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REPORT 

OP 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  November  1,  1877. 

SiE:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  summary  of  the  oper- 
ations of  this  department  during  the  past  year,  together  with  such  sug- 
gestions as  seem  to  me  worthy  of  consideration: 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  I  herewith 
present,  contains  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  transactions  of  the 
branch  of  the  public  service  under  his  supervision,  as  well  as  valuable 
suggestions  concerning  the  policy  to  be  pursued. 

the  SIOUX. 

The  year  opened  with  a  Sioux  war,  which  resulted  in  the  surrender  ot 
numerous  and  important  hostile  bands,  while  some  of  them  under  the 
leadership  of  Sitting  Bull  sought  refuge  on  British  territory.  The  Ogal- 
lalla  and  Brul6  Sioux  have  recently  been  removed  from  the  Spotted  Tail 
and  Eed  Cloud  agencies  in  Nebrjiska,  and  are  at  present  on  their  way 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
made  by  Congress  to  that  end,  and  with  what  was  believed  to  be  an 
agreement  with  the  Sioux  themselves,  well  understood  on  both  sides. 
The  Sioux,  however,  were  reluctant  to  carry  out  that  understanding,  and 
it  was  considered  unsafe  to  attempt  the  movement  while  the  Nez  Perc6 
war  was  going  on  and  the  apparent  successes  of  Chief  Joseph  might 
have  encouraged  a  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  more  warlike  tribes. 
Thus  the  removal  was  delayed,  and  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  permit  a 
delegation  of  Sioux  chiefs  to  visit  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
their  grievances  and  wishes  before  the  President  in  person.  The  result 
of  the  council  held  here  was  in  so  far  satisfactory,  as  the  Sioux  chiefs, 
after  having  rejoined  their  tribes,  used  their  influence,  apparently  with 
success,  in  silencing  all  opposition  to  the  removal.  The  wish  expressed 
by  the  chiefs  to  be  located  on  White  River,  in  Dakota,  will  be  complied 
with  as  soon  as  the  season  permits  it,  and  liberal  provision  should  be  made 
to  aid  them  in  engaging  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  promotion  of  a 
higher  order  of  civilization  among  them.    The  removal  was  undertaken 
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after  cousoltation  with  General  Crook,  who  in  a  high  degree  possesses 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  these  Indians,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
difficulties  of  so  long  a  march  in  an  unfavorable  season  will  be  success- 
fully overcome. 

SITTING  BULL. 

The  presence  of  the  Sioux  chief,  Sitting  Bull,  with  a  large  number  of 
followers,  on  British  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  northern  front- 
ier, threatened  to  become  a  constant  source  of  disquietude  on  the  bor- 
der, and  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  grave  concern  both  to  this  govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Early  in  August  last  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Government  visited  Washington,  and  at  his 
suggestion,  and  upon  consultation  with  him,  two  commissioners.  General 
A.  H.  Terry,  XJ.  S.  A.,  and  A.  G.  Lawrence,  esq.,  were  sent  to  the  en- 
campment of  Sitting  Bull,  with  the  following  instructions,  dated  Sep- 
tember 6, 1877 : 

The  President  desires  yon  to  proceed  at  yonr  earliest  conyenience  to  Fort  Benton, 
and  thence  to  a  point  on  our  northern  frontier  from  which  the  present  encampment  of 
the  Sioux  chief,  Sitting  Bull,  on  British  territory,  is  most  easily  accessible.  At  the 
frontier  you  will  be  met  by  a  detachment  of  mounted  Canadian  police,  detailed  by  the 
Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  your  protection. 

It  is  the  object  of  your  mission,  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Government  of 
the  Dominion,  to  ascertain  what  danger  there  may  be  of  hostile  incursions  on  the  part 
of  Sitting  Bull  and  the  bands  under  his  command  upon  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and,  if  possible,  to  effect  such  arrangements,  not  unacceptable  to  the -Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion,  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  avert  that  danger.  To  this  end 
yon  wiU  put  yourself  in  communication  with  Sitting  Bull  in  such  manner  as  under 
existing  circumstances  may  seem  to  yon  most  judicious.  In  doing  so,  you  wiU  keep  the 
following  facts  in  view :  In  the  month  of  February  last  Sitting  Bull  and  his  bands 
engaged  in  armed  hostilities  against  the  United  States,  and,  pursued  by  our  military 
forces,  crossed  the  boundary-line  of  the  British  Possessions  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
from  that  pursuit.  At  that  time  the  fugitive  Indians  appeared  to  be  well  armed,  but 
their  ammunition  was  so  nearly  exhausted  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  continue 
the  struggle.  Under  such  circumstances  they  took  refuge  on  British  soil,  where  the 
troops  of  the  United  States  could  not  follow  them  without  violating  the  territory  of 
a  friendly  power.  It  is  reported,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing,  that  these 
hostile  Indians  have  availed  themselves  of  the  protection  and  security  thus  enjoyed  to 
replenish  their  stock  of  ammunition,  and  thus  to  enable  themselves  to  resume  their 
hostilities  against  the  United  States  as  soon  as  they  may  find  it  convenient  to  do  so. 

According  to  all  recognized  principles  of  international  law,  every  government  is 
bound  to  protect  the  territory  of  a  neighboring  friendly  state  against  acts  of  armed 
nostility  on  the  part  of  refugees  who,  for  their  protection  from  pursuit,  have  crossed 
the  frontier.  While  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  wiU  be  most  mindful  of  this 
obligation,  the  President  recognizes  the  difficulties  which,  in  dealing  with  a  savage 
population,  may  attend  its  fulfillment,  and  he  is  therefore  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  prevent  any  interruptions  of  the  relations  of  good  neighborhood  and  to  avert  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  the  border,  even  to  the  extent  of  entering  into  communica- 
tion with  an  Indian  chief  who  occupies  the  position  of  a  fugitive  enemy  and  criminal. 

Ton  are  therefore  instructed,  in  the  name  of  the  President,  to  inform  Sitting  Bull 
and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  bands  of  Indians  recently  escaped  into  the  British  Poasea- 
sions,  that  they  will  be  permitted  peaceably  to  return  to  the  United  States  and  occupy 
such  reservations  as  may  be  assigned  to  them,  and  that  they  wiU  be  treated  in  as 
friendly  a  spirit  as  were  other  hostile  Indians  who,  after  having  been  engaged  with 
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Sitting  Ball  and  his  followers  in  hostilities  against  the  United  States,  surrendered  to 
our  military  forces.  This  treatment/ however,  can  he  accorded  only  on  condition  that 
Sitting  Ball  and  all  the  memhers  of  the  Indian  hands  who  take  advantage  of  this  offer 
of  pardon  and  protection,  when  crossing  the  line  from  British  territory  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  surrender  to  onr  military  forces  stationed  at  the  frontier  all  their  fire- 
arms and  ammanition,  as  well  as  all  their  horses  and  ponies,  the  military  commander 
permitting  them  the  temporary  use  of  such  animals  as  may  he  necessary  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  aged  and  infirm  among  the  Indians  who  may  be  unable  to  march  on 
foot  to  the  reservations.  Yon  will  insist  upon  this  fondition  to  its  full  extent,  and 
not  make  any  promises  beyond  that  of  a  pardon  for  the  acts  of  hostility  committed  as 
stated  above. 

Should  Sitting  Ball  and  the  other  chiefe  with  him  express  their  willingness  to  return 
to  the  United  States  on  these  terms,  you  will  notify  the  commander  of  the  United  States 

forces  at of  that  fact,  and  instructions  will  be  given  for  the  reception  of  the 

Indians  at  the  frontier.  In  case  the  Indians  refuse  to  return  to  the  United  States  upon 
such  terms,  you  will  then  break  off  all  communication  with  them,  and  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  will  no  doubt  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  against  all  hostile  invasion. 

The  commissioners  met  Sitting  Ball  and  other  Sioax  chiefs  at  Fort 
Walsh, on  British  territory,  and  commanicated  to  them  the  conditions  on 
which  their  return  to  the  United  States  would  be  perdiitted.  The  Sioux 
chiefs  refused  to  accept  the  terms  offered,  and  declared  their  determina- 
tion to  remain  on  British  soil,  whereupon  the  commissioners,  in  pursu- 
ance of  their  instructions,  withdrew.  Immediately  after  their  with- 
drawal the  Canadian  authorities  had  a  conference  with  the  same  Sioux 
chiefs,  the  results  of  which  were  communicated  to  the  commissioners 
by  Colonel  McLeod,  commanding  the  Mounted  Police,  as  follows: 

In  answer  to  your  note  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  after  the  interview  of  the 
commissioners  with  the  Indians  I  had  a  talk  with  the  latter.     I  endeavored  to  impres- 
Qpon  them  the  importance  of  the  answer  they  had  just  made;  that  although  some  of 
the  speakers  to  the  commissioners  had  claimed  to  be  British  Indians,  we  denied  the 
claim,  and  that  the  Queen's  Government  looked  upon  them  all  as  American  Indians, 
who  bad  taken  refuge  in  our  country  from  their  enemies.     I  pointed  out  to  them  that 
their  only  hope  was  the  buffalo ;  that  it  would  not  be  many  years  before  that  source  of 
wpply  would  cease,  and  that  they  could  expect  nothing  whatever  from  the  Queen's  Gov- 
^ment  as  long  as  they  behaved  themselves.    I  warned  them  that  their  decision  not  only 
effected  themselves  but  their  children,  and  that  they  should  think  well  over  it  before 
it  was  too  late.    I  told  them  that  they  must  not  cross  the  line  with  a  hostile  intenf ;  that 
if  they  did  they  would  not  only  have  the  Americans  for  their  enemies,  but  also  the 
police  and  the  British  Government,  and  urged  upon  them  to  carry  my  words  to  their 
campp,  to  tell  all  their  young  men  what  I  had  said,  and  warn  them  of  the  consequences 
of  disobedience,  pointing  out  to  them  that  a  few  indiscreet  young  warriors  might  in- 
volve them  all  in  most  serious  trouble.    They  unanimously  adhered  to  the  answer  they 
had  given  the  commissioners,  and  promised  to  observe  what  I  had  told  them.    I  do 
oot  think  there  need  be  the  least  anxiety  about  any  of  these  Indians  crossing  the  line, 
at  any  rate  not  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  object  of  the  commission,  "to  effect  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
best  calculated  to  avert  the  danger  of  hostile  incursions  on  the  part  of 
Sitting  Bull,  and  the  bands  under  his  command,  upon  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,"  and  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  border,  has,  therefore,  been 
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successfully  accomplished.  While  Sitting  Bull  and  the  other  Sioux  chiefs 
with  him,  in  spite  of  the  unusual  effort  made  by  this  government, 
refused  to  place  themselves  under  the  control  of  the  United  States, 
the  Canadian  authorities  have  not  failed  to  recognize  the  friendly  spirit 
which  prompted,  on  our  part,  so  extraordinary  a  step  as  the  opening  of 
communication  with  a  fugitive  enemy  on  foreign  soil  in  order  to  prevent 
any  interruption  of  the  relations  of  good  neighborhood,  and  have,  with 
the  most  commendable  promptness,  taken  such  measures  as  a  high  sense 
of  their  international  obligations  suggested.  Unofficial  information  has 
reached  us  that  Sitting  Bull  and  his  bands  have  been  removed  to  a 
place  more  distant  from  the  frontier,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Cana- 
dian authorities  will  be  entirely  successful  in  preventing  hostile  incur- 
sions upon  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  on  the  part  of  these  In- 
dians. 

THE  NEZ  PERC]6S. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  contains  an  elaborate 
statement  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  Nez  Percys  war. 
There  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  bloody  conflict  might 
have  been  avoided  by  a  more  careful  regard  for  the  rights  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  whose  former  conduct  had  been  uniformly  peaceable  and  friendly* 
The  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  marked  b^'  a  number  of  murders  and 
barbarous  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  Indians;  but  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  struggle  has  become  memorable  by  the  extraordinary  skill 
and  energy  displayed  by  Chief  Joseph,  as  well  as  by  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  those  acts  of  savage  cruelty  which  ordinarily  render  Indian 
warfare  so  horrible.  If  any  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  above-mentioned 
murders  have  survived,  they  ought  to  receive  the  punishment  due  to 
their  crimes.  It  seems  at  least  doubtful  whether  Chief  Joseph  can  be 
charged  with  any  responsibility  for  those  atrocities,  all  of  which  are  re- 
ported to  have  occurred  in  his  absence.  His  general  conduct  certainly 
entitles  him  to  the  fullest  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  to  that  consideration 
which  is  usually  accorded  to  a  prisoner  of  war  after  an  honorable  sur- 
render. The  captive  Nez  Perci^s  were,  immediately  after  the  termina- 
tion'of  the  war,  moved  eastward  by  the  military  authorities,  and  will 
be  held,  as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  at  a  point  within  easy  reach  of 
supplies.  The  feeling  excited  among  the  settlers  by  the  outrages  com- 
mitted at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  renders  the  return  of  the  captives 
to  their  old  reservation  unadvisable.  I  recommend  their  settlement  iu 
the  Indian  Territory  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit.  The  defeat 
of  Chief  Joseph  has  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  greatly  discouraging 
the  spirit  of  restlessness,  which,  during  the  summer,  appeared  among 
other  Indian  tribes,  and  of  thus  lessening  the  danger  of  further  dis- 
turbance. 

THE  APACHES  AND  WARM  SPRING  INDIANS. 

After  the  removal,  in  June,  1876,  of  325  Chiricahua  Apaches  to  San 
Carlos,  the  Chiricahua  reserve  was  abolished,  and  the  military  com- 
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mander  of  Arizona  requested  to  treat  as  hostile  all  Indians  foand  in  that 
locality. 

Baids  by  the  renegades  became  frequent;  many  lives  were  taken,  much 
property  stolen  or  destroyed,  and  by  February,  1877,  the  old  reign  of 
terror  seemed  to  have  returned  to  the  southeastern  portion  of  Arizona. 

In  March  last  it  was  definitely  ascertained  that  not  only  were  the 
renegades  reinforced  by  Indians  from  the  Hot  Springs  reserve,  in  New 
Mexico,  but  also  that  that  reserve  was  being  used  as  a  harbor  of  refuge 
for  the  outlaws.  Accordingly,  Agent  Glum,  under  instructions  from  this 
office,  proceeded  with  103  San  Carlos  Indian  police  to  the  Hot  Springs 
reserve,  and,  with  the  vigorous  co-operation  of  the  military  commander 
of  New  Mexico,  succeeded  in  removing,  on  the  1st  of  May,  to  the  San 
Carlos  reservation,  453  disarmed  and  dismounted  Indians  who  were 
located  on  the  Gila  River. 

All  other  Indians  who  had  belonged  to  the  Hot  Springs  agency  were 
declared  renegades,  and  the  reserve  was  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

Although  active  scouting  for  renegades  was  carried  on  in  Southeast 
Arizona  and  Southwest  New  Mexico,  raiding  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
did  not  cease  throughout  the  summer. 

On  the  2d  of  September  a  majority  of  the  Hot  Springs  Indians  and  a 
portion  of  the  Chiricahuas,  numbering  in  all  about  300,  suddenly  left  the 
San  Carlos  reserve  and  struck  a  settlement  in  New  Mexico,  killing  8 
persons  and  stealing  some  horses.  In  two  engagements  with  the  San 
Carlos  police,  12  of  the  fugitives  were  killed  and  43  captured.  All  avail- 
able troops  in  that  Territory  were  promptly  put  into  the  field  against 
them,  and  on  the  13th  of  last  month  3  chiefs  with  187  Apaches  surren- 
dered at  Fort  Wingate,  finding  themselves  unable  to  successfully  carry 
OQ  war  in  a  country  thoroughly  occupied  by  United  States  soldiers  and 
Indian  scouts.  These,  with  51  who  have  since  surrendered,  have  been 
taken  to  the  old  Hot  Springs  reservation,  where  their  final  disposition 
will  be  decided  upon. 

THE  PONCAS. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  made  provision  for  the  removal  of  the 
Poncas  from  their  former  reservation  on  the  Missouri  River  to  the  In- 
dian Territory,  resolved  upon  for  the  reason  that  it  seemed  desirable  to 
get  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  much  more  numerous  and  powerful 
Sioux,  with  whom  their  relations  were  unfriendly.  That  removal  was 
accordingly  commenced  in  the  early  summer.  The  opposition  it  met 
with  among  the  Poncas  themselves  and  the  hardships  encountered  on 
the  march  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.  The  Poncas,  about  700  in  number,  were  taken  to  the 
Qaapaw  reservation,  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
with  a  view  to  permanent  settlement.  But  the  reluctance  with  which 
they  had  left  their  old  homes,  the  strange  aspect  of  a  new  country,  an 
anusually  large  number  of  C£^es  of  disease  and  death  among  them,  and 
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the  fact  that  they  were  greatly  annoyed  by  white  adventurers  hovering 
around  the  reservation,  who  stole  many  of  their  cattle  and  ponies  and 
smuggled  whisky  into  their  encampments,  engendered  among  them  a 
spirit  of  discontent  which  threatened  to  become  unmanageable.  They 
urgently  asked  for  permission  to  send  a  delegation  of  chiefs  to  Washing- 
ton  to  bring  their  complaints  in  person  before  the  President,  and  it  was 
reported  by  their  agent  that  unlesss  this  request  be  granted  there  was 
great  danger  that  they  would  run  away  to  their  old  reserve  on  the  Mis- 
souri Biver.  To  avoid  such  trouble,  the  permission  asked  for  was  given, 
and  the  ddegation  arrived  here  on  !N'ovember  7.  They  expressed  the 
desire  to  be  taken  back  to  their  old  reservation  on  the  Missouri,  a  re- 
quest which  could  not  be  acceded  to.  But  permission  was  granted  them 
to  select  for  themselves,  among  the  lands  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment  in  the  Indian  Territory,  a  tract  at  least  equal  in  size  to  their  old 
reservation,  and  they  also  received  the  assurance  that  they  would  be 
fully  comp  ensated  in  kind  for  the  log-houses,  furniture,  and  agricultural 
implemeni»  which,  in  obedience  to  the  behests  of  the  government,  they 
had  left  behind  on  the  Missouri. 

The  caue  of  the  Poncas  seems  entitled  to  especial  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  Congress.  They  have  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites.  It 
is  said,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  truthfully,  that  no  Ponca 
ever  killed  a  white  man.  The  orders  of  the  government  always  met 
with  obedient  compliance  at  their  hands.  Their  removal  from  their  old 
homes  on  the  Missouri  Biver  was  to  them  a  great  hardship.  They  had 
been  born  and  raised  there.  They  had  houses  there  in  which  they  lived 
according  to  their  ideas  of  comfort.  Many  of  them  had  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, and  possessed  cattle  and  agricultural  implements.  They  were 
very  reluctant  to  leave  all  this,  but  when  Congress  had  resolved  upon 
their  removal,  they  finally  overcame  that  reluctance  and  obeyed.  Con- 
sidering their  constant  go^d  conduct,  their  obedient  spirit,  and  the  sac- 
rifices they  have  made,  they  are  certainly  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary 
care  at  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  I  urgently  recommend  that 
liberal  provision  be  made  to  aid  them  in  their  new  settlement. 

INDIAN  POLICY. 

• 

While  thus  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  adjustment  of  diffi- 
culties and  the  danger  of  disturbance  on  a  large  scale  seems  remote, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  lose  sight  of  the  lesson  taught  by  experience,  that 
in  these  things  appearances  are  sometimes  deceptive,  and  that  the 
general  condition  of  our  Indian  affairs  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  It 
is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  a  perfect  solution  of  the  ^^  Indian 
problem,"  that  is  to  say,  so  complete  an  absorption  of  the  Indians  in  our 
social  and  political  system  that  they  no  longer  appear  as  an  incongru- 
ous and  troublesome  element,  is,  in  our  days  at  least,  fraught  with  per- 
plexities which  cannot  be  solved  by  a  mere  stroke  of  legislation.  We 
have  to  deal  with  a  population  whose  character  [and  habits  of  life  are 
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sach  as  to  present  extraordinary  difficalties  to  civilizing  inflaences.  This 
circamstance  alone,  however,  does  not  in  itself  constitute  the  main  dif- 
ficulty we  have  to  contend  with.  We  are  frequently  reminded  of  the 
fiftct  that  the  character  of  our  Indians  does  not  materially  differ  from 
that  of  the  Indians  in  the  British  possessions  on  this  continent,  and  that 
nevertheless  peace  and  friendly  relations  are  maintained  there  between 
the  Indians  and  the  whites.  That  is  true.  But  the  condition  of  things  in 
the  British  possessions  is  in  some  very  important  respects  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  exists  in  the  United  States.  In  the  British  i>os- 
sessions  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  population  occupy  an  immense  area 
almoBt  untouched  by  settlements  of  whites.  On  that  area  the  Indians 
may  roam  about  in  full  freedom,  without  danger  of  collision,  and  the 
abundance  of  fish  and  game  furnishes  them  comparatively  ample  sus- 
tenance. The  line  dividing  the  Indians  and  the  whites  can  be  easily 
controlled  by  a  well-organized  body  of  police,  who  maintain  peace  and 
order.  But  in  the  United  States  we  have  no  longer  a  dividing  line. 
The  "  Indian  frontier"  has  virtually  disappeared.  Our  Indian  popula- 
tion is  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  country  into  which  the  agricult- 
ural settlers,  as  well  as  the  adventurous  element  of  out  people  in  quest 
of  rapid  gain  have  pushed  their  skirmishers  in  all  possible  directions. 
Wherever  in  the  far  West  the  enterprise  of  the  whites  advances,  whites 
and  Indians  come  into  immediate  contact  and  are 'Mn  one  another's 
way."  That  contact  is  apt  to  bring  on  collisions,  especially  as  the  more 
reckless  element  of  the  whites,  which  abounds  in  that  part  of  the  coi|n- 
try,  holds  the  rights  and  lives  of  Indians  in  very  light  estimation,  and 
can,  in  many  localities  at  least,  scarcely  be  said  to  be  under  the  contiol 
of  law,  while  in  frequent  instances  also  the  Indian  provokes  retribution 
by  following,  without  restraint,  his  savage  propensities. 

There  arestill  other  com  plications  aggravating  this  condition  of  things. 
The  early  colonists  on  this  continent  saw  in  the  Indian  tribes  surround- 
ing them  a  very  formidable  power,  and  naturally  entered  with  them 
into  formal  treaty  relations.  That  system  has  come  by  inheritance  down 
to  our  days,  when  the  Indians,  under  a  radical  change  of  circumstances, 
api)ear  at  the  same  time  as  "  independent  tribes,"  as  "national  wards," 
and  as  subjects.  It  is  needless  to  recount  the  history  of  Indian  treaties. 
As  white  settlements  rapidly  spread  over  the  country  treaties  were,  in 
a  large  number  of  instances,  made  only  to  be  broken.  When  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  found  them  as  barriers  in  its  way,  they  could  not 
stand  as  finalities,  although  they  were  usually  called  so.  That  in  the  fre- 
quent and  rapid  changes  to  which  those  treaties  were  subjected,  the  In- 
dians sometimes  suffered  great  injustice,  no  fair-minded  man  will  deny. 

In  the  course  of  time  new  difficulties  supervened.  As  the*  Indians 
were  crowded  out  of  their  hunting-grounds  their  sustenance  became  pre- 
carious, and  upon  the  government  devolved  the  duty  to  supply  them 
with  food  and  clothing.  That  duty  was  and  is  now  performed  on  a  con- 
tract system,  and  through  Indian  agencies  located  at  a  great  dis- 
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tance  from  the  seat  of  the  general  government,  and  far-removed  from  its 
immediate  supervision.  Thas  tempting  opportunities  were  presented 
for  frand  and  pecnlation,  demoralizing  the  service,  and  resulting,  in 
many  instances,  in  grievous  disappointment  and  suffering  among  the 
Indians.  Kot  seldom  the  promises  made  to  them  failed  of  the  expected 
pertormance  on  account  of  insufficient  appropriations.  In  this  way  the 
Indian  has  become  distrustful  of  the  good  faith  of  the  whites. 

Taking  all  these  things  together:  The  interspersion  of  white  settlers, 
reckless  adventurers  and  more  or  less  wild  Indians  in  one  another's  way ; 
the  anomalous  and,  in  some  of  its  features,  absurd  treaty  system  with 
its  ever-changing  ^^  finalities,  ^  its  frequent  deceptions,  unavoidable  mis- 
understandings and  incessant  disappointments ;  the  temptations  to  fraud 
and  peculation  in  furnishing  and  distributing  supplies;  the  careless  and 
blundering  management  of  agents,  removed  from  immediate  supervision; 
the  sometimes  accidental,  sometimes  culpable  non-fulfillment  of  promises 
and  engagements;  the  distress  and  suffering  ensuing  therefrom,  and 
the  comparatively  lawless  and  uncontrollable  condition  of  society  in  that 
part  of  the  country  which  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  population  inhabits, 
we  find  in  tbe  '^  Indian  question"  an  array  of  difficulties,  complications, 
and  perplexities,  a  complete  solution  of  which,  in  a  short  period  of  time 
at  least,  appears  unattainable.  What,  under  such  circumstances,  can  be 
done  is,  to  adopt  and  follow  a  plan  ot  systematic  action  calculated  to 
mitigate  the  evils  inherent  to  the  existence  of  an  incongruous  population 
among  us,  and  to  confine  them  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits  by 
iniproving  the  condition  of  the  Indians  as  much  as  it  is  capable  of  im- 
provement, and  removing  the  causes  of  hostile  collision  between  the 
Indians  and  the  whites. 

In  my  opinion,  our  efforts  should  be  mainly  directed  to  the  following 
points : 

1.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  that  we  should  keep  good  faith  with 
the  Indians  in  every  respect ;  we  should  never  promise  them  more  than 
we  are  able  and  willing  to  perform,  and  then  perform  what  we  have 
promised. 

2.  The  pursuit  of  hunting  is  as  much  as  possible  to  be  discouraged 
among  the  Indians.  The  excitement  of  the  chase  stimulates  their  war- 
like propensities.  When  the  Indians  cease  to  be  hunters,  they  will  in 
a  great  measure  cease  to  be  warriors.  To  this  end  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  possess  only  a  limited  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
their  ponies  should  be  exchanged  as  much  as  practicably  for  cattle. 

3.  As  a  number  of  Indian  tribes  are  still  depending,  in  part  at  least, 
upon  hunting  for  their  sustenance,  their  wants  must  be  provided  for  in 
another  way.  They  should  be  gradually  gathered  together  upon  a 
smaller  number  of  reservations  where  agriculture  and  cattle-raising  can 
be  carried  on  with  success,  and  where  they  can  eaijily  be  supplied  with 
their  necessaries  until  they  are  self-sustaining. 
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The  lodian  Territory  has  room  for  most  of  the  soath western  tribes, 
which  should  be  gradually  located  there  as  they  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  government.  Oue  or  two  reservations  in  the  northwest, 
this  side  of  the  mountains,  and  a  similar  consolidation  of  reservations 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  to  be  determined  upon  after  more  miuute  inquiry 
into  local  circumstances,  will  accommodate  the  northern  Indians.  The 
interspersion  of  Indians  and  whites,  which  is  so  apt  to  lead  to  trouble- 
some collisions,  can  in  this  way  be  considerably  limited,  and  greater 
facilities  will  be  afforded  for  the  promotion  of  civilizatiou. 

4.  While  Indians  cannot  be  expected  to  become  successful  farmers  at 
ouce,  several  tribes  have  already  made  appreciable  progress  in  that  re* 
spect,  and  others  are  likely  to  do  so  under  favorable  circumstances  and 
judicious  management.    It  will  probably  be  found  that  many  tribes  are 

more  adapted  to  pastoral  pursuits,  and  in  such  cases  agriculture,  al- 
though not  to  be  neglected,  should  be  made  subordinate  to  the  raising 
of  cattle.  All  beginnings  in  such  things  will  necessarily  be  small  and 
slow,  but  they  should  be  patiently  guided  and  encouraged  by  attentive 
supervision  and  liberal  aid. 

5.  The  enjoyment  and  pride  of  the  individual  ownership  of  property 
being  one  of  the  most  effective  civilizing  agencies,  allotments  of  small 
tracts  of  land  should  be  made  to  the  heads  of  families  on  all  reserva- 
tions, to  be  held  in  severalty  under  proper  restrictions,  so  that  they  may 
have  fixed  homes.  Indians  who  can  furnish  sufficient  evidence  that 
they  have  supported  their  families  for  a  certain  number  of  years  should 
be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  homestead  act,  and,  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  detach  themselves  from  their  tribal  relations,  to  the  privileges  of 
citizenship. 

6.  To  protect  the  security  of  life  and  property  among  the  Indians,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  to  be  eutorced  by  proper  tribunals,  should  be 
extended  over  the  reservations,  and  a  body  of  police,  composed  of 
Indians,  and  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  government  officers,  should  be 
organized  on  each  of  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  Indians 
thus  trusted  with  official  duty  can  almost  uniformly  be  depended  upon 
in  point  of  fidelity  and  efficiency. 

7.  The  establishment  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  is 
gradually  being  extended  among  the  Indian  tribes  under  our  control. 
The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them  will  greatly  depend  upon  their 
discipline  and  the  course  of  instruction.  As  far  as  practicable,  the 
attendance  of  Indian  children  should  be  made  compulsory.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  boarding  children  at  the  schools,  to  bring  them  more 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  educational  influences.  One  of  the 
most  important  points  is  that  they  should  be  taught  to  speak  and  read 
the  English  language.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  and  teach 
the  grammar  of  Indian  dialects  and  to  use  books  printed  in  those  dia- 
lects as  a  means  of  instruction.    This  is  certainly  very  interesting  and 
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meritorioas  philological  work,  bat  as  far  as  the  edacation  of  Indiau 
childrea  is  conoemed,  the  teaching  of  the  English  langaage  mast  be 
considered  infinitely  more  asefal.  If  Indian  children  are  to  be  civilized, 
thej  mast  learn  the  language  of  civilization.  They  will  become  far 
more  accessible  to  civilized  ideas  and  ways  of  thinking  when  they  are 
enabled  to  receive  those  ideas  and  ways  of  thinking  throagh  the  most  di- 
rect channel  of  expression.  At  first  their  minds  should  not  be  overbur- 
dened with  too  great  a  multitude  of  subjects  of  instruction,  but  turned 
to  those  practical  accomplishments,  proficiency  in  which  is  necessary  to 
render  civilized  life  possible.  In  addition  to  the  most  elementary  school- 
ing, boys  should  be  practically  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of 
husbandry,  and  girls  should  receive  a  good  training  in  household  duties 
and  habits  of  cleanliness.  In  this  wa3%  a  young  generation  may  be 
raised  up  far  more  open  to  civilizing  influences  of  a  higher  kind  and  more 
fit  for  a  peaceable  and  profitable  intercourse  with  the  white  people. 

8.  At  many  of  the  agencies  farmers  are  employed,  and  salaried  by  the 
government.  But  in  some,  if  not  most  ca^es,  the  farms  have  been 
worked  by  white  men,  merely  to  raise  crops  for  supplying  the  agencies 
and  the  Indians.  They  are  to  be  turned  to  much  greater  advantage. 
The  farms  should  be  used  in  the  first  place  for  the  instruction  of  the 
youths  at  school.  Besides  this,  the  fanners  are  to  visit  the  farms  culti- 
vated by  Indians,  to  give  the  latter  practical  instruction  in  their  work 
and  aid  them  as  far  as  may  be  in  their  power. 

9.  On  the  reservations  the  labor  of  white  men  is  to  be  dispensed  with 
and  Indian  labor  to  be  employed  as  much  as  possible.  To  what  extent 
this  can  be  done,  under  prudent  and  energetic  direction,  is  shown  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  his  description  of  the  results  accom- 
plished by  AgCDt  Wilbur.  Proper  discrimination  should  be  made  in  the 
distribution  of  supplies  and  annuity  goods  and  the  granting  of  fa- 
vors between  those  who  work  and  those  who  live  as  idle  vagabonds,  so 
that  honest  effort  be  encouraged  by  tangible  recognition  and  reward. 

Some  of  these  reforms  have  for  some  time  been  in  progress ;  others 
are  in  course  of  preparation.  Their  accomplishment  requires  time  and 
patient  labor,  and,  above  all  things,  an  honest  and'efficient  Indian  service. 

The  Indian  service  has,  in  some  of  its  branches,  long  been  the  subject 
of  popular  suspicion.  Without  attaching  undue  importance  to  \^gue 
rumors  or  allegations,  it  must  be  said  that  frequent  investigations  have 
shown  that  suspicion  to  be  not  without  good  reason.  Inquiries  insti- 
tuted by  myself  since  I  was  charged  with  the  conduct  of  this  department 
have  convinced  me  of  this  fact.  As  a  result  of  such  inquiries,  presump- 
tive evidence  of  fraudulent  practices  of  a  gross  character  came  to  my 
notice,  which  justified  me  in  handing  over  a  number  of  cases  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  criminal  prosecution  as  well  as  civil  action. 
While  following  the  principal  object  of  discovering  abuses  at  present 
existing,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  extend,  incidentally,  such 
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iQvestigatioDS  over  past  transactions,  believing  it  well  to  impress 
officers  of  the  government  with  the  fact  that  they  will  not  escape  from 
their  responsibility  when  they  leave  their  offices,  and  contractors  that 
neither  their  plunder  nor  their  persons  will  be  safe,  although  their  ac- 
conntfi  may  have  been  closed  and  the  money  gone  into  their  pockets. 
Such  a  lesson,  taught  in  the  most  incisive  manner,  will  not  fail  to  have 
a  wholesome  effect,  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  most  necessary  one  with  regard  to 
the  Indian  service,  whose  extensive  ramifications  render  a  minute  super- 
vision extremely  difficult.  Therais  no  doubt  that  fraud  in  the  perform- 
ance of  contracts  and  dishonest  practices  in  the  delivery  and  distribu- 
tion of  supplies  and  annuity  goods  have  frequently  been  the  cause  of 
just  discontent  among  the  Indians,  sometimes  resulting  in  trouble  and 
disaster. 

I  do  not  deem  the  present  machinery  of  the  Indian  service  sufficient 
for  the  prevention  or  discovery  of  abuses  and  fraudulent  practices. 
The  inspectors  and  superintendents,  who  are  charged,  among  other 
things,  with  such  duty,  have  in  but  rare  iustances  been  successful  in 
ferreting  out  the  wily  expedients  resorted  to  by  dishonest  contractors 
or  agents.  The  records  of  the  Indian  Office  bear  out  this  assertion. 
When  a  superintendent  or  an  inspector  visits  an  agency,  his  coming  is 
almost  always  known  beforehand,  so  that  there  is  time  enough  to  con- 
ceal evidences  of  fraud  and  mismanagement.  It  is  very  like  '^  catching 
birds  with  a  brass  band."  What  the  Indian  Bureau  needs,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  government,  is  a  special  service,  composed 
of  efficient  agents,  who,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  depart- 
ment, can  move  secretly,  and  can  pounce  upon  the  point  to  be  investi- 
gated without  premonition.  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  not  refuse  the  appropriation  asked  for  to  serve  this  purpose. 
A  proper  use  made  of  such  an  appropriation  will  not  only  improve  the 
character  of  the  service,  but  -also  be  an  efficient  measure  of  economy. 

I  desire  to  add  that  the  investigations  carried  on  by  this  department 
for  the.  discovery  and  correction  of  fraudulent  practices  are,  in  many 
respects,  seriously  hampered  by  its  want  of  power  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance and  pay  the  fees  of  witnesses  and  to  punish  for  contempt.  We 
may,  therefore,  frequently  fail  in  our  inquiries,  not  because  the  will  but 
because  the  means  are  lacking.  Congress  can  exercise  that  power  to 
its  fullest  extent,  and  Congressional  investigations  may,  therefore,  be- 
come very  desirable  when  the  department,  for  the  reasons  stated,  finds 
itself  unable  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  suspected  transactions — unless  Con- 
gress sees  fit  to  invest  the  department  with  such  authority  as  is  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  object,  by  amending  sections  183  and  184,  Re- 
vised Statutes,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  this  respect. 
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INDIAN  AGENTS. 

That  the  office  of  an  Indian  agent  is  a  very  responsible  one,  reqairing 
high  moral  qualities  and  a  superior  business  capiicity,  and  that  a  salary 
of  $1,500  a  year,  withoutafairprospectofadvancementyis, under  ordinary 
circumstances,  inadequate  to  induce  men  of  such  caliber  to  expose  them- 
selves and  their  families  to  the  discomforts  and  privations  of  frontier  life, 
has  too  frequently  been  stated  by  my  predecessors  in  their  reports  to  need 
repetition  here.  The  consequences  to  which  such  false  economy  is  apt  to 
lead  need  scarcely  be  described.  The  reportof  the  Commissionerof  Indian 
Affairs  furnishes  some  interesting  illustrations.  I  cannot  too  urgently 
commend  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  gradation  in  the  salaries  of  In- 
dian agents  which  he  suggests.  Even  higher  salaries  than  he  recommends 
might  be  paid,  and  prove  wise  economy  in  the  end.  The  proposed  grada- 
tion in  salaries  is  not  only  just  in  itself,  by  making  pay  correspond  with 
responsibility,  but  will  also  have  the  advantage  of  holding  out  to  au 
agent  who  distinguishes  himself  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  the 
prospect  of  promotion  to  a  more  important  and  better-imying  place.  The 
selection  of  Indian  agents  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  this  de- 
partment. No  man  of  experience  in  public  life  need  be  told  how  little 
ordinary  recommendations  can  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  men  well 
fitted  for  the  discharge  of  complicated  and  delicate  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. The  present  system  which  permits  religious  societies  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  Indian  agencies  is,  in  some  respects,  undoubtedly  au 
improvement  upon  the  former  practice  of  making  appointments  in  the 
Indian  service  on  political  grounds.  But  that  the  present  system  is  by 
no  means  perfect,  is  demonstrated  by  the  frequent  necessity  of  changes. 
The  Indian  service  is  very  much  in  need  of  the  element  of  stability.  An 
arrangement  enabling  the  department  to  assign  an  officer  upon  his 
entrance  into  the  service  to  a  place  of  mipor  importance  and  then  to 
promote  him  in  grade  of  duty  and  pay  according  to  merit,  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  supply  that  want,  and  in  the  course  of  time  give  us  a 
body  of  far  more  experienced,  efficient,  and  trustworthy  agents  than  any 
mode  of  selection  heretofore  in  practice  can  ever  be  expected  to  furnish. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  service  ren- 
dered by  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  in  the  supervision  of  pur- 
chases and  the  examination  of  contracts  and  accounts,  as  well  as  by  some 
of  its  members  by  visiting  Indian  agencies  and  tribes,  and  by  inquiring 
into  and  giving'the  department  very  valuable  information  concerning 
their  condition  and  needs.  The  board  has  not  yet  made  its  annual  re- 
port, and  I  can  therefore  not  speak  of  its  operations  in  detail.  As  soon 
as  that  report  reaches  me,  it  will  be  duly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Executive  and  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress. 

Whenever  there  was  occasion  to  call  upon  the  War  Department  for 
assistance  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  that  assistance  has 
always  been  granted  with  the  greatest  promptness,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
harmonious  co-operation  which  I  cannot  too  gratefully  acknowledge. 
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PUBLIC  LANDS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  abstract  of  the  operations 
of  the  General  Land  Office  under  the  laws  relating  to  the  sarvey  and 
disposal  of  public  lands  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877 : 

Acres. 

Disposal  of  pablio  lands  by  ordinary  cash  sales 740.686. 57 

Military  bonuty  land  warrant  locations  under  acts  of  1847, 1850, 1852, 

and  1855 97,480.00 

Homestead  entries 2,178,098.17 

Tlmber-cnltore  entries 520,673.39 

Agrienltural  ooUege  scrip  locations 1,280. 00 

Approved  to  States  as  swamp 320,935.05 

Certified  to  railroads 700,791.96 

Certified  for  wagon-roads 61,543.18 

Certified  for  agricultural  colleges L 63,443. 04 

Certified  for  common  schools 27,973.92 

Certified  iS»r  aniyersities 3,235.83 

Internal-improvement  selections 50,984.91 

Slonx  half-breed  scrip  locations 2,655.29 

Chippewa  half-breed  scrip  locations 5,422.94 

Special  scrip  entries  under  acts  of  1858, 1860,  and  1872 60,460. 45 

Entries  under  the  mining  laws 14,103.00 

Total 4,849,767.70 

Disposals  for  previous  year 6,524,326.36 

Decrease  as  oompared  with  sales  of  preceding  year 1,674,558.66 

CASH  RECEIPTS  UNDER  VARIOUS  HEADS. 

Purchase-money  of  land  sold $969,317  04 

Homestead  fees  and  commissions 333,428  34 

Timber-culture  fees  and  commissions 53,298  00 

Agricultural  coUege  scrip  fees 36  00 

Fees  in  pre-emption  and  homestead  filings 56,979  00 

Fees  on  military  bounty  land  warrant  locations 1,868  50 

Fees  for  transcripts  famished  by  local  officers 784  08 

Fees  on  mineral  filings  and  protests 7,321  00 

Fees  on  railroad  and  wagon-road  selections 14,999  80 

Swamp  land  indemnity  fees 1,384  00 

Donation  fees 1,635  00 

Fees  on  Valentine  scrip  and  university  selections 3, 080  87 

Fees  on  transcripts  furnished  by  the  General  Land  Office 8, 837  60 

Total 1,452,969  23 

SURVEYS.  , 

Aofes. 

Total  area  of  the  land  States  and  Territories 1,814,769,920 

Surveyed  during  past  fiscal  year 10,847,082 

Previously  surveyed 702,725,655 

713.572,737 

Bemaining  nnsnrveyed 1,101,197,183 

TIMBEB  LANDS. 

The  subject  of  the  extendive  depredations  committed  upon  the  timber 
on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  has  largely  engaged  the  atten- 
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tion  of  this  department.  That  qaestion  presents  itself  in  a  twofold 
aspect:  as  a  qaestion  of  law  and  as  a  qaestion  of  pnblic  economy.  As 
to  the  first  point,  little  need  be  said.  That  the  law  prohibits  the  taking 
of  timber  by  anaathorized  persons  from  the  pnblic  lands  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  aniversally  known  fact.  That  the  laws  are  made  to  be  ex- 
ecated,  ought  to  be  a  aniversally  accepted  doctrine.  That  the  govern- 
ment is  in  duty  boand  to  act  npon  that  doctrine,  needs  no  argument. 
There  may  be  circumstances  under  which  the  rigorous  execution  of  a 
law  may  be  difficult  or  inconvenient,  or  obnoxious  to  public  sentiment, 
or  working  particular  hardship ;  in  such  cases  it  is  the  business  of  the 
legislative  power  to  adapt  the  law  to  such  circumstances.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  Executive  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  stands. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  statements  made  by  the  Gommissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  in  his  report,  show  the  quantity  of  timber 
taken  from  the  public  lands  without  authority  of  law  to  have  been  of 
enormous  extent.  It  probably  far  exceeds  in  reality  any  estimates 
made  upon  the  data  before  us.  It  appears,  from  authentic  information 
before  this  department,  that  in  many  instances  the  depredations  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  way  of  organized  and  systematic  enterprise,  not 
only  to  furnish  timber,  lumber,  and  fire-wood  for  the  home  market,  but, 
on  a  large  scale,  for  commercial  exportation  to  foreign  countries. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  country  is  being  stripped  of  its  forests 
must  alarm  every  thinking  man.  It  has  been  estimated  by  good  author- 
ity that,  if  we  go  on  at  the  present  rate,  the  supply  of  timber  in  the 
United  States  will,  in  less  than  twenty  years,  fall  considerably  short  of 
our  home  necessities.  How  disastrously  the  desti*uction  of  the  forests 
of  a  country  affects  the  regularity  of  the  water  supply  in  its  rivers  neces- 
sary for  navigation,  increases  the  frequency  of  freshets  and  inandations, 
dries  up  springs,  and  transforms  fertile  agricultaral  districts  into  barren 
wastes,  is  a  matter  of  universal  experience  the  world  over.  It  is  the 
highest  time  that  we  should  turn  our  earnest  attention  to  this  subject, 
which  so  seriously  concerns  our  national  prosperity. 

The  government  cannot  prevent  the  cutting  of  timber  on  land  owned 
by  private  citizens.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  private  owners  will 
grow  more  careful  of  their  timber  as  it  rises  in  value.  But  the  govern- 
ment can  do  two  things :  1.  It  can  take  determined  and,  as  I  think, 
effectual  measures  to  arrest  the  stealing  of  timber  from  public  lands  on 
a  large  scale,  which  is  always  attended  with  the  most  reckless  waste ; 
and,  2.  It  can  preserve  the  forests  still  in  its  possession  by  keeping  them 
under  its  control,  and  by  so  regulating  the  cutting  and  sale  of  timber 
on  its  lands  as  to  secure  the  renewal  of  the  forest  by  natural  growth  and 
the  careful  preservation  of  the  young  timber. 

With  regard  to  the  point  first  mentioned,  I  call  attention  to  the 
elaborate  statement  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  in  his  report  concerning  the  methods  followed  in  enforcing  the  law 
against  timber  depredations  hitherto.    It  appears  that  those  methods 
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have,  in  a  great  measare,  been  nnavailing  in  arresting  the  evil,  and  apon 
matare  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  conclnsion  was  reached  by  this 
department  that  an  important  change  was  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  pablic  interest.  It  was  fonnd  that  the  '^  stnmpage  system  ^  form- 
erly in  use,  and  the  practice  of  compromising  with  the  depredators, 
which  uniformly  left  tempting  profits  to  the  latter,  tended  rather  to 
encourage  the  depredations  than  to  stop  them,  and  that  the  only  way 
to  arrest  the  depredations  was  by  seizing  the  stolen  property  wherever 
found  and  by  punishing  the  depredators.  My  views  on  this  subject,  and 
the  policy  adopted  and  carried  out  by  this  department,  were  set 
forth  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  houorable  the  Attorney-General,  dated 
August  29,  as  follows : 

*****  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportanity  to  state  the  rule  of  action  I  have 
adopted  for  this  and  similar  cases. 

VHiile  it  is  my  desire  to  dispose  of  the  logs  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  Government 
on  terms  as  advantageoos  as  possible  to  the  United  States,  it  is  the  principal  object  of 
the  operations  of  this  department,  recently  set  on  foot,  not  only  to  bring  money  into 
the  public  treasury,  bnt  to  put  an  end  to  the  timber  depredations  committed  on  the 
public  lands.  To  this  end,  it  is  above  all  things  nececsary  that  the  depredators  be 
eflbetaaUy  deprived  of  every  possibility  of  deriving  any  benefit  or  profit  from  the 
wfougful  acts  they  have  committed.  As  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  hope  that  even 
alter  the  seizure  by  (Government  officers  of  the  timber  wrongfully  taken  from  the 
public  lands,  they  may  by  way  of  compromise  acquire  rightful  possession  of  the  logs 
on  terms  profitable  to  themselves,  the  temptation  to  continue  the  depredations  will 
not  oeaae  to  exist,  and  the  depredations  wiU  go  on.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
directed  that  the  stnmpage  syttem  hitherto  prevailing  be  discontinued ;  for  the  same 
reason  I  withhold  my  approval  from  every  compromise  which  would  permit  the  logs 
seized  to  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  depredators  with  any  chance  of  profit ;  and  I 
insist  upon  the  current  market-price  of  the  logs  at  the  place  where  they  are  held. 

If  in  following  this  rule  small  lots  of  logs  should  remain  unsold  at  places  where 
competiuon  is  not  active,  or  in  cases  where  the  trade  combines  against  the  Govern- 
ment, that  loss  will  be  trifling  compared  with  the  great  advantage  gained  if  by 
strict  adherence  to  this  rule  the  depredations  are  terminated.  I  desire  to  make  those 
who  hitherto  have  carried  on  these  depredations  with  profit  understand  that  in  at- 
tempting to  steal  timber  from  the  public  lands  they  will  in  any  event  lose  the  value 
of  their  labor  and  their  expenses,  and  expose  themselves  to  criminal  prosecution. 

With  regard  to  the  criminal  prosecution  of  depredators,  I  would  recommend  that 
tbey  be  not  confined  to  those  mostly  poor  persons  who  actually  cat  timber  on  pablic 
lands  with  their  own  hands,  but  that  they  be  directed  as  well  and  principally  against 
the  parties  who  are  found  to  have  organized  and  directed  the  stealing  of  timber  on 
the  public  lands  on  a  large  scale  and  derived  from  that  criminal  practice  the  greatest 
profit. 

As  is  shown  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  his  re- 
port, a  considerable  number  of  suits  were  instituted  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  some  of  which  have  already  been  tried  and  decided  in  favor  of 
the  government.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  measures  taken  by 
the  department  have  already  stopped  the  depredations  on  the  public 
lands  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  that,  if  continued,  they  will  entirely 
arrest  the  evil.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  watchful  and  ener- 
getic agents  will  suffice  to  prevent  in  future,  not,  indeed,  the  stealing  of 
II— I 
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single  trees  here  and  tbere^  but  at  least  depredations  on  a  large  scale. 
To  this  end|  however,  it  is  necessary  that  Congress*  by  an  appropriation 
for  this  purpose,  to  be  immediately  available,  enable  this  department  to 
keep  the  agents  in  the  fieh),  and  also  to  provide  a  more  speedy  and  effect^ 
ive  system  for  the  seizure  and  sale  of  logs,  lumber,  or  turpentine,  cut  or 
manufactured  from  timber  on  the  public  lands,  than  is  now  provided  by 
existing  laws.  I  would  also  recommend  that  section  4751  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  all  penalties  and  forfeitures 
incnrred  under  existing  laws  for  cutting  timber  on  the  public  lands, 
except  trespasses  committed  on  lands  reserved  for  naval  purposes,  shall 
be  sued  for,  recovered,  and  accounted  for  under  proper  regulations  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  enforcement  by  this  department  of  the  policy  above  stated  has 
called  forth  remonstrance  from  several  parts  of  the  country  where  seiz- 
ures were  made.  Lumber-merchants,  saw-mill  owners,  and  timber-oper- 
ators in  some  of  the  timber  districts  complained  that  private  property  had 
been  or  was  apt  to  be  seized  together  with  logs  wrongfully  taken  from  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  by  the  proceedings  carried 
on,  business  in  certain  localities  would  be  severely  injured  and  many 
laboring  people  put  out  of  work.  The  agents  of  this  department  are 
instructed  to  use  the  utmost  care  in  respecting  private  property;  and, 
as  far  as  the  department  is  informed,  those  instructions  have,  a  very  few 
trifling  and  promptly  corrected  mistakes  excepted,  been  strictly  obeyed. 
As  to  the  injury  done  to  business,  if  that  business  consists  in  wrong- 
fully taking  timber  from  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  and  man- 
nfacturing  it  into  lumber  and  selling  it,  it  is  just  the  business  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  this  department  to  suppress  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  interest. 

Other  complaints  came  from  some  of  the  mining  States  and  Territo- 
ries, setting  forth  that  the  majority  of  their  lands  not  having  been  sur- 
veyed nor  being  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  the  timber  lands  not  being 
open  to  purchase,  the  people  of  those  States  and  Territories  cannot  ob- 
tain the  timber  necessary  for  their  mining  operations  and  smelting- works, 
nor  even  fuel  for  their  homes,  unless  they  take  it  from  the  puj)lic  lands. 
This  complaint  is  certainly  entitled  to  consideration,  and,  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  equities  of  the  case,  the  department  has  abstained  from 
all  criminal  prosecutions  and  caused  seizures  to  be  made  or  suits  com- 
menced only  where  timber  had  been  taken  from  the  public  lands  in 
large  quantities  for  sale  to  railroad  companies  or  smelting- works,  or  the 
supply  of  the  market  on  a  large  scale.  In  such  cases,  also,  the  plea  has 
been  made  that  railroad-ties,  building-timber,  and  fire-wood  for  running 
smelting-works  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  except  from  a 
great  distance  at  large  expense.  This  is  true;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
those  who  have  supplied  themselves,  without  authority  of  law,  from 
the  public  lands  should  at  least  be  held  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  prop- 
erty so  taken,  as  that  kind  of  property  must  be  paid  for  elsewhere,  and 
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for  this  the  departmeat  affords  them  an  opportunity  until  by  proper 
legislation  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  the  necessary  supply  of  timber 
and  fire- wood  in  a  leg^l  way. 

Moreover,  nowhere  is  a  wasteful  destruction  of  the  forests  fraught 
with  more  dangerous  results  than  in  mountainous  regions.  The  timber 
grows  mostly  on  the  mountain-sides,  and  when  these  mountain  sides  are 
once  stripped  bare,  the  rain  will  soon  wash  all  the  earth  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  trees  from  the  slopes  down  into  the  valleys,  and  the  re- 
newal of  the  forests  will  be  rendered  impossible  forever ;  the  rivulets 
and  water-courses,  which  flow  with  regularity  while  the  forest  stands, 
are  dried  up  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  transformed  into  raging 
torrents  by  heavy  rains  and  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  inundating 
the  valleys  below,  covering  them  with  gravel  and  loose  rock  swept  down 
from  the  mountain-sides,  and  gradually  rendering  them  unfit  for  agri- 
culture, and,  finally,  for  the  habitation  of  men.  Proper  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  the  forest  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  country 
appear,  therefore,  of  especially  imperative  necessity.  The  experience  of 
pmrts  of  Asia,  and  of  some  of  the  most  civilized  countries  in  Europe,  ii4 
so  terribly  instructive  in  these  respects  that  we  have  no  excuse  if  we  do 
not  talce  timely  warning. 

To  avert  such  evil  results,  I  would  suggest  the  following  preventive 
and  remedial  measures :  All  timber-lands  still  belonging  to  the  United 
States  shonld  be  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  the  pre-emption  and 
homestead  laws,  as  well  as  the  location  of  the  various  kinds  of  scrip. 

Timber-lands  fit  for  agricultural  purposes  should  be  sold,  if  sold  at 
all,  only  for  cash,  and  so  graded  in  price  as  to  make  the  purchaser  pay 
for  the  value  of  the  timber  on  the  land.  This  will  be  apt  to  make  the 
settler  careful  and  provident  in  the  disposition  he  makes  of  the  Umber. 

A  sufficient  number  of  government  agents  should  be  provided  for  to 
protect  the  timber  on  public  lauds  from  depredation,  and  to  institute  to 
this  end  the  necessary  proceedings  against  depredators  by  seizures  and 
bv  criminal  as  well  as  civil  action. 

Such  agents  should  also  be  authorized  and  instructed,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  the  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure, to  sell  for  the  United  States,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  current  local 
demand,  timber  from  the  public  lands  under  proper  regulations,  and  m 
doing  so  especially  to  see  to  it  that  no  large  areas  be  entirely  stripped 
of  their  timber,  so  as  not  to  prevent  the  natural  renewal  of  the  forest. 
This  measure  would  enable  the  people  of  the  mining  States  and  Terri- 
tories to  obtain  the  timber  they  need  in  a  legal  way,  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  the  dangerous  consequences  above  pointed  out. 

The  extensive  as  well  as  wanton  destruction  of  the  timber  upon  the 
public  lands  by  the  willful  or  negligent  and  careless  setting  of  fires 
calls  for  earnest  attention.  While  in  several,  if  not  all,  of  the  States 
such  acts  are  made  highly  penal  offenses  by  statute,  yet  no  law  of  the 
United  States  provides  specifically  for  their  punishment  when  commit- 
ted upon  the  public  lands,  nor  for  a  recovery  of  the  damages  thereby 
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sustained.  I  would  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  pre- 
scribing a  severe  penalty  for  the  willful,  negligent,  or  careless  setting  of 
lires  upon  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  principally  valuable 
for  the  timber  thereon,  and  also  providing  for  the  recovery  of  all  dam- 
ages thereby  sustained. 

While  such  measures  might  be  provided  for  by  law  without  unneces- 
sary delay,  I  would  also  suggest  that  the  President  be  authorized  to  ap- 
X)oint  a  commission,  composed  of  qualified  persons,  to  study  the  laws 
and  practices  adopted  in  other  countries  for  the  preservation  and  culti- 
vation of  forests,  and  to  report  to  Congress  a  plan  for  the  same  object 
applicable  to  our  circumstances. 

I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  subject,  that  I 
venture  to  predict,  the  Congress  making  efficient  laws  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  forests  will  be  ranked  by  future  generations  in  this  country 
among  its  greatest  benefactors. 

DESERT  LANDS. 

A  large  majority  of  the  lands  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  are 
unfit  for  agricultural  purposes  without  artificial  irrigation,  and  the  area 
on  which  artificial  irrigation  appears  possible  is  very  small.  The  home- 
stead and  pre-emption  laws  are  therefore  practically  inapplicable  to  lands 
of  that  class,  for  the  simple  reason  that  agricultural  settlement  on  small 
subdivisions  is  impossible.  Extensive  tracts  on  the  '^  plains,"  however, 
can  be  made  useful  as  pasturage  for  the  raising  of  cattle ;  in  fact,  they 
are  being  used  for  that  purpose  on  a  large  scale.  The  stock-raising  in- 
terest on  the  plains  is  gaining  immense  proportions,  but  it  is  carried  on 
upon  the  public  domain  without  the  authority  as  well  as  without  the 
protection  of  law,  and  the  government  derives  no  benefit  from  such  use 
of  the  public  lands.  Some  system  should  be  devised  to  make  these 
lands  a  source  of  public  revenue,  and  to  put  the  enterprise  of  the  citi- 
zens engaged  in  such  pursuits  upon  a  legal  basis.  The  government 
directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  quote,  in  their  annual  report  to 
this  department,  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  engaged  in  cattle-raising 
on  the  plains,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

Under  existing  laws,  one  man  can  only  attain  title  to  one  section  of  land  in  a  body 
within  the  Pacific  Railroad  limits,  i.  e.,  a  man  can  pnrchasea  fnU  section  ttom  therailroad 
company,  but  it  is  snrronnded  on  aU  sides  by  government  land,  which  is  only  open  to 
homesteads  and  pre-emptions.  It  has  been  fhlly  demonstrated  that  lands  west  of  the 
one  handredth  meridian  are  only  fit  for  grazing  purposes,  and  can  only  be  utilized  as 
grazing-lands  .when  held  in  large  tracts  or  ranges.  The  qnantity  of  land  required  to 
support  an  animal  by  grazing  alone  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  purchase 
the  lands  at  the  government  price,  or  at  any  price  that  would  look  reasonable.  The 
result  is,  that  no  lands  are  sold,  and  the  stock-raisers  occupy  the  lands  withont  any 
legal  rights,  while  the  government  and  the  railroad  company  get  no  compensation. 
One  evil  that  grows  out  of  this  system  is,  that  the  stock-grower,  having  no  defensible 
right  to  his  range,  does  nothing  toward  improving  or  fencing  it.  His  buildings  and 
corrals  are  of  the  most  temporary  nature,  and  he  is  prepared  at  any  time  to  move  his 
herds  wherever  better  ranges  or  less-crowded  pastures  offer.  *         *         *       ,  * 

I  think  the  following  plan  would  entirely  counteract  all  the  evils  mentioned,  and 
would  make  a  return  to  government  and  railroad  company  from  lauds  that  otherwise 
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will  always  remain  nnsold  and  yalueless.  The  government  and  railroad  company 
Jointly  lease  to  responsible  stock-growers  all  lands  lying  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  of  longitude  in  blocks  of,  say,  from  50  to  500  square  miles,  at  snch  an  annnal 
rental,  and  for  snch  term  of  years,  and  with  such  other  restrictions  as  will  best  protect 
the  interest  of  the  governmez|t  and  railroad  company,  and  will  give  the  stock-raiser 
snch  a  right  to  his  range  as  will  protect  him  from  encroachment,  and  warrant  him  in 
fencing  his  range,  besides  making  permanent  investments  in  corrals  and  ranch  build- 
ings. The  arguments  in  flavor  of  some  snch  plan  as  this  are  so  many,  and  the  objec- 
tions so  few,  that  it  seems  to  me  only  necessary  to  have  it  presented  to  Congress  in 
proper  form  to  insure  its  adoption.  The  enormous  increase  of  the  cattle-interest  on  the 
western  plains,  and  the  present  chaotic  state  of  the  grazing  system,  demand  that  some 
intelligent  action  should  be  taken  at  once. 

I  concur  with  the  writer  of  this  letter  as  to  the  general  object  in  view 
with  regard  to  lands  not  irrigable.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  sys- 
tem of  leasing  those  lands  would  be  preferable  to  that  of  selling  them 
in  large  bodies,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  leave  open  to  the  govern 
ment  another  disposition  of  them  in  the  future,  if  such  should  become 
advisable.  Instead  of  the  suggested  plan  of  leases  to  be  made  '^jointly  ^ 
by  the  government  and  the  land-grant  railroad  companies  to  stock- 
raisers,  I  would  recommend  that  an  arrangement  be  made  with  such 
railroad  companies  by  which  in  desert-land  regions  the  latter  receive 
the  even  sections  in  addition  to  the  odd  sections  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
and  release  to  the  government  the  odd  sections  on  the  other,  so  that  by 
the  government  as  well  as  the  railroad  companies  the  land  on  either 
side  of  the  roads  be  held  in  a  solid  body.  If  the  system  of  leasing  des- 
ert lands  not  irrigable  be  adopted,  care  should  be  taken  so  to  regulate  it 
by  law  as  to  prevent  wealthy  capitalists  from  obtaining  temporary  posses- 
sion of  very  large  tracta  to  the  exclusion  of  stock-raisers  of  small  means, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  Hues  of  transportation.  It  would 
be  very  questionable  policy  to  lease  ^^blocks"  of  so  large  a  size  as  500 
square  miles,  to  one  party,  as  the  writer  of  the  letter  above  quoted  sug- 
gests. While  the  homestead  law  is  practically  inapplicable  to  desert 
lands,  its  general  object  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  a  matter  of 
public  interest,  not  only  that  there  be  as  much  stock  raised,  but  also 
that  there  should  be  as  many  stock-raisers  accommodated,  as  possible, 
on  the  pnblic  lands  of  that  description. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  that  the  attention  of  Congress  be  invited  to 
this  important  snbject. 

DESERT-LAND  LAW. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
desert  lands  in  certain  States  and  Territories.    This  act  provides — 

Flrtt,  That  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  persons  of  certain  specified  qnalifica- 
tions,  may  file  with  the  register  and  receiver  of  any  land-district  in  which  desert 
land  is  situated,  a  declaration  of  intention  under  oath,  to  reclaim  within  three  years 
thereafter,  hy  irrigation,  a  tract  of  desert  land,  surveyed  or  nnsurveyed,  not  exceeding 
one  section ;  and  that  upon  payment  of  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  the  applicant 
sbaU  acquire  an  inchoate  right  thereto. 

Second,  That  at  any  time  thereafter  within  the  period  above  named,  upon  making 
satislactoiy  proof  to  said  register  and  receiver  of  the  reclamation  of  said  tract  of  land, 
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in  tlie  manner  aforesaid,  and  the  payment  of  the  additional  snm  of  one  dollar  per 
acre,  the  applicant  shall  be  entitled,  to  a  patent  for  said  tract. 

Third.  That  all  lands,  exclnsive  of  timber  and  mineral  lands,  which  will  not,  without 
irrigation,  produce  some  agricultural  crop,  shall  be  deemed  desert  lands. 

While  it  is  desirable  that  desert  lands  should  be  reclaimed  fcr  agri- 

caltural   purposes  by  irrigation,  and  that  proper   encouragement   be 

offered  to  that  end,  a  wise  regard  for  the  public  interests  does  not 

permit,  wherever  there  is  public  land  capable  of  successful  cultivation 

in  small  farms,  and  of  thus  furnishing  homesteads  for  people  of  limited 

means,  that  extraordinary  facilities  should  be  given  to  the  capitalist 

to  acquire  such  land  for  the  formation  of  large  estates.    It  is  believed 

•  that  the  proof  required  by  the  above-named  act,  as  to  the  quality  of  the 

J  lands,  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  lands  not  desert  from  being  acquired 

/  under  it,  while  the  entire  absence  of  any  provision  prescribing  what  por- 

I  tion  of  land  in  the  tract  entered  shall  be  irrigated,  the  cultivation  and 

;  improvements  which  shall  constitute  reclamation,  the  penalties  or  for- 

;  feitures  for  abandonment,  or  sale  of  the  applicant's  interest  before  mak- 

I  ing  final  proof  and  payment,  renders  the  act  liable  to  be  taicen  advantage 

i  of  for  objects  not  contemplated  by  it  nor  compatible  with  the  public 

interest. 

J  thcri^fore  recommend  that  the  act  be  so  amended  as  to  require,  before 
the  entry  is  allowed,  that  the  desert  character  and  quality  of  the  tract 
sought  to  he  entered  shall  be  established  by  competent  testimony  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  district  in  which  the 
land  is  situated,  after  notice  by  publication  for  four  successive  weeks 
to  adverse  claimants,  if  any  there  be;  that  the  quantity  or  portion  of 
the  land  in  the  tract  to  be  irrigated,  cultivated,  and  improved  shall  be 
specifically  defined ;  that  a  neglector  failure  to  irrigate  and  improve  the 
quantity  or  portion  of  the  land  in  said  tract  specified,  for  the  period  of 
six  months  at  any  one  time,  shall  be  considered  an  abandonment  of 
the  same. 

While  a  party  who  has  made  an  entry  under  said  law  has  no  more 
right  to  sell  or  contract  to  sell,  or  in  any  manner  encumber  the  right  or 
interest  which  he  has  acquired,  than  a  homestead  or  pre-emption  settleir 
has  under  either  the  homestead  or  pre-emption  laws  before  final  proof, 
still,  as  there  seems  to  be  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  rights  of  ap- 
<  plicants  on  this  subject,  I  would  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  amended 
■  as  expressly  to  prohibit  the  selling  or  contracting  to  sell,  or  encumber- 
I  ing  of  the  right  or  interest  which  the  applicant  acquires,  until  final 
I  proof  and  payment  therefor  has  been  made ;  and  that,  upon  satisfactory 
evidence  being  produced  of  the  violation  of  such  prohibition,  the  appli- 
cant shall  be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  all  his  right  and  interest  therein, 
and  thereupon  his  entry  shall  be  canceled. 

PRIVATE  LAND-CLAIMS. 

The  ciiactment  of  some  law  providing  a  more  speedy  settlement  of  the 
private  land-claims  in  the  territory  (except  Oalifornia)  acquired  from 
Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848,  and  the  Gadsden 
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treaty  of  1853,  is  imperatively  demanded.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  said  treaties,  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  July 
22, 1S54,  charged  the  surveyor-general  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  and  reporting  to  Congress  the  origin,  na- 
ture, and  extent  of  all  private  claims  within  his  district,  the  title  to 
which  were  derived  from  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  Government.  The 
provisions  of  this  act  were  subsequently  extended  to  the  Territories  of 
Arizona  and  Colorado,  (now  the  State  of  Colorado.) 

During  the  twenty-t^ree  years  in  which  this  law  has  been  in  force,  the 
purveyor- general  of  New  Mexico  has  reported  to  Congress  for  confirma- 
tion one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  said  claims,  of  which  number 
seventy-one  have  been  confirmed,  leaving  fifty-six  now  pending  before 
that  body  for  confirmation. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  number  of  these  claims  still 
remaining  unsettled ;  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  state  that  there  are  at  least 
one  thousand,  and,  at  the  rate  at  which  they  have  heretofore  been  settled 
and  determined,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  when  the  last  of  them  will 
be  finally  adjudicated.  In  the  mean  time,  a  cloud  is  cast  upon  titles 
perfect  in  themselves,  a  strong  incentive  is  offered  for  the  manufacture 
of  fraudulent  title-papers,  witnesses  die  or  remove  to  parts  unknown, 
the  ancient  records  upon  which  the  claims  are  based  are  lost  or  defaced, 
the  difficulties  in  detecting  frauds  and  determining  the  validity  of  titles 
are  multiplied,  and  the  probability  that  many  fraudulent  claims  may 
escax>e  detection  is  increased. 

Many  of  these  claims  are  for  a  given  quantity  of  land,  within  much 
larger  exterior  bounderies,  yet  by  the  act  above  mentioned  the  larger 
quantity  is  held  in  a  state  of  reservation  until  the  grant  is  finally  ad- 
justed, and  thus  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  lands  are  kept  out  of 
the  market  for  ^p  indefinite  period,  and  this,  too,  whether  the  claim  is 
genuine  or  fraudulent. 

Congress  has  no  doubt  acted  wisely  in  refusing  thus  far  to  confirm 
any  greater  number  of  said  claims.  Some  of  those  already  confirmed 
have  been  found,  upon  final  survey,  to  contain  a  quantity  of  land  largely 
in  excess  of  the  quantity  originally  intended. 

The  same  act  which  provided  the  present  system  of  ascertaining  and 
determining  the  validity  of  these  claims  also  extended  the  public-land 
system  to  the  Territory  within  which  they  are  situated,  and  the  conflict 
arising  from  the  want  of  harmony  between  the  two  systems  has  been 
the  cause  of  mach  difficulty  and  strife  between  the  grant  claimants  and 
settlers.    This  is  especially  true  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

The  complaints  which  have  reached  me  during  the  last  few  months, 
growing  out  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  these  conflicting  systems,  in- 
duce me  to  most  earnestly  recommend  the  passage  of  an  act  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  with  full  power  to  hear  and  de 
termine  the  validity,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  courts, 
-of  all  the  claims  within  the  Territory^named. 
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LAPSED  LAND  GRANTS. 

I  desire  also  to  invite  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  nnmber 
of  tlie  grants  of  the  public  lands  made  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, and  of  various  works  of  internal  improvement,  have  expired  by 
limitation. 

The  lands  embraced  within  the  limits  of  these  grants  have,  in  most 
cases,  been  withdrawn  from  sale  and  di8x>osal  by  the  government,  and 
must  necessarily  remain  in  that  condition  until  some  action  is  taken  ta 
declare  a  forfeiture  of  the  grant,  and  restore  the  lands  to  the  public 
domain. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  (see  Schulen- 
burg  V8.  Harriman,  21  Wall.,  page  44)  that  where  a  grant  of  land  is- 
made,  and  acquires  precision  by  definite  location,  so  that  the  right  to 
specific  tracts  vests  in  the  grantee,  it  will  continue  until  some  legislative 
or  judicial  action  is  taken  to  declare  a  forfeiture,  notwithstanding  the- 
time  prescribed  for  the  performance  of  the  conditions  subsequent  may 
have  expired. 

A  less  expensive  and  more  expeditious  mode  of  disposing  of  these- 
lapsed  grants  would  be  to  authorize  the  Land  Department,  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  under  proper  restrictions  and  limitations,  to  take  possessor 
of  the  lands  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  declare  them  subject 
to  sale  and  disposal  after  a  proper  notice  by  publication. 

SURVEYS. 

I  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  |recommendations  made  by  ther 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Of&ce  concemiug  the  surveys  of 
public  lands.  He  suggests :  ^^  1.  The  consolidation  of  all  the  offices  of 
surveyors-general  into  one,  which  shall  be  located  in  Washington.  2. 
The  abolition  of  the  contract  system.  3.  The  appointment  of  a  sur* 
veyor-general  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint 
as  many  assistants  as  may  be  required  to  make  the  surveys  as  fast  as< 
may  be  deemed  necessary  or  provided  by  law." 

I  fully  concur  with  the  Commissioner  in  these  recommendations.  It 
is  the  experience  of  this  department  that  the  present  system  of  conduct- 
ing surveys  has  proved  to  be  an  extensive  machinery  for  spending  appro* 
priations  without  a  corresponding  benefit  to  the  country.  Large  sums 
have  been  wasted  in  laying  out  the  desert  into  small  farm-lots.  A 
reorganization  of  this  branch  of  the  service,  for  reasons  of  economy  as- 
well  as  to  facilitate  a  more  direct  supervision  of  the  work  done,  appears- 
very  desirable.  The  presentation  of  the  subject  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  is  respectfully  commended  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 

gress. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  facts  and  figures  herein  set  forth  are  compiled  from  the  annual 
reports  of  the  companies. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Union  Paoific  Kailroad  Company  amounts  to> 
$36,762,300,  and  has  all  been  paid  in.    Certificates  for  full-paid  stock 
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to  the  immber  of  367,450  shares,  of  $100  each,  have  been  issued,  and 
are  ootstanding.  The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  30th  Jane,  1877, 
were,  from  transportation  of  passengers,  $4,237,952.58;  of  freight, 
$8,036,621.87 ;  and  from  miscellaneous  soarces,  $1,444,769.37 ;  total, 
$13,719,343.82.  These  figores  include^' the  amounts  earned  from,  but 
withheld  by,  the  United  States,  for  transportation  of  its  passengers, 
freight,  and  mails."  The  expense  of  operating  the  road  for  the  year,  was 
$5,402,252.24;  leaving  net  earnings,  $8,317,091.58.  Tbe  construction- 
accoants  of  the  company,  including  some  unsettled  accounts  with  con- 
tractors, show  the  cost  of  the  road  at  $117,334,256.10.  Tbe  total  funded 
indebtedness  (including  the  government  loan  of  $27,236,512)  of  the 
company  is  $78,733,712. 

The  amount  of  stock  of  the  Oentral  Pacific  Kailroad  Company  sub- 
scribed is  $62,608,800,  of  which  $54,275,500  has  been  paid.  Tiie  receipts 
for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1877,  from  transportation  of  passengers, 
were  $5,563,870.07 ;  and  of  freight,  $10,095,349.87 ;  total,  $15,659,219.94. 
The  operating  expenses  of  the  road  for  the  year  were  $8,326,614.21 ; 
leaving  net  earnings  to  the  amount  of  $7,332,605.73.  At  the  close  of 
said  year  the  indebtedness  of  the  company  amounted  to  $94,339,500.01 ; 
of  which  $27,855,680  is  due  to  the  United  States.  This  company  em- 
braces, by  consolidation,  (besides  the  original  Oentral  Pacific  Company,) 
the  Western  Pacific,  the  California  and  Oregon,  the  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  and  Alameda,  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Companies. 

Stock  of  the  Oentral  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  the 
amount  of  $1,000,000,  has  been  subscribed,  of  which  $980,600  has  been  paid. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1877,  were,  from  transportation 
of  passengers,  $40,401.88;  and  of  freight,  $149,947.84;  total,  $190,349.72. 
The  amount  expended  in  said  year  for  running  expenses  and  repairs, 
^as  $180,467.72;  leaving  net  earnings  $9,882.  The  road  and  fixtures 
have  cost  $3,763,700.  The  company's  indebtedness,  in  addition  to  the 
government  loan,  and  first  mortgage  of  $1,600,000,  and  interest  unpaid, 
is  $60,000. 

The  amount  of  stock  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Eailroad  Company 
allowed  by  law  is  $10,000,000.  Of  this  $9,689,950  has  been  subscribed 
and  paid.  The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1877,  were :  From 
transportation  of  passengers,  $967,969.80;  of  freight,  $2,032,361.36; 
miscellaneous,  $18,700.30 ;  total,  $3,019,031.46.  Total  expenses  for  the 
year,  $1,674,140.42 ;  leaving  net  earnings,  $1,344,891.04.  The  cost  of 
construction  and  equipment  of  673  miles  (main  and  branch  line)  is 
134,359,540.66.  The  funded  debt  of  the  company  is  $28,589,100,  of 
which  $6,303,000  is  due  to  the  United  States.  There  are  other  liabili- 
ties to  the  amonntof  $3,115,698.79,  making  the  entiredebt$31,704,798.79. 
The  earnings  and  expenses,  as  given  in  this  statement,  from  July  1, 
1876,  to  November  20, 1876,  are  taken  from  the  books  of  the  company; 
those  from  November  21, 1876,  to  June  30, 1877,  are  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  receivers.  The  road  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers  on  the 
20th  November,  1876. 
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Stock  of  the  Sionx  City  and  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  to  tlie  amount 
of  $4,478,500  has  been  subscribed,  of  which  $1,791,400  has  been  paid. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1877,  from  transportation 
of  passengers,  were  $86,033.11 ;  of  freight,  $205,898.36 ;  firom  express, 
$2,784.71 ;  and  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $5,831.21 ;  total,  $300,546.39. 
The  expenses  of  the  road  and  fixtures  during  said  year  were  $285,360.64, 
leaving  net  earnings,  $15,179.75.  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  com- 
pany is  $3,256,320,  of  which  $1,628,320  is  due  to  the  United  States. 
The  floating  debt  is  $69,955.29. 

Stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  of  California,  to  the 
amount  of  $38,122,000  has  been  subscribed,  of  which  836,763,900  has 
been  paid.  The  amount  received  for  transportation  of  passengers  for 
the  year  ending  30th  June,  1877,  was  $1,646,693.49  ;  of  freight,  $1,883,- 
900.46 ,'  total,  $3,530,593.95.  The  expenses  of  the  road  and  fixtures  for 
said  year,  were  $1,724,174.41,  leaving  net  earnings  $1,806,419.54.  The 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  company  is  $29,300,000.  The  construction 
of  additional  portions  of  this  road  has  steadily  progressed  since  the 
date  of  the  company's  last  annual  report  There  have  been  constructed 
and  brought  into  operation  during  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1877, 
253.78  miles.  This  whole  distance  has  been  laid  with  steel  rails,  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  50  pounds  per  linear  yard.  The  company  now  has  in 
operation  711-95  miles  of  road.  On  the  25th  of  January  last,  your  pre- 
decessor accepted  20  miles  of  this  road,  beginning  at  Goshen  and  run- 
ning in  a  westerly  direction ;  on  the  21st  February  last,  he  accepted  an- 
other section  of  20  miles,  beginning  at  a  point  in  the  K  E.  i  of  section  2, 
T.  19  S.,  B.  20  E.,  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian,  and  running  in  a 
southwesterly  direction ;  and  on  the  2d  March,  he  accepted  78.59  miles, 
beginning  at  a  point  in  the  N.  W.  ^  of  section  3,  T.  2  N.,  E.  15  W.,  San 
Bernardino  base  and  meridian,  and  running  northerly. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  was  reorganized  on  the  29th  of 
September,  1875,  under  a  plan  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  holders  of 
the  company's  bonds,  and  under  which  the  company's  mortgage  was  fore- 
closed. On  the  12th  of  August  preceding,  all  the  company's  property  and 
franchises  were  sold  under  a  decree  of  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York,  and  purchased  by  a  committee  of  the 
bondholders  for  the  account  of  all  the  holders  of  the  company's  bonds  and 
stock,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  said  plan.  Thisplan  of  reorganization, 
approved  and  confirmed  by  the  said  district  court,  provided  for  the  con- 
version of  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  company  into  ^'  preferred  stock," 
and  its  stock  into  <' common  stock."  Up  to  June  30, 1877,  there  had  been 
issued  of  preferred  stock  to  bondholders  who  had  surrendered  their  bonds 
ibr  conversion,  and  also  in  settlement  of  claims  and  salaries,  the  amount 
of  $36,609,245.95.  Of  common  stock,  there  had  been  issued,  to  the  same 
date,  139,453  shares,  of  $100  each.  The  company  is  operating  450  miles 
of  its  road  from  Duluth,  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  to  Bismarck ; 
105  miles  from  Kalama  to  Tacoma,  Washington  Territory ;  and  17  miles 
from  Tacoma  toward  Wilkeson,  31  miles  from  Tacoma,  to  which  point 
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it  was  expected  that  the  road  wpald  be  fiaiahed  by  the  20th  October; 
and  whicby  the  president  of  the  company  iqforms  me,  is  now  completed. 
The  road  is  definitely  located  from  the  month  of  Heart  Blver,  on  the 
Missoarii  to  the  mouth  of  Glendive  Greek,  on  the  Yellowstone,  a  dis- 
tance of  205  miles.  Between  the  last-named  point  and  the  junction  of 
the  Deer  Lodge  and  Little  Blackfoot  Kivers,  Montana  Territory,  the 
line  has  not  been  definitely  fixed,  though  it  will  probably  follow  the 
Yellowstone  as  far  as  the  month  of  Porcupine  Greek,  a  distance  of  200 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  Glendive  Creek.  In  Washington  Territory  the 
branch  and  main  line  both  terminate  at  Tacoma,  on  Puget  Sound.  The 
cost  of  surveys  during  the  year  endhig  30ih  June  last  was  $11,785, 
making  the  total  cost  of  surveys  $1,124,728.55.  This  includes  the  pur- 
chase of  the  right  of  way.  The  amount  received  from  transportation 
of  passengers  for  the  year  ending  30th  Juue,  1877,  was  $283,915.78 : 
of  freight  $663,203.05 ;  from  miscellaneous  sources  $63,930.60 ;  total 
$1,011,049.43.  The  operating  expenses  for  the  year  were  $477,451.40 ; 
leaving  net  earnings  $533,598.03.  The  total  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  road  to  that  date  was  $19,421,977.56.  The  company's 
indebtedness  to  said  date  was  $309,720.81.  As  an  ofiTset  to  this  debt 
the  company  had  bills  receivable,  balances  due  firom  other  railroad  and 
transportation  companies,  and  from  the  United  States,  $229,100.54^ 
leaving  a  net  indebtedness  of  $80,620.27. 

Stock  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad  Gompany  to  the  amouVit  of 
$19,760,300  has  been  subscribed  and  paid.  This  company's  railroad  is 
completed,  with  the  telegraph  line,  from  Pacific,  Mo.,  to  Yinita,  Indian 
Territory,  a  distance  of  327^  miiCvS,  and  there  has  been  no  further  con- 
struction of  the  company's  line  since  its  report  of  June  30,  1876.  The 
cost  of  the  surveys  of  the  road  to  June  30,  1877,  is  $323,927.36.  That 
portion  of  the  road  lying  in  the  State  of  Missouri  was,  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1876,  sold  to  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Gom- 
pcMij',  with  all  its  franchises,  equipments,  and  other  property  pertaining 
thereto,  by  the  foreclosure  of  the  second  mortgage  thereon,  and  the  latter 
company  has  been  operating  the  part  of  said  road  lying  west  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  since  that  time.  Hence  there  have  been  no  receipts 
from  passengers  or  freight  by  said  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Gom- 
pany to  report.  The  cost  of  the  road  and  fixtures  is  $3  J',363,789.04. 
The  bonded  indebtedness  for  which  the  company  remains  liable  is  the 
iirst-mortgage  railroad  and  land-grant  bonds. 

Stock  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Gompany  to  the  amount  ot 
$50,000,000  is  authorized  by  law,  of  which  $7,483,400  has  been  issued. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1877,  were,  from  transporta- 
tion of  passengers,  $531,385.27 ;  of  freight  $1,468,694.63;  from  express 
$20,323.37;  mail  $31,035;  telegraph  $14,494.32 ;  miscellaneous  $4,706 ; 
total  $2,070,638.59.  The  expenses  for  said  year  were,  for  conducting 
transportation  $442,170;  motive  power  $310,476.44;  maintenance  of 
way  $444,105.96 ;  maintenance  of  cars  $135,484.79 ;  general  expenses 
$49,749.37;  total  $1,381,986.56;  leaving  net  earnings  $688,652.03.    The 
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entire  indebtedness  of  the  company  is  (19,264,684.99.  There  are  443.86 
miles  of  the  main  line  of  this  road  in  operation,  (and  36.94  miles  of 
sidings,)  111  miles  of  which  has  been  completed  since  the  date  of  their 
last  report.  On  the  8th  March  last  yon  accepted  127  miles  of  this  com- 
pany's road. 

Denver  Pacific  Baiboad  stock  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000  has  been 
sabscribed  and  paid,  being  the  total  amount  authorized  by  law.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1877,  were,  for  transportation  of 
passengers,  $161,722.96;  of  freight,  $171,165.29;  miscellaneous,  $2,880,65; 
total,  $335,768.90.  The  expenses  for  said  year  were  $189,370.20 ;  leav- 
ing net  earnings  $146,398.70.  The  cost  of  constrnction  and  equipment 
of  the  road  (106  miles)  has  been  $6,495,350.  The  indebtedness  of  the 
company  is  $2,595,829.91. 

INDEBTEDNESS  OP  THE  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Under  the  act  of  1st  July,  1862,  and  2d  July,  1864,  subsidy  bonds  were 
issued  by  the  United  States  to  six  railway  companies  (Central  Pacific, 
Kansas  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific,  Western 
Pacific,  and  Sioux  City  and  Pacific)  to  the  amount  of  $64,623,512.  These 
bonds,  having  thirty  years  from  date  to  run,  will  mature,  some  in  1896, 
others  in  1897,  and  others  in  1898.  The  semi-annual  interest  paid  on 
them  will  amount,  at  maturity  of  the  bonds,  to  $116,322,321.60  at  simple 
interest,  and  to  $316,112,571.79  if  compounded,  or,  the  principal  added 
thereto,  $180,945,833.60  and  $380,736,083.79  respectively. 

WHAT  THE  PAOIPIO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  HAVE  PAID  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Section  6  of  the  act  approved  July  1, 1862,  provides  that  ''all  compen- 
sation for  services  rendered  for  the  government  shall  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  said  bonds  and  interest  until  the  whole  amount  is  fully  paid." 
This,  however,  was  amended  by  section  5  of  the  act  approved  July  2, 
1864,  which  provides  that ''  only  one- half  of  the  compensation  for  services 
rendei^  for  the  government  by  said  companies  shall  be  required  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  government  ia  aid  of 
the  construction  of  said  roads;"  which  amendment  was  confirmed  by 
section  9  of  the  act  approved  March  3, 1871,  enacting  'Hhat  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  over  in  money  to  the  Pa- 
cific railroad  companies  •  •  •  one-half  of  the  compensation  •  •  • 
for    •    •    •    services  heretofore  or  hereafter  rendered." 

The  amount  of  one-half  of  transportation-accounts  for  carrying  mails, 
troops,  supplies,  &c.,  which  has  not  been  paid  to  the  companies,  but 
which  has  been  applied  by  the  government  to  the  payment  of  their 
indebtedness,  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  for  that  purpose,  to  October 
31, 1877,  is  as  fellows,  viz : 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company $3,657, 139  96 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company 1,423,555  74 
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Kansas PaoiAo Bailroad Compaoy |1, 307,044  31 

WeaternPaeificBailroadCompaDy 9,365  75 

Sioux  City  and  Paciflo  Bailioad  Company 34,391  46 

Central  Branch,  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company 39, 7U0  13 

Total 6,471,197  34 

The  amonot  of  one-half  of  the  same  accouuts,  which  Las  not  been 
paid  to  the  companies,  but  withheld  under  provision  of  section  2  of  the 
act  approved  March  3,  1873,  whereby  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  dire<^ted  to  withhold  all  payments,  &c.,  and  also  under  a  stipula- 
tion entered  into  as  regards  the  (Juion  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
whereby  the  judgment  against  the  United  States  in  case  No.  571,  Oc- 
tober term,  1875,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  not  to  be  collected  until 
after  final  judgment  in  the  suit  to  recover  sums  claimed  to  be  due  to 
the  United  States  as  the  five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings,  and  which  has 
been  applied  by  the  government  to  the  payment  of  their  indebtedness 
and  covered  into  the  Treasury  for  that  purpose,  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company |1,299,652  GO 

708.611  62 

224,635  75 

1  25 

31,267  34 

21,048  22 


CeDtral  Pacific  Bailroad  Company J 

Kanaaa  Pacific  Bailroad  Company 

Western  Pacific  Bailroad  Company 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Bailroad  Company 

Central  Branch,  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company 


Total 2,285,216  18 

Total  amoont  covered  into  the  Treasury 8,756,413  52 

In  addition  to  this  sum,  the  amount  of  transportation-accounts  ren- 
,  dered  by  the  companies  for  services  performed,  and  which  remained  un- 
paid October  31, 1877,  for  lack  of  proper  appropriations  or  for  reason 
that  they  were  in  process  of  settlement,  is  quite  large,  and,  from  the 
best  information  to  be  obtained,  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company (1,600,000 

450,000 

400,000 


Central  Pacific  Bailroad  Company 

Kansas  Pacific  Bailroad  Company 

Western  Pacific  Bailroad  Company 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Bailroad  Company 

Central  Branch,  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company 


12, 000 
3,000 


Total ,     2,465.000 

Total  amount  paid  and  to  be  paid  as  one-half  of  transportation-ac- 
coants  to  October  31, 1877,  is,  on  above  basis,  $7,703,697.34. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  companies  to  the  government  to  October  31^ 
1877,  is  as  follows,  viz : 


Sailroftd  company. 


5»i«iP»dflo 

C«otnd  Pacific ,.,.. 

KiaauPaciflo 

^tttarnPacifio 

«OQx  City  and  Pacific 

^tral  Branch,  Union  Pacific. 

Total 


PrincipaL 


197,  S3A,  51S  00 
as.  885,  ISO  00 
6, 303, 000  00 
1, 970, 560  00 
1, 038, 320  00 
1, 600, 000  00 


64, 623, 512  00 


Interest 


110, 740, 646  38 

12,519,447  11 

2,  454, 633  03 

988,891  54 

845,009  89 

945,059  91 


28, 493, 685  86 


Total. 


137, 977, 160  38 
38,404.567  11 
8, 757, 633  03 
9,959,451  54 
9, 4  A  329  89 
9, 545, 059  91 


93, 117, 197  86 
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These  amounts  are  subject  to  iucrease  or  decrease  as  to  total  indebt- 
edness by  the  application  of  the  $2,285,216.18  and  the  (2,465,000  before 
stated,  as  the  Supreme  Coart  may  decide  in  the  suits  now  pending. 

SINKING-FUND. 

• 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  the  October  term,  1875, 
held,  in  the  case  of  The  United  States  vs.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  (1  Otto,  72,)  that  the  companies  cannot  be  required  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  until  the  maturity  of  the  principal.  This  decision 
of  the  conrt  of  last  resort  leaves  the  United  States  powerless,  under  pres- 
ent laws,  to  obtain,  before  the  maturity  of  the  bonds,  any  return  for  the 
large  sums  advanced  and  to  be  advanced  to  the  companies,  except  the 
one-half  compensation  for  services  rendered  to  the  government,  and  the 
5  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  roads  after  completion. 

These  sources  are  so  entirely  inadequate  to  reimburse  the  United 
States,  that  various  measures  have  been  suggested  for  securing  pay- 
ment at  the  maturity  of  the  bonds.  The  president  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Company,  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
Oth  February,  1875,  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  sinking-fund  by 
the  annual  payment  of  $500,000  for  twenty  years,  and  of  $750,000  there- 
after. This  proposition  was  afterward  modified  so  as  to  offer  to  pay 
$500,000  for  ten  years,  $750,000  for  ten  years,  and  $1,000,000  beginning 
1st  July,  1895.  These  sums  include  the  charges  against  the  govern- 
ment for  transportation  and  mail-service.  The  Central  Pacific  Com- 
pany shortly  afterward  made  propositions  on  the  same  subject. 

What  is  known  as  the  Lawrence  bill,  which  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  requires  the 
Union  Pacific  Company  to  pay  semiannuaUy  the  sum  of  $994,731,  which 
sum,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  is  necessary  to  meet  the  principal  and  inter- 
est due  at  the  maturity  of  the  bonds.  Other  sums  are  required  by  said  : 
bill  to  be  paid  by  the  other  companies.  The  proceeds  from  transporta- 
tion and  mail-service,  and  5  per  cent,  of  net  earnings,  are  not  included  ■ 
in  these  sums. 

The  government  directors  of  the  Union  Pacitic  Company,  in  their  last 
annual  report,  express  the  opinion  that  a  semiannual  payment  ol 
$500,000,  compounded  at  6  per  cent.,  together  with  the  one-half  of  the 
charges  for  transportation  and  the  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings,  will 
sufBce  to  meet  all  the  liabilities  of  said  company  to  the  United  States  at 
the  maturity  of  its  bonds.  According  to  their  figures,  these  three  items 
would  amount  to  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  on  their  es- 
timate of  the  amount  that  would  be  received  from  the  one-half  transpor- 
tation and  5  per  cent,  of  net  earnings,  the  sum-total  received  would  vary 
but  little  from  that  named  in  the  Lawrence  bill. 

As  this  important  subject  is  already  receiving  iu  Congress  ihat  earn-  - 
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est  attention  which  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  deserves,  I 
deem  it  nnneeessary  to  go  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  any  of  the 
plans  proposed.  That  the  law  contemplates,  and  the  public  interest  de- 
nuuids,  the  full  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  of  the  whole  amonnt, 
principal  and  interest,  advanced  for  the  railroad  companies,  is  unques- 
tionable, and  I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  presentation  of  the 
ability  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  to  discharge  their  indebted- 
ness to  the  government. 


THE  ABILITY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  TO  PAY. 

In  addition  to  the  one-half  of  transportation  accounts  for  services  ren- 
dered, the  amount  of  which  has  been  withheld  and  applied  upon  the 
indebtedness  of  the  companies,  the  act  approved  July  1, 1802,  section 
six,  requires  ^*  that,  after  said  road  is  completed,  until  said  bonds  and 
interest  are  paid,  at  least  five  per  centum  of  the  net  earnings  of  said 
road  shall  also  be  annually  applied  to  the  payment  thereof." 

The  following  approximation  is  made  of  the  amount  due  from  the  com- 
panies on  this  account,  exclusive  of  interest  accrued  by  reason  of  non- 
payment annually,  to  October  31, 1877,  viz : 


Conpuiy. 

Roftd    ooin* 
pletad. 

Tears. 

OroM 
earnings. 

Operating- 
expenses. 

Net  earnings. 

Flye  per 
cent    of 
net  earn- 
ings. 

Tr.P.RR 

Nor.    6,iae9 
July  18.1869 

Nov.  arises 

Jan.  SS.1870 
March  3.  Id69 
Jan.  80, 1868 

8 
9 

81 
91 

*td5,000,000 

m,  000. 000 

97,000,000 

140,000,000 
33,000,000 
15,500,000 

145,000,000 
4%  000, 000 
11,500,000 

12.250.000 

C.P.K.E 

K.P.R.R 

2,100,000 
575,000 

W.P.R.R* 

&C.AP.B.R 

C.B..XT  P.R.R 

fi.  600, 000 
1,300,000 

s;  100,000 

1,500,000 

500l00O 
§Deflc{t900,000 

25,000^ 

ToUl 

190, 900, 000 

92,100,000 

99,000,000 

4, 950, 003 

*  Indading  Omaha  bridge  earnings  and  operating-expenses,  which  are  omitted  from  the  published 
reports  of  the  company. 

t  Upsa  the  basis  of  ^^  of  the  total  earnings  and  expenses,  which  is  subject,  however,  to  invostiga- 
tiSQ  uto  the  actnal  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  remaioing  portion  of  the  road. 

:CauoUdated  with  &  P.  R.  R.  June  22. 1870. 

§  An  iDQoiry  into  this  deficit  is  in  progress. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  G  ])er  cent,  per  aunum  being  added  to  this 
8Qm  of  $4,950,000,  from  the  time  when  the  annual  applications  thereof 
Bhonld  have  been  made,  will  increase  it  to  more  than  $6,000,000,  which 
is  the  amount  immediately  involved  in  the  pending  «*Five-per-cenf 
suits. 

The  ability  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Compa- 
nies to  pay  the  above  sums  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  following  facts, 
%re8,  and  comparisons : 

Oiuitting  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  Companies 
from  the  enumeration,  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  1876,  eight 
hundred  and  nine  (809)  railroad  companies  in  operation  in  the  United 
States,  owning  76,258  miles  of  road.   Of  these,  181  only  paid  dividends ; 
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30  paid  8  per  cent.,  36  paid  over  8  per  cent.,  115  paid  under  8  per  cent., 
and  628  paid  no  dividends.  Of  these  809  companies,  tbe  earnings  of  31 
were  insufficient  to  pay  ^^  operating-expenses,''  the  earnings  of  170  were 
insufficient  to  pay  ^' operating-expenses"  and  <^  interest,"  and  216  de- 
faulted on  their  "  bon<}-interest." 

*  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad 
Company,  did  better  than  ever  before  in  the  year  1876,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  all  other  railroad  companies  suffered  from  the  great  de- 
pression of  trade  and  industrial  enterprise.  (See  pages  XV  and  XVI 
of  Poor's  Manual,  1877.) 

Gross  earnings $31,033,803 

Operating-expenses 14,000,286 

Net  earnings , 17,033,517 

Bonded  interest,  paid |6, 612, 815 

Eight  per  cent,  dividend  on  stock 7,299,000 

13,911,815 

Surplus ^.      3,121,702 

Excepting  these  two  companies  from  the  calculation,  but  34^  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  stock  invested  in  railroads  pays  a  dividend ;  the  average 
rate  per  cent,  of  dividends  paid  is  but  2^^'j  but  68f  per  cent,  of  the 
bonded  investment  in  railroads  receives  interest,  and  the  average  rate 
of  interest  is  but  4^^^  per  cent  The  two  railroads  named  pay  8  per 
cent,  dividends  on  capital  stock,  and  6^^^  per  cent,  interest  on  their 
bonded  debt. 

On  the  ^^  one-hundred  miles  basis"  a  comparison  between  all  other 
roads  in  the  United  States  and  these  two  roads  for  the  year  1876,  is  as 
follows,  viz : 


Items. 


AU  other 
roAds. 


Union  Paoiflo 
and  Centoal 
PaeliloBail- 

ItMUU. 


Looomotiyes  need 

PasseDger-can  need 

Frelghwjars  need 

Capital  stock 

ondeddebt 

Cost  oi  road  and  equipment 
Paasenser-eamings 
Frelgh&earnings . . 


Total  earnings,  inolading  mails,  Ao 

Operating-expenses 

Net  earnings 

Bond'interest  paid 

DiTidends  on  capital  stock 


SI 

9C 

510 

18,918.919 

8,793,355 

5,170,389 

184.859 

397,754 

686.814 

436,604 

S49, 610 

129,087 

90,180 


17 

90 

319 

$4,658,119 

7,180,349 

11,453,038 

453,795 

806,054 

1.379,465 

*681,867 

756,968 

993.795 

384,906 


*Con8troction,  new  eqoipment,  and  improvements  evidently  enter  largely  into  Uiis  amount  for 
"  operatiog-ezpenses." 


To  illastrate  still  more  fully  the  ability  of  the  TTuiou  Pacific  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Companies  to  earn  money,  and  with  a  proper  dis- 
posal of  their  earnings  in  due  time  to  pay  off  all  of  their  indebtedness 
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to  the  govemmeDt,  the  followiog  statement  is  made.  Tbe  flgarea  are 
believed  to  be  nearly  correot,  baviDg  in  this  and  the  previuaa  statement 
beea  taken  largely  from  "  Poor's  Manual  of  the  Bailroads  of  the  United 
States." 


,„™ 

1 

s 
I 

i 

h 
1 

1 

•a 

1 

i 
1 

a 

1 

lUlM  of  TOid  opented. .. 

i.o»» 

1,S1) 

S.»Ti 

1,000 

ai47B       1       B7,3S5 

I139.e-«,3M 
».  450,084 

ISi 

(77,243,  le 

siesoiiw 

CcMoT  atbtFT  ppopertj... 

ISS>:::::::::::::: 

TaulamoaDtDfliiTMt- 

1SS,7H,58S 

H».(B0,S8S 

SM.  344, 870 

B7,B»,810 

1(11,078.05313,  828,  808.307 

118,000 

117,500 

117,852 

«,00<^ 

3e.7M.30C. 
S1.I01.W0 

S7.S3I1.SW 

M,nA»oo 
si,4aj,ooo 

37,B».flNI 

Ot.  on.  MO 
!B.O!B,l» 

8fl,4iW.30< 

M,e44.rja 

BoDdwl  debt 

""^  ^*""    "'^' 

51.600,  ai4 

3,0^.580,368 
9, 531, 330 

Tatal  g«»™l  lisWIily 

iis.ioa,8ia 

IJJ,&80,1» 

S5a,(»o.((« 

188,87^03: 

100. 7W,  WO  4, 325,534,  S«3 

PMMiBe«f-r«nilB|I» 

4.  4  ID,  00< 

T.  710,  000 

l.<00,000 

10,773,fllS 
1,4M.MM 

10.31R.Bai 
18,«).«8 

a,  804.504 

8.780,3*1 

13,'«44;st76      a67;0OJ,O3O 
3,10a,S53j       69,780,439 

s,a».ooi 

ie.ii<.M; 

si.Ba6.wa 

13,l<S'Ji074 

»(r.04ft5« 
10, 134.  171 

l^miUiij«p™*« 

3l,400.<n|      £94.074,813 

Nrti4n.lnes 

B.  300,  000 

B,4H,bes 

17,714,889 

11,011,416 

9,54a,819|       1I18.I-M,9I3 

^'TSoioS 
«,M9,flOI 

379,09 

880,181 

7, 17»,  am 

l.J53,6s5.        la.  144. 041 
3,704,098          80,946.758 

li.w«.ri*lil,"cb«^ndid')  .- 
Guml  npeucs,  410 ... 

!:S:a 

6."b58,'5m|       ».740,Mfl 

K8.WS 

890,801 

TJ,5*i 

1,833,  44* 

338.334 

TtOit  nmbytrelght-tnin* 

1,!M.OO0 
3.  MO,  000 

1,570.43; 

a.  770, 435 

4,741,485 

9,a78,»e« 

10,43il,e.w!      340,000.000 
9,464,471,      260,000.000 

loUl  SrS^l-BilleugB  . . . . 

m  033.  92. 

^:Z.^ 

3S8,O3i,0M 
fl4J,0(fiH07fl 

3,%3. 136H45 
1,874,447.055 

«39,5!N.115    7.000.000.000 
638. 577, 176;SI,OO0, 000, 000 

FMHI.ctn«TTl«l 

I(iUirffr»lghtq»rrtBd.. 

Siffi 

l.IuMi 

)Wi,350 
3,014,086 

as 
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The  facts  shown  by  this  statement  are  so  striking  that  a  comparison 
of  percentages  iaqnitennnecessary  to  demonstrate  the  great  advantages 
»bieh  these  two  Pacific  railroads  possess  over  all  others  iu  tbe  two 
priaci[>al  elements  of  successful  railroadiug — high  tariff)/  aud  limited  com- 
ptlition.  That  these  companies  are  fully  able  to  make  sufliuient  provis- 
ion for  a  discharge  of  their  whole  indebtedness  to  the  United  States 
seems,  therefore,  beyond  question. 

IMPEOVEMBKT  EEQUIEED   IN  THE  SYSTEM   OF   ACCOUNTABILITY. 

Coder  the  provisions  of  section  20  of  the  act  approved  July  1,  18CU, 

WetioD  13  of  the  act  approved  J;ily  2,  1804,  and  those  of  the  act  ap- 
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proved  Juue  25, 1868,  the  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  are  required  to 
make  certain  annual  reports  to  this  department,  and  the  government 
directors  are  likewise  required  to  communicate,  from  time  to  time,  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  companies,  such  as  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  department. 

Reports  have  been  made  by  the  several  companies  from  year  to  year; 
bnt  none  of  the  reports  rendered  have  given  thsit  full  and  specific  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  receipts,  expenditures,  and  indebtedness  of  the  roads 
which  is  called  for  by  law,  and  which  is  necessary  to  a  full  knowledge 
of  their  true  condition. 

The  reports  made  annually  by  the  government  directors  have  fur- 
nished much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  roads,  and  have  inti- 
mated and  suggested  many  things  whereby  the  condition  of  the  roads 
could  be  improved. 

Whether  the  laws  now  in  force  are  repealed  and  new  laws  passed  or 
not,  in  justice  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  filling  the  positions  of  gov- 
ernment directors,  as  well  as  to  enable  the  government  to  utilize  and 
systematize  matters  connected  with  these  railroads,  in  which  there  is  so 
much  at  stake,  legislation  looking  to  more  practical  methods  of  obtain- 
ing information  seems  to  be  absolutely  required. 

In  order  that  the  amount  of  net  earnings  be  properly  and  accurately 
ascertained,  it  is  desirable  that  monthly  reports,  instead  of  annual  ones, 
be  made  to  this  department  on  proper  forms  to.  be  prepared  and  fur- 
nished to  all  the  Pacific  railroad  companies.  The  business  of  the  two 
main  companies  is  assuming  such  large  proportions  that  the  annual  re- 
port is  too  slow,  and  altogether  of  too  summary  a  character  to  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  government  should  receive  its 
information  in  regard  to  the  business  and  condition  of  these  roads  just 
as  often  and  just  as  promptly  as  a  board  of  directors  or  any  officer  of  the 
company.  The  companies  should  be  required  to  keep  their  accounts  in 
such  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  give  promptly  and  with  accuracy  any 
information  required  by  the  department. 

One  of  the  difficulties  at  present  in  the  way  of  obtaining  proper  infor 
mation  is  the  fact  that  the  companies  put  their  own  construction  upon 
the  laws,  as  to  what  reports  are  required  of  them  ;  and  whether  they 
report  or  not  according  to  the  construction  of  the  department,  there  is 
no  penalty  for  non-compliance.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  nianner 
of  keeping  their  accounts  or  rendering  reports  to  the  government. 

Not  to  go  too  much  into  detail,  it  may  be  stated,  that  while  the  law 
requires  that  the  reports  called  for  shall  contain  "  a  statement  of  the  in- 
debtedness  of  said  company,  setting  forth  the  various  kinds  thereof,'' 
the  companies  report  the  amount  of  their  funded  debt,  leaving  out  their 
floating  debt — their  entire  indebtedness — or  failing  to  give  the  details 
thereof;  90,  with  the  required  *' statement  of  the  expense  of  said  road 
and  its  fixtures,"  the  entire  annual  expense  of  operating  as  well  as  the 
amount  invested  in  new  property  or  improvements— ^fwres — is  evidently 
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reqaired,  but  has  never  been  furnished  in  sach  manner  as  to  give  an  in- 
telligent idea  as  to  its  correctness.  The  reports  of  ^'engineers,  snperin- 
tendenta,  or  other  officers  who  make  annaal  reports  to  said  railroad  com- 
panies" are  required  to  be  famished,  bat  have  not  been  by  all.  Again, 
in  the  case  of  the  Central  Pacific,  it  is  necessary  to  a  proper  division  of 
its  earnings  and  expenses,  that  a  separate  account  and  report  be  had  as 
to  that  part  of  the  road  known  as  aulmdized^  namely,  866  miles  of  its 
1,219.  The  Union  Pacific  fails  to  report  the  earnings  and.  expenses  of 
the  Omaha  Bridge,  although  decided  in  1875  to  be  a  part  of  their  road. 
The  expenditures  for  improvements,  betterments,  and  for  new  construc- 
tion and  equipment  should  be  given  in  detail  and  verified  by  a  competent 
officer  of  the  government,  and  the  time  of  making  up  their  annual  state- 
ments should  be  June  30  of  each  year,  conforming  to  the  fiscaUyear  of  the 
government. 

These  constitute  but  a  few  of  the  shortcomings  in  the  reports  made  by 
the  companies  to  this  department. 

For  thesui>ervisingof  the  accounts  of  these  railroads,  the  government 
directors  recommend  that  a  special  bureau  should  be  established  iji  this 
department.  With  this  recommendation  I  fully  concur.  A  competent  and 
eoergetic  officer  in  charge  of  such  a  bureau  would  enable  this  department 
to  act  promptly  and  intelligently,  whenever  action  on  its  part  is  required, 
in  regard  to  the  great  interests  of  the  government  in  these  railroads, 
and  to  furnish  valuable  assistance  to  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment and  to  Congress  in  matters  relating  thereto. 

The  report  of  the  gov  ernment  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad 
Company,  (the  only  one  for  which  such  directors  are  appointed,)  for  the 
year  ending  30th  June  last,  is  herewith  transmitted.  The  act  of  1st 
July,  1862,  provided  for  two  such  directors  to  bo  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  number  was  increased  to  five  by  the  act  of  2d  July,  1864, 
which  also  provides  that  one  of  them  shall  be  placed  on  each  of  the  com- 
pany's standing  committees,  and  at  least  one  on  every  special  commit- 
tee. They  are  required  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  answer  to  any  inquiries  he  may  make  of  them,  touching 
the  condition,  management,  and  progress  of  the  work,  and  to  communi- 
cate to  him,  at  any  time,  such  information  as  should  bo  in  his  posses- 
sion. They  are  authorized  to  go  over  the  road  as  often  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  a  full  knowledge  of  its  condition  and  management. 

Their  reports  embody  much  valuable  information  that  would  not  other- 
wise come  into  the  possession  of  the  General  Government.  The  sugges- 
tions contained  in  their  last  report  are  well  worthy  of  consideration  by 
Congress. 

TUE  KANSAS  PACIPIO  RAILEOAD. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  Eoad  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  3d 
November,  1876,  in  consequence  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  company 
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to  pay  the  iDterest  on  its  first-mortgage  bonds.  In  a  printed  paper  ad- 
dressed to  me,  on  the  2l8t  of  April  last,  by  the  chairman  and  secretary 
of  a  committee  of  nine  of  first-mortgage  bondholders,  it  is  alleged  that 
said  failure  to  pay  interest  was  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  persistently  refused  to  transport  pas- 
sengers and  freight  in  connection  with  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  Denver 
Pacific  companies  on  the  terms  and  in  the  manner  required  by  the  acts 
of  1st  July,  1862, 2d  July,  1864,  3d  March,  1869,  and  20th  June,  1874 ; 
that  said  acts  contemplated  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  Denver  Pacific 
railroads  as  a  part  of  the  connected  and  continuous  line  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  intersecting  the  Union  Pacific  at 
Cheyenne,  to  be  operated  without  any  discrimination  for  or  against  said 
roads ;  tha^  the  Union  Pacific  company  has  wholly  disregarded  the  re- 
peated requests  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  Denver  Pacific  companies  to 
observe  the  provisions  of  said  acts,  and  has  denied  its  obligations  to 
conform  thereto,  establishing  and  maintaining,  in  contravention  of  said 
acts,  discriminatiug  rates  of  fare  for  passengers  and  freight  for  mer- 
chandise against  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  Denver  Pacific  companies ; 
that  the  distance  from  Cheyenne  to  Ogden  is  516  miles,  one-half  the 
distance  from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  and  yet  the  Union  Pacific  Company 
charges,  in  many  cases,  as  much  for  transportation  from  Cheyenne  to 
Ogden  as  from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  and  in  all  cases  out  of  proportion  to 
the  distance  traversed,  thereby  compelling  travelers  and  shippers  to  go 
to  Omaha  as  a  starting-point,  greatly  to  the  damage  of  the  Kansas 
Pacific  and  Denver  Pacific  companies;  that  while  the  Kansas  Pacific 
company  has  made  default  in  payment  of  interest,  the  Union  Pacific 
company,  by  means  of  the  monopoly  thus  established,  has  paid  8  per 
cent,  dividends  annually  to  its  stockholders,  besides  paying  the  interest 
on  its  debt,  (other  than  that  due  the  United  States ;)  that  the  General 
Government  is  interested  in  having  said  discrimination  terminated,  in 
order  that  the  sums  advanced  to  the  Kansas  Pacific  company  by  the 
United  States  may  not  be  utterly  lost. 

A  list  of  some  of  the  discriminating  charges  accompanies  the  paper. 
That  there  is  such  discrimination  is  beyond  dispute.  That  it  is  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Pacific  railroad  acts  there 
can  scarcely  be  serious  doubt.  There  seems  to  be  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Union  Pacific  company  voluntarily  to  remedy  this  evil,  but 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  proper  steps  should  be  taken  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  acts  of  Congress. 

PATENTS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  reports  that  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1877, 19,914  applications  for  patents  were  filed. 

The  number  of  patents  issued,  including  reissues  and  designs,  was 
14,459^  the  number  of  caveats  filed  was  2,658;  1,098  patents  were  al- 
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lowed  bat  Dot  issaed  becaase  the  final  fee  was  not  paid ;  1,275  applica- 
tions for  registration  of  trade-marks  were  received ;  968  trademarks 
were  registered ;  556  applications  for  registration  of  labels  were  filed ; 
324  labels  were  registered. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  office  from  all  sources  were  $714,964.73;  the 
total  expenditures  were  $609,043.24,  leaving  an  excess  of  $105,921.49  of 
receipts  over  expenditures. 

The  Commissioner  reports  that  he  has  found  himself  embarrassed 
during  the  year  by  the  smallness  of  the  appropriations  for  the  regular 
work  of  the  office,  which  were  less  by  $62,000  than  the  appropriations 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876. 

^  large  part  of  the  expense  for  the  year  has  been  for  reproducing:,  by 
photolithography,  drawings  of  patents  issued  in  former  years.  This 
forms  no  part  of  the  regular  wof  k,  but  has  been  carried  on  toward  com- 
pletion for  some  years.  It  is  expected  that  this  work  will  be  finished 
during  the  present  year.  Upon  its  completion  a  material  reduction  can 
be  made  in  the  expenses  of  the  office,  while  the  copies  of  drawings  kept 
for  sale  will  prove  a  source  of  revenue. 

The  Commissioner  reports  an  increasing  revenue  from  the  fees  for  the 
registration  of  trade-marks.  The  fee  for  registration  is  $25,  and  is  pay- 
able on  filing  the  application,  and,  like  other  fees,  cannot  be  returned 
to  the  applicant  in  case  the  registration  is  refused.  The  Commissioner 
suggests  that  it  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  practice  of  the  Pat- 
ent Office  in  other  cases  to  require  a  fee  of  $15  upon  the  filing  of  the 
application  and  an  additional  fee  of  $10  upon  tlie  allowance  of  the 
claim. 

The  Commissioner  renews  the  recommendation,  made  in  the  report  for 
1874,  that  a  special  appropriation  be  made  for  the  preparation  of  com- 
plete digests  of  all  patents  granted  by  the  United  States.  Such  digests 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  and  insure  greater  accuracy  in  the 
business  of  the  Patent  Office.  These  suggestions  are  commended  to 
your  favorable  consideration. 

Under  a  recent  arrangement,  duplicate  copies  of  all  British  patents, 
issued  since  1852,  56,000  in  number,  will  be  furnished  gratuitously  to 
the  Patent  Office.  When  properly  classified  and  arranged,  those  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  office.  The  Commissioner  suggests 
that  there  should  be  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  Patent  Office  library,  as  many  recent  valuable  works  having 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  business  of  the  office  have  not  yet  been 
placed  npon  its  shelves. 

The  Commissioner  again  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  additional  room  for  his  office,  which  can  be  supplied  only  by  the 
action  of  the  law-making  power.  Great  inconvenience  is  experienced 
on  account  of  the  want  of  sufficient  space  for  the  working  force  and 
material  of  the  office. 
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PENSIONS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  shows  that  at  the 
closeof  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  there  were  on  the  files  of  his  office 
42,809  original  Army  invalid  claims ;  19,344  invalid  increase ;  32,713 
Army  widows'  originial ;  814  widows'  increase ;  975  original  Navy  in- 
valids; G2  Navy  invalid  increase;  524  Navy  widows' original,  and  2 
Navy  widows'  increase  claims. 

To  that  number  were  added  during  the  year  16,533  original  Army  in- 
valid ;  11,214  Army  invalid  increase ;  5,269  original  Navy  widows' ;  780 
Army  widows' increase ;  271  original  Navy  invalid;  117  Navy  invalid  in- 
crease; 97  original  Navy  widows',  and  1&  Navy  widows'  increase  claims. 

Seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-one  original  Army  invalid,  132  origi- 
nal Army  widows',  4  Army  widows'  increase,  6  original  Navy  invalids' 
and  1  original  Navy  widow's  claims  were  taken  from  the  rejected  files 
and  reopened,  making  a  grand  total  of  61,112  original  Army  invalid  ; 
21,558  Army  invalid  increase;  33,114  original  Army  widows';  1,598 
Army  widows' increase ;  1,252  original  Navy  invalids ;  179  Navy  invalid 
increase;  622  original  Navy  widows',  and  18  Navy  widows'  increase 
claims,  for  disposal. 

Of  claims  under  the  act  of  February  14, 1871,  there  were  pending  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  341  survivors'  and  389 
widows'  claims ;  108  survivors'  and  383  widows'  claims  were  filed  during 
the  year,  and  9  each  of  survivors'  and  widows'  rejected  claims  were  re- 
opened, making  a  total  of  648  survivors'  and  746  widows'  claims. 

There  were  examined  and  allowed  during  the  year  7,134  original 
Army  invalid ;  8,922  Army  invalid  increase ;  3,790  original  Army  wid- 
ows' ;  678  Army  widows'  increase ;  148  original  Navy  invalid ;  76  Navy 
invalid  increase;  71  original  Navy  widows',  and  7  Navy  widows'  in- 
crease claims. 

Of  claims  under  the  act  of  February  14,  1871,  there  were  allowed  57 
survivors' and  126  widows' claims,  making  a  totalof  21,019  pension  claims 
allowed,  against  17,451  the  year  preceding. 

There  were  rejected  during  the  year  13,284  pension  claims,  as  follows: 
Array  invalid,  original,  4,609 ;  Army  invalid,  increase,  7,026 ;  Army 
widows',  original,  1,355;  Army  widows',  increase,  13;  Navy  invalid,  orig- 
inal, 51;  Navy  invalid,  increase,  38;  Navy  widows',  original,  66;  sur- 
vivors of  the  war  of  1812,  43;  and  widows  of  soldiers  of  the  war  of 
1812, 83  ;  leaving  on  hand  unadjudicated  on  June  30,  1877,  91,981  pen- 
sion claims  of  all  classes. 

The  total  addition  to  original  claims  for  pension  is  7,110;  total  reduc- 
tion of  increase  claims,  4,639. 

The  yearly  value  of  claims  allowed  during  the  year  is  $1,343,534.84  as 
follows:  Army  invalid,  $472,453.22;  increased  pension  to  invalids, 
$369,996.12;  Army  widows,  &c.,  $446,292;  increased  pension  to  Army 
widows,  $16,504;  Navy  invalids,^$16,528.50;  increased  pension  to  Navy 
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invalids,  $2,877 ;  Kavy  widows,  &c.,  $10,260;  increased  pension  to  Navy 
widows,  $9.60;  survivors  of  the  war  of  1812,  $5,568,  and  widows  of  the 
soldiers  of  said  war,  $12,096. 

The  value  of  the  reduction  to  the  rolls  during  the  year,  by  reason  of 
death,  remarriage,  and  termination  of  pension  from  other  causes,  is 
$1,568,644.10;  making  a  total  reduction  of  $225,109.26  to  the  rolls. 

The  number  of  Army  invalid  pensioners  on  the  roll  increased  during 
the  year  5,809 ;  that  of  Army  widows,  decreased  4,112;  that  of  Navy 
invalids,  increased  79 ;  that  of  Navy  widows,  &o.,  decreased  27 ;  while 
the  number  of  survivors  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  of  the  widows  of  the 
soldiers  of  said  war,  decreased  1,404  and  378  respectively. 

The  total  number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll  June  30, 1877,  was  232,104, 
as  follows :  Army  invalids,  114,119 ;  Army  widows,  97,056 ;  Navy  inva^ 
lids,  1,722;  Navy  widows,  &c.,  1,717;  survivors  of  the  war  of  1812, 12,802; 
and  widows  of  soldiere  of  that  war,  4,609. 

Yearly  value  of  the  rolls,  $25,371,215.43.  The  total  reduction  to  the 
rolls  was  33. 

Daring  the  year  the  following  amounts  were  paid  for  pensions :  to 
Army  invalids,  $12,955,544.15;  to  Army  widows,  &c.,  $13,348,383.57; 
to  Navy  invalids,  $199,619.40 ;  to  Navy  widows,  &c.,  $322,926.63 ;  sur- 
vivors of  the  war  of  1812,  $934,657.82 ;  to  the  widows  of  the  soldiers  of 
said  war,  $361,548.91,  making  a  total  of  $28,122,683.48. 

The  cost  of  disbursement,  including  fees  of  pension  agents,  fees  of 
examining-surgeons,  and  compensation  of  agents,  and  expenses  of  agen- 
cies, was  $524,129.01.  There  remained  in  the  hands  of  pensionagents, 
June  30,  1877,  $339,197.04. 

Of  the  appropriation  for  Army  pensions,  $453,437.86,  and  of  the  appro- 
priation for  Navy  pensions,  $2,052.61  were  not  drawn  from  the  Treasury, 

The  amount  of  pension  due  at  first  payment  in  claims  allowed  during 
the  year,  was,  to  Army  invalids,  $1,279,874.72;  Army  widows,  &c.j 
$1,950,852.80;  Navy  invalids,  $16,786.65,  and  Navy  widows,  &c., 
$37,422.89,  making  a  total  of  $3,284,937.12. 

During  the  year  861  applications  for  bounty-land  were  received;  85 
warrants  were  issued,  aggregating  13,120  acres  of  land;  and  451  appli- 
cations were  rejected. 

The  special-service  division  of  the  office  made  1,926  investigations 
daring  the  year,  resulting  in  the  dropping  of  the  names  of  555  pensioners 
from  the  roll,  in  the  reduction  bf  the  rate  of  62  pensioners,  and  the  re- 
jection of  334  pending  c\2L\ms  prima  facie  established. 

The  aggregate  saving  to  the  government  by  reason  of  these  investiga- 
tions was  $379,026.62,  at  a  cost  of  $40,022.78  for  per  diem  allowance  to 
and  actual  expenses  incurred  by  the  special  agents. 

A  number  of  attorneys  were  suspended  and  debarred  from  practice 
by  reason  of  illegal  practices ;  42  cases  were  submitted  to  the  proper 
officers  for  criminal  prosecution ;  23  indictments  were  found  against 
offenders  against  the  pension  laws ;  12  were  convicted  and  9  were  ac- 
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quitted,  while  46  cases  are  in  the  hands  of  various  United  States  attor- 
neys undisposed  of  and  awaiting  action. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $28,000,000  will  be  necessary  for  the 
pension  service  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  more  prompt  and  effi- 
cient settlement  of  pension  claims  is  worthy  of  special  consideration. 

Under  the  present  system  pension  claims  are  adjusted  on  ex-parie 
testimony,  given  by  witnesses  unknown  to  the  office,  and  whose  affida- 
vits are  generally  prepared  by  attorneys  dependent  for  their  fees  upon 
a  successful  prosecution  of  the  case.  Testimony  thus  procured  is  too 
often  colored  to  suit  the  facts  necessary  to  be  established,  and  where 
the  proof  involves  a  question  of  sequel  to  disabilities  incurred  in  the 
service,  it  has  been  found  very  unreliable  as  a  basis  for  correct  judg- 
ment. 

The  Commissioner  proposes  to  substitute  for  this  unreliable  system, 
with  its  1,578  examining-surgeons,  necessarily  dicing  in  medical  skill 
and  judgment,  a  corps  of  salaried  surgeons,  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  each  surgeon  assisted  by  a  competent  clerk,  to  be  assigned  to 
a  given  district.  Their  duties  will  be  to  make  a  personal  examination 
of  each  case  referred  to  them,  examine  claimants  and  witnesses,  and 
transmit  the  result  to  the  office.  The  Commissioner  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  by  this  system  a  mOre  prompt  and  just  settlement  of  claims 
would  be  secured,  and  by  a  proper  rating  of  pensioners  a  large  saving 
of  money  would  be  effected. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  and  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing speedy  adjustment  9f  claims  now  largely  in  arrears  would  appear 
to  call  for  some  radical  change  in  the  present  defective  system  of  exami- 
nations. As  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  is  urged 
not  only  on  the  ground  of  administrative  economy,  but  as  a  measure  of 
justice  to  deserving  pension-claimants,  I  earnestly  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  Congress. 

The  Commissioner  also  recommends  amendments  to  certain  sections 
of  the  Eevised  Statutes  relating  to  the  payment  of  pensions.  As  the 
changes  proposed  are  for  the  purpose  of  removing  certain  hardships 
which  the  present  laws  inflict,  I  fully  agree  with  the  recommendation. 

The  consolidation  of  pension-agencies,  in  conformity  to  the  President's 
order  of  May  7,  appears  to  have  been  successfully  accomplished  without 
inconvenience  to  the  government  or  the  pensioners. 

The  Commissioner  reports  prompt  payments  at  nearly  all  the  agencies, 
and  expresses  the  belief  that  by  a  consolidation  of  the  rolls  on  a  uniform 
plan — and  to  secure  which  steps  have  already  been  taken — payments 
even  more  prompt  can  be  made  in  the  future. 

The  necessary  suspension  of  the  agent  at  New  Orleans  on  the  eve  of 
a  payment  and  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  his  successor  caused 
a  delay  in  payments  at  that  agency.  Aside  from  this,  the  practical  re- 
sults of  the  consolidation  have  been  highly  gratifying,  the  saving  in 
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salaries  of  agents  alone,  on  the  basis  of  former  years,  being  $142,000 
per  annam. 

The  question  whether  the  abolition  of  all  the  pension  agencies  and  the 
payment  of  all  the  pensions  from  Washington  is  practicable,  and  what 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  that  end,  is  now  the  subject  of  earnest 
consideration  ^  but  aby  change  in  that  direction  would  require  additional 
legislation,  as  the  law  contemplates  the  paying  of  pensions  through 
agencies,  and  the  number  now  established  could  not  well  be  reduced 
without  a  radical  change  of  the  existing  system. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Commissioner  reports  that  during  the  year  twenty-one  thousand 
written  or  printed  communications  have  been  received  from  its  Ameri- 
can correspondents;  an  equal  number  of  letters  have  been  sent,  as 
well  as  about  eleven  thousand  bound  volumes  and  seventeen  hundred 
pamphlets. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  gather  and  classify  the  edneational  statis- 
tics of  the  entire  country  and  to  perfect  the  office-lists  of  institutions  of 
learning,  libraries,  and  scientific  and  educational  associations ;  of  these, 
nearly  nine  thousand  furnish  statistics  and  documents  to  the  office  for 
its  reports  and  special  publications. 

Among  the  works  in  progress  of  preparation  are  historical  reviews  of 
collegiate  instruction,  of  normal  instruction,  of  industrial  art  educa- 
tion, and  of  graded  school  systems  in  the  United  States. 

The  demand  for  information  in  regard  to  education  in  foreign  coun- 
tries was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  Centennial;  and  in  response  thereto 
the  bureau  has  in  course  of  preparation  circulars  and  special  reports 
relating  to  foreign  national  systems,  such  as  the  success  of  the  efforts 
adopted  for  public  instruction  in  Great  Britain  under  the  educational 
act  of  1870 ;  the  progress  of  industrial  and  technical  education  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Belgium,  including  trade  schools,  (weaving,  cook- 
ing, nursing,  &c.,)  school  for  agriculture,  forestry,  commerce,  &c. 

The  amount  apportioned  for  printing  find  binding  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1877,  having  been  exhausted  in  the  issue  of  the  report 
on  public  libraries,  no  other  publication  could  be  attempted.  Since 
July  1,  five  circulars  or  reports  have  been  issued,  as  follows : 

1.  The  International  Conference  on  Education,  held  at  Philadelphia 
in  connection  with  the  International  Exhibition. 

2.  Manaal  of  the  Common  Native  Trees  of  the  Northern  United  States, 
(for  the  use  of  teachers.) 

3.  Circular  of  Information  No.  1,  1877.    Education  in  China. 

i  Circular  of  Information  No.  2, 1877.  Education  in  Finland,  the 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  Wiirtemberg,  Portugal,  &c. 

5.  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Medical  Education  in  the  United 
States,  1776-1876. 
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Tho  Commissioner  states  that  the  removal  of  the  office,  as  re<iaired  by 
law,  to  the  building  occupied  by  the  Pension  Office  has  proved  greatly 
injurious  to  the  work,  the  new  quarters  furnishing  rooms  neither  suffi- 
cient in  number  nor  appropriate  in  arrangement. 

A  great  aid  to  the  work  of  the  office  is  its  collection  of  educational  ap- 
pliances; this  already  has  articles  of  great  value  illustrative  of  educa- 
tional methods  in  other  countries.  There  are  no  rooms  provided  for  its 
arrangement  or  display,  and  no  means  for  Its  care. 

The  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  the  constitutional  and  traditional 
practice  of  the  national  government  in  aiding  education,  and  believes 
the  moment,  is  opportune  for  the  execution  of  a  well  devised  system 
of  supplemental  aid,  and  that  this  aid  will  render  effectual  the  local 
efforts  of  educators  now  so  greatly  embarrassed. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  statistics  of  education  in  our  country 
in  1877  affords  some  evidence  of  improvement  over  the  same  in  1876. 

In  the  public  schools,  with  reduced  expenditures  for  salaries  and 
buildings,  there  has  been  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction 
by  making  it  consecutive  and  by  bringing  it  more  into  harihony  with 
tho  developments  of  the  child's  nature  and  the  necessities  of  his  future 
occupations.  Natural  science  has  been  taught  less  from  text-books  and 
more  from  specimens  and  in  the  field.  Industrial  drawing,  as  an  element 
of  popular  instruction,  has  made  much  progress. 

In  the  colleges  and  professional  schools  there  is  an  advance  of  the 
standard  of  admission^  and  in  many  schools  a  lengthening  of  the  course. 
Women  are  being  more  generally  provided  with  advantages  for  superior 
study,  and  for  preparation  for  professions  if  they  so  desire. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBIT. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  articles  exhibited  by  the  several  bureaus  of  the 
department  in  the  government  building  at  Philadelphia  was  delayed 
by  executive  order,  with  a  view  to  anticipate  Congressional  actioa  ia 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  museum.  Congress,  how- 
ever, took  no  action,  so  that  articles  by  further  executive  order  have 
been  returned  to  the  care  of  the  several  offices  by  which  they  were  ex- 
hibited, or  have  been  stored  for  future  exhibition. 

It  is  believed  that  much  has  been  done  by  the  exhibition  of  this  depart 
ment,  and  by  the  distribution  of  reports,  and  by  the  communication  of 
information  in  other  ways  to  inform  our  own  citizens  and  persons  resi- 
dent in  foreign  countries  respecting  the  patents  of  inventions,  the  public 
lands,  the  Indian  tribes,  the  geology  and  geography  of  the  Territories, 
the  education  of  our  country,  and  its  progressive  increase  in  territory, 
population,  industry,  and  wealth. 

From  the  Centennial  Commission  the  following  certificates  of  award 
have  been  already  received : 

"The  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,"  for  "Collection 
exhibit." 
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The  Department  of  the  Interior,''  for  "  Statistical  maps.'' 

**The  Bureau  of  Edacation,"  for  "  Collective  exhibit  embracing  objects 
representative  of  the  various  classes  included  in  Group  XXVIII." 

"The  United  States  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  t!ie  Tei*- 
ritories,"  ** First  Division,"  for  "Geographical  and  geological  maps, 
models,  and  photographs." 

"The  United  States  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  the  Terri- 
tories,  First  Division,"  for  "Models  of  caves,  and  cliflf-dwellings,  and  pot- 
tery.** 

"The  United  States  Geographical  and  Geological  Survevof  the  Terri- 
tories, Second  Division,"  for  "Geographical  and  geological  maps,  models, 
and  photographs.  " 

Also,  an  award  "  to  the  United  States  Geographical  and  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Territories"  (without  further  specifications)  for  "Geologi- 
cal maps,  models,  and  photographs." 

The  lack  of  funds  has  not  permitted  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  catalogues  and  reports  of  the  department  exhibition,  m  contemplated 
by  the  executive  board. 

GEOLOGICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  SURVEY. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

On  the  completion  of  the  survey  of  Colorado  last  year,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  department  that  the  work  of  the  United  States  Geological 
and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
F.  V.  Hay  den,  should  be  transferred  to  Wyoming  and  Idaho.  Tlie  belt 
of  country  including  the  Pacific  Railroad  having  been  explored  and 
mapped  in  detail  by  the  survey  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  commence  at  the  northiern  line  of  that  work  and  continue  west* 
ward  from  the  longitude  of  Fort  Steele,  Wyoming  Territory,  to  that  of 
Ogden,  Utah,  or,  more  precisely,  from  longitude  107^  to  112^  and  north- 
ward to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  survey  proper  the  past  season  was  divided  into  six  parties,  one 
of  which  was  devoted  to  the  primary  triangulation,  three  to  topograph- 
ical and  geological  work,  one  for  critical  paleontological  study,  and  one 
for  making  level-connections.  There  were  also  three  smaller  parties, 
evoted  to  special  investigations  in  different  portions  of  the  West. 

The  primary  triangulation  party  took  the  field  from  Rawlins  Springs, 
Wyo.  From  that  point  a  base-line  was  measured  with  great  accuracy, 
from  which  a  network  of  triangles  was  expanded  over  the  country  to 
the  North  and  West,  locating,  at  intervals  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles, 
prominent  peaks,  upon  which  stone  monuments  were  erected.  Upon 
these  points  was  based  the  system  of  secondary  triangulation.  The 
primary  system  was  extended  with  great  care  over  an  area  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  square  miles,  establishing  twenty-six  main  stations. 

The  three  well-equipped  topographical  and  geological  parties  surveyed 
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an  area  of  twenty>eight  thoasand  sqaare  miles.  Id  accordance  with  in 
stractions  from  this  department,  stone  monuments  were  built  at  all  the 
important  geodetic  stations  for  the  use  of  the  surveyors  of  the  public 
lands  under  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  The  entire 
number  thus  erected  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

As  soon  as  the  topographical  work  is  sufficiently  advanced,  a  chart 
will  be  prepared  shoyving  the  location  of  all  the  monuments  in  relation 
to  such  of  the  public  lands  as  are  suitable  for  arable  purposes.  Very 
careful  attention  was  given  to  the  study  and  classification  of  all  areas 
suitable  for  arable,  pastoral,  or  mining  purposes,  and  materials  were  se- 
cured for  a  (Retailed  economic  map  of  the  area  surveyed,  showing  the 
different  classes  of  laud  by  a  series  of  colors.  Much  attention  was 
given  to  the  measurement  of  the  volume  of  water  in  the  more  impor- 
tant streams  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  also  to  the  accumulation 
of  water  in  reservoirs  and  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells.  The  possible 
methods  for  the  redemption  of  what  are  called  the  '*  barren  lands''  were 
examined  with  great  care. 

A  party  wus  organized  during  the  past  season  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  critical  study  of  doubtful  points  in  the  geological  structure 
of  the  Kocky  Mountain  region,  and  the  results  have  been  of  the  most 
gratifying  character.  Numerous  facts  were  obtained  which  confirmed| 
in  a  remarkably  clear  manner,  the  statements  that  had  already  been 
made  by  the  chief  geologist,  that  while  certain  of  the  grand  divisions 
or  groups  of  strata  possessed  each  qertain  peculiar  characteristics  and 
are  recognizable  with  satisfactory  distinctness  as  general  divisions,  they 
really  constitute  a  continuous  series  of  strata  with  no  well-defined  planes 
of  demarkatiou,  stratigraphical  or  paleontologioal. 

A  very  large  collection  of  fossils,  as.  shells,  fishes,  insects,  plants,  &c., 
were  obtained,  many  of  which  are  new  to  science.  These  collections 
constitute  valuable  standards  for  reference  in  the  discussion  of  the 
various  questions  that  must  arise  in  the  preparation  of  the  geological 
reports. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  work  of  the  survey  during  the  past  sea- 
son was  the  careful  examination  of  the  probable  ancient  outlet  of  the 
great  lake  that  filled  the  Salt  Lake  Basin.  It  is  probable  that  the  waters 
flowed  northward  by  way  of  Marsh  Creek  into  the  Portneuf,  thence  into 
the  great  Shoshone  or  Snake  Kiver,  and  thence  into  the  Columbia  River. 
The  source  of  Marsh  Creek  is  in  the  lowest  pass  between  the  drainage  of 
the  Great  Basin  and  that  of  Snake  River. 

The  publications  of  the  survey  during  the  past  year  have  been  quite 
voluminous,  consisting  of  over  6,000  pages  octavo  and  2,000  pages 
quarto,  with  a  great  number  of  illustrations. 

Those  volumes  which  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation  are  two 
quarto  volumes  on  the  vertebrate  fossils  of  the  West,  one  on  the  fossil 
insects,  and  one  upon  the  Rhizopods,  certain  forms  of  microscopic  life 
that  have  had  greater  influence  in  building  up  the  crust  of  the  earth 
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than  all  other  forms,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  These  volumes  will 
prove  not  only  of  scientific  but  also  of  great  practical  importance. 

The  atlas  of  Colorado,  which  was  described  in  the  last  annual  report, 
will  be  completed  about  February,  1878.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  an- 
nual reports  of  the  survey  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation  and 
will  be  printed  and  ready  for  distribution  before  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress. 

In  1872,  the  organization  of  the  survey  was  matured  on  a  basis  of  an 
appropriation  of  $75,000,  with  $20,000  for  engraving  of  charts  and 
illustrations  for  reports.  This  estimate  was  granted  until  within  the 
past  two  years,  when  the  appropriations  for  engraving  have  been  omit- 
ted. The  consequence  is,  that  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the 
more  important  works  of  the  survey  have  been  greatly  impeded.  The 
estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1879,  is  the  same,  and  it  has 
been  made  to  meet  only  the  absolute  needs  of  the  organization  and  pre- 
serve it  from  disintegration. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Major  Powell  reports  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  parties  from  the  field 
in  January,  1877,  office- work  was  organized  and  pushed  with  all  possible 
vigor  through  the  winter  and  early  spring.  During  this  time  the  com- 
putations and  adjustments  for  the  triangulation  were  completed,  with 
the  determination  of  the  necessary  azimuths,  latitudes,  and  longitudes ; 
the  hypsometric  computations  were  also  made.  With  the  progress  of 
the  mathematical  work,  the  topographers  were  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  maps,  and  by  the  close  of  the  office  season  the, whole  was  put 
in  readiness  for  the  engraver. 

During  the  same  time  a  report  on  the  geology  of  the  Henry  Mountains 
was  prepared  with  stereograms,  diagrams,  and  other  illustrations,  and 
the  manuscript  was  sent  to  the  Public  Printer ;  it  is  now  ready  for  the 
binder. 

A  second  report  was  prepared  on  the  geology  of  the  volcanic  plateaus 
of  Utah,  but  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to  publish  it  until  the  region  had 
been  more  fully  investigated. 

During  this  office-season  the  ethnologic  work  was  more  thoroughly 
organized,  and  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  volunteer  assistants  living 
throughout  the  country  was  secured. 

On  this  subject,  one  volume  entitled  **  Contributions  to  North  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  vol.  I,^  was  published.  It  relates  to  the  tribes  of  Alaska, 
and  to  the  tribes  of  a  part  of  Washington  Territory  and  a  x)art  of  Ore- 
gon, and  is  accompanied  by  maps  of  those  districts,  showing  the  locality 
of  the  tribes.  A  second  volume  relating  to  the  tribes  of  California  has 
been  printed  and  is  ready  for  the  binder.  This  is  also  accompanied  by 
a  map. 

A  third  volume  on  this  subject  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

A  small  volume,  entitled  ''Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian  Lin- 
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gnagesi"  has  also  been  prepared  and  published.  This  book  is  intended 
for  distribution  among  colleotors.  A  tentative  classification  of  the  lin- 
guistic families  of  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  has  been  made ; 
this  has  been  a  work  of  great  labor. 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  surveying  corps  took  the  field.  Five 
parties  were  organized :  one  to  exteud  the  triangulation,  two  for  topo- 
graphic purposes,  one  geological,  and  one  for  the  classification  of  lauds. 
Several  minor  parties  were  also  organized.  Some  of  these  parties  are 
still  in  the  field.  The  region  surveyed  this  year  has  been  entirely  within 
the  Territory  of  Utah.  The  geographic  parties  have  completed  the 
survey  of  districts  86  and  75.  The  geological  party^has  completed  the 
survey  of  the  volcanic  plateaus  above  mentioned,  and  the  party  engaged 
in  the  classification  of  lands  has  extended  its  survey  over  the  whole  of 
the  Territory  of  Utah  except  a  small  portion  in  the  southwestern  corner, 
and  over  about  one-fourth  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  The  compata- 
tioiis  for  Utah  are  not  yet  completed ;  but  it  may  be  stated  as  a  close 
approximation,  that  the  area  which  can  be  redeemed  by  irrigation 
through  the  utilization  of  all  the  streams,  but  without  the  construction 
of  reservoirs,  is  about  1,250,000  acres. 

The  surveys  this  year  have  been  extended  over  large  areas  of  good 
pine  timber,  the  geographical  distribution  of  which  has  been  carefully 
determined. 

Extensive  and  valuable  coal-fields  are  embraced  in  the  survey,  and 
they  have  received  much  study. 

KOOKY  MOUNTAIN  LOCUSTS. 

Under  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1877,  a  commission  was 
authorized  to  report  upon  the  depredations  of  the  Eocky  Mountain 
locusts  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  and  the  best  practicable 
method  of  preventing  their  recurrence  or  guarding  against  their  inva- 
sions. 

The  following  gentlemen,  well  known  for  their  scientific  attainment.^, 
were  appointed  on  the  commission: 

Prof.  0.  Y.  Riley,  of  Missouri. 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  of  Illinois. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Packard,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  commissioners  began  their  work  in  April,  very  soon  after  their 
appointment.  Several  thousand  circulars  were  sent  to  persons  in  the 
locust  area,  and  two  bulletins  in  pamphlet  form  were  issued,  one  con- 
taining full  information  regarding  the  preventive  measures  and  direct 
remedies  against  the  joung  locusts,  for  immediate  use  by  farmers  j  the 
second  bulletin  contained  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the  locust,  with 
many  illustrations. 

The  locust  area  between  longitude  94^  and  120^  was  subdivided  into 
three  districts,  one  of  which  was  assigned  to  each  member,  who  at 
least  once,  and  in  some  cases  several  times,  visited  important  points 
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where  the  locusts  were  most  nameroas.  A  namber  of  paid  assistants 
were  employed,  reports  from  whom  are  ia  the  hands  of  the  commission- 
ers. Professor  Biley,  besides  visiting  Texas,  Missoari,  Kansas,  and 
Colorado  several  times,  also  visited  the  Manitoba  region,  in  British 
America.  Professor  Thomas  visited  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota. 
Dr.  Packard  late  in  May  and  daring  Jane  passed  through  Montana 
and  Dakota,  and  was  enabled  to  obtain  such  information  as  to  enable 
the  commission  to  predict  that  there  would  be  no  invasion  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  this  summer — a  prediction  which  subsequent  events  fally  con- 
firmed. He  was  also  in  Utah  and  Nevada  at  the  time  when  the  x>eople 
were  suffering  from  the  locusts,  and  afterward  made  a  journey  throngU 
Northern  California,  Eastern  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory,  so  as 
to  ascertain  the  Western  limits  of  the  Bocky  Moautain  locust,  which 
was  foiind  to  be  the  120th  meridian.  He  also  determined  the  species 
which  has  for  two  centaries  past  locally  ravaged  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  is  believed  that  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  the  personal  aid 
rendered  by  the  commissioners  and  their  assistants,  has  already  saved 
to  the  West  many  times  the  amount  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, while  the  survey  that  has  been  made  of  the  locust-area,  the  stady 
of  the  migrations,  habits,  parasites,  and  means  of  prevention,  has  laid 
the  way  for  future  investigations  which  will  eventuate  in  the  abatement 
of  the  evil. 

HOT  SPRINGS  COMMISSION. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  creating  the  Hot  Springs  commission, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  commissioners  to  survey,  lay  out, 
and  appraise  the  value  of  the  lands  on  the  Hot  Springs  reservation,  and 
to  adjudicate  the  claims  of  the  occupants,  &c.:  Hon.  A.  H.  Cragiu,  of 
New  Hampshire;  Hon.  John  Coburn,  of  Indiana;  and  Ex-Governor  M. 
L  Stearns,  of  Florida.  The  commissioners  have  prosecuted  the  work 
with  energy ;  and  although  it  was  found  more  difficult  than  at  first 
anticipated,  its  progress  toward  earl}^  completion  has  been  very  satis- 
factory. 

The  prosecution  of  the  surveys  has  required  much  care  and  skill;  the 
nature  of  the  land,  its  heavy  growth  of  timber,  its  rough  and  rocky 
ridges,  and  the  obliteration  of  old  lines  and  corners  making  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  lines  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty. 
The  following  results  have  been  secured  up  to  the  preseut  time: 

1.  The  exterior  lines  of  the  reservation  have  been  definitely  deter- 
Diined,  measured,  and  monuments  set  at  each  section  and  quarter-sec- 
tion corner. 

2.  General  subdivision  lines,  dividing  the  whole  area  iuto  squares  of 
proximate  2,600  feet  to  the  side,  have  been  run  and  accurately  meas- 
ured for  future  base-lines. 

3.  A  portion,  including  265  acres,  has  had  its  exterior  lines  run  and 
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measared,  and  has  been  accepted  as  the  ^^  Hot  Spring  Moantain  reser- 
vation.'' 

4.  All  claims  npon  the  entire  reservation,  which  had  any  improve- 
ments apon  them,  have  been  surveyed  to  the  namber  of  813,  and  areas 
computed  of  same. 

5.  Some  five  miles  of  baselines  have  been  run  through  the  principal 
streets. 

6.  The  topography,  upon  plan  of  10-foot  contours,  with  primes  over 
valuable  ground,  has  been  carried  over  three-fifths  of  the  reservation, 
and  is  being  fioished  over  the  remainder  of  the  territory. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  done,  completion  of  the  topography,  platting 
of  the  same,  and  study  thereof  and  determination  of  plan  for  streets, 
avenues,  &c.,  and  consequent  thereon,  a  proper  division  into  lots, 
blocks,  &c.,  and  thereafter  the  practical  laying  down  of  this  plan  upon 
the  ground. 

The  commissioners  report  that  the  number  of  claims  for  the  right  to 
purchase  laud  and  for  the  value  of  condemned  property  will  exceed  one 
thousand.  Much  of  the  testimony  relating  to  this  branch  of  the  work 
has  been  taken.  The  labor  of  preparing  these  cases  for  final  examina- 
tion will,  in  some  cases,  be  very  great,  as  every  conflicting  interest 
must  be  examined  and  passed  upon.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expense 
of  this  work  will  exceed  the  original  appropriation  by  at  least  $20|000. 

On  the  8th  September,  1877,  General  B.  F.  Kelly,  of  West  Virginia,  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  reservation,  and  soon  after  receiving 
full  instructions  entered  upon  his  duties.  No  report  has  yet  been 
received  from  him  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  his 
office  and  the  probable  revenues  to  meet  them. 

PAGOSA  HOT  SPRINGS  OF  COLORADO. 

In  view  of  the  action  by  Congress  vesting  in  the  United  States  the 
title  to  and  control  of  the  Hot  Springs  in  Arkansas,  and  believing  that 
medicinal  springs  should,  wherever  possible,  be  placed  beyond  the 
cupidity  of  speculators  so  that  rich  and  poor  can  alike  share  their 
benefits,  I  had  the  honor  to  recommend  in  May  last  the  reservation  of 
one  mile  square  of  land  having  the  Pagosa  Springs  as  its  center.  An 
executive  order  was  issued  to  that  effect. 

These  springs  are  situate  near  the  banks  of  the  San  Juan  River  in 
Colorado,  about  twenty  miles  from  its  southern  boundary,  and  near  the 
one  hundred  and  seventh  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM. 

One  hundred  and  seven  pupils  have  been  under  instruction  since  July 
1, 187G.  Uninterrupted  good  health  has  prevailed  in  the  institution,  the 
only  death  occurring  being  a  case  of  accidental  drowning. 

Two  students  graduating  from  the  collegiate  department  received  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  one  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy. 
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The  baildiDgs  of  the  iDstitatioD  are  within  a  few  weeks  of  entire  com- 
pletion, and  their  cost  will  be  within  the  amoant  of  the  estimates  and 
appropriations. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  institution  have  amounted  daring  the 
year  to  $53,292.31,  and  there  has  been  expended  on  buildings  the  sum 
of  $39,987.76. 

In  the  estimates  submitted,  beside  the  usual  amount  for  current 
expenses,  $5,000  is  asked  for  furnishing  and  fitting  up  the  new  build* 
ing,  including  a  small  amount  for  repairs  on  completed  portions  of  the 
buildings,  and  $10,000  for  the  inclosure,  improvement,  and  care  of  the 
grounds  of  the  institution. 

The  directors  urge  that  these  amounts  be  appropriated  so  as  to  be 
avaUable  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  since  the  early  completion  of 
the  improvements  contemplated  is  very  important. 

FEBEDMEITS  HOSPITAL. 

During  the  year,  703  patients  were  treated  in  the  hospital  and  asy- 
lom. 

Of  this  number,  500  were  admitted  during  the  year,  365  were  dis- 
eharged — 265  cured  and  100  relieved — and  109  died,  leaving  277  patients 
ander  treatment  in  the  hospital  June  30, 1877.  Over  three  thousand 
prescriptions  were  dispensed  to  the  poor,  and  medicines  and  medical 
attendance  were  furnished  firom  the  hospital,  when  needed,  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  Colored  Orphans'  Home— 115  in  number.  Subsistence  was 
provided  for  25  of  these,  who  are  included  in  the  aggregate  number  in 
the  hospital. 

The  proportionately  large  number  of  deaths  is  attributed  by  the  sur- 
geon-inchief  to  the  character  of  the  cases  received,  many  of  them  being 
SQch  as  had  reached  an  incurable  stage  before  admission,  owing  to  their 
want  of  means  to  procure  proper  care  and  medical  treatment,  and  to 
the  fact  that  of  the  500  admissions,  50  were  for  treatment  for  consump- 
tion ;  a  disease  which  almost  necessarily  proves  fatal  in  this  class  of 

patients. 

COLUMBIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN. 

During  the  year,  627  women  were  under  treatment  at  this  hospital,  of 
which  number  240  were  in  the  hospital  and  387  received  treatment  in 
the  dispensary.  Five  hundred  and  ninety-one  patients  were  received 
daring  the  year.  Of  the  whole  number  treated,  302  were  cured,  132 
relieved,  3  died,  43  were  transferred,  and  the  results  of  107  cases  are 
unknown,  leaving  40  cases  under  treatment  at  the  close  of  the  year— 24 
in  the  hospital  and  16  at  the  dispensary. 

GOVERNMENT  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Daring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  942  persons  were  treated  in 
the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  being  an  increase  over  the 
IV 1 
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previous  year  of  11.  Of  this  number  83  were  discharged  recovered, 
40  improved,  2  animproved,  and  52  died,  making  a  total  by  discharges 
and  deaths  together  of  177.  Of  this  namber  140  were  males  and  37 
females. 

The  namber  of  patients  admitted  daring  the  year  was  198 ;  147  were 
males  and  51  females ;  from  the  Army,  70 ;  from  the  Navy,  6 ;  and 
firom  civil  life,  122.  There  were  10  readmissions  and  2  transfers  firom  the 
private  to  the  indigent  list  upon  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Of  the  755  patients  remaining  Jane  30, 1877,  402  were  from  the 
Army,  39  from  the  Navy,  and  324  £rom  civil  life. 

The  recoveries  during  the  year  were  67  per  cent  of  the  discharges, 
47  per  cent,  of  discharges  and  deaths  together,  42  per  cent,  of  the  ad- 
missions, and  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  namber  nnder  treatment  The 
death-rate  of  males  was  62,  of  females  31,  and  the  average  of  botb 
sexes  55  in  a  thousand. 

Since  the  hospital  was  opened,  4,302  cases  have  been  treated;  of 
these  95  were  readmissions,  making  the  total  number  of  persons  treated 
4,207. 

The  whole  number  of  pay  patients  treated  during  the  year  was  65i,  32 
being  male^  and  23  females.  The  number  remaining  June  30, 1877,  was 
30, 15  males  and  15  females. 

The  wholesale  market  value  of  the  farm  and  garden  products  was 
$23,992.98.  Forage  crops  to  the  amount  of  $5,633,  in  estimated  valae, 
are  not  included  in  valuing  the  products  of  farnr  and  garden,  having 
been  credited  in  milk,  meats,  and  the  keeping  of  horses  for  hospital 
purposes. 

The  expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  hospital,  including  repairs 
and  improvements,  amounted  to  $166,274.98.  The  receipts  during  the 
year  were: 

From  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  states $150|000  00 

From  privats  patients  for  board,  ^c.., 14,576  39 

From  sundry  receiptSi  inclading  sale  of  pigs,  hides,  rags,  &c 1,598  59 

166,874  98 

An  average  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy  (770)  insane  persons,  em- 
bracing nearly  every  diversity  of  mental  and  bodily,  social  and  official, 
condition  have  been  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed,  and  received  medieaJ, 
hygienic,  and  moral  treatment;  the  extensive  buildings  and  grounds  ot 
the  institution  protected,  repaired  when  needed,  and  somewhat  im- 
proved, and  all  the  furniture  and  other  appliances  of  the  establishment 
kept  in  proper  and  efficient  order  on  an  expenditure  of  less  than  four 
and  oneh9,lf  dollars  ($4.50)  per  week  for  each  person.  So  large  a  work, 
embracing  details  almost  infinite  in  numbei;  and  variety,  has  certainly 
been  cheaply  done.  Its  relations  to  the  work  enable  the  board  of  visit- 
ors to  know,  and  make  it  becoming  in  them  to  declare,  that  it  has  been 
well  and  therefore  creditably  done. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1877,  Dr.  Nichols,  under  whose  management  and 
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gnperrisioD  the  original  edifice  and  sabseqaent  additions  were  bailt, 

offered  his  resignation  as  snperintendent  of  the  institution.    The  resig- 

Dation  was  accepted,  and  Dr.  Gtodding  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  thns 

created.    He  entered  npon  the  discbarge  of  his  duties  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 

tember,  1877. 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1877,  P.  W.  Norris,  of  Michigan,  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Tellowstone  National  Park.  As  no  appropria- 
tion was  made  for  the  payment  of  a  salary  to  the  saperintendent;  the 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  Norris  have  been  withont  pay. 

By  reference  to  his  report  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  visited  the  park 
and  taken  sach  measures  toward  the  protection  of  its  natural  curiosi- 
ties as  were  deemed  practicable. 

He  recommends  adequate  appropriation  for  the  following  purposes : 

First. — Survey  with  distinct  and  durable  evidence  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  park. 

Second. — Construction  of  a  plain  but  substantial  wagon-road  con- 
necting the  two  entrances  to  the  park,  and  the  laying  out  of  necessary 
bridle-paths. 

Third. — Salary  sufficient  to  justify  a  capable  and  experienced  super- 
intendent, and  at  least  one  resident  assistant,  in  devoting  their  time  to 
the  improvement  and  care  of  the  park. 

Other  recommendations  are  made  by  the  superintendent,  looking  to 
the  improvement  and  protection  of  the  park  and  its  approaches. 

Under  the  act  of  March  1, 1872,  this  tract  of  land  was  reserved  and 
withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale,  and  dedicated  and  set 
Bpairt  as  a  public  park  or  pleasuring  ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people.  It  was  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  was  authorized  to  make  such  regulations 
ae  would  provide  for  the  preservation  from  injury  or  spoliation  of  all 
timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities  or  wonders  within  the 
pftrk,  and  their  retentio  i  in  their  natural  condition.  It  was  also  left 
discretionary  with  the  Secretary  to  grant  leases  for  building  purposes, 
for  terms  not  exceeding  ten  years,  of  small  parcels  of  ground  at  such 
places  in  the  park  as  may  require  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors,  the  money  derived  from  said  leases  to  be  used 
in  the  management  of  the  park,  and  in  the  construction  of  roads  and 
bridle-paths  within  its  limits. 

Very  little  has  been  done  toward  carrying  ont  the  provisions  of  the 
act  refiwred  to.  No  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  pay  of  a 
aaperintendent  or  the  survey  of  the  park,  and  no  revenues  have  been 
received,  nor  have  any  leases  been  granted  by  the  department. 

Without  the  necessary  appropriation  by  Congress  very  little  can  be 
done  toward  making  this  land  of  wonders,  what  it  deserves  to  be  on 
aeoonnt  of  its  natural  formations,  one  of  the  most  attractive  public 
parks  in  the  world. 
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CENSUS  OFFICE. 

The  incidental  duties  of  the  Census  Office,  caring  for  its  files,  answer* 
inff  inqairies  relating  to  the  censas,  and,  whenever  required,  stating  and 
resi;ating  aocoants  of  United  States  marshals  and  assistant  marshals 
connected  with  the  taking  of  the  census,  have  been  satisfactorily  per- 
formed by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  office. 

The  taking  of  the  census  of  1880,  for  which  provision  must  soon  be 
made,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  special  communication  to  Congress. 

CAPITOL  BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  Architect  reports  that  the  entire  building  has  been  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  that  new  boilers  and  an  elevator  have  been  put  in  the 
Senate  wing. 

He  also  states  that  important  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  of  the  House  wing  have  been  made, 
as  recommended  by  a  commission,  consisting  of  Prof.  Joseph  Henry ; 
Col.  T.  L.  Casey,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army ;  Mr.  F.  Scha- 
mann,  engineer^  Surgeon  J.  S.  Billings,  United  States  Army, and  tJlie 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  He  states  that  these  improvements  have  been 
considered  satisfactory,  and  gives  a  detailed  description  of  them. 

CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

The  work  on  these  grounds  has  been  carried  on  under  the  plans  of 
F.  Law  Olmsted,  landscape  architect,  and  satisfactory  progress  made. 

The  principal  roadways  of  the  eastern  grounds  have  been  paved,  and 
a  low  granite-wall  and  coping  placed  around  the  northern  half  of  the 
east  park.  A  screen-wall,  with  ornamental  piers  and  lamps,  has  been 
placed  at  the  circle  at  the  head  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  along 
First  street. 

In  relation  to  the  proposed  new  terrace  and  stairways  of  approach  at 
the  western  front,  the  Architect  says :  '^  The  rustic  terraces  at  that  front 
have  a  plain  and  unfinished  appearance,  and  show  clearly  the  necessity 
of  the  proposed  terrace-wall  in  order  to  connect  the  grounds  with  the 
building  in  a  harmonious  manner." 

Mr.  Olmsted  says,  on  this  subject,  '^  that  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  great  defects  of  the  present  arrangement  for  entering  the  Capitol 
from  the  west.  The  present  stairway  was  designed  with  reference  to 
the  original  small  central  building,  and  was  architecturally  inadequate 
even  for  that.  It  now  seems  as  the  only  direct  means  of  access  to  the 
Capital  from  all  the  western  part  of  the  city,  and  is  not  only  awkward 
and  mean  in  appearance,  but  exceedingly  inconvenient,  and  rapidly 
approaching  a  dangerous  condition. 

^'  The  obliteration  of  the  central  walk  and  the  completion  of  the  en- 
trance to  the   approach   of  the  Capitol  from  Pennsylvania     avenae 
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which  is  designated  on  a  scale  corresponding  to  thaf  of  the  enlarged 
Capitol,  will  make  the  defects  more  conspicnons. 

*^  The  immediate  constmction  of  the  new  stairways  apon  the  plan 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committees  of  Pablic  Buildings  and  Grounds 
in  1875,  is  much  to  be  desired." 

RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  BUILD. 

ING. 

The  destructive  fire  of  September  24^  by  which  a  portion  of  the  In- 
terior Department  building  was  destroyed,  was  made  the  subject  of 
Bpecial  report,  dated  October  12, 1877.  The  measures  adopted  for  the 
protection  of  the  exposed  wings  are  deemed  sufficient  to  secure  the  walls 
from  further  damage,  and  to  protect  the  rooms  beneath  until  such  time  as 
the  reconstruction  of  the  building  shall  be  completed.  A  substantial 
temporary  roof  has  been  erected,  the  damaged  flues  repaired,  and 
the  exposed  walls  covered  with  brick  laid  in  cement  so  as  to  secure  them 
against  the  action  of  water  and  frost.  The  rooms  vacated  by  the  Land 
Office  and  Patent  Office  have  been  reoccnpied,  and  the  business  of  the 
department  is  carried  on  with  but  little  inconvenience.  Aside  from  the 
damage  to  the  building,  the  only  material  loss  reported  is  that  of  the 
models  contained  in  the  two  wings,  and  out  of  what  is  left  of  these  mod- 
els it  is  believed  that  at  least  ten  thousand  can  be  saved  by  judicious 
and  skillful  treatment. 

It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  all  of  the  valuable  records  of  the 
department  were  preserved,  they  having  been  stored  in  rooms  that  have 
proven  practically  fire-proof. 

The  prompt  reconstruction  of  the  building  is  a  necessity,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  authority  and  means  be  asked  from  Congress  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  In  the  rebuilding, 
two  essentials,  aside  from  the  restoration  of  the  destroyed  model-halls, 
should  be  provided  for.  Fii^t,  the  erection  of  a  fire-proof  roof  over  the 
entire  building;  second,  the  creation  of  more  room  for  the  present  and 
future  wants  of  the  department. 

For  many  years  past  the  present  building  has  been  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate the  several  bureaus  of  the  department.  The  Pension  Office 
and  Bureau  of  Education  have  long  occupied  quarters  rented  from  pri- 
vate parties,  and  the  Indian  Office  has  recently  been  crowded  out  on 
account  of  the  fire  and  the  demand  for  room  to  accommodate  the  bureaus 
that  remain.  The  taking  of  the  census  and  the  preservation  of  its 
balky  records  require  room  impossible  for  the  department  to  furnish 
without  hiring  from  private  individuals  suitable  buildings  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  condition  of  afihirs  is  against  public  economy  and  injurious 
to  the  public  service.  In  the  reconstruction  of  the  building,  it  is  deemed 
feasible  to  so  enlarge  its  capacity  as  to  provide  for  the  bureaus  of  the 
department.  Whether  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  will  be  best  pro- 
moted by  the  erection  of  a  building  across  the  court-yard,  or  by  other 
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means,  must  of  nciiDessity  be  left  to  the  skilled  architect  to  decide.  As  a 
means  to  secare  the  completest  success  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
building,  I  would  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  au- 
thorized to  invite  competition  in  the  submission  of  pla  as  for  the  new 
structure,  and  to  appoint  a  commission  of  three  practical  men  [skilled 
in  the  art  of  building  to  determine  upon  the  best  plan  subiiiitted. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0-  8CHUEZ, 
Secretanfof  the  Interior. 
The  Pbesident. 
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Department  of  the  Intebioe, 

General  Land  Offioe, 

November  1, 1877. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  traDSoiit  herewith  the  aunaal  report  of  this 
office,  showing  the  business  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1877, 
onder  the  several  laws  relating  to  survey  and  disposal  of  the  pablic 
lands  and  the  condition  of  business  at  the  close  of  said  year. 

The  sales  of  pablic  lands  for  cash  are  about  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  more  than  the  sales  for  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding,  while  the 
namber  of  acres  entered  under  the  homestead  and  timber-culture  laws 
is  2,698,771.56  acres  less. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  there  were  certified  for  railroad  purposes 
700,791.^  acres,  showing  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  of  300^986.58  acres :  certified  for  wagon-roads,  61,543.18  acres. 
The  list  of  selections  now  awaiting  examination  cover  714,758  acres. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877,  14,103  acres  of  land  were 
entered  under  the  provisions  of  the  mining  laws,  and  13,243.92  acres 
were  patented,  involving  a  large  amount  of  clerical  labor  in  the  exam- 
ination of  each  claim  and  the  preparation  of  the  patent,  owing  to  the 
numerous  conflicts  which  exist.  Seventy-one  more  patents  were  issued 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  than  the  year  preceding,  varying  in  area,  the 
smallest  being  j^^  of  an  acre. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  there  were  certified  to  the  State  of  Louisiana 
under  the  act  of  March  2, 1849,  (such  certificate  having  the  force  and* 
effect  of  a  patent,)  39,353.54  acres,  being  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  of  32,011.36  acres.  And  during  the  same  period  there  were  pat- 
ented to  the  various  States  under  the  act  of  September  28, 1850,  (Be- 
rifled  Statutes,  sections  2479  and  2480,)  375,064.82  acres,  being  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  281,526.16  acres. 

The  total  disposals  of  public  lands  under  existing  laws  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  amount  to  4,849,767.70  acres,  less  by  1,674,558.66  acres  than 
the  disposals  in  1876. 
^  Up  to  June  30,  1877,  the  public  surveys  have  been  extended  over 

'13,572,737  acres,  10,847,082  acres  having  been  surveyed  the  past  fis- 
cal year,  leaving  a  total  of  unsurveyed  lands  of  1,101,197,183  acres. 

GLSBIOAL  FORGE  AND  WORK  OF  THE  GENERAL  LAND   OFFIOE. 

By  reference  to  the  statements  of  the  condition  of  the  work  in  the 
Mveral  divisions  of  tbe  bureau,  it  will  not  escape  your  observation  that 
a  very  large  arrean^e  is  shown,  much  of  it  the  accumulation  of  former 
years,  while  a  considerable  percentage  has  been  added  during  the  year 

II 
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in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  clerical  forcejto  keep  ap  with 
the  constant  press  of  the  carrent  business.  Year  after  year  my  prede- 
cessors, in  this  office  have  urged  upon  Congress  the  necessities  of  the 
public  service  in  this  regard,  and  since  my  induction  as  Commissioner  I 
have  labored  with  renewed  effort  to  the  same  end.  Thus  feur,  however, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  reached  the  judgment  of  Congress  that  a 
paramount  need  of  the  country  is  daily  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  a 
false  economy,  and  the  most  sacred  interest  of  the  hardy  pioneers  of 
civilization,  that  of  speedy  acquisition  and  security  of  their  homes  and 
hearthstones,  is  continually  ignored  and  disregarded. 

By  the  regular  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  provision  is 
made  for  one  Commissioner,  one  chief  clerk,  one  recorder,  one  law  clerk, 
three  principal  clerks,  five  clerks  of  class  four,  twenty-two  clerks  of 
class  three,  forty  clerks  of  class  two,  seventy  clerks  of  class  one,  one 
draughtsman,  one  assistant  draughtsman,  two  messengers,  three  assist- 
ant messengers,  eight  laborers,  and  two  packers,  to  which  an  additional 
allowance  was  made  by  a  clause  in  the  sundry  civil  act  to  the  amount 
of  the  exx>enditure  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  available  from  March  3, 
1877,  to  enable  me  to  bring  into  market  the  vacant  lands  in  the  South- 
ern States  under  act  of  June  22, 1876. 

These  allowances  and  provisions  were  greatly  reduced  from  the  esti- 
mates submitted,  and  have  not  sufficed,  as  before  stated,  to  keep  up  the 
current  work  of  the  bureau. 

As  an  illustration,  I  would  mention  the  fact  that  the  correspondence 
in  the  public  lands  division  is  six  months  behindhand,  not  only  caus- 
ing great  inconvenience  to  the  officej  but  absolute  wrong  to  individuals, 
who,  addressing  the  Government  upon  important  matters,  are  obliged 
to  wait  months  for  reply,  instead  of  receiving  answer  at  once,  as  would 
be  the  case  were  private  individuals  concerned  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Department.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  the  merest  and  com- 
monest courtesy,  as  well  of  individual  right,  that  letters  received  by  the 
office,  often  involving  matters  of  great  moment  to  the  settlers  and  others 
interested  in  acquiring  the  public  lands,  be  speedily  and  properly  an- 
swered, in  such  reasonable  time  as  will  enable  parties  to  take  advantage 
of  the  season  in  the  preparation  for  crops  and  the  making  of  homes  and 
improvements,  without  risk  of  an  adverse  decision  tardily  rendered, 
and  often  doubly  vexations  and  burdensome  on  account  of  the  added 
time,  labor,  and  expense  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  lands  of 
%hich  they  are  deprived. 

The  contests  relating  to  conflicting  claims  are  still  further  in  arrears. 
The  examination  of  these  conflicts  cannot  be  undertaken  by  mere  nov- 
ices in  official  life,  nor  by  men  possessing  even  the  highest  order  of 
clerical  ability,  without  legal  training  and  the  acquisition  of  those  hab- 
its of  care,  research,  and  judicial  observation  which  enter  into  the  judg- 
ments of  courts.  No  ordinary  tests  of  admission  to  departmental  clerk- 
ships will  properly  fill  these  positions.  It  is  in  consequence  of  these 
facts  that  this  office  is  at  present  so  far  fiom  efficient  organization. 

The  compensation  allowed  to  the  classes  of  clerks  necessarily  assigned 
to  the  making  up  of  official  decisions  in  all  branches  of  the  bureau  is 
too  small  to  secure  first  class  men,  acquainted  with  law,  and  especially 
with  land  statutes,  and  with  the  current  and  routine  of  departmental 
practice,  and  possessing  the  requisite  tact,  discretion,  and  power  of  dis- 
crimination to  act  upon  these  important  questions,  covering  the  ele- 
ments of  title  to  the  entire  body  of  lauds  disposed  of  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 
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The  namber  of  clerks  should  be  largely  increased  in  all  the  higher 
grades.  Into  these  classes  shonld  then  be  introdnced  men  of  Urst  class 
talent  and  legal  acquirements,  ready  versed  in  the  law,  and  familiar, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  the  practice  in  land  cases.  The  salaries  of  the 
beads  of  divisions  appointed  to  superintend  the  work  of  these  classes, 
including  the  recorder  and  law  clerk,  should  be  raised  to  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  each,  and  the  chief  clerk,  who  is  required  by  law  to  act 
as  Commissioner  in  the  sickness  or  absence  of  the  head  of  the  bureau, 
or  in  case  of  vacancy  in  that  olQQce,  and  must,  therefore,  be  fully  quali- 
fied for  its  duties,  should  receive  not  less  than  three  thousand  dollars 
per  annum. 

With  ten  beads  of  division,  including  the  recorder,  law  clerk,  and 
three  principal  clerks,  at  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  each,  ten  clerks  of 
class  four  as  assistants  at  eighteen  hundred  each,  a  principal  draughts- 
man at  two  thousand  dollars,  and  an  addition  of  ten  to  each  of  classes 
three  and  two  above  the  number  allowed  by  the  last  appropriation,  I 
could  so  arrange  the  work  as  to  double  the  efficiency  of  the  office  in  a 
very  short  time.  Without  some  additional  assistance  of  this  kind  it 
must  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  in  its  present  very  unsatisfactory 
condition. 

I  have  not  in  the  foregoing  set  before  you  any  statement  whatever 
respecting  the  recent  interruption  to  the  work  caused  by  the  late  dis- 
astrous fire.  It  is  safe  to  assert,  and  this  will  be  found  within  the  facts, 
that  at  least  two  months  have  been  taken  from  the  time  of  the  whole 
office  by  the  delays  and  interruptions  incident  to  the  casualty.  This 
will  in  effect  consume  one-sixth  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  the 
regular  salaries,  and  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  contingent  fund.  Of 
course  it  will  be  no  more  than  mere  repairing  to  add  sufficient  to  the 
present  force  to  make  up  this  item  of  actual  loss.  The  service  of  the 
I^nd  Department  is  too  valuable  to  the  country  to  bo  allowed  to  suffer 
from  such  causes,  especially  at  a  Mmo  when  it  is  already  largely  in 
arrears,  in  spite  of  its  every  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the  current  busi- 
ness. The  increase  asked  for  is  only  sufficient  to  put  the  office  on  a 
sound  working  basis  for  regular  service.  To  this  estimate  should  be 
added  appropriations  for  si)ecial  service  in  various  departments,  such 
as  swamp  land  adjustments,  timber  trespass  investigations,  and  other 
matters  taken  up  in  their  regular  connection  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  force  of  messengers  and  laborers  is  also  insufficient  to  secure  the 
proper  dispatch  of  the  public  business.  The  former  should  be  increased 
one-half  and  the  latter  one-fourth  in  order  to  subserve  the  reasonable 
convenience  of  the  bureau  and  those  doing  business  before  it.  As  now 
organized,  the  lack  of  messengers  frequently  compels  the  interruption  of 
the  work  of  clerks  of  every  gra^le,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and 
the  consumption  of  much  valuable  time  in  communicating  with  distant 
rooms,  which  could  be  more  economically  paid  for  at  the  proper  salary 
than  by  devolving  it  upon  the  clerks  and  heads  of  divisions  at  the  pres- 
ent rates  of  compensation. 

I  would  also  recommend  legislative  provision  for  a  competent  stenog- 
rapher, at  a  salary  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  neces- 
sity for  the  service  of  such  a  person  in  this  bureau  must  be  equally  as 
obvious  as  it  is  for  other  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Government 
for  which  provision  is  made. 

LAW  LIBRARY. 

Questions  of  the  utmost  importance,  involving  vast  interests  requiring 
the  most  thorough  and  careful  research  and  examination, are  continually 
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before  this  office.  Tbey  involve  the  constraction  of  laws  relative  to  the 
disposal  of  the  public  domain,  and  in  this  connection  the  application  of 
the  general  principles  of  law  as  defined  by  the  leading  authors  and 
reports  of  judicial  decisions.  The  number  of  law  books  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  Department  is  very  small,  the  libraries  of  the  Depart- 
ment proper  and  the  various  bureaus  containing  not  all  of  the  text 
books  most  commonly  used,  and  only  a  very  limited  number  of  the  State 
reports.  The  library  of  this  bureau  contains,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  text 
books,  a  broken  set  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General,  and  no  State  reports.  An  extended 
examination  of  authorities  requires  a  visit  to  the  library  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  of  the  Attorney  General's  Office,  necessitating  loss  of  time  and 
great  inconvenience;  and  such  visits  are  in  fact  in  most  cases  impracti- 
cable, because  each  employ^  should  be  at  his  desk  during  office  hours, 
as  it  is  not  known  at  what  moment  his  personal  services  will  be  required ; 
and  in  leaving  the  office  he  is  separated  from  the  records  and  papers  to 
which  he  should  have  access  in  connection  with  his  examination  of 
authorities. 

Of  many  of  the  law  books  there  is  onl^^  one  copy  in  the  whole  De- 
partment, and  the  use  of  the  same  book  is  often  necessary  by  different 
parties  at  the  same  time.  In  consequence  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  de- 
cisions are  rendered  involving  the  largest  interests,  in  many  instances 
affecting  the  determination  of  the  courts,  without  a  sufficient  examina- 
tion of  authorities,  because  they  are  not  available. 

1  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  the  attention  of  Congress  be  called 
to  this  subject,  with  a  view  to  adequate  appropriation  to  enable  this  bu- 
reau to  purchase  such  books  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper 
administration  of  its  affairs. 

JUDICIAL  TRIBUNAL— CODIFICATION  AND  REVISION  OF  LAND  LAWS. 

The  subject  of  revising  and  codifying  the  entire  land  laws  of  this 
country,  and  the  establishment  of  a  proper  judicial  tribunal  for  the 
determination  of  questions  arising  before  this  office,  is  one  of  such  pre- 
eminent importance  that  it  seems  a  little  remarkable  that  it  has  not 
been  made  the  subject  of  legislation. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  number  of  decisions  which  in  the  courts 
and  this  Department  have  been  made,  and  acts  of  Congress,  involving 
questions  of  land  titles,  and  the  number  of  cases  daily  arising  in  this 
bureau,  to  which  all  of  this  great  amount  of  precedent  and  authority  is 
more  or  less  applicable,  it  becomes  evident  that  there  should  be  a  care- 
ful codification  and  revision  of  the  law  upon  this  subject,  and  some  tri- 
bunal established  whose  especial  duty  it  should  be  to  determine  the 
questions  here  arising,  and  in  accordance  with  the  nicest  distinctions  of 
the  law,  and  with  a  view,  also,  to  the  establishment  of  a  consistent  line 
of  drecedent  which  should  not  only  be  a  guide  to  the  Department  but  an 
aid  and  authority  to  the  courts. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  be  brought  into 
familiar  contact  with  the  decisions  and  rulings  of  this  branch  of  the 
Government  who  has  not  remarked  the  conflicting  expression  of  opinion 
and  want  of  any  clearly  defined  exposition  of  the  law  with  reference  to 
the  important  questions  continually  arising  before  it.  I  do  not  say  this 
in  disparagement  of  my  predecessors  or  any  one  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  office.  This  state  of  things  results  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily. It  is  impossible  that  any  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  how- 
ever eminent  a  lawyer  he  may  be,  should  give  the  personal,  patient,  and 
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tborough  consideration  to  the  many  important  and  complicated  qaes> 
tions  of  law  and  fact  continually  arising  before  him  that  shoald  be 
given  to  tbem.  He  must  almost  entirely  rely  upon  his  heads  of  divis- 
ions, who  in  turn  must  largely  rely  upon  their  subordinates ;  neither  of 
the  latter  can  always  be  selected  with  a  view  to  their  legal  attainments. 

It  may  be  safely  premised  that  no  court  in  the  land  decides  a  larger 
number  of  difficult  and  important  cases  each  year  than  does  this  bureau. 
A  court  especially  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  should  hold  daily 
sessions,  would  not  be  more  than  equal  to  the  task  of  disposing  of  the 
vast  amount  of  business  that  would  properly  come  before  it.  Indeed,  it 
has  become  a  necessity  that  the  heads  of  bureaus  should  be  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  this  great  labor. 

Not  only  should  this  be  done  on  account  of  the  impracticability  of  the 
labor  being  properly  done  by  them,  considering  the  great  amount  of 
other  business  daily  brought  before  them,  but  because  of  the  impolicy 
of  allowing  them  to  do  it.  The  questions  arising  before  this  bureau  are 
such  that  should  have  the  most  impartial  decision. 

The  heads  of  bureaus  are  the  officers  of  the  Government  who  feel,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  too  often  act  upon  the  supposition,  that  they  are 
only  the  guardians  of  the  public  interest.  Besides  this,  they  may  not 
always  be  uninfluenced  by  a  question  of  responsibility,  which  has  the  effect 
to  delay  if  not  defeat  the  justice  due  the  citizen.  The  judicial  power 
should  be  vested  in  an  impartial  tribunal,  and  the  Government,  like  the 
individual,  only  be  represented  before  it  by  an  attorney  or  solicitor. 

I  can  only  use  space  here  to  suggest  the  subject  and  some  of  the 
reasons  of  its  notice.  This  mere  suggestion,  however,  it  seems  to  me, 
will  be  sufficient  to  induce  favorable  action  upon  it. 

REVISED  STATUTES. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  is  called  to  the  suggestion  in  my 
last  annual  report  looking  to  an  amendment  of  the  second  paragraph  in 
section  2238,  Revised  Statutes,  page  304,  chapter  2,  which  reads  as 

follows : 

Second.  A  commission  of  one  per  centum  on  all  moneys  received  at  each  receiver's 

office. 

The  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  phraseology  was  urged  in  the  fol- 
wine  terms : 


lowing  terms : 


The  act  of  Congress  approved  April  20, 1818,  (Stats.,  vol.  3,  p.  4G6,)  from  whicli  the 
Above  is  taken,  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  then  intended,  as  at  that  time 
DO  sales  were  made  of  the  public  lands  except  for  cash,  and  in  addition  to  a  yearly 
salary  of  $500,  allowed  to  each  register  and  receiver,  they  were  allowed  an  additional 
compensation  of  one  per  centum  on  the  moneys  received,  provided  the  whole  amount 
did  not  exceed  $3,000  for  any  one  year. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1818,  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  system  has 
Wn  established,  and  a  schedule  of  fees  and  commissions  adopted,  in  accordance  with 
Jbe  provisions  of  various  laws  governing  the  dinposal  of  the  public  lands.  As  the 
^*w  now  reads,  incorporated  in  the  Revised  Statutes  and  above  quoted,  the  regis- 
j^rs  and  receivers,  aside  from  the  fees  and  commissions  allowed  them  under  the 
J'omeatead,  pre-emption,  and  other  laws,  and  the  one  per  centum  on  all  cashsales,  would 
^  entitled  to  one  per  centam  on  all  moneys  received,  which  would  include  one  per 
^jntum  on  their  fees  and  commissions.  The  second  paragraph  above  quoted  admits 
^'  such  a  construction,  and  has  been  so  construed  by  some  of  the  registers  and  re- 
^^ivers,  and  an  attempt  made  to  collect  a  commission  not  contemplated  by  the  law. 

To  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph  in  question, 
^  would  recommend  that  it  be  amended  to  read : 

Second.  A  commission  of  one  per  centum  on  all  moneys  received  from  cfish  sales  at 
«ach  receiver's  office. 
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REPAYMENT  OF  PURCHASE  MONEY  FOR    LANDS  ERRONEOUSLY  SOLD. 

The  decision  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  April 
20, 1877,  ^'  in  relation  to  the  use  of  appropriations  for  the  payment  of 
accrued  claims,"  bears  severely  upon  claimants  for  refunding  of  pur- 
chase money  for  lands  erroneously  sold,  whose  cases  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  this  office  to  examine  and  adjust. 

Section  2362  Eevised  Statutes  (p.  435)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  repay  the  purchase  money  in  cases  of  sales  of  public  lands 
where  from  any  cause  the  sale  cannot  be  confirmed.  Section  2363,  recog- 
nizing the  preferred  character  of  these  claims,  further  authorizes  the  sale 
of  stocks  held  in  trust  where  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  decision  referred  to,  holds  that 
the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  (18  Stat,  p.  110,)  precludes  the  payment  of 
claims  under  "permanent  annual  appropriations,"  where  such  claims 
accrued  more  than  two  complete  fiscal  years  prior  to  the  presentation  of 
the  adjusted  account  at  the  Treasury  Department  for  warrant.  The 
appropriation  for  refunding  money  for  lands  erroneously'  sold  comes 
under  section  3689  Eev.  Stat.,  (p.  733,)  making  permanent  annual  appro- 
priations; and  under  the  decision  specifying  this  section  there  are  now 
in  the  oftice  of  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  some  thirty  cases 
approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with 
law,  but  withheld  from  final  settlement,  for  the  reason  that  the  date  of 
cancellation  of  sale  is  more  than  two  complete  fiscal  years  anterior  to 
the  date  of  receipt  of  the  adjusted  accounts. 

These  claims  are  manifestly  so  diiferent  from  most  others  and  possess 
such  peculiar  equities  that  I  think  the  small  number  and  amount  of 
money  involved  have  caused  them  to  be  overlooked  in  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1877,  258  of  these  claims  were  reported  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
aggregating  the  sum  of  $29,666.19  only.  The  amount  of  money  to  be 
refunded  in  each  case  is  never  a  matter  of  doubt ;  the  certificate  of  pur- 
chase issued  by  the  register  of  the  land  office  at  date  of  purchase,  to- 
gether with  the  receivers  receipt  for  the  money  paid,  determines  that 
the  United  States  has  received  a  specific  sum  for  a  specific  tract  of  land 
which  the  Government  had  contracted  to  sell,  but  which  sale  it  was 
unable  to  confirm.  The  only  question  for  determination  is  as  to  the 
party  entitled  to  the  return  of  this  money,  which,  under  the  law,  is  decided 
by  the  additional  legislation  asked  for. 

The  custom  of  this  office  under  the  act  of  January  12,  1825,  author- 
izing repayment  of  purchase  money  for  lands  erroneously  sold,  has  been 
to  report  formerly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  latterly  to  the 
Secretar}^  of  the  Interior  all  claims  for  refunding  of  excesses  charged 
over  the  legal  i)rice,  or  any  other  illegal  exactions  on  the  part  of  the 
local  land  officers.  These  claims  have  been  recognized  and  approved  by 
the  several  heads  of  each  Department  to  the  present  time,  and  it  is  only 
that  now  a  question  arises  as  to  whether  under  a  strict  interpretation  of 
the  provision  of  the  lievised  Statutes,  sec.  2362,  p.  435,  such  repayments 
can  be  continued.  To  remove  all  possibility  of  doubt  on  this  point,  1 
respectfully  suggest  that  it  be  recommended  to  Congress  to  pass  an  act 
amendatory  of  said  section  2362,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  repay  to  the  original  purchaser,  or  heirs,  the  amount  of  any  over- 
payment or  illegal  exaction  in  the  purchase  of  public  lauds.  No  refund- 
ing of  such  overpayments  or  illegal  exactions  to  be  made  to  other  than 
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the  original  pnrcbaser  or  heirs,  except  iu  cases  of  specific  and  definite 
assigDment  of  sach  claims. 

In  the  same  amendatory  act  I  wonld  recommend  the  extension  of  the 
provisions  of  said  section  2362  to  embrace  cases  of  deposit  by  settlers  to 
cover  the  expense  of  survey  of  public  lands  under  section  2403,  p.  443, 
U-  S.  Revised  Statutes. 

DECISIONS  IN  LAND   CASES. 

There  is  much  need  of  a  well  arranged  digest  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Department  respecting  the  public  lands,  and  a  current  publication  of 
those  rendered  from  day  to  day,  both  by  this  office  and  the  Secretary. 
In  the  necessary  distribution  of  work,  it  is  impossible  for  one  person 
to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  rulings  and  decisions  affecting  every 
branch  of  the  office,  and  it  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  conflicting 
decisions  are  rendered  on  important  points,  causing  great  mortification 
to  the  officials  and  uncertainty  among  claimants,  as  well  as  difficult 
modifications  and  explanations  in  making  proper  correction  when  dis- 
covered. 

By  the  appointment  of  a  law  clerk  for  this  bureau,  something  has 
been  done  toward  securing  correct  constructions  and  harmonious  rul- 
ings, but  there  being  no  text  book  of  cases  for  his  guidance,  he  must 
necessarily  rely  for  authorities  upon  such  written  records  of  the  De- 
partment as  he  may  be  able  to  refer  to  from  his  personal  recollection, 
or  from  that  of  the  clerks  in  charge  of  the  various  distributive  branches 
of  the  office.    It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  expect,  from  his  in- 
dividaal  efforts,  conclusions  at  all  times  in  harmony  with  settled  decis- 
ions of  the  Department,  unless  these  decisions  would  be  so  codified  and 
presented  as  to  make  them  convenient  for  his  consultation  and  reference, 
as  well  as  accessible  to  the  heads  of  divisions  and  examiners  having 
the  adjustment  of  imi)ortant  cases  immediately-  in  hand. 

Ihad  hoped  to  secure  from  the  last  Congress  some  legislative  pro- 
vision by  which  the  decisions  of  the  Department  relating  to  lands  could 
^officially  published,  but,  in  the  great  press  of  important  matters  toward 
the  close  of  the  session,  nothing  was  accomplished  beyond  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  joint  resolution  in  the  Senate  relating  to  the  subject. 

That  measure  has  been  revived  in  the  present  Congress,  and  its  pro- 
visions are  embodied  in  Senate  joint  resolution  No.  1,  ''Authorizing 
the  official  publication  of  the  decisions  of  the  Interior  Department  re- 
lating to  the  public  lands.''  It  provides  for  the  designation  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  a  suitable  person  to  collate,  digest,  and  pre- 
pare for  publication  from  month  to  month,  or  quarterly,  as  he  may  deem 
niost  desirable,  such  decisions,  orders,  circulars,  and  letters,  as  will 
Wly  explain  and  illustrate  the  current  rulings  and  practice  of  the  De- 
partment in  land  cases,  to  be  printed  by  the  Public  Printer  for  distri- 
bution to  parties  entitled,  and  for  sale  to  individuals  at  a  i)rice  sntlicient 
to  cover  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  same. 

In  my  judgment  this  measure  will  supply  a  much  needed  want  in  the 
administration  of  the  land  system,  and  I  hoi)e  it  may  rec^eive  the  speedy 
sanction  of  Congress. 

ACT  MARCH  3,  1875. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  error  in  the  description  of  the  land  directed 
to  be  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  granted  to  the  Holy  Cross 
Mission,  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3, 1875.    (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  18,  p.  510.)     Said  act  describes 
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the  land  as  situated  in  sections  thirteen  and  eighteen,  whereas  it  appears 
that  the  land  referred  to  is  situated  in  sections  thirteen  and  twenty-four. 
It  will  be  necessary  before  the  grant  to  said  mission  can  be  finally  ad- 
judicated that  the  statute  be  corrected  by  striking  out  the  word  eighteen 
in  line  six  and  substituting  therefor  the  word  twenty-four.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  said  act  be  so  amended  as  to  direct  in  specific  terms  the 
issue  of  a  patent  to  said  mission. 

RECOMMENDS  LEGISLATION  AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE 
GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE  TO  ISSUE  COMMISSIONS  TO  TAKE  TESTIMONY 
IN  SUCH  CASES  AS  IN  HIS  JUDGMENT  THE  EXIGENCIES  OF  THE  CASE 
DEMAND. 

It  often  becomes  necessary  and  important  in  the  adjudication  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  public  land  and  private  land  claims  in  the  Territories 
and  some  of  the  sparsely  settled  public  land  States,  particularly  in  ascer- 
taining the  true  location,  boundaries,  and  extent  of  the  various  grants 
and  claims,  to  take  the  testimony  of  witnesses  residing  at  points  remote 
from  the  ofiices  of  the  surveyors  general,  whose  examination  is  attended 
with  ffreat  delay,  trouble,  and  expense  to  the  parties  and  the  public 
service  and  great  inconvenience  to  the  witnesses  whose  attendance  may 
be  required.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  the  surveyors  general,  in  cases 
where  the  testimony  of  distant  witnesses  is  desired  to  be  used  before 
them  or  for  the  information  of  this  office,  to  authorize  county  clerks  or 
clerks  of  courts  of  record  to  take  and  return  such  testimony.  But  this 
affords  only  a  partial  and  very  inadequate  remedy,  the  put)lic  duties  of 
the  officer  frequently  preventing  prompt  attention  to  the  matter  referred 
to  him,  and  the  distance  still  being  so  great  in  many  cases,  even  when 
the  nearest  proper  officer  is  selected,  between  his  office  and  the  residence 
of  the  witnesses,  as  to  be  a  great  hardship  upon  the  latter  and  upon  the 
parties  who  are  compelled,  for  the  protection  of  their  interests,  to  procure 
their  attendance  and  examination. 

I  therefore  recommend  appropriate  legislation  authorizing  and  em- 
powering the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  issue  commis- 
sions to  such  persons  as  he  may  deem  fit  and  proper  to  take  testimony  in 
all  cases  where,  in  his  judgment,  the  interests  of  the  service,  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Government  or  the  rights  of  the  par- 
ties, require  it. 

RECOMMENDS  THAT  PATENTS  BE  DIRECTED  TO  ISSUE  FOR  LANDS  LO- 
GATED  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SIXTH  SECTION  OF  THE  ACT 
OF  CONGRESS  APPROVED  JUNE  22,  18C0. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  June  22,  1860,  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol. 
12,  p.  85,)  provides : 

That  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  lauds  claimed,  and  the  title  to  which  may  be 
conGrnied  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  have  been  sold,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  t-he 
United  States  prior  to  such  contirniation,  or  where  the  surveyor  general  shall  ascertain 
that  the  same  cannot  be  surveyed  or  located,  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  title  is  con- 
tirmed  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  a 
quantity  of  land  e(]nal  iu  extent  to  that  sohl  by  the  Government:  Provided^  That  said 
entry  be  made  only  as  lands  subject  to  ])ri  vate  entry,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
j)eracre,  and  as  far  as  may  be  possible  in  legal  divisions  and  subdivisions,  according  to 
the  surveys  made  by  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  above  section,  and  in  accordance 
uitli  the  mandates  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
cases  adjudicated  by  said  court  under  the  provisions  of  the  eleventh 
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section  of  said  act,  there  has  been  issued  by  this  office  scrip  or  certifi- 
cates entitliog  the  confirmees  or  their  assigns  to  locate  429,979.16  acres 
of  land. 

While  the  act  of  1860  provided  for  the  issue  of  patents  for  lands  con- 
firmed in  place,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  fails  to  provide  for  the  issue 
of  patents  for  lands  located  by  the  aforesaid  scrip.  The  only  evidence 
of  title,  therefore,  that  can  be  obtained  to  lands  located  thereby  is  the 
cerlificate  of  entry  issued  by  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  land  office 
in  whose  district  the  location  is  made,  upon  the  surrender  by  the  holder 
of  the  scrip  under  which  the  location  is  made. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  appropriate 
legislation  directing  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to 
issue  patents  for  lands  located  by  the  aforesaid  scrip  or  certificates  of 
location. 

SUPEEVISION  OF  SURVEYS. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  18,  179G,  en- 
titled "An  act  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  lauds  of  the  tjnited  States 
ia  the  territory  north west.of  the  river  Ohio,  and  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Kentucky  Rivier,"  provides  that — 

Asorrejor  general  shall  be  appointed,  whose  daty  it  shall  be  to  engage  a  softicient 
BDmber  of  skillfnl  sarveyors  as  his  deputies,  whom  he  shall  caase,  without  delay,  t» 
sonrey  and  mark  the  unascertained  outlines  of  the  lands  lying  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio,  and  above  the  month  of  the  river  Kentucky,  in  which  the  titles  of  the  Indian 
tribes  have  been  extinguished,  and  to  divide  the  same  in  a  manner  hereinafter  directed ; 
he  shall  have  authority  to  frame  regulations  and  instructions  for  the  government  of 
his  deputies,  to  administer  the  necessary  oaths  upon  their  appointments,  and  to  re- 
move them  for  negligence  or  misconduct  in  office. 

The  second  section  provides  for  the  method  of  survey ;  the  fourth  sec- 
tion for  the  sale  of  lands  "  under  the  direction  of  the  governor  or  secre- 
tary of  the  western  territory  and  the  surveyor  general." 

General  Rufus  Putnam  was  appointed  by  the  President  the  first  sur- 
veyor general  of  the  United  States,  (north west  of  Ohio  River,)  the  pub- 
lic lands  being  then  under  the  administration  of  the  Treasury  Depart 
nient,  and  all  letters  addressed  to  the  surveyor  general  up  to  June  17, 
1812,  were  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  in  the  beginning  there  was  but 
one  surveyor  general  for  the  whole  country.  He  had  authority  to  ap- 
point competent  deputies  to  assist  him  in  the  work.  *  By  various  acts  of 
tJongress,  since  passed,  the  number  of  surveyors  general  has  been  in- 
creased, and  the  price  per  mile  been  fixed  under  contract  system. 

The  practical  result  of  the  legislation  increasing  the  number  of  sur- 
veyors general  has  not  been  such  as  to  commend  it  to  the  country,  and 
I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  whole  system  should  now  bo 
cbanged.  I  suggest  and  urge  this  on  the  ground  of  economy,  and  the 
^lief  that  the  worii  of  public  surveys  would  be  more  faithfully  and  per- 
njanently  executed  under  the  direction  of  one  officer.  There  are  now 
sixteen  surveyors  general,  the  maintenance  of  whose  offices  will  cost 
during  the  present  fiscal  year  $128,009.27,  while  expending  in  public 
surveys  only  the  small  sum  of  8300,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  fui  ty- 
tliree  cents  for  superintending  the  expenditure  of  each  dollar. 

One  surveyor  general,  employing  not  to  exceed  forty  clerks,  and  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  could,  under  the  present  con- 
tract system,  if  that  were  to  continue,  perform  all  the  work  in  a  more 
^tisfactory  manner  than  it  is  now  done  at  so  much  greater  cost.  The 
reasons  w  by  this  could  be  done  are  obvious  to  those  who  will  investi- 
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gate  the  subject.  The  salaries  of  sixteen  survej'or  generals,  the  rent  of 
sixteen  offices,  the  fuel  and  lights  for  the  same,  the  employment  of  six- 
teen chief  clerks,  each  at  a  salary,  in  most  instances,  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  that  received  by  the  principal  clerk  of  surveys  of  the 
whole  United  States,  under  whose  direction  and  supervision  all  surveys 
are  made,  and  by  whom  the  accuracy  of  all  the  work  is  tested,  could  be 
dispensed  with,  and  in  lieu  thereof  substitute  one  surveyor  general,  one 
chief  clerk,  and  the  necessary  number  of  clerks,  as  before  stated. 

The  contract  system  for  public  surveys  should  be  at  once  annulled 
^nd  set  aside.  All  surveys  should  be  made  by  a  regular  staff  or  corps 
of  officers  selected  by  the  surveyor  general  as  his  assistants  on  account 
of  their  fitness  for  the  service.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  such  assistants 
to  go  into  the  field  and  make  the  surveys  in  person.  If  this  system 
were  adopted,  it  would  certainly  insure  better  work  at  less  cost  than  by 
the  present  mode.  The  assistants,  working  at  a  fixed  salary,  would 
have  no  motive  for  doing  the  work  imperfectly,  as  they  might  have  if 
under  contract,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  saying 
that  the  surveys  would  be  made  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  surveys  made  in  this  manner  would 
cost  less  than  by  the  present  contract  method.  It  ia  true  that  the  prices 
now  allowed  by  law  are  too  small  to  admit  of  large  profits  being  made 
in  the  survey  of  mountainous  or  densely  timbered  lands,  if  the  work  be 
'properly  done.  One  reason  why  this  is  true  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  persons  surveying  under  contract  are  not  well  skilled  in 
their  work,  and  have  not  the  means  of  procuring  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  camp  and  field  to  enable  them  to  do  the  work  in  the  most 
economical  manner.  Most  contractors  in  the  Western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories have  to  pay  ruinous  rates  of  interest  for  money  to  enable  them 
to  go  into  the  field  at  all,  and  yet,  with  all  these  adverse  circumstances 
to  contend  against,  they  make  good  profits  on  surveys  of  arable  or  level 
lauds. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  there  were  expended  in 
the  surveys  of  public  lands  the  sum  of  $215,942.42,  for  which  there  were 
surveyed  10,847,082  acres.  Add  to  this  the  further  sum  of  $146,933.58 
which  it  cost  to  maintain  the  surveyor  generals'  offices  in  the  sixteen 
districts  where  the  surveys  were  made,  and  it  is  found  that  the  total 
cost  amounts  to  $362,876. 

I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  under  the  system  of  having  but  one 
surveyor  general  and  assistants,  as  proposed,  a  much  larger  area  could 
have  been  surveyed  and  in  a  better  manner.  In  many  of  the  surveying 
districts  lines  and  corners,  established  only  a  few  years  since  under  the 
contract  system,  are  entirely  obliterated. 

It  may  be  urged  against  this  system  that  it  would  not  be  convenient 
for  settlers  and  others,  interested  in  any  district  where  there  are  un- 
surveyed  public  lands,  to  procure  such  surveys  as  might  be  desired,  if 
the  surveyor  general's  office  in  the  district  were  abolished  or  removed. 
No  such  argument  can  be  successfully  maintained.  The  rule  is  now  for  the 
surveyors  general  to  make  surveys  in  such  parts  of  their  several  districts 
as  they  deem  best,  and  all  contracts  for  surveys  before  they  become 
binding  are  seut  to  this  office  for  approval.  An  order  to  survey  any 
particular  township  in  any  district  can  be  sent  to  an  assistant  in  less 
time  than  a  contract  could  be  prepared,  sent  here,  approved,  and  re- 
turned to  the  surveyor  general,  all  of  which  must  be  done  before  the 
work  can  be  commenced.    I  therefore  recommend — 

First.  The  consolidation  of  all  the  offices  of  surveyors  general  into  one, 
which  shall  be  located  in  Washington. 
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Second.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system. 

Third.  The  appointment  of  a  surveyor  general  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  be  aathorized  to  appoint  as  many  assistants  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  personally  make  the  surveys  as  fast  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary or  provided  for  by  law. 

SUBVEY   OP    ISLANDS   AND   BEDS    OF    MEANDERED    LAKES,    SLOUGH?, 

AND  PONDS. 

The  survey  of  small  islands  in  navigable  meandered  waters  in  the 
States  where  the  offices  of  surveyors  general  had  been  closed  and  no 
appropriation  of  funds  applicable  for  the  purpose  had  been  provided, 
was  anthorized  by  this  office  in  1868,  to  be  executed  at  the  expense  of 
the  appUcant. 

Office  circular  of  June  10, 1868,  (revised  December  1, 1874,)  embodied 
the  regulations  governing  such  surveys.  The  applicant  is  required  to 
describe  the  particular  island  requested  to  be  surveyed,  with  reference 
to  the  lines  of  public  surveys  adjoining  the  same,  to  furnish  affidavits  of 
disinterested  persons  of  the  existence  of  such  lands,  and  to  deposit  the 
requisite  amount  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  survey ;  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  payment  for  such  survey  would  confer  no  preference- 
right  in  the  purchase  of  the  land,  such  lands  when  surveyed  being  held 
subject  to  homestead  and  pre-emption  rights  under  existing  laws. 

July  13, 1874,  a  circular  was  issued  prescribing  regulations  for  the 
surrey  of  beds  of  lakes,  (not  navigable,)  sloughs,  and  pounds  over  which 
the  lines  of  the  public  surv^ey  were  not  extended  at  the  date  of  the  origi- 
nal survey,  but  which  from  the  presence  of  water  at  the  date  of  such 
survey  were  meandered,  but  which  have  become  dry  land  sufficiently  for 
agricultural  purposes,  by  evaporation  or  from  other  causes.  These  regu- 
lations were  similar  in  their  requirements  to  those  for  the  survey  of 
islands.  Such  islands  and  beds  of  lakes,  sloughs,  ponds,  or  bayous  were 
held  to  be  public  lands,  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

The  regulations  embraced  in  these  circulars  were  not  new  in  their 
substance,  but  were  simply  a  formulation  of  the  pre-existing  practice  of 
the  office  theretofore  administered  with  reference  to  the  class  of  lauds 
to  which  they  were  applicable. 

I  found  surveys  which  had  been  made  under  these  instructions  pend- 
ing before  the  Department  when  I  assumed  my  present  official  position, 
and  have  permitted  them  to  be  treated,  as  was  contemplated  by  the  in- 
structions, as  a  matter  of  good  faith  to  parties  interested ;  but  after  a  care- 
ful consideration  the  conclusion  is  reachedthat  not  only  is  there  no  speci- 
fic enactment  which  authorizes  this  action  as  set  forth  in  the  instructions 
above  referred  to,  but  there  is  grave  doubt  whether  the  United  States  has 
any  claim  to  such  islands  or  dried  up  lake  beds,  and  whether  they  do  not 
come  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  respectively  within  the  limits 
of  which  they  are  situated,  and  it  was  therefore  determined  that  such 
surveys  should  not  further  be  authorized.    Aside  from  this  (piestion  of 
title  there  are  many  other  important  considerations  conuectecl  with  this 
subject.    It  is  impossible,  from  anything  in  the  possession  of  this  office, 
to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  correct  computation  of  the  number  of  these 
islands  and  surveyable  lake  beds;  but  there  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
statement  that  the  number  is  quite  large  and  is  constantly  increasing. 
They  are  often  found  in  localities  which,  from  nearness  to  growing  cities 
or  villages,  or  from  being  within  thickly  and  long  settled  neighborhoods, 
gave  them  a  high  value,  and  they  became,  as  this  office  has  had  expe- 
rience, objects  of  contention  and  strife,  and  aft'ect  the  interests  of  whole 
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commanities.  The  labor  that  will  be  imposed  apon  this  office  if  the 
past  system  shoald  be  continaed,  woald  be  very  great,  and  I  therefore 
am  of  the  opinion  that  let  the  title  rest  where  it  may,  Congress  shoald 
pass  an  act  transferring  any  title  the  United  States  may  possess  to  the 
respective  States,  when  snch  lands  can  become  subject  to  the  operation 
of  State  laws.  The  whote  subject  is  worthy  the  attention  of  Congress, 
and  indeed  both  public  aud  private  interests  require  its  early  attention. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  SWAMP  LAND  GRANTS  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  CON- 
GRESS APPROVED  MARCH  2,  1849,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1850,  AND  MARCH 

12,  1860. 

The  act  of  September  20, 1850,  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  have  been  a  present  graut.  The  act  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  accurate  lists  and  plats  of 
the  same,  and  transmit  them  to  the  governors  of  States,  and  at  their 
request  to  issue  patents  therefor.  The  provisions  of  the  law  have  not 
been  fully  carried  out,  nor  have  the  grants  to  the  several  States  been 
adjusted.  Lapse  of  time  makes  the  adjustment  more  difficult.  Many 
States  are  demanding  their  rights  under  the  act,  and,  at  the  present 
rate  of  settlement,  years  must  elapse  before  the  swamp  and  indemnity 
lands  can  be  ascertained. 

The  quantity  of  land  selected  for  the  several  States  under  the  acts  of 
March  2,  1849,  September  28,  1850,  and  March  12,  1860,  is  67,683,045.76 
acres;  of  this  quantity  51,315,355.59  acres  have  been  approved,  and  of 
the  approved  selections  47,923,306.91  acres  have  been  patented.  There 
remains  of  the  approved  lands  3,392,048.68  acres  to  be  patented,  and  of 
the  selected  lands  16,367,690.17  acres  remain  to  be  approved  and  pat- 
ented. 

Under  existing  regulations  of  the  Department  these  lands,  which  are 
distributed  among  the  States  from  Florida  to  Oregon,  must  be  examined 
in  the  tield  before  approval.  Many  years  must  elapse  before  this  ciui 
be  done,  unless  Congress  will  appropriate  money  for  a  larger  clerical 
force.  I  have  now  but  one  agent  in  the  tield,  and  have  to  pay  his  ex- 
l)enses  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  bureau.  There  should  be  at 
least  forty  efficient  men  engaged  on  this  work.  The  extent  of  the  grant 
should  be  ascertained  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  the  lands  pass- 
ing under  the  grant  should  be  conveyed  to  the  several  States. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  you  call  special  attention  of  Congress  to 
this  matter,  and  urge  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  insure  a  speedy  ad- 
justment of  this  grant. 

LAPSED  RAILROAD  GRANTS  BY  REASON  OF  NGN  COMPLETION. 

A  lar^e  number  of  grants  for  railroad  purposes  have  expired  by  lim- 
itation, the  roads  for  whose  benefit  they  were  made  not  having  been 
constructed  within  the  period  prescribed  by  law ;  and  I  desire  to  invite 
attention  to  this  subject  which,  though  deserving  of  special  considera- 
tion, has  never  heretofore  been  presented  to  Congress. 

Most,  if  not  all,  grants  contain  clauses  limiting  the  time  within  which 
the  work  of  building  the  roads  shall  be  performed,  and  recite  that  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  companies  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions imposed,  the  "  lands  shall  revert  to  the  Government."  A  case 
involving  this  question  was  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  Wiscon- 
sin, and  that  body,  at  its  October  term  of  1874,  declared  that  suclj 
clause,  to  wit,  "  the  lands  unsold  shall  revert  to  the  Government,"  (iT 
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the  road  be  not  completed,)  is  a  condition  subsequent,  being  in  effect  a 
provision  that  tbe  grant  to  the  extent  of  tbe  lands  unsold  shall  be  void 
if  the  work  designated  be  not  done  within  the  period  prescribed. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  reserved  right 
of  the  grantor  for  breach  of  the  condition  must  be  asserted,  so  as  to 
restore  the  estate,  the  court  say  :  ^'  In  the  present  case  no  action  has 
been  taken  either  by  legislation  or  judicial  proceedings  to  enforce  a  for- 
feiture of  the  estate  granted."  (Schulenberg  et  al.  vs.  Harriman,  21 
Wall.,  44.) 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  provisions  for  reversions  are  conditions 
subsequent,  and  cannot  operate  until  a  declaration  of  forfeiture,  either 
by  some  judicial  proceedings  authorized  by  law,  or  by  legislative  asser- 
tion of  ownership  on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  and  if  this  be  not 
enforced,  the  title  remains  unimpaired  in  the  grantee. 

I  append  hereto  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  grants  in  this  con- 
dition, the  dates  on  which  they  were  made,  with  reference  to  the  acts  of 
GoDgiess  by  volume  and  page  of  the  statutes ;  the  road  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  made;  the  States  or  corporations  to  which  granted ;  the  date 
of  expiration  of  the  grant  by  limitation,  of  statute;  the  estimated  quan- 
tity of  lands  which  would  inure  to  the  State  or  corporation  under  the 
grant  if  road  had  been  completed  in  due  season,  and  which  had  been 
withheld  from  ordinary  disposition ;  the  number  of  miles  of  line  con- 
stracted ;  the  approximate  quantity  of  lands  which  the  State  or  corpora- 
tion has  earned  under  the  grant  by  partial  completion  of  the  road,  and 
the  quantity  patented  or  certified  under  the  grant  up  to  June  30, 1877. 
The  roads  named  in  the  list  were  uncompleted  at  the  date  of  the  ex- 
piiation  of  their  respective  grants,  so  far  as  this  office  has  been  advised, 
ind  most  of  them  remain  in  that  condition.  Great  bodies  of  land  which 
have  not  been  earned,  and  which  of  course  cannot  be  patented  to  the 
States  or  corporations  under  the  grants,  are  withheld  from  sale  or  entry, 
and  there  is  no  manner  now  by  which  settlers  can  acquire  title  to  them. 
The  companies  cannot  sell,  and  thjs  office  has  no  authority  to  recognize 
appropriations  made  under  the  various  laws. 

I  think  it  important  that  some  action  should  be  taken  by  Congress, 
looking  either  to  the  enforcement  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  grants  or  ex- 
tending the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  roads.  If  the  latter  course 
should  be  pursued  the  claims  of  bona  fide  settlers  who  have  gone  upon 
the  lapsed  lands  in  large  numbers,  and  whose  entries  thereof  have,  in 
many  instances,  been  permitted  by  the  district  officers,  should  be  recog- 
nized, protected,  and  confirmed.  As  their  cases  now  stand  there  is  but 
one  course  for  this  office  to  pursue  in  passing  upon  such  claims  and  en- 
tries, and  this  works  great  hardship,  which  should  be  avoided  as  a  sim- 
ple matter  of  justice  in  case  the  grants  are  resuscitated  and  extended. 
I,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  attention  of  Congress  be  specially 
called  to  this  subject,  and  that  legislation  thereon  be  urged. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  companies,  together  with  the  date  of  the  act 
granting  the  lands,  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  completion  of  the 
load,  quantity  granted,  &c. 
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TIMBER  DEPREDATIONS. — TIMBER  LANDS. 

In  my  annual  report  to  you  of  last  year,  attention  was  called  to  the 
subject  of  depredations  upon  the  timber  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States.  The  vast  extent  of  these  depredations  and  the  great  loss  to  the 
Government  were  represented,  and  recommendation  was  made  for  legis- 
lation by  Congress  to  enable  the  survey,  appraisement,  and  sale  of  the 
timber  lands  of  the  United  States,  but  no  legislation  was  enacted  by 
Congress  upon  this  subject. 

A  brief  history  of  past  action  is  as  follows: 

The  first  action  by  this  Department  in  regard  to  depredations  on  the 
public  lands  was  by  the  appointment  of  what  were  termed  *'  timber 
agents."  No  law  of  Congress  is  referred  to  in  these  appointments,  and 
it  is  presumed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  made  them  as  incident 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  in  protecting  that  portion  of  the  public 
property  coming  under  his  jurisdiction.  No  appropriation  was  m^e  for 
their  payment,  but  they  were  instructed  that  their  compensation  and  ex- 
penses would  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  their  agencies,  if  sufficient 
for  that  purpose,  and  if  not,  the  residue  out  of  the  judiciary  fund.  They 
were  instructed  that  the  proceeding  would  be  by  indictment,  or  by  seiz- 
ure under  proper  process  of  the  timber  or  lumber  cut,  and  their  sole  duty 
under  their  instructions  w^as  to  obtain  and  furnish  information  to  the 
United  States  district  attorney  or  marshal,  as  the  case  might  require. 
The  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  by  law  "  to  instruct  the  dis- 
trict attorneys,  marshals,  and  clerks  of  the  circuit  and  district  in  all 
matters  and  proceedings  appertaining  to  suits  in  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party  or  interested,  •  •  •  ^"  (Stat.  vol.  4,  p.  415,  sec.  379 ; 
Revised  Statutes,  U.  S.,  p.  62,)  and  he  was  advised  of  the  appointment  of 
timber  agents  and  of  their  acts,  he  gave  them  instructions,  and  he  also 
instructed  the  United  States  district  attorneys  and  marshals  to  render 
to  these  agents  any  aid  and  co-operation  in  their  power. 

With  letter  dated  January  19, 1854,  from  George  C.  Whiting,  chief 
clerk  of  the  Department,  all  of  the  letters  and  other  papers  that  bad 
theretofore  been  filed  in  the  Department  in  relation  to  depredations  com- 
mitted upon  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  were  transmitted  to 
this  oflBce,  with  the  remark  that — 

The  fact  that  many  questions,  intimately  connected  with  the  disposition  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  adoption  of  proper  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  property  thereon,  has  induced  the  Secretary  to  commit  the  whole 
subject  to  your  sound  judgment  and  discretion  as  the  public  officer  who  from  position 
and  experience  in  such  matters  is  most  properly  chargeable  therewith. 

Under  date  of  January  28, 1854,  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  OflBce  to  timber  agents ;  also  another,  dated 
March  4,  1854.  At  the  last  date  there  appears  to  have  been  four  of 
these  agents,  viz,  two  in  Michigan,  one  in  Wisconsin,  and  one  in  Iowa. 
These  circulars,  in  addition  to  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  appointments 
by  the  Secretary,  contained  instructions  that  the  timber  agents  could 
seize  and  sell  timber  cut  from  the  public  lands  independently  of  the 
marshal  or  of  legal  i)roce8s.  Under  date  of  December  24, 1855,  a  circu- 
lar was  issued  by  this  oflfice  to  registers  and  receivers,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  concluded  to  change  the  present  system  of  timber 
agencies,  and  to  devolve  the  duties  connected  therewith  upon  the  officers  of  the  local 
land  districts.  By  his  direction,  therefore,  you  will,  upon  the  receipt  of  these  inBtmo- 
tions,  take  charge  of  the  timber  business  within  the  limits  of  your  land  district,  as  a 
part  of  the  general  duties  of  your  office  ;  and  it  is  acconlingly  hereby  assigned  to  yoa 
as  such,  with  the  understanding  that  hereafter  it  is  to  be  considered  and  held  as  a 
proper  incident  to,  and,  in  fact,  a  part  of,  your  general  duties,  covered  and  satisfied  by 
the  sidary  which  tlie  law  provides  for  your  respective  offices. 
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Following  this  there  are  quotations  from  opinions  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral, showing  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  property  be- 
longing to  them.  A  law  and  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  are  also  cited.  The  law  cited  is  the  act  of  March  2, 1831. 
entitled  *'An  act  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  offenses  committea 
io  entting,  destroying,  or  removing  live  oak  or  other  timber  or  trees  re- 
served for  naval  purposes."  (4  Stat.  L.,  472.)  This  act,  as  amended 
by  act  of  July  10,  1832,  (4  Stat«.,  572,)  is  embraced  in  and  continued  in 
force  by  sections  2461  and  2462,  p.  453,  and  section  4751,  p.  932,  of  the 
Kevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1831,  consisted  of  three  sections,  which,  as 
amended,  corresi)ond  with  the  three  sections  of  the  Eevised  Statutes 
mentioned.  The  first  section  provides  a  line  for  cutting  or  removing 
timber  from  the  lands  of  the  United  States  of  '^  not  less  than  triple  the 
valae  of  the  tree  or  trees  or  timber  so  cut,  destroyed,  or  removed,"  and 
imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  twelve  months.  The  second  section  pro- 
vides for  the  forfeiture  of  the  ship  or  vessel  and  tackle,  apparel,  and  fur- 
nitare  for  taking  on  board  timber  unlawfully  cut,  and  tor  fine  of  captain 
for  exporting  same.  The  third  section  provides  that  the  penalties  and 
forfeitures  incurred  under  the  first  and  second  sections — 

Shall  besaed.  for,  recovered  aod  diHtribut^d,  and  accouDtod  for,  under  the  directions 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  aod  shall  be  paid  over,  one-half  to  the  informer,  if  any, 
or  captors,  where  seized,  and  tbe  other  half  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  use  of 
the  navy  pension  fund;  and  the  Secretary  is  authorize<l  to  mitigate,  in  whole  or  in 
port,  on  soch  ternjs  and  conditions  as  he  deems  proper,  by  an  order  in  writing,  any 
fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  so  incurred. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  cited  is  that  of  The  United  States 
VM.  Ephraim  Briggs,  (9  Howard,  p.  351,)  in  which  it  is  held  that  the  true 
ooDstruction  of  the  act  2d  March,  1831,  is  that  it  extends  not  only  to 
the  cotting  of  timber  reserved  for  naval  purposes,  but  to  "other  timber," 
and  that  the  cutting  and  using  of  any  other  description  of  timber  trees 
from  the  public  lands  would  be  equally  indictable  under  this  act. 

This  case  was  first  befrfre  the  Supreme  Court  in  1847,  (5  Howard,  p. 
208,)  and  was,  therefore,  instituted  before  the  creation  of  this  Depart- 
ment— (Act  March  3, 1849,  9  Statutes,  395,  provides  for  Interior  Depart- 
ment,) but  under  what  supervision  I  am  not  advised. 

The  circular  of  December  24, 1855,  looks  to  an  enforcement  of  the  act 
of  1831.  The  6th  section  contaius  the  following:  '*ln  the  enforcement 
of  tbe  said  act  of  1831  you  should  be  careful,''  &c.,  but  1  am  not  able 
to  state  in  how  many  instances  the  enforcement  of  this  act  through 
the  courts  has  been  induced  by  the  action  of  registers  and  receivers. 
I  find  that  with  letter  dated  August  19,  1870,  the  receiver  of  the  land 
office  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  lorwarded  the  claim  of  C.  C.  Miller  for  $90, 
being  for  compensation,  at  $3  per  day,  for  thirty-two  days  spent  in 
attendance  at  court  on  occasion  of  the  trial  of  a  trespass  on  public 
timber.  In  this  case  the  trespasser,  Andrew  Scott,  was  sentenced  to 
thirty  days'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  tine  of  $1,500  and  costs  of  suit. 
Mr.  Miller,  in  submitting  his  account,  says: 

I  have  been  advised  to  make  application  for  half  the  fine  under  the  law,  which  gives 
one-half  the  fine  to  tbe  informer,  but  do  not  see  luy  way  clear  to  do  that,  as  I  was  act- 
ing a8  (vovemment  agent,  and  only  did  my  duty  in  following  up  the  case. 

And  the  receiver  says: 

Mr.  Miller, on  the  trial,  was  something  more  than  a  witness;  he  was,  as  we  believe, 
tbe  active  agent  during  the  trial,  who  marshaled  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  and 
greatly  aided  in  bringing  the  criminal  to  justice.  Although  he  received  pay  as  a  wit- 
ness, (which  pay  would  not  nearly  ]tay  bis  board,)  both  the  register  and  myself  think 
this  additional  amoant  of  $3  a  day  should  be  allowed  him. 

2  I 
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In  letter  dated  May  11, 1871,  to  the  register  aud  receiver  at  La  Orosse, 
Wis.,  this  office  made  expression  as  follows  in  regard  to  Mr.  Millet's 
claim : 

By  the  lOtb  Bection  of  the  circular  of  24th  December.  1855,  the  register  and  receiver^ 
as  timber  agents,  are  aathorized  in  certain  cases  to  appoint  a  deputy  to  investigate  and 
report  the  mcts  involved  in  any  supposed  case  of  trespass,  and  allovr  as  oompensation 
a  per  diem  of  $3  for  time  actually  employed  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per 
mile  for  distance  actually  traveled,  but  this  does  not  authorize  payment  for  time  spent 
in  attendance  at  court  as  a  witness  or  in  marshaling  evidence  for  the  proseontion, 
which  properly  forms  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  deputy  timber  agent  authorized  to  be 
appointed  and  compensation  as  aforesaid,  aud  the  present  claim  of  Mr.  Miller  cannot, 
therefore,  be  allowed. 

From  the  date  of  the  circular,  December  24,  1855,  to  May  2,  1877,  It 
has  been  sent  to  registers  and  receivers  to  govern  their  action,  and  has 
purported  to  be  the  governing  rule,  with  exceptions  as  follows,  viz : 

1.  In  Minnesota,  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  circular  were  transferred 
from  the  register  and  receiver  tor  one  land  district,  February  6,  1862, 
and  afterward  for  all  the  State,  to  the  surveyor  general,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  July  21, 1876,  when  they  were  again  imposed  upon  the  Teg- 
isters  and  receivers. 

2.  The  fourth  section  of  this  circular  is  as  follows : 

Under  no  circumstances  will  you  compound  or  compromise  with  any  such  trespasaeiB, 
or  receive  any  pay  or  compensation  from  them  as  acquittal  or  discharge  therefrom,  or 
in  any  other  manner ;  neither  will  yon  give  any  permission  to  out  timl>er  or  other^se 
trespass  on  the  public  lands,  as  there  is  no  authority  for  any  such  proceedings;  but 
all  such  offenses  against  the  law  must  be  prosecuted  and  tried  by  the  authorities  daly 
constituted  for  that  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  this  direction  in  the  circular,  it  appears  that  from 
time  to  time,  commencing  in  1860,  compromises,  with  the  assent  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  were  made  with  parties  who  had  cut  timber 
upon  the  public  lands.  In  letter  to  this  office  dated  March  7, 1860,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  authorized  compromise  on  the  following  terms, 
viz :  Entry  of  the  land  upon  which  the  timber  was  cut ;  payment  of  fifty 
cents  per  thousand  feet,  together  with  all  the'expenses  incurred  in  mak- 
ing the  seizure ;  and  in  letter  of  16th  of  January,  1862,  to  this  office,  the 
Secretary  remarks  in  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  district 
attorney  for  Minnesota,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  all  settlements  by 
way  of  compromise  should  be  rejected,  and  offenders  should  be  prose- 
cuted and  full  penalty  exacted,  that — 

The  subject  is  one  of  interest,  and  not  free  from  embarrassment.  I  do  not  ooocnr 
with  the  district  attorney  in  the  opinion  that  no  settlement  is  to  be  made  with  tres- 
passers. It  appears  to  me  that  the  main  object  proper  to  be  kept  in  view,  should  be 
to  make  the  timber  produce  to  the  Govemmeut  the  price  of  the  land. 

Subsequently  the  Secretary  concluded  that  settlement  with  trespass- 
ers on  the  basis  of  entry  of  the  land,  payment  of  fifty  cents  per  thousand 
feet  and  costs  attending  the  seizure  would  be  satisfactory.  In  course  of 
time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lands  from  which  the  timber  was  taken 
were  not  subject  to  cash  entry,  or  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  from  other 
causes,  the  instructions  for  compromise  came  to  be  "a  reasonable  ^ft^/itp- 
age  according  to  the  market  value  of  the  timber  cut,  at  a  minimum  in 
no  case  of  less  than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet  and 
costs." 

As  showing  the  position  which  had  been  assumed  by  this  bureau  on 
the  subject  of  timber  on  the  public  lands,  1  quote  the  following  from  the 
annual  report  of  Commissioner  Edmunds  for  1864: 

Under  authority  of  law  and  judicial  decisions,  this  office  has  put  in  operation  re- 
pressive measures  against  the  spoliation  of  the  timber  on  the  public  lands.    These 
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meaBnres  bave  extended  to  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Kansas,  California, 
Oref[:on,  WaabingtoD,  and  Nevada.  Wherever  the  trespass  has  actually  taken  place, 
hot  found  nut  to  be  willful  but  through  ignorance,  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the 
Department  to  pursue  the  offenders  in  a  vindictive  spirit ;  but  when  the  lumber  has 
been  taken  from  offered  land,  simply  to  require  the  actual  entry  of  the  premises  and 
payment  of  coet-a.  In  the  case  of  nuoff-red  or  nnsnrveyed  land,  we  have  enforced  the 
payment  of  a  liberal  stnmpage.  Where  timber  is  scarce,  as  in  the  case  of  Nevada  Ter- 
ritory, we  bave  issued  stringent  orders  to  the  district  land  officers,  and  to  the  following 
effect :  The  importance  of  a  supply  of  timber  when  timber  is  so  scarce  would  seem  to 
invoke  protection  in  order  to  preserve  it  and  prevent  waste ;  but  as  the  timber  is  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  the  mountain  slopes,  on  land  not  adapted  to  agriculture,  it  becomes  a 
qoestion  as  to  what  extent  restriction  upon  its  eujoyment  shall  be  imposed  on  settlers 
in  the  Territory.  In  the  case  of  pre-emptors  and  homestead  settlers  on  lands  fit  for 
tillage,  tbey  are  restricted  to  timber  growing  on  the  laud  for  purposes  of  building, 
fencing,  repairs,  and  firewood.  Neither  pre-emptor  nor  homestesid  settler  cau  cut  tim- 
ber for  sale  until  the  former  has  made  entry,  and  the  latter  resided  five  consecutive 
years  on  the  land.  Where  land  settled  and  pre-empted  is  destitute  of  timber,  in  that 
case  the  party  must,  ex  neceasitate,  be  permitted  to  take  timber  from  the  mountaiu 
slopes,  but  solely  for  domestic  use,  otherwise  Nevada  plains  would  be  unsettled. 

Should  parties  file  for  mountainous  land,  not  fit  for  cultivation,  in  order  to  cut  and 
sell  the  timber,  the  register  and  receiver  are  directed  to  cause  it  to  be  seized  and  sold, 
for  by  so  doing  they  would  to  some  extent  protect  mill  owners  from  the  exactions  of 
speculators. 

Persons  who  have  invested  in  saw  mills,  and  are  reaping  Lirge  profits  from  the 
necessities  of  the  settlers,  must  pay  a  reasonable  tariff  per  one  thousand  feet  of  timber 
sawed,  as  stnmpage,  say  not  less  than  one  sixth  the  value  per  one  thousand  feet  of  the 
mann^ctnred  lumber  at  the  mill.  This  would  be  moderate,  in  view  of  the  great  de- 
mand for  timber  in  the  Territory,  and  but  consistent  with  honest  principles,  that  a 
compensatory  return  should  be  made  for  the  timber. 

In  order  to  effect  such  an  arrangement,  the  land  ofiicers  are  authorized  to  consult 
the  United  States  district  attorneys  as  to  the  best  mode  of  securing  a  revenue  from  the 
timber,  payable  quarterly,  on  each  and  every  thousand  of  feet  sawed  at  the  respective 
mills,  or  need  as  cord  wood,  hewn  timber,  or  other  description  of  timber,  on  a  sworn 
statement  of  the  number  of  feet  taken.  Should  the  **miU"  owners,  "cord wood,'' 
"hewn  timber,"  or  "other  timber''  holders  refuse  to  enter  into  such  stipulation,  the 
register  and  receiver  are  directed  to  advise  them  that  the  timber  is  public  property  and 
liable  to  seizure;  and  where  the  negotiation  with  them  is  not  Hatistactory,  the  register 
and  receiver  must  promptly  seize  any  timber  cut  upon  tlie  public  lands. 

The  policy  pursued  has  been  quite  efficient  in  mitigating  the  evil,  and  that,  too,  not 
only  without  any  cost  to  the  Government,  but  leaving  the  avails  of  seizure  in  the 
Treasury  of  over  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Similar  practice  was  afterward  authorized  in  the  Territory  of  Utah. 
This  practice  of  collecting  stnmpage  became  universal,  and  on  my 
coming  into  oflBce,  June  26,  1876,  I  found  that  it  was  uniformly  the  cus- 
tom in  all  part«  of  the  United  States  and  Territories,  where  there  was 
limber  growing  upon  the  public  lands,  and  it  so  continued  until  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  was  called  to  it,  and  the  acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  under  date  of  July  17,  1876,  directed  that  the  local  ofiicers 
be  required  to  obtain  the  approval  of  tlie  Department  before  compro- 
mising any  case.     As  indicated  in  the  quotation  made  from  the  report 
of  1804,  and  from  other  information  in  possession  of  this  office,  the  cut- 
ting and  removal  of  timber  appears  to  have  been,  in  many  cases,  by 
previous  agreement  with  the  officials. 

In  letter  of  August  22,  1876,  J.  11.  Baker,  esq.,  surveyor  general  for 
Minnesota,  remarks  as  follows,  in  regard  to  settling  timber  cases  in  that 
State: 

longing  the  term  ** settlements,"  it  is  not  understood  by  this  office  that  the  parties 
charged  with  tres[)ass  are  iu  any  way  acquitted  or  discharged  tVoni  any  ott'ense  ji^ainst 
the  law,  and  is,  therefore,  iu  no  seuhe  a  coinproinise  of  any  criminal  act.  As  a  rnh',  the 
Pities coijiiuitting  the  trespass  are  irresponsible,  and  it  provt^s  tu  be  quite  difficult  to 
trace  the  lo)(S  to  the  parties  purchasing.  When  so  traced  they  are  generally  in  the 
haudsof  responsible  partitA  believed  to  be  innocent  purchasers,  and  settlenients,  with 
deferred  paymeute,  are  maae  by  the  purchaser  assuming  the  stnmpage  due  the  Govei  n- 
^^Dt, at  dates  on  which  ihey  had  agreed  to  pay  the  original  holders.  These  adjust- 
menuiare  acceded  to  to  save  absolute  loss. 
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3.  Prior  to  1872  the  collections  m<ade  for  stutnpage  or  sale  of  timber 
were  carried  to  the  creilit  of  the  judiciary  fuad,  and  the  agents  depu- 
tized by  the  registers  and  receivers  were  paid  from  this  fund ;  but  it 
having  been  decided  that  this  could  no  longer  properly  be  done,  the  first 
appropriation  for  paying  expenses  of  suppressing  depredations  on  the 
pnblic  timber  was  the  appropriation  of  $10,000,  June  10,  1872,  (Stats., 
vol.  17,  p.  659.) 

Since  that  there  have  been  annual  appropriations  for  the  purpose,  as 
follows:  March  3,  1873,  $8,000,  (vol.  17,  p.  517;)  June  23,  1874,  $5,000, 
(vol.  18,  p.  213;)  March  3,  1875,  $5,000,  (vol.  18,  p.  384;)  July  31,  1876, 
$5,000,  (vol.  19,  p.  122;)  March  3,  1877,  $5,000,  (vol.  39,  p.  349;)  and 
the  agents  deputized  by  the  registers  and  receivers  have  been  paid  from 
these  appropriations  for  their  services  and  expenses  until  January  9, 
1877,  when  the  following  circular  letter  was  issued  to  registers  and  re- 
ceivers : 

Depaktmknt  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Tfa8hitigt0Hf  D,  C,  January  9,  1877. 
Register  aud  Receiver  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  to  direct  that,  on  receipt  hereof,  you  report  to  this  office 
whether  or  not  you  have,  or  have  had.  any  deputy  timber  ag^ents  employed  under  the 
10th  section  of  the  circular  of  December  24,  IS55;  if  so,  give  the  name  of  any  saeh 
deputy,  the  date  of  his  eiiiph).vnient,  and  how  long  his  services  will  probably  be  re- 
quir  d  ;  also  the  amouut  uf  liabilities  you  have  incurred  up  to  date  as  timber  agento 
under  that  circular. 

In  future  employ  no  deputies  without  specific  authority  therefor  first  obtained  from 
this  otlice. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Commi99ioner, 

A  statement  of  these  facts  was  made  to  the  Department  January  24, 
1877,  with  the  conclusion,  after  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  that  there 
were  no  practical  results  in  the  way  of  suppression  of  depredations  or 
collection  of  values  through  the  registers  and  receivers;  the  total 
amount  of  money  deposited  in  the  Treasury  on  account  of  timber  tres- 
pass from  the  1st  of  January,  185G,  being  the  beginning  of  our  records 
upon  the  subject,  to  that  date  being  $199,91)8.50,  and  the  total  amount 
paid  out  for  service  rendered  and  exi>ense  during  the  same  period 
$45,624.76,  leaving  a  balance  net  to  the  United  States,  if  no  appropria- 
tion hnd  been  made,  of  only  $154,373.74,  being  a  little  more,  if  aDy, 
thnn  the  value  ol  timber  on  live  thousand  acres  of  good  pine  laud.  The 
recommendation  was  made  that  thereafter  the  registers  and  receivers 
should  no  longer  take  charge  of  the  timber  business,  but,  so  far  as  tbe 
limited  appropriation  would  defray  the  expense,  special  agents  should 
be  appointed  by  this  office  to  act  in  the  premises. 

Section  453,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  provides  that — 

The  Comiuissioner  of  the  General  Laud  Ofilce  shall  perform,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  all  executive  duties  a*  pertainiu)^  to  the  surveying  and 
the  sale  of  the  public  lauds  of  the  United  States,  aud  in  anywise  respecting  such  pnb- 
lic lands.     *     •    * 

It  is  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  r». 
Cook,  (19  Wallace,  i'*91,)  that  '*  the  timber  while  standing  is  a  part  of  the 
realty,  and  it  can  only  be  sold  as  the  land  could  bt^,  and  unless  lawfully 
cut  will  remain  the  property  ot  the  United  States." 

The  appropriation  available  at  that  time,  that  of  July  31, 1876,  which 
is,  along  with  other  appropriations,  to  be  exptMulAi  under  the  direction 
ot  the  Coiiinii>sioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  was  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing language:  ^'To  meet  expenses  of  suppressing  depredations  upon 
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tbe  public  lands,  $5  000."  It  was  thought  that  in  view  of  these  provis- 
ions of  law  authority  existed  for  the  appointment  of  special  agents  by 
this  office. 

The  Department,  under  date  of  the  5th  of  April  last,  concurred  with 
this  office  that  the  system  heretofore  adopted  had  failed  to  accomplish 
the  desired  purpose,  and  approved  the  action  in  discontinuing  it  and  in 
employing  special  agents,  and  directed  as  follows : 

Fint.  That  hereafter  all  agents  employed  for  this  pnrpose  be  employed  by  you,  and 
borne  on  your  rolit)  as  clerks  or  employes;  thar.  they  be  detailed  for  Hpecial  duty  to  act 
nnder  yoor  instructions  in  ascertaining  when,  where,  and  by  whom  depredations  have 
been  committed  apon  the  public  lands,  and  to  r^-port  to  yon  the  fact^*  in  each  case. 

Second.  If,  npon  an  examination  of  the  reports  so  obtained,  you  find  that  tbe  facts 
elicited  in  any  case  warrant  the  commencement  of  lesal  proceedings  to  punish  the 
trespassers,  or  to  collect  damages  for  the  waste  already  committed,  or  both,  yon  will 
report  the  same  to  this  Department  with  yonr  opinion  thereon,  in  order  that  such  fur- 
ther proceedings  may  be  had  in  the  premises  as  tbe  case  may  require. 

Third.  No  agents  employed  by  you  will  be  permitted  to  make  any  compromise  for 
depredations  on  the  public  lands,  but  if  any  propositions  for  settlem**nt  are  sub- 
mitted to  them  you  will  instruct  them  to  report  the  same  to  you  with  a  full  statement 
of  the  facts  in  the  case,  showing  the  nature  and  extent  of  said  depredations,  when  and 
by  whom  committed,  the  amount  and  value  of  the  timber  when  cut,  and  the  value  of 
the  land  in  its  prtseut  and  former  condition,  all  of  which,  together  with  your  opinion 
thereon,  yon  will  transmit  to  this  Department  for 'further  consideration. 

Fuorth.  If,  in  any  case,  the  emerge  Dcies  should  seem  to  ref|nire  more  prompt  action 
than  is  contemplated  in  the  abov^  directions,  in  order  to  arrest  the  offender  or  to 
tecure  tbe  Government  for  the  damages  suffered,  you  will  instrnct  yonr  agent  to 
Apply  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  district  in  which  the  waste  was 
committed,  to  iostitnre  the  proper  legal  proceedings  for  that  purpose.  This  course, 
however,  mnst  be  taken  only  in  cases  where  the  evidence  is  clear  and  indisputable. 

In  the  execution  of  this  direction  the  following  circular  was  prepared 
and  sent  to  all  the  registers  and  receivers : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
WaahingtonyJ),  C,  May  2,  1877. 

To  Registers  and  Receivers  of  United  States  land  offices: 

Gentlemen  :  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  concluded  to  change  the  method 
fonoefly  adopted  for  protecting  the  timber  on  the  public  lands,  by  which  you  were 
Slide  agents  for  that  purpose  within  the  limits  of  your  respective  land  districts,  as  per 
circalar  of  December  24, 1855.  Pursuant  to  directions  from  him  of  the  5th  ultimo,  the 
instructions  of  that  circular  are  hereby  revoked. 

Hereafter,  as  it  may  be  found  advisable,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  end  in  view, 
eWkfl  or  employ^  will  be  detailed  from  this  office  to  act  under  instructions  of  the 
Commidsioner  in  ascertaining  when,  where,  and  by  whom  depredations  have  been 
oonunitted  upon  the  public  lands,  and  to  report  to  him  the  facts  in  each  case. 

If,  QDon  an  examination  of  the  reports  so  obtained,  the  Commissioner  tinds  that  the 
^ttts  elicited  in  any  case  warrant  the  commencement  of  legal  proceedings  to  punish  the 
ttMpaHaers,  or  to  collect  damages  for  the  waste  already  committed,  or  both,  he  will  re- 
port the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  his  opinion  thereon,  in  order  that 
AQch  further  proceedings  may  be  had  in  the  premises  as  the  case  may  require. 

The  clerks  or  employes  detailed  as  aforesaid  will  not  be  permitted  to  make  any 
compromise  for  depredations  committed  on  the  public  lands.  If  any  proponitions  are 
Mbmitted  to  them  with  that  object,  they  will  be  required  to  report  the  same  to  this 
<)ffice,  with  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  showing  the  nature  and  extent  of 
^d  depredations,  when  and  by  whom  committed,  the  amount  and  value  of  the  timber 
▼hen  cat,  and  the  value  of  the  land  in  its  present  and  fornier  condition,  all  of  which, 
^S^tber  with  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  will  be  submitted  to  the  head  of  the 
^HirtiDent  for  further  consideration. 

IMuany  case,  the  emergencies  should  seem  to  require  more  prompt  action  than  is 
^templated  in  the  rules  above  indicated  in  order  to  arrest  the  otl'ender,  or  to  secure 
^Government  for  the  damages  suflfered,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  or  employ6 
^^led  to  act  in  the  matter  to  make  direct  application  to  the  United  States  district 
^^toroey  for  the  district  in  which  the  waste  was  committed,  to  institute  the  proper 
l^lproceediDgs  for  that  purpose.  This  course,  however,  must  be  taken  only  in  cases 
▼oeretbe  evidence  is  dear  and  indisputable. 
The  foregoing  is  communicated  for  yonr  information.     You  will  observe  therefrom 
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that  you  are  not  Lnreafter  to  act  as  ageuts  for  the  protection  of  the  public  timber, 
although  your  co-operatiou  is  expected  whenever  you  may  be  called  on  to  render  a^ 
sisteuce  to  officials  charged  with  the  duty. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Commissianer, 

Further  report  upon  the  subject  was  made  by  this  oflSce  to  the  De- 
partment under  date  of  the  16th  August,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  use 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  this  office  seven  to  ten  thousand  dollars 
in  addition  to  the  appropriation  above  referred  to,  in  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  persons  to  be  appointed  and  borne  on  the  rolls  of  this  office 
to  detect  timber  trespass. 

A  division  of  the  States  having  imblic  lands  into  districts  was  recom- 
mended, and  that  one  clerk  be  detailed  to  take  charge  of  the  division, 
and  others  to  act  under  his  direction.  These  recommendations  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  Department,  which  was  communicated  under  date 
of  the  18th  August  last,  and  in  accordance  with  this  and  the  authority 
of  the  Department  letter  of  April  5, 1877,  heretofore  mentioned,  as  many 
persons  as  the  funds  available  would  warrant  have  been  detailed  and 
have  been  appointed,  and  sent  to  the  various  localities  where  depreda- 
tions were  supposed  to  exist. 

The  persons  sent  to  Minnesota  and  Loui^iana  have  been  longest  in 
the  field,  and  have  been  most  successful  in  their  eitbrts.  In  Louisiana 
over  100,(100  logs  have  been  seized  under  civil  process  issued  by  the 
United  States  court,  and  92,710  have  been  sold  by  the  United  States 
marshal ;  17,980  of  these  logs  were  sold  to  outside  parties,  realizing 
$10,901.55,  and  74,730  were  bought  in  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  at 
^  cost  of  $9,898.16,  to  prevent  them  from  being  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  a 
combination  having  been  made  to  prevent  competition,  and  these  are 
now  held  until  a  sufficient  price  can  be  obtained  for  them.  Other  oper- 
ations, extensive  in  their  nature,  are  in  course  of  process  in  Louisiana 
and  other  Southern  States. 

The  clerks  detailed  as  special  agents  to  detect  timber  trespassers 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  have  reported  to  date  61,708,564  feet  (board 
measure)  of  white  pine  logs  cut  and  removed  from  the  vacant  pub- 
lic lands  in  that  State,  50,957,808  feet  of  which  were  cut  and  removed 
between  the  years  1868  and  1876,  and  for  which  no  stumpage  appears 
to  have  been  collected.  It  is  believed  that  parties  who  handled  the 
logs  are  willing,  in  order  to  avoid  litigation,  to  compromise  for  this 
trespass  according  to  the  custom  then  in  force  under  instructions  from 
this  office,  which,  at  the  rates  of  stumpage  charged  in  these  years, 
would  place  in  the  United  States  Treasury  about  $161,000,  net,  and 
save  expense  of  suits.  The  balance  of  trespass,  4,751,756  feet,  was 
cut  and  removed  from  the  public  lands  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
and  under  instructions  from  this  Department  twent^'-nine  civil  suits 
were  instituted  at  the  last  term  of  the  United  States  district  court  at 
Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  against  the  trespassers.  The  jur^' returned  verdicts 
in  nineteen  cases  in  favor  of  the  Government  for  the  value  of  the  logs 
in  the  booms.  In  six  others,  demurrers  to  complaints  were  overruled, 
with  leave  to  answer.  Of  the  remaining  four,  three  were  too  late  for 
term,  and  one  continued  on  motion  of  the  United  States  district  at- 
torney. Twenty-five  indictments  were  found  by  the  grand  jury,  and 
trial  and  conviction  were  had  in  one  case.  Pleas  of  guilty  were  entered 
in  three  cases,  and  all  the  rest  have  been  transferred  to  the  United  States 
circuit  court  which  convenes  next  December.  Most  of  the  transfers 
were  ordered  by  the  court  on  account  of  various  difficult  questions  of 
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law  arising.  For  the  same  reasons,  sentence  of  those  coiivictod  was 
8as|>eude(l  until  after  term  in  circuit  court.  Fourteen  civil  actions  are 
all  ready  for  triiil  in  December,  witli  more  to  be  commenced.  Four  of 
the  district  court  cases  were  taken  to  circuit  court  on  writ  of  error.  In 
several  instances  trespassers  have  surrendered  the  logs  without  suit. 

For  several  years  a  system  of  depredations  upon  the  Red  River  of  the 
l^orth  and  on  the  Missouri  has  been  goin^  on,  and  numerous  complaints 
having  been  made  to  the  officers  of  the  Government,  urging  that  steps 
be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  this  trespassing,  an  investigation  was  had,  and 
twenty-two  cases  of  trespass  reported.  Tiie  evidence  in  each  case  is 
complete,  and  criminal  suits  will  be  instituted  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  of  Dakota  at  its  next  term.  In  Minnesota 
about  3,000,000  feet  of  white  pine  logs  were  seized  by  the  United  States 
marshal  and  placed  in  booms  in  the  Mis&issippi  River,  near  Minneapolis. 
The  logs  were  appraised  by  an  expert,  and  bids  have  been  received  for 
them,  varying  from  $4.75  to  $5.50  per  thousand  feet.  The  bids  have 
been  approv^  by  the  United  Slates  district  attorney,  and  in  some  cases 
the  marshal  has  already  issued  orders  for  delivery  of  logs  to  the  pur- 
chaser. 

Extensive  suits  have  been  commenced  in  Colorado  against  individuals, 
and  railroad  and  mining  companies  who  have  used  timber  cut  from  the 
public  lands.  The  reports  from  Utah,  Montana,  Arizona,  and  the  States 
and  Territories  on  the  Pacific  coast  fully  confirm  the  previous  reports  of 
the  very  extensive  depredation  on  the  public  lands. 

I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  the  Government  will  realize,  in  round 
nnmbers,  $100,000  from  the  suits  already  instituted  for  timber  depre- 
dation. In  'the  mining  regions  of  the  West  this  timber  is  an  actual 
necessity,  not  only  for  the  extensive  smelting  and  other  works  connected 
with  mining^,  and  for  propping  mines,  but  for  the  fuel  actually  required 
by  the  inhabitants.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  purchase  as  at  present 
situated,  the  majority  of  the  land  not  having  been  surveyed,  and  the 
majority  of  it  not  being  adapted  to  agriculture,  it  cannot  be  taken  hon- 
estly under  existing  laws. 

The  ettort  tdat  is  now  being  made  as  has  been  defined  by  the  Depart- 
ment, is  '"not  only  to  bring  money  into  the  public  treasury,  but  to  put 
an  end  to  timber  depredations  on  the  public  land.  To  this  end  it  is 
alwve  all  things  necessary  that  the  depredators  be  eflfectually  deprived 
of  every  possibility  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  the  wrongful  acts  they 
have  committed."  For  this  reason  no  compromises  are  allowed  which 
will  permit  logs  seized  to  pass  into  the  possession  of  depredators  with 
any  chance  of  profit;  the  current  price  of  logs  at  the  place  where  they 
are  held  is  to  be  insisted  upon,  and  the  parties  who  have  hitherto  carried 
on  these  depredations  with  profit  are  to  be  made  to  "  understand  that  in 
attempting  to  steal  timber  from  the  public  lands  they  will  in  any  event 
lose  the  value  of  their  labor  and  their  expenses,  and  expose  themselves 
to  criminal  prosecution,"  such  prosecutions  to  '*be  not  confined  to  those 
mostly  poor  persons  who  actually  cut  timber  on  public  lands  with  their 
own  hands,  but  that  they  be  directed  as  well  and  principally  against 
the  parties  who  are  found  to  have  organized  and  directed  the  stealing 
of  timber  on  the  public  lands  on  a  large  scale,  and  derived  from  that 
criminal  practice  the  greatest  profit." 

As  has  been  stated,  as  large  a  number  of  persons  as  the  small  fund 
available  would  warrant  have  been  appointed  and  detailed  to  investi- 
gate in  regard  to  trespass  on  the  public  lands,  and  to  collect  and  furnish 
testimony  in  regard  to  the  same.  This  fund  is  being  rapidly  exhausted, 
^d  unless  Congress  shall  speedily  appropriate  for  this  purpose,  the 
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special  agents  who  are  now  in  the  field  will  have  to  be  withdrawn.  I 
am  satisfied  that  any  amount  that  may  be  appropriated  will  be  8i>eedily 
reimbursed  tenfold.  It  will  be  some  time  before  the  timber  lands  can 
to  any  great  extent  be  made  available  if  legislation  is  speedily  enacted, 
and  in  the  mean  time  should  there  not  be  an  appropriation  for  the  pnr- 
])0se  the  timber  could  not  be  protected.  It  is  also  very  important  that 
the  work  of  recovery  for  depredations  in  the  past  should  be  continued, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  keep  agents  in  the  field. 

Having  thus  given  in  brief  what  has  been  <Ione  in  the  past  and  what 
is  being  done  now,  it  remains  to  examine  the  question  with  reference  to 
the  measures  which  should  be  adopted  in  the  future  for  protecting  and 
preserving  the  timber,  or  for  the  survey  an(t  sale  of  the  remaining  tim- 
ber lands.  In  considering  this  question  it  may,  I  think,  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  the  laws  which  are  now  in  force  providing  for  the  di8|H>8i- 
tion  of  the  public  lands  are  not  the  best,  when  applied  to  timber  lands. 
Under  these  laws  the  timber  bearing  lands  of  great  value,  the  desert 
lands  of  but  little  value,  and  good  agricultural  lands,  are  all  held  at 
the  same  price,  and  are  alike  reserved  for  homestead  and  pre-emption 
settlement,  and  alike  granted  away  as  subsidies  to  railroads  and  for 
other  internal  improvements,  without  regard  to  their  fitness  for  the 
purposes  for  which  reserved,  or  their  value  when  granted.  That  some 
distinction  and  separate  legislation  in  regard  to  the  timber  lands  is  now 
necessary,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  person  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate  the  question  of  timber  supply  and  its  probable 
duration  under  existing  laws. 

If  the  problem  of  future  supply  and  the  means  necessary  to  secure  it 
did  not  enter  in,  some  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
Government  against  mere  pecuniary  loss  would  be  necessary.  But  the 
necessity  of  early  adopting  some  policy  looking  to  the  preservation  of 
timber  for  future  supply  is  of  so  much  greater  importance  that  I  desire 
to  call  your  attention  more  especially  to  it. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  present  laws  are  inadequate,  either  for  the 
sale  or  preservation  of  the  timber  lands,  the  inquiry  to  what  end  should 
future  legislation  be  directed  is  now  to  be  considered.  Shall  the  timber 
lands  be  surveyed  and  sold  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre,  or  shall  they  be  appraised  and  sold  at  a  fair  valuation,  or  shall 
their  extent  and  location  be  ascertained,  and  they  be  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  timber  sold  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  provided  by  law,  looking  to  a  renewal  of  the  forest  by  a  careful 
preservation  of  the  young  timber,  as  is  provided  by  law  and  carried 
into  effect  in  some  of  the  states  of  Europe. 

The  consumption  and  waste  of  timber  in  all  the  pine  growing  districts 
of  the  United  States  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  so  great  as  to 
cause  the  discussion  of  various  plans  to  stay  the  waste  and  preserve  the 
timber.  Some  thoughtful  men,  whose  observations  and  experience  in 
the  lumber  j>roducing  districts  have  been  extensive,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  survey  an<l  sale  of  the  pine  lands  would  necessarily  tend  to 
their  preservation,  that  a  larger  number  of  people  would  be  interested 
in  preventing  and  suppressing  fires.  Private  ownership  would  doubt- 
less do  much  to  prevent  waste  by  fire  in  districts  where  the  lands  are 
chiefly  in  private  hands,  and  it  may  be  also  true  that  timl)er  would  be 
better  guarded  and  husbanded  if  the  timber  lands  were  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  paid  even  the  small  price  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  acre  for  them. 

All  past  history  shows  only  two  successful  methods  of  preserving  tim- 
ber in  densely  populated  countries;  the  one,  by  the  Government  retain- 
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ing  tbe  title  to  the  land  and  exercising  a  watchful  supervision  over  the 
sale  and  disposition  of  the  timber,  as  in  Germany,  where  large  revenues 
are  annaally  derived  from  this  source ;  the  other,  through  law  of  eutail, 
as  in  England,  by  means  of  which  a  landed  aristocracy  holds  the  soil 
and  has  the  aid  of  the  strength  and  well  executed  laws  to  enable  tbe 
preservation  of  the  timber. 

It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  successfully  denied  that  most  of  tbe  pine 
lands  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  also  those  on  the  Pacific 
and  Gulf  coasts,  have  very  little  value  as  agricultural  lands,  and  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  the  homestead  and  pre-emption 
laws.  Millions  of  acres  have  been  taken  under  these  laws  whicb  con- 
template settlement  and  cultivation,  whereon  now  no  vestige  of  agricul- 
tore  or  cultivation  exists.  These  laws  are  used  in  the  pine  land  portion 
of  tbe  eoantry  mainly  as  covers  for  fraud. 

In  an  oflBcial  report,  which  must  necessarily  be  brief,  a  subject  of  the 
interest  and  importance  of  this  cannot  be  discussed  at  such  length  or  in 
such  manner  as  to  present  all  the  arguments  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
The  disastrons  climatic  e£fect  resulting  from  the  removal  of  forests  might 
be  urged  separately  as  a  reason  for  their  preservation,  if  the  scope  or 
extent  of  an  official  report  would  warrant  it.  As  I  cannot  enter  this 
field  of  argament,  for  the  reason  above  given,  I  will  venture  only  to 
express  the  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  secure  investigation  by  Con- 
gress into  this  very  important  subject.  If  by  anything  I  can  suggest, 
members  of  our  national  legislature  can  be  induced  to  examine  such 
aathorities  on  this  subject  as  ^'  Man  and  Nature,"  or  the  *^  Earth  as  Mod- 
ified by  Man,"  by  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  there  is  but  little  doubt  but 
that  suitable  legislation  would  be  the  result.  From  the  examination  I 
have  been  able  to  give  this  question,  I  have  concluded  to  recommend 
to  yon — 

1.  That  Congress  should,  by  proper  legislation,  withdraw  all  lands' 
chiefly  valuable  for  pine  timber  from  the  operation  of  the  homestead  and 
pre-emption  laws,  and  from  all  manner  of  sale  or  disposition  except  for 
cash  at  a  fair  appraised  value,  to  be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  Con- 
gress may  provide,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  authorized  by  law  to  sell  at 

just  and  fair  valuation,  to  be  ascertained  as  Congress  may  direct,  timber 

from  the  public  lands  in  mining  districts  where  it  would  be  contrary  to! 

existing  laws  to  sell  the  land  by  legal  subdivisions,  or  in  any  manner' 

except  as  provided  in  the  mining  laws  now  in  force ;  also  that  he  be 

anthorizeil  to  sell  the  timber  upon  any  unsurveyed  land,  not  mineral, 

when  needed  for  actual  settlement  before  the  public  surveys  are  extended 

over  such  lands.    This  legislation  is  necessary,  pending  any  other  that 

may  be  deemed  best  by  Congress. 

3.  That  Congress  be  requested  to  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  care 
and  custody  of  such  timber  lands  as  are  unlit  for  agriculture,  and  for 
the  gradual  sale  of  the  timber  growing  thereon,  and  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  growth  of  timber  on  such  lands  by  such  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  required  to  that  end.  That  Congress  be  requested  to 
enact  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  appraisement  and  sale  of 
8och  timber  lands  as  it  may  deem  best  to  sell ;  also  providing  for  the 
care  and  custody  of  such  lands  until  such  time  as  they  are  sold ;  also  to 
P^de  for  more  specific  legislation  for  fines  and  punishment  for  trespass 
<>n  tbe  timber  on  all  public  lands,  defining  the  nature  of  the  action,  and 
by  whom  to  be  brought ;  I  would  also  resi)ectfully  suggest  the  jiropriety 
^Hegislation  authorizing  seizure  by  the  United  States  marshal  or  his 
^^ties,  of  timber  out  from  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  with- 
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oat  first  resorting  to  the  tedioas  process  of  obtaining  wrjts  from  tli^ 
courts,  and  providing  the  method  of  sale  of  timber  that  may  be  seized 
and  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds. 

PRIVATE    LAI9D    CLAIMS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO  AND  THE  TER- 
RITORIES OF  NEW  MEXICO  AND  ARIZONA. 

The  basis  of  the  present  mode  of  settling  these  claims  is  the  eighth 
section  of  the  act  of  July  22, 1854,  (10  Stats.,  p.  308,)  which  in  sabstance 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  surveyor  general  of  New  Mexico  to  examine, 
under  instrnctions  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  report  npou  the 
validity  or  invalidity  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  titles  therein,  which  said 
report,  the  act  further  provides,  shall  be  "  laid  before  Congress  for  such 
action  thereon  as  may  be  deemed  just  and  proper,  with  a  view  to  confirm 
bona  fide  grants."  This  legislation  applied  only  to  that  part  of  New  Mexico 
which  was  included  within  the  lines  defined  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  until  the  act  of  August  4,  1854,  (10  Stats.,  p.  575,)  which  pro- 
vided that,  '^  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  territory  acquired 
under  the  late  treaty  with  Mexico,  commonly  known  as  the  Gadsden 
treaty,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  incorporated  with  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  said  last  named  Territory.'' 

Under  this  act  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  decis- 
ion, dated  February  17,  1872,  addressed  to  this  office,  held  that  the 
laws  therein  referred  to  were  United  States  laws^  including  the  above  act 
of  July  22,  1854,  and  hence  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  surveyor  sa- 
cral of  New  Mexico  for  the  settlement  of  these  claims  extended  over  all 
the  territory  acquired  by  the  Gadsden  treaty,  unless,  in  the  words  of 
the  act  of  August  4,  1854,  some  other  mode  had  been  '^  provided  by 
law."  Since  the  date  of  this  act  the  settlement  of  a  part  of  these  claims 
in  the  Gadsden  purchase  has  been  otherwise  prQvided  for  by  law. 

By  the  act  of  February  24,  1863,  (12  Stats.,  p.  664,)  a  part  of  the 
Gadsden  purchase  was  incorporated  into  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and 
by  the  same  act  authority  was  given  for  the  appointment  of  a  surveyor 
general  for  that  Territory.  By  the  subsequent  act  of  July  15,  1870,  (16 
Stats.,  p.  304,)  the  provisions  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  July  22, 
1854,  were  extended  to  Arizona,  and  the  surveyor  general  thereof  was 
thereby  clothed  with  as  ample  jurisdiction  over  grants  therein  as  was 
vest»fd  in  the  surveyor  general  of  New  Mexico  over  like  claims  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

The  provisions  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  said  act  of  July  22, 1854,  were 
extended  to  Colorado  by  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  act  of  February  28, 
1861,  (12  Stats.,  p.  176,)  so  that,  as  the  law  stands,  there  are  three  Ter- 
ritories, New  Mexico,  Colorado,  (since  become  a  State,)  and  Arizona,  in 
which  there  are  provisions  of  law  for  the  settlement  of  Spanish  and 
Mexican  titles,  the  protection  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  treaty  stipula- 
tions. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1854,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  issued  in- 
structions to  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for  New  Mexico,  as 
required  by  the  legislation  aforesaid,  and  that  officer  thereupon  entered 
upon  his  duties,  as  prescribed  by  said  instructions  and  the  acts  of  July 
and  August,  1854,  and  he  has  since  transmitted  to  Congress  a  number 
of  reports  on  this  class  of  claims,  some  of  which  have  been  approved  by 
Gongress,  and  some  of  which  are  now  awaiting  action  before  either  the 
Senate  or  House. 

On  the  9th  of  January  and  11th  of  April,  1877,  this  officer  issued  in- 
istructions  to  the  surveyors  general  of  Arizona  and  Colorado,  approved 
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by  the  Secretary  of  the  luterior,  respectively,  on  the  11th  of  January 
and  1st  of  May,  1877,  directing  those  officers  to  proceed,  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  said  act  of  July  22,  1854,  and  supplemental 
legislation,  to  report  to  Congress  the  origin,  nature,  and  extent  of  all 
private  laud  claims  within  their  respective  districts.  The  issue  of  these 
instractious  has  been  delayed  partly  because  it  was  hoped  that  Con- 
gress would,  in  view  of  the  evident  necessities  for  further  legislation, 
make  some  provision  for  a  more  speedy  adjustment  of  these  claims,  and 
partly  for  the  reason  that  the  quasi  imiicial  duties  conferred  by  the  acts 
aforesaid  could  not  be  exercised  without  injury  to  that  branch  of  the 
duties  of  the  surveyor  general  more  properly  appertaining  to  his  office. 
During  the  past  four  years  this  office  has,  by  reports  and  otherwise, 
repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  defects  in  the  present 
system  of  settling  these  claims;  and  to  these  I  add  my  opinion  that  the 
present  method  prescribed  for  the  determination  of  the  validity  of  these 
grauts  is  not  sufficiently  speedy  to  do  justice  either  to  the  claimants  or 
settlers  or  to' the  United  States.  Nor  does  it  secure  the  requisite  ability 
for  a  proper  settlement  of  such  grants;  nor  does  it  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  all  such  claims,  the  protection  of  which  is  guaranteed  by 
treaty. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  surveyor  general  of  New 
Mexico  commenced  the  examination  of  claims  in  that  Territory,  and  ho 
has  since  reported  to  Congress  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  claims, 
thoagh  iu  1856  be  had  more  than  one  thousand  upon  his  files,  and  of  the 
number  reported  Congress  has  confirmed  but  seventy-one.  From  these 
data  it  will  be  seen  that  the  probable  date  when  the  last  of  these  thou- 
sand claims  in  New  Mexico  aloue  will  be  reported  on  and  confirmed  is 
in  the  far  future. 

In  the  mean  time  the  claimants  mu3t  wait  without  remedy,  and  their 
grants,  which  would  be  valuable  if  the  title  were  completed  by  a  United 
States  confirmation  or  patent,  must  remain  comparatively  worthless,  as 
is  all  property  where  the  vendor  offers  for  sale  an  incomplete  title  and 
prospective  litigation. 

The  settler  dares  not  settle  and  improve  land  lest  it  be  subsequently 

found  to  be  within  the  limits  of  some  unconfirmed  and  unsurveyed  grant; 

and  the  United  States  by  such  delay  not  only  loses  the  sale  of  its  land, 

but,  judging  from  past  experience  with  private  land  claims  in  other 

localities,  the  development  of  the  resources  of  that  country  will  create 

additional  incentives  for  the  manufacture  of  fraudulent  title  papers,  with 

the  view  of  securing  public  land  therewith.     Each  year's  delay,  with  the 

consequent  death  of  living  witnesses  and  loss  or  destruction  of  ancient 

records  relating  to  land,  adds  to  the  probabilities  that  such  forged  and 

otherwise  fraudulent    title    papers   will    pass   without  detection   the 

scrutiny  of  the  officers  whose  duty  it  may  become  to  determine  their 

character. 

This  delay  is  neither  the  fault  of  the  surveyor  general  nor  of  Congress. 
A  proper  attention  by  the  surveyor  general  to  his  executive  duties  leaves 
him  but  little  time  to  attend  to  the  examination  of  complicated  and  con- 
fused evidences  of  title,  most  of  which  are  in  a  foreign  language.  And 
when  the  claim,  having  been  reported  to  Congress,  has  been  assigned  to 
its  appropriate  committee,  no  member  of  such  committee  can  consci- 
witiously  recommend  that  the  United  States  convey  the  large  tract  of 
land  which  most  of  these  grants  contain  without  giving  to  each  case 
Ihat  careful,  patient,  and  protracted  examination  which  belongs  to  the 
judge  rather  than  the  legislator.  In  the  multitude  of  business  pressing 
upon  Congress  during  its  session,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  these  claims 
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\^ill  be  attended  to  to  the  exclusion  of  basiuess  more  important  to  the 
general  welfare. 

However  able,  competent,  and  valuable  a  surveyor  general  may  be  as 
an  executive  officer,  or  to  conduct  the  usual  business  arising  in  a  sur- 
veyor generaPs  office,  he  may,  and  probably  will,  lack  the  technical 
legal  knowledge  which  will  enable  bim  to  cope  successfully  with  volu- 
minous title  papers,  complicated  by  the  sophistry  of  skillful  attorneys. 
Yet,  under  the  present  system,  the  surveyor  general  must  surmount 
these  difficulties,  or  they  cannot  be  surmounted;  for,  however  carefully 
Congress  may  reexamine  his  work,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Con- 
gress acts  on  a  copy  of  the  papers  filed  with  the  surveyor  general,  and 
hence  cannot  possibly  know  whether  the  grant  be  ant^dat^  or  forged, 
or  contains  any  of  those  defects  which  can  be  detected  only  by  an  in- 
spection of  the  original  record. 

The  practical  result  of  this  system  appears  in  the  confirmation  of  im- 
mense tracts  of  land,  the  location  of  which  is  now  boldly  asked  by  the 
claimants  and  their  agents,  not  in  accordance  with  the  limits  of  their 
grant  from  Mexico,  but  within  the  limits  of  their  grant  as  defined  in  the 
recommendation  and  report  of  the  surveyor  general,  and  as  confirmed 
by  Congress. 

The  remedy  which  I  suggest  for  the  correction  of  these  evils  is  the 
repeal  of  the  jurisdiction  now  vested  in  the  surveyors  general,  and  the 
appointment  of  three  or  more  commissioners,  with  full  power  to  hear 
and  decide  upon  the  validity  of  all  grant  claims  within  the  limits  of  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  except  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
with  appeal  from  their  decision  to  the  United  States  courts.  By  the 
selection  of  men  specially  qualified  for,  and  who  can  devote  their  time 
exclusively  to,  these  duties,  a  more  speedy  and  otherwise  more  satis- 
factory settlement  will  be  obtained.  It  is  believed  that,  if  the  papers 
in  each  case  be  put  in  order  and  the  record  made  up  by  these  commis- 
sioners, more  speed  will  be  obtained  than  if  the  courts,  with  their  other 
im]>ortant  duties,  are  given  original  jurisdiction  over  these  claims. 

The  present  method  of  surveying  these  claims  is  also  defective.  At 
present,  the  whole  weight  of  correctly  locating  a  grant  by  survey  rests 
with  the  United  States  deputy  surveyor,  who  executes  the  survey  in  the 
field. 

The  greater  part  of  these  grants  are  bounded  by  adjoining  grants  or 
natural  objects ;  such,  for  example,  as  on  the  north  by  the  grant  to  A, 
on  the  south  by  the  stream  called  B,  on  the  east  by  the  table  lands  of 
C,  and  on  the  west  by  the  spring  of  I).  Now,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  difficulty,  in  a  country  such  as  the  Southwest,  abounding  in 
springs  and  streams,  and  covered  with  table  lands,  to  determine  which 
of  two  springs,  several  miles  apart,  is  the  spring  A,  or  which  of  two 
streams  or  table  lands,  likewise  miles  apart,  is  the  stream  B  or  the 
table  land  C.  To  aid  him  in  reaching  a  correct  conclusion,  the  deputy 
surveyor  has  no  guide  other  than  such  information  as  he  can  glean  from 
statements  of  persons  in  the  vicinity,  not  under  oath,  and  perhaps  in- 
terested in  extending  or  curtailing  the  limits  of  the  grant  about  to  be 
surveyed.  When  the  deputy  surveyor  has  performed  his  duty  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  under  these  adverse  circumstances,  he  returns  the 
survey  to  the  surveyor  general,  who,  not  being  required  to  examine 
these  natural  objects  in  the  field,  transmits  the  survey  to  this  office,  and 
the  claimants  appear  and  ask  for  a  patent  in  accordance  therewith. 
Manifestly,  if  this  office  acts  npon  such  a  survey,  by  approving  it,  it 
acts  blindlv. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  remedy  that  will  be  entirely  satisfactory, 
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bat,  as  the  resalt  of  a  carefal  examination  of  the  settlement  of  these 
claims  elsewhere,  I  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  authorizing  the 
gorveyor  general  to  publish  each  survey  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
weeks  in  two  newspapers,  one  publication  being  in  the  newspaper  near- 
est the  land  and  one  at  the  principal  business  or  political  center  of  the 
Territory  or  State  in  which  the  claim  is  located  ;  the  said  publicatiou  to 
call  u|M>a  all  parties  interested  to  appear  and  show  cause,  if  any  there 
be,  why  the  said  survey  should  not  be  approved,  and  such  objection  as 
may  then  be  made,  or  such  evidence  as  may  then  be  i}roduced,  to  be 
transmitted,  with  the  opinion  of  the  surveyor  general,  to  this  office. 
Provision  should  also  be  made  for  a  return  of  the  papers,  a  further  no- 
tice, and  the  taking  of  further  testimony,  where  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Oenerai  Land  Office. 

The  success  which  has  attended  this  method  in  a  similar  class  of 
claims  in  California  warrants  me  in  ))redicting  a  favorable  result,  should 
it  be  adopted  in  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  now  under  consideration. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  might  add  tbat,  while  these  private 
laud  claims  remain  in  their  present  unsettled  condition,  it  will  continue 
to  retard  emigration  to  and  settlement  in  said  Territories;  for,  until  the 
titles  thereto  are  ascertained,  and  the  land  segregated  from  the  public 
domain,  it  will  be  impossible  to  determine  which  is  public  land  subject 
to  appropriation  and  settlement  under  the  public  land  laws  and  which 
is  not;  therefore,  settlement  made  with  a  purpose  of  acquiring  title 
ooder  the  public  land  system  is  necessarily  at  the  risk  of  finding  in  the 
foture  the  land  settled  upon  included  within  th^limits  of  a  private  land 
claim,  and  the  improvements  lost  to  the  party  who  made  them.  There 
have  already  occurred  many  cases  of  severe  hardship  in  this  respect. 

The  ex|)erience  of  the  past  fully  demonstrates  that  after  these  claims 
have  been  reported  to  Congress,  as  required  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  1854, 
Congress  is  loath  to  take  them  up  and  confirm  them  without  more  defi- 
nite knowledge  regarding  their  genuineness,  extent,  and  location,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  have  under  the  present  defective  system. 

DISTRICT  LAND  OFFICES. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  under  my  supervision 
Qinety-eight  district  land  offices,  distributed  as  follows,  viz  : 


Alabama 3 

Arkansas 4 

ArixitQa ^ 2 

Cmlifomia 10 

Colonido 5 

Bikota 5 

Florida 1 

Idaho 2 

Illinois. 1 

Indiana 1 

Iowa 2 

Kansas 8 

L«oi»iana 3 

Michigan 5 

Miunt^ta 9 


Mississippi 1 

Montana 2 

Missouri 3 

Nebraska 7 

Nevada 4 

New  Mexico 2 

Oregon 

Ohio 

Utah 

Washington  Territory 3 

Wyoming  Territory 1 

Wisconsin (i 


5 
1 
2 


Total 98 


During  the  fiscal  year  and  subsequently  thereto  changes  and  consoli- 
dations have  been  made  as  follows,  viz: 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  July  31,  1876,  the  offices  at  Chillicothe, 
^hio;  Springfield,  111.  5  and  Indianapolis,  lud.,  were  abolished  after  Sep- 
t<?«ilH»r  30,  1876. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  August  15, 1876,  an  additional  laud  dis- 
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trict  was  established  in  Washington  Territory,  designated  as  the  Whit- 
man land  district,  and  the  office  located  at  Colfax. 

B.v  executive  order  dated  April  11,  1877,  a  new  district  was  created 
in  Dakota,  designated  as  the  Black  Hills  district,  with  the  office  at 
Sheridan,  but  was,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  office,  removed  to  Dead- 
wood  by  executive  order  of  May  24,  1877. 

By  executive  order  dated  April  17, 1877,  a  new  district  was  created 
in  the  State  of  Colorado,  designated  as  the  San  Juan  district,  with  the 
office  at  Lake  City. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  August  9,  1876,  a  new  district  was 
created  in  Wyoming,  designated  as  the  Evauston  land  district,  with 
office  at  Evanston. 

By  executive  order  of  June  19, 1877,  the  office  at  Beaver  City,  Utah, 
was  discontinued  and  consolidated  with  Salt  Lake  City. 

By  executive  order  the  offices  located  at  Elko  and  Pioche,  in  Nevada, 
were  discontinued  and  consolidated  with  Eureka. 

I  have  no  doubt  further  changes  and  consolidations  may  be  advan- 
tageously made,  and  shall  from  time  to  time,  a^  occasion  offers,  report 
to  you  such  recommendations  in  this  regard  as  I  may  deem  conducive 
to  the  needs  of  the  public  service. 

The  total  number  of  offices  July  1,  1876,  was 98 

Created  since 4 

102 
Discontinued  since ^ 6 

Leaviuf;  now  in  operation 96 

Which  are  distributed  as  follows,  viz: 

Missipnlppi 1 

Montana 2 

Missouri 3 

Nebraska *.  7 

New  Mexico 2 

Nevada 2 

Oregon 5 

Utah 1 

Washington  Territory 4 

Wyoming  Territory 2 

Wisconsin 6 

Total 96 


Alabama 3 

Arkansas 4 

Arizona 2 

California 10 

Colorado 6 

Dakota 6 

Florida 1 

Idaho 2 

Iowa 2 

Kansas a 8 

Louisiana 3 

Michigan 5 

Minnesota 9 


The  registers  and  receivers  at  these  oflBces  are  charged  by  law,  under 
the  supervision  of  this  office,  with  the  i>riinary  disposal  of  the  pablic 
lands  in  their  respective  districts.  Applications  for  entry,  for  the  filing  of 
settlement  claims,  and  for  the  selection  by  States  and  corporations  under 
the  various  congressional  grants,  are  received  by  the  register,  and  all 
moneys  in  payment  for  lauds  or  as  fees  for  filings  and  selections  are  taken 
by  the  receiver,  and  due  account  of  the  entire  proceedings  is  made  in  the 
form  of  monthly  reports,  to  be  filed  and  properly  passed  upon  by  this 
oflict'.  The  receiver  also  renders  quarterly  accounts  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  irregular  mode  of  conducting 
the  public  business  at  the  district  otfices,  and  charges  of  malfeasance  are 
constantly  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  bureau  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment. I  have  found  the  consideration  of  these  charges  and  complaints 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  expense,  and  the  results  very  meager  and 
unsatisfactory  in  comparison  to  the  labor  of  the  investigation. 

Under  the  present  system,  without  appropriations  for  the  employment 
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of  special  agents  to  inquire  into  the  condact  of  officials  under  my  author- 
ity who  may  be  charged  with  malfeasance,  and  with  no  means,  except 
through  voluntary  statements  of  private  parties,  to  procure  evidence 
npoD  allegations  of  misconduct,  it  is  not  easy  to  reach  correct  conclusions. 
When  reached,  it  is  usually  after  so  long  delay  that  the  moral  effect  of 
action  in  the  case  is  lost  or  seriously  impaired.  i 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  fee  system  as  it  now  stands,  applicable  to 
the  question  of  compensation  of  these  officers,  is  mainly  the  cause  of  the 
mischief  charged,  and  that  some  change  in  the  legislation  on  the  subject 
is  imperatively  demanded.  A  fixed  salary  attached  to  each  office,  grad- 
uated if  necessary  in  classes  to  cover  differences  in  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness and  m  public  importance,  with  a  contingent  appropriation  for  office 
expenses,  rent,  stationery,  furniture,  and  clerk  hire,  and  the  entire  abo- 
lition of  any  allowance  to  registers  or  receivers  as  fees,  would,  in  my 
judgment,  put  an  end  to  illegal  charges  on  their  part,  and  to  a  prolific 
cause  of  complaint  and  real  grievance  to  the  poorer  classes  of  settlers  on 
the  public  lands,  who  are  unjustifiably  taxed  by  these  officers  in  the 
payment  of  fees  and  commissions  in  excess  of  the  amounts  authorized 
by  law. 

While  this  would  augment  the  appropriations  on  account  of  salaries, 
80  as  to  create  a  seeming  increase  of  expenditure  on  account  of  the  civil 
list,  it  is  believed  that  the  saving  in  contingent  expense  of  this  bureau, 
the  office  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  Departmentof  Justice,  combined,  would 
more  than  offset  the  difference,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  all 
the  labor  of  adjustment  of  accounts  under  th%  appropriation  of  fees 
would  be  avoided,  and  the  time  of  the  valuable  clerks  and  officials  now 
devoted  to  such  adjustment,  and  to  the  investigations,  would  be  given 
to  the  dispatch  of  the  necessary  current  business  of  the  Departments. 
The  great  incentive,  however,  to  this  change  is  the  securing  of  a  pure, 
orderly,  and  honest  administration  of  the  public  service,  of  harmony 
between  the  people  and  their  Government,  and  the  removal  of  a  power- 
ful source  of  temptation  from  official  positions,  making  tbem  more  hon- 
orable for  honest  men,  and  less  desirable  for  mercenary  adventurers, 
who  seek  these  positions  on  account  of  the  facilities  they  offer  for  illegal 
gains,  and  the  cover  afforded  by  the  fee  system  for  extortion  and  ex- 
action under  the  forms  of  law. 

I  shall  be  glad,  at  the  proper  time,  to  aid,  if  necessary,  in  framing 
proper  amendments  to  existing  laws  to  secure  this  desiraitle  change,  or 
to  offer  such  further  suggestions  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  called  for 
upon  the  subject- 
Should  Congress,  however,  deem  a  change  in  this  regard  inexpedient, 
I  would  urge  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  such  legislation  as  will  more 
specifically  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriations  for  incidental 
expenses  of  district  offices,  provide  for  the  allowance  of  rent  and  neces- 
sary clerk  hire,  prohibit  the  payment  of  clerks  out  of  fees  received  ex- 
cept upon  accurate  vouchers  showing  the  source  of  expenditure,  and 
fequire  all  excess  of  such  fees,  from  whatever  source  derived,  to  be  turned 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
public  moneys  are  deposited. 

1  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gfW8  entitled  **An  act  to  amend  section  twenty  two  hundred  and 
ninetyone  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to 
proof  required  in  homestead  entries,"  approved  March  3,  1877,  be 
extended  to  all  classes  of  entries  requiring  proof  to  be  made  before 
<»»npletion  of  entry, 
^f  this  were  done  there  would  no  longer  exist  a  reason  why  there 
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should  be  more  than  one  laud  office  iu  each  State  and  Territory  con- 
taining public  lands,  aud  eighty  land  offices  could  be  abolished  without 
the  lea^t  inconvenience  to  settlers  or  others  desiring  to  purchase  laud, 
and  at  the  same  time  etfect  an  annual  saving  of  at  least  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Government. 

No  distribution  of  land  offices  could  afford  facilities  to  persons  having 
to  make  proof  in  regard  to  their  entries  equal  to  those  that  would  be 
afforded  by  the  legislation  recommended. 

As  ])roof  of  this  statement  take  Oalifornia,  which  has  ten  land  offices, 
being  the  largest  number  iu  any  State,  and  consequently  ten  places  at 
which  proof  can  be  made.  If  proof  could  in  all  case^  be  made  in  the 
county  where  the  land  is  situated,  there  would  be  in  California  fifty-two 
places,  as  the  State  has  that  number  of  organized  counties. 

In  cases  of  contest  the  law  should  provide  for  taking  the  testimony 
before  the  judge  or  clerk,  who  should  give  due  notice  to  both  parties,  and 
have  power  to  comi>el  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  No  power  now 
exists  in  the  register  or  receiver  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses. 

A  BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  SOME  OF  THE  LAWS  GOVERNING  THE  SALE  OE 
DISPOSAL  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS ;  ALSO,  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  LEGIS- 
LATION. 

When  the  full  scope  and  meaning  of  some  laws  are  ascertained  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  in  their  execution  they  become 
un{>opular,  though  in  the  mean  time  rights  may  have  vested  under  them. 

In  such  cases,  the  law-making  power  hesitates  to  enact  supplemental 
laws  or  make  appropriations  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  same. 
It  al^o  frequently  occurs  that  great  wrongs  are  done  in  executing  a  law 
which  if  properly  administered  would  be  beneficial  and  salutary  in  its 
effect.  Under  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes  of  laws  may  be  grouped 
many  in  relation  to  the  sale  or  other  disposal  of  the  public  lands.  Fall- 
ing under  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  classes  may  be  mentioned  some 
of  the  acts  granting  land  subsidies  to  railroads,  wagon  roads,  and  for 
slack  water  navigation ;  also  the  act  of  the  28th  ot  September,  1850, 
granting  the  swamp  and  overfiowed  lands  to  the  several  States,  and 
many  of  the  acts  providing  for  the  issue  of  certain  kinds  of  laud  scrip, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Sioux  half  breed.  Bed  Lake  and  Pem- 
bina half  breed,  Valentine,  and  other  scrips;  the  acts  granting  addi- 
tional homesteads  to  soldiers,  and  the  act  providing  for  the  entry  of 
lands  by  certain  traders  aud  employes ;  also  the  act  for  the  sale  of  desert 
lands,  and  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws,  as  they  now  stand. 

Under  most  of  these  acts  vested  rights  have  accrued  to  the  extent 
contemplated  by  the  law,  but  these  rights  have  not  been  ascertained 
and  the  law  fully  exer  uted  for  want  of  necessary  clerical  force  to  enable 
this  ottico  to  perform  the  duty.  Under  the  provisions  of  some  of  these 
laws  all  the  damage  and  wrong  has  been  done  that  can  be.  Under 
others  of  them,  still  additional  wrongs  aud  frauds  can  be  perpetrated, 
and  will  be,  unless  they  are  repealed  or  modi  tied. 

However  obuoxious  any  or  all  of  the  railroad  grants  may  now  be  held 
to  be,  the  rights  under  them  have  become  vested,  where  the  roads  have 
been  built,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  ascertain  them  and  execute  the  law.  Under  the  act  of  the  28th 
of  September,  1850,  granting  the  swamp  and  overfiowed  lands  to  the 
several  States  in  which  they  are  situated,  many  wrongs  against  the 
Government  have  been  consummated  by  the  State  agents  in  selecting 
lands  not  swamp  or  overfiowed,  but  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  in 
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some  of  the  States  nearly  all  of  the  vacant  lands  which  in  fact  were 
not  swamp  have  been  certified  to  the  States  as  such,  the  lands  which 
in  fact  and  law  are  swamp  shall  not  be  ascertained  and  set  apart  and 
the  books  closed.-  Clerical  force  and  special  agents  are  necessary 
to  do  this  work.  Under  the  law  it  has  always  been  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  perform  it.  If  the  means  had  been  pro- 
vided him  for  that  purpose,  no  such  wrongs  would  have  been  committed, 
and  if  the  means  are  now  provided  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of  the 
lauds  none  need  be  in  the  future. 

The  acts  providing  for  soldiers'  additional  homesteads  and  for  the 
issue  of  the  various  scrips  before  enumerated  have  been  tlie  source  of 
much  fraud  against,  and  expense  to,  the  Government.  I  cannot  here 
enter  into  all  the  particulars  of  the  frauds.  The  soldiers'  additional 
homestead  rights  under  the  act  creating  them  can  be  used  to  locate 
double  minimum  and  pine  lands.  With  these  rights,  which  sold  for  forty 
cents  i)er  acre,  or  less,  have  been  located  pine  lands  of  great  value, 
which  could  not  be  bought  with  cash  at  any  price  under  existing  laws. 
Id  what  was  previously,  if  not  now,  the  Mille  Lac  Indian  reservation 
286  soldiers'  additional  homestead  applications  have  been  filed  in  the 
land  office  at  Taylor's  Falls,  Minnesota,  on  lands  which  are  worth  for 
their  timber  alone  from  $10  to  §30  per  acre. 

The  Bed  Lake  cession,  surrounding  the  Red  Lake  reservation,  has 
been  largely  taken  by  the  lie<l  Lake  and  Pembina  half  bre«Ml  scrip,  most 
of  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  fraudulently  obtained.  The  lands  in 
this  cession  are  very  valuable  for  the  timber  upon  them.  The  Sioux 
half  breed  scrip  has  been  the  means  of  much  fraud  and  robbery.  It  can 
be  located  upon  lands  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  and  has  been  used  fraud- 
ulently to  locate  much  valuable  timber  land,  which  would  haveyl)rought 
to  the  Government  from  live  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  in  cash,  if  the 
law  had  permitted  its  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  A  favorite  mode  of 
operating  with  this  scrip  has  been  to  locate  it  upon  timber  land,  cut  the 
timber  off  under  color  of  the  title  thus  obtained,  and  then,  upon  some 
pretense  satisfactory  to  the  local  office,  withdraw  and  relocate  it  upon 
other  timber  land  equally  valuable. 

The  treaty  of  April  7, 1855,  permitting  certain  persons  to  purchase 
IdO  acres  of  public  land,  was  only  a  subterfuge  for  enabling  persons 
dealing  in  scrip  to  purchase  those  rights,  and  thereby  procure  choice 
lands  in  districts  where  the  same  could  not  be  bought  for  cash  in  a  di- 
m:t  and  honest  way.  About  six  hundred  of  these  entries  have  been 
made,  when  perhaps  there  never  were  to  exceed  two  hundred  persons 
eQtitled  to  make  theirt  under  the  law,  if  the  exact  facts  could  have  been 
ascertained. 

The  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1877,  for  the  sile  of  tlesert  lands  in  cer- 
tain States  and  Territories  is  a  gootl  law,  from  which  most  beneficial 
results  should  and  would  be  obtained,  if  it  could  be  fully  carried  into 
effect. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  good  results  under  the  act  may  be  briefly 
stated  thus:  The  promoters  of  the  law  not  being  able,  under  existing 
Uwsfor  the  sale  or  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  to  purchase  the  sa'ue  for 
cash,  had  to  resort  to  the  plan  of  getting  a  special  bill  through  Con- 
gress. The  bill  was  somewhat  loosely  drawn.  A  liberal  construction  of 
it  would  allow  the  persons  who  have  entered  lands  under  its  provisions 
^0 procure  title  by  putting  very  little  water  upon  the  land.  A  strict  and 
rigid  con stniction  of  the  law,  which  I  may  as  well  say  here  and  now 
^ill  be  placed  upon  it  by  this  office,  in  my  opinion  practically  defeats  its 
^P^ration,  and  any  good  results  that  might  be  expected  from  it.  To  be 
3l 
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reqaircd  to  irrigate  all  of  a  tract  of  640  acres  of  land,  except  in  very 
rare  cases,  is  to  reqaire  something  well  nigh  impossible,  or,  if  possible, 
something  so  expensive  that  no  person  or  corporation  coald  afford  to  do 
it  until  lands  for  caltivation  are  far  more  valuable  than  they  now  are. 

This  law,  together  with  many  others  concerning  the  procuring  of  title 
to  portions  of  the  public  lands,  was  passed  beciiuse  the  lands  were  not 
for  sale  for  cash.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  acts  providing  for  the  issue  of 
land  scrip,  which  have  been  the  source  of  so  much  fraud  and  mischief, 
would  have  been  [lassed  if  the  public  lauds  had  been  in  market,  as  they 
should,  in  my  opinion,  have  been.  These  acts,  whether  so  intended  or 
not,  have  been  so  many  subterfuges  by  means  of  which  titles  could  be 
procured.  Instead  of  these  devious  ways  of  procuring  title  to  the  pub- 
lic lands,  there  should  be  a  plain,  straightforward  way  of  doing  it  by 
purchase  for  cash. 

)  liequrring  again  to  the  desert  land  bill,  I  would  recommend  its  early 
repeal,  and  in  lieu  of  it  the  enactment  of  a  law  giving  to  )>ersons  or  cor- 
porations all  the  lands  which  are  truly  and  unmistakably  desert  in  char- 
acter, which  they  may  thoroughly  and  fully  reclaim  by  means  of  irriga- 

i  tion,  either  from  rivers  or  lakes  or  by  artesian  wells.  If  lands  which 
require  no  irrigation  are  given  away  to  any  persons  who  will  settle  upon 
and  improve  them,  why  not  give  away  the  desert  lands  upon  the  same 
conditions,  especially  when  it  requires  so  much  more  to  improve  them  f 

THE  HOMESTEAD  AND  PRE-EMPTION  LAWS. 

•  A  prudent  writer  might  be  expected  to  approach  the  subject  of  any 
change  in  these  laws  with  diffidence  if  not  with  fear. 

That  these  laws  are  kind  and  beneficent,  or  were  intended  to  be,  will 
not  be  denied.  Had  they  been  in  force  forty  years  earlier,  when  emi- 
grants from  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  States  went  beyond  the  Mississippi 
many  hundreds  of  miles  from  railroads  or  other  means  of  cheap  trans- 
portation, they  would  in  their  effect  have  been  still  more  kind  and  benef- 
icent. Today  the  country  might  be  said  to  be  without  a  frontier  other 
than  the  two  great  oceans  au<l  the  international  boundaries.  Lines  of 
comparatively  cheap  transportation  penetrate  into  and  very  near  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  by  means  of  which  farm  products  are  shipped  with 
profit  to  the  producer,  and  such  supplies  as  he  requires  are  laid  dowu 
near  his  door  at  fair  if  not  low*prices. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  condition  of  the  country  exists  largely  if 
not  mainly  by  means  of  liberal  donations  of  land  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  cash  aid  for  which  the  whole  people.  East  as  well  as  West, 
are  taxed,  is  it  right  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  j)ublic  domain,  even  in- 
cluding that  immediately  on  the  lines  of  great  highways  built  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  shall  be  held  for  free  donations  to  whomsoever  will 
settle  upon  and  occupy  iti  Heretofore  in  the  history  of  all  people  who 
gave  away  the  soil  it  was  given  to  induce  settlements  far  away  from  the 
home  government  and  for  the  extension  of  empire.  Without  pursuing 
this  argument  or  suggestion  of  an  argument  further,  and  admitting  that 
all  agricultural  or  arable  lands  should  be  held  for  free  donation  to  those 
who  are  now  or  hereafter  to  become  citizens,  1  wish  to  present  some  rea- 
sons why  lands  which  are  not  agricultural,  and  are  unsuitable  for  the 
homes  of  an  agricultural  poi)ulation,  shonld  not  be  subject  to  the  home- 
stead and  pre-emption  laws.  The  desert  lands  where  there  is  not  water  for 
Irrigation,  the  pine  lands  on  the  niountaifi  tofts  amidst  perpetual  snows, 
in  the  great  interior  of  the  country  embracing  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Ulah,  New  Mexicf»,  Neviida,  and  Aiizona,  and 
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also  in  the  States  and  Territories  bordering  oo  the  Pacific^  and  the  pine 
lands  on  the  Gnlf  coasts  and  on  the  lakes  of  the  l^orth,  are  alike  held 
for  disposal  under  the  homestead  and  pre-einptiou  laws. 

Why  should  these  laws  longer  exist  with  reference  to  these  lands? 
If  the  valuable  pine  lands  are  to  be  given  away  and  the  timber  to  be 
destroyed,  would  it  not  be  better  to  enact  some  law  whereby  the  title 
can  pass  without  perjury?  As  the  law  now  is,  men  procure  title  by 
swearing  to  a  compliance  with  the  laws  requiring  cultivation.  The 
homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  are  now  educating  thousands  of  men 
in  the  crime  of  perjury.  It  would  be  better  to  pass  a  law  granting  the 
land  to  the  persons  who  would  manufacture  the  timber  upon  it  into 
lumber,  railroad  ties,  and  charcoal,  as  that  is  in  fact  what  they  do  and 
aH  they  do  now  after  taking  them  under  the  homestead  and  preemption 
laws.  I  would  recommend  that  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  be 
so  amended  as  to  be  applicable  only  to  arable  agricultural  lands,  and  in 
no  case  to  land  chiefly  valuable  for  the  timber  growing  upon  it. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Conimisaioner. 

Hon.  C.  ScHUBZ, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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COMMISSIOiNER  OF  THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE, 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 


Ojyerations  under  the  laws  governing  the  sui^ey  and  disposal  of  public  lands^ 
and  amount  of  clerical  labor  performed  in  the  General  Land  Office^  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1777,  as  reported  by  the  heads  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  bureau^ 

Division  A. 

])uring  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  written  and  recorded  in  this 
division  4,083  letters,  covering  1,617  pages  of  folio  record,  and  trans- 
cripts were  furnished  amounting  to  $8,837.60. 

Division  B.— recorder's  division. 

Number  of  patents  issued. 

For  cash  sales 6, 056 

For  homestead  entries 15,973 

For  warrant  locations 951 

For  agricultural  college  scrip  locations 41^ 

For  Sioux  half-breed  scrip  locations L 13 

For  Chippewa  half-breed  scrip  locations 39 

For  Chippewa  half-breed,  Red  Lake,  and  Pembina 47 

For  Valentine  scrip 9 

Under  act  of  2d  June,  1858 5 

Arkansas  donation 1 

Credit  system 1 

La  Nana  and  Ormegas 1 

23, 526 

Number  of  patents  transmitted 27, 636 

Certified  copies  t'arnibhfd  from  patent  records 3,873 

Cash  recei  ved  for  isame $0,  439  00 

Being  an  incrense  over  the  previous  year  of $2,993  86 

Number  of  letters  received 7,786 

Number  of  letters  written 8,754 

Pages  of  record  covered 4, 8(>0 

The  excess  of  four  thousjuidone  hundred  and  ten  patents  transmitted 
over  those  issue<l,  is  (musimI  by  the  r(»transnnssion  of  that  number  to  in- 
dividuals of  such  as  had  been  returned  from  discontinued  local  offices. 
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The  average  namber  of  clerks  of  all  grades — inclading  second  class 
only — employed  in  this  division  daring  the  past  fiscal  year,  has  been 
twenty-three,  which  is  the  present  force,  showing  a  decrease  from  the 
previous  year  of  about  twenty,  notwithstanding  which  more  work  has 
been  accomplished,  and  a  far  greater  degree  of  accuracy  attained,  than 
was  done  under  the  old  practice  of  sending  a  large  proportion  of  tbe 
patent  writing  to  be  prepared  by  unskilled,  and  in  most  cases  incompe- 
tent, i)ersons  out  of  the  office. 

As  a  matter  of  general  interest,  I  desire  also  to  present  tlie  following 
facts  and  statistics,  as  carefully  collated  from  the  records  in  this  divis- 
ion. 

The  oldest  patent  of  record  in  the  General  Land  Office  was  issued  in 
1793,  and  from  that  date  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  prepared, 
engrossed,  recorded,  and  transmitted,  of  agricultural  patents,  from  this 
division,  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  as  follows,  to  wit : 


Alabama Forcashsales 221,477 

For  homeatoad  eutries 1, 353 

For  credit  system 13, 526 


Arkansas For  cash  sales 

For  homestead  eutries 


Califoruia Forcash  sales 

For  homestead  entries 

For  agricultural  college  scrip 

For  Sioux  half-  breed 

For  Chippewa  half-breed 


Colorado For  cash  sales 

For  homestead  entries 

For  agricultural  college  scrip 

For  Sioux  bulf-bret^d 

For  Chippewa  half-breed . 


Ilorida For  cash  sales 

For  homestead  eutries 


Kanaas Forcashsnies 

For  homestead  ont  ries 

For  agricultural  college  scrip 
For  Sioux  half-breed 


l*«i«iana Forcash  sales 

For  homestead  entries . 
For  credit  system 


95, 

864 

5, 

«:09 

30, 

794 

4, 

428 

10, 

152 

245 

266 

5,412 

1, 

207 

1, 

525 

12 

15 

23, 

144 

1, 

116 

Illinois Forcash  sales 259,356 

For  homestead  entries 11 

For  credit  system 4, 602 


Indiana For  cash  sales 188,636 

For  homestead  entries 10 

For  credit  system 12,579 

For  Sioux  half-breed 11 


Iowa Forcash  sales 147,751 

For  homestead  entries 6, 368 

For  agricultAral  college  scri  p 1, 647 


42, 260 

14, 578 

5,415 

8 

58,871 
148 

2:^9, 350 


101,473 


45, 885 


H,  171 


24,200 


26:5, 969 


201,236 


155,766 


62, 201 


59,813 
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Michigan Foroashsales 130,803 

For  homestead  entries 7,663 

For  credit  system 390 

For  apjicnltnral  college  scrip 7, 067 

For  Chippewa  half-broed 2 

Minnesota Forcash  sales 45,657 

For  homestead  entries 20,528 

For  aCTicnltural]  college  scrip 5, 939 

For  Sionx  half-breed 3,001 

For  Chippewa  half-breed 545 

Mississippi Forcash  sales 117,980 

For  liometftead  entries 639 

For  credit  system 3, 391 

Missouri For  cash  sales 285,267 

For  homestead  entries 7,575 

For  creditsystem 3,810 

For  agricnltural  college  scrip 1, 339 


Nebraska Forcash  sales • 

For  homestead  entries , 

For  agricnltural  college  scrip . 

For  Sionx  half-breed 

For  Chippewa  half-breed 


Nevada Forcash  sales 

For  homestead  entries 

For  agricultural  college  scrip, 
For  Sioux  half-breed 


Ohio Forcash  sales 

For  homestead  entries. 
For  credit  system 


Oregon For  cash  sales 

For  homestead  entries 

For  agriculturul  college  scrip 


16, 818 

15, 761 

7.148 

20 

1 

1,030 
41 
16 
23 

94,064 

95 

39,207 

6,468 

2,002 

442 

Wisconsin For  cash  sales 154, 945 

For  homestead  entries H,  280 

For  agricultural  college  scrip 7, 129 

For  Sionx  half-breed H2 

For  Chippewa  half-breed ..: 210 


145,924 


75,670 


122, 010 


297,991 


39,748 


1,110 


133,366 


8,912 


170,646 


Total  for  States 2,157,572 


Arizona  Territory For  cash  sales 187 

For  agricultural  college  scrip 5 

Dakota  Territory For  cash  sales 3,164 

For  homestead  entries 2, 378 

For  agricultural  colleg^scrip 1, 045 

P'or  Sioux  half-breed 112 

For  Chippewa  half-breed 166 

Idaho  Territory For  cash  sales 408 

For  homestead  entries 127 

For  agricultural  college  scrip 1 

Montana  Territory For  cash  sales 666 

For  homes t^'ad  entries 298 

For  agricultural  college  scrip 602 


192 


6,865 


536 


1,566 
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New  Mexico  Tenif  ory . .  For  cash  aales 170 

For  homestead  euti  iea 48 

For  agricultaral  college  scrip IH 


215 


Utah  Territory For  cash  sales 1,654 

For  homestead  entries 703 

For  agricnltaral  college  scrip 574 

For  Sionx  half-breed 3 

For  Chippewa  half-breed 4 


2, 938 


Washington  Territory. ,   For  cash  sales 7,781 

For  homestead  entries 1, 512 

For  agricnltaral  college  scrip 397 

Wyoming  Territory For  cash  sales 67 

For  homestead  entries 20 

(^or  agricnltaral  collie  scrip  ,<, 18 


9,690 


105 


Total  for  Territories 22,137 

Tbere  have  also  been  issued,  for  lands  throu^hoat  the  different  States 
and  Territories,  patents  on  military  boantyland  warrants  under  the — 

Actof  1846 88,243 

Actof  1850 189,120 

Actof  1852 11,982 

Act  of  1855 261,276 

Total 550,621 


A]«>  under  the  old  military  acts  of  1790,  1791,  1801,  and  1812  estimated 50,000 

Go  snrvpyors  jjeiiemls*  certificates'and  special  acts 2, 732 

On  Choctaw  scrip  under  treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek  of  March  3,  1830..  2,722 


Making  a  total  of 2,785,784 

Exclusive  of  patents  issued  under  mineral,  swamp,  railroad,  canal,  and 
wagon  road,  school,  and  private  grants. 

All  the  patents  as  thus  given  are  recorded  in  books  of  about  five  hun- 
dred pages  each,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  now  aggregate  nearly 
'seven  thousand  volumes,  kept  in  cases  in  the  halls  of  the  building,  for 
want  of  rooms  in  which  to  place  them. 

The  muniments  of  title  on  which  these  patents  are  founded  and  records 
made  aggregate  at  this  time  no  less  than  ten  million  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-live  papers,  and  should 
any  single  one  of  all  that  number  be  lost  or  destroyed,  the  title  to 
some  man's  realty  would  be  clouded  or  lost,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  missing  document. 

The  certificates,  receipts,  proofs,  and  other  papers  are  systematically 
arranged  by  States,  land  districts,  and  numerical  numbers,  so  that  any 
paper  named  can  at  once  be  referred  to  by  the  clerks  in  charge  of  the 
files.  Until  recently,  these  papers  aiid  records  were  filed  in  open  cases 
Jiithe  pnblic  halls  of  the  building  and  in  rooms  lighted  only  by  gas, 
^fa^reany  person,  from  curiosity  or  other  motive,  could  handle  and  in- 
^P€ct  at  his  leisure.  With  a  view  to  greater  security,  however,  I  have 
^nsed  locks  to  be  placed  upon  the  doors  of  all  cases  in  the  hall,  and,  as 
^  as  practicable,  in  the  rooms.  But,  in  view  of  the  recent  disaster  to 
the  building  by  fire  and  water,  I  would  suggest  that  further  and  more 
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ample  provision  be  urged  for  the  safety  of  papers  of  such  valae  to  all 
who  hold  title  to  lands  purchased  from  the  United  States. 

There  still  remain  in  the  files  of  this  office  not  less  than  three  handred 
thousand  undelivered  patents,  and  fully  as  many  more  at  the  various 
local  offices  which  the  owners  neglect  to  procure,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  put  forth  to  accomplish  that  object ;  and  I  would  further  sug- 
gest that  tbe  attention  of  Congress  be  called  to  this  subject,  that  proper 
legislation  be  had,  and  an  appropriation  made  sufficient  to  continue  the 
work  of  preparing  lists  of  such  patents,  looking  to  their  delivery, 
now  stopped  for  want  of  force,  and  relieve  this  office  of  such  a  burden, 
before  the  patents  are  entirely  ruined  by  time  and  for  want  of  care. 

I  would  alfcio  state  that  many  of  the  older  records  of  these  patents, 
through  time  and  by  reason  of  having  been  filled  in  with  poor  and  per- 
ishable inks,  are  already  nearly,  and  in  some  cases  entirely,  illegible, 
and  will  need  to  be  renewed  at  no  distant  day. 

This  is  the  case  to  such  an  extent  at  this  time  that  in  preparing  cer- 
tified copies  from  such  records  the  copy  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  office 
until  it  has  been  carefully  compared  with  the  original  papers  upon 
which  the  patent  was  founded. 

C— PUBLIC  LANDS  DIVISION. 

The  number  of  letters  referred  to  this  division  during  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  was 23,  733 

Number  of  letters  written 19, 250 

Pages  of  record  occupied  thereby 13,  726 

Number  of  cases  sent  to  recorder 20,  885 

Number  of  postings 102,  512 

Number  of  circulars  transmitted >. . .  2,  318- 

The  number  of  acres  sold  for  cash  durlug  the  ^mmI  year 

ending  June  30, 1877,  was 740,  CSC.  57 

Being  an  increase  of  99,9J4.70  acres  over  the  previous 

fiscal  year. 
Number  of  acres  entered  under  the  homestead  laws  for 

the  fiscal  year -y^'^^J  098. 17 

Being  a  decrease  of  097,811.50  acres,  as  compared  with  the 

previous  fiscal  year. 
Number  of  acres  entered  under  the  timber-culture  laws 

for  the  fiscal  year 520, 073. 39 

Being  a  decrease  of  87,311.48  acres,  as  compared  with  the 

previous  fiscal  year. 
Number  of  acres  located  with  agricultural  college  scrip 

during  the  fiscal  year 1, 1180. 00 

Being  a  decrease  of  1,040  acres,  as  compared  with  the 

previous  year. 

JMnd  grant  approvals. 

Acres. 

Indemnity  school  selections  approved 27, 973. 92 

Selections  for  agricultural  colleges 03, 443. 04 

Internal  improvement  selections 50, 984. 91 

Selections  for  universities 3,235.83 

Total 155,637.70 

Being  a  decrease  of  73,309.38  acres,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
fiscal  vear. 
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Indian  scrip  locations. 

Acres. 

Sioox  half  breed  scrip  locations 2,G55.20 

Chippewa  half  breed  scrip  locations 5,  422. 94 

THE  HOMESTEAD  LAWS. 

As  shown  above,  the  entries  of  pablic  land  under  the  homestead  laws 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  Jane,  1877,  call  for  an  aggregate 
area  of  2,178,098.19  acres,  showing  a  falling  off  of  699,811.80  acres,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year;  a  result  probably  of  the  pre- 
vailing financial  depression,  which  has  operated  to  chock  every  descrip- 
tion of  enterprise. 

DESERT  LANDS. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1877,  and  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  desert  lands  in  cer- 
tain States  and  Territories*:^' 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Hou9e  of  Repreaentatlven  of  the  United  Stnten  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  sbaU  be  lawful  for  any  citizoD  of  tbe  United  States,  or 
any  person  of  requisite  ap^e  *'  wbo  may  be  entitled  to  become  a  citizen,  and  wbo  lias 
filed  bis  declaration  to  become  Hucb,"  and  upon  payment  of  twenty-fivo  cents  per  acre, 
to  file  a  declaration,  under  oatb,  witb  tbe  register  and  tbe  receiver  of  tbe  land  district 
in  which  any  desert  land  is  situated,  that  be  intends  to  reclaim  a  tract  of  desert  land, 
not  exceeding  one  section,  by  conducting;  water  upon  tbe  same  within  the  period  of 
three  years  thereafter :  Provided,  however,  That  the  right  to  tbe  use  of  water  by  tbe  per- 
son so  conducting  the  same  on  or  to  any  tract  of  desert  land  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  shall  depend  upon  bona  fide  prior  appropriation  ;  and  such  right  shall  not  exceed 
the  amonnt  of  water  actually  appropriated  and  necessarily  used^r  tbe  purpose  of  irri- 
gation and  reclamation  ;  and  all  surplus  water  over  and  above  such  actual  appropria- 
tion and  nse,  together  with  tbe  water  of  all  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  sources  of  water 
supply  upon  the  public  lands  and  not  navigable,  shall  remain  and  be  held  free  for  the 
appropriation  and  use  of  tbe  public  for  irrigation,  mining,  and  mjinufacturing  pur- 
poses subject  to  existing  rights.  Said  declaration  shall  describe  particularly  said  sec- 
tion of  land  if  surveyed,  and  if  nnsurveyed  shall  describe  the  same  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble without  a  survey.  At  any  time  within  the  period  of  tliree  years  after  tiling  said 
declaration,  npon  making  satisfactory  proof  to  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  recla- 
mation of  said  tract  of  land  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  and  upon  tbe  payment  to  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  additional  sum  of  one  dollar  per  acre  for  a  tract  of  land  not  exceeding  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  to  any  one  person,  a  patent  for  the  same  shall  be  issued  U* 
him :  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  more  than  one  tract  of  land 
and  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  which  shall  be  in  compact  form. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  lands,  exclusive  of  timber  lands  and  mineral  lands,  which  will  not, 
without  irrigation,  produce  some  agricultural  crop,  shall  be  deemed  desert  lands  within 
tbe  meaning  of  this  act,  which  fact  shall  be  ascertained  by  ]>roof  of  two  or  more  credi- 
ble witnesses  under  oatb,  whose  affidavits  shall  be  filed  in  the  laudoilice  in  which  said 

tract  of  land  may  be  situated. 
Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  only  apply  to  and  take  effect  in  the  States  of  California, 

Oregon,  and  Nevada,   and   the  Territories  of  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utab^ 

Wyoming,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Dakota,  and  the  determination  of  what  may  be 

consider^  desert  land  shall  be  subject  to  the  decision  and  regulation  of  the  Commis- 

inoner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Instructions  under  this  act  were  issued  to  the  registers  and  receivers 
of  the  district  land  offices  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  to  which 
its  provisions  apply.  ReCurus  of  operations  thereunder  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  district  land  officers,  showing  entries  to  have  been  al- 
lowed up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  as  follows,  viz :  In  California^ 
^7  entries,  calling  for  166,665.57  acres ;  in  Oregon,  3  entries,  calling 
for  1,744.25  acres ;  Nevada,  44  entries,  calling  for  19,149.93  acres ;  Mon- 
tana, 3  entries,  calling  for  361.65  acres;  Utah,  139  entries,'calliug  for 
^»652.94  acres ;  Arizona,  68  entries,  calling  for  38,653.35  acres ;  New 
Mexico,  1  entry,  calling  for  80  acres.    Total  number  of  entries,  731 ;  ot 
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acres,  2G9,307.G9.  Tlie  extent  of  tbe  business  done  for  the  sraail  period 
from  the  passage  of  the  act  to  the  close  of  the  (iseal  year,  or  little  more 
than  three  mouths,  seems  to  indicate  an  active  demand  for  the  class  of 
lauds  requiring  irrigation  to  render  them  productive,  on  the  terms  pre- 
scribed in  the  .act. 

DETROIT  ARSENAL  GROUNDS. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1875,  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  18,  page 
510,)  provides  as  follows,  viz: 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  trannfer  to 
the  custody  and  control  of  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  sale  for  cash,  aooording  to 
the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  relatiufi;  to  the  public  lands,  after  appraisenieot, 
to  the  hijvhest  bidder,  after  fi;iviug  not  less  than  ninety  days'  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  such  sale  in  three  of  the  most  prominent  newspapers  puhliAhed  in  said  State, 
and  at  not  less  than  the  appraised  value,  the  buildings  and  gronnds  known  as  the 
Detroit  arsenal,  in  the  State  of  Michigan  :  Proridedj  That  the  Socretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  cause  the  said  property  to  be  suhdivided  into  tracts  of  not  more  than  forty  ftorea 
each,  or  into  town  lots,  with  proper  streets  to  render  the  same  accessible :  And  provided 
further^  That  each  subdivision,  together  with  any  buildings,  building  materials,  or 
other  property  thereon,  shall  be  appraised  and  offered  separately,  at  public  ontcry,  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  in  case  any  subdivision  or  subdivisions  shall  remain  annold 
the  sale  shall  be  postponed  from  time  to  time  until  the  entire  tract  shall  be  disposed 
of  as  hereinbefore  i)rovided. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  said  act,  the  grounds  referred  to 
were  subdivided  into  town  lots,  153  in  number,  with  proi>er  streets  to 
render  the  same  accessible. 

The  lots  and  buildings  thereon  were  appraised  by  the  commissioners, 
acting  under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  luterior,  by  whom  the 
appraisement  thej"  made  was  approved.  The  lots  were  appraised  at 
ii(41,275  in  the  aggregate^  the  buildings  at  $18,900;  making  a  total  of 
860,175.  After  due  notice  given,  the  lots,  together  with  the  buildings 
thereon,  were  ofl'ered  at  public  sale  on  the  12th  of  June,  1877.  Sixteen 
of  the  lots,  on  two  of  which  there  were  buildings,  were  then  sold.  The 
sale  was  postjioned  from  that  day  to  the  21st  of  the  same  month.  On 
the  2l8t  the  sale  was  resumed,  the  lots  remaining  unsold  were  again 
offered,  and  four  of  them  sold.  The  sale  was  further  postponed  to  the 
17th  of  July  following,  was  then  resumed,  and  two  additional  lots  were 
sold,  making  twenty-two  disposed  of  in  all.  The  twenty-two  lots  sold 
were  appraised  at  67.185,  and  the  improvements  thereon  at  $950 ;  total, 
$8,135.  They  sold  for  $8,542,  being  more  by  $407  than  the  appraised 
value  of  the  same. 

The  lots  which  remain  unsold  are  131  in  number,  appraised  at  $34,090, 
and  the  buildings  on  them  appraised  at  $17,050,  making  the  total  ap- 
praised value  $52,040.  The  act  provides  that  in  case  any  subdivision 
or  subdivisions  shall  remain  unsold,  the  sale  shall  be  postponed  from 
time  to  time  until  the  entire  tract  shall  be  disposed  of,  as  thereinbefore 
provided.  In  view  of  the  repeated  offerings,  and  the  failure  to  sell,  it 
wouhl  seem  that  there  is  no  competition  for  the  remaining  lots  and  build- 
ings at  the  appraised  price.  In  the  absence  of  any  demand,  it  is  vain  to 
continue  the  offering.  I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  they  should  not 
be  disposed  of  to  any  one  who  maj'  desire  to  purchase  at  that  price  at 
private  entry.  1  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  admit 
of  this. 

USELESS  MILITARY  RESERVATIONS. 

By  the  sixth  section  of  the  Jict  of  Congress  of  June  12, 1858,  (Stat.  L., 
vol.  11,  page  336,)  lands  embraced  in  abandoned  military  reserva- 
tions, except  reservations  in  Florida,  are  not  subject  to  the  operation  of 
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the  general  laws  for  the  diaposal  of  the  public  landn  of  the  United 
States,  ami  they  can  only  be  disposed  of  in  sach  manner  as  may  be  pro- 
Tided  for  from  time  to  time  by  special  enactment. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  February  24, 1871,  (Stat.  L.,  vol.  10,  page  430,) 
provided  for  the  disposal  of  certain  useless  military  reservations  therein 
mentioned,  viz:  Forts  Lane,  in  Oregon;  Walla  Walla,  in  Washington 
Territory;  Zarah,  in  Kansas;  Camp  McGarry,  in  Nevada;  Fort  Sum- 
ner, in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico:  Forts  Jesup  and  Sabine,  in 
Louisiana;  Forts  Wayne  and  Smith,  in  Arkansas;  such  portion  of  Fort 
Abercrombie  reservation,  in  Minnesota,  as  lies  east  of  the  Red  Elver  of 
the  North,  and  such  portion  of  the  reservation  at  Fort  Bridger,  in  the 
Territory  of  Wyoming,  as  may  no  longer  be  required  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act,  the  lands  covered  by 
the  reservations  at  Fort  Lane,  in  Oregon,  Fort  Zarah,  in  Kansas,  and 
Fort  Jesnp,  in  Louisiana,  have  been  offered  at  public  sale,  with  no  bid- 
ders in  the  case  of  Fort  Lane,  and  the  sale  of  a  few  tracts  in  the  case 
of  Fort  Zarah  and  Fort  Jesup.  The  tracts  not  disposed  of  at  the  pub- 
lic sales,  thereafter  became  subject  to  private  entry  at  the  appraised 
price,  nnder  the  terms  of  the  act. 

Fort  Walla  Walla  has  been  transferred  back  to  the  custody  of  the 
War  Department,  as  being  still  re<iuired  for  military  purposes.  In  the 
case  of  the  other  reservations  meutioned  in  said  act,  except  the  three 
offered  at  public  sale  as  above  stated,  further  action  of  Congress  is 
deemed  necessary  for  the  proper  disposal  of  them,  and  the  recommen- 
dations made  in  connection  therewith,  on  pages  40,  41,  and  42  of  my  last 
aonual  report,  are  respectfully  renewed. 

SAC  AND  FOX  AND  OTTOB  AND  MISSOURIA  INDIAN  UESERVATIOXS   IN 

KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  15,  187G,  (Stat.  L.,  vol.  10,  page  208,) 
provision  was  made  for  the  survey  and  appraisement  of  the  Ottoe  and 
Missouria  reservation  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  reservation  in  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  It  was  also  provided  therein  that  after  such 
survey  and  appraisement  a  portion  comprising  120,000  acres  of  the 
Ottoe  and  Missouria  reservation  and  a  portion  not  to  exceed  ten  sec- 
tions of  the  Sac  and  Fox  reservation,  should  be  offereil  for  sale  "for 
cash,  to  actual  settlers  only,  in  tnicts  not  exceeding  100  acres  to  each 
purchaser,"  but  with  the  proviso  that  no  portion  of  the  land  should  "bo 
sold  at  less  than  the  appraised  value  thereof,  and  in  no  cavse  ICvSS  than 
12-50  per  acre;"  also,  that  if  the  Secretary  should  see  proper,  and  the 
Indians  consent,  the  land  might  be  sold  for  one-third  cash,  one-third  to 
be  paid  in  one  year  and  one-third  in  two  years,  with  interest. 

The  survey  and  appraisement  of  the  said  reservations  having  been 
made,  and  the  portion  of  each  to  be  sold  selected,  according  to  law,  the 
district  land  officers  at  Beatrice,  Xebr.,  through  whom  the  law  directs 
that  the  sales  shall  be  made,  have  been  properly  instructed  for  the  sale 
of  the  lauds  selected  for  disposal  to  such  parties  as  may  prove  to  be  en- 
titled to  purchase  as  actual  settlers  on  the  respective  tracts.  Descrip- 
tive lists  of  the  tracts,  having  been  prepared  in  this  oilice,  were  sent  to 
the  district  land  officers  with  the  instructions  ordering  the  sale. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  lands  are  to  be  sold  for  cash  only.  The  Ottoe  and 
Missouria  lands  miy  be  sold  on  the  terms  allowing  credit  payments 
already  indicated. 
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BBCIJSIONS  AFFEOTINa  HOMESTEAD  RIGHTS. 

1.  lu  a  case  in  which  a  homestead  party  was  prevented  from  making 
final  proof  on  his  entry,  by  reason  of  being  confined  in  the  penitentiary, 
it  was  held  that  a  legally  appointed  person  might  act  for  him  in  making 
the  proof,  and  that  if  the  proof  was  satisfactory,  the  patent  would  issue 
in  the  name  of  the  homestead  party. — (Commissioner's  letter  of  July  31, 
1875,  in  the  ease  of  Emanuel  Strickland,  arising  in  Camden  land  district, 
Arkansas.) 

2.  Soldiers  now  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  may,  under  section 
2293  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  perform  the  preliminary  acts  relating  to 
homestead  entries,  in  the  classes  of  cases  to  which  it  applies,  without 
attendance  at  the  district  land  ofQce,  on  the  part  of  such  soldiers,  by 
proceediug  in  the  manner  therein  provided  for;  bat  section  2308  does 
not  repeal  the  provisions  of  section  2305,  which  in  all  cases  require  per- 
sonal residence  of  the  party  entering  land  for  a  period  of  at  least  one 
year  after  he  shall  have  commenced  his  improvements. — (Commissioner's 
letter  to  register  and  receiver  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo;,  of  November  C,  1875.) 

3.  The  ordering  of  hearings  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  is  a  matter  within  his  discretion,  and  from  which  appeals  do  not 
properly  lie. — (Secretary's  letter  of  November  27,  1875,  case  of  Shad- 
duck  vs.  Homer ;  rules  of  practice,  approved  November  29,  1875.) 

4.  In  case  of  the  cancellation  of  a  homestead  entry,  the  first  legal  ap- 
plicant for  the  land  thereafter  takes  it  notwithstanding  any  hardships 
it  may  canse  a  party  living  thereon,  and  intending  to  homestead  it. — 
(Secretary's  letter  of  December  1,  1875,  case  of  Cox  vs.  Gilliland.) 

5.  In  case  of  the  decease  of  a  homestead  party,  the  surviving  widow, 
if  any,  or  heirs  or  devisee,  are  not  required  to  continue  residence  as  well 
as  cultivation  on  the  land,  in  order  to  obtain  the  patent,  but  either  res- 
idence or  cultivation  will  suffice,  and  the  entry  is  not  liable  to  contest 
on  the  ground  of  change  of  residence  or  abandonment  of  the  land  by  the 
party  for  more  than  six  months  at  any  time,  under  section  2297  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  unless  the  alleged  change  of  residence  or  abandon- 
ment occurred  during  the  lifetime  of  the  deceased  homestead  party. — 
(Secretary's  letter  of  December  4,  1875,  case  of  Dorame  vs.  Towers.) 

0.  The  right  to  tax  lands  entered  under  the  homestead  laws  does  not 
accrue  to  the  State  until  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  resi<leuce  and 
cultivation,  and  until  the  final  proof  required  by  law  shall  have  been 
made  and  approved,  and  the  final  homestead  certificate  issued. — (Com- 
missioner's letter  to  Secretary,  of  December  23,  1875.) 

7.  A  homestead  settler  has  a  right  to  obtain  the  correction  of  a  cleri- 
cal error  in  his  entry  papers  misdescribing  the  land  settled  upon  and 
cultivated  by  him,  even  against  an  adverse  entry  afterwards  allowe<l. — 
(Secretary's  lett^er  of  January  12,  1876,  case  of  Jefferson  Newcorab.) 

8.  A  qualified  soldier  can  make  only  one  additional  homestead  entry, 
undtr  sections  2304  and  2300  of  the  Revised  Statutes. — (Secretary's  let- 
ter of  April  4,  187(5,  case  of  August  Block.) 

9.  Contest  may  be  instituted  against  the  entry  of  a  deceased  home- 
stead claimant,  for  abandonment,  if  the  change  of  residence  and  aban- 
donment occurred  within  five  years  from  date  of  entry,  at  any  time  bo- 
fore  the  title  is  perfected  by  the  issuing  of  patent. — (Secretary's  letter 
of  April  11,  1876,  case  of  Webber  r*.  Gomley.) 

10.  The  restriction  in  the  first  section,  act  of  June  21,  1800*  applica- 
ble to  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Florida,  does  not  prohibit  an  adjoining  f.irm  entry  to  the  extent  of 
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eighty  acres.    Such  prohibition  not  being  express  should  notbeinferred. — 
(^'Tetary'8  letter  of  April  12, 1876,  case  of  Hugh  C.  WatMOu.) 

11.  In  cases  of  simultaneous  applications  for  public  laud  under  the 
homestead  law,  it  is  held  that  if  neither  party  has  improvements  ou  the 
land,  the  entry  should  be  awarded  to  the  highest  bid<ler  therefor ;  if  one 
has  actual  settlement  and  improvements  and  the  other  has  not,  it  should 
be  awarded  to  the  settler;  and  if  both  are  settlers,  it  should  be  awarded 
to  the  party  found,  after  investigation  made,  to  be  the  prior  settler. — 
(Commissioner's  letter  to  register  and  receiver,  Camden,.  Ark.,  of  April 
13,  187(5.) 

12.  The  ab  indonment  of  an  original  homestead  entry  of  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  will  not  discpialify  a  soldier  or  sailor  from 
making  an  additional  entry  under  section  2300  of  the  Revised  Statutes. — 
(S^retary's  letter  of  May  8,  1876,  case  of  John  W.  Hnys.) 

13.  A  soldiei-'s  right  to  make  an  additional  homesiead  entry  under 
Rection  2306  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  not  assiguable. — (Secretary's 
letter  of  May  17,  1870.) 

14.  A  contract  surgeon  in  the  Army  during  the  war  was  neither  officer 
nor  soldier,  but  a  civilian,  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Boldier^s  homestead  laws. — (Secretary's  letter  of  May  27,  1876,  case  of 
George  W.  Benton.) 

15.  Where  a  woman  makes  a  homestead  entry  before  marriage,  she 
lannot  thereafter  make  a  second  entry  as  the  widow  of  a  soldier. — (Com- 
missioner's letter  to  H.  M.  Chace,  of  June  12,  1876.) 

16.  Regular  Army  officers,  who  served  during  the  rebellion,  may 
initiate  a  homestead  entry  while  in  the  army,  but  must  establish  their 
residence  on  the  land  within  six  months  from  date  of  entry,  and  on 
making  final  proof,  must  show  one  year's  residence  on  the  land  at  least, 
and  residence  for  such  additional  period  as  with  the  time  of  their  mili- 
tary service  during  the  war  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  five  years 
required  under  section  2201  of  the  Revised  Statutes. — (Commissioner's 
letter  of  July  3,  1876,  case  of  Major  W.  A.  M.  Dudley,  arising  in  North 
Platte  district,  Nebraska.) 

17.  Homestead  declarations  filed  by  soldiers  or  sailors  under  sections 
2.304  and  2309  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  where  the  six  months  from  date 
of  filing:  have  been  allowed  to  pass  without  entry  made  by  the  parties, 
do  not  operate  to  prevent  them  from  making  direct  entry  of  the  land 
tiled  for,  if  no  adverse  claim  has  intervened,  or  of  any  other  unappro- 
|>riated  land,  in  like  manner  as  they  might  have  done  had  no  declara- 
tion been  tiled. — (Secretary's  letter  of  August  8,  1870,  case  of  Enoch  J. 
Mathis  and  Nicholas  Lahy ;  official  circular  of  September  14, 1876.) 

18.  Where  a  party  settled  on  land  in  the  16th  section  of  a  township 
iu  Colorado  long  prior  to  the  survey  thereof,  it  was  held  that  he  could 
not,  by  a  homestead  entry,  prevent  the  tract  from  passing  under  the 
school  grant,  although  had  he  been  a  qualified  pre  emptor  at  the  date  of 
settlement  and  survey,  which  was  not  the  case,  his  claim  would  have 
been  the  better  one. — (Secretary's  letter  of  April  29,  1876,  case  of 
Andrew  Bard.) 

19.  Where  a  party  dies  after  making  a  homestead  entry  and  leaves  an 
infant  child  or  infant  children,  the  entry  may  be  relinquished  by  the 
administrator,  executor,  or  guardian,  by  order  of  the  prol)ate  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction.  If  the  party  leaves  no  minor  child,  the  relinquishment 
may  be  be  made  by  the  party  or  parties  recognized  by  the  local  court  as 
the  sole  or  only  legal  representative  or  representatives  of  the  deceased, 
in  which  event  a  certificate  to  that  efi'ect  by  said  court  should  be  for- 
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wanied  with  the  relinqnishnient  daly  executed. — ( Com miasioner's letter 
to  register  and  receiver  at  Monroe,  La.,  of  October  18,  187G.) 

20.  In  case  of  a  homestead  entry  made  by  a  gaardian  for  the  minor 
heirs  of  a  deceased  Union  syldier,  reddence  on  the  land  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected,  and  if  the  land  is  cultivated  in  good  faith  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient compliance  with  the  law. — (Commissioner's  letter  to  register  and 
receiver  at  Larned,  Kans.,  of  April  9,  1877.) 

21.  In  ciisesin  which  final  homestead  proof  is  made  before  the  judge, 
or  in  his  absence  before  the  clerk  of  a  court  of  record,  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1877,  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  district  land  office  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  fee  for  examining  and  approving  the  proof  so  made  as 
if  the  proof  were  taken  and  reduced  to  writing  by  them,  for  the  claim- 
ants, under  the  tenth  subdivision  of  section  2238  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, viz,  fifteen  cents  per  hundred  words. — ( Commissioners  letter,  to 
register  and  receiver  at  Kirwin,  Kans.,  of  May  7,  1877.) 

22.  The  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1877,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the 
relief  of  settlers  on  the  public  lands  under  the  preemption  laws,"  is 
only  for  the  benefit  of  parties  who,  having  filed  pre-emption  filings  for 
public  land,  changed  such  filings  to  homestead  entries  after  the  passage 
of  the  act,  and  by  its  terms  cannot  operate  retroactively  so  as  to  benefit 
parties  who  changed  their  filings  before  its  passage. — (Coramisssioner's 
letter  to  register  and  receive  at  Sioux  Falls,  Dak.,  of  May  21,  1877,  case 
of  Amos  R.  Howard.) 

23.  In  the  matter  of  an  application  to  enter,  under  the  homestead  laws, 
certain  lands  in  Louisiana  embraced  in  private  claims,  for  which  no 
confirmation  had  been  found,  it  was  held  to  be  against  policy  to  have 
such  lands  surveyed  as  public  lands  in  order  to  render  them  subject  to 
entry,  it  being  considered  that  the  final  disposition  of  the  lands  and  the 
relief  of  parties  interested  therein  is  a  proper  subject  for  legislative 
action — (Commissioner's  letter  to  Hon.  R.  L.  Gibson,  of  June  12,  1877.) 

24.  In  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1877,  which  provides  that  final 
proof  in  homestead  entries  may  be  made  before  the  judge,  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, before  the  clerk  of  any  court  of  record  of  the  county  and  State, 
or  district  and  Territory,  in  which  the  lands  are  situated,  the  terms  "  in 
his  absence''  refer  to  the  absence  of  the  judge  from  the  county  seat  or 
place  where  the  court  for  the  county  is  held.  Where  the  clerk  takes 
the  proof,  he  should  set  forth  in  his  certificate  to  the  papers  that  the 
case  was  such  as  to  authorize  him  to  do  so  under  the  act ;  and  for  this, 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  him  to  certify  that  the  proof  was  made  before 
him  '^  in  the  absence  of  the  judge,"  using  the  language  of  the  statute. — 
(Commissioner's  letter  to  W.  S.  Search,  of  June  29,  1877.) 

2o.  In  a  case  involving  the  point,  it  was  held  that  a  party  may  enter, 
under  the  homestead  laws,  eighty  acres  of  double  minimum  land, 
($2.50  per  acre,)  for  the  use  of  an  adjoining  farm  of  eighty  acres,  in 
like  manner  as  if  the  entered  tract  were  held  at  the  ordinary  minimum 
of  $1.25  per  acre,  contrary  to  a  former  ruling  which  restricted  the  entry 
in  such  a  case  to  forty  acres  of  double  minimum  land,  estimating  the 
same  as  double  the  area  in  view  of  the  price  being  double. — (Commis- 
sioner's letter  to  register  and  receiver  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  of  July  19, 1877, 
case  of  William  Gregg.) 

20.  In  a  case  in  which  a  party  through  error  as  to  his  rights  made  a 
homestead  entry  before  filing  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a 
citizen,  but  afterwards  did  file  such  declaration,  it  was  decided  that  the 
entry  should  be  held  for  final  proof  to  be  made,  and  if  it  should  then 
appear  that  the  party  was  duly  naturalized,  that  the  final  certificate 
might  be  issued  in  the  case,  in  the  absence  of  objection  in  any  other 
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respect. — (Commissioner's  letter  to  register  and  receive  at  Kirwin,  Kans.^ 
Anga^t  18, 1877,  case  of  Christian  Hey.) 

27.  lu  case  of  soldiers  and  sailors  claiming  the  right  to  make  addi- 
tional entries  of  public  laud,  in  person  or  by  agent,  under  section  23()(> 
of  the  lievised  Statutes,  it  has  been  decided,  in  view  of  frauds  having 
been  perpetrated  in  connection  with  such  claims,  that  the  parties  be  re- 
quired to  submit  the  proof  in  support  of  their  claims  to  thisoflice,  which 
shall  be  examined,  and  if  found  satisfactory,  the  fact  certified  under  the 
official  seal,  and  the  proof,  iu  connection  with  the  certificate,  returned 
to  the  parties,  and  that  the  district  laud  ollicers  allow  uo  entries  to  be 
made  unless  the  claims  are  thus  corti&ed. — (Secretary's  letter  of  March 
10,  1877  ;  printed  circular  of  May  17,  1877,  and  manuscript  circular  of 
August  22,  1877.) 

DECISIONS  UNDER  THE  TIMBER  CULTURE  LAWS. 

1.  The  fact  of  there  being  a  few  trees  growing  on  a  section  of  public 
land  is  not  sufficient  to  characterize  the  same  as  timber  bearing,  and 
as  such  to  exclude  it  from  the  operations  of  the  timber  culture  laws.  In 
any  such  case,  the  application  of  a  party  desiring  to  enter  in  the  section 
Bhould  be  forwarded  by  the  district  land  officers  to  this  office  with  a  full 
sbowiogof  the  facts,  and  on  receipt  thereof  the  ease  wouhl  be  considered 
and  a  decision  rendered  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  desired  entry. — 
(Commissioner's  letter  to  W.  E.  Fosnat  of  June  6,  1874.) 

2.  A  party  having  entered  a  tract  under  the  timber  culture  laws  can- 
Dot  alienate  any  portion  of  the  same  for  village  or  cemetery  ]>urposes 
without  vitiating  his  title  to  the  entire  tract. — (Commissioner's  letter  to 
0.  A.  A.  Gardner  of  July  25,  1874.) 

3.  There  is  no  pfovisiou  in  the  timber  culture  laws  for  the  commuting 
of  an  entry.  Having  made  the  entry  for  timber  culture,  the  party  can 
only  perfect  his  title  by  breaking  the  soil,  and  planting  and  cultivating 
the  trees,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  timljer  culture  laws. — (Com- 
missionei's  letter  to  Adam  AVindolph  of  August  17,  1874.) 

4.  In  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  stream  of  water  running  through 
the  east  half  of  the  section,  along  the  banks  of  which  was  a  growth 
of  "scrub'^  timber  of  an  area,  if  in  compact  form,  of  from  two  to  six 
acres,  it  was  held  that  the  laud  was  included  in  the  class  of  lands  sub- 
ject to  timber  culture  entry. — (Commissioner's  letter  to  re;;istcr  and  re- 
ceiver at  Lowell,  Nebraska,  of  October  23,  1874,  ease  of  Lampson  r*. 
Dunham.    Decision  affirmed  by  Secretary,  April  2J),  1875.) 

5.  The  breaking  by  the  timber  culture  party  of  the  first  ten  acres, 
"in  strips,  7  feet  wide  and  12  feet  from  center  to  center,"  would  not  be 
considered  a  satisfactory  compliance  with  the  legal  requirement.  The 
entire  area  of  ten  acres  must  bo  broken  the  first  year. — (Coininissiouer's 
letter  to  S.  Goozee,  of  February  11,  1875.) 

6.  The  same  rules  which  govern  in  homestead  contests  will  be  applied 
in  cases  in  which  timber  cultnre  entries  are  contested. — (Coniinissiouer's 
letter  to  L.  R.  Moyer,  of  March  11,  1875.) 

7.  In  case  of  a  decease  of  a  party  who  has  made  a  timber  culture 
entry,  his  heirs  or  legal  representatives  may  continue  the  cultivation  of 
the  trees,  and  comply  in  other  respects  with  the  timber  culture  laws, 
when  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  patent. — (Commissioner's  letter  to  G. 
W.  Kniss,  of  September  2,  1875.) 

8.  There  is  no  provision  of  law  for  the  repayment  of  the  fee  and  com- 
Biigsi  »ns  paid  on  a  timber  culture  entry,  but  where  suidi  an  entry  is 
canceled  for  illegality,  without  any  wrongful  act  of  the  party,  a  new 
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entry  may  bo  made  by  bim,  with  credit  for  the  money  paid. — (Oooimis- 
sionei-'s  letter  to  Taylor  Flick,  of  September  27, 1875,  case  of  Ladwig 
Hartz.) 

9.  The  timber  culture  act  of  March  13,  1874,  recognizes  a  contestant 
as  a  party  in  interest,  and  allows  him,  if  successful  in  the  contest,  a  pref- 
erence right  to  enter  the  land  either  under  the  timber  culture  or  home- 
stead laws. — (Commissioner's  letter  to  the  register  and  receiver  at  Con- 
cordia, Kans.,  of  October  30,  1875,  case  of  Kile  vs.  Wilson.) 

iO.  In  a  case  in  which  one  party  made  a  timber  culture  entry,  and  the 
next  day  another  party  filed  a  pre-emption  declaration  for  the  same  tract, 
the  latter  alleging  settlement  as  of  a  prior  date,  it  was  held  that  the  pre- 
emptor's  right  took  effect  at  date  of  settlement,  and  that  of  the  timber 
culture  claimant  at  date  of  entry;  that  the  preemptor  would  have  to 
prove  his  date  of  settlement  before  entering,  and  to  give  his  adversary 
notice  when  about  to  make  proof;  or  that  should  an  affidavit  be  presented 
calling  in  question  the  alleged  date  of  settlement  and  compliance  with 
law,  and  asking  for  a  hearing  to  be  ordered  to  determine  the  rights  of 
tlie  parties  in  interest,  it  would  receive  prompt  attention. — (Commis- 
sioner's letter  to  Lars  O.  Stroud,  of  March  27, 1876.) 

11.  The  filing  of  the  application  and  the  affidavit,  together  with  the 
payment  of  the  fee,  are  essential  prerequisites  to  the  allowance  of  the 
entry,  and  he  obtains  the  priority  of  right  who  first  complies  with  the 
conditions.  A  verbal  application  can  give  no  priority  under  the  law, 
which  recognizes  only  the  formal  application  in  writing. — (Secretary's 
letter  of  May  15, 187(5,  case  of  Daymude  vtt.  McNeely,  arising  in  Lincoln 
district,  Nebraska.) 

12.  The  IJucalyptm,  or  Australian  gum  tree,  is  indigenous  to  warm 
climates,  and  is  considered  well  adapted  for  planting  under  the  timber 
culture  laws  on  lands  situate  in  the  southern  part  of  California. — (Com- 
missioner's letter  to  Amos  Harris,  of  July  17,  1876.) 

13.  In  case  of  the  contest  of  a  timber  culture  entry,  if  the  entry  is  re- 
linquished after  the  initiation  of  the  contest,  the  relinquishment  of  the 
other  party  does  m)t  defeat  the  preference  right  of  the  contestant  to  enter 
as  given  in  the  law. — (Secretar>'s  letter  of  ^[arch  19,  1877,  case  of  Sher- 
man vs.  Atkins,  and  Gilbert  vs.  Vermillion,  Larned  land  district,  Kan- 
sas.) 

14.  Where  a  party  applies  to  enter  under  the  timber  culture  laws,  and 
his  application  is  held  for  investigation  as  to  the  character  of  the  land, 
it  appearing  by  the  plats  to  be  timber  bearing,  the  application  reserves 
the  land  for  a  reasonable  time  from  further  disposition  to  any  ajbher 
claimant,  thereby  affording  the  applicant  an  opportunity  to  perfect  his 
entry  thereof,  should  it  be  decided  to  be  properly  subject  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  timber  culture  laws. — (Secretary's  letter  of  July  31, 1876,  case 
of  Lamb  vs.  Keeser,  Kirwin  land  district,  Kansas. 

15.  The  rulings  of  the  General  Land  Office  restricting  entries  under 
the  timber  culture  laws  to  *'  technical  quarter  sections"  have  been  so  far 
modified  as  to  i)erinit  entries  of  parts  of  quarter  sections,  in  a  compact 
body  not  to  exceed  100  acres. — (Commissioner's  letter  to  register  and  re- 
ceiver at  North  Platte,  Nebr.,  of  December  12,  1876,  case  of  Frederick 
Bran.) 

10.  A  strict  compliance  with  the  timber  culture  law  in  the  matter  of 
breaking,  cultivating,  «&(i.,  is  required.  The  party  must  perform,  or 
cau.<e  to  be  performed,  the  avX  of  breaking  ten  acres  of  land  within  a 
])eri()(l  of  one  year  from  date  of  entry.  Breaking  done  before  date  of 
entry  cannot  be  appropriated  by  the  party  entering,  and  be  claimed  by 
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him  as  a  compliance  with  the  statute. — (Secretary's  letter  of  December 
23,  1876,  case  of  Qepoert^^.  Miller,  GoDcordia  land  district,  Kansas.) 

17.  Id  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  pnrty  having  made  a  timber  cnltnre 
entry,  who  leaves  a  widow  and  heirs,  his  rights  under  the  entry  go  to 
the  heirs  and  not  to  the  widow,  contrary  to  the  rale  which  prevails  in 
similar  cases  arising  under  the  homestead  laws. — (Commissioner's  letter 
to  W.  M.  Bobertson,  of  March  lU,  1877.) 

18.  The  timber  caltare  laws  in  offering  a  land  bonaty  for  the  produc- 
tion of  timber  on  the  western  prairies  had  in  view,  not  fruit  trees  or 
shrubbery,  or  trees  of  subordinate  importance,  but  the  object  was  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  what  are  known  as  ^^  timber  trees,"  comprising 
oak,  ash,  elm,  and  such  other  trees  as  are  commonly  used  in  ship  and 
house  building.  The  osage  orange,  although  it  attains  a  large  growth 
in  favorable  localities,  and  is  much  used  elsewhere  for  beilges,  its  wood 
being  serviceable  also  for  various  purposes,  is  not  of  the  class  com- 
monly used  foe  building,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  which  the  bounty 
is  offiered,  and  hence  its  cultivation  would  not  satisfy  the  legal  require- 
ments.— (Commissioner's  letter  to  J.  M.  Easter,  of  April  9,  1877.) 

19.  Where  a  tract  of  public  land  is  entered  under  the  timber  culture 
laws  and  the  entry  canceled,  the  tract  is  thereafter  open  to  entry  by  pre- 
emption, but  subject,  if  the  timber  culture  entry  was  contested,  to  tlie 
preference  right  of  the  contestant  co  enter  it  under  the  homestead  or 
timber  culture  laws. — (Secretary's  letter  of  May  28, 1877,  case  of  Towks- 
bnry  and  Christensen  vs.  McPeck,  New  XJlm  land  district,  Minnesota.) 

20.  For  a  tract  of  public  land  to  be  subject  to  timber  culture  entry 
the  section  embracing  it  must  be  naturally  devoid  of  timber.  No  rule 
can  be  prescribed  as  to  the  number  or  kind  of  trees  sufficient  to  give 
character  to  a  section  as  timber  bearing,  and  excluded  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  timber  culture  laws,  but  cases  involving  the  point  must  be 
decided  on  their  merits  as  they  arise. — (Commissioner's  letter  to  C.  C. 
Sprigg,  of  July  6,  1877.) 

21.  Where  a  party  enters  for  timber  culture  land  which  was  formerly 
broken  up  and  cultivated,  he  is  not  required  to  do  the  prescribed  break- 
ing on  land  not  before  broken,  but  he  may  go  over  the  laud  formerly 
broken  and  again  break  it  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  the  trees, 
to  the  extent  of  area  and  in  the  periods  prescribed. — (Commissioner's 
letter  to  David  D.  Hoag,  of  July  18,  1877.) 

SOUTHERN  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Congress,  on  the  22d  June,  1876,  passed  an  act  re])ealing  section  2303 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  coutined  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  lands  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas,  and  Florida  to  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law<?. 
It  also  provided  that  the  public  lands  affected  thereby  should  be  offered 
at  public  sale,  as  soon  as  practicable,  from  time  to  time,  and  according 
to  the  provisions  of  existing  law,  and  that  they  should  not  be  subject  to 
private  entry  until  they  were  so  offered. 

In  carrying  this  law  into  effect,  five  presidential  proclamations  have 
been  issued  for  offering  at  public  sale  the  lands  in  the  several  land  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  of  Arkansas.  These  proclaimed  offerings  to  take 
place  as  follows :  On  the  1st  October,  1877,  at  the  district  laud  office  at 
Harrison  ;  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  at  the  district  office  at  Little 
Kock ;  and  on  the  4th  February,  1878,  at  the  offices  at  Camden,  Little 
Keck,  and  Dardanelles  respectively. 
4i 
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Preliminary,  to  issuiDg  the  proclamations  it  was  necessary  to  make 
lists  of  the  lands,  and  subject  the  same  to  carefal  examination  in  con- 
nection with  the  records  of  this  office  and  of  the  district  offices,  to 
ascertain  the  true  condition  thereof,  with  the  view  to  exclude  from  the 
offerings  any  not  vacant  and  unappropriated. 

This  was  a  work  of  some  magnitude,  the  lands  aggregating  about 
nine  million  acres. 

Proclamations  will  be  issued  and  oflferings  authorized  as  soon  as 
practicable  for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  in  the  other  States  named, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  said  act. 

SOLDIERS'  ADDITIONAL  HOMESTEADS. 

In  consequence  of  frauds  having  been  committed  in  making  soldiers 
additional  homestead  entries  under  section  2306  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  related  in  my  last  annual  report,  page  119  et  seq.y  regulations 
have  been  established  to  prevent  similar  frauds  hereafter,  by  which, 
where  the  claims  were  actually  in  the  hands  of  agents  or  attorneys  at 
the  date  of  my  circular  of  May  22, 1876,  in  regard  to  this  class  of  eases, 
and  still  remain  in  their  hands,  the  same  will  be  recognized,  but  to  this 
end:  The  papers  held  by  agents  or  attorneys  must  be  forwarded  to  this 
office,  in  order  that  a  critical  examination  of  the  same  may  be  made, 
upon  which,  if  found  admissible,  they  will  be  returned  to  the  proper 
parties  duly  certified  as  to  their  sufficiency,  and  may  thereafter  be 
accepted  by  registers  and  receivers  when  presented  for  location. 

It  it  shall  appear  that  the  party  has  already  used  his  additional  home- 
stead privilege,  or  if,  ^om  any  other  cause,  the  right  cannot  be  admit- 
ted, the  parties  will  be  promptly  advised  of  the  facts  in  each  case. 

Where  the  rights  yet  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  parties  originally 
interested,  which  have  never  been  presented  for  satisfaction  or  miule  the 
subject  of  transfer  or  agency,  the  regulations  require  thjit  a  full  recital 
of  military  service  be  presented  to  this  office,  with  due  proof  of  the 
identity  of  the  party  making  the  claim,  and  with  proper  reference  to 
his  original  homestead  entry,  giving  the  name  of  the  district  office, 
date  and  number  of  entry,  and  description  of  the  land.  In  addition,  a 
detailed  statement,  under  oath,  must  be  filed  by  the  party  in  interest, 
setting  forth  the  facts  resi)ectiug  his  right  to  make  the  entry,  and  con- 
taining his  declaration  that  he  has  not  in  any  manner  exercised  his 
right,  either  by  previous  entry  or  application,  or  by  sale,  transfer,  or 
power  of  attorney,  but  that  the  same  remains  in  him  unimpaired.  He 
must  also  declare,  under  oath,  that  he  has  made  full  compliance  with  the 
homestead  law  in  the  manner  of  residence  upon,  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of,  his  original  homestead  entry ;  and  should  further  recite 
whether  or  not  he  has  proved  up  his  claim  and  received  a  patent  for  the 
land. 

When  these  papers  are  filed  and  examined,  they  will,  if  found  satis- 
factory, be  returned,  with  a  certificate  attached  recognizing  the  right  of 
the  party  to  make  additional  entry  under  the  law  ;  and  when  presented 
with  a  proper  application  at  any  district  laud  office,  either  by  the  party 
entitled  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  they  will  be  accepted  by  the  register 
and  receiver,  and  forwarded  with  the  entry  papers  to  this  office  iu  the 
usual  manner. 

In  this  office  special  proceedings  are  provided  for  in  relation  to  all 
( ases  of  this  kind  to  be  passed  upon,  which  must  secure  the  most  care- 
ful examination  and  the  detection  of  any  error  or  intended  fraud. 
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D.— PRIVATE  LAKD  CLAIMS. 

Daring  tbe  fiscal  year  which  eDded  Jone  30, 1877,  the  followiag  cases 
have  been  disposed  of: 

California  private  land  claiins  patented f. 21 

New  Mexico  private  land  claims  patented 5 

New  Mexico  donation  land  claims  patented , 1 

Oregon  and  WaHhington  Territory  donation  land  claims  patented 377 

Louisiana  and  Florida  private  land  claims  patented 20 

Indian  claims  patented 99 

Final  approvals  of  entries  made  with  certificates  of  location,  act  of  Jnoe  22,  18()0, 

and  supplemental  legislation ■ 73 

Cases  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  for  which  script  has  been  issned 11 

Total 607 

Id  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  have  also  been  examined,  approveil, 
and  recorded  the  assignments  of  326  certitioat.es  of  location  under  said 
act  of  Jane  22, 1860,  and  supplemental  legislation. 

The  above  statement  has  reference  only  to  such  cases  as  have  been 
finally  settled.  Preliminary  examinations  have  been  made  in  a  large 
Domber  of  cases,  some  of  which  have  been  passed  for  patent,  while 
others  have  been  suspended  on  account  of  imperfections,  and  are  now 
the  subjects  of  correspondence.  A  number  of  cases  have  been  decided, 
and  are  now  on  appeal,  or  waiting  the  expiration  of  the  time  within 
which  appeal  may  be  taken,  or,  having  been  decided  on  appeal,  are  now 
waiting  the  execution  of  the  decision  by  the  proper  officers. 

Tbe  total  number  of  letters  received  in  this  division  of  the  office 
dnring  the  fiscal  year  was  1,032,  and  the  total  number  of  letters  written 
was  1,135,  coveriilg  1,375  record  pages. 

Dedtioiui  of  ike  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUites  affecting  private  land  cimms  in  New 
Mexico  confimud  bjf  the  act  June  21,  1860,  (Statutes  at  Large j  vol.  12,  i?.  71.) 

4 

No.  73. — October  Tekm,  1876. 

JOHN  G.  TAMELTNO,  PLAINTIFF  IN  ERROR,  VS.  THE  UNITED  STATES  FREEHOLD  AND  EMI- 
GRATION  COMPANY. 

In  error  to  the  supreme  coart  of  tbe  Territory  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Justice  Davis  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  conrt : 

This  is  an  action  by  the  defendant  in  error  against  Taineling,  to  recover  possession 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  in  the  county  of  Costilla  and  Territory  of  Colorado. 
The  tract  in  situate  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  larger  one,  known  as  the  **  Cos- 
tilla estate,"  which  was  severed  from  the  *'  Sangre  de  Crlsto  grant.''  The  latter  is 
known  and  designated  as  "  claim  No.  14  of  Charles  Beanbien,''  in  the  letter  of  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  the  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives,  bearing  date 
February  II,  IH57.  With  that  claim  were  transmitted  copies  of  the  grant,  order  of 
prefect's  conrt,  notice  of  claim,  de^d  of  administrator,  testimony,  and  report. 

The  case  was  submitted  to  the  district  court  on  an  agreed  statement  of  facts.  Judg- 
ment was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  below.  It  was  affirmed  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Territory,  and  Tameling  saed  out  this  writ  of  error. 

The  determination  of  this  case  depends  upon  the  effect  of  the  act  of  Congress  **  to 
oonftnn  certain  private  land  claims  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico."  approved  June 
21,  l^:^.  (12  Stat.,  71.)  Did  the  act  confirm  the  Sangre  de  CriHto  grant  to  tbe  extent 
of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  claim  f  If  it  did,  tbe  judgment  below  must  be 
affirmed.  If  it  did  not,  inasmuch  as  no  specific  portion  of  tbe  land  within  those 
boundaries  was  severed  from  tbe  remainder  and  confirmed  to  the  claimants,  tbe  plaintiff 
Helow,  who  derives  title  under  them,  has  not  shown  his  right  to  the  demanded  prem- 
ise, in  pos-sessiou  of  the  defendant  below,  and  tbe  judgment  must  be  reversed. 

The  plaintiff  io  error  insists  that,  under  the  Mexican  colonization  laws  in  force  when 
the  grant  was  made,  not  more  than  eleven  square  leagues  for  each  petitioner  could  be 
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lawfully  granted.    There  were,  in  the  present  instance,  bnt  two  petitioners,  and  the 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  grant  are  largely  in  excess  of  that  qnantity. 

We  have  repeatedly  held  that  individual  rights  of  property,  in  the  territory  ceded  by 
Mexico  to  the  United  States,  were  not  affected  by  the  change  of  sovereign ty  and 
jurisdiction.  They  were  entitled  to  protection,  whether  the  party  had  the  full  and 
absolute  ownership  of  the  land,  or  merely  an  equitableinterest  therein,  which  required 
some  further  acr.  of  the  Qovernment  to  vest  in  him  a  perfect  title.  The  doty  of  pro- 
viding the  mode  of  securing  those  rights  and  fulfilling  the  obligations  which  the 
treaty  imposed  was  within  the  ap*propriate  province  of  the  political  department  of  the 
Government.  In  discharging  it,  Congress  required  that  all  titles  to  real  property  in 
Calif 'TDia,  whether  inchoate  or  consummate,  should  undergo  judicial  examination.  If 
any  claimant  failed  to  avail  himself,  within  a  prescribed  time,  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  3',  1851,  and  assert  his  rights  thereunder,  they  were  completely  barred, 
aud  the  land  coverecl  by  the  claim  reverted  to  the  public  domain.  The  California 
laud  claims  disposed  of  in  this  court  were  generally  asserted  in  a  direct  proceeding 
agaiuHt  the  United  States.  It  became  our  duty,  as  it  has  been  that  of  the  board  of 
coinniiHsiODers  and  of  the  district  court,  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  claim  npon  the 
documentary  and  other  evidence  incorporated  in  the  record.  We  were  required  to  be 
governed  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  law  of  nations,  the  laws,  osagee, 
and  customs  of  the  government  from  which  the  claim  was  derived,  the  principles  of 
equity,  aud  the  decisions  of  this  court,  as  far  as  they  were  applicable.  Were  we  exer 
cising  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  proceedings  of  a  court  or  officer  especially  ap- 
pointed to  determine  the  validitv  and  extent  of  the  grant  in  question,  it  would  be  oar 
duty  to  either  iifBrm  or  reverse  the  decision,  pursuant  to  the  rules  which  Congress  baa 
prescribed  for  our  government.  Bnt  that  body  a^lopted  a  different  mode  for  the  adjust- 
meutof  land  claims  in  New  Mexico.  By  the  t^th  section  of  the  act  of  1854,  (10  Stat., 
308,)  the  duty  was  expressly  enjoined  npon  the  8urvey<»r  gener»l  of  that  Territory  to 
ascertain  the  origin,  natnre,  character,  and  extent  of  all  such  claims,  under  the  laws, 
usages,  and  customs  of  Spain  and  Mexico.  He  was  empowered,  for  that  purpoee,  to 
issue  notices,  summon  witnesses,  administer  oaths,  and  perform  all  necessary  acts  in 
the  premises.  He  was  required  to  make  a  full  report  on  all  snch  claims,  denoting  the 
various  grades  of  title,  with  his  decision  as  to  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  each  of  the 
same,  un<:er  the  laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  country  before  the  cession  to  the 
Uiiit'-d  States.  That  report,  accordii  g  to  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
The  Interior,  was  to  be  laid  before  Congress  for  snch  action  as  might  be  deemed  just 
aud  proper. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  two  modes  for  the  determination  of  Spanish  and  Mexican 
land  cliiinis  were  radically  different.  In  California,  a  prooednre  essentially  judicial  in 
its  character  is  provided  for  securing  an  adjudication  of  them,  with  the  right  of  nlti- 
mate  appe»l,  by  either  the  claimant  or  the  United  States,  to  this  court.  The  surveyor 
general  of  New  Mexico  is  clothed  with  large  powers,  and  required  to  decide  npon  the 
validity  of  each  claim.  Final  action  on  the  subject  *s  reserved  to  Congr«-ss.  Snch 
action  is,  of  course,  conclusive,  and,  therefore,  not  subject  to  review  in  this  or  any 
other  forum. 

It  is  obviously  not  the  duty  of  this  court  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  either  the  recital 
of  matters  of  fact  by  the  surveyor  general  or  his  decision  declaring  the  validity  of  the 
grant.  They  aie  embodied  in  his  report,  which  was  laid  before  Congress  for  ita  con- 
sideration aud  acti(m.  We  need  only  say  that  the  facts  are  distinctly  set  forth  that 
Luis  Lee  and  Narciso  Beaubien,  September  27, 184.3,  petitioned  the  then  civil  aud  mili- 
tary governor  of  New  Mexico  **  for  a  grant  of  land  in  what  is  now  the  County  of  Taos, 
embracing  the  Costilla,  Cnlebra,  and  Trinchera  Rivers,  including  the  Rito  of  the  In- 
dians, aud  Sangre  de  Cristo  to  its  junction  with  the  Del  Norte  River;"  that  the  peti- 
tion was  referred  by  the  j|[overnor  to  the  prefect,  with  instructions  to  give  the  posses- 
sion asked  for  by  the  petitioners;  that  they  were  put  in  possession,  with  the  bounda- 
ries contained  in  the  petition,  '*  vesting  in  them,  their  children  and  successors,  a  title 
in  fee  to  said  lands.''  After  setting  forth  that,  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties, 
Charles  Beaubien,  as  his  heir  at  law,  inherited  the  undivided  half  of  the  land,  and  that 
he  acquired  the  remainder  from  the  administrator  of  the  other  grantee,  the  conclusion 
is  reached  that  the  grant  is  a  good  and  valid  one,  and  that  a  legal  title  vests  in  Charles 
Beaubien  to  the  land  embraced  within  the  limits  contained  in  the  petition.  The  grant 
was  approved  and  recommended  for  confirmation  by  Congress. 

Congress  acted  upon  the  claim  **  as  recommended  for  confirmation  by  the  surveyor 
general.''  The  connrmation  being  absolute  and  unconditional,  without  any  limitation 
as  to  quantity,  we  mnsn  regard  it  as  effectual  and  operative  for  the  entire  tract. 

Objections  to  the  validity  of  the  grant  have  been  earnestly  aud  elaborately  pressed 
upon  our  attention.  This  was  matter  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  we  deem 
oui-selves  concluded  by  the  action  of  that  body.  The  phraseology  of  the  confirmatory 
act  is,  in  our  opiniou,  explicit  and  unequivocal.  We  have  at  the  present  term,  in  Ryan 
et  al.  V8,  Carter  et  al.j  recognized  and  enforced  as  the  settled  doctrine  of  this  court  that 
such  an  act  passes  the  title  of  the  United  States  as  effectually  as  if  it  contained  in 
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terms  a  grant  de  novo,  and  that  a  grant  may  be  made  by  a  law  as  well  as  by  a  patent 
parsoant  to  law. 
Judgment  affirmed. 

Department  of  the  Iinterior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  D,  C,  March  10, 1877. 

Sir:  I  have  tbe  bonor  to  invite  your  attention  to  tbe  decision  of  yonr  predecessor 
dated  December  31, 1869,  in  tbe  matter  of  the  survey  of  tbe  private  land  olaim  in  New 
Mexico  known  as  tbe  Beanb^an  an^i  Miranda  or  Maxwell  grant,  wberein  it  is  held,  not- 
witbhtanding  tbe  fact  tbat  natural  landmarks  were  called  f<»r,  that  said  claim  was  not 
confirmed  by  the  act  of  June  21, 1860,  to  any  greater  extent  than  eleven  square  leagues 
to  each  claimant,  which  said  decision  also  coutained  iuotructions  to  this  office,  in  effect, 
tbat  wbere  a  Mexican  c-  Ionization  grant  is  confirmed  without  measurement  of  bounda- 
rirsor  of  distinct  specification  of  the  quantity  confirmed,  either  in  the  statute  or  in 
tbe  report  upon  which  confirmation  was  made,  no  greater  quantity  than  eleven  leagues 
to  each  dainiant  shall  be  surveyed. 

Ill  other  words,  tbe  effect  of  said  decision  was  to  apply  tbe  restriction  prescribed  by 
tbe  law  of  the  Mexican  Congress  of  August  18, 1824,  to  a  legislative  coufirmation  of  a 
chum  by  specific  boundaries. 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  its  October  term,  1876,  rendere<l  a  de- 
cision f4M)py  herewith)  in  the  cause  entitled  John  Q.  Tameling,  plaintiff  in  t'rror,  ve.  The 
United  States  Freehold  and  Emigration  Company,  which,  in  all  essential  particulars, 
is  a  case  parallel  to  tbe  aforesaid  Beaubean  and  Miranda  case,  wherein  it  will  l>e  ob- 
served it  is  held,  Congress  having  acted  n|>on  the  claim  ^*  as  recomuieuded  for  confirma- 
tion by  tbe  surveyor  general"  '*the  confirmation  being  absolute  and  unconditional, 
without  any  limitation  as  to  qnantity,  we  must  regard  it  as  effectual  and  operative  for 
tbe  entire  iract.''  "  We  have  at  tbe  present  term  recognized  and  enforced  as  the  set- 
tled doctrine  of  this  court  that  such  an  act  passes  the  title  of  the  Uuited  States  as 
effectually  as  if  it  contained  in  terms  a  grant  de  novo,  and  tbat  a  grant  may  be  made 
by  law  as  well  as  by  a  patent  pursuant  to  law.'' 

The  doctrine  annonnotd  in  said  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  being  diametrically 
opposite  tbat  set  forth  in  tbe  aforesaid  decision  of  the  Department,  I  nave  the  honor 
to  request  that  1  be  instructed  as  to  how  1  shall  proceed  in  tbe  adjudication  of  like 
eases  in  the  future. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON,  • 

Hon.  Z.  Chandler,  Commibsioner. 

Secretary  of  Ihe  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  16,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  t^  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  commnnication  of  tbe  10th 
instant,  addressed  to  my  predecessor,  inclosing  tbedeciflion  of  Mr.  Secretary  CoX,  dated 
December  31,  1869,  in  relation  to  the  survey  of  the  Beaubien  and  Miranda  olaim  to 
lands  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  in  which  the  rule  was  laid  down  for  tbat  and  all 
like  cases,  "that  where  a  Mexican  colonization  grant  is  confirmed  without  measure- 
ments of  boundaries,  or  of  distinct  si)ecification  of  the  quantity  confirmed,  eirher  in 
the  statute  or  in  the  report  upon  which  coufirmation  was  made,  no  greater  quantity 
than  eleven  square  leagues  to  each  claimant  shall  be  surveyed  and  set  off  to  them  ; 
that  snch  quantity  shall  be  surveyed  in  tracts  of  eleven  square  leagues  each,  the  gen- 
eral position  of  such  tracts  to  be  selected  by  the  grantee,  and  the  tract  to  be  then  sur- 
veyed as  compactly  as  is  practicable.'' 

You  also  trausmitted  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  at  its  October  term  1876,  in  the  case  of  John  G.  Tameling  vs.  The  United  States 
Freehold  and  Emigration  Company,  a  case  similar  in  all  essential  particulars  to  the 
ease  of  Beaubien  and  Miranda,  in  which  the  court  say,  **  Congress  acted  upon  the 
claim  as  recommended  by  the  surveyor  general."  '*  The  coufirmation  being  absolute 
and  unconditional,  without  any  limitation  as  to  quantity,  we  must  regard  it  as  effectual 
and  operative  for  the  entire  tract." 

The  decieion  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  be  taken  as  the  true  construction  of  the 
law,  by  which  tbe  rights  of  parties  are  to  be  determined. 

You  will  hereafter  be  governed  by  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  court  in  said  case  in  all 
similar  cases,  and  patents  will  issue  for  the  tract  recommended  by  the  surveyor  gen- 
eral and  confirmed  by  an  act  of  Congress,  notwithstanding  it  may  exceed  in  amount 
eleven  square  leagues  of  land. 

The  papers  transmitted  witb  your  letter  '^D,"  of  March  10,  1877^  are  herewith 
letomed. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHURZ. 

The  CoMXJdSiONKA  of  the  General  Land  Office.  Secretary. 
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Division  E.— surveying  division. 

Namber  of  letters  received - 2,617 

Number  of  letters  written 2,164 

Number  of  folio  pages  of  record  occupied ],664i 

Number  of  reports  on  adjusted  accounts .%. 1, 160 

Number  of  folio  pages  of  record  occuiaed 5B0^ 

Amounts  of  adjusted  and  reported  accounts $550,054 


SURVEYING. 


The  act  of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  endin^r  Jane  30, 1877,  (vol. 
19,  p.  120,)  provided  for  the  expenditure  of  $300,000  in  the  survey  of 
public  lands  and  private  land  claims.  This  sum  has  been  apportioned 
among  the  several  surveying:  districts  as  follows : 


For  surveys  in — 


Arizona 

California : 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Florida 

Idabo 

Louisiana 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Mexico 

Orejjfon 

Utah  

Washington 

Wyoming 

Totals 


$13, 500 
23,500 
20,000 
23,500 

5,000 
13,500 

7.000 
13,500 
17,000 
25.000 
20,000 
13, 500 
23, 500 
20,000 
20,000 
16, 500 


Private 
chums. 


12.000 
5.000 


1,000 
17,000 


25,000 


Under  date  August  23,  1876,  instructions,  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  appropriation,  were  issued  to  the 
several  surveyors-general,  substantially  as  follows: 

By  an  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  July  31,  1876, 
there  was  appropriated : 

Ist.  *'  Fur  survey  of  the  public  lands  and  private  land  claims,  three  hundred  thon> 
sand  dollars :  Provided^  That  the  sum  hereby  appropriated  shall  b4i  expended  in  such 
surveys  an  the  public  interest  may  require,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  at 
such  rates  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe,  not  exceeding  the  rate  herein 
authorized :  Provided^  That  no  lands  shuU  be  surveyed  under  this  appropriation  except — 

*'  Firnt.  Those  adapted  to  agriculture  without  artificial  irrigation. 

"Second.  Irrigable  lands,  or  such  as  can  be  redeemed,  and  for  which  there  is  suffi- 
cient acce88ible  water  for  the  reclamation  and  cultivation  of  the  same,  not  otherwise 
utilized  or  claimed.' 

**  Third.  Timber  lands  bearing  timber  of  commercial  value. 

"Fourth.  Coal  lands  containing  coal  of  commercial  value. 

"  Fifth.  Exterior  boundary  of  town  sites. 

"  Sixth.  Private  land  claims. 

"The  cost  of  such  surveys  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars  per  mi*e  for  standard  lines, 
and  the  starting  point  for  said  surveys  may  be  established  by  triangulation  ;  seven 
dollars  for  township  and  six  dollars  for  section  lines,  except  that  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  may  allow  for  the  survey  of  stoudard  lines  in  heavily  timbered 
land  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirteen  dollars  per  mile."  "And  promded  farther ^  That  before 
any  land  granted  to  any  railroad  company  by  the  United  States  shall  be  conveyed  to 
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Bnch  company,  or  any  persons  entitled  thereto  ander  any  of  the  aets  incorporating  or  re- 
lating to  said  company,  unless  sach  company  is  exempted  by  law  from  the  payment  of 
such  cost,  there  shall  JSrst  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  C(«t  of 
sarveying,  collecting,  and  conveying  the  same  by  the  said  company  or  persons  in  in- 
terest." 

In  conformity  to  law  the  S^retary  of  the  Interior,  nnder  date  of  the  22d  instant, 
(August,  1876,)  out  of  said  appropriation  of  $:)00,0(K),  apportioned  the  snm  of  $13,500 
for  the  surveys  in  your  surveying  district  at  the  rates  prescribed  by  law,  which  must 
not  be  exceeded  in  letting  contracts  for  the  field  work,  spedficaVy  authai-ized  under  the 
mx  heads  hereinbefore  enumerai^t  and  yon  are  hereby  directed  not  tu  expend  any  portion 
of  the  apportionment  in  the  survey  of  any  other  quality  of  lauds  than  such  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the  appropriation  act. 

In  order  to  secure  a  strict  compliance  with  tne  law,  you  are  instructed  to  give  priority 
of  survey  to  lands  already  settled  upon,  and  to  require  your  deputies  to  execute  the 
work  in  person,  or  under  their  immediate  personal  supervision  in  the  field  aud  in 
ac'^rdance  with  the  printed  manual  of  surveying  instructions,  and  yonr  special  in- 
structions, which  must  not  conflict  with  the  manual  or  the  existing  laws. 

Yon  will  caution  your  deputies,  who  must  be  practical  surveyors  and  familiar  with 
the  Grovemment  surveys,  not  to  commence  their  surveys  before  the  approval  of  their 
contracts  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Qeneral  Land  Office. 

With  the  view  of  reaching  distant  settlements  awaiting  the  extension  of  the  lines  of 
poblie  surveys,  and  to  bring  such  localities  within  the  range  of  the  regular  system  of 
the  public  surveys,  provision  of  law  has  been  made  for  the  determination  of  the  start- 
ing point  of  surveys  by  triangnlation  instead  of  starting  from  standard  parallels  or  the 
anxiliar  bases  prolonged  over  sterile  and  unsnrveyable  lands. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  in  yonr  power  to  contract  for  the  survey  of  such  tracts,  in  case 
exigencies  occur  which  seem  to  require  it.  The  cost  of  triangulating  in  such  cases  not 
being  provided  for  by  law,  will  not  constitute  a  proper  charge  in  the  accounts  of  yonr 
deputies  against  the  Government. 

Where  the  country  intervening  between  the  public  surveys  and  the  nnsurveyed  settle- 
ments is  of  an  arable  or  surveyable  character,  the  proper  base  should  be  extended  in 
the  osnal  manner,  for  which  the  depury  would  be  paid  at  the  legal  rate. 

In  letting  contracts  for  the  subdivision  of  the  public  lands,  you  are  required  to  stipu^ 
late  the  condition  that  the  survey  must  include  all  the  lands  in  the  township  contracted  for 
taMiruioa,  which  are  by  law  classed  as  surveyable ;  aud,  except  in  case  of  triangnlation, 
that  the  deputy  shall  start  from  the  proper  bases  or  standard  parallels. 

If  these  last  shall  not  have  been  established,  that  must  first  be  done,  and  then,  if 
there  are  no  ext^irior  lines  of  the  township  surveyed,  the  deputy  must  first  survey 
tbem  and  finally  subdivide  the  township  into  sections,  running,  measuring,  and  mark- 
ing the  lines  from  south  to  north,  in  thn  regular  proceHS,  avoiding  the  practice  in  some 
surveying  districts  of  surveying  partly  from  north  to  south  and  partly  from  south  to 
north,  leaving  the  interior  of  the  township  partly  unsectionized,  ostensibly  for  specious 
reasons  assigned,  that  the  rough  and  monutaiuous  features  of  the  country  precluded 
the  possibility  of  extending  the  lines  over  the  same.  Subsequently,  the  nnsurveyed 
portion  of  such  townships  is  frequently  settled  upon,  and  nnder  the  deposit  system  the 
survey  ot  the  township  is  completed  without  difficulty,  except  that  the  last  surveyor 
finds  It  impossible  in  such  cases  to  connect  his  work  with  the  corners  of  the  previous 
surveys  by  due  north  and  south  or  east  aud  west  lines  as  the  law  requires. 

In  order  to  obviate  similar  irregularities  in  your  district  you  must  enjoin  your  depu- 
ties to  strictly  adhere  to  the  system  of  pnblic  surveys,  and  comply  with  the  printed 
Bfannal  of  Surveying  Instructions  and  the  existing  laws  as  illustrated  on  diagrams  A,  B, 
amd  C  of  the  Manual,  and  the  requirements  of  instructions  from  this  otfice  dated  April  14, 
1875,  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  stone  corners  by  witnessing  them  bv  pits. 

The  modiHcation  introduced  iu  the  supplemental  printed  instructions  of  June  1, 
1864,  requiring  navigable  rivers  to  be  meandered  on  one  bank  only,  is  hereby  rescinded, 
and  yon  will  therefore  canse  both  banks  of  such  streams  to  be  meandered  in  future, 
conformably  to  the  printed  Manual  of  Surveying  Ifstructious,  of  February  22,  1855,  ac 
pa^  15,  legalized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  30,  1862. 

In  cases  w^ere  townships  have  formerly  been  partly  surveyed,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  same,  yon  are  directed  to  instruct  your  deputies  to  fully  describe 
the  old  corners  identified  by  them  in  the  field,  and  from  which  they  will  start  in  the 
con)pletion  of  the  snrveys,  and  to  state  in  their  field  notes  the  kind  of  corner,  bearing 
trees,  or  other  witnesses  to  the  same,  so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper 
comer  from  which  additional  surveys  are  initiated. 

The  particular  localiues  in  yonr  surveying  district  requiring  earliest  surveys  are 
left  to  your  election,  but  you  will  exercise  your  best  Judgment  iu  the  selection  thereof, 
so  as  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  actual  and  bona  fide  settlers  on  public  lauds  who 
may  apply  to  you  for  the  extension  of  the  lines  of  public  surveys. 

At  the  same  time  yon  will  not  omit  other  meritorious  claims,  and  yon  will  bear  in 
mind  that  yon  must  confiue  the  surveying  liabilities  within  the  sum  apportioned  and 
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appropriated  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  which  must  not  be  exceeded  under  anj  ctr- 
cuiustaDces. 

For  the  information  of  this  office  you  are  required,  whenever  special  instmctions  are 
issaed  by  yon  at  the  time  of  contracting  for  work,  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  same  with 
the  contract,  and  when  instmctions  are  issued  during  the  performance  of  the  work  in 
the  field  a  copy  of  the  instructioos  most  accompany  the  returns  of  survey. 

As  the  form  of  contract  now  used  includes  the  preliminary  oath  of  the  deputy,  it  ia 
nnnecessary  to  repeat  such  oath  at  the  commencement  of  the  field  notes  of  survey. 

When  one  final  affidavit  is  made  to  cover  the  returns  of  several  townships,  yon 
are  required  to  have  stitched  together  the  notes  of  all  tj^e  townships  included  in  such 
affidavits. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  WILLUMSON, 

CommistUmer. 

As  an  additional  safegnard  in  the  promotion  and  preservation  of  the 
integrity  of  the  public  snrveys,  the  following  circular,  l)earing  date  Jan- 
uary 30, 1877,  was  issued  to  the  several  surveyors  general: 

Sir  :  The  attention  of  this  Department  having  been  direeted  to  the  fact  that  persons 
holding  commissions  and  under  bonds  as  deputy  mineral  surveyors  are  in  some  instances 
employed  as  clerks  and  draughtsmen  in  the  offices  of  the  respective  surveyors  general, 
1  have  to  direct  that  such  employment  be  immediately  disoontinmd.  being  contrarv 
to  the  well  settled  rules  of  the  Dt'partment  and  to  that  sound  public  policy  which 
requires  that  the  entire  public  service  be  kept  free  and  separate  irom  that  of  private 
individuals. 

It  will  at  once  be  manifest  to  the  most  casual  observation  that  the  entry  upon  your 
records,  and  the  preparation  for  your  approval  of  surveys  in  mineral  cases,  should  not 
be  confided  to  the  hands  and  judgment  of  the  persons  employed  by  interested  claimants 
in  making  the  snrveys  of  the  claimed  locations  upon  the  ground. 

Persons  employed  by  you  in  such  confidential  relations  to  the  Government  as  clerks 
and  draughtsmen,  will,  therefore,  be  required  to  surrender  their  commissions  as  mineral 
surveyors,  or  sever  their  connection  with  your  office  as  employ  6s. 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

CammiuUmer. 

January  30, 1877. 

Approved : 

Z.  CHANDLER, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Abstracts  of  operations  during  the  fiscal  year  in  the  several  surveying  dis- 
tricts. For  detailed  statements  see  accompanying  annual  reports  of  the 
surveyors  gene^'aL 

Idaho. — ^The  snm  of  $13,500  was  assigned  for  surveys  in  Idaho.  Under 
this  apportionment,  four  contracts  were  let.  The  returns  of  two  con- 
tracts have  not  been  made,  on  account  of  the  late  period  of  going  to  the 
tield.  Four  townships  were  surveyed,  the  area  of  which  is  92,111 
acres;  334  townships  of  public  lands  previously  surveyed,  having  an 
area  of  5,463,541  acres,  and  38  townships  of  Indian  lands,  with  an  area 
of  463,182  acres,  make  a  total  of  6,018,834  acres  surveyed,  up  to  Jane 
30, 1877.  85,868.20  was  expended  for  salaries,  and  $1,496.63  for  inci- 
dentaig — ^botb  from  regular  appropriations.  Twelve  township  plats  and 
four  descriptive  lists  were  prepared.  The  sum  of  $87  was  deposited 
for  office  work  on  six  mineral  claims.  The  estimates  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1879,  are,  for  salaries,  $7,000;  incidental  expenses,  $2,000;  sur- 
veys, $34,840;  total,  $43,840.  The  surveyor  general  recommends  the 
sale  of  the  sagebrush  lands  in  large  quantities — states  that  they  can  be 
irrigated  and  made  to  produce  large  crops  of  grain,  and  that  these  lands 
never  will  be  taken  up  under  the  homestead  and  preemption  laws.  He 
also  recommends  that  the  timber  lands  be  sold  for  cash^  in  tracts  of 
eighty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  one  individual^  and  thus  be 
made  to  yield  a  revenue  to  the  Government. 
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Wathingtan  Territory. — Out  of  the  assigomeut  of  $20,000  for  public 
Rurveys  iu  tbe  Territory  of  Washingtou  during  the  year  eudiug  Jane 
30, 1877,  there  were  let  five  contracts. 

Owing  to  tbe  lateness  of  the  passage  of  the  appropriation  bill,  in 
AagQst,  1876,  many  of  the  surveys  contracted  for  had  not  been  returned 
at  tbe  end  of  the  year. 

Oat  of  the  special  deposits  of  $2,226.98  for  pablic  surveys,  four  con- 
tracts were  let,  tbe  survey  under  one  of  which  was  disapproved,  and 
the  money  refunded  to  the  depositors. 

Tbe  area  surveyed  and  returned  up  to  June  30,  1877,  out  of  the  year's 
assignment  and  special  deposits,  was  311,692  acres,  involving  the  run- 
ning of  1,069  miles  of  standard,  township,  section,  and  meander  lines. 

There  was  also  surveyed  during  the  year  80,720  acres  out  of  the  as- 
ftignmeut  for  the  prececling  year,  with  ilistances  run  and  marked  of  306 
miles  of  township,  section,  and  meander  lines. 

Owing  to  the  reduced  rates  per  mile  for  surveys,  none  were  made  west 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

Tbe  original,  duplicate,  and  triplicate  plats  of  27  townships,  with 
transcripts  of  the  field  notes  and  descriptive  lists  of  76  townships  for  tbe 
United  States  Land  Office,  were  prepared  iu  the  office  of  the  United 
States  surveyor  general. 

Tbe  amount  expended  for  salaries  of  the  surveyor  general  and  his 
clerks  was  $7,873.81,  of  which  $7,061.14  was  appropriated  by  act  of 
August  15, 1876,  $40()  by  deficiency  appropriation,  and  $412.67  was  de- 
posited for  office  work. 

The  estimates  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  are  $88,704  for  pub- 
lic surveys,  and  $12,400  for  salaries. 

Arizona. — For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  the  United  States  sur- 
veyor general  made  four  contracts  for  surveys  of  public  laud,  payable 
out  of  the  assignment  of  $13,500;  also,  two  contracts  payable  out  of 
special  deposits,  one  being  for  location  No.  5,  heirs  of  Luis  Maria  Baca; 
the  other  for  township  16  S.,  E.  25  E.,  containing  Sulphur  Spring  ranch. 

Number  of  miles  surveyed  was  2,041.  Thirty  townships  were  sub- 
divided in  whole  or  in  part,  making  an  area  surveyed  during  the  year 
of  603,000  acres  of  public  land,  which,  with  the  surveys  prior  to  June 
30, 1876,  amounts  to  3,773,033  acres. 

There  were  surveyed  twenty-three  mining  claims,  and  deposits  for 
office  work  on  same  amounted  to  $920.  The  public  lands  were  surveyed 
Qpon  application  of  bona  fide  settlers. 

Tbe  amount  paid  for  salaries  during  the  year  was  $7,797.83,  of  which 
tl,500  was  dei>osited  by  individuals,  and  the  balance  was  from  the 
appropriation ;  $1,490.67  was  expended  for  incidentals. 

The  number  of  plats  made  iu  the  surveyor  general's  office  was  208, 
including  92  of  mining  claims. 

Eatimates. — For  surveys  of  public  lands  during  year  ending  June  30, 
1879y  $20,000,  and  for  survey  of  confirmed  private  claims,  $5,000;  for 
salaries,  $9,500,  including  $2,500  for  a  clerk  to  aid  in  investigation  of 
title  to  private  land  claims ;  for  incidental  expenses,  $2,500.  Total, 
137,000. 

In  view  of  the  extensive  and  important  grazing  interests  in  Arizona, 
the  surveyor  general  re|)orts  that  increa^ed  appropriation  for  surveys 
is  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  a  change  in  the  law,  so  that  graziug 
lauds  may  be  surveyed  and  title  to  them  obtained  by  persons  pursuing 
that  branch  of  industry,  and  also  by  settlors  in  narrow  valleys,  where 
the  lauds  now  classed  by  law  as  surveyable  only  include  parts  of  quar- 
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ter  sections,  and  the  adjacent  grazing  lands  are  literally  classed  ansar- 
veyable. 

Desert  land  act — Not  qnite  one  hundred  declaratory  statements  made 
under  it,  twenty-six  of  which  are  on  uusurveyed  land,  nearly  all  by 
actual  residents  of  Arizona.  Some  applicants  under  the  act  have  taken 
their  claims  in  a  zigzag  shape,  confining  it  to  lauds  on  or  near  a  level 
with  the  streams. 

The  surveyor  general  cites  one  case  where  a  claim  was  taken  so  as 
to  embrace  fifty-four  corners.  These  are  not  connected  with  the  public 
surveys. 

Becommends  an  amendment  to  the  law  to  avoid  the  difficulty  in  future 
of  having  to  close  the  lines  of  public  surveys  upon  such  irregular-shaped 
tracts. 

Dakota  Territory, — Amount  of  field  work  executed  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1877  : 

Township  lines  23  miles  51.01  chains,  comprising  sixty -five  townships, 
with  an  area  of  1,488,003  acres,  making  a  total  of  17,800,664  acres  sur- 
veyed in  the  Territory,  exclusive  of  Indian  and  military  reservations. 

The  sum  expended  tor  field  work  was  $23,500,  and  was  divided  into 
ten  different  contracts. 

In  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  there  were  pre- 
pared the  original  duplicate  and  triplicate  plats  of  the  sixty-five  sur- 
veyed townships,  and  transcripts  of  the  field  notes  were  prepared  and 
forwarded  to  the  General  Land  Office. 

The  rapid  developmt^nt  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Black  Hills 
country  will  greatly  increase  the  office  work  during  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

The  estimates  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879,  by  the  United  States 
surveyor  general,  are  as  follows : 

For  surveys $50,000 

For  salaries  of  sarveyor  general  and  clerks 6, 500 

For  coutiugent  expenses 2,500 

Nebraska, — The  sums  available  for  surveys  of  public  lands  were 
$25,000  from  the  general  appropriation,  and  $250.87  deposited  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  field  work.  Of  the  former  sum,  all 
except  $300.86  has  been  paid  upon  work  embraced  in  two  contracts. 
Payment  has  been  made  of  $2,019.15  out  of  deficiency  appropriation,  to 
White  and  Hull,  for  former  survey  of  Ottoe  and  Missouria  Indian  res- 
ervation. A  contract  for  a  survey  of  Fort  Kearney  reservation,  under 
act  of  July  21, 1876,  appropriating  $3,000,  was  entered  into,  the  returns 
of  which  liave  not  yet  been  made.  Seventy-two  miles  of  standard,  635 
miles  of  exterior,  and  3,371  miles  of  subdi visional  lines  were  run  and 
marked.  Fifty  six  townships  were  subdivided.  The  sum  of  $5,607.32 
has  been  expended  for  salaries,  and  $1,698.54  for  incidental  expenses. 
The  amount  of  special  deposits  made  by  railroad  companies  remaining 
unexpended  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  was  $9,794.07,  to  which 
$10.23  has  been  added,  making  the  present  unexpended  balance  of  8|>e- 
cial  deposits  for  ofiice  work  $9,804.30.  There  remains  an  unexpended 
balance  of  the  appropriation  for  salaries,  for  the  year,  amounting  to 
$322.84.  Original,  duplicate,  and  triplicat.e  maps,  transcripts  of  field 
notes,  and  descriptive  lists  of  fifty-four  townships  were  prepared  during 
the  year.  The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  are: 
For  surveys,  $88,785;  salaries,  $11,600;  incidental  expenses,  $3,000. 
Total  for  the  service,  $103,385.  The  field  of  future  surveying  operations 
will  be  for  the  most  part  the  section  of  country  watered  by  the  Niobrara 
Kiver. 
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California. — ^The  apportionment  for  surveys  for  the  fiscal  year  was 
123,500.  Under  it  30  contracts,  extending  to  117  townships,  surveyed 
in  ^hole  or  in  part,  have  been  entered  into.  Of  these,  19  have  been 
completed,  3  were  either  wholly  or  partially  canceled,  and  the  remainder 
are  in  varions  stages  of  progress.  Twenty-eight  contracts  for  the  sur- 
vey of  pablic  lands,  payable  from  special  individual  deposits,  were  made 
daring  the  year,  of  which  9  are  yet  incomplete.  Of  the  $5,000  appro- 
priated for  expenses  connected  with  the  surveys  of  private  land  claims, 
$3,325  have  been  expended.  One  hnndred  and  forty-two  mining  claims 
were  surveyed,  at  a  cost  to  special  depositors  for  office  work  of  $5,917.10. 
The  1  near  extent  of  the  pablic  land  surveys  for  the  year  was  4.898  miles. 
The  total  area  surveyed,  including  private  land  claims,  is  1,623,781  acres. 
The  amonnt  paid  to  deputy  surveyors  for  surveys  of  pablic  lands  is 
111,575.08,  leaving  the  sum  of  $11,925  applicable  to  payments  upon 
contracts  not  yet  completed.  Incidental  expenses  of  the  office,  $5,000. 
The  compensation  of  clerks  and  draughtsmen  engaged  upon  pablic  land 
surveys  amounts  to  $14,600.  There  remains  an  unexpended  balance  of 
appropriations  for  this  service  of  $978.26.  The  special  deposits  for  sur- 
veys of  public  lands  were  $6,718.48,  and  for  office  work  of  the  same, 
$3,237.56.  The  special  deposit  account  for  the  year  is  charged  with 
$12,725.83,  and  the  amonnt  credited  to  said  account  is  $12,241.13,  show- 
ing a  deficiency  of  $484.70. 

One  thonsand  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  plats,  maps,  and  tracings 
were  made  in  the  office  during  the  year,  of  which  337  were  original,  366 
Bent  to  the  Department,  and  307  were  forwarded  to  local  land  offices. 
One  bandred  and  thirty-four  transcripts  of  field  notes  of  ]>ublic  surveys 
were  made  during  the  year.  A  large  number  of  documents  relating  to 
the  private  land  claims  of  California  have  been  transmitted  to  the  De- 
partment. The  surveyor  general's  estimate  of  the  sum  required  for  the 
surveying  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  is  $167,750. 

The  scant  congressional  appropriatious  have  been  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  survey  of  lands  required  for  immediate  settlement,  and  the  re- 
duced rates  of  compensation  render  it  an  impossibility  to  secure  compe- 
tent deputy-surveyors.  As  a  consequence,  settlers  desiring  surveys  are 
obliged  to  advance  the  funds  necessary-  to  pay  for  the  work.  AU  mon- 
eys paid  by  such  depositors  in  excess  of  the  amounts  allowed  by  the 
Government  for  the  surveys  are  lost  to  them.  The  hardships  thus  im- 
posed have  been  partially  remedied  by  the  restoration  of  the  original 
rates  of  compensation  for  field-work.  Most  of  the  plain  and  all  the  arid 
waste  lands  of  Southern  California  have  been  surveyed.  In  tlie  north- 
em  part  of  the  State  there  are  yet  many  fertile,-  well  watered  valleys, 
embracing  valuable  forests,  which  are  yet  unsurveyed. 

The  interest  of  the  State  in  the  settlement  of  the  lands,  and  that  of 
the  General  Government  in  disposing  of  the  timbered  lands,  will  be  pro- 
moted by  early  surveys  in  such  districts.  The  present  appropriation  for 
clerical  and  draughting  service  is  inadequate.  The  delays  incident  to 
the  confirmation  or  rejection  of  claims  growing  out  of  the  old  Spanish 
land  grants,  and  to  the  settlement  of  boundaries,  have  been  serious  draw- 
backs to  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  country.  Titles  to  nearly  all  of 
the  grants  have  been  passed  upon,  but  many  cases  are  pending  on  ques- 
tions of  survey;  many  suits  before  the  courts  are  yet  undecided,  and 
others  will  doubtless  be  commenced. 

Applications  for  surveys  of  mineral  lands  have  increased  in  number 
during  the  year.  Many  new  mines  have  been  located,  and  others,  that 
have  from  time  to  time  been  abandoned,  have  been  resumed. 

Benewed  activity  exists  in  the  development  of  the  petroleum  interest, 
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operations  in  which  are  at  present  chiefly  confined  to  Yeutara  Goonty, 
where  there  are  now  eleven  producing  wells.  A  district  of  coantry,  on 
the  edge  of  Tulare  Valley,  gives  promise  of  an  abundant  yield  of  petro- 
leum, and  is  attracting  capital  in  that  direction. 

The  ancient  record  of  Southern  California  shows  that  ever  since  its 
occupation  by  the  Spaniards  it  has  been  visited  by  seasons  of  drought 
so  severe,  that  stock  have  perished  from  hunger  and  thirst,  and  that  at 
times,  by  order  of  the  government,  large  numbers  have  been  destroyed 
in  order  that  the  remainder  might  be  saved.  Owing  to  these  irregu- 
larities in  the  quantity  of  rainfall,  almost  all  of  Southern  Oalifornia,  not 
susceptible  of  irrigation,  may  properly  be  considered  desert  lands,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  yield  abandantly  in  favorable  seasons. 
The  qnestion  of  irrigation,  in  connection  with  that  portion  of  the  State, 
is  therefore  an  important  one,  and  the  passage  of  laws  by  Congress, 
tending  to  the  encouragement  of  works  similar  to  those  in  use  in  older 
inhabited  parts  of  the  world,  which  would  thas  reclaim  the  desert  land, 
would  prove  to  be  a  public  benefit. 

Much  energy  has  been  displayed  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
California.  Serious  difficulties,  of  a  topographical  nature,  have  been 
overcome,  and  the  lines  have  been  carried  across  uninhabitable  deserts 
and  rugged  mountains  to  rich  and  inviting  valleys,  thereby  opening  to 
the  settlers  new  agricultural  districts,  which  heretofore  have  been  prac- 
tically inacces8il)le. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  has  been  pushed  forward  at  an 
immense  cost  of  construction,  has  been  extended  to  the  eastern  limit  of 
the  State,  on  the  Colorado  River. 

Nevada. — Twenty  thousand  dollars  was  assigned  for  public  surveys  in 
Nevat'a,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

Under  this  assignment  four  contracts  were  entered  into,  the  surveys 
under  two  of  which  have  not  been  returned. 

Sixteen  townships  of  agricultural  and  grazing  land  have  been  wholly 
or  in  part  subdivided,  embracing  a  surveyed  area  of  262,844  acres.  Four 
hundred  and  seventy  one  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents  was  deposited 
by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  surveys,  and  $235.61  for 
office  work. 

One  hundred  and  four  mineral  claims  were  surveyed  with  an  area  of 
1,277  acres,  one  salt  land  tract  of  1,280  acres,  and  one  town  site  of 
S9j^j^  acres.  The  amount  deposited  for  office  work  on  said  last  named 
surve.ys  was  $3,180,  it  being  $30  for  each  case. 

The  Sutro  Tunnel  grant  was  also  surveyed  at  an  expense  of  $996, 
which  was  paid  for  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  the  survey 
of  public  lands  and  private  land  claims. 

From  the  statement  of  the  S£ate  controller  of  Nevada,  appended  to 
the  surveyor  general's  report,  it  appears  that  the  gross  value  of  the 
yield  of  Nevada  mines  during  the  year  was  over  $41,000,000. 

The  amount  expended  for  salaries  during  the  year  was  $6,552.71.  The 
amount  appropriated  was  $7,883.42,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,330.71  un- 
expended. 

Nineteen  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  for  incidental  expenses, 
of  which  all  but  $9.52  was  expended. 

Five  hundred  and  twelve  plats  were  made,  of  which  four  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  were  of  mineral  claims. 

The  estimates  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1879,  are:  For  surveys 
of  public  lands,  $56,000;  for  salaries,  $9,300;  and  for  contingent  ex- 
penses, $4,400. 

Florida. — ^At  the  date  of  the  last  report  there  were  three  uncompleted 
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sorveying  contracts;  of  these,  two  have  since  been  completed.  The 
latter  relate  to  the  snrvey  of  islands  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  the  unfin- 
ished work  is  the  survey  of  an  island  iu  Lake  Jessup. 

Three  contracts  were  entered  into,  during  the  fiscal  year,  for  the 
survey  of  river  and  lake  islands,  and  of  lands  and  islands  on  the  Gult 
coast,  fh)ro  which  no  returns  have  yet  been  received.  Twenty  one  town- 
ship plats  have  been  furnished  to  the  local  land  office.  Tbe  special  indi- 
vidual deposits  for  the  year  for  the  survey  of  public  lauds  amount  to 
$195.  The  total  cost  of  surveying  operations  for  the  year,  including 
salaries  of  surveyor  general  and  clerks,  and  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  office,  is  $17,200.  The  unfinished  coast  work  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year  includes  Charlotte  Harbor.  When  it  and  the  Georgia  boundary 
have  been  completed,  the  field  work  of  the  district  thus  far  authorized 
will  be  exhausted. 

Sonth  of  the  surveys  now  in  hand,  there  are  areas  of  the  character 
donated  to  the  State  as  swamp  lands,  but  there  is  no  provision  of  law 
for  their  conveyance  to  the  State  until  surveyed.  Some  of  the  lands  in 
this  portion  of  the  district  are  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  any  iu 
tbe  State.  The  State  and  local  land  offices  show  a  large  and  continually 
increasing  tide  of  immigration,  and  soil  and  climate  favor  a  continua- 
tion of  the  present  general  prosperity.  The  recent  enactments  opening 
the  public  lands  to  pre-emption  and  other  entries,  will  prove  of  much 
benefit  to  the  State  and  people. 

LauiMna. — Seven  thousand  dollars  was  assigned  for  surveys  in  Louis- 
iana, out  of  which  two  contracts  were  made.  One  has  been  completed 
and  the  other  partially. 

The  United  States  surveyor  general  estimates  that  25  per  cent,  of  the 
homestead  entries  in  Louisiana  are  fraudulent,  and  are  only  made  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  off  valuable  timber,  then  abandoning  tbe  lands. 
Recommends  that  deputy  surveyors  be  furnished  by  the  local  offices 
with  abstracts  of  all  homestead  entries  in  their  respective  townshi[)s 
nnder  contract,  and  that  the  deputy  furnish  a  sworn  rei)ort  of  tbe  con- 
dition of  such  tracts,  whether  abandoned,  &c.,  so  that,  if  necessary,  tbe 
entry  could  be  canceled.  Where  tbe  townships  being  despoiled  are  not 
in  contract,  that  the  surveyor  general  be  authorized  to  send  the  deputies 
into  such  townships  to  examine  them  and  report. 

The  surveyor  general  renews  his  recommendation  made  in  1874,  that 
Congress  pass  a  law  to  confirm  certain  unconfirmed  private  land  claims 
in  Louisiana,  which  claims  do  not,  he  states,  exceed  in  extent  80,000 
acres,  excluding  the  Houmas  grant  and  a  few  others  of  large  extent. 
He  asks  again  for  an  appropriation  to  enable  him  to  bring  up  tbe  arrears 
of  office  work,  two  items  of  which  are  as  follows : 

First.  The  notes  of  784  townships  of  old  surveys  should  be  copied 
and  copies  sent  to  the  General  Land  Office.  Some  of  the  old  records 
were  lost  during  and  since  the  war,  nnd  cannot  be  renewed. 

Second.  Under  the  law  the  United  States  surveyor  general  is  required 
to  furnish  the  local  land  office  patent  plats  to  tbe  number  of  6,170,  of 
claims  heretofore  surveyed. 

In  consideration  of  the  arrears  in  the  above  and  other  matters,  an 
appropriation  of  $14,000,  for  fourteen  clerks  at  $1,000  each,  is  asked  for 
to  prepare  plats  and  field  notes. 

The  estimates  for  1878-79  are  For  surveyor  general  an*!  regular 
clerkSy  $6,800;  for  fourteen  extra  clerks,  $14,000;  for  contingent  ex- 
penses, $2,000 ;  for  surveys,  $64,450. 

Of  this  amount  $34,800  is  estimated  for  completing  the  resurveys  in 
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the  Roathwest  district,  made  in  1807  and  now  obliterated,  of  which  there 
are  44  townships. 

These  reaurveys  are  necessary  to  enable  the  Government  officers  to 
identify  the  Government  timber  lauds  being  despoiled.  Seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  estimated  for  resarveys  in  the  south- 
east district,  and  for  the  location  of  private  land  claims ;  $14,000  for 
surveys  of  pine  timber  lands  in  southwest  district;  $1,800  for  finishing 
the  survey  of  lands  on  Southeast  Pass  of  Mississippi  River,  &c.,  and 
$6,000  for  original  snrveys  of  islands  in  the  several  districts,  traversing 
the  Sabine  Biver,  locating  private  claims,  and  finishing  survey  of 
townships  4  S.,  ranges  1  and  2  E,  southwest  district,  contracted  for  by 
J.  L.  Bradford,  July  20, 1875,  but  not  surveyed  for  lack  of  funds. 

Total  estimate  for  surveys  at  $12  per  mile  for  township,  and  $10  for 
section  lines,  $64,450.    Total  estimate  for  surveying  service,  $87,250. 

Minnesota. — Surveys  were  made  in  this  Stat^  to  the  extent  of  33  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  532,510  acres,  which,  with  amounts  previously 
surveyed,  make  the  present  surveyed  area  in  the  State  to  be  39,282,418 
acres.    Distances  were  run  and  marked  to  the  extent  of  2,162  miles. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  assigned  to  Minnesota  for  surveys 
was  $13,500,  which  was  exhausted  in  five  contracts. 

The  completion  of  the  survey  of  the  Leech  Lake  Indian  reservation, 
under  contract  of  June  24,  1875,  was  also  made.  Two  islands  in  Cedar 
Lake  were  meandered,  expense  of  same  paid  out  of  a  special  deposit. 

Besides  miscellaneous  work,  the  original  duplicate  and  triplicate  town- 
ship plats  to  the  number  of  eighty-nine  were  prepared  in  the  office. 

An  increase  in  clerical  force  is  asked  for  to  bring  up  arrears  of  office 
work. 

The  estimates  for  1878-'79  are:  For  surveys,  $34,030;  for  salaries, 
$10,500.  Proposed  surveys  are  of  timber  lands  along  the  international 
line,  and  of  mineral  lands  in  Lake  Superior  region. 

In  view  of  great  depredations  on  timber,  recommendation  is  made 
that  a  law  be  passed  to  allow  timber  lands  to  be  disposed  of  at  private 
sale  or  entry  immediately  after  survey  and  appraisal. 

Utah. — The  surveyor  general  shows  that  during  the  year  the  snrveys 
of  public  lands  have  been  principally  confined  to  the  western  and  south- 
ern portions  of  the  Territory.  The  share  of  the  general  appropriation 
ior  surveys  apportioned  to  Utah  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1877,  was' $20,000.  The  work  performed  during  the  year  embraced  the 
establishment  of  meridian  liue«,  standard  parallels,  and  township  and 
subdivisional  boundaries,  the  total  linear  extent  of  which  is  3,457  miles 
78.77  chiiins.  In  this  mileage  is  included  undnished  work  contracted 
for  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  the  whole  was  done  at  a  cost  of 
$25,508.12.  The  amount  chargeable  to  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  U 
$13,063.90,  leaving  an  unexpende<l  balance  from  the  apportionment  of 
$6,936.10.  The  surveying  operations  extended  to  96  townships,  adding 
to  the  surveyed  area  of  Utah  881,4H3  acres  of  agricultural  and  grazing 
land,  and  64,137  acres  that  furnish  evidence  of  the  existence  of  under- 
lying minerals  of  commercial  value. 

(In  addition  to  the  above,  which  shows  a  total  of  945,620  acres  of 
newly  surveyed  laud,  64,389  acres  were  incidentally  resurveyed  in  (K>nse- 
quence  of  a  necessity  for  the  identification  of  the  lines  of  some  of  the 
earlier  surveys,  in  order  that  the  lines  ot  surveys  about  to  be  com- 
menced might  be  connected  therewith.  This  work  was  performed  by 
the  deputy  surveyor,  who  submitted  returns  of  the  same  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  appropriation  therefor  the  work  was 
not  accepted.    The  recognition  by  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  re- 
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tnrnsof  the  resurvejs  of  lost  lines  being  of  importance  to  the  occupants 
of  the  lands,  special  deposits  of  amounts  equivalent  to  tbcir  cost  was 
made  by  the  interested  individuals,  whereupon  the  returns  have  been 
approved.) 

The  total  surveyed  area  to  date  is  shown  by  the  report  to  be  7,983,- 
6d4  acres,  which  Includes  411,819  acres  of  mineral  claims  at  present  iso- 
lated from  the  general  public  land  surveys.  The  number  of  mining 
claims  surveyed  during  the  year  is  89,  and  the  sum  of  $2,515  was  de- 
posited by  individuals  on  account  of  office  work  pertaining  to  surveys 
of  that  class.  Twenty-eight  plats  and  descriptive  lists  were  furnished 
to  local  offices.  The  sum  of  $885  was  deposited  during  the  year  by 
individnals  on  account  of  surveys  of  agricultural  lands.  The  office 
work  upon  mineral  and  agricultural  claims  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$3,000.19.  The  special  deposits  for  the  year  applicable  to  said  work 
amounted  to  $2,681.  The  balance,  $319.19,  being  supplied  from  unex- 
ivended  special  deposits  of  previous  years.  Five  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  plats  were  made  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general,  of  which 
203  were  retained,  120  forwarded  to  the  General  Land  Office,  104  sent 
to  local  offices,  and  156  furnished  to  claimants.  Two  hundred  and  ten 
transcripts  of  field  notes  were  also  prepared.  The  appropriations  of 
|t>,600  for  salaries  of  surveyor  general  and  others,  and  of  $1,750  for  con- 
tingencies, were  expended  in  the  service. 

An  estimate  accompanies  the  report,  setting  forth  that  the  sum 
required  for  carrying  forward  surveying  operations  in  Utah  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  in  extent  and  manner  calculated  to 
best  serve  the  public  interest,  is  $G7,500.  The  office  is  reported  as 
being  in  arrears  of  work  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  maps  and  field 
notes  of  31  mining  districts,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $2,000. 
The  surveyor  general  renews  suggestions  made  in  his  preceding  annual 
report  concerning  the  depredations  which  are  continually  reducing  the 
value  of  the  timbered  lands  belonging  to  the  Government,  asserting 
that  the  robberies  amount  to  millions  of  dollars.  He  further  recom- 
mends as  the  best  means  of  protecting  the  public  interest  and  of  pro- 
moting the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  the  passage  of  an  act 
authorizing  the  sale  of  timbered  lands  for  cash,  and  removing  restric- 
tions which  at  present  prevent  the  acquirement  of  title  to  so-called  arid, 
desert,  and  worthless  lands  in  large  bodies. 

Wyoming  Territory. — Under  five  contracts,  the  exterior  township  lines 
of  twenty-eight  townships,  involving  the  measuring  and  marking  of  255 
miles,  have  been  surveyed  and  established,  and  fifteen  townships  subdi- 
vided into  sections,  with  an  area  of  336,400  acres,  and  number  of  miles 
run  in  subdividing,  883. 

The  most  eastern  of  these  surveys  embraced  lands  on  which  settle- 
ments are  already  made,  and  timber  of  good  quality  is  found.  Some 
portions  of  this  region  are  broken  by  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Black 
Hills  range. 

The  middle  portion  of  these  recent  surveys  are  within  the  limits  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad  grant,  and  comprise  large  bodies  of  coal 
lands ;  soil  inferior. 
Toe  most  western  surveys  are  also  within  the  United  States  land 

^nt,  and  comprise  large  bodies  of  coal  lauds,  on  which  several  mines 

have  been  successfully  worked. 
The  whole  amount  deposited  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 

for  survey  of  lands  inuring  to  the  company,  up  to  June  30,  1877,  is 

1*2,621.59,  of  which  $1,595  has  been  expended  in  surveys,  and  $1,026.59 

is  yet  available. 
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Three  copper  miniDg  claims  have  been  surveyed  in  the  Earnest  min- 
ing district,  Carbon  County. 

The  lateness  of  the  season,  and  limited  appropriation,  greatly  reduced 
the  surveys  of  1876.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  price  of  surveying  per 
mile  should  have  been  reduced  when  the  survey  of  the  plains  has  been 
completed  and  that  of  the  mountainous  and  timbered  lands  just  com- 
menced. Liberal  pay  is  necessary  to  secure  good  work  at  this  stage  of 
the  survey. 

The  aggregate  of  the  public  surveys  in  Wyoming  up  to  June  30, 1877, 
including  subdivisions  within  the  Shoshone  Indian  reservation,  mining 
claims,  and  coal  reservations,  amounts  to  7,706,178  acres,  of  which 
235,000  acres  are  reported  as  coal  lands.  The  surveyed  agricultural 
lands  are  better  for  grazing  than  for  farming  purposes. 

The  survey  of  the  north  half  of  the  east  boundary  is  now  being  estab- 
lished. 

Of  the  aforesaid  recent  surveys,  c*ontracted  for  by  this  office  and  pay- 
able out  of  the  appropriation  of  July  31,  1876,  of  $16,500,  made  for  sur- 
veys during  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877,  the  original  field  notes 
of  the  exterior  and  subdivision  lines  were  approved. 

The  original  plats  of  township  and  subdivision  lines  have  been  placed 
on  file,  and  a  copy  of  each  plat  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office. 

The  original  field  notes,  &c.,  of  all  the  aforesaid  surveys  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  lists  descriptive  of  corners,  &c.,  of  163 
townships  and  fractional  townships  have  been  compiled  and  transmitted 
to  the  proper  local  land  offices,  and  the  register's  receipt  for  the  same 
placed  on  file. 

Whole  amount  of  special  deposits  for  office  work  $1,062.29  to  June 
30, 1877. 

The  original  field  notes  of  the  resurvey  of  the  "  Centennial  soda  rain- 
ing claim,"  and  of  the  three  surveys  of  copper  mining  claims,  have  been 
examined  and  approved,  and  transcripts  of  each  survey  ma<le,  &c. 

A  larger  clerical  force  will  be  soon  required  to  perform  the  increased 
office  work  on  mining  claims.  Many  of  the  Black  Hills  will  doubtless 
be  found  to  be  in  Wyoming. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  during  the  year  was  $7,380.55,  the  most 
of  which  was  from  the  regular  appropriation. 

The  United  States  surveyor  general  recommends  that  the  line  between 
ranges  93  and  94:  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian  be  adopted  as  the 
boundary  between  Cheyenne  and  Evanston  land  districts,  as  this  line 
will  nearest  coincide  with  the  thirty-first  degree  of  longitude  west  from 
Washington,  which  is  the  present  boundary,  and  is  not  surveyed. 

The  surveyor  general  estimates  the  sum  necessary  to  carry  forward 
the  public  surveys  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  at  $57,696 
for  field  work  and  $13,000  for  office  work  and  contingent  expenses; 
total,  $70,696. 

Accompanying  the  report  is  a  statement  of  the  monthly  mean  tem- 
perature in  Wyoming  from  June  30,  1876,  to  June  30,  1877,  and  of  the 
daily  temperature  in  January  and  February,  1877. 

Oregon. — The  surveyor  general  o!  Oregon  reports  that  the  sum  of 
$23,500  for  public  surveys  in  Oregon  was  apportioned  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  $300,000. 

There  was  also  deposited  by  individuals  $716  for  field  work  of  public 
surveys,  and  there  was  also  available  $782.68  of  such  deposits  in  former 
years  unexpended,  making  a  total  of  $24,998.08  available  for  surveys. 
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Out  of  this  anm  nine  contracts  were  entered  into,  moat  of  which  were  un- 
finished at  date  ot  report. 

The  area  of  land  surveyed  during  the  year,  under  said  nine  contracts, 
wan  419^410.39  acres,  which  with  74,470.13  acres  surveyed  under  un- 
finished  C4>utract8  of  former  years  makes  493,886.52  acres  returned  dur- 
ing the  year,  at  a  cost  of  $18,584;  18,883.17  acres  were  of  the  Siletz 
Indian  reservation,  subdivided  into  20  acre  tracts.  Plats  and  diagrams 
of  surveys  of  public  lands  were  made  to  the  nnniber  of  sixty-eight ;  also 
forty  four  plats  of  mineral  surveys. 

The  appropriation  of  $7,761.14  tor  salaries  of  surveyor  general  and 
clerks  was  expended  except  tour  cents. 

There  was  also  paid  for  clerk  hire  out  of  special  deposits  for  office 
work  on  surveys  $202,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $106.67  of  the 
$3,081.67  deposited  by  individuals. 

For  incidentals  the  amount  expended  was  $1,299.70,  leaving  $200.30 
onexpended  from  the  appropriation  of  $1,500. 

The  estimates  for  the  year  1879  are  as  follows :  for  fleldwork  $61,304, 
for  salaries  $12,000,  and  for  incidentals  $1,500. 

The  surveyor  general  reports  large  quantities  of  grain  shipped  to 
Europe,  China,  &c.,  from  Oregon. 

Amount  of  gold  yield  for  theyear,  $1,500,000.  The  State  authorities 
have  made  selections  of  swamp  lands  to  a  vast  extent,  and  reported  the 
same  to  the  surveyor  general's  office. 

Recommendation  is  made  that  Congress  enact  laws  for  the  protection 
of  timber  from  spoliation. 

Montana  Territory. — ^The  amount  assigned  for  public  surveys  in  Mon- 
tana was  $17,000.  Under  this  assignment  four  contracts  were  entered 
into,  all  of  which  have  been  completed  and  returns  made. 

Surveys  were  made,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  fifty-four  townships,  with  an 
area  of  790,359  acres. 

Number  of  miles  run  and  marked  was  2,570.  The  area  previously  sur- 
veyed was  8,854,741  acres,  to  which  add  the  area  during  the  year,  790,359, 
and  1,165  acres  of  mineral  claims  on  nnsurveyed  land,  gives  a  total  of 
9,646,265  acres  surveyexl  in  the  Territory.  One  contract  for  survey 
under  si)ecial  deposit  not  yet  returned. 

In  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  there  were  prepared  the  original, 
duplicate,  and  triplicate  platsof  fifty-four  townships;  also  transcripts  of 
the  field  notes  an<l  descriptive  lists  for  the  district  land  office. 

Plats  of  mineral  claims,  &c.,  were  also  prepared,  which,  including  the 
township  plats,  amounted  in  all  to  589  in  number. 

The  amount  expended  for  salaries  of  tTnited  States  surveyor  general 
and  his  clerks  was  $16,620,  of  which  6,000  was  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  re^t  wa«  paid  out  of  special  deposits  for  office  work  on 
mineral  claims,  the  amount  of  such  <leposits  during  the  year  being  $1,810. 
The  numlier  of  lode  and  placer  claims  ordered  surveyed  during  the 
year  was  seventy- four. 

Tbe  estimates  submitted  by  the  Unite<l  States  surveyor  general  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1879,  amount  to  8125,010,  8lO«,710  of  which  is  for 
SQrveys,  $13,800  for  salaries,  and  $^,500  for  incidental  expenses,  includ- 
iuRthe  mounting  and  binding  of  600  ma[»8,  1,500  field  note  books,  &c. 
A  large  share  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  develop - 
nient  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory. 

Colorado, — The  public  surveys  have  been  prosecuted  under  sixteen 
contracts  to  the  extent  of  the  aijportionment  of  $20,000  out  ol'  the  appro- 
priation of  $300,000. 
5  I 
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Seven  contracts  for  surveys  under  deposits  amounting  to  $3,389,  of 
which  $416.44  wan  refunded  as  an  excess  of  deposit  over  cost  of  survey. 

Twenty-eight  townsliips  were  subdivided  west  of  the  sixth  principal 
meridian,  and  twenty  four  east  and  west  of  the  New  Mexico  meridian. 

The  surveyor  general  states  that  not  one-fourth  part  of  the  surveys 
WHS  made  which  were  asked  for  by  actual  settlers,  and  that  not  less 
than  one  hundre<l  unsarveyed  townships  are  occupied  by  settlers.  He 
reports  a  very  prosperous  agricukura]  condition  in  the  State,  and  that 
grain  will  be  exported  this  year  instead  of  being  imported. 

Above  seventy  miles  of  railroad  have  been  built  and  equipped  during 
the  year.  He  states  that  the  remaining  unsurveyed  lands  are  mostly  in 
mountainous  districts,  and  that  deputies  will  not  undertake  work  in  such 
a  country  unless  the  rates  per  mile  are  increased. 

He  recommends  the  survev  and  sale  of  the  timber  lands  so  as  to 
enable  settlers  to  acquire  title  to  them  and  prevent  depredations  upon 
Government  lands.  Alluding  to  the  difficulty  at  present  found  in  ob- 
taining a  convicti<m  for  such  depredations,  he  states  that  in  some  cases 
the  judge  and  jnry  were  at  the  time  kept  warm  by  the  wood  cut  from 
Government  land. 

Two  hun<lred  and  twenty  mineral  claims  were  surveyed,  and  in  each 
case  a  deposit  of  $16  or  $25  was  deposited  for  office  work.  There  was 
also  deposited  for  office  work  on  public  surveys  $1,208^  making  a  total 
deposit  of  $4,728. 

For  salaries  and  clerk  hire  there  was  paid  $11 ,915.22,  of  which  $6,552.72 
was  paid  out  of  the  regular  appropriation  of  $6,600,  and  $5,362.50  was 
paid  out  of  special  deposits  for  the  past  and  former  years. 

The  amount  of  office  work  performed  is  not  stated,  but  the  surveyor 
general  states  that  his  office  work  is  very  much  in  arrears,  (descriptive  lists 
not  having  been  made  for  4  years'  surveys,)  and  will  be  more  so  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1878,  on  ac(!Ount  of  the  apportionment  of  $35,000  for 
surveys,  with  only  $3,000  for  clerk  hire. 

He  estimates  that  $135,000  is  necessary  for  surveys  during  1879,  with 
a  corresponding  amount  for  clerk  hire  of  $10,800,  and  for  contingent 
expenses  $3,000. 

He  states  that  the  cash  sales  of  lands  for  the  past  five  years  in  Colo- 
rado amount  to  double  the  cost  of  surveys  for  the  same  period. 

He  estimates  the  western  boundary  of  Colorado  as  280  miles,  at  $70 
per  mile,  $19,000. 

New  Mexico. — Out  of  the  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  surveys  of 
public  lands  and  private  land  claims,  $13,500  was  apportioned  for  pub- 
lic surveys,  and  817,000  for  private  claims. 

Under  two  contracts  lor  public  surveys,  there  were  run  and  marked 
about  135  miles  of  standard  and  meridian  lines,  (including  14J  miles  of 
the  4th  correct  ion. line  south  re-established,)  321  miles  of  exterior  lines, 
and  in  the  subdivision  of  31  townships  1,656  miles  of  section  lines, 
costing  in  the  aggregate  $13,504.45,  or  $4.45  over  the  apportionment. 

The  area  subdivided  is  653,722.87  acres,  which,  added  to  the  area  for- 
merly surveyed,  makes  a  total  of  7,307,157  acres  in  New  Mexico,  em- 
braced in  341  townships. 

Of  private  land  claims,  the  surveyor  general  states  that  since  his  last 
report  eleven  have  been  surveyed  and  returned,  the  expense  of  which 
has  been  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1876. 

Sixteen  others  have  been  surveyed  under  the  apportionment  of  $17,000 
for  the  past  year. 

In  surveying  the  eleven  claims,  a  distance  of  708  miles  was  marked,  at 
a  cost  of  $10,372.83. 
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In  surveying  the  sixteen  claims,  a  distance  of  425  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
$8,a32.95,  for  field  work,  and  $684.42  for  office  work. 

If  only  the  field  work  is  chargeable  against  the  apportionment  of 
$17,00(),  the  sum  of  $667.05  remains  unexpended. 

The  aggregate  area  of  private  claims  surveyed  during  the  year  is 
2,171,259.30  acres.  Three  of  these  grant  surveys  were  resnrveys,  viz: 
Paeblo  of  Acoma,  letter  B ;  Los  Trigos,  No.  8 ;  and  Ghilili,  No.  11, — 
the  former  surveys  of  these  claims  having  been  disapproved. 

The  map  accompanying  the  report  shows  public  surveys,  grants,  &c., 
and  one  additional  Indian  reservation,  viz :  the  Zani  Pueblo,  on  the  New 
Mexico- Arizona  boundary.  This  grant  was  made  in  1869,  filed  in  sor- 
veyor  general's  office  in  1875,  but  has  not  yet  been  acf^d  upon  by  the 
Borveyor  general. 

The  amount  expended  for  salaries  was  $S,899.95,  and  for  contingent 
expenses  $1,677.10.  The  office  work  comprised  the  examination  of  the 
field  notes  of  all  surveys,  preparation  of  plats  in  triplicate. 

In  the  investigation  of  private  land  claims  a  large  amount  of  office 
work  is  required.  This  work  is  several  years  behind,  as  also  the  de- 
scriptive lists  of  pnblic  surveys  for  local  offices,  none  having  been  fur- 
Dished  since  1868 ;  hence  an  additional  clerical  force  is  needed. 

The  rent  paid  by  Government  has  been  reduced  from  $600  per  annum 
to  $480;  and  by  subletting  part  of  the  building  at  $20  per  month  still 
farther  to  $240  per  annum. 

The  estimates  for  year  1879  are  as  follows :  For  surveys,  $100,000  ; 
salariea,  $14,000;  contingent,  $4,500.  Total  for  surveying  service, 
$118,500. 

In  explanation  of  the  surveying  estimates,  the  surveyor  general  states 
that  he  has  in  numerous  instances  received  petitions  from  settlers  for 
surveys  which  he  could  not  contract  for  on  account  of  the  small  appro- 
priation. 

He  asks  a  liberal  appropriation  for  surveys  of  grazing  lands,  graz- 
ing being  the  principal  interest  in  the  Territory.  He  wants  the  law 
amended  so  as  to  allow  this  class  of  lands  to  be  surveyed.  He  says 
that  in  most  cases  only  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  any  one  township  falls 
within  the  class  of  lands  now  defined  as  surveyable  by  law,  the  rest  of 
the  township  being  grazing  land,  although  not  irrigable,  and  hence  not 
agricnltural. 

He  recommends  the  passage  of  a  law  limiting  the  time  for  filing  and 
prosecntion  of  private  land  claims,  and  that  either  the  United  States 
district  attorney  be  required  to  represent  the  Government  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  these  claims,  or  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  be 
the  arbiter  between  the  United  States  and  the  claimants. 
He  rei)orts  recent  discovery  of  veins  of  superior  mica. 
Total  estimated  yield  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  during  the  year 
is  •850,000. 

Only  one  mining  claim  surveyed  in  the  year,  and  one  entry  under  the 
desert  land  act. 
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Tbe  areas  of  pablic  InndB  surveyed  dariog  the  &scul  year  ending  Jaae 
JO,  1S77,  aggregate  as  follows: 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  progress  of  sarveys  and  tbe  disposal 
of  pablic  lauds  since  1666 : 
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BESEBTATIONS  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Public  lands  set  aside  for  miiitary  reservations,  town  site  and  salmon  Jiahery 
purposes  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1877. 

IN   MOM'J'ANA. 

MiMsoiiri  Valley. — By  President's  order  of  Febrnary  19, 1877,  section 
31,  township  13  north,  range  li>  vest,  was  reserved  for  n-ilitary  purposes. 

Tongue  River. — By  request  of  Secretary  of  War  January  20,  1877,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  directed  a  temporary  reservation  of  20  milea 
square  at  the  moutb  of  Tongue  Kiver.  Survey  is  to  be  made  by  War 
Department,  and  President's  order  obtuined. 
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IN  NEBRASKA. 

Camp  Robinson. — President's  order  of  November  14,  1876,  reserved  a 
tract  of  4,679  acres  ou  White  River,  at  the  inoath  of  Spring  Creek,  near 
Red  Cloud  agency. 

Camp  SheHdan. — Also,  by  order  of  November  14, 1876,  a  tract  of  1,503 
acres,  near  and  a  little  north  of  Spotted  Tail  agency. 

IN  ARIZONA. 

Camp  Apache, — Formerly  was  within  the  White  Mountain  Indian  res- 
ervation, but  by  the  President's  order  of  January  26, 1877,  was  restored 
to  the  public  domain,  and  by  order  of  February  1,  1877,  was  declared  a 
military  re^rvation.     Area,  7,421.14  acres. 

Camp  Thomas. — President's  order  of  iVIay  18,  1877.  Area  about 
10,487  acres.  This  reservation  is  partly  within  the  limitsof  Camp  Good- 
win, which  was  reserved  in  1867,  and  has  not  been  restored  to  the  pub- 
lic domain. 

IN  WYOMING. 

Fort  Fetterman. — President's  order  February  9,  1877,  declared  a  new 
woo<l  reservation,  containing  2  square  miles,  south  by  east  of  Fort  Fet- 
terman and  35  miles  from  it  by  road. 

Military  reservations  enlarged. 

IN  ARIZONA. 

Camp  Verde. — ^By  President's  order  of  August  17,  1876,  Camp  Verde 
reservation  was  enlarged  so  as  to  contain  9,293.79  acres,  including  that 
reserved  March  30,  1870,  but  not  including  the  post  garden  reservation 
of  October  24, 1871,  recommended  by  the  War  Department  to  be  restored 
to  the  public  domain. 

IN  UTAH. 

Fort  Cameron. — Was  enlarged  by  President's  order  of  April  13, 1877, 
80  as  to  contain  in  all  15  square  miles. 

Military  reservations  reduced. 

IN  WYOMING. 

Fort  Laramie. — By  act  of  Congress  approved  August  14,  1876  this 
reservation  is  reduced  to  its  original  limits  of  54  square  miles. 

IN  DAKOTA. 

Fort  Sully. — President's  order  of  January  17,  1S77,  reduces  it  so  as  to 
leave  out  that  portion  west  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Mivssourl  Kiver. 

Fort  Totten,  within  the  Indian  reservation  for  the  Cut  Head  band  ot 
Tauktonais  Sioux. — By  dire<*.tion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  this  reserva- 
tion was  reduced,  July  28, 1876,  to  the  following  limits :  First,  to  include 
all  the  ishiude  in  Devil's  Lake;  second,  the  tract  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  line  dividing  ranges  64  and  65  west,  ou  the  south  by  the  Chey- 
enne River,  on  the  west  by  the  line  dividing  ranges  65  and  66  west,  on 
the  north  by  Devil's  Lake. 
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IN  FLORIDA. 

Fort  Brooke. — By  President's  order  of  January  22,  1877,  the  War 
Department  resumed  control  over  a  portion  of  this  formerly  relinquished 
reservation,  including  the  Government  buildings,  the  spring,  and  right 
of  way  thereto. 

IN  COLORADO. 

Town-site  reservation. 

Pagosa  Hot  Springs. — By  President's  order  of  May  22, 1877,  one  square 
mile,  including  the  Pagosa  Elot  Springs,  in  Southwestern  Colorado,  was 
reserved  as  a  prospective  town  site. 

United  States  fishery  reservation  in  California. 

McOloud  River. — ^This  reserve,  ordered  by  the  President,  December  9, 
1875,  upon  survey  is  found  to  embrace  the  following  legal  subdivisions, 
viz :  S.  B.  J  of  N.  E.  i  and  N.  E.  i  of  S.  E.  i  of  section  22 ;  also  the  N. 
W.  ^  and  N.  W.  J  of  S.  W.  J  of  section  23,  township  34  north,  range  4 
west,  Mount  Diablo  meridian. 

SURVEY  OF  CHEROKEE  LANDS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23,  1874,  there  was  appropriated 
815,000  for  the  survey  of  the  lands  of  the  Eastern  Cherokee  band  of 
Indians  in  North  Carolina.  Of  this  amount,  $791.35  was  paid  to  Fran- 
cis A.  Douy,  special  agent  of  the  Department,  who  made  a  preliminary 
examination  and  report  upon  the  claims  of  the  said  Indians  to  lauds  in 
North  Carolina,  in  1874. 

In  March,  1875,  by  direction  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Maj.  S.  Temple,  for  the  survey  of 
the  lands  of  said  Indians  as  described  in  the  award  of  the  arbitrators 
in  the  case  of  "The  Eastern  Baud  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  vs.  William 
H.  Thomas  and  others,''  &c.,  made  in  October,  1874,  and  confirmed  by 
the  United  States  circuit  court  in  November  following. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  paid  to  the  s[)ecial  agent  left 
$14,208.65,  which  has  been  paid  to  the  surveyor  for  surveys  of  the  In- 
dian lands.  In  addition  to  this  amount  paid  him  for  surveying,  there 
has  been  paid  to  him  $2,159.27,  the  same  being  a  deficiency  appropria- 
tion by  act  approved  March  3,  1877. 

The  work  of  the  survey  has  been  done  under  instructions  from  this 
oflBce  and  by  direction  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
has  consisted  in  surveying  and  marking  the  outboundaries  of  what  is 
known  as  the  ''  Qualla  boundary,"  which  is  a  tract  containing  some  fifty- 
one  thousand  acres,  in  Swayne  and  Jackson  Counties.  This  tract  has 
been  marked  off  into  townships,  and  within  and  near  the  Qualla  bound- 
ary there  have  been  surveyed  and  marked  individual  tracts  or  farms 
to  the  number  of  481,  including  seventeen  tracts  inside  the  boundary, 
which  are  claimed  and  partly  settled  upon  by  white  people  claiming  title 
under  the  State  laws  of  North  Carolina,  although  but  one  of  these  seven- 
teen tracts  was  declared  by  the  arbitrators  in  the  award  to  be  owned 
by  white  persons,  within  the  general  boundary  claimed  by  and  decreed 
to  the  Indians. 

Finding  these  white  settlers  there,  with  title  from  the  State,  and  find- 
ing the  Indians  also  in  possession  of  part  of  the  disputed  lauds,  the  sar- 
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vejors  marked  off  their  lands  and  left  it  to  the  Department  to  decide 
who  are  the  lawful  owners. 

Mr.  Temple  has  also  surveyed  and  marked  fifty-three  individual  tracts 
for  Indians  in  the  Ghevah  country,  in  Graham  and  Cherokee  Counties. 

There  still  remain  unsurveyed  in  the  Chevah  country,  in  Cherokee 
County  a  few  indiviiluai  tracts,  mentioned  in  the  award  of  the  arbitra- 
tors; also  forty  three  tracts  taken  for  the  Indians  in  satisfaction  of  cer- 
tain judgments,  as  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  August  14, 
1876.  For  the  survey  of  these  lands  an  estimate  of  $4,000  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  in  February,  1877,  by  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
which  estimate  was  reduced  in  the  appropriation  bill  to  $1,500,  and  was 
made  payable  out  of  the  Indian  trust  fund.  In  consequence  of  tbe  lim- 
ited amount  of  the  appropriation,  no  contract  has  been  entered  into  for 
the  completion  of  the  survey  of  said  lands. 

8IJUVEY     OF     ALLEGANY    INDIAN      RESERVATION    OF      CATTARAUGUS 

COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  survey  of  the  Allegany  Indian  reservation,  owned  and  occupied 
by  a  portion  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  and  which  is  situated  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Cattaraugus  County,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  completed  on  the  16th  of  January  of  the  present  year.  The  special 
commissioners  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  February  19,  1875,  (Stat., 
Tol.  18,  p.  330,)  have,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  made 
returns  which,  upon  due  examination,  have  met  with  the  approval  of 
this  ofiBce. 

The  duties  of  the  commission,  so  fai*  as  the  boundaries  of  the  reserva- 
tion are  concerned,  consisted  in  the  restoration  of  the  original  boundaries, 
as  established  in  the  year  1798,  by  authority  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  State  at  that  date  controlled  the  pre  eruption  rights  of  the 
lands  in  question.  From  the  same  source,  the  rights  of  llobert  Morris 
were  acquired,  which,  under  the  sanction  of  Congress,  were  by  him  con- 
veyed to  the  Senecas  in  the  year  1797. 

The  reservation  is  briefly  described  in  the  instrument  by  which  these 
lauds,  with  others,  were  conveyed,  as  "  a  i)iece  or  parcel  of  forty-two 
8qaare  miles  at  or  near  the  Allegany  River.'' 

The  location  of  this  ''  piece  or  parcel "  of  laud,  as  determined  by  the 
original  survey  made  in  the^year  1798,  placed  the  lands  of  the  reserva- 
tion in  a  i)ositiou  embracing  the  Allegany  River,  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
forty-one»  miles,  approaching  to  and  receding  from  the  banks  of  the 
stream  at  distances  varying  from  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  two  miles. 

lu  addition  to  its  population  of  900  Indians,  the  800  tracts  or  sub- 
divisions of  the  reservation,  which  have  been  surveyed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  special  commission  appointed  under  the  act  of  1875,  are 
occopied  by  about  4,000  white  inhabitants,  who  acquire  their  rights  of 
occupancy  by  leases,  which  are  in  some  cases  authorized  by  the  Seneca 
Nation,  and  in  others  based  upon  the  individual  authority  of  dilierent 
members  of  the  tribe. 

Several  large  manufacturing  establishments  have  been  attracted  to 
the  locality  by  the  water  power  in  the  vicinity  of  Salamanca,  which  is 
considered  second  to  no  other  in  Western  New  York. 

At  this  point  lumber  machinery  is  in  operation,  having  a  capacity  of 
5,000,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber  per  annum.  This  product,  together  with 
Articles  manufactured  therefrom,  and  the  chemical  extracts  from  barks 
useful  for  tanning  purposes,  are  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  remote 
parts  of  the  country. 
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The  New  York  aud  Erie  Eailroad,  following  the  valley  of  the  Alle- 
gany, enters  the  reservation  at  the  village  of  Vandalia,  and  traverses 
it  for  a  distance  of  11.6G  miles.  Upon  this  line  are  also  the  villages  and 
stations  of  Carrollton  and  Great  Valley.  The  eastern  terininas  of  the 
Atlantic  and  (rreat  Western  liailroad,  and  its  point  of  connectioD  with 
the  Erie  Railway,  is  at  West  Salamanca.  Upon  this  line  the  village  of 
Kid  House  is  situated.  This  road  occupies  the  reservation  for  a  dis- 
tance of  12  miles,  leaving  it  at  a  point  3^  miles  west  of  the  last  named 
villajje.  The  Rochester  and  State  Line  Railroad  diverges  from  the  New 
York  and  Erie  at  Salamanca  and  crosses  the  reservation  boundary  line 
in  the  distance  of  1^  miles  from  that  point.  The  Bradford  branch  of 
the  New  York  and  Erie  leaves  its  main  line  at  the  village  of  Carrollton, 
and  passes  over  2J  miles  of  the  Indian  country. 

The  topographical  map  prepared  by  the  special  commission  shows 
that  this  tract,  which  appears  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  Indians  with 
reference  tr>  its  value  as  fishing  and  hunting  grounds,  is  not  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  as  much  of  the  surface  is  subject  to  over- 
flows, while  other  portions  are  broken,  approaching  to  mountains  in 
character,  some  of  the  higher  lands  reaching  an  altitude  of  GOO  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  total  area  of  land  and  water  in  the 
reservation  has  been  found  to  be  30,166  acres. 

Section  2  of  the  act  authorizing  the  survey,  (U.  S.  Stat.,  vol.  18,  p. 
330,)  provides — 

That  the  PrcBident  of  the  Uuited  States  shall  appoint  three  coniinissionera,  ^rhoae 
duty  it  shall  ho,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  survey,  locate,  and  establish  proper  boundaries 
and*  limits  of  the  villages  of  Vaiidulia,  Carrollton,  Great  Valley,  SalaniaDca,  Weot  Salft- 
manca,  and  Red  House,  within  said  Allegany  reservation^  including  therein,  an  far  «b 
practicable,  all  lands  now  occupied  by  white  settlers,  and  such  other  lands  b»  in  their 
opinion  may  be  reasonably  require<l  for  the  puq^oses  of  such  villages,  and  they  shall 
cause  a  return  of  their  doings  in  writing,  together  with  maps  of  sach  surveys  and 
locations  duly  certified  by  them,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  uf  the 
county  of  Cattaraugus,  in  said  State,  there  to  be  recorded  aud  preserved.  The  bounda- 
ries of  said  villages  so  surveyed,  located,  :xnd  established  shall  be  the  limits  of  said 
villages  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

The  law  also  requires — 

That  it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  said  commissioners  to  cause  all  lands  within 
such  villages  now  leased,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  to  be  surveyed  and  defined  as 
near  as  may  be,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  designated  upon  the  maps  of  such  villages 
hereinbefore  mentioned  and  provided  for. 

The  act  further  provides  in  specific  terms  for  the  preservation  of 
rights  which  have  been  acquired,  from  time  to  time,  by  both  races  now 
occupying  the  soil. 

The  members  of  the  special  commission,  Messrs.  Joseph  Scattergood 
of  Pennsylvania,  John  Manley  of  New  York,  and  Henry  Shanklin  of 
Kansas,  received  notific^itions  of  their  a])pointment  by  letters  dat4)d 
March  23,  1875,  and,  on  their  acceptance  of  the  trust,  proceeded  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  without  unnecessary  delay.  Th^ir  letters  ask- 
ing fuller  instructions  than  those  emboditMl  in  the  act  of  Congess, 
having  been  referred  to  the  Cilice  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner of  that  bureau  construed  the  terms  of  the  tifth  section  of  the 
act  as  above  quoted  as  requiring  a  survey  of  each  lot  of  the  reservation, 
where  the  sjune  is  separately  occupied  or  separately  leased.  The  honor- 
able Commissioner  further  recommended  that  "all  matters  of  detail  be 
proper  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  by  the  commission,  who 
shah  endeavor  to  execute  tlie  law  according  to  their  best  judgment,  and 
report  their  action  as  required  by  the  Department." 

There  being  no  specific  ai)propriation  under  the  act  creating  the  com- 
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mission,  a  portion  of  the  appropriation  providing  for  the  survey  of 
Indian  reservations  was  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  The  sum  thus  pro- 
vide<l  was  finally  fixed  at  $4,500.  The  commissioners  were  further 
instracted,  in  reply  to  their  letter  of  inquiry,  dated  April  30,  that  their 
accounts  "  will  embrace  all  items  of  expenditures  in  connection  with  their 
respective  duties,"  and  they  were  also  informed  that  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who  might  act  as  <lisbursiug  otticer  of  the  couimission,  couhi,  upon 
the  filing  of  proper  bonds,  receive  advance  payments  to  be  accounted 
for  in  final  settlement. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  1875,  the  special  commission  transmitted  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  council  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
asking  the  said  commission  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  United  States  to  appropriate  a  sutiicient  amount  of  funds  to  pay 
for  the  surveying  of  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservation.  The 
commission  also  at  the  same  tinie  submitted  a  communication  setting 
forth  the  fact  that  they  ''  found  difiiculty  in  ascertaining  the  lines  of 
theAlle^any  Indian  reservation  according  to  the  original  survey  made 
in  1798.''    The  commission  further  states  that — 

A  Aorvey  of  the  reservation  was  made  iu  1841  by  Silas  Cornell,  wh  i  presented  a  map 
of  it  to  the  Seneca  Nation.  This  survey  differs  materially  fr<»m  that  of  1798,  and 
makeis  the  contents  more  than  1,*^00  acres  less  than  the  original  reserve.  We  regard 
the  original  sarvey  made  in  179*:^,  by  Richard  M.  St'Oildard,  which  wiis,  by  authority  of 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  N(>w  York,  authorized  to  bo  used  in  evidence  in  the 
courts  of  that  State,  as  the  authoritative  survey,  and  the  one  which  should  govern 
oor  survey  in  the  location  of  the  several  villages  authorized  in  the  act  ot  Congress  of 
the  19th  of  February,  1875. 

Id  the  progress  of  our  work  we  have  become  convinced  that  many  of  the  line-marks 
have  been  obliterated,  and  as  a  consequence  encroachments  will  very  likely  be  made 
upon  the  lands  embraced  within  the  reservation.  We  are  informed  that  this  has 
already  occurred  in  several  instances,  and  the  Indians  having  no  anth6ritative  marks 
are  prevented  from  getting  intruders  to  acknowledge  their  claims. 

The  special  commissioners  further  expressed  the  opinion  that  "it 
would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Indians  t^  have  the  lines  of 
the  reservation  determined  and  marked,"  and  that  in  accordance  with 
Buch  opinion  they  had  determined  to  run  and  mark  the  north  line  of  the 
reservation  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  or  for  a  greater  distance  if 
neceiisity  seemed  to  require  it. 

They  further  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
the  lines  defined  around  the  whole  reservation,  but  not  finding  them- 
selves clearly  authorized  by  law  to  <lo  so,  the  commission  requested 
fuller  instrnctions  on  the  subject. 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing  communication,  the  Actinjr  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  to  whom  it  was  referred,  submitted  the  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Department — 

That  the  commisNion  he  instructed  that  they  whould  h  ive  so  m'-.ch  of  the  bomi'lary 
of  the  Allegany  rest^rvation  surveyed  as  in  their  discretion  is  noci-sMary  to  earn  «»ut 
the  intent  of  the  laws  und^r  which  they  are  aciing,  having  due  regard  in  incurring 
expense  to  the  amount  which  has  been  estimated  to  be  set  apart  troiu  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  survey  of  the  Indian  reservations,  (^191,8*^0  by  act  March  .'3, 1875,)  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  this  commission,  namely,  $4,500.  If  further  Hurveys  of  the  bonnd- 
jtfies  of  either  of  the  reservations  referred  to  are  deemed  necessary  to  pnitert  the 
interests  of  the  Indians,  estimates  to  defray  the  expenses  can  be  submitted  to  Congress 
9>t  the  next  session. 

The  commission,  acting  upon  these  hitter  instructions,  which  were 
approveil  by  Department  letter  bearin<^  date  June  10,  1875,  exten'led 
their oi»erations  to  the  survey  and  restoration  of  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  reservation  as  established  in  the  ye;ir  1798.  The  work  of  restoring 
these  lines,  the  aggregate  length  of  which  is  07.92  miles,  proved  to  be 
&  difficult  and  tedious  undertaking. 
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The  original  boundaries,  which  have  evidently  been  established  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Indians,  and  so  run  as  to  embrace 
within  the  reservation  certain  topographical  features,  is  composed  of 
fifty-one  angles.  Many  of  these  lines  pass  over  rugged  surfsices  which, 
the  pine  and  hemlock  timber  having  been  removed,  are  now  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  underbrush  that  greatly  hindered  the  search  for 
original  land-marks.  Only  two  of  the  original  corners  of  the  boundary 
line  were  found  to  be  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ;  at  many  |H)iDt8, 
however,  which  have  been  designated  upon  the  <;eneral  map,  the  re- 
mains of  corners  or  of  witness-trees  were  found  to  furnish  evidence  that 
the  lines  as  leestablished  adhered  faithfully  to  those  of  the  original 
survey. 

The  commissioners  report  that  their  work  in  restoring  the  boundary 
has,  in  like  manner  as  the  subdivisional  surveys,  received  the  approba- 
tion of  all  parties  interested  in  the  same. 

In  order  that  the  numerous  boundary  corners  restored  by  this  survey 
should  be  perpetuated  the  commission  caused  the  preparation  of  hollow 
cast-iron  cylinilers,  five  feet  in  length  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  which 
were  provided  with  solid  heads  suitably  marked  by  letters  cast  thereon. 
These  monuments  were  i)1aced  at  a  depth  of  four  feet  below  the  uataral 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  remaining  portion,  one  foot  in  length,  being 
protected  by  a  mound  which  was  built  up  around  it. 

The  supervision  of  the  labors  of  the  commission  was  transferred  from 
the  ofiice  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  this  office  on  the  7th 
of  August,  1876.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  the  commission  have, 
from  time  to  time;  by  written  re{)orts  and  verbal  explanations,  furnished 
this  office  with  satisfactory  evidence  of  faithful  and  intelligent  service, 
and  on  the  30th  of  April,  1877,  they  submitted  a  general  statement  of 
accounts,  accompanied  with  estimates  placing  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  complete  the  work  at  $15,500. 

This  sum  was  appropriated  by  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  at  its  first 
session,  by  act  approved  July  31,  187G.     (Stats.,  chap.  246,  p.  120.) 

In  addition  to  full  accounts  and  vouchers  of  expenses  incurred,  the 
returns  made  by  the  commission  consist  of — 

1st.  Copies  of  map  and  field  notes  of  the  survey  of  1798. 

2d.  Bound  volumes  of  transcripts  of  the  800  leases. 

3d.  Field  notes  of  the  recent  surveys  made  under  direction  of  the 
special  commission,  and  of  the  location?^  of  all  the  villa«j^es  of  the  reser- 
vations, namely,  Vandalia,  Carrollton,  Great  Valley,  Salamanca,  West 
Salamanca,  and  Red  House. 

4th.  A  general  map  of  the  reservation  made  from  the  recent  surveys, 
showing  the  boundary  lines,  locations  of  the  seventl  villages,  and  all  the 
principal  topographical  f»*atures  of  the  reservation. 

5[h.  Folio  maps  or  plats  suitable  for  binding  and  preservation  in  this 
office,  showing  all  the  villages  and  leased  lamls  in  detail,  and  the  con- 
flict of  lines  as  leased  with  those  of  the  lands  as  actually  occupied 
by  the  li*ssees,  and  showing  the  names  of  all  occupants  of  leased  lands. 

A  large  general  map  was  also  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  the 
commission,  showing  all  the  features  above  enumerated,  and  which  the 
commissioners  have,  as  they  report,  tiled  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
Cattaraugus  County,  New  York.  The  documents  bear  date  of  execution 
January  16,  1877. 

TEXAS  BOUNDARY. 

During  the  year,  information  was  communicated  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  the  Bon.  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  that  the  State  of  Texas  as- 
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serted  juriAdiction  over  that  part  <>f  Indiau  territory  between  the  Bed 
Biver  and  the  North  Fork  of  Red  River  as  a  part  of  her  domain. 

A  report  U|>ou  the  subject  having  been  called  for  from  this  office,  the 
following  was  submitted  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  infor- 
mation of  the  War  Department: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
TTaahingtony  I),  C,  May  10,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  th«  bouor  to  ackoowleilge  the  receipt,  by  reference  from  the  Depart 
ment  for  re|N)rt,  of  a  lett-er  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  the  3d  instant,  inclosing 
copy  of  a  Htateineut  of  the  commanding  otticer  a*;  Fort  Sill,  to  the  effect  that  a  map  of 
Texas,  in  bis  possession,  reprtsents  that  part  of  Indian  territory  bounde<l  on  the  north 
aod  east  by  tbi^  North  Fork  of  Red  River  and  on  the  wt:8t  by  the  one  hundredth  meri- 
dian, as  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Texas  called  Greer  County. 

The  Secretary  of  War  invites  attention  to  th^  remarks  of  the  commanding  general. 
Department  of  the  Missouri,  asking  that  a  decision  be  made  on  tjie  question  of  juris- 
diction over  the  tract  above  described. 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  over  that 
portion  of  country  represented  upon  maps  from  this  t*ft\ce  as  a  part  of  Indian  territory, 
and  lying  between  Red  River  and  the  North  Fork  of  Red  River,  wasor'ginally  defined 
to  be  within  the  United  States  of  America: 

1st.  By  the  treaty  of  Hmits  betvreen  Spain  and  the  United  States,  signed  February 
22,  ltil9.     (U.  8.  Stdts.  at  Large,  vol.  8,  page  254,  art.  3.) 

In  tbi«  tre4ity  the  line  from  the  south,  aft-er  reaching  Red  River,  was  to  follow  the 
coarwe  of  Red  River  westward  to  the  degree  of  longitude  100  west  from  London,  then 
to  eroes  said  river,  and  thence  due  north  to  the  river  Arkansas,  &.C.,  *  •  •  o  ^^^^ 
whole  being  as  laid  down  in  Melish's  map  of  the  United  States,  published  at  Philadel- 
phia, improved  to  the  1st  of  January,  Idld" 

^.  By  treaty  with  the  United  Mexican  States,  January  12,  1H2}:J,  (U.  S.  Stats.,  vol.  8, 

f.372,  art.  1,)  confirm'*  the  validity  of  the  limits  described  in  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
ebmary  22,  1819,  and  art.  2  quotes  the  boundary  line. 

3d.  The  joint  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  u>  the  United  States,  March  I,  184c, 
(Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  5,  p.  797,)  stipulated  that  the  territory  properly  included  within 
and  rightfully  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Texas  may  be  erected  into  a  new  State  to 
be  called  the  State  of  Texas. 

4th.  By  joint  resolution  of  December  29,  1845,  (U.  S.  Stats.,  vol.  9,  p.  108,)  the  State 
of  Texas  was  a^lmittefi  into  the  Union  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  tue  joint  reso- 
Intiuu  of  March  1,  1845,  cite<l  above. 

5th.  By  the  astronomical  8Uive»y  made  of  the  100th  meridian  west  from  Greenwich, 
being  the  boundary  line  between  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  country,  in  the  Indian 
territory  and  the  Statn  of  Texa**,  in  the  month  of  April,  1859,  under  contract  of  VMh 
(rf  October,  1857,  bei  ween  Messrs.  A.  H.  Jones  and  H.  M.  C.  Brown  and  the  Coiumis- 
sioDeroi  Indian  Afiairs,  the  initial  point  of  the  boundary  was  determined  to  be  at  the 
intersection  of  the  said  meridian  with  what  is  design at^nl  upon  maps  from  this  ofiice 
uRed  River,  ano  a  monument  was  established  thirtv  chains  due  north  from  the  north 
bank  of  I  he  river. 

The  surveyors  in  their  field  notes  of  the  survey  remark :  "The  river  due  south  from 
nnooanjent  is  76  ch.-iins  and  85  links  wide  from  h  gh-water  mark  to  high-  vau-r  mark; 
wbile  the  North  Fork  of  Rwl  River  is  23  chain>4  wid^*.  It  will  be  snflicient  to  ^ay  to 
those  interested  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  its  beifg  the  main  branch 
of  Red  River,  as  was  doubted  by  some  p^^rsons  with  whom  we  had  conversed  relative 
to  the  matter  before  seeing  it,  fur  the  reason  the  channel  is  larger  than  all  the  revst  of 
iti  tributaries  combined,  l)esides  afi'ording  its  *qiial  sliare  of  wat^ r,  ThuU|/h  like  the 
other  branches  in  many  places  the  water  is  swallowed  up  by  it4«  broad  and  extensive 
aand-beds;  but  water  can,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  bti  obtained  from  1  to  3  feet  from 
the  snrface  io  the  main  I>e4l  of  the  stream.  Captai  i  Marcy,  in  his  report  and  map, 
alBo  specifies  it  as  the  Keche-ah-que-hono,  or  main  Red  R  ver.'' 

6tb.  Under  the  act  of  Congress  ai)proved  June  5th,  1858,  (U.  S.  Stats.,  vol.  11,  p.  *nO,) 
inthorizing  the  President  of  the  Uuited  States  in  conjunction  with  the  State  of  Texas 
to  run  and  mark  the  boundary  line  between  the  territories  of  the  Uui>t>d  States  and 
the  State  of  Tex<»s,  and  by  the  second  section  of  said  act,  it  was  required  that  land- 
marks be  estoiblisavd  at  the  t)oint  of  beginning  on  Red  River,  and  at  the  other  cor- 
i»«rs,  dec. 

Accordingly,  joint  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  a-id  the  State  of 
Tens  proceeded  to  the  field  in  May  and  June,  1800,  and  commenced  work  from  the 
point  where  the  lOOtb  meridian  crossed  the  Canadian  River;  they  retraced  the  merid- 
ian line  established  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Jones  in  1859,  as  aforesaid,  and  prolonged 
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it  farther  north  to  the  intersection  of  the  36^  30'  of  north  latitude,  or  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  State  of  TexaH,  thereby  determining;  the  jiiriadiction  over  said  territory 
west  of  I  he  North  Fork  of  Rt*d  Kiver  to  be  within  the  Juited  States. 

Referring  to  that  part  of  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Rnffner,  chief  en^^ineer  officer 
Department  of  Missouri,  (received  with  hotter  of  S<<cretAry  of  War,)  wherein  Lieaten- 
ant  Rntiner  states  thar  the  tract  in  qnestion  is  represente<l  upon  maps  from  the  Inte- 
rior Department  as  public  land,  I  have  to  say  that  this  hind  is  a  part  of  the  ceded 
lands  to  th^  United  States  by  the  Choctmcs  and  Chickasaws  by  treaty  of  April  2ti,  1866,  (see 
U.  S.  Stats,  at  Lar^e,  vol.  14,  page  7(50,)  and  forms  a  part  of  Indian  territory,  though 
not  yet  permanently  located  by  any  tribe  of  Ividiaus. 

The  strip  of  land  north  of  Texas  and  west  of  the  lOOth  meridian,  the  jurisdiction 
over  which  is  also  referred  by  Lieutenant  Ruffner,  is  public  land  Itelooging  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  as  proposed  by  act  of  Congress  approved  September  9,  1H50,  vol.  9,  p. 
446,  was  subsequently  relincpiished  by  ihe  State  of  Texas  (s<'e  proclamation  of  the 
President,  U.  S.  Stat«.  at  Large,  vol.  9,  p.  1005)  declaring  act  of  1850,  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  Texas,  to  be  in  force. 

In  considemtion  of  the  foregoin<  statement,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  the 
land  in  qnestion  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  does  not  belong  to 
the  State  of  Texiv*,  ^  the  map  of  the  State,  in  the  poi>session  of  the  commanding  officer 
at  Fort  Sill,  is  ma<le  to  represent  as  belonging  to  Texas.  The  opinion  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  Red  River  mentioned  in  the  treaty  with  Spain  in  1819,  as  laid  down  on 
Melish's  map  and  referred  to  in  the  treaty,  is  identical  with  the  present  main  Red 
River  <ielineated  on  the  maps  of  the  Unit'ed  Staters,  as  upon  inspection  of  the  map  re- 
ferred to  in  the  treaty,  and  now  on  the  files  of  the  State  Department,  is  made  to  ap- 
pear. Additional  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  Red  River  as  represented  on  the 
Melisli  map  with  the  main  Red  River  as  shown  on  the  maps  of  this  office,  oousists  in 
the  fact  thnt  the  map  of  the  Unit'<^d  States  of  the  repnblic  of  Mexico  by  Distumell, 
published  in  Spanish  in  1848,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities  and  laws  of  Mexico, 
and  which  was  used  by  the  Mexican  boundary  commission  in  surveying  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  the  repnblic  of  Mexico,  corroborates  the  course  of  the 
Re<l  River  as  laid  down  on  the  Melish's  map  referred  to  in  the  aforesaid  treaty  with 
Spain  in  1819. 

It  further  appears  that  neither  the  Melish  map  nor  that  of  DisturnelPs  shows  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Red  River,  and  hence  the  latter  could  not  have  been  regarded  at 
the  cotemporaneous  dates  of  the  treaties  as  the  bonndary  between  the  United  States 
of  America,  Spain,  Mexico,  or  finally  the  republic  of  Texas. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  foregoing  data  the  extreme  portion  of  the  Indian  territory 
lying  west  of  the  present  North  Fork  of  the  Red  River  and  east  of  the  100th  meridian 
of  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  having  l>een  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States, 
subsequently  coutirmed  by  the  United  Mexican  States  by  treaty  of  January  12,  1828, 
and  not  claimed  by  Mexico  since  her  independence  from  Spain,  estops  the  State  of 
Texas  from  claiming  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the  Indian  territory,  her  own  maps 
of  later  dates  showing  the  same  as  embraced  within  Greer  County  to  the  contruy 
notwithstanding. 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  its  inclosure  and  the  wrapiwr,  are  herewith 
returned. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Commissioner, 

Hon.  Carl  Schukz, 

Stcrelary  of  the  Interior. 


RE-ESTABLISHING  LOST   CORNERS. 

This  office  is  frequently  in  n^ceipt  of  letters  from  county  surveyors  and 
others  in  various  parts  of  tlit^  crountry,  seeking  iuforinatioa  in  regar.l  to 
the  proper  niethoil  of  re-establis'iiuir  lost  coruers  of  die  public  surveys. 

There  being  no  special  law  upon  the  subject,  this  office  has  prepared 
the  following  rules,  based  upon  the  act  of  February  II,  1805,  which  de- 
clares that  all  corners  marked  in  the  surveys  shall  be  established  as  the 
proper  corners  of  sections  or  subdivisions  of  sections  which  they  were 
intended  to  designate;  that  the  boundary  lines  actually  run  and  marked 
in  the  field  shall  be  the  proper  boundary  lines  of  the  sections  or  subdi- 
visions for  which  they  were  intended,  and  that  the  lengths  of  such  lines 
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as  returned  by  the  snrveyor  general  shall  be  held  and  considered  as  the 
tme  lengths : 

Ist.  The  original  corners,  when  they  can  be  found,  must  stand  as  the 
tnie  corners  they  were  intended  to  represent,  even  though  not  exactly 
where  strict  professional  care  might  have  placed  them  in  the  first 
instance. 

2d.  Missing  corners  should  be  reestablished  in  the  Tdentical  localities 
they  originally  occupied.  When  the  point  cannot  be  determined  by  ex- 
isting lai>d  marks  in  the  tield,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  field  notes  of 
the  original  survey.  The  law  provides  that  the  lengths  of  the  lines,  as 
stated  in  the  field  notes,  shall  be  considered  as  the  true  lengtbs  thereof, 
aud  the  <listauces  between  corners  set  down  in  the  field  notes  constitute 
pro|)«^r  <lata  from  which  to  determine  the  true  locality  of  a  missing 
corner;  hence  all  such  should  be  restored  at  distances  pro|>ortiona:e  to 
the  original  nieasnrements  between  existing  original  corners.  That  is, 
if  the  measurement  between  two  existing  corners  overruns  or  falls  short 
of  t  at  stated  in  the  field  notes,  the  excess  or  deficiency  should  be  dis- 
tributed proi#ortionately  among  the  intervening  section  lines  between 
the  said  existing  comers  standing  in  their'  original  places. 

As  has  been  observed,  no  existing  original  corner  can  be  disturbed, 
and  it  will  be  plain  that  any  excess  or  deficiency  in  measurements  l>e- 
tween  existing  comers  cannot  in  any  degree  affect  the  4listances  beyond 
said  existing  corners,  but  must  be  added  or  subtracted  proportionately 
to  or  from  the  intervals  embraced  between  the  corners  which  are  still 
standing. 

BAILBOADS. 

In  the  adjustment  of  land  grants  for  railroad  purposes  considerable 

progress  has  been  made.     In  July,  1872,  a  division  was  organized  in  this 

office  to  which  are  referred  all  questions  growing  out  of  the  adjustment 

of  railroad,  wagon  road,  canal,  and  other  internal  improvement  grants. 

The  examination  of  settlers'  claims  in  conflict  with  those  of  railroad 

companies  forms  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  this  division. 

Prior  to  1871  it  was  the  practice  of  this  office  to  treat  all  reversions  of 
alternate  sections  within  the  limits  of  such  grants  as  inuring  to  railroads, 
and  the  only  question  relating  to  settlement  was  determined  by  the  date 
of  \U  inception. 

By  the  ruling  of  the  Department,  made  during  that  year,  known  as 
the  "Boyd  decision,'' the  practice  was  changed,  and  the  adjnstnient  is 
no  longer  confined  to  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  first  settler  or 
bomestead  claimant,  but  the  right  of  the  parties  is  now  determined  by 
ascertaining  the  exact  status  of  the  land  at  the  date  the  grant  took 
effect.  A  party  originating  a  claim  prior  to  such  time  is  permitted  to 
enter.  In  the  case  of  a  preemption  claim,  if  the  party  abandon  the  land 
prior  to  the  attachment  of  the  conii)any's  right,  or  was  not  legally  quali- 
fied to  have  perfected  an  entry,  the  land  is  awarded  to  the  company  upon 
its  complying  with  the  terms  of  its  grant.  If  the  person  was  qualified 
and  had  a  bona  fide  subsisting  claim  to  the  land  at  the  date  when  the 
f?raut  became  effective,  the  tract  reverts  to  the  Government  and  again 
becomes  subject  to  appropriation  under  the  laws  of  the  Un  ted  States. 

By  the  derision  of  the  Defiartment  of  February  7,  1877,  in  the  case  of 
Chalkley  Thomas  vs.  The  Saint  Jose[)h  and  Denver  City  Kailroad  Com- 
pany, the  ruling  respecting  homestead  entries  was  modified,  and  it  was 
decided  that  a  legal  homestead  entry  of  record  segregates  the  land  from 
the  mass  of  public  lands  and  excepts  the  tract  covered  thereby  from  the 
oi)eration  of  a  railroad  grant  attaching  during  the  existence  of  such 
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ebtry,  thus  relieving  the  settler  from  the  expense  of  a  hearing  to  estab- 
lish the  facts  in  detail  respecting  the  homestead  claimant's  residenoe, 
cultivation,  &c.  Hearings  are  in  constant  progress  for  the  investigation 
of  the  first  named  conflicting  claims,  but  they  are  not  now  held  in  the 
cases  of  homestead  entries  except  where,  in  the  record  itself,  or  apon 
allegations  presented  by  the  company,  sufficient  reason  is  found  for  the 
belief  that  the  entry  was  invalid. 

These  hearings  are  held  before  the  district  officers,  and  are  reported  by 
them  to  this  office.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  testimony  an  award  is 
made,  subject  to  appeal  within  sixty  days  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior.   If  no  appeal  is  tiled  the  award  is  made  final. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  2,729  cases  had  been  received  and 
docketed,  of  which  2,449  have  been  acted  upon,  and  either  settled  by 
award,  so  far  as  the  action  of  this  office  is  concerned,  or  remanded  for 
further  testimony  or  other  action  at  the  local  offices,  leaving  on  the 
dockets  280  cases  received  prior  to  June  30, 1877.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  1,888  of  those  cases  have  been  finally  disposed  of  and  closed  upon 
the  records. 

A  large  number  of  ex  parte  cases  involving  entries  permitted  apon 
alleged  rights  acquired  prior  to  the  withdrawal  of  lands  within  railroad 
limits,  have  also  passed  examination,  and  have  either  been  approved  for 
patent  or  further  suspended,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  proofs  pre- 
sented in  each  case.  The  work  in  this  branch  of  the  division  is  in  a 
satisfactory  condition. 

The  nuir.ber  of  lett«^rs  received  was  3,990.  Five  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  letters  were  written,  covering  3,726  pages  of  record. 

Thirtv-seven  patents  were  issued,  covering  282  pages  of  record,  and 
embracing  23  approved  transcripts,  covering  26  pages. 

The  reports  of  construction  received  during  the  year  aggregate  361.46 
miles,  which,  added  to  the  entire  length  of  constructed  road  previously 
reported  under  the  land  grant  system,  and  the  length  of  roads  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  heretofore  omitted,  amount  to  14,343.18  miles,  distributed 
as  follows: 


States  aud  Territories. 


IlliDois 

Missouri .. 
Alabama  . 
MissisHip])! 
LoiiiHiana 
Micbigan. 
Arkansas . 
Flori<la.  .. 

Iowa 

WiscoF'sin 
Calituniia 
MiniR'sota 
Oregon 


States  aod  Territories.        I  Miles. 

I 

Nevada '  460.00 

Nebraska I  832.00 

Kansas I  1,654.00 

Utah 255.00 

Dakota 196.00 

Colorado !  29d.00 

VVyoniiDg '  400.00 

Indian 155.00 

Washington |  106.00 

Texas,   (where  there   are   no  I 

public  lands) 342. 87 

Total 14,343.18 


In  their  appropriate  place  in  this  report  will  be  found  carefully  pre. 
pared  tables  showing  the  condition  of  the  adjustment  of  the  various 
land  gniuts  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June  last. 

The  more  important  changes  of  ruling  affecting  railroad  grants,  pro- 
mulgated since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  are  fully  set  forth  in 
the  text  of  the  decisions  forming  a  part  of  and  found  iu  their  appro- 
priate place  iu  this  report. 
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By  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  t  he  Leavenworth, 
Lawrence  and  Galveston  Railroad  Company  vs.  United  States,  and  Mis- 
tionri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  Conipany  vs.  Same,  it  was  declared 
that  the  Osage  ceded  lands  in  Kansas  formed  no  part  of  the  grants  to 
the  State  ot  Kansas  for  said  companies.  The  patents  issued  by  the 
Government  therefor  were  vacated,  and  by  the  act  of  August  11,  1876, 
the  lands  were  thrown  open  to  settlement  and  entry.  Steps  were  imme- 
diately taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  terms  of  that  statute,  and  up  to 
the  Sdth  June  last  3,715  filings  and  1,871  entries  had  been  permitted. 

Numerous  controversies  have  a  risen  between  settlers  upon  these  lands, 
and  are  being  rapidly  disposed  of.  In  my  last  annual  report  mention 
was  made  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Newhall 
vs.  Sanger,  wherein  it  was  declared  that  the  lands  within  fraudulent  and 
rejected  exterior  limits  of  Mexican  and  other  private  grants  in  Califor- 
nia were  "  reserved,"  and  not  "public  lands;''  and  that  in  consequence 
tbereot  did  not  pass  to  the  railroad  com[)anies  under  their  grants  made 
during  aach  reservation.  Reference  was  made  also  to  the  fact  that  lists 
of  such  lands  erroneously  patented  to  said  companies  were  being  j)re- 
pared  as  the  bases  for  the  institution  of  suits  to  vacate  such  patents. 
Thus  far  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  this  line. 

The  grant  to  the  California  and  Oregon  Railroad  Company  has  been 
examined,  and  a  list  of  the  traces  erroneously  patented  h<is  been  pre- 
pared. A  demand  has  been  made  upon  this  company  for  a  surrender  of 
the  patents  covering  such  lands,  but  thus  far  no  reply  has  been  received. 
Data  for  use  in  the  suit  are  now  being  prepared,  and  the  matter  will  be 
reported,  with  proper  recommendations,  at  an  early  date.  The  delay  in 
preparing  these  lists  has  been  caused  by  my  limited  clerical  force,  and 
owing  to  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  inex- 
perienced clerks  cannot  be  permitted  to  perform  the  work. 

By  an  act  ot  Congress  approved  April  21, 1876,  certain  illegal  entries 
within  the  limits  of  railroad  grants  are  confirmed,  and  patents  directed 
to  issue  thereon.  While  but  few  patents  have  l)een  issued  under  said 
act,  the  work  of  carrying  into  effect  its  provisions  has  formed  a  great 
part  of  the  labors  of  this  division.  Many  difficulties  are  met  with  in 
the  execution  of  this  law,  owing  more  to  its  rimbiguity  than  the  com- 
plication of  the  cases  brought  within  its  provisions. 

It  a  valid  pre-emption  claim  subsisted  to  a  tract  of  land  at  the  date 
of  attachment  of  a  railroad  company's  right,  it  excepted  the  tract  from 
the  operation  of  the  grant,  and  it  becomes  liable  to  appropriation  by  a 
secoud  claimant,  notwithstanding  the  laud  has  been  patented  to  the 
oompauy,  under  the  former  rulings  of  the  Department. 

DECISIONS  AFFECTING  RAILROAD  GRANTS. 

Depaktmknt  ov  the  Interior, 

Washington^  October  8,  1877. 

Siu:  I  have  coiiHidored  the  case  of  Thomas  McOiiat  vs.  The  Winona  and  Saint  Peter 
RailrTO(i  Coiupauy,  involving  the  southwest  quarter  se<'.tioFi  *29,  township  IIO,  range  27, 
New  I'lin,  Minn.,  on  appeal  from  your  decision  of  January  2(5,  1877,  adverse  to  Mr.  Mo- 
Ooat 

The  tract  in  question  is  within  the  six  mile  limits  of  the  grant  to  the  Transit,  now 
y inoiia  and  Saint  Pet-er  Railroad  Company,  the  right  of  which  to  the  lands  included 
"1  il8  grant  attached  July  17,  1857. 

Thi8  land  was  approved  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  the  benefit  of  said  company 
Iwinber  1,  1862. 

I^e  records  of  your  office  show,  that  one  Timothy  T.  White  filed  declaratory  state- 
>^t  12708  for  said  tract,  May  26,  1857,  alleging  settlement  March  1,  of  the  same  year. 

H^Ooat  applied  to  file  for  said  tract  May  31, 1870,  alleging  settlement  July  5, 1868, 
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but  bin  application  was  refused  by  tbe  local  officers  for  tbe  reason  that  tbe  land  bad 
been  certified  t-o  tbe  railroad  company. 

You  rejected  McOuat's  ap]>Hcatiou  on  authority  of  my  predecessor's  decision  in  the 
case  of  T.  D.  Scott  vs.  The  IIastin>;H  and  Dakota  Railroan  Company,  decided  May  8, 
187H.  Since  your  decision  was  rendered,  Mr.  McOuat  has  submitted  two  affidavits, 
showing  the  grounds  on  which  his  claim  is  base<1. 

The  tii-st  of  thene  affidavits  is  niaile  by  S[M)nc^!r  Sutherland,  who  alleges  that  Timo- 
thy White  settled  on  the  land  in  dispute  in  tbe  sfiring  of  the  year  lHo7,  and  built  a 
house  and  resided  upon  and  cultivated  and  impr>»ved  said  tract  until  latti  in  tbe  fall  of 
that  year,  when,  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  his  bouse  by  a  prairie  fire,  he  left  the 
land  and  did  not  thereaft'er  return  to  it.  He  also  states  that  McOuat  has  lived  on 
said  tract  continuously  since  the  year  lri(>7,  uiid  has  valuable  improvemeut«  thereon. 
The  second  atUdavit  is  that  of  the  applicant  himself,  who  alleges  that  he  settled  on 
said  land  in  July,  16G7,  and  has  lived  thereon  with  bis  family  since  the  date  of  his  set- 
tlement. 

He  also  alleges  that  his  improvements  are  worth  the  sum  of  81^500. 

The  grant  to  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  lo  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
Winona,  via  Saint  Peter,  to  a  point  on  the  Big  Sioux  River  south  of  tbe  f  »rty-tifth 

garalle)  of  north  latitude,  is  found  in  the  1st  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
[arch  3, 1857,  but  the  act  expressly  excepts  from  the  grant  any  odd  numbered  sections 
of  land,  or  parts  thereof,  which  had  been  sold  by  the  Government  or  to  which  the  right 
of  pre-emption  had  attached  at  the  time  the  Hue  of  said  road  was  definitely  fixed,  and 
certain  other  lands  are  granted  to  said  company  in  lieu  of  lands  thus  lost.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  cite  authorities  to  show  that  if  the  pre-emption  claim  of  White  was  a  valid 
one  at  the  time  the  right  of  the  road  attached  in  July,  1857,  this  tract  was  thereby 
excepted  out  of  the  grant,  and  if  so  excepted,  it  follows  that  it  was  improperly  certi- 
fied to  t  ho  road. 

Whether  or  not  this  tract  inured  to  the  grant,  must  depend  upon  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  a  valid  pre-emption  claim  at  the  time  the  line  of  the  road  was  definitely 
fixed. 

If  White's  claim  was  valid  at  the  date  of  definite  location,  then  by  the  very  termi 
of  the  act  this  tract  was  excepted  from  the  grant,  and  a  mere  erroneous  certification 
could  not  pas*«  title  to  the  company. 

I  do  not  think  the  case  cited  in  suppoit  of  your  decision  is  in  point,  and  I  therefore 
direct  that  a  hearing  be  ordered  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  pre-emption  claim  of 
Whit*. 

If  the  testimony  taken  on  the  bearing  is  of  a  character  to  show  that  White  was  a 
qualified  pre-einptor,  and  that  his  claim  was  a  valid  and  subsisting  one  at  the  time  the 
right  of  the  road  attached,  the  company  should  be  called  upon  to  relinquish  said  tract 
to  the  United  States. 

If  the  company  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  relinquish,  then  you  will  report  that  fact  to 
this  Department,  in  order  that  proiH.T  st-eps  may  be  taken  to  procure  the  cancellation 
of  the  patent  to  said  company. 

Your  decision  is  reversed,  and  the  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  of  June  1, 
1677,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHURZ, 

Secret4irff, 

The  CoMMissioNEU  of  tiik  General  Land  Office. 

The  words  •'  i)ablic  lauds,''  in  tbe  first  section  of  the  act  of  April  21, 

187G,  were  used  in  a  special  sense,  meaning  land  within  the  limits  of  any 

laud  grant  j>rior  to  tbe  date  of  the  receipt  at  the  district  office  of  the 

letter  of  withdrawal. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

IVanhingtonj  Jugwtt  I),  1876. 

Sir:  I  have  considered  tbe  case  of  Nancy  H.  Plonch  (widow  of  Everani  Plonch)  vs. 
Tbe  Missouri  Riv<*r,  Fort  Scott  and  Gnlf  Railroad  Conipany,  iiivolvinji;'  the  rij^bt  to 
the  soutlu^ast  quarter  section  :53,  t4>wn8bip  'Jo,  rauj^e  22  east,  Independence  district, 
Kansas,  couiini^  up  on  appeal  by  the  former  from  your  adverse  decision  of  January  ti5 
lasr. 

Tbe  land  is  wiibin  the  limits  of  tbe  grant  to  the  company,  which  took  fffecr,  as  per 
decision  of  Ibis  Department  of  A])ril  7,  1^7^),  in  the  Tinsman  case,  .June  27,  IritW.  With- 
drawal made  June  Ti,  I'-'liD. 

On  Mav  1<>,  1^0:^,  one  William  N.  Flv  made  homestead  entry  of  the  tract.  He  aban- 
doned  the  lan<l  in  Auj^ust,  l.*^)t>,  aixl  his  entry  was  formally  canceled  Angast  2'i,  IfiGd. 
Proof  of  abandonment  being  made  at  the  instance  of  Everard  Plonch. 

October  2'r',  IHtW,  said  Plonch  was  permitted  to  make  homestead  entry  of  the  land. 
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He  died  July  25,  167:).  On  Octol)er  12, 1875,  his  widow,  Naocy  H.,  applied  to  make 
final  proof,  said  proof  showing  settlement  September  28, 1868.  Affidavits  accompany- 
ing it  set  forth  toat  Plonch  bought  the  improvements  and  possessory  ri^bt  of  one  Stub- 
blefield,  who  had  occnpied  it  for  one  year,  and  who  had  bought  from  Fly,  the  original 
homestead  claimant. 

This  can  only  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Plonch  had  some  legal 
or  equitable  right  anterior  to  his  homestead  entry.  Assuming  the  facts  to  be  estab* 
lisheid  as  stated,  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  help  Plouch's  claim,  for  it  is  so  well  settled  as 
to  be  beyond  question,  that  a  homestead  entry  takes  efifeot  only  from  its  date,  and  can 
have  no  retroactive  effect. 

It  is  well  settled  '*  that  a  homestead  claim,  to  exclude  land  from  a  railroad  grant, 
must  be  subsisting,  and  capable  of  being  perfected  at  the  time  the  road  was  definitely 
located."  (See  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  Company  r^:  Block,  Copp*H  Land 
Laws,  395;  Sayors  r«.  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Kailroad  Company,  /&.,  397; 
circular,  August  15,  1872,  lb.,  389.) 

In  ibis  case  the  claim  of  Fly  had  been  abandoned  nearly  two  years,  and  was  not  capa- 
ble of  being  perfected. 

It  therefore  did  not  operate  to  protect  the  land  it  covered  from  the  grant,  and  the 
same  duly  attached  at  date  of  definite  locaiion,  to  wit,  June  27,  1868.  I  think,  there- 
fore, the  eitry  must  be  canceled,  unless  saved  by  the  act  of  April  21  last,  **  To  confirm 
pre-emption  and  homestead  entries  of  public  lands  within  the  limits  of  railroad  grants,^' 
6te.  The  first  section  of  said  act  provides,  *'  That  all  pre-emption  and  homestead  entries 
*  *  *  of  the  public  lands  made  in  good  faith  by  actual  settlers  upon  tracts  of  land 
of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each  within  the  limits  of  any  land 
grant  prior  to  tbe  time  when  notice  of  withdrawal  of  the  lands  embraced  in  such 
grants  are  received  at  the  local  office,  •  •  •  and  where  the  pre-emption  and  home- 
stead laws  have  been  complied  with  they  shall  be  confirmed,  and  patents  for  tbe  same 
iball  issne  to  the  parties  entitled  thereto." 

Plonch's  entry  is  clearly  within  this  section  and  entitled  to  confirmation,  provided 
lands  within  the  limits  of  the  grant,  after  definite  location  of  tbe  line  of  route,  and 
prior  to  withdrawal,  may  be  considered  pi<6Zic  lands  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 
Being  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  this  phrase  as  it  occurs  in 
tbe  first  section  of  said  act  as  quoted,  I,  on  the  29th  ultimo,  referred  it,  with  a  state- 
ment of  this  case,  to  tbe  honorable  Attorney  General  for  his  opinion.    I  am  in  receipt 
of  bis  opinion,  dated  4th  instant,  wherein  he  holds,  after  reciting  the  facts  in  the  case 
tod  the  material  portion  of  the  section,  as  follows:    *' In  this  connection  you  ask 
whether  the  section  above  quoted  is  applicable  to  the  case  of  Ploucb,  and,  more  specific- 
tlly,  whether  lands  situated  as  those  granted  to  the  railroad  company  after  it«  map  of 
lorvey  had  been  filed  and  before  notice  of  their  withdrawal^  can  bo  termed  public  lands 
within  the  meaning  of  such  section. 

*^The  question  is  not  whether  lands  in  that  sitnation  are  in  gentral  public  lands,  but 
whether  from  the  context  and  other  means  of  int«^rproting  the  above  statute,  it  ap- 
pears that  Congress  there  intended  by  the  phrase  'public  lauds*  to  designate  lauds  so 
situated. 

"I  tbink  it  plain  that  Congress  in  the  above  act  used  that  phrase  in  a  Hpectal 
t^9e,  Tirtnally  being  lands  within  the  limits  of  any  land  grant  prior  to  the  time  when 
notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  at  the  local  laud  office,  &.C.,  and  therefore  I  conclude 
that  fhe  case  of  Plonch  is  included  therein.'' 

1  adopt  this  opinion  as  the  true  construction  of  the  law  and  the  proper  drciHion  of 
this  case.  Yon  will  therefore  permit  the  entry  to  stand  and  xtroceed  to  completion  in 
conformity  to  law. 

I  reverse  your  decision,  and  return  the  papers  in  tbe  case  transmitted  with  your  let- 
ter of  May  19  last. 

Very  respectfully, 

Z.  CHANDLKR, 

Stcrtiary. 
The  COMMISSIONKR  OF  THE  GENERAL  LaNI)  OfFICE. 

Where  a  party  fails  to  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  local  officers,  the 
award  becomes  final  as  to  bis  right,  and  is  not  subject  to  review  by  this 
office. 

Department  of  the  Interhjr, 

IVaahingUUf  July  5iO,  18TG. 

Sir:  I  have  considered  the  appeal  of  the  Califorina  and  Oregon  Railroa<l  Company 
from  your  decision  of  September  17, 1875,  in  the  case  of  George  W.  Eaton  r».  California 
Md  Oregon  Railroad  Company,  involving  the  right  to  north  half  of  sonthfaKt  (]naiter, 
Dortheast  quarter  of  southwest  quarter,  and  lots  14  and  15,  section  35,  township  2*2  north, 
nmge  1  east,  Maryaville,  Cal. 
6l 
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The  land  in  qnestioD  is  within  the  withdrawal  limits  of  the  California  and  On 
Railroad,  the  right  of  which  company  attached  Septemher  13, 1HG7. 

Township  plat  was  iiled  June  24,  1867,  suspended  pame  day,  and  released  from 
pension  September  14, 1H68.  David  W.  Haines  filed  declaratory  Rtatement  5443  Nqi 
ber  12,  1H68,  alleging  settlement  of  the  laud  in  question  December  26,  1H65.  His  ol 
was  canceled  by  you  March  24,  1874. 

At  some  time  prior  to  July  16,  1875,  but  on  what  day  the  record  does  not  disc 
Eaton,  who  had  succeeded  Haines  in  the  possession  of  the  laud,  applied  to  file  decl 
tory  statement  for  it,  and  at  the  last  named  date  a  notice  of  said  applicatinu  was  isi 
to  the  railroad  company  returoable  on  the  2d  September  following,  lioth  parties 
peared  and  proof  was  taken,  the  point  at  issue  being  whether  Haines's  ciettleiuent 
filing  operated  to  except  the  land  from  the  grant  to  the  railroad  company. 

U|K)n  consideration  of  the  proof,  the  register  and  receiver  held  that  it  did  not, 
**  decided  that  George  W.  Eaton  is  not  entitled  to  file  his  declaratory  statement  foi 
tract  claimed,  and  that  the  land  in  question  inures  to  the  California  and  Oregon  I 
road  Company.'^  This  decision  was  made  December  30, 1874,  and  notice  served  on 
ton  on  the  following  day.    He  took  no  appeal  from  this  decision. 

The  papers  were  forwarded  to  your  office  and  the  ease  was  there  reviewed ;  thi 
cision  of  the  register  and  receiver  was  reversed,  and  the  declaratory  statement  of  E 
was  ordered  to  be  received  by  them.  In  this  I  think  there  was  manifest  error, 
decision  of  the  register  and  receiver  rejecting  Eaton's  application,  not  having  beei 
pealed  from,  was  nnal  as  to  him,  and  was  not  subject  to  review  by  yon.  (Browi 
White,  Copp's  Land  Laws,  p.  298 ;  Shuster  vs,  Grady,  /6.,  ;il4.) 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  railroad  company  is  entitled  to  the  land.  Vi 
the  proof  as  to  Haines's  qualifications  as  a  pre-emptor  is  not  as  full  as  coald  bedesi 
enough  appears  to  raise  a  very  strong  presumption  that  he  was  qualified,  and  tha 
occupation  of  and  claim  to  the  land  was  sufficient  to  except  it  from  the  grant. 

Upon  the  evidence  in  the  case,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  your  duty  to  refuse  to  cei 
and  patent  the  land  to  the  company.  But  it  appears  that  on  the  7tn  Mareb»  1875,^ 
this  contest  was  pending  in  your  office,  a  patent  was  issued  for  the  land  in  qaestio 
the  railroad  company. 

By  this  act  of  gross  carelessness  the  burden  of  proof  is  oast  npon  the  Govemmei 
show  that  the  lands  did  not  pass  by  the  grant  to  the  company,  and  a  farther  IdtmI 
tion  is  made  necessary.  I  have,  therefore,  to  reverse  your  decision,. alk>wing  £ato 
file  his  declaratory  statement  for  the  land,  and  to  direct  that  further  proof  be  Ui 
by  the  register  and  receiver  as  to  the  qnalifications  of  Haines  as  a  pre-emptor  at 
time  he  occupied  the  land. 

If,  on  such  proof,  his  qualification  shall  appear,  you  will  renew  your  demand  on 
company  for  a  release  of  the  land  and  return  of  the  patent,  and,  in  case  it  shall  re 
to  comply  therewith,  you  will  report  the  fact  to  me,  in  order  that  legal  proceed 

may  be  instituted  to  set  the  patent  aside. 

#  #  »  «  «  •  • 

The  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter,  F,  of  December  30, 1875,  are  herewith 
turned. 

Very  respectfully, 

Z,  CHANDLER, 

Secretm 
The  CoMMissiONKR  OF  THE  Gkxkral  Lani>  OFI'ICK. 


Dkpaktment  op  thk  Interior, 

jyashingtOHj  May  14, 187 

Sir:  I  have  con8idere<l  the  application  of  Messrs.  Britton  and  Gray  for  a  recot 
cratiou  of  the  decisiou  of  my  predecesHor,  dated  July  20, 1876,  iu  the  ease  of  Goorgi 
Eaton  V8.  The  Califoruia  aud  Oregon  Railroad  Couipany. 

In  support  of  th«  application  a  number  of  affidavits  have  been  filed,  in  which 
alleged  that  Eaton  has  resided  upon  the  laud  since  the  year  1808. 

In  the  decision  of  my  predecessor,  the  claim  of  Eatou  was  rejected  on  the  gro 
that  he  had  not  ap^iealed  from  the  decision  of  the  local  officers  ivjecting  his  claim. 

A  new  hearing  was  ordered,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  valioit 
the  claim  of  the  i  ail  road  company  to  the  tract,  the  right  of  the  company  depending  i 
the  validity  of  the  prior  pre-emption  claim  of  David  W.  Haines. 

This  hearing  should  proceed,  aud  the  status  of  the  laud  be  det^rmined^npon  the 
deuce  submitted. 

Eaton,  by  his  failure  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  local  officers,  lost  any  righ 
may  have  acquired  by  settlement,  as  against  the  claim  of  aa  adverse  settler  who 
tied  aud  com  [died  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  subsequent  to  December  '30^  1 
the  date  of  the  decisiou  of  the  local  officers,  aud  prior  to  iSeptember  17,  1875,  the 
of  the  decision  of  your  office  allowiug  him  to  tile,  from  which  time  it  should  be 
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lideKd  that  be  was  restored  to  his  position  as  an  applicant  and  a  party  in  interest 
before  your  office,  whose  claim  is  not  finality  adjudicated. 

Kit  should  be  ascertained  that  the  question  is  one  between  himself  and  the  Govern- 
mentfhis  claim  shonld  be  determined  upon  its  merits ;  and  to  that  end,  evidence  on  the 
qoestion  of  his  residence  on  the  tract  and  compliance  with  the  law  from  date  of  alleged 
settlement  should  be  admitted.  All  claimants  of  record  should  be  made  parties  to  the 
ht-aring. 
The  papers  in  the  case  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  BELL, 
Acting  Stvrctury, 
The  Commissioner  of  thk  Gkneral  Land  Office. 

Where  au  entry  is  eoDfirmed  under  the  act  of  April  21, 1870,  the  rail- 
road coinpapy  will  be  permitted  to  relinquish  the  tract  embraced  in  such 
confirmed  claim,  and  select  indemnity  therefor  under  the  act  of  June 
22, 1874. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  D,  ('.,  September  IG,  187G. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  letter  from  John  B.  Bloss,  esq.,  dated  lUh 
iDstaot.  asking  whether  the  Sioux  City  and  Saint  Paul  Bailroad  Company  is  entitliMl 
toieleot,  ander  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  22,  le574,  land  in  lieu  of  the  wesfThalf 
of  the  Dortheaat  quarter  and  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  5, 
towDbhip  tiS  Dortn,  range  44  west,  Sioux  Cify  district,  Iowa,  lost  to  the  grant  by  reascm 
of  (he  ounfirmation  of  homestead  entry  No.  605,  final  certificate  No.  d29,  of  Jacob 
Weaver,  ^oder  the  act  of  April  2L  last,  by  your  decision  of  17th  ultimo. 

It  ia  w«ll  known  that  under  the  rulings  of  the  Department,  based,  it  is  believed, 
upon  welJ-aettled  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  right  of  said  company  attached 
vpoD  the  definite  location  of  its  line  of  route,  and  that  jfrom  that  time  title  vested  in 
US  tpecifio  lands  erabrace<l  within  the  lateral  limits  fixed  by  such  definite  location. 
The  entry  was  oonfirnied  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  lrJ76,  but  such  confirnia- 
tioD  eoold  not  take  away  nor  divest  the  rights  of  the  company. 

Where  an  entry  comes  clearly  within  the  provisions  of  the  confirmatory  statute, 
pitent  most  issue  to  the  individual.  The  right  of  the  company  to  relinquish  under 
tbfe  act  of  1874  is  not,  however,  by  such  confirmation  restricted  or  removed.  It  was 
the  manifest  intent  of  the  act  of  1B76  (as  appears  from  a  perusal  of  the  debates  in 
CoDgresB  thereon)  to  confirm  the  entries  as  a  basis  for  patents  to  issue,  so  as  to  give 
ibe  claimants  a  proper  standing  before  the  courts  to  test  the  question  of  title,  and  it 
i^clearly  evident  to  me  that  it  could  do  nothing  more.  It  cenaiuly  could  not  operate 
to  divest  rights  long  since  acquired  under  previous  laws. 

By  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Gal- 
veston Railroad  Company  vs.  United  States,  known  as  the  Osag^  decision — not  yet  re- 
ported—it was  declared  that,  from  the  date  of  the  att'ichment  of  the  right  of  the  coui- 
paoy  by  definite  location,  pre-emption  and  other  rights  ceased,  and  could  not  there- 
after be  initiated. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  the  company  is  still  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  act  of  lrf74.  In  view,  however,  of  the  importance  of  the  question,  I  sub- 
mit the  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  supervisory  authority,  and  have  to  request 
;oQr  iDAtructious  in  the  matter  before  couimuuicating  to  the  parties  interested  my  de- 
(ikioD  in  the  case. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ibodient  servant, 

U.  J.  BAXTER, 

Acting  Coininissioncr. 

Hon.  Z.  ClIANDLEP, 

iittrttary  of  ihti  Interior. 

DeI'AKTMKNT   of  THE   IXTEKIOU, 

Wiuihingtony  D,  C,  Octobtr  1(5,  1870. 

,  Sir:  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  l(>th  ultimo, 
i<iclui4iii(r  a  letter  from  John  S.  Bhtss,  esq.,  attorney  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Saint  Paul 
Kailroau  Company,  which  submita  the  tjnestion  whether  in  the  case  of  Jacob  Weaver 
f».8ioux  City  and  Saint  Panl  Railroad  Company  the  company  will  not  be  entitled  to 
indemuity  under  the  act  of  June  22,  1H74. 

VoQ  express  the  opinion  that  in  this  case  the  company  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
til.*  pToviHions  of  the  act  above  mentioned. 

icvucar  in  yonr  opinion.    In  the  case  above  mentioned  and  similar  cases  the  com- 
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pany,  on  relinquishment  of  its  title  t3  the  settler,  will  be  entitled  to  select  Ilea  lands 
under  the  act  above  cited. 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Bloss  is  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  T.  GORHAM, 

Acting  Secretary. 
The  Commissioner  of  the  Genervl  Land  Office. 

An  entry,  to  be  confirmed  under  the  language  in  the  first  section  of 
the  act  of  April  21,  1876,  "  after  their  restoration  to  market  by  order  of 
the  General  Land  Office,"  must  come  clearly  within  its  provisions.  The 
land  must  have  been  acUuilly  restored. 

Depautmknt  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  24,  1876. 

Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  case  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  and  Missonri  River  Railroad 
Company  vs.  James  Shelmerdine,  involving  the  right  to  the  east  half  of  the  northwest 
quarter  and  sonthwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter,  section  22,  'township  88,  range 
37,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  on  appeal  from  your  decision  of  February  14,  1876,  holding  for 
cancellation  the  latter's  homestead  entry  on  said  tract. 

Shelmerdine  made  homestt^ail  entry  March  3, 1869 ;  made  final  proof  and  received 
final  certificate  January  19,  1875. 

The  grounds  of  appeal,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  that  the  entry  has  been  con- 
firmed by  an  act  of  Congress,  have  been  frequently  decided  by  this  Department,  and 
a  further  consideration  of  them  is  not  deemed  necessary ;  but  the  important  aaestion 
remains,  is  the  entry  confirmed  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  21,  18767 

The  claimant  alleges  that  the  tract  in  question  was  included  1d>  the  clear  list  of  lands 
ordered  by  express  instructions  of  the  General  Land  Ofiice  to  be  sold  at  public  sale 
October  29, 1866.  These  lands  were  ordered  to  be  restored  to  mafket  October  29, 1866, 
by  notice  dated  July  5,  1866.  By  letter  dated  September  21,  If^,  the  order  was  sus- 
pended for  one  year  from  July  5, 1866,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  the  lands  were 
held  subject  to  homestead  and  pre-emption  settlement  only. 

By  letter  from  your  office  dated  \ugU8t  5, 1867,  the  register  and  receiver  were  ordered 
to  restore  the  lands  after  thirty  days'  public  notice,  and  the  lands  were  actually  re- 
stored to  market  September  23,  1867. 

Without  discussing  the  legal  right  or  power  to  restore  these  lands,  it  must  be  held 
that  they  were  restored  to  market  so  far  as  an  express  order  of  the  General  Land  Office 
couM  efi'ect  that  purpose.  Public  notice  to  that  effect  was  given,  and  parties  making 
entries  in  good  faith,  in  accordance  with  that  notice,  have  an  equitable  right  to  claim 
the  protection  of  the  Government,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  extended. 

The  hrst  section  of  the  act  approved  April  21,  1876,  provides  that  homestead  and 
pre-emption  entries  made  iu  good  f<iith  by  actual  settlers  upon  lands  after  ''their  res- 
toration to  market  by  order  of  the  General  Land  Office/'  and  when  the  laws  have 
been  complied  with  and  proper  proof  made,  shall  be  confirmed. 

It  is  plain,  I  think,  that  the  intention  of  Congress  was  clearly  expressed  by  the 
language  used.  Entries  made  in  good  faith  on  lands  after  their  restoration  to  market 
by  order  of  the  General  Laud  Office  are  confirmed,  and  patents  are  ordered  to  issue  to 
said  claimants. 

It  is  contended  by  counsel  for  the  railroad  company  that  the  tract  in  question  inured 
to  the  grant  for  said  company  June  2,  1864 ;  that  it  was  no  longer  public  land,  and 
could  not  be  affected  by  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  April  21, 1876. 

Upon  this  point  I  am  governed  by  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Unite<l 
States,  of  August  4,  1876,  as  follows:  ''I  think  it  plain  that  Congress  in  the  above  act 
used  that  phrase  (public  lauds)  in  a  special  sense,  virtually  defined  in  the  context  as 
being  lands  within  the  limits  of  any  laud  grant  prior  to  the  time  when  notice  of  their 
withdrawal  is  received  at  the  local  land  office,^'  &c.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Department 
to  execute  the  plain  provisions  of  the  law  and  not  question  what  the  efi'ect  will  be. 

Was  the  tract  claimed  by  Shelmerdine  restored  to  market  by  order  of  the  General 
Land  Office  ?  His  attorney  alleges  that  it  was  in  the  list  of  lands  ordered  to  be  sold 
September  23,  1867. 

LJpon  examination  of  the  list  of  vacant  lands  referred  to,  prepared  by  your  office,  I 
fail  to  find  the  tract  in  question.  The  tract  book  of  your  office  shows  that  a  military 
bounty  land  warrant  was  located  on  said  land  May  24,  1H.'>6.  This  entry  was,  how- 
ever, erroneous,  as  the  tract  located  was  in  township  87.  The  error  was  detected  and 
corrected,  but  at  what  date  I  am  unable  to  state.  The  fact  of  this  erroneous  entry  no 
doubt  accounts  for  the  non-appvaiance  of  the  tract  iu  the  list  prepared  by  your  office 
in  th«  spring  of  1866,  but  it  must  be  treated  as  land  not  restored  to  market.  The  rec- 
ord Further  shows  thnt  the  liiiid*  was  eutt^red  aH  a  honit'stead  July  20,  1867.     This  entry 
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was  canceled  Jaoaary  30,  1869;  beuce  it  could  not  be  treated  as  vacant  land  subject 
to  restoration  September  23, 18(]7. 

The  tract  was  vacant  Jane  2, 1864,  and  by  the  terms  of  tbe  granting  act  inured  to 
the  grant  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  company  at  that  date;  and  the  homestead  en- 
try, not  beins  confirmed  by  the  act  of  April  21,  1876,  mast  fail. 

Your  decieioD  is  affirmed ;  and  the  papers  transmitted  with  yonr  letter  of  August  24, 
1876,  are  herewith  retnmed. 

Very  respectfully,  CHAS.  T.  GORHAM, 

Acting  Secretary, 

The  COMMISSIOXER  OF  THE  GENERAL  LaND  OFFICE. 

A  lei^al  homestead  entry  of  record  segregates  the  land  from  the  mass 
of  public  lands,  and  excepts  the  tract  covered  thereby  from  the  opera- 
tion of  a  railroad  grant  attaching  daring  the  existence  of  such  entry. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  7,  1877. 

SiK  :  I  have  considered  the  case  of  Chalkley  Thomas  vs.  The  Saint  Joseph  and  Den- 
ver City  Railroad  Company,  involving  the  right  to  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  5, 
iowDsbip  2  north,  range  2  east,  Beatrice,  Nebr.,  on  appeal  from  your  decision  uf  April 
27. 1876,  holding  for  cancellation  the  homestead  entry  of  the  former. 

This  tract  is  within  the  limits  of  the  grant  for  the  above  named  railroad  company, 
made  by  act  of  Congress  approved  Jaly  23, 1866. 

Said  road  was  definitely  located  March  21,  1870,  and  tbe  notice  of  withdrawal  was 
received  at  the  local  office  April  15,  1870.  Tbomas  made  homestead  entry  July  26,^ 
1871,  and  made  final  proof  January  20, 1874.  Thomas  Keyes  made  homestead  entry  fur 
the  tract  November  11, 1868. 

At  ^  trial  held  January  25, 1870,  on  the  charge  of  abandonment,  it  was  shown  that 
Keyea  never  resided  upon  the  land  nor  improved  the  same,  and  said  entry  was  canceled 
fat  abandonment  May  20, 1870. 

Firom  this  atatement  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  date  of  the  definite  location  of  the 
road  the  tract  in  question  was  covered  by  a  homestead  entry,  subsequently  canceled 
for  abandonment,  and  the  anestions  arise.  Did  said  entry  defeat  the  claim  of  the  rail- 
road company,  and  does  a  nomestead  entry  operate  as  a  reservation  of  the  land  oov- 
wed  from  all  other  appropriation  f 

If  a  homestead  entry  is  a  legal  appropriation  of  the  land,  it  is  a  well  established 
jffinciple  of  law  that  from  the  moment  of  such  entry  the  land  becomes  severed  from 
the  mass  of  pablic  lands,  and  no  subsequent  law,  proclamation,  nor  sale  would  be  con- 
■tmed  to  embrace  or  operate  upon  it,  although  no  other  reservation  were  made  of  it. 
(13  Peters,  498 ;  2  Otto,  733.)  The  preference  right  to  purchase,  the  onl^^  right  initiated 
under  the  pre-emption  law  by  settlement,  is  not,  prior  to  payment  and  entry,  such  a 
lecU  appropriation  of  the  land  as  above  indicated.    (15  Wall.,  77.) 

This  doctrine  was  reaffirmed  in  tbe  case  of  Shepley  et  al.  vs.  Cowan  et  al.j  (1  Otto, 
330,)  in  which  the  conrt  says  "  that  the  settlement,  even  when  accouipaniod  with  an 
ioprovement  of  the  property,  did  not  confer  upon  the  settler  any  right  in  the  land  as 
ataiast  the  United  States,  or  impair  in  any  respect  the  power  of  Congress  to  dispose 
01  the  land  in  any  way  it  might  deem  proper ;  that  the  power  of  regulation  and  dis- 
poiition  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution  only  ceased  when  all  the  prelimi- 
nary acts  prescribed  by  law  for  tbe  acquisition  of  the  title,  including  the  payment  of 
tbe  price  of  the  land,  had  been  performed  by  the  settler.  When  these  prerequisites 
were  complied  with,  the  settler  for  the  first  time  acquired  a  vested  interest  in  the 
premises,  of  which  be  could  not  be  subsequently  deprived,  lie  was  then  entitled  to 
t certificate  of  entry  from  tbe  local  land  officers,  and  ultimately  to  a  patent  of  the 
United  States.  Until  such  payment  and  entry,  the  acts  of  Cougross  gave  to  the  settler 
only  a  privilege  of  pre-emption  in  case  the  lauds  were  otfered  for  sale  in  the  usual  man- 
Mr;  that  is,  the  privilege  to  purchase  them  in  that  event  iu  }>reference  to  others." 

M)liere  the  entry  is  made  a  vested  right  is  acquired,  a  right  which  n.ay  be  trans- 
ferred.   (Myers  i».  Croft,  13  Wall.,  291.) 

These  decisions  clearly  establish  the  character  of  an  entry,  which  \h  dtfined  to  be 
that  act  by  which  an  individual  acquires  an  inceptive  right  to  a  p(»rtioi)  of  the  unap- 
propriated soil  of  tbe  country  by  filing  his  claim  thereto  with  tiie  proper  )aud  otlicer 
of  the  United  States.    (12  Wheaton,  &S6.) 

The  act  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  known  as  the  *'  homestead 
Iftw,*' difiera  eseentially  in  its  principles  from  the  pre-emption  law.  Under  the  latter 
Matate  an  entry  is  not  permitted  until  payment  is  made.  Section  2^^8li  of  the  RevJHed 
Statotca,  however,  provides  that  "every  person  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or  who 
hiaarrived  at  tbe  age  of  twenty -one  years  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
vbo  has  filed  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  t>uch,  iih  required  by  the  uatiiral- 
iatioo  4aws,  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  one-quarter  section  or  a  Icmh  ({iiantity  of  nn^ip- 
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propriatcd  public  lands,  upon  which  snch  person  may  have  filed^a  pre-emption  claim, 
or  which  may,  at  the  time  the  application  is  made,  bo  subject  to  pre-emption,  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty -five  cents  per  acre,  or  eighty  acres  or  less  of  such  unappropriated 
lands  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cent«  per  acre,  to  be  located  in  a  borly,  iu  conformity  to 
the  le^al  subdivisions  of  the  public  lauds,  and  after  the  same  have  been  snrveyed." 

It  is  thus  stated  who  may  make  an  entry ;  and  the  6uccceding  sectioDi  No.  3290,  pro- 
vid«'H  how  the  entry  shall  be  made,  which  is  as  follows : 

*'  The  person  applying  for  the  benefit  of  the  proceding  section  shall,  npon  applica- 
tion to  the  register  of  the  land  office  in  which  he  is  about  to  make  snch  entry,  make  affi- 
davit before  the  register  or  receiver  that  he  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or  is  twenty-one 
years  or  more  of  age,  or  has  performed  service  in  the  Army  or  Navv  of  the  United 
states,  and  that  snch  application  is  made  for  his  exclusive  use  and  benefit,  and  that 
his  entry  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  actual  settlement  and  cnltivation,  and  not,  either 
directly* or  indirectly,  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  any  other  person  ;  and  npon  filing  snch 
affidavit  with  the  register  or  receiver,  on  payment  of  $5  when  the  entry  is  not  more 
than  eighty  acres,  and  on  payment  of  $10  when  the  entrv  is  for  more  than  eighty  acres, 
he  shall  thereupon  be  permitted  to  enter  the  amount  of  land  specified." 

Each  of  the  three  elements  of  which  this  transaction  is  composed  forms  an  essential 
part  thereof— the  application,  the  affidavit,  and  the  payment  of  money ;  and  when  the 
application  is  presented,  the  affidavit  made,  and  the  money  paid,  an  entrjf  is  made,  a 
right  is  vested, which  is  perfected  to  a  complete  title  by  the  performance  of  certain  con- 
ditions subsequent — a  residence  on  the  tract  for  acertain  period  of  time;  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  upon  making  proper  proof  thereof,  the  party  is  entitled  not  to 
make  an  entry  of  the  land,  but  he  is  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  same,  as  provided  in 
section  2291,  as  follows :  '*  No  certificate,  however,  shall  be  given,  or  patent  issne  there- 
for, until  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  such  entry;  and  if  at  the  expi- 
ration of  such  time,  or  at  any  time  within  two  years  thereafter,  the  person  making 
such  entry,  or  if  he  be  dead  his  widow,  or  in  case  of  her  death  his  heirs  or  derisee, 
or  in  case  of  widow  making  such  entry  her  heirs  or  devisee,  in  case  of  her  death. 
])rovc8  by  two  credible  witnesses  that  ho,  she,  or  they  have  resided  upon  or  caltivated 
the  same  for  the  term  of  five  3'ears  immediati^ly  succeeding  the  time  of  filing  the  affi- 
davit, and  makes  affidavit  that  no  part  of  such  land  has  been  alienated  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  twenty-two  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  that  he,  she,  or  they  will 
bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the' United  States,  then,  in  such  case,  he, 
she,  or  they,  if  at  that  time  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent, 
as  in  other  cases  provided  by  law." 

That  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  confer  a  right  and  interest  in  the  party,  is 
shown  by  the  provisions  of  the  section  just  quoted,  allowing  heirs  in  certain  cases  to 
])erfect  title  withc»ut  actual  residence  on  the  land.  By  the  same  section  the  interest  of 
the  settler  appe<yii  to  be  recognized  as  an  estate  capable  of  passing  by  devise,  and  the 
devisee  is  invested  with  the  right  to  complete  the  title. 

This  view  is  also  borne  out  by  the  provisions  of  srrtion  2*292,  allowing  an  executor, 
administrator,  or  guardian,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  both  father  and  mother,  to  sell 
the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  infant  heirs.  In  such  case  the  pnrchaser  .icqnires  the  ab- 
solute title  by  the  purchase,  and  is  entitled  to  a  patent  from  the  United  States  on  the 
payment  of  the  office  fo<»8  and  the  sum  for  which  the  property  was  sold.  This  proceeding 
is  a  necessary  result,  if  the  interest  created  by  the  entry  is  a  veste<l  one,  but  a  proceed- 
ing that  would  be  logically  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  there  was  no  vested  in- 
ten-st  creati'd  by  the  entry. 

That  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  grant  an  estate  or  interest  in  land  to  the 
party  making  a  homestead  entry  is  clearly  hhown  by  the  t^»rm  employed  in  section  2SK>7, 
providing  that  the  land  entered'  shall  rerert  to  the  Unit«  d  States  under  certain  circum- 
stances.  There  can  be  but  one  meaning  attached  to  the  term  "  revert ;"  there  most 
have  been  an  e^state  or  interest  creattMl ;  and  it  is  employed  in  the  same  si^nse  as  in  the 
difierent  acts  making  grants  to  States,  Territories,  railroad  companies,  and  other  cor- 
porations. 

In  the  latter  case,  it  is  a  well  established  prinei]»le  that  an  interest  or  estate  in  the 
lands  descril)t*d  is  conferred  ni)on  the  grantee,  which  is  subject  to  forfeiture  and  rever- 
sion ii])on  failure  to  perform  certain  eonditious;  but  in  no  case  is  the  manner  of  de- 
claring a  forfeiture  and  reversion  provided  for  in  the  law  making  the  grant.  That  act 
is  one  to  be  performed  by  tlie  legislative  or  Judicial  authority.  But  in  the  statute 
allowing  a  homestead  entry,  the  manner  of  declaring  a  forfeiture  and  reversion  is 
clearly  providtMl. 

When  land  is  onee  entered,  it  becomes  segregated  from  the  mass  of  public  lands,  and 
the  right  of  the  claimant  attaelies  uj>oii  Hueh  entry  before  a  patent  issues,  (4  Wall., 
210,)  in  which  the  court  says:  "  That  Congre^sshas  the  entire  e(mtroI  of  the  public  lands, 
can  tlispuse  of  them  for  money,  or  donate  them  to  individuals,  or  classes  of  persons, 
cannot  bts  quest icmrd.  *  *  "  In  either  case,  when  the  entry  is  m^ide  and  certificate 
given,  the  imrtienlar  land  is  segn^gated  from  the  ni:iss  of  public  lands  and  becomes  pri- 
vate i»roperty.     In  the  t>uc  case  the  entry  is  eonipletc  wlu-n  the  money  is  paid,  In  the 
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other  wLeo  tbe  required  proofs  are  fnruishecl.     Id  neitluir  case  can  tlio  patent  be  with- 
beM  if  the  original  entry  was  lawful." 

Tbe  entries  under  consideration  by  the  court  were  not  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bomestea  I  la^,  but  I  see  nn  reason  why  the  same  principles  should 
Dot  apply.  By  the  entry  an  inceptive  right  is  acquinxl  which  cannot  be  divested,  ex- 
cept by  failure  to  comply  with  certain  conditions ;  and  this  rifirbt  of  homestead  settle- 
ment is  recognized  in  the  acts  of  Congress  nuiking  grants  of  land  for  various  par]M>ses. 
If  these  views  are  correct — and  they  seem  to  mo  to  follow  the  interpretation  given  by 
the  conrt«  to  the  term  **  entry  "  under  the  laws  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands — it 
follows  that  such  an  appropriation  of  the  laud  reserves  it  fh)m  the  operation  of  any 
law,  grant,  or  sale  nntil  it  is  restored  to  the  mass  of  the  public  domain  by  due  process 
of  law. 

It  may  bo  urged  that  if  the  party  who  makes  a  valid  homestead  entry  neglects  to 
follow  up  tbe  same  by  settlement,  or,  in  other  words,  abandon h  the  land  from  inception, 
from  said  date  of  abandonment,  or  six  months  thereafter,  the  land  is  no  longer  rcsorved 
bat  becomes  subject  to  a  subHeijucut  appropriation  without  tlio  formality  of  a  declared 
forfeitare.  Such  has  been  the  view  furmrrly  taken  by  this  Department,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  maintained,  applying  to  the  subject  the  reasoning  employed  by  the 
sapreme  conrt  in  the  recent  cases  above  cited  and  other  cases.  The  decisions  of  the 
eoart  most  be  accepted  as  the  true  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  the  laws.  Neither  do 
I  think  the  view  is  founded  on  sound  principles.  If  Congress  should  enact  a  law  re- 
serving a  tract  of  land  for  military  or  Indian  purposes,  and  said  tract  should  not  bo 
occupied  for  the  purposes  indicated,  it  would  not  be  contend(Hl  that  the  rebervatiou 
did  not  exist,  or  that  it  would  cease,  except  by  due  process  of  law. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  same  i>rinciplcs  shtiuld  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  homostoad 
entry,  a  re6er>'ation  made  in  accordance  with  an  express  law  of  Congi'ess,  in  the  man- 
lier prescribed. 

The  inaoDer  of  declariag  a  forfeiture  and  reversion  under  the  homestead  law  is  pro* 
Mribed  in  section  2*297,  as  follows:  "  If  at  any  time  after  the  filing  of  the  ailidavit,  as 
required  in  section  tweuty*two  hundred  and  ninety,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the 
five  years  mentioned  in  section  twenty-two  hundred  and  ninety-one,  it  is  proved,  after 
doe  not'ce  to  the  settler,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  register  of  the  laud  oftlce,  that  the 
person  having  tiled  such  affidavit  had  actually  changed  hia  residence,  or  abandoned  the 
isnd  for  more  than  six  months  at  any  time,  then,  and  in  that  event,  the  laud  so  entered 
absll  revert  to  the  Goyernment." 

^lieo  the  fact  of  an  abandonment  is  established,  the  entrv  by  which  the  tract  was 
segregated  must  be  canceled.  Under  the  rules  and  practice  of  your  oflioe,  which  you 
vesuihorizofl  by  law  to  prescribe,  the  fact  of  abandonment  cannot  be  judicially  deter- 
mined  until  the  evidence  is  submitted  to  you  and  your  derision  on  the  same  is  an- 
nounced. 

That  de-cision  is  carried  into  efTect  by  the  cancellation  of  the  entry,  and  then,  and 
not  until  snch  action  is  taken,  \h  the  land  restored  to  the  lUiissof  tlu^  ]>ubli(*  domain. 
I  It  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  this  Department,  sinre  the  a<loptiou  of  tlie  houie- 
l  Head  law,  to  regard  a  tract  of  land  covered  by  a  homeHtead  entry  as  reserved  from  ap- 
\  pronriatiou  in  any  niiinuer  by  a  private  citizen  prior  to  the  cancellation  of  said  entry, 
and  no  greater  privileges  can  be  extended  to  a  corporation,  unless  they  are  (ilearly 
graoteil  by  law.  Section  1  of  the  act  making  the  grant  for  the  bent^fit  of  the  Suint  Jo- 
Kph  and  Denver  City  Kailroad  Company  provides  that,  "  In  ca.se  it  shall  a])pear  that 
tbeUniteil  States  have,  when  the  lino  or  route  of  said  road  iH  definitely  fixed,  sold  any 
iiectioD,  or  any  part  thereof,  granted  as  aforesaid,  or  that  the  right  of  pre-emption  or 
homestead  settlement  has  attached  to  the  same,  or  that  the  same  has  been  re^ervtMl  by 
the  United  States  for  any  purpose  whatever,  tben  it  hIuiII  be  the  duty  of  the  S-acn*- 
Urrof  the  Interior  to  cause  to  be  selected  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  *  *  *'' 
certft'n  lands  as  indemnity. 

The  right  of  homestead  settlement  had  attaehed  to  the  tract  in  <iiu;siion  by  means 
of  tlie  entry  of  Keyes.  It  had  been  reserved  and  appropriated  acf^ording  to  law,  and 
remained  so  reserved  and  ap]»ropriated  at  the  dute  of  tlie  definite  locution  of  the  rt)ad. 
It  was  consetpiently  excepted  from  the  operation  of  Hiiid  grant,  and  upon  its  subne- 
Moent  reversion  to  tbe  United  States  became  subject  to  the  entry  of  Thomas,  who  is 
entitled  to  a  patent  if  he  has  complied  with  the  law. 

In  tbe  case  of  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Gjilveston  Railroad  Company  vs. 
I'oited  States,  (2  Otto,  733,)  the  court  held  that  when  Congress  enacts  "  th»it  there  be, 
tod  is  hereby,  granted ''  to  a  Stiite,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  specilic  railroad, 
every  alternate  section  of  land,  designated  b}' odd  nimibers,  within  certain  limits  of 
^h  side  of  the  road,  the  State  takes  an  immediate  interest  in  land  so  situate,  whereto 
the  complete  title  is  in  the  United  States  at  the  date  of  the  act.  Such  a  grant  in  a[>pli- 
tthleooly  to  public  land  owued  absolutely  by  the  United  States. 

It  follows  that  lands  sitnated  within  the  limits  of  a  road  above  indicated,  covered 
^humebtead  entries  at  the  date  of  tbe  granting  act,  which  entries  are  sni)S(M|iiently 
caoctfled,  are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  grant. 
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In  adjudicatiDg  cases  that  may  arise  Id  the  fntare,  you  will  be  jj^vemed  by  the  rale 
heroin  aDDonnced,  but  in  no  case  will  it  have  a  retroactive  e£fect.  An  a^jndication 
under  the  rules  of  your  office  heretofore  in  force  will  be  final.  In  the  fature,  a  claim- 
ant may  be  allowed  to  show  that  an  entry  was  illegal  in  its  inception ;  that  it  was  made 
by  one  not  legally  qualified  to  make  the  same.  In  such  case  the  entry  being  null  and 
void  can  have  no  effect ;  but  an  entry  once  made  by  a  qualified  person  will  be  ooDBid- 
ered  an  appropriation  of  the  land  until  a  forfeiture  and  reversion  shall  have  been  de- 
clared by  due  process  of  law.  ^ 

In  cases  where  a  forfeiture  has  been  declared  for  abandonment  and  the  land  has  been 
disposed  of  under  the  rnliog  of  your  office,  a  claimant  cannot  be  permitted  to  show 
that  the  entry  was  void ;  such  cases  will  be  treated  as  rea  adjudicata.    The  papers  trans- 
mitted with  your  letter  of  August  9,  le76,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  resi)ectfully, 

Z.  CHANDLER, 

Secreiarjf, 

The  CoMMissioxKR  OF  THE  General  Land  Office. 

*        Department  op  thb  Interior, 

WoBhingUniy  September  24, 1677. 

Sir  :  I  have  coii8id(>red  the  application  of  J.  B.  Bloss,  esq.,  made  February  26,  1877/ 
for  a  review  of  the  decision  of  my  predecessor,  dated  on  the  7th  of  said  month,  in  tl&e 
case  of  Cbalklcy  Thomas  vs.  The  Saint  Joseph  and  Denver  City  Railroad  Company. 

As  the  questfon  involved  is  one  of  much  general  interest,  affecting  the  claims  of 
many  individuals,  and  of  corporations,  which  are  grantees  of  public  lands,  Messrs. 
Britton  and  Gray,  and  Henry  Beard,  esq.,  attorneys  for  various  railroad  companies 
were  also  permitted,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Bloss,  to  file  arguments  in  support  of  said 
application. 

The  point  raised  in  the  arguments,  that  no  right  is  vested  when  the  homestead  entry 
is  made,  was  fully  considered  in  the  decision  of  my  predecessor,  and  I  see  no  sufficient 
reasons  why  the  views  therein  announced  should  be  changed.  The  settler's  right  to 
a  patent  is  contingent  upon  complying  with  certain  conditions,  as  the  right  of  a  rail- 
road company  to  lands  granted  is  dependent  upon  the  performance  of  specified  acts; 
but  a  valid  entry  is  an  appropriation  of  the  land,  and  remains  such,  until  a  forfeiture 
is  declared  in  accordance  with  law  and  the- rules  and  regulations  of  your  office,  and 
the  reservation  is  removed. 

In  support  of  the  position  that  no  right  vested  by  reason  of  the  homestead  entry  of 
Keyes,  the  ruling  of  the  circuit  court  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany V8,  Watts  (Dillon's  C.  C.  Reports,  2d  vol.,  p.  310)  is  cited. 

In  his  charge  the  learned  judge  says :  **  The  land  in  question  is  embraced  in  the 
patent  to  the  plaiutifi*,  introduced  in  evidence,  dated  February  23,  1671,  and  this  gives 
the  plaintifif  the  legal  titlp  thereto,  unless  the  same  was  land  which  had  been  sold, 
reserved,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  United  States,  or  to  which  a  pre-emption  or 
homestead  claim  may  have  attached  at  the  time  the  line  of  the  plaintiff's  road  was 
definitely  fixed. 

''The  defendant  claims  that  the  land  was  except-ed  out  of  the  grant  made  by  the  act 
of  July  1,  18G2,  because  before  and  at  the  time  the  line  of  the  plaintiff's  road  was  defi- 
nitely fixed  there  was  a  homestead  claim  thereto  in  favor  of  Peter  Hugns, 

''If  you  find  from  the  evidence  that  Peter  Hugus  never  saw  this  land,  never  made 
any  improvements  thereon,  and  never  intended  to  make  any,  or  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  homestead  act  as  to  settlement,  occupation,  and  improvement  of  it, 
and  never  did  anything  except  to  file  an  application  for  an  entry,  and  that  be  after- 
ward relinquished  all  right  to  the  plaintiff,  then  we  instruct  you,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
that  no  homestead  claim  attached  to  the  land  in  favor  of  Hugus,  and  that  the  land 
would  be  embraced  in  the  grant  to  the  plaintiff,  made  by  said  act  of  Jul^  1, 18G2,  and 
conveyed  by  the  patent  to  the  plaintiff,  which  has  been  introduced  in  evidence." 

This  ruling,  in.  my  opinion,  instead  of  being  an  authority  upon  which  a  reversal  of 
my  predecessor's  decision  should  bo  made,  clearly  sustains  said  decision. 

The  conditions  npon  which  the  court  says  "no  home8tea<l  claim  attached "  cannot 
be  separated,  but  must  be  taken  together.  It  must  appear  that  the  party  "  never  saw 
the  laud,  never  made  any  improvements  thereon,  and  never  intended  to  make  any,  or 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  act  as  to  settlement,  occupation,  and 
improvement  of  it,  and  never  did  anything  except  to  file  an  application  for  an  entry^ 
and  that  afterward  he  relinquished  all  right"  to  the  laud.  If  all  these  conditions  con- 
onr,  a  homestead  right  would  not  vest,  for  in  that  case  the  entry  would  be  void  oft 
initiOf  being  based  upon  a  false  affidavit  and  founded  upon  fraud.  Upon  these  facts 
being  shown,  the  entry  should  be  treated  as  void  from  inception.    Each  case  must  de- 

{>eud  upon  its  merits.     The  question  of  the  validity  of  an  entry  is  one  of  fact.    But,  as 
leretofore  stated,  an  nnimpeached  homestead  entry  will  be  presumed  to  be  valid. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  show  thcit  Keyes  never  saw  the  land,  or  that  he 
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never  intended  to  resiae  upon  the  same,  or  to  comply  with  the  provisioDS  of  the  home- 
stead law.  It  is  well  known  that  in  very  many  instances  parties,  in  perfect  good  faith, 
and  with  full  intention  of  complying  with  the  law,  make  a  homestead  entry,  but  for 
variona  reasons  are  prevented  from  subsequently  residing  upon  the  tract  thus  entered. 
In  each  a  case  I  do  not  think  the  logical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  Judge  Dillon's 
charge  is  that  the  entry  is  illegal,  or  that  no  claim  attaches  thereunder,  but  rather  the 
contrary. 

It  is  contended  in  the  argument  that  when  an  abandonment  is  proven  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  register  of  the  proper  land  district,  the  tract  then  becomes  subject  to 
other  disposal^  and  that  the  rnle  stated  in  the  decision,  that  the  land  is  reserved  from 
other  appropriation  until  the  cancellation  of  the  entry  by  your  office,  is  erroneous. 

If  this  DC  so,  action  on  your  part  in  canceling  the  entry  is  a  mere  clerical  act,  of  no 
legal  significance,  and  your  office  is  but  the  agent  to  carry  into  operation  the  finding 
of  the  register,  whose  decision  is  final,  and  from  which  no  appeal  can  be  taken  to  your 
office  or  the  Department  proper.  I  do  not  think  this  view  can  be  successfully  main- 
tained. 

The  act  of  July  4, 1630,  reorganizinir  the  General  Land  Office,  gives  to  the  Commis- 
sioner thereof  supervisory  power  in  all  matters  i>ertaining  to  the  ordinary  disposal  of 
public  lands.  This  of  necessity  includes  the  supervision  of  all  subordinates,  including 
the  local  officers.  The  homestead  law  of  May  20,  lti62,  requires  that  the  Commissioner 
prepare  and  issue  such  rules  and  regulations,  consistent  with  the  act,  as  are  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect.  -The  regulations  in  regard  to  the  method 
of  declaring  a  homestead  claim  abandoned  and  the  entry  canceled  are  necessary  and 
proper  to  an  efficient  execution  of  the  statute. 

lliere  is  nothing  in  the  act  inconsistent  with  this  view.  The  statute  must  be  inter- 
preted as  a  whole,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  pertaining  to  our  land  system. 
This  interpretation  is  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  laws  for  the  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic landSy  and  for  the  uniform  administration  of  the  same  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

The  finding  of  the  local  officers  may  be  approved  or  reversed,  as  may  be  deemed 
]in>per  by  the  officer  having  the  supervisory  control  of  the  execution  of  the  law. 

▲  different  interpretation  would,  in  effect,  deprive  the  supervisory  officers  of  the 
power  to  perform  the  dnties  expressly  imposed  upon  them  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
cannot  be  defended  npon  any  hypothesis  consistent  with  the  theory  of  government  or 
the  execation  of  the  laws. 

The  act  of  Febrnary  25^  1869,  relative  to  the  Vigil  and  St.  Vrain  grant,  cited  by 
eonnsel  in  support  of  their  position,  was  a  special  act  creating  the  register  and  re- 
ceiver a  tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  performing  certain  specific  dnties. 

It  was  not  a  general  statute,  analogous  to  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  relative  to  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  under 
laid  act,  holding  that  you  had  no  authority  to  review  the  decision  of  said  tribunal  for 
that  reason,  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  under  consideration. 

It  is  stated  by  counsel  that  many  hearings  have  been  held,  and,  as  the  cases  are  yet 
madjudicated,  to  apply  the  rule  announced  by  my  predecessor  in  such  cases  would  be 
iDJnst.    This  objection  is  without  force,  in  my  opinion.    A  hearing  may  be  ordered  to 

determine  the  fact  of  the  invalidity  of  a  prior  entry  should  a  party  in  interest  show 

taflficient  reason  why  such  hearing  should  be  had.    Cases  adjudicated  nnder  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  homestead  law  are  not  to  be  reopened.    The  rule  announced  is  for  fu- 

ters  guidance  only. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  views  expressed  by  my  predecessor  are  founded  upon  a 

correct  interpretation  of  the  homestead  law,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  the  same 

ihoald  be  modified  or  changed,  and  must  therefore  decline  the  request  contained  in 

the  application. 
The  application  and  accompanying  papers  are  herewith  transmitted. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHURZ, 

Secretary. 
The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Where  a  warrant,  located  in  payment  of  land,  is  canceled  for  forgery 
in  the  assignment,  and  sabstitution  of  cash  or  another  warrant  is  au- 
thorized, and  not  limited  in  time,  the  laud  covered  by  such  location  is 
wcepted  from  the  operation  of  a  railroad  grant  attaching  after  such 
cancellation,  though  the  substitution  is  not  made  for  years. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D,  C,  March  14,  1877. 

Sir:  I  have  considered  the  case  of  Therou  C.  Pond  vs.  Southern  Minnesota  Railroad 
Company,  involving  the  south  half  of  northwest  quarter,  and  northeast  (juarter  of 
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southwest  qnarter,  section  33,  township  103,  range  24,  Worthington,  Minn.,  on  appeal 
from  yoar  decitiion  of  July  14, 1876,  refusing  to  list  the  above  laud  to  said  railroad  oom- 
pany. 

The  lands  in  question  are  within  the  limits  of  the  (ijant  to  the  Southern  Minnesota 
Railroad  Company,  which  took  effect  November  29, 1866. 

Pond  entered  this  land  with  military  bounty  land  warrant  No.  70723,  Jnne  6,  1863. 
It  appears  that  this  land  warrant  was  issned  to  Phcebe  Gill,  widow  of  Stephen  Gill, 
on  April  9, 1956,  and  was  stolen  from  her,  and  her  signature  forged  to  the  assignment. 
Said  warrant  was  canceled  for  that  reason  by  Pension  Bureau,  March  12, 1866. 

On  March  20, 1866,  your  office  allowed  Mr.  Pond  the  privilege  of  substituting  a  le^ 
consideration  in  lien  of  said  warrant,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  has  ever  been 
done. 

Yon  refused  to  certify  the  land  to  the  railroad  company  because,  at  the  date  the  right 
of  the  company  attached,  the  land  was  covered  by  a  claim  capable  of  being  perfected. 
The  records  of  your  office  show  that,  although  the  warrant  has  been  canceled,  the 
entry  still  remains  uncanceled. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  Pond  had  a  valid  right  to  perfect  his  claim  at  the  time  the  grant 
to  the  railroad  company  took  effect,  and  that  the  ladd  was  thereby  excepted  from  the 
grant. 

Your  decision  is  affirmed,  and  the  papers  transmitted  with  yoar  letter  of  November 
13,  1876,  are  herewith  retnifned. 
Very  respectfully, 

C   SCHURZ, 

Secretary. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Ofkick. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  tub  Secretary, 

Washington,  D,  C,  April  14, 1877. 

Sir:  I  have  considered  the  application  of  John  K.  Brown,  land  commissioner  of  the 
Southern  Minnesota  Railroad  Company,  for  a  reconsideration  of  my  decision  in  the 
case  of  Theron  C.  Pond  rt.  Southern  Minnesota  Railroad  Company,  rendered  March  14, 
1877. 

The  tract  involved  in  this  case  is  the  south  half  of  northwest  quarter,  and  northeast 
quarter  of  southwest  quarter,  section  33,  township  103,  range  24,  and  is  situated  within 
the  Worthington,  Minn.,  land  district,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  grant  to  the  above 
mentioned  railroad  company,  which  took  effect  November  29,  1866. 

This  application  is  based  on  the  following  grounds,  to  wit: 

First.  That  Pond  had  not  resided  npon  or  improved  said  land  prior  to  entry. 

Second.  That  said  warrant  location  was  canceled  before  the  right  of  the  road  at- 
tached, of  which  fact  Pond  had  notice,  and  as  he  has  not  perfect^  his  entry  or  lived 
on  theAand  since,  this  default  is  conclusive  evidence  of  abandonment. 

Third.  That 'the  land  was  ipse  jure  vacant  at  the  time  the  right  of  the  road  attached. 

With  reference  to  the  first  ground  relied  npon  by  the  road,  I  find  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  records  of  yonr  office,  that  Pond  entered  the  land  in  contest,  with  military 
bounty  land  warrant  No.  70723,  June  6,  1863 ;  that  said  warrant  had  been  stolen  from 
Pba'be  Gill,  widow  of  Stephen  Gill,  to  whom  it  was  issued,  and  her  signature  forged 
to  the  assignment,  and  it  was  therefore  canceled  by  the  Pension  Bareau  March  12, 
1866,  and  a  now  one  issued  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  land  in  contest  was  offered  October  29,  1860,  and  being  thus  made  snbject  to 
sale  at  private  entry,  the  law  did  not  require  that  Pond  should  reside  upon  or  culti- 
vate it  prior  to  making  his  warrant  location. 

As  to  the  second  ground,  I  think  it  only  necessary  to  say  that  as  your  office  on  March 
20,  1866,  allowed  Mr.  Pond  the  privilege  of  substituting  a  legal  consideration  in  lieu  of 
the  canceled  warrant,  and  as  this  privilege  wan  not  limited  in  h'me,  the  entry^  although 
voidable,  was  capable  of  being  legally  perfected  at  the  time  the  grant  to  the  road  took 
effect,  and  the  land  did  not  inure  to  the  grant;  nor  was  Pond  required  by  law  to  live 
on  the  land  after  entry. 

As  to  the  third  ground,  I  am  of  opinion  that  as  the  land  was  covered  by  a  voidable 
uncanceled  entr}'  it  was  not  legally  vacant,  and  the  application  for  a  rehearing  is  re- 
fused. 

Tliis  entry  should  be  canceled  unless  perfected  by  Mr.  Pond,  without  unreasonable 
delay  after  notice. 

TIio  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  of  April  5,  1877,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHURZ, 

Secntarjf. 

The  Commissioner  ok  the  (iPinkrai.  Land  Office. 
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The  burden  of  proving  a  fact  lies  npon  the  party  asserting  the  affir- 
mative, following  the  decision  of  the  Department  in  the  case  of  McCom- 
ber  vs,  California  and  Oregon  Eailroad  Company. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

WoBhingtofif  D.  C,  Apnl  26, 1877. 

SrR :  I  have  coDsidered  tbe  case  of  K.  Vincent  V8,  The  Saint  Joseph  and  Denver  City 
Railroad  Company,  involving  tbe  sontbwest  quarter  of  section  7,  township  2  sonth, 
range  2  east,  Concordia,  Kans.,  on  appeal  from  yoar  decision  of  September  28th,  1876, 
adverse  to  the  railroad  company. 

Tbe  records  of  your  office  show  that  the  land  in  contest  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
grant  of  July  ^,  1866,  to  aid  in  tbe  construction  of  tbe  above  mentioned  road,  the  right 
of  which  attached  March  21, 1870. 

A.  Bobbins  filed  declaratory  statement  No.  5122,  March  19, 1870,  for  said  tract,  alleg- 
ing settlement  March  12,  1870. 

Anthony  Brockman  filed  declaratory  statement  No.  5372  for  the  west  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  7,  township  2  south,  range  2  east,  April  8,  alleging  settlement 
April  1,  1870. 

John  Schaok  made  homestead  entry  No.  5154  for  said  southwest  quarter,  section  7, 
October  21,  1871. 

You  held  that  Eobbins  had  a  valid  subsisting  claim  to  the  tract  in  contest  at  the 
time  the  right  of  the  road  attached,  which  operated  to  except  it  from  the  grant,  and 
rendered  it  liable  to  entry  by  the  first  qualified  applicant  therefor. 

I  do  not  think  the  testimony  sustained  your  view  of  the  case.  ''Tlie  obligation  of 
proving  any  fact  lies  upon  the  party  who  substantially  asserts  the  affirmative  of  the 
issue.?    (1st  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  page  98.) 

The  harden  of  proving  that  the  land  iu  question  was  covered  by  a  valid  pre-emption 
claim  was  therefore  upon  Vincent,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  prove  that  Robbins 
bad  not  only  initiated  a  prior  valid  settlement,  but  that  he  also  possessed  all  of  the 
personal  qnalifications  required  by  the  pre-emption  laws. 

Belden,  Campbell,  and  Brockman,  witnesses  for  plaintiff,  testify  that  Robbins  settled 
upon  aaid  tract  about  the  1st  of  March,  1870,  and  built  a  small  house  and  cultivated 
about  two  acres  of  tbe  land ;  that  he  remained  thereon  until  July,  1870,  when  he 
abandoned  the  same  and  has  not  lived  thereon  since  that  time. 

Tbe  testimony  fails  to  show  that  Robbins  was  a  qualified  prc-emptor,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  under  the  rule  of  law  before  mentioned,  the    plaintiff  has  not  made 
out  his  case.     (Walker's  Heirs  r«.  State  of  California,  Copp's  Land  Laws,  p.  287;  Mc- 
Comber  vs.  California  and  Oregon  Railroad  Company,  Copp's  Land  Owner  for  Febru- 
ary, 1876,  p.  163.) 

Although  this  case  must  fail  for  want  of  proper  testimony,  it  cannot  bo  assumed 
that  Robbins  was  not  in  fact  a  qualified  pre- emptor,  as  his  filing  of  record  was  j^ri ma 
fade  evidence  of  a  valid  right  as  against  the  railroad  company. 

Tbe  land  should  not  therefore  be  certified  to  said  company,  unless  proper  evidence  i.s 
faniisbed  by  it  that  at  the  time  the  right  of  the  road  attached,  Robbins  had  abandoned 
disclaim,  or  that  the  same  was  invalid.    (Circulars  of  instructions  of  August  15,  1872, 

and  September  8,  1873,  Copp's  Land  Laws,  389,  391.) 
I  return  herewith  the  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  of  January  9.  1S77,  with 

instractions  to  cancel  the  homestead  entry  of  Schauk,  and  the  filings  of  Rabbins  and 

Brockman  on  the  records  of  your  office. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCIIURZ, 

Secretary. 
The  CoMMissiOKKR  OK  the  Gknrkal  Laxd  Offick. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  of  z\pril  21,  1876,  requires  three  specific 
things : 

Ist  There  must  have  been  a  valid  claim  to  the  land  at  the  date  of 
withdrawal  for  railroad  purposes  ; 

2(1.  The  land  must  have  been  reentered  under  decisions  and  rulings 
<>f the  Land  Department;  and 

3(1,  The  claimant  must  show  that  lie  has  complied  with  all  the  require- 
inents  of  the  homestead  or  pre-emption  laws. 

Dei'autment  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
JVashingtoitj  D,  T.,  May  1,  1877. 

^iR:Ihave  considered  tbe  case  of  J.  W.  Jenney  r«.  The  Kansas  Pacific  Kailroad 
^mpany,  involving  the  right  to  tbe  southwest  quarter,  section  27,  township  13  south, 
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pany,  on  relinqnishment  of  its  title  to  the  settler,  will  be  entitled  to  select  lieu  lands 
under  the  act  above  cited. 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Bloss  is  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  T.  GORHAM, 

Acting  Secretary, 
The  Commissioner  of  the  Genervl  Lasd  Office. 

An  entry,  to  be  confirmed  under  the  language  in  the  first  section  of 
the  act  of  April  21,  1876,  "  after  their  restoration  to  market  by  order  of 
the  General  Land  Office,''  must  come  clearly  within  its  provisions.  The 
land  must  have  been  actimlly  restored. 

Depautmknt  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  24,  1876. 

Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  case  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad 
Company  vs,  James  Shelmerdine,  involving  the  right  to  the  east  half  of  the  northwest 
quarter  and  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter,  section  22,  'township  88,  range 
37,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  rn  appeal  from  your  decision  of  February  14,  1876,  holding  for 
cancellation  the  latter's  homestead  entry  on  said  tract. 

Shelmerdine  made  homesteail  entry  March  3, 1869;  made  final  proof  and  received 
final  certificate  January  19,  1875. 

The  grounds  of  appeal,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  that  the  entry  has  been  con- 
firmed oy  an  act  of  Congress,  have  been  frequently  decided  by  this  Department,  and 
a  further  consideration  of  them  is  not  deemed  necessary ;  but  the  important  Question 
remains,  is  the  entry  confirmed  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  21,  1876? 

The  claimant  alleges  that  the  tract  in  question  was  included  iD>  the  clear  list  of  lands 
ordered  by  express  instructions  of  the  General  Land  Ofiice  to  be  sold  at  public  sale 
October  29,  1866.  These  lands  were  ordered  to  be  restored  to  maf  ket  October  29,  1866, 
by  notice  dated  July  5, 1866.  By  letter  dated  September  21,  If^,  the  order  was  sus- 
pended for  one  year  from  July  5, 1866,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  the  lands  were 
held  subject  to  homestead  and  pre-emption  settlement  only. 

By  letter  from  your  office  dated  \ugust  5, 1867,  the  register  and  receiver  were  ordered 
to  restore  the  lands  after  thirty  days'  public  notice,  and  the  lands  were  actually  re- 
stored to  market  September  23,  1867. 

Without  discussing  the  legal  right  or  power  to  restore  these  lands,  it  mnst  be  held 
that  they  were  restored  to  market  so  far  as  an  express  order  of  the  General  Land  Office 
couLl  efi'ect  that  purpose.  Public  notice  to  that  effect  was  given,  and  parties  making 
entries  in  good  faith,  in  accordance  with  that  notice,  have  an  equitable  right  to  claim 
the  protection  of  the  Government,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  extended. 

The  tirst  section  of  the  act  approved  April  21,  1876,  provides  that  homest-ead  and 
pre-emption  entries  made  in  good  f<iith  by  actual  settlers  upon  lands  after  ^'  their  res- 
toration to  market  by  order  of  the  General  Land  Office,"  and  when  the  laws  have 
been  complied  with  and  proper  proof  made,  shall  be  confirmed. 

It  is  plain,  I  think,  that  the  intention  of  Congress  was  clearly  expressed  by  the 
language  used.  Entries  made  in  good  faith  on  lands  after  their  restoration  to  market 
by  order  of  the  General  Laud  Office  are  confirmed,  and  patents  are  ordered  to  issue  to 
said  claimants. 

It  is  contended  by  counsel  for  the  railroad  company  that  the  tract  in  question  inured 
to  the  grant  for  said  company  June  2,  1864 ;  that  it  was  no  longer  public  land,  and 
could  not  be  afi^ected  by  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  April  21, 1870. 

Upon  this  point  I  am  governed  by  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  of  August  4,  1876,  as  follows:  *'  I  think  it  plain  that  Congress  in  the  above  act 
used  that  phrase  (public  lands)  in  a  special  aenae,  virtually  defined  in  the  context  as 
being  lauds  within  the  limits  of  any  land  grant  prior  to  the  time  when  notice  of  their 
withdrawal  is  received  at  the  local  land  office,"  &c.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Department 
to  execute  the  plain  provisions  of  the  law  and  not  question  what  the  effect  will  be. 

Was  the  tract  claimed  by  Shelmerdine  restored  to  market  by  order  of  the  General 
Land  Office  ?  His  attorney  alleges  that  it  was  in  the  list  of  lands  ordered  to  be  sold 
September  23,  1867. 

Upon  examination  of  the  list  of  vacant  lands  referred  to,  prepared  by  your  office,  I 
fail  to  find  the  tract  in  question.  The  tract  book  of  your  office  shows  that  a  military 
bounty  land  warrant  was  located  on  said  land  May  24,  IH.^,  This  entry  was,  how- 
ever, erroneous,  as  the  tract  located  was  in  township  87.  The  error  was  detected  and 
corrected,  but  at  what  date  I  am  unable  to  state.  The  fact  of  this  erroneous  entry  no 
doubt  accounts  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  tract  in  the  list  prepared  by  your  otlit^e 
in  the  spring  of  1866,  but  it  must  be  treated  as  land  not  restored  to  market.  Ti»c  rec- 
ord further  shows  that  the  land' was  entere<l  as  a  hoiufstead  July  20,  1867.     This  entry 
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Department  or  the  Interior. 

Wa»kington  September  14, 1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  conBidered  the  case  of  the  Western  Paoific  Railroad  Company  vs.  John 
MoDevitty  involving  the  sonth  half  of  southeast  quarter,  section  29,  township  2  north, 
range  3  east,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  appenl  from  yonr  decision  of  DecemK>er  28,  1876, 
approving  the  pre-emption  cash  entry  of  MoDevitt  lor  patenting. 

The  £icts  of  the  case  are  substantially  as  follows,  vis : 

The  township  plat  was  filed  in  the  local  land  oi&ce  Jnly  25,  1863.  This  tract  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  grant  to  the  Western  Pacific  Railrosd  Company,  and  was 
withdrawn  for  railroad  purposes  January  30, 1865.  Said  land,  together  with  the  south- 
west quarter  of  southwest  quarter  section  SK),  was  selected  by  tne  State  of  California 
May  27, 1868,  in  lieu  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  northwest  quarter  and  north  half  of 
southwest  quarter,  section  36,  township  4  north,  range  23  west,  S.  B.  M.  R.  and  R.  No. 
497.  The  State  substantially  abandoned  the  southwest  quarter  of  southwest  quar* 
ter,  section  28,  and  said  selection  was  canceled  as  to  that  tract. 

McDevitt  filed  declaratory  statement  6824  for  said  land  August  31,  1870,  alleging 
settlement  April  1, 1863. 

On  November  22, 1872,  yonr  predecessor  rei*)cted  the  claim  of  the  State  and  the  rail- 
road company  and  awarded  the  land  to  MoDevitt,  and  this  decision  became  final  in 
default  of  appeal. 

Pursuant  to  this  decision  Mr.  McDevitt  proved  up  and  entered  said  tract  April  15, 
1873,  per  cash  entry  No.  4180. 

From  an  examination  of  the  papers  in  tlie  case  it  appears  that  Mr.  McDevitt  was 
bom  in  Inland,  and  that  he  has  never  been  naturalised  or  declared  his  intention  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

It  also  appears  that  he  served  three  (3)  years  in  the  United  States  Navy  during  the 
war  with  Mexico,  and  he  claims  citizenship  by  virtue  of  such  service.  On  December 
28, 1876,  vou  decided  that,  under  the  21st  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
7, 1862,  (12  Stat.,  695,)  and  rulings  in  similar  cases,]<not  cited,)  Mr.  McDevitt  is  a  qual- 
ified pre-emptor  so  far  as  the  question  of  citizenship  is  concerned. 

I  cannot  agree  with  your  conclusion.  The  act  of  Congress  cited  by  ^on  in  support 
of  your  decision  applies  to  those  aliens  only  who  have  or  shall  enlist  in  the  regular 
or  volunteer  armies  of  the  United  States,  aim  does  not  include  those  who  have  or  may 
enlist  in  the  regular  or  volunteer  navy. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  why  the  act  should  not  have  included 
sailors  as  well  as  soldiers ;  but  as  it  did  not,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Department  to  execute 
the  law  as  it  stands  on  the  statute  books,  without  reference  to  what  might  have  been 
justly  added  to  it  by  the  law  makers. 

By  the  act  of  September  4, 1841,  (5  Statutes,  455,  section  2259,  Revised  Statutes,)  the 
pre-emption  privil«>ge  is  granted  to  **  every  person  being  the  head  of  a  family,  or  widow, 
or  single  pi^rson  over  the  age  of  twenty-oae  years  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  Kavmg  filed  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  Buch^  as  required  by  the  naturalisation 
laitM,"  &c.  Mr.  McDevitt  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  bad  not  declared 
his  intention  to  become  such  at  the  time  be  settled  on  the  land  in  dispute,  or  at  the 
time  of  making  his  entry,  and  be  had  no  more  right  to  make  said  entry  than  any  other 
subject  of  England. 

Mr.  McDevitt  could  have  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  at  any  time 
within  the  past  twenty-five  years  ;  the  courts  were  open  to  him,  and  it  is  through  no 
fault  of  the  Government  or  the  law  that  ho  has  not  availed  himself  of  bis  lawful  priv#- 
ileges  and  brought  himself  within  the  statute,  and  his  entry  should  be  canceled  on 
the  records  of  your  office. 

Yonr  decision  is  reversed  for  the  reasons  stated,  and  the  papers  transmitted  with 
your  letter  of  May  19,  1877,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCIIURZ, 

Srcretary, 

The  Commission ER  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

G.— PRE-EMPTION  DIVISION. 

This  division  has  charge  of  entries  of  the  pnblic  land  nnder  the  pre- 
emption and  town-site  laws;  also,  sales  of  Osage  Indian  trust  and 
diminished  reseive  lands,  and  claims  of  parties  who  purchased  from 
Mexican  grantees  or  assigns,  lands  within  grants  subsequently  rejected, 
or  which  were  excluded  from  final  survey  of  confirmed  grants. 

Conflicting  claims  between  claimants  of  the  above-named  character 
and  others^are  here  adju.sted. 
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propriated  public  lands,  upon  which  such  person  may  have  filed* a  pre-emption  claim, 
or  which  may,  at  the  time  the  application  is  made,  be  subject  to  pre-emption,  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  or  eighty  acres  or  less  of  such  unappropriated 
lands  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  to  be  located  in  a  body,  in  conformity  to 
the  legal  subdivisions  of  the  public  lands,  and  after  the  same  have  been  surveyed.^' 

It  is  thus  stated  who  may  make  an  entry ;  and  the  succeeding  sectioui  No.  2290,  pro- 
vides how  the  entry  shall  be  made,  which  is  as  follows : 

''The  person  applying  for  the  benefit  of  the  preceding  section  shall,  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  register  of  the  land  office  in  which  be  is  about  to  make  such  entry,  make  affi- 
davit before  the  register  or  receiver  that  he  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or  is  twenty-one 
years  or  more  of  age,  or  has  p^^formed  service  in  the  Army  or  Navv  of  the  United 
•States,  and  that  such  application  is  made  for  his  exclusive  use  and  benefit,  and  that 
his  entry  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  actual  settlement  and  cultivation,  and  not,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  any  other  person  ;  and  upon  filing  such 
affidavit  with  the  register  or  receiver,  on  payment  of  $5  when  the  entry  is  nut  more 
than  eighty  acres,  and  on  payment  of  $10  when  the  entrv  is  for  more  than  eighty  acres, 
he  shall  thereupon  be  permitted  to  enter  the  amount  of  land  specified.^ 

Each  of  the  three  elements  of  which  this  transaction  is  composed  forms  an  essential 
part  thereof— the  application,  the  affidavit,  and  the  payment  of  money ;  and  when  the 
application  is  presented,  the  affidavit  mode,  and  the  money  paid,  an  entry  is  made,  a 
right  is  yested,which  is  perfected  to  a  complete  title  by  the  performance  of  certain  con- 
ditions subsequent — a  residence  on  the  tract  for  a  certain  period  of  time;  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  upon  making  proper  proof  thereof,  the  party  is  entitled  not  to 
make  an  entry  of  the  land,  bnt  he  is  entitled  to  tk  patent  for  the  same,  as  provided  ia 
section  2291,  as  follows :  **  No  certificate,  however,  shall  be  given,  or  patent  issue  there- 
for, until  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  diite  of  such  eut^ ;  and  if  at  the  expi- 
ration of  such  time,  or  at  any  time  within  two  years  thereafter,  the  person  making 
such  entry,  or  if  he  be  dead  his  widow,  or  in  case  of  her  death  his  heirs  or  deyisee, 
or  in  case  of  widow  making  snch  entry  her  heirs  or  devisee,  in  case  of  her  death, 
proves  by  two  credible  witnesses  that  he,  she,  or  they  have  resided  upon  or  cultivate 
the  same  for  the  term  of  five  years  immediately  succeeding  the  time  of  filing  the  affi- 
davit, and  makes  affidavit  that  no  part  of  such  land  has  been  alienated  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  twenty-two  hundred  and  eighty- eight,  and  that  he,  she,  or  they  will 
bear  true  allegiance  to  the  GU>vernment  of  the  United  States,  then,  in  snch  case,  he, 
she,  or  they,  if  at  that  time  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent, 
as  in  other  cases  provided  by  law.'' 

That  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  confer  a  right  and  interest  in  the  party,  is 
shown  by  the  provisions  of  the  section  juHt  qnoted,  allowing  heirs  in  certain  cases  to 
perfect  title  without  actual  residence  on  the  land.  By  the  same  section  the  interest  of 
the  settler  appeiy^  to  be  recognized  as  an  estate  capable  of  passing  by  devise,  and  the 
devisee  is  invested  with  the  right  to  complete  the  title. 

This  view  is  also  borne  out  by  the  provisions  of  section  2292,  allowing  an  executor, 
administrator,  or  guardian,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  both  father  and  mother,  to  sell 
the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  infant  heirs.  In  such  case  the  purchaser  acquires  the  ab- 
solute title  by  the  purchase,  and  is  entitled  to  a  patent  from  the  United  States  on  the 
payment  of  the  office  fees  and  the  sum  for  which  the  property  was  sold.  This  proceeding 
is  a  necessary  result,  if  the  interest  created  by  the  entry  is  a  vested  one,  but  a  proceed- 
ing that  would  be  logically  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  there  was  no  vested  in- 
terest created  by  the  entry. 

That  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  grant  an  estate  or  interest  in  land  to  the 
party  making  a  homestead  entry  is  clearly  hiowu  by  the  term  employed  in  section  2297, 
providing  that  the  land  entered  shall  rerer^to  the  United  States  under  certain  circum- 
stances. There  can  be  but  one  meaning  attached  to  the  t«rni  "  revert ;"  there  must 
have  been  an  estate  or  interest  created  ;  and  it  is  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the 
difi^erent  acts  making  grants  to  States,  Territories,  railroad  companies,  and  other  cor- 
porations. 

In  the  latter  case,  it  is  a  well  established  principle  that  an  interest  or  estate  in  the 
lands  described  is  conferred  upon  the  grantee,  which  is  subject  to  forfeiture  and  rever- 
sion upon  failure  to  perform  certain  conditions;  but  in  no  case  is  the  manner  of  de- 
claring a  forfeiture  and  reversion  provided  for  in  the  law  making  the  grant.  That  act 
is  one  to  be  performed  by  the  legislative  or  judicial  authority.  But  in  the  statute 
allowing  a  homestead  eutry,  the  manner  of  declaring  a  forfeiture  and  reversiou  is 
clearly  provided. 

Wheu  laud  is  once  entered,  it  becomes  segregated  from  the  mass  of  public  lands,  and 
the  right  of  the  claimant  attaches  upon  such  entry  before  a  patent  issues,  (4  Wall., 
210,)  in  which  the  court  says:  "  That  Congress  has  the  entire  control  of  the  public  lands, 
can  dispose  of  them  for  money,  or  donate  them  to  individuals,  or  classes  of  persons, 
cannot  be  questioned.  *  *  *  In  either  case,  when  the  entry  is  made  and  certificate 
given,  the  ])articular  land  is  segregated  from  the  mass  of  public  lands  and  becomes  pri- 
vate property.     In  the  one  case  the  entry  is  complete  when  the  mouey  is  paid,  In  the 
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la  the  Batte,  Montana,  town  site  joaae,  tiie  ConiaiisHioner,  in  bis  de- 
cision of  November  23, 1S76|  held  that : 

Ab  the  Governmeot,  io  iasatDg  patente  for  town  sites,  oonveys  the  premieee  ^within 
the  exterior  boandaries  of  .tiie  town  lite  eotry  only  iu  aooordaooe  with  the  provwioDs 
of  law,  the  title  to  all  xninee  of  sold,  silver,  oionabiir,  or  copper,  and  to  all  valid  mining 
elaims  or  possessions,  held  nnder  existing  IaWb,  which  are  situated  within  snoh  ex- 
terior boundaries,  still  remains  in  the  United  States  after  patent  has  issued  for  snch 
town  site.  Title  to  these  mining  claims  or  possessions  can  only  be  acquired  nnder  the 
provisions  of  law  regolating  the  disposal  of  mineral  lands  by  parties  who  show  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  mining  acts.  Patents  issued  for  town  sites  in  mining 
regions  contain  a  clause  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  providing  "  that  no 
title  shall  be  acquired  nnder  this  patent  to  any  mine  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  cop- 
per, or  to  any  valid  mining  claim  or  possession  held  under  existing  laws.  Andprwided 
fttriker.  That  the  grant  liereby  made  is  held  and  declared  to  be  subject  to  M  the  condi- 
tions, limitations,  and  restrictions  contained  in  section  two  thousand  three  hnndred  and 
eighty-six  of  the . Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  tttates,  so  far  as  the  same  are  appli- 
cable thereto." 

Under  the  provisions  of  law  referred  to,  the  patents  for  town  sites  containing  such 
clause,  aro  he)d  subject  to  any  toHd  MiMmg  chnm  or  jxwMtdos,  and  a  purchase  of  a  lot 
from  the  town  site  authorities  holds  the  same  jBObJect  to  the  same  conditions. 

I  append  a  copy  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1877,  with  the  instructions 
issued  thereunder : 

DEFARTJfEJIT  OF  THB  IhTKBIOB, 

GiBXJMiAL  Lamp  Ofvicb, 
Watkingion,  D.  C,  April  25, 1877. 

OJssTTLBfSM:  Yonr  attention  is  invited  to  the  IbUowing  aetof  CkmgrMs  and  the 
instructions  issued  thereunder : 

"AN  ACT  raspeotinf  the  limit*  of  iMerrationt  for  town  sites  upon  the  pnbUe  domsiii. 

''  Be  it  eiMcfedl  frjf  ike  Senate  and  Souee  of  BepreeentaUeee  of  Ike  UfUted  Statee  of  America 
in  Congreee  aee^mhled.  That  the  existence  or  incorporation  of  any  town  upon  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  held  to  exclude  from  pre-emption  or  bomeHtead 
entry  a  greater  quantity  than  tweoty-five  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  or  tbe  max- 
imnm  area  which  may  be  entered  as  a  town  site  under  existing  laws,  unless  the  entire 
tract  claimed  or  incorporated  as  snob  town  site  shall,  including  and  in  excess  of  the 
area  above  specified,  be  actusUy  settled^upon,  inhabited,  improved,  and  used  for  busi- 
ness and  municipal  purposes. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  where  entries  have  been  heretofore  allowed  upon  lands  afterward  as- 
certained to  have  been  embraced  in  the  corporate  limits  of  any  town,  but  which  entries 
sre  or  shall  be  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  to  include  onlv  vacant  unoccupied  lands  of  the  United  States,  not  settled  upon 
or  used  for  municipal  purposes,  nor  devoted  to  any  public  use  of  such  town,  said  en- 
tries, if  regular  in  all  respects,  are  hereby  confirmed  and  may  be  carried  into  patent : 
Frovidedf  That  this  confirmation  shall  not  operate  to  restrict  the  entry  of  any  town- 
site  to  a  smaller  area  than  the  maximum  quantity  of  land  which,  by  reason  of  present 
population,  it  may  be  entitled  to  enter  under  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  of  tbe  Revised  Statutes. 

'*  Sec.  3.  That  whenever  the  corporate  limits  of  any  town  upon  the  public  domain  are 
shown  or  alleged  to  include  lands  in  excess  of  the  maximum  area  specified  in  section  one 
of  this  act,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Greneral  Land  Office  may  require  tbe  authorities  of 
such  town,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them,  to  elect  what  portion  of  said  lands,  in  com- 
pact form  and  embracing  the  actual  site  of  tbe  municipal  occupation  and  improvement, 
shall  be  withheld  from  pre-emption  and  homestead  entry ;  and  thereafter  the  residue 
ot  such  lands  shall  be  open  to  disposal  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws. 
And  upon  default  of  said  town  authorities  to  make  such  selection  within  sixty  days 
after  notification  by  tbe  Commissioner,  be  may  direct  testimony  respecting  tbe  actual 
location  and  extent  of  said  improvements,  to  be  taken  by  the  register  and  receiver  of 
tbe  district  in  which  such  town  may  be  sitoated ;  and,  upon  receipt  of  tbe  same,  he 
may  determine  and  set  off  tbe  proper  site  according  to  section  one  of  this  act,  and  de- 
clare the  remaining  lands  open  to  settlement  and  entry  under  the  homestead  and  pre- 
emption laws ;  ana  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  each  of  the  Territories  of  the 
Unitefl  States  to  furnish  the  surveyor-general  of  the  Territory,  for  the  use  of  tbe  United 
States,  a  copy  duly  certified  of  every  act  of  the  legislature  of  tbe  Territory  inoorporat- 
iogany  city  or  town,  the  same  to  be  forwarded  by  such  secretary  to  the  surveyor  general 
within  one  month  from  date  of  its  approval. 

'*  Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  town  which  has  made,  or  may  hereafter  make,  en- 
try of  Less  than  the  maximum  quantity  of  land  named  in  section  twenty-three  hundred 
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and  eighty-nine  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  to  make  such  additional  entry,  or  entries,  of 
contiguous  tracts,  which  may  be  occupied  for  town  purposes  as,  when  added  to  the  en- 
try or  entries  therefore  made,  will  not  exceed  tweuty-tive  hundred  and  sixty  acres: 
Provided,  That  such  additional  entry  shall  not,  together  with  all  prior  entries,  be 
in  excess  of  the  area  to  which  the  town  may  be  entitled  at  date  of  the  additional  entry 
by  virtue  of  its  population,  as  prescribed  in  said  section  twenty -three  hundred  and 
eighty-nine. 
"  Approved  March  3,  1877." 

Section  1  of  the  foregoing  act  restricts  the  amount  of  land  that  can  be  reserved  from 
pre-emption  and  homestead  entry,  by  reason  of  the  existence  or  incorporation  of  a  town 
upon  the  public  domain,  to  2,560  acres,  unless  the  excess  shall  **  be  actually  settled 
upon,  inhabited,  improved,  and  used  for  business  and  municipal  purposes." 

Section  2  confirms  pre-emption  and  homestead  entries  already  made  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  a  town,  said  entry  being  regular  in  all  respects,  provided  it  shall  be 
satisfactorily  shown  that  the  lands  so  entered  are  "  not  settled  upon  or  used  for  any 
municipal  purpose,  nor  devoted  to  any  public  use  of  such  town." 
.  Section  3  provides :  That  when  it  shall  appear  that  the  corporate  limits  of  a  town  em- 
brace lands  in  excess  of  the  maximum  quantity  allowed,  the  proper  authorities  may 
■elect  those  portions  that  are  actually  occupied,  used,  and  improved  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, which  lauds  shall  be  reserved  from  pre-emption  and  homestead  entry,  and  the 
residue  will  be  restored,  or  become  subject  to  such  settlement  and  entry.  This  selec- 
tion must  be  made  within  sixty  days  from  notice,  and  in  default  thereof  a  hearing  will 
be  ordered  and  testimony  taken  as  to  the  condition  of  the  land,  and  such  portion  set 
apart  as  shall  appear  to  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

Instructions  in  detail  will  be  issued  to  you  as  cases  arise  for  adjudication.  The  4th 
section,  with  the  proviso  to  the  2d  section,  provides  for  additional  entries  by  towns, 
where  entries  have  already  been  made,  in  cases  in  which  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
inhabitants  would  entitle  them  to  an  entry  of  a  larger  area,  under  section  23''9  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  such  entries,  however,  to  be  within  the  maxi- 
mum amount,  or  2,560  acres. 
Respectfully, 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

CommUiHioner, 

To  United  States  Land  Officers. 

LUt  of  town  site  entries  patented  daring  the  year. 

Acres. 

Saiford.Ariz 160 

French  Corral,  Cal iriO 

North  San  Juan,  Cal 400 

gebastopol,  Cal 240 

Smartsville,  Cal 165 

Bridgeport,  Cal ..--  160 

Cumptonville,  Cal 160 

Contidence,  Cal Ic^i^oV 

Trinidad,  Colo 160 

Franklin,  Idaho 640 

Coffey  ville,  Kans 409foV 

Copcordia,  Kans 515y^(fV 

Fort  Benton,  Mont 1H5V\;V 

Butte,  Mont 183^^, 

Pauoca,  Nev 360 

Croydou.Utah 320 

Minersville,  Utah 160 

Bear  River  City,  Utah 339/^; 

County  seat  Act  May  26,  1824. 
Hamilton,  Nebr 160 

STATE  OF  OREGON. 

To  settle  upon  lands  of  a  swampy  character  would  raise  such  a  doubt 
of  the  settler's  good  faith  as,  upon  proper  application,  to  justify  an  order 
for  an  investigation.  At  such  hearing  the  character  of  the  land  at  the 
date  of  settlement  should  be  determined. 

When  notice  of  selection  of  a  tract  by  the  State  is  received  at  the 
local  land  office,  the  State  should  be  notified  before  proof  and  payment 
is  made  by  the  settler  thereon;  but  where  patents  have  been  issued 
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ander  former  raliiifi^  of  the  luterior  Department,  the  cases  will  be  goq- 
sidered  as  rea  judicata. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Waakingtan,  D,  a,  October  13, 1876. 

Sir  :  I  have  considered  tbe  appeal  of  the  govenior  of  the  State  of  Oregon  from  yoar 
'  decision  of  March  11, 1876,  in  reply  to  his  protest  against  the  issaing  of  patents  to  cer- 
tain pre-emption  claimants  on  lands  alleged  to  be  swamp. 

In  your  decision  jon  state  **  that  as  no  allegation  of  mind  in  these  entries  is  made, 
I  see  no  legal  way  in  which  the  issaing  of  patents  to  tbe  daimants  nnder  the  pre-emp- 
tion laws  can  be  preyented,  if  tbe  laws  are  complied  with  and  the  settlement  was  maae 
prior  to  receipt  by  the  register  and  receiver  of  instrnctions  relative  to  lands  claimed  as 
swamp. 

''This  oflSce  holdsrtbat  a  valid  settlement  nnder  the  pre-emption  laws,  followed  by 
cnltivation,  final  proof,  aod  payment,  or  tender  of  purchase  money,  prior  to  issue  of 
patent  to  the  State,  is  snch  a  disposition  of  the  land  as  to  bring  it  within  the  exceptions 
of  the  act  of  March  12, 1860,  no  matter  whether  the  land  is  really  swamp  or  not.'' 

The  State  contends  that  the  act  of  March  13, 1860,  made  a  grant  in  pruueiUi  of  swamp 
lands,  and  she  asks  that  hearings  be  ordered  for  tbe  purpose  of  asoertaining  the  char- 
acter of  the  lands,  and  of  showing  her  right  to  the  same. 

My  predecessor,  under  date  of  December  2, 1874.  in  the  case  of  State  of  Oregon  rf . 
Stott  and  Waggoner,  (Copp's  P.  L.  Laws,  page  475,)  held  a^  follows : 

'^The  proviso  of  the  first  section  of  tbe  act  of  1860  is  a  clear  limitation  of  tbe  grant 
excepting  from  its  operations  all  lands  which  tbe  Govemmeot  may  have  reserved,  sold, 
or  disposed  of  (in  pursuance  of  any  law  theretofore  enacted)  prior  to  the  confirmation 
of  title,  to  be  made  nnder  the  act  of  1850.  In  view  of  the  construction  given  to  the  act 
of  1850  by  the  courts  and  the  Department,  it  is  evident  that  this  confirmation  of  title 
referred  to  in  the  act  of  1860  can  only  mean  the  patenting  of  the  lands,  as  provided  for 
by  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  1850.  Any  reservation,  sale,  or  disposition  of  the 
land  by  the  Government  nnder  prior  laws,  therefore,  prior  to  the  patenting  of  the  same 
to  the  State,  as  provided  by  tbe  act  of  1850,  would  except  it  from  the  operations  of  the 
grant  to  Oregon  ov  the  act  of  1860. 

'*  Was  there  such  a  sale  or  disposition  in  this  case  f  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  valid 
settlement  und<:r  the  pre-emption  law,  followed  by  subsequent  residence,  improvement, 
and  cnltivation  in  good  fieiith,  and  final  proof  and  payment  or  tender  of  the  price,  would 
constitute  a  sale  aud  disposition  within  tbe  meaning  of  the  act. 

^*  But  in  order  to  oonstitnte  snch  a  sale,  it  is  clearly  essential  that  all  these  steps 
shonld  have  been  taken  in  perfect  good  faith,  with  the  honest  intention  to  appropriate 
the  l^nd  for  agricultural  pnrposes,  aud  this  must  be  affirmatively  shown.'' 

This  mu*»t  be  acknowledged  as  tbe  rule  of  tbe  Department,  in  its  essential  points, 
and  the  question  consequently  arises,  were  the  pre-emption  claims  involved  in  tbe  case 
nnder  consideration  valid  ones  f  In  a  pre-emption  claim  tbe  element  of  good  faith  is 
essential  to  its  validity. 

Good  faith  is  presumed  in  all  cases  where  it  is  not  questioned  or  shown  to  be  want- 
ing, or  the  absence  of  it  is  apparent. 

The  act  of  1860  was  a  notice  to  all  that  the  Government  had,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
power  and  discretion,  granted  to  tbe  State  of  Oregon,  with  certain  restrictions,  all  the 
swamp  and  overlluwed  lauds,  made  thereby  unfit  for  cultivation,  which  remained  un- 
sold at  tbe  passage  of  the  act. 

Under  the  pre-emption  act,  lands  reserved  by  law  or  otherwise,  for  specific  pnrposes, 
are  not  subject  to  entry.  To  settle  upon  lands  of  a  swampy  character  would,  of  itself, 
I  think,  raise  a  sufficient  doubt  of  the  want  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  such  settler, 
as,  upon  application,  to  justify  an  order  for  an  investi  (Ration  ;  and  if,  in  aidition  to  the 
character  of  the  land,  notice  had  been  received  at  the  local  office  that  the  State  claimed 
said  land  as  swamp,  it  would  be  an  additional  evidonoe  of  tbe  want  of  good  faith. 

In  view  of  the  proviso  to  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  March  12, 1860,  and  tbe  con- 
struction given  to  the  same  by  this  Department,  the  facts  to  be  ascertained  at  such 
hearing  should  be  the  character  of  the  land  at  tie  date  of  settlement,  and  not  at  tbe 
dateot  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  to  justify  a  belief  as  to  the  want  of  good  faith  on 
he  part  of  a  settler  the  swampy  character  of  the  land  shonld  be  clearly  established, 
and  tbe  facts  in  relation  to  the  receipt  at  the  local  office  of  the  notice  of  selection  by 
I  he  State  should  also  be  ascertained. 

Each  case  should  then  be  determined  upon  its  merits. 

No  investigation  should  be  ordered  except  upon  application  by  the  State,  and  snch 
application  must  be  accompanied  with  at  least  prima  fccoie  evidence  of  the  swampy 
character  of  the  land ;  and  when  notice  of  selection  has  been  received  at  the  local 
office,  the  State  should  be  notified  of  the  claim  of  the  settler  before  proof  or  payment 
is  received,  but  where  patents  have  issued  under  the  former  rulings  of  the  Department 
the  cases  will  be  considered  rea  Judicata, 
In  the  absence  of  such  application  tbe  rule  and  practice  of  your  office  should  govern. 
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Should  it  be  shown  that  the  land  was  of  a  swampy  character,  bat  that  the  settle- 
ment was  made  in  good  faith  for  the  purpose  of  actual  residence  and  cultivation,  the 
claim  should  be  admitted,  as  such  an  appropriation  is  expressly  recognized  by  the  pro- 
viso to  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  March  12, 1860.  On  the  contrary,  the  want  of 
good  faith  should  defeat  the  claim  of  the  settler. 

Your  decision  is  modified  accordingly,  and  you  will  dispose  of  each  case  as  it  may 
come  before  you. 

In  the  cases  under  consideration,  a  reasonable  time  should  be  g^ven  the  State  to  take 
such  action  as  she  may  deem  proper. 
The  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  of  July  27,  1876,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  T.  GORHAM, 

Acting  Secretary, 
The  Commissioner  op  thk  General  Land  Office.  ' 

STANLEY  V8.  FAIROHILD. 

The  filing  df  a  declaratory  statement  for  a  tract  of  land  prior  to  set- 
tlement thereon  does  not  invalidate  a  claim  in  the  absence  of  an  adverse 

right. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D,  C,  October  25,  1876. 

Sir:  I  have  considered  the  case  of  Edwin  Stanley  vs.  Marshall  B.  Fairchild,  involv- 
ing the  right  to  enter  the  northwest  fractional  quarter  of  section  6,  township  22,  range 
3  west,  Wichita,  Kans.,  on  appeal  from  your  decision  of  May  3,  1876,  awarding  the 
land  to  Stanley. 

The  order  of  cancellation  of  the  prior  homestead  entry  was  received  at  the  local 
office  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  January  12,  1876. 

The  evidence  shows  that  Stanley  contested  the  prior  homestead  entry ;  that  he  set- 
tled on  the  land  prior  to  the  date  of  cancellation  of  said  entry ;  erected  a  house  thereon 
in  which  he  slept  during  the  night  of  January  11,  1876;  that  on  the  following  morning 
he  was  at  work  improving  his  house,  and  remained  so  employed  until  about  noon ;  and 
that  he  has  continued  to  reside  on  the  land. 

Fairchild  made  some  slight  improvement  by  plowing  a  small  tract  prior  to  date  of 
cancellation,  and  at  noon  on  the  12th  of  January  entered  on  the  land,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  house  which  he  subsequently  completed,  and  was  residing  therein  at  the 
date  of  trial. 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  legal  settlement  of  Stanley  preceded  that 
of  Fairchild  by  a  few  hours  only,  but  in  time  to  give  him  the  better  right. 

Fairchild  filed  his  declaratory  statement,  by  an  attorney.  January  12  at  9  a.  m.,  alleg- 
ing settlement  the  same  day,  and,  as  stated  above,  his  actual  settlement  was  made  at 
12  o'clock  on  that  day.  As  the  tiling  preceded  the  settlement,  you  decided  that  the 
same  was  illegal  and  held  it  for  cancellation. 

The  consideration  of  this  point  is  nut  necessary  for  a  determination  of  the  case  in 
question,  but  as  it  forms  a  part  of  your  decision  it  must  be  reviewed.  Following  the 
plain  interpretation  of  section  2265  of  the  Kevised  Statutes,  it  would  seem  that  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  filing  of  a  declaratory^  statement  prior  to  settlement;  but  does 
it  follow  that  a  filing  so  made  is  illegal  to  the  extent  of  defeating  the  claim,  in  the 
abKcnce  of  a  valid  adverse  right,  provided  it  is  followed  by  immediate  settlement  and 
other  compliance  with  the  law  f 

The  right  of  pre-emption  is  based  upon  settlement,  which  is  notice  to  the  world  of  a 
claim,  and  by  law  a  filing  is  made  not  only  a  notice,  but  a  protection,  to  the  settler. 

A  filing  without  settlement  does  not  constitute  an  appro[>riation  of  the  land,  neither 
does  it  withdraw  the  same  from  other  entry.  No  one  is  injured  by  the  existence  of  a 
filing,  neither  should  the  rights  acquired  by  actual  settlement  be  denied  by  reason  of 
the  existence  of  such  filing.  If  two  actual  settlers  claim  the  laud,  he  who  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  the  statute  has  the  better  legal  right.  He  who  files  subse- 
quent to  settlement  has  protected  himself  by  a  strict  compliance  with  the  law,  while 
he  who  filed  prior  to  settlement  has  failed  to  do  so. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  settler's  action  not  being  authorized  by  law,  his  claim  must 
yield  to  a  valid  adverse  one.  But  this  reasoning  does  not  apply  in  the  case  where 
there  is  no  valid  adverse  claim.  Here  the  question  is  one  between  the  Grovernment 
and  the  settler,  who  should  be  encouraged,  rather  than  impeded,  by  technicalities, 
where  a  substantial  compliance  with  the  law  has  been  made. 

These  views  aie,  I  think,  in  conformity  by  analogy  with  those  expressed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Johnson  r«.Tousley,  (13  Wall.,  p.  90,)  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
emption filings.    In  the  case  above  cited,  of  the  two  adverse  claimants,  if  he  who  filed 
.prior  to  settlement  makes  application  subsequent  to  said  settlement  to  file,  as  author- 
ized by  law,  within  the  time  required  to  take  such  action,  he  is  protected. 
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It  has  been  the  practice  of  yonr  office  to  require  that  settlement  shonld  precede  a 
filing,  and  while  I  do  not  think  that  a  claim  is  rend«'red  invalid  by  aprior  filing  alone,  yet 
the  rule  specified  is  bated  upon  sonnd  policy,  and  the  views  above  expressed  are  not 
intended  to  anthorise  a  change  of  that  rule.  Each  case  should  be  determined  npon  its 
merits,  and  the  want  of  gooa  faith  in  a  settler  should  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  reject- 
ing his  claim. 

Your  decision  awarding  the  land  is  affirmed,  and  the  papers  transmitted  with  your 
letter  of  August  26, 1876,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHABLE8  T.  GORHAM, 

Ai^ng  Secretarjf. 
The  Commissioner  of  thb  Gkneral  Land  Officb. 

DILLA  V8.  BOHALL. 

Dkpabtmrnt  of  thb  Interior, 

WaakingUnif  D.  C,  S^temher  96,  1876. 

Sir  :  I  havo  considered  the  ease  of  D.  N.  Dilla  vt.  Walter  Bohall,  involving  the  right 
to  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  99,  township  7  north,  range  1  east,  Humboldt 
meridian,  Humboldt,  Cal.,  on  appeal  from  your  decision  of  January  6, 1876,  awarding 
the  land  tu  Dilla. 

Tour  recital  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  in  all  material  particulars,  appears  to  be  cor- 
rect. Since  yonr  action  the  decision  of  the  district  court  hsjB  been  affirmed  by  the  su- 
preme court  of  California. 

Counsel  for  Bohall  urge  that  effect  should  be  given  to  this  decision  of  the  court.  A 
compliance  with  this  request  would  resnlt  in  the  rejection  of  a  claim  made  under  th» 
pre-emption  law,  im  account  of  fraud  as  found  by  the  court,  and  the  failure  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  a  contract  made  between  said  claimant  and  his  alleged  grantor,  the 
defendant  in  this  case.  In  other  words, as  the  court  ai^ adged  that  Dilla  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  land  by  fraud,  and  was  adjudged  to  have  no  Ingal  right  to  the  same,  and 
was  ejected  by  order  of  said  court,  he  should  not  be  recognized  as  possessing  a  valid 
pre-emption  claim  as  against  Bohall. 

As  stated,  the  evidence  shows  that  Dilla  was  put  in  peaceable  possession  of  th& 
premises  by  Bohall  in  March,  1865,  that  be  resided  thereon  and  imprttved  and  cnltt- 
vnted  the  same  until  ejected  by  order  of  the  court  in  May,  I86rt.  He  has  complied  with 
the  reqniremeiits  of  the  pre-emption  law. 

In  1H65  tlie  tract  was  a  portion  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
only  risht  Bohall  bad  to  the  same  was  a  possessory  right,  which  conld  only  bo  main- 
tained under  the  pre-emption  law  by  means  of  personal  evidence  and  possession. 

Dilla  cannot  be  recognized  as  a  tenant  of  Bohall,  or  as  holding  for  him,  os  such  a 
relation  is  not  nrcognized  by  the  pre-emption  law. 

To  be  governed  by  the  judgment  of  the  conrt  rejecting  the  right  of  Dilla  to  the  land 
would  be,  in  effect,  to  recognize  its  right  to  dispose  of  a  claim  to  the  public  land  of  the 
United  S  ates. 

The  State  of  California  was  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  the  express  condition  that 
the  people  of  said  State,  through  their  legislature  or  otherwise,  sbonld  never  interfere 
with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  public  lands  within  its  limits.  Hence  any  action  of 
herconrts  to  this  effect  cannot  be  recognized  by  this  Department. 

Dilla's  claim  is  based  upon  the  ground  of  pre-emption  ;  he  obtained  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  the  premises  and  has  complied  with  the  law  in  the  matter  of  settlement  and 
residence,  and  it  is  not  for  chis  Department  to  inqnire  whether  the  terms  of  tbe  con- 
tract l>etween  himself  and  Bohall  have  been  complied  with,  or  to  inquire  by  what 
means  tliat  contract  was  made. 

The  reason  assigned  by  Dilla  for  his  failure  to  occupy  the  land  since  his  ejectment 
therefrom  must  be  recognize<l  as  valid,  as  it  wonld  be  absurd  to  require  of  him  an  act 
which  would  place  him  in  contempt  of  court.  If,  under  this  rule,  tUe  judgment  of  the 
conrt  operates  in  his  favor  it  is  a  matter  which,  in  the  absence  of  legislation  by  which 
snch  a  state  of  affairs  migbt  be  avoided,  this  Department  is  powerless  to  regulate. 
Dilla  should  be  allowed  to  make  payment  for  the  land. 

Your  decision  is  affirmed,  and  the  papers  transmitted  wiih  yonr  letter  of  July  21, 
1876,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  T.  GORHAM, 

Acting  Secretary, 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
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SUSPENDED  ENTRIES. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
General  Land  Office, 
Washingtonf  D,  C,  Jpril  25, 1877. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  for  yoar  concarreDce  and  that  of  the  hon- 
orable Attorney  General,  a  set  of  rules  to  govern  me  in  submitting  for  confirmation, 
nnder  section  2450  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  entries  suspended  for 
various  causes,  but  which  upon  principles  of  equity  and  justice  should  be  confirmed. 

Authority  to  confirm  suspended  entries  of  the  public  lands  was  first  vested  iu  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Attorney  General,  and  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  bv  act  of  Congre^  of  August  3, 1846,  and  revised  and  extended  by  acts  of  3d  of 
March,  ia53,  and  26th  of  June,  1856. 

Under  these  actn,  from  time  to  time,  sixteen  rules  have  been  established,  the  last 
March  16,  1854.    (See  1  Lester,  Land  Laws,  p.  482,  title  5.) 

Since  thei  the  different  homestead  acts  have  been  passed,  and  new  classes  of  sus- 
pended entries  under  the  pre-emption  laws  have  arisen.  I  have  prepared  eleven  new 
rules,  from  No.  17  to  27,  inclusive.  I  find  that  m^ny  of  the  old  established  rules  are 
obsolete. 

The  following  statement  is  submitted  as  explanatory  of  rules  17  to  23,  inclusive : 

17.  Cases  where  the  pre-emption  affidavit  was  taken  before  soiiie  officer  other  than 
the  register  or  receiver,  the  law  requires  that  the  party  "  shall  make  out  before  the  reg- 
ister or  receiver  of  the  land  district  in  which  the  land  is  situated,''  &c.  (Section  13, 
act  September  4,  1841,  and  section  2262,  Revised  Statutes.) 

The  equity  and  justice  of  confirming  this  class  of  cases  is  apparent.  This  office  is 
always  satisfied  of  the  inability  of  the  party  to  appear  at  the  local  office  before  sub- 
mitting the  case  to  the  board. 

Where  the  affidavit  was  taken  before  some  officer  other  than  the  register  or  re- 
ceiver, and  the  laud  subsequently  sold  to  an  innocent  pur  jhaser,  the  eutry  would  prob- 
ably be  confirmed  under  the  fifteenth  rale,  established  March  1.3,  1847. 

18.  The  legal  defect  in  this,  as  in  the  foregoing  class  of  cases,  consists  in  the  party 
having  taken  his  affidavit  before  an  officer  other  than  the  register  or  receiver.  Equi- 
table relief  is  afiforded,  for  the  reason  ttiat  the  party  being  dead  the  defect  cannot  be 
cured. 

19.  The  invalidity  of  this  class  of  cases  arises  under  the  rules  and  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Department.  A  tract  appi'opriated  by  entry  or  selection  cannot  be  again 
entered  until  restoration  of  the  tract  by  cancellation  of  the  prior  entry  or  selection. 

In  this  class  of  case«  equitable  relief  has  been  afforded,  for  the  reason  that  the  local 
officers  wrongfully  allowed  the  entries,  and  the  tracts,  as  afterwards  shown,  were  in  a 
state  of  abandonment  by  former  claimant-s. 

20.  Entries  nnder  this  chiss  are  illegal  under  section  10,  act  September  4,  1841,  and 
section  2259  of  the  Revised  S'^atutes,  which  provide  "every  person  •  •  • 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  having  filed  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become 
such,"  <&c. 

Equitable  relief  should  only  be  afforded  in  this  class  where  the  party  shows  the  most 
evident  good  intention  to  comply  with  the  law. 

21.  Cases  under  this  class  are  illegal  under  provisio  ns  of  section  2265  of  Revised 
Statutes,  (section  5  act  March  3d,  1843,)  the  land  being  nnoffered. 

Equitable  relief  has  been  granted  by  reason  of  long  residence  and  valuable  improve- 
ments. 

22.  Entries  of  this  class  are  illegal  under  section  2261  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Equi- 
table relief  should  be  granted  for  the  following  reasons:  Under  the  act  of  March  3d, 
1843,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Johnson  vs.  Towsley,  (13 
Wall.,  72,)  decided  that  the  restriction  to  one  filing  applied  only  to  offered  land.  Prior 
to  June  22,  1874,  date  of  approval  of  Revised  Statutes,  more  than  one  filing  was  allowed 
on  nnoffered  land. 

The  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes  on  this  subject  were  not  promulgated  until 
issuance  of  general  circular  by  this  office,  June  17,  1'175.  Instructions  were  probably 
received  at  all  the  local  offices  by  the  30th  of  June,  1875. 

This  office  was  not  advised  of  the  change  in  the  law,  owing  to  the  same  not  being  in 
print,  until  t-en  months  after  irs  approval.  Ca^es  of  this  class  are  constantly  arising, 
where  the  parties  have  made  valuable  iuiprovemeutsand  are  apparently  acting  in  good 
faith. 

23.  These  cases  are  illegal  under  section  2262  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  They  do  not 
appear  to  fall  within  the  first  rule,  approved  October  3, 1846.  The  informality  was  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  local  land  officers,  and  ii\  most  of  the  cases  the  parties  cannot  be 
found. 

Cases  in  classes  24,  25,  26,  and  27  are  ex'plained  in  the  accompanying  paper  marked 
''A.''    The  class  marked  '*  3  "  in  said  paper  is  covered  by  class  19. 


•       ••,•••  / 
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Cases  in  each  of  the  elaBsee  mentioned,  Mcoept  clasi  23,  have  been  conflrmed  under 
section  2450  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

It  is  believed  that  these  classes  will  cover  all  agrlcnltoral  entries  falling  under  gen- 
eral rules. 

Special  cases  not  covered  by  the  foregoing  rules,  iu  which  equitable  relief  should  be 
aflcicded,  will  probably  arise.  Such  cases  will  be  submitted  as  special,  with  letters  of 
explanation. 

I  respectfully  request  that,  if  yon  should  approve  the  accompanying  rules,  you  will 
submit  them  to  the  Hon.  Attorney  (General  for  nis  concurrence. 
I  am,  sir,  very  reepectfuly, 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 
Commisaianer, 
Hon.  Carl  Schcius, 

Seereiarif  tf  the  Interior, 

Depastmknt  of  ths  Interior, 

Okficb  of  thk  SscKirrARY, 
WaekHtgitm,  D,  C,  JToy  18, 1877. 

Sir  :  I  return  herewith,  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  and  myself,  the  addi- 
tional rules  transmitted  with  your  letter  of  the  '25th  ultimo,  numbered  from  17  to  27, 
both  inclusive,  to  govern  your  office  in  the  disposal  of  suspended  entries  of  public 
lands  under  various  laws. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfhlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  8CHURZ, 
Secretary, 
Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

Cemmkeetoner  OeMaral  Ltmd  Office, 

AddUiandl  rulee. 

Under  section  2450  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  the  following  rules, 
additional  to  those  established  under  the  act  of  August  3, 1846,  are  provided  for  the 
government  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  (General  Laud  Office: 

17.  All  entries  where  the  pre-emption  affidavit  was  taken  before  an  officer  author- 
ized to  a<lmini8t6r  oattis,  when,  on  accoant  of  bodily  inflrmity,  the  party  cannot  appear 
at  the  local  office. 

18.  All  entries  whore  the  pre-emption  affidavit  was  taken  before  eomo  officer  other 
than  the  register  or  receiver,  and  the  pre-emptor  died  before  the  defect  conld  bo  cured. 

19.  All  entries  made  upon  land  appropriated  by  entry  or  selection,  but  which  entry 
or  selection  was  subsequently  canceled  for  illegality. 

20.  Pre-emption  entries  iu  which  the  party  has  shown  good  faith,  bat  did  not,  through 
ignorance  of  the  law^  declare  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
until  after  he  made  his  entry. 

21.  All  entries  based  upon  pre-emption  proof  where  the  party  had  failed  to  file  a 
declaratory  statement  therefor,  provided  no  adverse  claim  attached  prior  to  entry. 

22.  All  entries  of  nnoffered  land,  based  upon  a  second  declaratory  statement,  where 
the  same  was  filed  between  June  2*2,  1874,  and  June  30,  1H75. 

23.  All  pre-emption  entries  in  which  the  affidavit  is  defective  in  not  showing  that 
the  party  was  not  the  owner  of  320  acres  of  land  in  any  State  or  Territory,  and  hail 
never  had  the  benefit  of  the  act,  the  form  for  which  affidavit  was  foruisued  by  the 
local  land  office. 

24.  All  homestead  entries  in  which,  by  reason  of  ignorance  of  the  law,  sickness  of 
the  party  or  his  family,  the  final  proof  was  not  made  within  the  period  prescribed  by 
statute,  bat  in  other  respects  the  law  has  been  complied  with. 

25.  All  homestead  entries  in  which  the  party  failed  to  settle  on  the  land  within  the 
time  required  by  law  by  reason  of  physical  disability,  and  where  good  faith  is  shown. 

26.  All  homestead  entries  by  mistake  made  in  the  name  of  the  wrong  party,  but 
where  on  final  pro6f  the  error  may  be  corrected  without  piejudice  to  another's  right. 

27.  In  all  homestead  entries  where  the  husband  has  deserted  his  wife  and  children, 
if  he  have  any,  who  have  in  good  faith  complied  with  the  homestead  law  by  residence 
upon  and  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  final  proof  shall  be  made  by  the  wife,  or,  in  case 
of  her  death,  by  her  heirs  or  their  legal  guardians,  such  entry  shall  be  confirmed,  and 
patent  shall  issue  to  the  parties  eatitled  thereto. 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 
Commiaeioner  General  Land  Office. 
We  concur  in  the  above  rules,  May  &  1877. 

C.  8CHURZ, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
CHA8.  DEVENS, 
Attorney  General, 
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M'KELVEY  V8.  RENCASTLE. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1875,  entitled  "An  act 
for  the  relief  of  settlers  on  lands  within  railroad  limits,''  it  is  held  that 
the  grants  must  be  forfeited  and  the  granted  sections  restored  to  the 
public  domain  by  reason  of  failure  to  build  the  road  for  whose  benefit 
lands  were  withdrawn,  in  order  to  entitle  the  settler  to  relief. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington t  D.  C,  June  1,  1876. 

Gentij:men  :  The  testinioDy  id  the  contested  case  of  George  McKelvey  vs.  Thomas 
Rencastle,  involving  title  to  the  south  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  and  south  half  of 
the  southwest  quarter  section  20,  township  20,  range  2ti  east,  has  been  received  and 
considered. 

George  McKelvey  claims  the  land  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1875. 

Thomas  Kencastle  filed  declaratory  statement  4674  April  16,  alleging  settlement 
March  16,  1875. 

Trial  had  at  your  office  January  17,  1876. 

McKelvey  applied  at  your  office  to  enter  said  land  under  the  act  above  quoted,  Au- 
gust 20, 1875,  but  was  refused  by  you  on  account  of  the  filing  of  Rencastle.  On  appeal 
to  this  office,  September  14, 1875,  you  were  instructed  to  receive  his  application,  notiug 
thereon  the  date  when  it  was  refused,  the  filing  of  Rencastle  being  no  bar  to  the  same. 

The  application  of  McKelvey  was  based  on  his  entry  made  in  your  office  on  the  25th 
April,  1873,  of  the  south  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  and  west  half  of  the  southeast 
quarter  section  24,  township  23  south,  range  28  east,  paying  therefor  the  double  mini- 
ujum  price. 

Said  tract  at  the  date  of  the  entry  was  within  the  20-mile  limits  of  the  withdrawal 
of  January  3, 1867,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

August  20, 1873,  you  were  notified  that,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  withdrawal,  said 
tract  was  thrown  outside  the  20-mile  limits  and  within  the  indemnity  limits,  and  was, 
therefore,  restored  to  the  minimum  price. 

The  act  of  March  3,  lh75,  has  reference  to  those  grants  only  which  have  been  declared 
forfeited,  and  the  granted  sections  restored  to  the  public  doitain  by  reason  of  failure 
to  build  the  road  for  whoso  benefit  said  lands  were  withdrawn. 

In  this  case  the  land  covered  by  the  original  entry  of  McKelvey  was  not  forfeited, 
and  he  is  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  an  additional  entry  under  said  act. 

In  my  letter  of  September  14,  1875,  the  only  question  considered  was  whether  the 
entry  of  McKelvey  should  be  allowed  for  the  tracts  covered  by  the  filing  of  Rencastle, 
and  no  note  was  taken  of  the  condition  of  the  land  covered  by  his  original  entry. 

The  entry  of  McKelvey  is  held  for  cancellation. 

In  regard  to  the  claim  of  Reuciistle  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  recite  the  testi- 
mony in  the  case,  as  it  appears  that  on  the  19th  December,  1873,  he  filed  for  the  south- 
east quarter  section  20,  township  20,  range  28,  which  was  canceled  by  my  letter  C  of 
May  21,  1875,  he  having  relinquished  the  same. 

Under  section  2261,  Revised  Statutts,  his  seccnd  and  present  filing  is  illegal,  and 
must  therefore  be  held  for  cancellation. 

You  must  notify  the  parties  in  interest  of  this  action,  and  allow  the  usual  sixty  days 
for  appeal. 

Respectfully, 

U.  J.  BAXTER, 

Acting  Commissioner. 

Register  and  Receiver, 

Visaliay  Col. 

LONG  V8.  HARRIS. 

Under  section  2265  of  the  Eevised  Statutes,  a  settler,  who  bas  failed  to 
file  his  declaratory  statement  within  three  months  from  time  of  settle- 
ment, under  the  clause  "  his  claim  shall  be  forfeited  and  the  tract  awarded 
to  the  next  settler,  in  order  of  lime,  on  the  same  tract  of  land  who  has 
given  suck  notice  nud  otherwise  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  law," 
will  be  liable  to  forfeit  his  claim  in  favor  of  any  person  who,  by  settle- 
uient,  makes  a  legal  appropriation  of  the  tract. 
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Dkfartment  op  Tnn  Intehior, 

Ofl'ICIC  OF  Tim  SeCKETARV, 

irathingloii,  D.  C,  May  a,  l(r77, 
Sib:  I  have  ootulderod  tlie  cuse  of  VViUiotu  L.  I.onK  t».  Hteiihuu  F,  HarriH  involving 

the  right  to  tho  Horth  bnlf  of  uorthivoatijiiflrter,  southwest  of  northwest  and  nortliwBBt 

of  eouihwest  (jiiMter  ot  sfction  SU,  tnwDslilp  24  uorth,  raiifje  6  west.  Marysville,  Cftl., 

&oro  your  (iMJiBionof  Jnno29,  IHTIi  mlverao  to  tlio  former. 

You  bnid  the  deokrotor;  stateniont  of  Lou^  for  caDonlUtioii  on  the  Kroond  that  he 

did  not  Ato  within  the  time  required  by  law,  And  tliiit  [iri  or  to  said  filiag  the  adverse 

homostcad  right  of  Harris  hiMl  Attached, 
The  attorney  for  Loog  eoutcnds  that  nmlor  the  provisinna  ut  sectiOD  9265  of  the  Re- 

-viscd  Statutes,  no  forfeiture  occurred  hv  roawio  of  faiiure  to  Hie  withiu  the  time  re- 

2 aired  by  the  statute.  In  thonhsonoe  of  the  initiation  of  a  olaim  uuderthn  pre-emption 
iw.  or,  in  other  woriU,  that  only  aehtim  initiated  nudersaid  law  cku  defeat  Iho  ri){ht 
of  the  prior  setlier. 

1  L-anuot  agree  with  counsel  in  the  position  itasunieil. 

To  nrnvc  :i1  ii  correct  ciiiicliiHtcni  in  Iho  oiue,  the  provisioua  of  both  the  pre>eDiptioii 

Saotion  SSe5  Is  aa  follows :  "  Every  eUlmsnt  Dnitor  tba  pte-wnpMon  law  for  land  not 
yet  prooUimed  for  sale  is  reqnired  to  make  known  his  chum  in  writing  to  tlu  re^iater 
of  the  proper  land  ofBoe  within  three  month*  from  the  time  of  tb«  settlemaat,  giving 
tlie  deiariptioo  of  the  tract  aod  the  time  of  settlement ;  otherwise  his  olaim  shall  be 
forfNted  and  the  tract  awarded  to  the  nert  Mttler,  in  order  of  time,  on  the  same  tract 
(rf  land,  who  hu  given  Moh  notlee  uid  otherwise  complied  with  the  conditions  ot  the 
law." 

It  la  olewrlr  provided  that  npon  failnre  to  file,  the  claim  1^  forfeited,  and  the  traet 
•warded  to  the  next  eBttler,  who  hu  given  aaoh  notice  »nd  otherwise  compiled  with 
the  condillone  of  the  lav- 

Section  !QS9  of  the  Bevlsed  Statu  tea  provides  that  one  qnarter  section  or  leaaof  tan- 
Appropriated  pnbllo  land,  BnMeot  to  pre-amptioa,  may  he  enteied  as  a  homeatead.  The 
Supreme  Coort  In  Iheoaee  of  Johnaon  m.  Toosley,  in  dlacDMing  the  effect  of  aflllog, 
•aj: 

"The  woria 'shall  have  given  mii:h  DotiM'preanppoaeaoaae'where  some  one  ha« 
given  each  notioe  before  the  party  who  haa  thos  neglected  sBeks  to  assuct  his  right.  If 
no  other  party  haa  made  a  settlement  or  has  given  notice  of  ancb  intention,  then  no  one 
has  been  injured  by  the  delay  beyond  three  luonths,  and  if  at  any  time  after  the  three 
months,  while  the  party  is  still  in  possession,  he  makes  his  declaration,  and  this  is  done 
before  any  one  else  has  initiated  a  right  of  pre-emption  by  settlement  or  declaration,  we 
can  see  no  purpose  iu  forbidding  him  to  make  his  ileoiurat ion  or  in  makiug  it  void  when 
maJ«.  And  we  think  that  Congress  intended  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  first 
settler  by  giving  him  three  months  t»  make  his  declaration,  and  for  all  other  settlers 
by  saying  if  this  is  not  done  within  three  months  any  one  else  who  haa  settled  on  It 
within  that  time,  or  at  any  time  before  the  first  settler  makes  his  declaration,  shall 
have  the  better  right." 

This  laoguage  clearly  indicatee  that  iu  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  any  legal  appropria- 
tion of  The  land,  by  settlement,  will  be  a  bar  to  the  olaim  of  the  prior  aettler,  other- 
wise the  second  settler  would  be  injnred  by  bis  delay,  and  subseqaent  assertion  of 

Long's  right  was  forfeited  by  his  neglect  to  Sle,  and  the  homestead  entry  of  Harris, 
tteing  a  notice  of  a  claim  made  in  compliance  with  a  law  for  the  disposal  of  the  land  In 
question,  most  be  recoguiied  oa  the  notice  provided  for  in  the  statnte. 

Yonr  decision  Is  therefore  aSirnied,  and  the  papers  transmitted  with  yonr  letter  of 
January  18,  VSil,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  reepeetfally, 

C.  SCHURZ, 

SecTttaTy. 
The  CoxuissiONER  o¥  THU  General  Land  Okficb. 

HINDB  V8.   BRIGGS. 

Bat  one  pru-emptioD  right  is  extended  to  tbe  nettJer,  and  only  one 
declarator;  statement  can  be  legnlly  filed  by  tbe  same  party. 

Dkpartmbkt  of  thb  Imtbrior, 

Wa$kiBgton,  D.  C.Jiine  2,  1877. 
Sir:  I  have  considered  the  case  of  William  H.  Minor  i».  S.  F.  Briggs,  involving  tbe 
south  half  of  sonthwest  quarter  and  north  half  of  southwest  quarter  of  seclion  7, 
township  6  north,  range  'i  east,  Hnmboldt  Meridian,  Enieka,  Cal.,  on  appeal  from 
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yonr  decision  of  December  16,  1876,  rejecting  the  claim  of  both,  and  holding  their 
declaratory  statements  for  cancellation. 

The  claims  are  based  upon  second  declaratory  statements  filed  for  the  same  tract  of 
land — the  prior  filing  having  been  canceled  fur  non-com  pi  iauco  with  the  law.  It  is 
contended  by  counsel  for  claimants  that  a  second  filing  for  the  same  tract  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  section  2261  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  provides  that  '*  no  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  more  than  one  pre-emption  right  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section 
2259  ;  nor  where  a  party  has  filed  his  declaration  of  intention  to  claim  the  benefits  of 
such  provisions  for  one  tract  of  land,  shall  he  file  at  any  future  time  a  secjnd  declara- 
tion for  another  tract." 

Bat  one  pre-emption  right  is  extended  to  the  settler,  and  the  filing  of  a  declaratory 
statement  is  an  essential  feature  of  that  right.  If  a  settler  may  file  a  second  declara- 
tory statement  for  the  same  tract  of  land  he  may  file  a  third  or  a  fourth,  and  in  this 
manner  retain  the  possession  and  the  right  to  purchase  the  tract  for  a  long  series  of 
years  without  making  actual  payment  for  the  same,  a  proceeding  not  contemplated  by 
the  statute,  and  in  violation  of  its  letter  and  spirit. 

Your  decision  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  accordance  with  the  proper  construction  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  statute,  and  is  affirmed. 

The  papers  transmitted  with  yoor  letter  of  February  13, 1877,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHURZ, 

/Secretory. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

H. — ^MILITAJBY  BOUNTY  LAND  WARRANT  DIVISION. 

Summary  of  the  toork  of  this  division  during  the  year. 

Letters  received 2,502 

Letters  written 2,481 

Number  of  pages  of  record  occupied 2, 498 

Number  of  warrants  examined  and  transmitted  to  Recorder  for  patent 875 

Number  of  agricultural  college  scrip  certificates  examined  and  passed  as  above.  224 
Number  of  certificates  of  revolutionary  bounty  land  scrip  issued  and  recorded 

under  act  of  August  31,  ia52 104 

Amount  of  acres  called  for  thereby .' 7,212 

Number  of  warrants,  the  assignments  of  which  have  been  approved 420 

Number  of  certificates  of  scrip,  the  transfers  of  which  by  attorneys  have  been 

approved 60 

Number  of  certified  copies  of  records,  &c.,  made  under  section  461,  United  States 

Revised  Statutes 217 

Number  of  agricultural  college  scrip  certificates  reissued  under  act  of  June  20, 

1874 21 

Number  of  patents  issued  under  acts  of  August  10,  1790,  (I,)  July  27,  1842,  (1,) 

and  special  act  of  April  11,  1860,  '*PortertieId  warrants,"  (7) 9 

Amount  of  acres  called  for  thereby 1, 440 

MILITARY  BOUNTY  LAND  WARRANTS  AND   SCRIP. 

Land  icarrants. 

The  amount  of  laud  located  with  military  warrants  granted  under 
general  laws  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1877,  is  97,200  acres,  to  which 
should  be  added  280  acres  called  for  by  special  warrants  issued  under 
the  act  of  April  11,  1860,  making  an  aggregate  of  97,480  acres,  which  is 
less  by  40,1(>0  acres  than  the  quantity  reported  for  the  preceding  year. 

Of  this  amount,  320  acres  were  located  in  virtue  of  warrants  issued 
under  the  act  of  1842,  4,760  acres  under  that  of  1847,  9,160  acres  under 
that  of  1850, 120  acres  act  of  1852, 82,840  acres  act  of  1855,  and  280  acres 
under  the  special  act  above  referred  to. 

A  tabular  statement.  No.  6,  will  be  found  accompanying  the  report, 
in  which  is  set  forth  in  detail  all  the  operations  had  under  the  said  sev- 
eral bounty  land  laws  of  1847, 1850, 1852,  and  1855,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  operations  in  virtue  thereof  down  to  the  present  time. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  learued  that  12,907,480  acres  of  the 
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public  lands  bave  been  located  under  the  act  of  1847, 12,784,040  acres 
under  act  of  1850,  678,080  acres  under  that  of  1852,  and  31,902,770 
acres  in  Tlrtne  of  the  act  of  1855,  amounting  in  all  to  58,272,370  acres, 
and  that  23,701  bounty  land  warrants  issued  under  all  of  said  acts^  and 
representing  2,701,940  acres,  are  still  outstanding  and  unsatisfied. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  124  warrants  issued  un- 
der act  of  1842,  and  calling  for  20,480  acres,  and  60  warrants  granted 
under  the  special  act  of  April  11^  1860,  for  2,400  acres^  have  never  been 
presented  for  satisfaction. 

There  have  been  875  warrants  examinedi  found  free  from  all  defects 
or  objection,  and  passed  to  the  recorder  for  patent-. 

The  approval  of  the  assignments  of  ^0  warrants  iti  like  condition  has 
been  certified  to. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  annual  report  that  4,677  warrants  were  then 
on  file,  the  location  of  which  had  been  suspended,  and  the  same  with- 
held from  patent  for  various  defects.  Of  this  number,  150  warrants  have 
since  been  relieved  and  the  patents  therefor  Issued.  There  still  remain 
4,427  warrants  suspended  tor  material  defects  in  the  chain  of  title,  or 
by  reason  of  caveats  filed  against  the  satisfaction  thereof  either  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensionsor  by  individuals  claiming  an  interest  therein. 

Every  suspended  case  has  been  promptly  relieved  and  disposed  of  as 
soon  as  the  objections  to  the  satisfaction  thereof  were  removed  or  cured. 

Owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  clerical  force  the  necessary  annotations  as 
to  the  issue  of  patents  under  the  act  of  1855,  and  of  the  transmission  or 
delivery  thereof,  have  not  been  made.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
practicable,  as  answers  to  inquiries  in  relation  thereto  can  now  be  made 
only  upon  the  withdrawal  from  the  files  of  each  specified  case;  whereas, 
if  the  proper  notes  were  entered  upon  tbo  abstracts,  the  latter  would 
furnish  an  easy  and  ready  response.  This  course  has  been  practiced 
under  all  the  preceding  bounty  laud  laws,  and  should  be  followed  under 
that  of  1855,  involving,  as  that  act  does,  a  greater  amount  of  land  bounty 
than  all  the  preceding  laws  combined. 

Revolutionary  bounty  land  scrip. 

Scrip  has  been  issued  to  the  extent  of  7,212  acres  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  August  31, 1852,  and  June  22,  1860,  in 
satisfaction  of  that  amount  of  bouuty  land  warrants  issued  by  the  State 
of  Virginia  to  the  ofiQcers,  soldiers,  and  seamen  of  her  Goutiaental  and 
State  line  and  State  navy,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  just 
and  fair  obligations  of  which  commonwealth,  nnder  the  bounty  land 
laws  thereof,  the  General  Goverument  has  assumed ;  provided  the  same 
were  allowed  by  the  proper  authorities  thereof  prior  to  March  1, 1852. 

The  issue  of  the  scrip  in  question  for  the  current  year  is  embraced  in 
104  certificates,  duly  recorded,  and  60  certificates  of  approval  as  to  the 
transfer  of  the  same  have  been  indorsed  thereon. 

The  amount  of  this  class  of  scrip  received  in  payment  of  the  public 
lands  as  so  much  cash,  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  year,  is 
4,482  acres. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  these  Virginia  military  land  warrants  there  . 
are  now  pending  319  claims,  calling  for  100,508  acres,  of  which  11  claims 
have  been  presented  during  the  year,  the  amount  of  which  is  8,110  acres. 

Every  perfected  claim  has  been  duly  commuted  into  scrip. 

Agricultural  college  scrip. 

Of  this  class  of  scrip  224  pieces,  calling  for  35,840  acres,  have  been 
examined  as  to  the  regularity  and  validity  of  title  thereto^  aa^  ^%;^^^ 
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for  patent,  and  4,320  acres  of  the  pablic  lands  have  beeu  located  there- 
with. 

There  have  been  issaed,  under  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  duplicate  of 
lost  or  destroyed  scrip  to  the  number  of  21  certificates,  calling  for  3,3G0 
acres. 

Certified  copies  of  records. 

Section  461,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  prescribes  the  terms 
and  conditions,  upon  a  compliance  with  which  exemplifications  of  the 
records,  plats,  and  papers  on  file  can  be  procured. 

Under  this  act  217  certified  copies  have  been  made  and  transmitted 
to  parties  in  interest,  the  stated  fees  for  which  have  been  received. 

Special  warrants. 

Seven  warrants  for  40  acres  each,  issued  under  act  of  April  11, 1860 — 
"  Porterfield  warrants  " — have  been  carried  into  patent. 

Of  this  class  of  warrants  60  for  40  acres  each,  still  remain  outstanding 
and  unsatisfied. 

Virginia  military  district,  Ohio. 

Patents  for  1,000  acres  of  land  therein  have  been  issued,  and  there 
are  now  on  file  67  applications,  calling  for  9,351  acres,  the  greater  part 
of  which  have  been  suspended  for  want  of  the  necessary  proofs  of  the 
present  proprietorship  thereto,  or  on  account  of  caveats  filed  against  the 
satisfaction  thereof,  some  by  adverse  claimants,  but  mainly  on  the  part 
of  the  *'  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College." 

This  institution  alleges  that  the  pending  surveys  were  made  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  land  called  for  by  warrants  in  virtue  of  which  the  same 
purports  to  have  been  granted  and  are,  therefore,  void ;  and  that  the 
lands  embraced  therein  are  the  property  of  the  said  college  within  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  February  18,  1871, 
entitled  "An  act  to  cede  to  the  State  of  Ohio  the  unsold  lands  in  the 
Virginia  military  district  in  said  State,"  to  all  the  rights  and  benefits  of 
which  the  college  in  question  succeeded  under  due  legislation  had  by 
the  said  State. 

The  interests  involved  were  fully  and  specifically  set  forth  in  ray  last 
report,  and  the  representation  justly  made  that  the  subject  matter 
required  further  legislative  action ;  in  the  absence  of  which  1  respect- 
fully renew  the  recommendations  made  therein,  as  providing  a  fair  and 
just  settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute  relative  to  the  unpatented 
surveys  in  the  said  military  district. 

Statement  of  the  total  number  of  acres  located  with  ifiilitary  bounty  land 
warrants  issued  under  the  acts  of  1847,  1850,  1852,  and  1855,  in  the 
several  land  States  and  Territories,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

Acres. 

California 79,040 

Michigan 6,720 

Nebraska 1,260 

Kansas 4, 440 

Iowa 40 

Colorado 800 

Florida 480 

Missouri 60 

Minnesota 720 

Wisconsin 720 


Acres. 

Louisiana 440 

Oregon 320 

Arkansas 80 

Utah  Territory 1 60 

Dakota " 1,240 

Arizona 160 

Idalio 160 


Total 96,8d0 


J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Co7nmissioner, 

Department  of  the  Interior,  General  Land  Office, 

August  29, 1877. 
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E.— SWIXP  AND  OYEBFLOWSD  LANDS. 

Synopsis  of  the  work  of  the  division  during  the  year  ending  September 
30, 1877 : 

NniDber  of  letters  ieoeiT«d 908 

Number  of  letters  written 967 

Nnmber  of  pages  of  letter  record  filled 795 

Nomber  of  patents  executed 36 

Number  of  pages  of  patent  record  filled 97 

Nomber  of  tracts  in  regard  to  wbiob  evidence  has  been  examined  in  contests 
between  individuals  and  the  swamp  land  claimants,  (all  of  which  were  found 

"not  swamp"  and  claim  rejected) 92 

Number  of  pages  of  evidence  examined  in  such  cases S270 

Number  of  tracts  in  regard  to  which  evideoee  has  been  examined  in  contests 

between  railroads  and  the  swamp  land  claimants 37 

Number  of  such  tracts  found  to  be  "  not  swamp  **  and  claim  r«jected 26 

Numberof  same  found  to  be ''swamps 11 

Number  of  pagesof  testimony  examined  in  such  cases 104 

Number  of  tracts  examined  ny  field  notes  of  survey  to  determine  their  char- 
acter    15,068 

Numberof  such  tracts  found  to  be '*  not  swamp  " 43 

Number  of  tracts  on  which  claims  for  indemnity  have  been  adjusted ....  1 803 

Number  of  plages  of  evidence  examined  in  such  cases 2,750 

Number  of  certified  copies  of  records  prepared  for  individuals 28 

Under  the  acts  of  Congress  granting  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  to 
the  States  in  which  they  are  situated,  67,683,045.76  acres  have  been 
claimed  by  the  States,  and  the  claim  reported  to  this  office. 

Of  the  lands  thus  claimed,  8,290,977.35  acres  have  been  approved  under 
the  act  of  March  2, 1849,  snch  approval  having  the  force  and  effect  of 
a  patent;  and  39,218,126.41  acres  have  been  approved  and  patented 
under  the  act  of  September  28,  1850.    (Revised  Statutes,  section  2480.) 

In  addition  to  the  lands  in  place  approved  and  patented  as  above 
stated.  414,203.15  acres  have  been  patented  )mrsuant  to  the  provisions, 
of  the  act  of  March  2, 1855,  (Revised  Statutes,  section  2482,)  as  indem- 
nity for  swamp  lands  entered  with  warrants  and  scrip,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  47,923,306.91  acres  approved  and  patented  as  swamp  and  indem- 
nity lands. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  formally  approved  as  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands  320,935.05  acrf»s,  and  during  the  same  period 
414,418.36  acres  patented  as  swamp  laud. 

L.— DRAUGHTING  DIVISION. 

Work  performed  in  this  division  during  the  past  fiscal  year: 

1.  Annual  map  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Eight  special  maps  of  States  where  the  lines  of  public  surveys  have 
been  completed,  viz:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Mis- 
sissippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio. 

3.  Volumes  of  field  notes  arranged  and  properly  indexed,  57. 

4.  Railroad  maps  constructed  with  lateral  limits  of  land  granted  to 
different  railroad  companies ;  also  copies  of  same,  and  tracings  of  rail- 
road maps  showing  line  of  road,  73. 

Also,  three  volumes  of  railroad  maps  of  Kansas,  Michigan,  and  Iowa. 

5.  Exemplifications  of  plats,  copies  of  town  sites,  tracings  of  private 
land  and  mineral  patents,  and  copies  of  same  in  record  book;  also  other 
records  prepared  for  applicants  for  the  same  under  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  2, 1864, 1,604.  In  addition  to  this,  surveys  of  islands  and 
lakes  have  been  tested,  areas  calculated,  and  diagrams  of  same  made ; 
also  other  miscellaneous  calculations  and  protractions. 
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M.— accountant's  DIVISION. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  received  and  registered  5,464 
letters,  and  during  the  same  period  there'were  2,493  letters  written,  the 
latter  covering  2,550  pages  of  letter  post  paper. 

There  were  examined,  adjusted,  and  reported  to  the  First  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury,  for  final  settlement: 

Repayment  acconnts  for  lands  erroneonsly  sold 258 

Receivers'  accounts 448 

Receivers' accoantSy  acting  as  disbursing  agents 560 

Five  per  centum  accounts 5 

Timber  agents'  accounts 50 

State  swamp  indemnity  accounts 12 

Making  a  total  of  1,333  accounts,  covering  1,758  pages  folio  post,  and 
307  pages  cap  paper. 

The  record  of  the  reports  on  said  accounts,  together  with  other  writ 
ten  matter,  embraced  3,700  pages  folio. 

Tabular  statement  No.  2  of  the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1876,  was  prepared  during  this  fiscal  year,  and  represents  a 
great  amount  of  labor. 

N.— MINERAL  LANDS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877, 14,103  acres  of  land  were 
entered  under  the  provisions  of  the  mining  laws,  and  13,243.92  acres 
were  patented,  involving  a  large  amount  of  clerical  labor  in  the  exam- 
ination of  each  claim  and  the  preparation  of  the  patent,  owing  to  the 
numerous  conflicts  which  exist. 

Seventy -one  more  patents  were  issued  during  the  past  fiscal  year  than 
the  year  preceding,  varying  in  area,  the  smallest  being  y^J^  of  an  acre. 

Department  of  the  Interior.  General  Land  Office, 

Washington,  1),  C,  April  10,  1877. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  12, 
1877,  entitled— 

"AN  ACT  providing  for  the  sale  of  saline  landn. 

"5c  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  li^reaentalives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  whenever  it  Hhall  be  made  appear  to  the  regiHter  and  the 
receiver  of  any  land  office  of  the  United  States  that  any  lands  within  their  district  are 
saline  in  character,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  register  and  said  receiver,  under  the 
regulation  of  the  General  Land  Office,  to  take  testimony  in  reference  to  such  lands  to 
Ascertain  their  true  character,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  General  Land  Office;  and 
if,  upon  such  testimony,  the  CommissioDer  of  the  General  Land  Office  shall  find  that 
such  lands  are  saline  and  incapable  of  being  purchased  nnder  any  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  public  domain,  ihen,  and  in  such  case,  such  lands  shall  be 
oifered  for  sale  by  public  auction  at  the  local  land  office  of  the  district  in  which  the 
same  shall  be  situated,  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash,  at  a  price  not 
less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-live  cents  per  acre ;  and  in  case  said  lands  fail  to  sell  when 
so  offend,  then  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  private  sale,  at  such  land  office,  for  cash,  at  a 
price  not  les**  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  in  the  same  nianner  as  other 
lands  of  the  United  States  are  sold  :  Prot'idedj  That  the  foregoing  enactments  shall  not 
apply  to  any  State  or  Territory  which  has  not  had  a  grant  of  salines  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, nor  to  any  State  which  may  have  had  such  a  grant,  until  either  the  grant  has 
been  fully  satisfied,  or  the  right  of  selection  thereunder  has  expired  by  efflux  of  time. 
But  nothing  in  this  act  shall  authorize  the  sale  or  conveyance  of  any  title  other  than 
such  as  the  United  States  has,  and  the  patents  issued  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  release 
and  quitclaim  of  all  title  of  the  United  Statues  in  such  lands. 

*'Skc.  2.  That  all  executive  proclamations  relating  to  the  sales  of  public  lands  shall 
be  published  in  only  one  newspaper,  the  same  to  be  printed  and  published  in  the  State 
or  Territory  where  the  lands  are  situated,  and  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior." 
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Thifl  act  proridM  a  mode  of  proeeedioff  bj  which  pablic  lands  indieated  by  the  field 
notes  of  sanrey,  or  otherwise,  to  be  mUine  in  eharaoter  may  be  rendered  subject  to  dis- 
posal. 

Should  prima  fade  evidence  that  certain  tracts  are  saline  in  character  be  filed  with 
the  register  and  receiver  of  the  proper  land  district,  they  will  designate  a  time  for  a 
hearing  at  their  office,  and  give  notice  to  all  parties  in  interest  in  oroer  that  they  may 
have  ample  opportunity  to  oe  present  with  tneir  witnesses. 

At  the  hearing  the  witnesses  will  be  thoroughly  examined  with  reganl  to  the  true 
ebAraoter  of  the  land,  and  whether  tlie  same  contains  any  known  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  copper,  or  other  valuable  mineral  deposit,  or  any  deposit  of  coal. 

The  witnesses  will  also  be' examined  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  saline  deposits 
upon  the  given  tracts,  and  whether  the  same  are  claimed  l>y  any  persons ;  if  so,  the 
Dames  of  the  claimants  and  the  extent  of  their  improvements  must  be  shown. 

The  testimony  should  also  show  the  agricultural  capacities  of  the  land,  what  kind 
of  crops,  if  any,  have  been  raised  thereon,  and  the  value  thereof.  The  testimony  should 
be  as  full  and  complete  as  possible,  and  in  addition  to  the  leading  points  indicated 
above,  everything  of  importance  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  character  of  the 
land  should  be  elicited  at  the  hearing. 

The  register  and  receiver  will  transmit  the  testimony  to  this  office  with  their  Joint 
opinion  thereon.  When  the  case  comes  before  this  office  such  a  decision  will  be  ren- 
dered in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  land  as  the  law  and  the  facts  may  warrant. 

Should  the  given  tracts  be  adjudged  agricultural,  they  will  lie  subject  to  disposal  as 
such.  Should  the  tracts  be  acyudged  taline  ^aiidf,  the  register  and  receiver  will  be  in- 
structed to  offer  the  same  for  sale,  after  public  notice  at  the  local  land  office  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  same  shall  be  situatea,  and  to  sell  said  tract  or  tracts  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  cash,  at  a  price  of  not  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre. 

In  case  said  lands  fail  to  sell  when  so  offered,  the  same  will  be  snbieot  to  private  sale 
at  such  land  office,  for  cash,  at  a  price  of  not  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty -five  cents 
per  acre,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  public  lands  are  sold. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  do  not  apply  to  any  lands  within  the  Territories,  nor  to 
the  lands  within  the  State  of  Colorado  nnUl  the  grant  to  said  State  of  salines  has  been 
fully  satisfied  or  the  right  of  selection  has  expir^  by  effiox  of  time. 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Commi88ioner. 

To  Registers  and  Becbiyers. 


Unit^  States  mining  laws  and  regulations  thereunder. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
General  Land  Okfice,  February  1, 1877. 

Gentlemen  :  Yonr  attention  is  invited  to  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  amendments  thereto  in  reganl  to  miuiog  laws 
and  mining  resources. 

Title  xxxii,  Cuaftkb  6. 

Section  2318.  In  all  cases  lauds  valuable  for  minerals  shall  be  reserved    Mineral   lands 
from  sale,  except  as  otherwise  expressly  directed  by  law.  reserved. 

4  July,  1866,  e.  166,  s.  5.  v.  14,  p.  86'. 

Sec.  2319.  All  valuable  mineral  deposits  in  lands  belonging  to  the     Mineral   landa 
United  States,  both  surveyed  and  unsurveyed, are  hereby  declared  tube  ^p**"*^  purchase 
free  and  open  to  exploration  and  purchase,  and  the  lands  in  which  they  -^.J  m**^°*V ^70- - 
are  found  to  occupation  and  purchase,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  152,  s.  ify.  17/ p. 
and  those  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such,  under  regu-  91. 
lations  prescribed  by  law,  and  according  to  the  local  customs  or  rules  of     u.  s.»*  Gear,  3 
miners  in  the  several  mining  districts,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  How.,  1-20. 
and  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2:i20.  Mining  claims  upon  veins  or  lodes  of  quartz  or  other  rock     I^ucth  of  min- 
in  place  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  copper,  01'  other  val-  l°g  *^***^  °P^° 
nable  deposits,  heretofore  located,  shall  be  governed  as  to  length  along  Y*^'"*  "^  *"*»*^'*-_. . 
the  vein  or  lode  by  the  customs,  regulations,  and  laws  in  force  at  the  isi^g^a^VI^'p 
date  of  their  location.    A  mining  claim  located  after  the  tenth  day  of  gif       '    '         ' 
May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  whether  located  by  one  or  more 
perKons,  may  eqnal,  bnt  shall  not  exceed,  one  thousand  five  hnmlred  feet 
in  length  along  the  vein  or  lode ;  but  no  location  of  a  mining  claim  shall 
be  made  until  the  discovery  of  the  vein  or  lode  within  the  limits  of  tho 
claim  located.    No  claim  shall  extend  more  than  three  hundred  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  vein  at  the  surface,  nor  shall  any  claim 
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be  limited  by  any  miniDg  regulation  to  less  than  twenty-five  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  vein  at  the  surface,  except  where  adverse 
rights  existing  on  the  tenth  day  of  May,  eighteen  huudred  and  seventy- 
two,  render  such  limitation  necessary.  T^e  end  lines  of  each  claim  shaJl 
be  parallel  to  each  other. 
Proof  of  citi-     Skc.  2321.  Proof  of  citizenship,  nnder  this  chapter,  may  consist,  in 

soDAbip. the  case  of  an  individual,  of  his  own  affidavit  thereof;  in  the  case  of  an 

10  May,  I87*i,c.  association  of  peisons  unincorporated,  of  the  affidavit  of  their  author- 
158,  a.  7,  V.  17,  p.  J2ed  agent,  made  on  his  own  knowledge,  or  upon  information  and  belief; 

and  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 

States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  thereof,  bythe  filing  of  a  certified 

copy  ef  their  charter  or  certificate  of  incorporation. 

Loeatont' righta     ftEC.  2322.  The  locators  of  all  mining  locations  heretofore  made  or 

of  uo84efwioD  and  which  shall  hereafter  be  made,  on  any  mineral  vein,  lode,  or  ledge, 

enjoyment.^ —  situated  on  the  public  domain,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  where  no  adverse 

152*^83  *v  n  p  ^^**"*  exists  on  the  tenth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 

91.'   '   '    '     '      two,  so  long  as  they  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  United  St-ates,  and 

with  Statt^,  territorial,  and  local  regulations  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  governing  their  possessory  title,  shall  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  surface  included 
within  the  lines  of  their  locations,  and  of  all  veins,  lodes,  and  ledges 
throughout  their  entire  depth,  the  top  or  apex  of  which  lies  inside  of 
such  surface  lines  extended  downward  vertically,  although  such  veins, 
lodes,  or  ledges  may  so  far  depart  from  a  perpendicular  in  their  course 
downward  as  to  extend  outside  the  vertical  side  lincH  of  such  surface 
locations.    But  their  right  of  possession  to  such  outside  parts  of  such 
veins  or  It-dges  shall  be  confined  to  such  portions  thereof  as  lie  between . 
vertical  planes  drawn  downward  as  above  d«-8ciibed,  through  the  end 
lines  of  their  locations,  so  continued  in  their  own  directiou  that  such 
planes  will  int-ersect  such  exterior  parts  of  such  veins  or  ledges.    And 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize  the  locator  or  possessor  of  a  vein 
or  lode  which  extends  in  its  downward  coui'se  beyond  the  vertical  lines 
of  his  claim  to  enter  upon  the  surface  of  a  claim  owned  or  possessed  by 
another. 
Owners  of  ton-     SFsC.  '2323.  Where  a  tunnel  is  run  for  the  development  of  a  vein  or  lode, 
nela.  ri^bu  of.      or  for  the  discovery  of  mines,  the  owners  of  such  tunnel  shall  have  the 
10  May,  Ib72,c!  right  of  possession  of  all  veins  or  lodes  within  three  thonsaud  feet  from 
152,  H.  4.  V.  17,  p.  tin,  face  of  such  tunnel  on  the  liuo  thereof,  not  previouslj'  known  to 
^  exist,  discovered  in  such  tunnel,  to  the  same  extent  as  if  discovored 

frou)  the  surface;  snd  locations  on  the  line  of  such  tunnel  of  veins  or 
lodes  not  appearing  on  the  surface,  made  by  other  parties  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tunnel,  and  while  the  same  is  being  prosecuted  with 
reiisonable  diligence, shall  be  invalid;  but  failure  to  prosecute  the  work 
on  the  tunnel  lor  six  months  shall  be  considered  ns  an  abandonment  of 
the  right  to  all  undiscovered  veins  on  the  line  of  such  tunnel. 
Regnlations     ^^'C'  *2324.  The  miners  of  each  mining  district  may  make  regulations 
inailejvv  niinTH   not  ill  contlict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  with  the  laws  of 
"To  May",  I»fi,  c'.  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  district  is  situated,  governing  the 
15-2,  8.  5,  V.  17,  p.  location,  manner  of  recording,  amount  of  work  necessary  to  hold  pos- 
^*^  session  of  a  mining  claim,  subject  to  the  following  requirements:  The 

location  mu»t  be  distinctly  marked  on  the  ground  so  that  its  boundaries 
can  be  readily  traced.  All  records  of  mining  claims  hereafter  made 
shall  contain  the  name  or  names  of  the  locators,  the  date  of  the  loca- 
tion, and  such  a  description  of  the  claim  or  claims  located  by  reference 
to  some  natural  object  or  permanent  monument  as  will  identify  the  claim. 
On  each  claim  located  after  the  tenth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  and  until  a  patent  has  been  issued  thrrefor,*tiot  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor  shall  be  performed  or  improvements 
made  during  each  year.  On  all  claims  located  prior  to  the  tenth  day  of 
May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  ten  dollars*  worth  of  labor 
shall  be  performed  or  improvements  made  by  the  tenth  day  of  June, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  each  year  thereafter,  for  each 
one  hundred  feet  in  length  along  the  vein  until  a  patent  has  been  issued 
therefor;  but  where  such  claims  are  held  in  common,  such  expenditure 
may  be  made  upon  any  one  claim ;  and  upon  a  failure  to  comply  with 
these  conditions,  the  claim  or  mine  upon  which  such  failure  occurred 
shall  be  open  t-o  relocation  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  location  of  the 
same  had  ever  been  made,  provided  that  the  original  locators,  their  heirs, 
assigns,  or  Itigal  rt- preseu tat ives,  have  not  resumed  work  upon  the  claim 
after  failure  and  before  such  location.     Upon  the  failure  of  any  one  of 
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»&wnl  eo-ownera  to  oontribnte  his  proportion  of  the  expendlinres  re- 
qnired  hereby,  theoo-owners  who  have  performed  the  labor  or  made  the 
impTovemente  may,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  give  snch  delinquent 
co-owner  personal  notice  in  writing,  or  notice  by  publication  in  the 
newspaper  published  nearest  the  claim,  for  at  least  once  a  week  for 
ninety  days,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  after  such  notice  in 
writing  or  by  publication  snch  delinc|nent  should  fail  or  refuse  to  con- 
tribute his  proportion  of  the  expendituro  required  b;^  this  section,  his 
intereet  in  the  claim  shall  become  the  property  of  his  co-owners  who 
have  made  the  required  expenditures.  ^ 

Sbc.  8325.  A  patent  for  any  land  claimed  and  located  tor  valuable  de-    PstentoformiB- 
Pjosita  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner :  Any  person,  associa-  eral  lands,  how 

tion^  or  corporation  authorised  to  locate  a  daim  under  this  chapter,  ^^i?^^: 

having  claimed  and  located  a  piece  of  land  for  such  purposes,  who  has,  ^J^  ^"7'  ^^  ^' 
or  have,  complied  with  the  terms  of  this  chapter,  may  file  in  the  proper  ^'  **  '*  ^*  '  ^* 
land  office  an  application  for  a  patent,  under  oath,  showing  such  com- 
pliance, together  with  a  plat  and  field-notes  of  the  claim  or  claims  in 
common,  made  by  or  nnder  the  direction  of  the  United  States  survejor- 
generaK  showing  accurately  the  boundaries  of  the  claim  or  claims, 
which  shall  be  distinctly  marked  by  monuments  on  the  ground,  ami 
shall  post  a  copy  of  snch  plat,  together  wiih  a  notice  of  such  applica- 
tion for  a  patent,  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  land  embraced  in  such 
plat  previons  to  the  filing  of  the  application  for  a  patent,  and  shall  file 
ah  affidavit  of  at  least  two  persims  that  such  notice  has  been  duly  posted, 
and  shall  file  a  copy  of  the  notice  in  such  land  office,  and  sbali  there- 
upon be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  land,  in  the  manner  following :  The 
register  of  the  land  office,  upon  the  filing  of  snch  application,  plat,  fleld- 
'  notes,  noticesy  and  affidavits,  shall  publish  a  notice  that  such  applica- 
tion has  been  made,  for  the  period  of  sixty  days,  in  a  newspaper  to  be 
by  him  designated  as  published  nearest  to  snch  claim ;  and  he  shall  also 
post  snch  notice  in  his  office  for  the  same  period.  The  claimant  at  the 
time  of  filing  this  application,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  within  the  sixty 
days  of  publication,  shall  file  with  the  register  a  certificate  of  the 
United  States  snrveyor  general  that  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor 
has  bc«n  ezitendt-d  or  improvements  made  npon  the  claim  by  himself  or 
grantors;  that  the  plat  is  correct,  with  snob  farther  description  by  such 
reference  to  natural  objects  or  permaotiot  monuments  as  shall  identify 
the  claim,  and  furnish  an  accurate  desoriptiou,  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
patent.  At  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days  of  publication  the  claimaot 
shall  file  bis  affidavit,  sbowing  tbat  the  plat  and  notice  have  been  posted 
in  a  conspicnuiis  place  on  tbe  claim  during  such  period  of  publication. 
If  no  adverse  claim  shall  have  been  filed  with  tbe  register  and  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  proper  land  office  at  the  expiration  of  tbe  sixty  days  of 
publication,  it  shall  be  assumed  tbat  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  a  pat- 
ent, npon  the  payment  to  the  proper  officer  of  five  dollars  per  acre,  and 
that  no  adverse  claim  exists;  and  thereafter  no  objection  from  third 
parties  to  tbe  issuance  of  a  patent  shall  be  beard,  except  it  be  shown 
tbat  the  applicant  has  failed  to  comply  with  tbe  terms  of  this  chapter. 

Skc.  2326.  Where  ao  adverse  claim  is  filed  during  tbe  period  of  pub-  Adverse  olaioi, 
lication,  it  shall  be  npon  oath  of  tbe  person  or  persons  making  the  same,  proc«e<!ing<  on. 
and  shall  show  the  nature,  boundaries,  and  extent  of  snch  adverse  claim,  lo  May,  itivz,  o. 
and  all  proceedings,  except  tbe  publication  of  notice  and  making  and  g^*  "*  ^'  ^'  ^^'  P* 
filing  of  the  affidavit  thereof,  shall  be  stayed  until  the  controversy  shall 
have  been  settled  or  decided  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or 
the  adverse  claim  waived.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  adverse  claimant, 
within  tbict^^ays  after  filing  his  claim,  to  commence  proceedings  in  a 
court  of  coij^tent  jurisdiction,  to  determine  tbe  question  of  tbe  right 
of  possessioD^nd  prosecute  the  same  with  reasonable  diligence  to  final 
judgment ;  and  a  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  a  waiver  of  bis  adverse  claim. 
After  snch  judgment  shall  have  been  rendered,  tbe  party  entitled  to  tbe 
possession  of  the  claim,  or  any  portion  thereof,  may,  without  giving 
further  notice,  file  a  certified  copy  of  the  judgment  roll  with  tbe  regis- 
ter of  the  land  ofiBce,  together  with  the  certitioate  of  tbe  surveyor  gen- 
eral that  the  requisite  amount  of  labor  has  been  expended  or  improve- 
ments made  thereon,  and  the  description  made  in  other  cases,  and  shall 
pay  to  the  receiver  nve  dollars  per  acre  for  bis  claim,  together  with  tbe 
proper  fees,  whereupon  the  whole  proceedings  and  the  judgment  roll 
shall  be  certified  by  the  register  to  the  Coniniissiouer  of  tbe  General 
Land  Office,  and  a  patent  slmll  issue  thereon  for  the  claim,  or  snch  por- 
tion thereof  as  the  applicant  shall  appear,  from  the  decision  of  the 
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conrt,  to  rightly  poseess.    If  it  appears  from  the  decision  of  the  conrt 
that  several  parties  are  entitled  to  separate  and  different  portions  of  the 
claim,  each  party  may  pay  for  his  portion  of  the  claim,  with  the  proper 
fees,  and  file  the  certificate  and  description  by  the  surveyor  ^neral, 
whereapon  the  register  shall  certify  the  proceedings  and  jadgment  roll 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  and  patents  shall  issne  to  the  several  parties  according  to  their 
respective  rights.    Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  alienation  of  the  title  conveyed  by  a  patent  for  a  mining  claim 
to  any  person  whatever. 
Dencription  of     Src.  2327.  The  description  of  vein  or  lode  claims,  upon  surveyed  lands, 
Teln-claimB     on  shall  designate  the  location  of  the  claim  with  reference  to  the  lines  of 
surveyed  and  nn-  tjjg  public  surveys,  but  need  not  conform  therewith ;  but  where  a  pat- 
'*"io'*M*' — ^bii±     ®°*  shall  be  issued  for  claims  upon  unsurveyed  lands,  the  surveyor  gen- 
153,  8. 8^v.  17,  p!  ^^^^*  ^°  extending  the  surveyp,  shall  adjust  the  same  to  the  boundaries 
94.'       '    '     '      of  such  patented  claim,  according  to  the  plat  or  description  thereof,  but 

so  as  in  no  case  to  interfere  with  or  change  the  location  of  any  such  pat- 
ented claim. 
Pendioz  aDDli-     ^*^'  ^'^®'  Applications  for  patents  for  mining  claims  under  former 
cntion ;   ezistiug  l&^B  now  pending  may  be  prosecuted  to  a  final  decision  in  the  General 

rights-' Land  Office;  but  in  such  cases,  where  adverse  rights  are  not  affected 

16  May.lBT^To^  thereby,  patents  may  is<me  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
152,  8. 9,  V.  17,  p.  ter;  and  all  patents  for  mining  claims  upon  veins  or  lodes  heretofore 
'*'  issued  shall  convey  all  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  this  chap- 

ter where  no  adverse  rights  existed  on  the  tenth  day  of  May.  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two. 
CoDfomnty  of  Skc.  2329.  Claims  usually  called  "  placers/^  including  all  forms  of  de- 
placer-clainiH  to  posit,  excepting  veins  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place,  shall  be  subject 
mirvevH,  Hmju>f:  ^  entry  and  patent,  under  like  circumstances  and  conditions,  and  upon 
235  ''"lo'  *'*i6  "'  **"">^*''  proceedings,  a^  are  provided  for  vein  or  lode  claims  ;  but  where 
217.'  *    *'  ^      '  ^'  ^^^  lands  have  been  previously  surveyed  by  the  Unite<l  States,  the  entry 

in  its  exterior  limits  shall  conform  to  the  legal  subdivisions  of  the  pub- 
lic lands. 
Sabdivisiona  of  ^^^'  2330.  Legal  subdivisions  of  forty  acres  may  be  subdivided  into 
teoacre  tracts;  ten -acre  tracts;  and  two  or  more  persons,  or  associations  of  persons, 
maximum  of  pla-  having  contiguous  claims  of  any  size,  although  such  claims  may  be  less 
cer  locationa.  _  i\^g^j^  ^^  acres  each,  may  make  joint  entry  thereof;  but  no  location  of  a 
235  s^iiv^^ie  D  P^*^®®'*  claim,  made  after  the  ninth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
217!  seventy,  shall  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acrt- s  Syv  any  one  person  or 

association  of  persons,  which  location  shall  conform  to  the  United  States 

surveys;  and  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  defeat  or  impair 

any  bona  fide  pre-emption  or  homestead  claim  upon  agricultural  lands, 

or  authorize  the  sale  of  the  improvements  of  any  bona  fide  settler  to 

any  purchaser. 

Confonnity   of     Sec.  2:J31.  Where  placer  claims  are  upon  surveyed  lands,  and  conform 

placer-claims    to  to  legal  subdivisions,  lo  further  survey  or  plat  shall  be  required,  and 

surveva;   limita*  {^U  placer-mining  claims  located  after  the  tenth  day  of  May,  eighteru 

uon  of  claims,      jjundreil  and  seventy-two,  shall  conform  as  near  as  practicable  with  the 

152,  s.io  V.  i^p.  United  States  system  of  public-land  surveys,  and  the  rectjiugular  sub- 

94.''   *    '    *     *   '  divisions  of  such  surveys,  and  no  such  location  shall  include  more  than 

twenty  acres  for  each  individual  claimant ;  but  where  placer  claims  can- 
not be  conformed  to  legal  subdivisions,  survey  and  plat  shall  be  made  as 
on  unsurveyed  lands ;  and  where  by  the  segregation  of  mineral  land.s  in 
any  legal  subdivision  a  quantity  of  agriculrural  land  less  than  forty 
acres  remains,  such  fractional  porrion  of  agricultural  land  may  be  en- 
tered, by  any  party  qualified  by  law,  for  homestead  or  pi^empt'.on  pur- 
poses. ^P 
What  evidence     Sicc.  2332.  Where  such  person  or  association,  they  and  xneir  grantors, 
ofpo8«e8Hion.&c.,  have  held  and  worked  their  claims  for  a  period  equal  to  the  time  pre- 
to    establish     af^eribed  by  the  statute  of  limitations  for  mining  claims  of  the  State  or 
TJ^I'-LI"  *  patenj..  Territory  where  the  same  may  be  situated,  evidence  of  such  pos-session 
235  8  13  v^ic  p  ^"^^  working  of  the  claims  for  such  period  shall  be  sutiicient  to  establish 
217.   *   * '    '        *  a  right  to  a  ])atent  thereto  under  this  chapter,  in  the  absence  of  any  adi 

verse  claim ;  but  nothing  in  this  chapter  hhall  be  deemed  te  impair  any 
lien  which  may  have  attached  in  any  way  whatever  to  any  mining- 
claim,  or  to  property  thereto  attached  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent. 
Proceedings  for     Sec.  233il.  Where  the  same  person,  association,  or  corporation  is  in 
P*^^"^^"''pl«c*^r-  possession  of  a  placer-claim,  and  also  a  vein  or  lode  induced  within  the 
fn  M       --  —  boundaries  thereof,  application  shall  be  made  for  a  patent  for  the  placer- 
152  ^u  V  n  p!  *^^*^"^»  ^^^'^  ^^*^  statement  that  it  includes  such  vein  or  lode,  and  in 
94.'        »   •     '   •  g^i^jjj  Qjj^QQ  a  patent  shall  issue  for  the  placer-claim,  subject  te  the  provi- 
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«loi»  of  this  ebapter,  inoladiDg  saoh  yein  or  lode,  upon  the  payment  of 
five  dollan  per  acre  for  each  vein  or  lode  olaim,  and  twenty-five  feet  of 
snrliMe  on  each  side  thereof.  The  remainder  of  the  placer-claim  or  any 
placer-claim  not  embraoine  any  vein  or  lode  claim,  shall  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  together  wiui  all  costs 
of  proceedings ;  and  where  a  Tcin  or  lode,  such  as  is  described  in  section 
twenty-three  hnndred  and  twenty,  is  known  to  exist  within  the  bound- 
aries of  a  v'l'^'^i'*®^^™!  <^  application  for  a  patent  for  snch  placer-claim 
which  does  not  indnde  an  application  for  the  vein  or  lode  claim  shal\ 
be  construed  as  a  conolnsive  declaration  that  the  claimant  of  the  placer- 
<;laim,  has  no  right  of  possession  of  the  vein  or  lode  claim ;  but  where 
the  existence  ora  Tcin  or  lode  in  a  placer-claim  is  not  known,  a  patent 
for  the  placer-claim  shall  convey  iJl  valuable  minend  and  other  deposits 
T^ithin  the  boundaries  thereof. 

Skc.  2SM.  The  surveyor-general  of  the  United  States  may  appoint  in    Surrejor-^ en- 
each  land  district  cof^taining  mineral  lands  as  manv  competent  survey-  «ral   to  appoint 
ore  as  shall  apply  for  apiK>intment  to  survey  mining  claims.    The  ex-  fnI^*Sra«°&o 
flenses  of  the  survey  of  vein  or  lode  claims  and  the  survey  aud  subdivi — lo  MaV^Tar-i  c' 
sion  of  placer-claims  into  smaller  quantities  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  153;  5. 12,  V.  i^p.* 
acres,  toother  with  the  cost  of  publication  of  notices,  shall  be  paid  by  95. ' 
the  applicants,  and  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  obtain  the  same  at  the 
most  reasoq^le  rates,  and  they  shali  also  be  at  liberty  to  employ  any 
United  Statls  deputy  surveyor  to  make  the  survey'.    The  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  sliall  also  have  power  to  establish  the  max- 
imum charges  for  surveys  and  publication  of  notices  under  this  chapter, 
and,  in  case  of  excessive  charges  for  publication,  he  may  designate  any 
newspaper  published  in  a  land  district  where  mines  are  situated  for  the 
publication  of  mining  notices  in  such  district,  and  fix  the  rates  to  be 
charg|ed  by  such  paper;  snd,  to  the  end  that  the  Commissioner  ma^  be 
fully  informed  on  the  subject,  each  applicant  shall  file  with  the  register 
a  sworn  statement  of  all  charges  and  fees  paid  bv  such  applicant  for 
publication  and  surveys,  together  with  all  fees  and  money  paid  the  reg- 
ister and  the  receiver  of  the  land  office,  which  statement  shall  be  trans- 
mitted, with  the  other  papers  in  the  case,  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office. 

Sec.  23^.  All  affidavits  required  to  be  made  under  this  chapter  may     Verifiontion  of 

be  veritied  before  any  officer  authorized  to  aduiinister  oatbs  within  the  affldavits^&a 

land  district  where  the  claims  may  be  situated,  and  all  testimony  and  ^10  May,  iti7'^,'c. 
proofs  may  be  taken  before  any  such  officer,  and,  when  duly  certitied  by  J^*-^*  *•  ^'^'  ^'-  ^'^'  P 
the  officer  taking  the  same,  shall  have  the  sauie  force  and  effect  as  if 
taken  before  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  land  office.  In  cases  of 
contest  as  to  the  mineral  or  agricultural  character  of  land,  the  tes- 
timony and  proofs  may  be  taken  as  herein  provided  on  personal  notice 
of  at  least  ten  days  to  the  opposing  party  ;  or  if  such  party  cannot  be 
found,  then  by  publication  of  at  least  once  a  week  for  thirty  days  in  a 
newspaper  to  be  designated  by  the  register  of  the  land  office  as  pub- 
lished nearest  to  the  location  of  snch  land ;  aud  the  register  shall  re- 
quire proof  that  such  notice  has  been  given. 

Sec.  2336.  Where  two  or  more  veins  intersect  or  cross  each  other,  pri-     wbere     veina 
ority  of  title  shall  govern,  and  such  prior  location  shall  be  entitled  to  interacot.  &c. 
all  ore  or  mineral  contained  within  the  space  of  intersection;  but  the     to  May,  i(<7d,o. 
subsequent  location  sliall  have  the  right  of  way  through  the  space  of  ^^  ^-  ^**  ^-  ^'^'  P* 
inteisection  for  the  purposes  of  the  convenient  working  of  the  mine. 
And  where  two  or  more  veins  nnite,  the  oldest  or  prior  location  shall 
take  the  vein  below  the  point  of  union,  including  all  the  space  of  inter- 
section. 

Skc.  2337.  Where  non-mineral  land  not  contiguous  to  the  vein  or  lode    Patents  for  non- 
is  UHcd  or  occupied  by  the  proprietor  of  snch  vein  or  lode  for  mining  or  »n'n©ral    Ian  da, 
milling  purposes,  such  non-adjacent  surface-ground  may  be  embraced  -ttt  t. — -■.-^^^ — 
and  included  in  an  application  for  a  patent  for  such  vein  or  lode,  and  ^^^  g  ^^'y  j-j^p, 
the  same  may  l>e  patented  therewith,  subject  to  the  same  preliminary  9(>.' 
requirements  as  to  survey  and  notice  aS  are  applicable  to  veins  or  lodes ; 
but  no  location  hereafter  made  of  such  non-acljac«nt  land  shall  exceed 
five  acres,  and  payment  fur  the  same  must  be  made  at  the  same  rate  as 
fixed  by  this  chapter  for  the  superficies  of  the  lode.    The  owner  of  a 
quartz-mill  or  reduction-works,  not  owning  a  mine  in  connection  there- 
with, may  also  receive  a  patent  for  his  mill-site,  as  provided  in  this 
section. 

Sec  2338.  As  a  condition  of  sale,  in  the  abseuf^e  of  necessi  y  legisla-    Whdt  condi- 
tion by  Congress,  the  local  legislature  of  any  State  or  Territory  may  *<>»•■  of  aaie  may 
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be  made  by  local  provide  rnles  for  working  mines,  in  vol  vinp:  easementfl,  drainage,  and 
letdHlature.  other  necessary  means  to  their  complete  development ;  and  those  con- 

26  July,  1866,  c.  ditions  shall  be  fally  expressed  in  the  patent. 

262,  s.  5,  V.  14,  p.  252. 

Vested  rights  Sec.  2339.  Whenever,  by  priority  of  possession,  rights  to  the  us 3  of 
to  use  of  water  water  for  mining,  agricnitaral,  mauafactarin^,  or  other  purposes,  have 
ri'^hr^^^^a/for  ^®®*'®^  ^^^  accrued,  and  the  same  are  recognized  and  acknowledged  by 
c^als."  ^^^  local  customs,  laws,  and  the  decisions  of  courts,  the  possessors  and 

•26  July,  iSbeTcI  owners  of  such  vested  rights  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the 
262,  8.  9,  V.  i4.'p.  same,  and  the  right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  ditches  and  canals 
253.  for  the  purposes  herein  specified  is  acknowledg<'d  and  confirmed;  but 

w  heuever  any  person,  in  the  construction  of  any  ditch  or  canal,  injures 
or  damages  the  possession  of  any  settler  on  the  public  domain,  the 
party  committing  such  injury  or  damage  shall  be  liable  to  the  party 
injured  for  such  injury  or  damage. 
Pat<>nt8,    pre-     8kc.  2340.  All  patents  granted,  or  pre-emption  A  homestea<1s  allowed, 
empiioDB,     aud  shall  be  subject  to  any  vested  and  accrued  water-rights,  or  rights  to 
homesteads  mib-  flitch es  and  reservoirs  used  in  connection  with  such  wat-er-rights,  as 
aw;ru^^  water-  ^^y  have  been  acquired  under  or  recognized  by  the  preceding  section, 
rights.  9  Jaly,  1870,  c.  235,  s.  17,  v.  16,  p.  218. 

Mineral  lands  Sec.  2341.  Wherever,  upon  the  lands  heretofore  designated  a«  mineral 
in  which  no  val-  lands,  which  have  been  excluded  from  survey  and  sale,  tb#re  have  been 
uahle  mines  are  homesteads  made  by  citizens  of  the  United  Stat<es,  or  persons  who  have 
tH^h^nfJ^^t^ads**"  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  whioh  homesteads  have  been 
"sOunTiec^c"  Doade,  improved,  and  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  upon  which  there 
262.  s/io,  V.  14,' p!  have  been  no  valuable  mines  of  ^old,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper  dis«'Ov- 
253!        '        '     ered,  and  which  are  properly  agricultural  lands,  the  settlers  or  owners  of 

such  homesteads  shall  have  a  right  of  pre-emption  thereto  and  shall  be 

entitled  to  purchase  the  same  at  the  price  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 

cents  per  acre,  and  in  quantity  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres ; 

or  they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  chapter  five  of  this 

Title,  relating  to  *•  Homesteads." 

Miuei-al    lands     Sec.  2i{42.  Upon  the  survey  of  the  lands  described  in  the  preceding 

how    net    apart  section,  the  Secrot&ry  of  the  Interior  may  designate  and  set  apart  such 

aH     agricultoTAl  portions  of  the  same  as  are  clearly  agricultural  lands,  which  lauds 

„  _  1  .         shall  thereafter  be  subject  to  pre-emption  and  sale  as  other  pnblic  lands, 

26  July,  1^66,6.  and  be  subject  to  all  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  same. 
262,  8.  11,  V.  14,p.  253. 

Additional     Sec.  •2:M3.  The  President  is  authorized   t^  establish  additional  land 

land-distiictj* and  districts,  and  to  appoint  the  necessary  officers  under  existing  laws, 

officers,  power  of  wherever  he  may  deem  the  same  necessary  for  the  public  convenience  in 
the  President  to  *-^u'-  r*i-UA 

provide.  executing  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

26  July,  1366,  c.  26'-'.  s.  7,  v.  14,  p.  2r»2. 

Provisions  of  ^EC.  2^^Ai.  Notolng  contained  in  this  chapter  shall  be  constrned  to 
this  chapter  notimpnir,  in  any  way,  rights  or  interests  in  mining  property  acijuired 
to  affect  certain  uuder  existing  laws ;  nor  to  afl^ect  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  **  An 

ri^^Ji?! — . — : act  granting  to  A.  Sutro  the  right  of  way  and  other  privileges  to  aid  in 

I'i^^S^V'iT^'p^^®  construction  of  a  draining  and  exploring  tunnel  to  the  Comstock 
j)2. '        '    '         '  lode  in  the  State  of  Nevada,"  approved  July  twenty-five,  eighteen  hun- 

9  Jnlv,  ii^70,  c.  dred  and  sixty-six. 

2l^5  H.  17,  V.  16.  p.  218. 

Mineral    lauds     Sec.  2.345.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter 
in  certain  Sutes  ghall  not  apply  to  the  mineral  lands  situated  in  the  States  of  Micbi- 
oxceptt^d.     ^^ —  ^^^^  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  which  are  declared  free  and  open  to 
i.5j^v^i7^V4tV5  ^  exploration  and  purchase,  according  to  legal  subdivisions,  in  like  nian- 
•  ,  ^-    '.P-    *  •     jjgj,  ^g  before  the  tenth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  an^seventy-twu. 
And  any  bona  fide  entries  of  snch  lands  within  the  States  named  since 
the  tenth  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  may  be  patented 
without  reference  to  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
Such  lands  shall  be  ofi'ered  for  public  sale  in  the  same  manner,  at  the 
same  minininm  price,  and  under  the  same  rights  of  pre  emption  as  other 
pnblic  lauds. 
Grant.s  of  lands     Sec.  2346.  No  act  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Con- 
to  States  or  c<vr-  gress,  granting  lands  to  States  or  corporations  to  aid  in  the  construction 
Fnchide^mTiierai  ^^  r«a*l8  or  for  other  purposes,  or  to  extend  the  time  of  grants  made 
lands,  prior  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five, 

~5d  January^  shall  be  SO  construed  as  to  embrace  mineral  lands,  which  in  all  cases 
IPC.'i,  Kis.  No.  10,  are  reserved  exclusively  to  the  United  States,  unhss  otherwise  specially 
V.  13,  p.  567.  provided  in  the  act  or  acts  making  the  grant. 


rnBuo  ums. 


Skc.  bSHa.  The  foregoing  seveoty-throe  titles  embnoe  ths  Stiltntea  of    What  Tt(>*lii>>it 
the  United  States  geuerul  aud  permanent  in'thulr  naliire,  iu  force  oa  Slatucei     em- 

tlie6rBt<lay  of  December,  one  Ibousand  eigbt  hnndredand  seven  tj-three,    '*'*• —- 

fts  revised  aud  ooDaolidateil  by  nom  mi  as  Inn  era  appointed  Duder  an  act  of 
Congrea-i,  and  tbe  taxae  nbitit  be  desigualud  una  citud  us  The  Revlaad 
Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5596.  All  acta  of  Coagresi  passed  prior  to  said  first  day  of  Decern-     Repnai  or  net* 
ber,  one  Ibousand   eight   hnndrad   and  SHventy-tbres,  auy  pnrMuii  ofpnibrA^cl  in  re- 

which  i*  embraced  iu  any  section  of  said  reviition,  are  hereby  repealed,  ^'"i""' 

and  the  section  applioabte  thereto  shall  be  in  force  in  lien  thereof ;  all 
parts  of  such  aot4  not  contained  iu  such  revision  haviNg  been  repealed 
or  SDpnmedcd  by  eubsetiuent  arts,  or  not  beiuf;  general  and  periuanuBt 
in  Ibeir  nature:  I'ronderi,  Tbat  tbe  inonrporatiun  Int-osaid  revision  of  any 
f[eneral  and  permanent  provision,  taken  from  an  act  making  appropria- 
tions, or  from  an  aot  containing  other  provisions  of  a  private,  local,  or 
temporary  cbarocter,  sball  not  repeal  or  in  any  way  aifoot  an;  appropri- 
ation, or  any  provision  of  a  private,  local,  or  temi>orary  character,  con- 
tained in  any  of  naid  acts,  bat  tbe  same  shall  remain  iu  force  ;  and  all 
ocU  of  CougreKt  pawipd  prior  to  a.iid  last  uaiiied  day,  no  purt  uf  wliioh 

Sbc.  5587.  The  ropMl  of  the  MTeril  Mts  embraoed  In  uid  revialon     Aoonud  rigbM 

■hall  not  aAot  anr  net  done,  oi  any  tight  •oerBing  or  aoeraed,  or  aaj  n»niei. 

■ait  or  WDoeeding  had  or  oamineDeed  io  »aj  oivil  oanie  befixe  tbe  aaid 
Mpaai,)>nt^l  riEhta  and  liaUlttlea  under  arid  Beta  ahall  cmUdm,  aod 
may  be  enforced  In  the  tame  mBQDer,  as  if  said  repeal  bad  not  been 
made;  nor  shall  said  repeal  inanymanDerafftNit  the  right  toaDyotBee, 
or  change  the  term  or  teaare  thereof. 

Sac  5598.  All  offenses  oommitted  and  all  penalties  or  forftttnrea  in-    Prowcntlons 
oomtd  Qoder  any  atatnta  embraced  in  said  reTision  priur  to  Mid  repeal,  and  pnnlibamny. 
may  lie  prosecoted  and  pnnished  in  the  same  mauoer  and  with  tbe  same 
effect,  as  if  saiil  repeal  bad  not  been  made, 

ts  of  limitation,  whethor  applicable  to  civil  canses  and     Acta  of  llmlta- 

the  prosecatit"     '   ""  ..»-.. —   ..- .• .  .      ti^~ 

alties  or  furfoitures.  embraced  ii 
{real,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby,  but  all  suita,  proceedings,  or  prosecn- 
tiona,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  fur  causes  arising  or  acts  done  or  com- 
mit t«d  prior  to  said  repeal,  may  beooiumeoced  and  prosecntad  within  the 
saJDe  time  »a  if  said  repeal  had  not  been  made. 

Sec.  5C00.  The  arrangement  and  alassiHaBtion  of  the  several  sections    A-rraniiaDieiit 
of  the  re vihion  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  uf  a  moreconvenient  and  "dolaaBiBciiiou 

orderly  arrangement  of  tbe  same,  and  therefore  no  inferenee  or  preanmp-  °'  aKtiinn. 

tion  of  a  tegisltitive  oonstraction  is  to  be  drawn  by  reason  of  the  title 
noder  which  any  particular  section  is  placed. 

Sac.  5&31.  The  enactment  of  the  said  reviaion  is  not  to  affect  or  repeal     Aoti     puhA 
any  act  of  Congreaa  passed  since  the  first  day  of  December,  one  thonsand«[D™D«j™beri, 
eigbt  bnndred  and  seventy -three,  and  all  acta  passed  sinoe  tbat  date  are  to  ipiJ.  not  urtctta. 
have  fall  effect  as  if  passed  after  the  eaactment  of  this  revision,  and  so 
far  as  sacb  acta  vary  from,  or  conflict  witb,aoy  provision  contained  in  said 
revision,  they  are  to  have  effect  as  subsequent  statates,  and  aa  repealing 
any  portion  of  tbe  revinioo  incutiaistent  therewith. 

Approved  June  22,  1ST4, 


The  following  is  an  act  of  Congreaa  approved  June  G,  1874  : 
An  let  to  amend  tlis  ut  entitled  "An  act  to  pramate  thBdeTelopmBtit  of  tbe  mining  reaonrcea  of  the 
United  Statei."  passed  May  tonth,  elgbleen  buudml  and  aeienty-two. 

Be  ii  ewtdcd  fty  tke  Seitalt  and  Home  of  Bepretmtatiiia  of  the  Unilei  Stala  of  America 
ia  Congrat  atumbUi,  That  the  provisions  of  the  tlftb  section  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  promote  the  development  of  the  mining  resources  of  tbe  United  States,"  paeeed 
May  tenth,  eighteen  hanilred  and  seventy-two,  which  requires  eipenditares  oi  labor 
and  improvements  on  claims  located  prior  to  tbe  passage  of  said  act,  are  hi-reby  so 
amended  tbat  the  time  for  the  tirat  aonaal  expenditure  on  oiulius  located  prior  to  the 
passage  o[  said  act  shall  bsectendcd  to  the  first  day  of  January,  ei);b  teen  hundred  and 
seventy-live. 
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The  followiDg  is  an  act  of  Congress  approved  Febrnary  11, 1B75: 

An  act  to  amend  section  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating 

to  the  development  of  the  miuing  resources  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembledf  That  section  two  thousand  three  hnndred  and  twenty-fonrof  the 
Revised  Statutes  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  that  where  a  person  or  compan v 
has  or  may  rnn  a  tunnel  for  the  purposes  of  developing  a  lode  or  lodes,  owned  by  said 
person  or  company,  the  money  so  expended  in  said  tunnel  shall  be  taken  and  considered 
as  expended  on  said  lode  or  lodes,  whether  located  prior  to  or  since  the  passage  of  said 
act ;  and  such  person  or  company  shall  not  be  required  to  perform  work  on  the  surface 
of  said  lode  or  lodes  in  order  to  hold  the  same  as  required  by  said  act. 

The  following  is  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  5, 1876 : 

An  act  to  exclude  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  from  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con^n'f'ss  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  development  of  the  mining  resources  of  the  United  States,  approved  May 
tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentaiives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembledf  That  within  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  deposits  of  coal, 
iron,  lead,  or  other  mineral  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
the  act  entitled  '*An  act  to  promote  the  development  of  the  mining  resources  of  the 
United  States,"  approved  May  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  all  lauds 
in  said  States  shall  be  subject  to  disposal  as  agricultural  lands. 

MINERAL  LANDS  OPEN  TO  EXPLORATION,  OCCUPATION,  AND  PURCHASE. 

1.  It  Will  be  perceived  that  by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  law  the  mineral  lands  in 
the  public  domain,  surveyed  or  unsnrveyed,  are  open  to  exploration,  occupation,  and 
purchase  by  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  all  those  who  have  declared  their  in- 
tention to  become  such. 

STATUS  OF  LODE  CLAIMS  LOCATED  PRIOR  TO  MAY   10,   1872. 

2.  By  an  examination  of  the  several  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  status  of  lode  claims  located  jtreiHous  to  the  lUth  May,  1872,  is  not  changed 
with  regard  to  their  extent  along  the  lode  or  iridth  of  surface^  such  claims  being  restricted 
and  governed,  both  as  to  their  lateral  and  linear  extent,  by  the  State,  territorial,  or  local 
laws,  customs,  or  regulations  which  were  in  force  in  the  respective  districis  at  the  date 
of  such  locations. 

3.  Mining  rights  acquired  under  such  previous  locations  are,  however,  enlarged  by 
said  Revised  Statutes  in  the  following  respect,  viz:  The  locators  of  all  such  previously 
taken  veins  or  lodes,  their  heiis  and  assigns,  so  lon^  as  they  comply  with  the  laws  of 
Congress,  and  with  State,  territorial,  or  local  regulations  not  in  conflict  therewith,  gov- 
erning mining  claims,  are  invested  with  the  exclusive  possessory  right  of  all  the  sur- 
face included  within  the  lines  of  their  locations,  and  of  all  the  veins,  lodes,  or  ledges 
throughout  their  entire  depth,  the  top  or  apex  of  which  lies  inside  of  such  surface  lines 
extended  downward  vertically,  although  such  veins,  lodes,  or  ledges  may  so  far  depart 
from  a  perpendicular  in  their  course  downward  as  to  extend  outside  the  vertical  side 
lines  of  such  locations  at  the  surface,  it  being  expressly  provided,  however,  that  the 
right  of  possession  to  such  outside  parts  of  said  veins  or  ledges  shall  be  confined  to 
such  portions  thereof  as  lie  between  vertical  planes  drawn  downward  as  aforesaid, 
through  the  end  lines  of  their  locations  so  continued  in  their  own  direction  that  such 
planes  will  intersect  such  exterior  parts  of  such  veins,  lodes,  or  ledges;  no  right  being 
granted,  however,  to  the  claimant  of  such  out«ide  portion  of  a  vein  or  ledge  to  enter 
upon  the  surface  location  of  another  claimant. 

4.  It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  the  law  limits  the  possessory  right 
to  veins,  lodes,  or  ledges  other  than  the  one  named  in  the  original  location,  to  such  as  were 
not  adversely  claimed  on  May  10,  1872,  and  that  where  such  other  veiu  or  ledge  was  so 
adversely  claimtd  at  that  date,  the  right  of  the  party  so  adversely  claiming  is  in  no 
way  iuii»aired  by  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

5.  In  order  to  hold  the  possessory  title  to  a  mining  claim  located  prior  to  May  10, 
1872,  and  for  which  a  patent  has  not  been  issued,  the  law  requires  that  ten  dollars  shall 
be  expended  annually  in  labor  or  improvements  on  each  claim  of  one  hundred  feet  on 
the  course  of  the  vein  or  lode  until  a  patent  shall  have  been  issued  therefor ;  but  where 
a  number  of  such  claims  are  held  in  conmion  upon  the  same  veiu  or  lode  the  aggregate 
expenditure  tb/'t  would  be  necessary  to  hold  all  the  claims,  at  the  rate  of  ten  doiars  per 
hundred  feet,  may  be  made  upon  anyone  claim ;  a  failure  to  comply  with  this  require- 
ment in  anyone  year  subjecting  the  claim  upon  which  such  failure  occurred  to  reloca- 
tion by  other  parties,  the  same  as  if  no  previous  location  thereof  had  ever  been  made, 
unless  the  claimants  under  the  original  location  shall  have  resumed  work  thereon  after 
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such  failure  nod  before  gnch  relMntion.    The  llrot  nDnnnl  exnenditnre  npou  cIuJihh  of 
tbis  class  shoiilil  bitve  beeu  perforuied  siibnequeDt  to  May  10,  IHT'i,  and  prior  to  Jnoiiary 
1,  l'^5.    Kram  ai}A  after  Janaary  I,  lVi5,  the  re<juired  amouD^  mliHt  be  expended  an-   • 
naalJii  until  pnt«nt  iasuea.  , 

6.  tipoa  the  failuru  of  any  one  of  several  co-otrnere  of  a  vein,  lode,  or  ledge,  which 
htts  not  been  patented,  to  onutribnts  hia  proportion  of  tbe  expenditures  neoeasaiy 
to  hold  the  claim  or  alaima  ho  held  in  oirnonblp  in  common,  the  co-owners  nbo  Lave 
performed  the  labor,  or  mnde  tbe  improvements  as  reiiulred  bj  said  Revised  Statnt«8, 
may,  at  the  exiiiration  of  the  year,  i^ve  sncb  delinqnent  co-owner  personal  notice  in 
writing,  or  notice  by  pnbllcalion  in  the  newspaper  published  nearest  the  clnim,  for 
M  least  once  a  week  for  ninety  days;  and  if  upon  tbe  expiration  of  ninety  days  attar 
such  notice  in  writing,  or  npon  tbe  expiration  of  one  hnndrad  and  eigbty  days  after 
tbu  tint  newspaper  publication  of  notice,  the  deliar|uent  oo-^wner  iihall  have  failed  to 
eool-ributa  his  proportion  to  meet  such  expenditure  or  improvements,  liis  inlrorest  in 
tbe  claim  by  law  posses  to  his  co-ownerd  who  have  mode  tbe  expendiburDe  or  improve- 
Dicnta  aa  aforesaid, 

Ttnim  TOR  VKDIS  OR  LODKS  RKBSTOFORK  IS8CBD. 

7,  Rights  niider  patents  for  veins  or  loiina  lioretofore  granted  nndnr  prwvious  legis- 
latinii  iif  Cciiigress  are  enlarged  by  tbii  Ritvl^^ixl  Statulea  i4i>  as  to  invest  the  patentee, 
his  heirs  oiuesigns,  with  title  to  nil  voi us,  lodus,  or  ledges  thri>iigh»uttlieir  en  tire  depth, 
tbe  top  or  apex  of  which  UeH  rrichln  tbn  onit  and  side  boundary  lines  of  his  dnim  on 
th(>  Hiitaoe,  M  patentnil,  extended  downward  vnrtically,  nltboagh  such  vnlni,  lodes, 
or  Irdgrs  tuny  so  far  depart  froni  Bperpi-ndiculurlii  thrir  couracdownwnrd  as  tuextrnd 
otttflidn  the  vertical  side  linen  of  the  ofiiini  at  tha  surfiute.  Tbe  right  of  pnssessinn  to 
Bucb  ontsidn  parts  of  sucb  veins  or  ledges  to  1<o  contiDed  to  such  portions  thereof  aa 
lie  between  vertical  planes  drawn  downward  through  the  end  liues  of  the  claim  at  the 
■nrliice,  so  continned  in  their  owu  direction  that  such  planes  will  intoraeot  sufh  exte- 
rior parts  of  such  veins  or  ledges ;  it  being  expressly  provided,  howevnr.  that  all  veins, 
Indes.  or  kii^'K.  <hn  'op  or  a\H:x  nf  which  lies  itisjdn  such  surfacn  locations,  other  than 
the  one  niii"!  in  li.i  \:- \\.  ■.•.'i:'.,'ii  wire  adferuly  rlaimedo*  Ike  Will  May,  lf!T2,  axe 
excliiiltil  fi  ,    '.lit. 

S.  Ay]-\-  :'C  <'lBimB  pending  at  the  date  of  the  actof  May 

10,  Ir^J,  I.  ..     1-1.1.1  in  the  Gi'ucral  Laud  Office,  ntiil.wliereno 

Adverse  rigbta  are  affected  thereby,  patents  will  be  is«ned,  in  pursnanoe  of  tbe  provia- 
ioDB  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

MANNEKOF  LOCATING  CLAIMB   ON  VEINS  OR  LODES   AFTER  MAY    10,  1873. 

9.  From  and  after  tbe  lOtb  May,  IfHi,  any  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  UDit«d 
States,  or  who  has  deolared  his  intention  to  tiecome  a  citiz«n,  may  locate,  record,  nod 
hold  ft  mining  claim  ot  fiftten  Kundred  lintar  feet  along  theoonrse  of  an^  mineral  vein 
or  lode  subject  to  looatiou :  or  an  association  of  per»ons,  severally  qualified  as  above, 
may  make  joint  locatiou  of  such  claim  of  Ji/teen  hundred /Mt,hal  in  no  event  can  a  loca- 
tion of  a  vein  or  lode  made  sulwaqQent  to  May  10,  1872,  exceed  flileen  hundred  feet 
along  the  course  thereof,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  persona  composing  tbe  osao- 
ciatioD. 

10.  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  snrface  ground  adjoining  a  vein  or  lode,  and  claimed 
for  the  convenient  working  thereof,  the  Revised  Statutes  provide  that  tbe  lateral  ex< 
tent  of  locations  of  veins  or  lodes  made  after  May  10,  1S72,  shall  in  no  case  exatd  tkrM 
kuH^rod  /eel  OR  each  »idt  of  the  middle  of  ike  vnn  at  the  »urface,  and  that  no  suoh  snrface 
rights  shall  be  limited  by  any  mining  regulations  to  less  than  twenty-dve  feet  on  each 
aide  of  the  middle  of  the  vein  at  the  surface,  except  where  adverse  rights  existing  OD 
tbe  10th  May,  lfl72,  may  render  such  limitation  uecessary,  the  end  lines  of  such  claims 
to  be  in  all  caaos  parallel  to  each  other. 

11.  By  the  foregoing  it  will  be  perci^ived  that  no  lode  claim  located  after  the  lOtb 
May,  1872,  can  exceed  a  parallelogram  fit^««n  hundred  feet  in  lengtb  by  six  hundred 
feet  in  width,  but  whether  surface  ground  of  that  width  can  be  taken  depends  upon 
the  local  regulations  or  State  or  territorial  laws  in  force  in  tbe  several  mining  districts; 
and  that  no  such  local  regulations  or  State  or  territorial  laws  shal!  limit  avein  or  lode 
claim  to  leas  than  fifteen  liundred  feet  along  tbe  course  thereof,  whether  the  location 
is  made  by  one  or  more  persons,  nor  can  surface  rights  be  limited  to  less  than  fifty  feet 
in  width,  Duless  adverse  claims  existing  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1872,  render  such  lat- 
eral limitation  neceasary. 

13.  It  is  provided  by  the  Bavisecl  Statutes  that  the  miDnraof  each  district  may  make 
rales  and  regulation  snot  in  conflict  with  tbe  laws  of  the  United  States.orof  tbe  Stale 
or  Territory  in  which  such  districts  are  respectively  situated,  governing  the  location, 
tnaooer  of  recording,  and  amount  of  tvork  necessary  to  hold  posassjiou  of  a  claim. 
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They  likewise  require  that  the  location  shall  be  so  distinctly  marked  on  the  ground 
that  its  boandaries  may  be  readily  traced.  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  lo- 
cators cannot  exercise  tbo  mach  care  in  defining  their  locations  at  theontset,  inasmuch 
as  the  law  requires  that  all  records  of  mining  locations  made  snbs8iuent  to  May  10, 
1872,  shall  contain  the  name  or  names  of  locators,  the  date  of  the  location,  and  such  a 
description  of  the  claim  or  claims  located,  by  reference  to  some  natural  object  or  perma- 
nent monument,  as  will  identify  the  claim. 

13.  The  statutes  provide  that  no  lode  claim  shall  be  recorded  until  after  the  discov- 
ery of  a  vein  or  lode  within  the  limits  of  the  ground  claimed ;  the  object  of  which 
provision  is  evidently  to  prevent  the  encumbering  of  the  district  mining  records  with 
useless  locations  before  sufficient  work  has  been  done  thereon  to  determine  whether  a 
vein  or  lode  has  really  been  discovered  or  not. 

14.  The  claimant  should,  therefore,  prior  to  recording  his  claim,  unless  the  vein  can 
be  traced  upon  the  surface,  sink  a  shaft,  or  run  a  tunnel  or  drift,  to  a  sufficient  depth 
therein  to  discover  and  develop  a  mineral-bearing  vein,  lode,  or  crevice;  should  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  the  general  course  of  such  vein  in  either  direction  from  the  point  of 
discovery,  by  which  direction  he  will  be  governed  in  marking  the  boundaries  of  his 
claim  on  the  surface,  and  should  give  the  course  and  distance  as  nearly  as  practicable 
from  the  discovery  shaft  on  the  claim,  to  some  permanent,  well  known  points  or  ob- 
jects, such,  for  instance,  as  stone  monuments,  blazed  trees,  the  confluence  of  streams, 
)>oint  of  intersection  of  well  known  gulches,  ravines,  or  roads,  prominent  bnttes,  hills, 
&c.,  which  may  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  apd  which  will  serve  to  perpetuate  and 
lis  the  locus  of  the  claim  and  render  it  su*«ceptible  of  identification  from  the  descrip- 
tion thereof  given  in  the  record  of  locations  in  the  district. 

15.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  data^  the  claimant  should  state  the  names  of  adjoin- 
ing claims,  or,  if  none  adjoin,  the  relative  positions  of  the  nearest  claims;  should  drive 
a  post  or  erect  a  monument  of  stones  at  each  corner  of  the  surface  ground,  and  at  the 
)>oint  of  discovery  or  discovery  shaft  should  fix  a  post,  stake,  or  board,  upon  which 
should  be  designated  the  name  of  the  lode,  the  name  or  names  of  the  locators,  the  num- 
ber of  feet  claimed,  and  in  which  direction  from  the  point  of  discovery ;  it  being  essen- 
tial that  the  location  notice  filed  for  record,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  description, 
should  stat4)  whether  the  entire  claim  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  is  taken  on  one  side  of  the 
point  of  discoverv,  or  whether  it  is  partly  upon  one  and  partly  upon  the  other  side 
thereof,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  how  many  feet  are  claimed  upon  each  side  of  such  dis- 
covery point. 

IG.  Within  a  reasonable  time,  say  twenty  davs  after  the  location  shall  have  been 
marked  on  the  ground,  notice  thereof,  accnrateV  describing  the  claim  in  manner  afore- 
said, should  be  filed  for  record  with  the  proper  recorder  of  the  district,  who  will  there- 
upon ivssue  the  usual  certificate  of  location. 

17.  In  order  to  hold  the  possessory  right  to  a  location  made  since  May  10,  1872,  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor  must  be  performed,  or  improvemeuts 
made  thereon,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  location,  and  annually  thereaf- 
ter ;  in  default  of  which  the  claim  will  be  subject  to  relocation  by  any  other  party 
having  the  necessary  qualifications,  unless  the  original  locator,  his  heirs,  assigns,  or 
legal  representatives,  have  resumed  work  thereon  after  such  failure  and  before  such 
relocation. 

18.  The  expenditures  required  npon  mining  claims  may  l>e  made  from  the  surface  or 
in  running  a  tunnel  for  the  development  of  snch  claims,  the  act  of  February  11,  1875, 
providing  that  where  a  person  or  company  has,  or  may,  run  a  tunnel  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a  lode  or  lodes  owned  by  said  person  or  company,  the  money  so  expended 
in  said  tunuel  thall  be  taken  and  considered  as  expended  on  said  lode  or  lodes,  and 
such  person  or  company  shall  not  be  required  to  perform  work  on  the  surface  of  said 
lodt«  or  lodes  in  order  to  hold  the  same. 

W.  The  importance  of  attending  to  these  details  in  the  matter  of  location,  labor,  and 
ex]H'nditure  will  be  the  more  readily  perceived  when  it  is  uudei-stocKl  that  ji  failure  to 
give  the  subject  proper  attention  may  invalidate  the  claim. 

TUNNEL  RKHITS. 

20.  Section  2:V23  ])rovides  that  where  a  tnunel  is  run  for  the  development  of  a  vein 
or  lode,  or  for  the  discovery  of  mines,  the  owners  of  such  tunnel  8ball  have  the  right 
of  possession  of  all  veins  or  lodes  within  three  thousand  feet  froni  the  face  of  such  tun- 
nel on  the  line  thereof,  not  previously  known  to  exist,  discovered  in  snch  tunnel,  t«the 
sanu*  extent  as  if  discovered  from  the  surface;  and  locations  on  the  line  of  such  tun- 
nel of  veins  or  Imles  not  appearing  on  the  surface,  made  by  other  parties  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tunuel,  and  while  the  same  is  being  provsecuted  with  reasonable 
diligence,  shall  be  invalid,  but  failure  to  prosecute  the  work  on  the  tunnel  for  six 
months  shall  be  considerrd  as  an  abandonment  of  the  right  to  all  undiscovered  veins 
or  lodes  on  the  line  of  said  tunnel.; 

21.  The  efiect  of  this  is  simply  to  give  the  proprietors  of  a  mining  tunnel  run  in  good 
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faith  the  posseaaory  rij^t  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  any  blind  lodes  ont,  discovered,  or 
intO'sected  by  nuah  tuBiiel,  which  were  mit  prevloniily  known  to  exist,  wicbin  three 
thousaDd  feet  from  the  face  or  point  of  cnmoicocHiuent  of  sncli  tuDoel.ftDd  to  pTObibit 
otter  partie*.  after  the  oommenceuient  of  the  tunnel,  from  proapecttngfor  aod  rnakiag 
locatioua  of  lodea  on  the  line  Ihereo/  aod  within  said  dislAnce  of  three  Ihiiueand  foet, 
unlesa  snch  lodes  appear  npon  the  snrface  or  were  previoUHl;  known  to  esist. 

a.  The  term  "  face,"  as  nsed  In  said  section.  )■  cooBtcued  and  held  lo  meAn  the  first 
working  face  formed  in  the  iiionel,  and  ta  sigoify  the  point  at  which  the  tanuel  acC- 
nally  enturs  cover,  it  being  from  this  point  that  the  tbrf«  tboosand  feut  are  to  be 
connt^,  npon  which  proapecting  ia  prohibited  as  aforesaid. 

Si.  To  avail  tbemsetves  of  the  benolita  of  this  provision  of  law,  the  proprii-tnni  of  8 
mining  tnnuol  will  be  required,  at  the  time  tbuy  enter  cover  as  Hforeuuid,  to  givu 
pmpef  notice  of  tbeir  tnnuel  location,  by  eroctioj;  a  siibittaii'Inl  post,  hoard,  or  ajgnn- 
iii«<ut  at  the  face  or  pniut^of  commencement  thereof,  ujion  wbicb  ahnnld  be  posted  ft 
good  aod  snlticieot  notice,  giving  the  oamcs  of  the  parties  or  eompany  clalmiuK  the 
tDouel  right;  tbe  actual  or  proponed  conrae  or  direction  of  tbe  tnuneU  the  boigbt  and 
width  thereof,  aud  thi> course  and  disluace  from  stiob  face  or  point  of  ooiumeocemeot 
t-o  some  permaoeal  well  known  objects  in  the  vicinity  by  which  to  fix  aud  detennine 
thelocu*  ID  maimer  heretofore  a«t  furtb  applicable  tolocatioDKof  veins  or  lodes;  uud  at 
the  time  (rf  posting  Sttcb  notice  they  shall,  in  order  tliat  miners  or  proHpeotora  msy  be 
cuibled  to  determine  whether  or  not  tbey  are  within  the  lines  of  the  tuoDel,  estublisb 
the  boDDduy  lines  thereof  by  stakes  or  oioaamenrs  placed  along  aucb  lines,  at  proper 
intcrvtilii,  to  tbe  t^rminos  of  tbe  three  tboosand  feet  from  the  face  or  point  of  com- 
■nencemeut  of  tbe  tnnnel,  and  thelioaa  so  marked  will  detine  and  govern  as  totUe  spr)' 
cific  boundaries  within  which  proB|»ctiug  fur  loiles  not  previonslj  known  to  e»ist  ia 
prohibited  while  work  on  the  tnunel  is  IwiUEprosecnted  with  reasonable  ditigoncp. 

21.  At  tbe  time  of  posting  notice  aud  markios  out  the  lines  of  tbe  tunnel  as  afore- 
aaid,  a  fuRaiidoorrect  copy  of  sncb  notice  of  location  detiuiog  tbetUDoel  claim  must 
be  tiled  for  record  with  Ihe  mining  ri-uonlur  of  ibe  district,  to  wbicb  notico  must  be 
ftttiubed  the  sworn  stateueot  or  declaratioo  of  tbe  oniiers,  claimants,  or  projectors  of 
■uch  tDooel,  settiug  forth  tbe  facts  in  tbe  case ;  stating  the  amount  expended  by  them- 
selves and  Ihuir  predecessors  in  interest  in  prosecat.ing  work  thereon ;  the  extent  of  tbe 
-work  performed,  aud  that  it  is  bona  fide  tbeir  iiitentiou  to  prosecnlti  work  on  the  tnn- 
nelso  located  aud  described  with  reasonable  diligence  for  tbedevelopmentof  a  voiuor 
lodo.  or  for  tbe  discovery  of  mines. or  both,  as  the  case  mav  be. 

This  notice  of  localimi  must  be  duly  rntordcd.  and.  with  tbe  said  sworn  statement 
altaelii-i,  kept  nn  (Iip  rproriierV  fib-s  (mi-  fuliiri'  rf  fi'reiii-e. 

3S.  By  a  compliance  witb  the  foregoing,  mnoh  needless  diEQcnlty  will  be  avoided,  and 
tbe  way  for  the  adjustment  of  legal  rights  acquired  in  virtue  of  said  section  ^23  will 
be  made  much  more  easy  and  certain. 

26.  This  office  will  take  particular  care  that  no  improper  advantage  ia  taken  of  this 
provisioD  of  law  by  parties  making  or  professing  to  make  tnnnel  locjitious,  ostensibly 
for  tbe  purposes  named  in  the  atatnte,  bnt  really  for  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  the 
lands  lying  in  front  of  their  tuunela,  to  the  detriment  of  the  mining  iuterests  and  to  tbe 
exclusion  of  bona  fide  prospectors  or  miners ;  but  will  bold  such  tunnel  claimants  to  a  . 
strict  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  statutes,  aud  a  riMionabU  ditigenre  on  tbeir  part 
in  prosecnting  tbe  work  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  their  implied  contract. 
Negligence  or  want  of  due  diligence  will  be  construed  as  working  a  forfeiture  of  their  - 
right  to  all  nndisoovered  veins  on  the  line  of  such  tnunel. 

37.  By  section  33*25  authority  ia  given  fur  granting  titles  for  mines  by  patent  from 
the  Govemmenl,  to  any  pei«ou,  association,  or  corporation  having  the  necessary  qual- 
iflcatiouB  OS  to  citizenship,  and  holding  tbe  right  of  possession  to  a  claim  in  oompli- 
aure  with  law. 

SK.  The  claimant  is  required,  in  tbe  first  place,  to  have  a  correct  survey  of  his  claim 
nnder  aathority  of  tbe  aarveyor  general  of  the  State  or  Territory  iu  which  the  olaim  lies, 
•nch  survey  to  show  with  accnrocy  the  exterior  surface  boundaries  of  tbe  olaim,  wbioh 
boundaries  are  required  to  be  distinctly  marked  by  monuments  on  tbe  ground.  Four 
plata  and  one  copy  of  the  original  field  notes,  io  each  cose,  will  ba  prepared  b>  the  snr- 
Teyor  general ;  one  plat  and  the  origiual  fl^ld  notes  to  be  retainetl  in  tbe  office  of  tha 
■nrveyor  general,  one  copy  of  the  ulal  to  be  given  tbe  claimant  for  posting  upon 
tbe  ofaim,  one  plat  aod  a  copy  of  the  field  notes  to  be  given  the  claimant  for  filing 
with  the  proper  register,  to  be  finally  troosmitted  by  that  officer,  with  tbe  other  papers 
in  tbe  case,  to  thla  office,  and  one  plat  to  bo  sent  by  tbe  surveyor  general  to  the  regis- 
ter of  llie  proper  laud  district,  to  be  retained  on  hie  files  for  future  reference. 

29.  The  claimant  is  then  required  to  post  a  copy  of  the  plat  of  snob  survey  in  a  COD- 
•picaous  place  upon  the  claim,  together  with  ootice  of  bis  inteutiuu  to  apply  for  a 
patent  therefor,  wbioh  notice  will  give  tbe  date  of  posting,  the  name  of  tbe  claimant, 
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the  name  of  the  claim,  miDe,  or  lode ;  the  mining  district  and  coanty ;  whether  the 
location  is  of  record,  and.  if  so,  where  the  record  may  l>e  found  ;  the  number  of  feet 
claimed  along  the  vein  and  the  presumed  direction  thereof ;  the  number  of  feet  claimed 
on  the  lode  in  each  direction  from  the  point  of  discovery,  or  other  well  defined  place 
on  the  claim  ;  the  name  or  names  of  adjoining  claimants  on  the  same  or  other  lodes ; 
or,  if  none  adjoin,  the  names  of  the  nearest  claims,  &.c. 

30.  After  posting  the  said  plat  and  notice  upon  the  premises,  the  claimant  will  file 
with  the  proper  register  and  receiver  a  copy  of  such  plat,  and  the  field  notes  of  survey 
of  the  claim,  accompanied  by  the  afiidavit  of  at  least  two  credible  witnesses  that  such 
plat  and  notice  are  posted  conspicuously  upon  the  claim,  giving  the  date  and  place  of 
such  posting,  a  copy  of  the  notice  so  posted  to  be  attached  to  and  form  a  part  of  said 
affidavit. 

31.  Attached  to  the  field  notes  so  filed  must  be  the  sworn  statement  of  the  claimant 
that  he  has  the  possessory  right  to  the  premises  therein  described,  in  virtue  of  a  com- 
pliance by  himself  (and  by  his  grantors,  if  he  claims  by  purchase)  with  the  mining 
rules,  regulations,  and  customs  of  the  mining  district.  State,  or  Territory  in  which  the 
claim  lies,  and  with  the  mining  laws  of  Congress ;  such  sworn  statement  to  narrate 
briefly,  but  as  clearlv  as  possible,  the  facts  constituting  such  compliance,  the. origin  of 
his  possession,  and  tne  basis  of  his  claim  to  a  patent. 

32.  This  affidavit  should  be  supported  by  appropriate  evidence  from  the  mining  re- 
corder's office  as  to  his  possessory  right,  as  follows,  viz :  Where  he  claims  to  be  a  lo- 
cator, a  full,  true,  and  correct  copy  of  such  location  should  be  furnished,  as  the  same 
appears  upon  the  mining  records ;  such  copy  to  be  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  recorder, 
or  if  he  has  no  seal  then  he  should  make  oath  to  the  same  being  correct,  as  shown  by 
his  records ;  where  the  applicant  claims  as  a  locator  in  company  with  others,  who  have 
since  conveyed  their  interests  in  the  lode  to  him,  a  copy  of  the  original  record  of  loca- 
tion should  be  filed,  together  with  an  abstract  of  title  from  the  proper  recorder,  under 
seal  or  oath  as  aforesaid,  tracing  the  co-locator's  possessory  rights  in  the  claim  to  such 
applicant  for  patent ;  where  the  applicant  claims  only  as  a  purchaser  for  valuable  con- 
sideration, a  copy  of  the  location  record  must  be  filed,  under  seal  or  upon  oath  as  afore- 
said, with  an  abstract  of  title  certified  as  above  by  the  proper  recorder,  tracing  the 
right  of  possession  by  a  cjutiuuons  chain  of  conveyances  from  the  original  locators  to 
the  applicant. 

33.  In  the  event  of  the  mining  records  in  any  case  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  or 
otherwise  lost,  affidavit  of  the  tact  should  be  made,  and  secondary  evidence  of  posses- 
sory title  will  be  received,  which  may  consist  of  the  affidavit  of  the  claimant,  supported 
by  those  of  any  other  parties  cognizant  of  the  facts  relative  to  his  location,  occupancy, 
possession,  improvements,  &:c. ;  and  in  such  case  of  lost  records,  any  deeds,  certificates 
of  location  or  purchase,  or  other  evidence  which  may  be  in  the  claimant's  possession, 
and  tend  to  establish  his  claim,  should  be  filed. 

34.  Upon  the  receipt  of  these  papers  the  register  will,  at  the  expense  of  the  claimant, 

fmblish  a  notice  of  such  application  for  the  period  of  sixty  days  in  a  newspaper  pub- 
ished  nearest  to  the  claim,  and  will  post  a  copy  of  such  notice  in  his  office  for  the  same 
period.  In  all  cases  sixty  days  must  intervene  between  the  first  and  the  last  insertion 
of  the  notice  in  such  newspaper. 

35.  The  notices  so  published  and  posted  must  be  as  full  and  complete  as  possible, 
and  embrace  all  the  data  given  in  the  notice  posted  upon  the  claim. 

3C.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  these  notices,  inasmnch 
as  upon  their  accuracy  and  completeness  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  the  regular- 
ity and  validity  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

37.  The  claimant,  either  at  the  time  of  filing  these  papers  with  the  register,  or  at 
any  time  during  the  sixty  days'  publication,  is  required  to  file  a  certificate  of  the  sur- 
veyor general  that  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor  has  been  expended 
or  improvements  made  upon  the  claim  by  the  applicant  or  his  grantors  ;  that  the  plat 
filed  by  the  claimant  is  correct ;  that  the  field  notes  of  the  survey,  as  filed,  furnish  such 
an  accurate  description  of  the  claim  as  will,  if  incorporated  into  a  patent,  serve  to 
fully  identify  the  premises,  and  that  such  reference  is  made  therein  to  natural  objects 
or  permanent  monuments  as  will  perpetuate  and  fix  the  locus  thereof. 

38.  It  will  be  the  more  convenient  way  to  have  this  certificate  indorsed  by  the  sur- 
veyor general,  both  upon  the  plat  and  field  notes  of  survey  filed  by  the  claimant  as 
aforesaid. 

39.  After  the  sixty  days'  period  of  newspaper  publication  has  expired,  the  claimant 
will  file  his  affidavit,  showing  that  the  plat  and  notice  aforesaid  remained  conspicu- 
ously posted  upon  the  claim  sought  to  be  patented  during  said  sixty  days'  publication. 

40.  Upon  the  filing  of  this  affidavit  the  register  will,  if  no  adveree  claim  was  tiled  in 
his  office  during  the  period  of  publication,  permit  the  claimant  to  pay  for  the  land  ac- 
cording to  the  area  given  in  the  plat  and  field  notes  of  survey  aforesaid,  at  the  rate  of 
five  dollars  for  each  acre  and  five  dollars  for  each  fractional  part  of  an  acre,  tht^  receiver 
issuing  the  usual  duplicate  receipt  therefor ;  after  which  the  whole  matter  will  be  for- 
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warded  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  a  patent  iasned  thereon  if 
fonnd  regular. 

41.  In  sending  np  the  papers  in  the  case,  the  register  mnst  not  omit  certifying  to  the 
fact  that  the  notice  was  posted  in  his  office  for  the  full  period  of  sixty  days,  such  cer- 
tificate to  state  distinctly  when  such  posting  was  done  and  how  long  continued. 

42.  The  consecutive  seriesofnumhers  of  mineral  entries  must  he  continued,  whether 
the  same  are  of  lode  or  placer  claims. 

43.  The  surveyor  general  mnst  continue  to  designate  all  surveyed  mineral  claims  as 
heretofore  hy  a  progressive  series  of  numbers,  beginning  with  lot  Xo.  37  in  each  town- 
ship ;  the  claim  to  be  so  designated  at  date  of  filing  the  plat,  field  notes,  &c.,  in  a<ldi- 
tion  to  the  local  designation  of  the  claim  ;  it  being  required  in  all  cases  that  the  plat 
and  field  notes  of  the  survey  of  a  claim  must,  in  addition  to  the  reference  to  permanent 
object's  in  the  neighborhood,  describe  the  locun  of  the  claim  with  reference  to  the  lines 
of  public  surveys  by  a  line  connecting  a  corner  of  the  claim  with  the  nearest  public 
corner  of  the  United  Stat^  surveys,  unless  such  claim  be  on  unsurveyed  lands  at  a  re- 
mote distance  from  such  public  corner ;  in  which  latter  case  the  reference  by  course 
and  distance  to  permanent  objects  in  the  neighborhood  will  be  a  sufficient  dnsignatiou 
by  which  to  fix  the  lot-us  until  the  public  sffrveys  shall  have  been  closed  upon  its  bounda- 
ries. 

•  ADVERSE  CLAIMS. 

44.  Section  2^J20  provides  for  adverse  claims,  fixes  the  time  within  which  they  shall 
be  filed  to  have  legal  effect,  and  prescribes  the  manner  of  their  adjutrtment. 

45.  Said  section  requires  that  the  adverse  claim  shall  be  filed  during  the  period  of 
publication  of  notice;  that  it  must  be  on  the  oath  of  the  arlverse  claimant;  and  that 
it  must  show  the  **  nature"  the  *^  boundaries  f"  and  the  ^^  extent"  of  the  adverse  claim. 

46.  In  order  that  this  section  of  law  may  be  properly  carried  into  effect,  the  following 
is  communicated  for  the  information  of  all  concerned : 

47.  An  adverso  mining  claim  must  be  filed  with  the  regis'^er  of  the  same  land  office 
with  whom  the  application  for  patent  was  filed,  or,  in  his  absence,  with  the  receiver, 
and  within  the  sixty  days'  period  of  newspaper  publication  of  notice. 

48.  The  adverse  notice  must  be  duly  sworn  to  by  the  person  or  persons  making  the 
same  before  an  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  within  the  land  district,  or  before 
the  regi>«t«r  or  receiver ;  it  will  fully  set  forth  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  interference 
or  conflict ;  whether  the  adverse  party  claims  as  a  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration 
or  as  a  locator;  if  the  former,  a  certified  copy  of  the  original  location,  the  original  con- 
veyance, a  duly  certified  copy  thereof,  or  an  abstract  of  title  from  the  office  of  the 
proper  recorder  should  be  furnished,  or  if  the  transactiou  was  a  mere  verbal  one  he  will 
narrate  the  circumstances  attending  the  purchase,  the  date  thereof,  and  the  amount 
paid,  which  facts  should  be  supported  by  the  affidavit  of  one  or  more  witnesses,  if  any 
were  present  at  the  time,  and  if  he  claims  as  a  locator  be  must  file  a  duly  certified  copy 
of  the  location  from  the  ofllce  of  the  proper  recorder. 

49.  In  order  that  the  ^^ boundaries  "  and  ** extent"  of  the  claim  may  be  shown,  it  will 
be  incumbent  upon  the  adverse  claimant  to  file  a  plat  showing  his  claim,  its  relative 
situation  or  position  with  the  one  against  which  he  claims,  and  the  extent  of  the  con- 
flict. This  plat  must  be  made  from  an  actual  survey  by  a  United  States  deputy  sur- 
veyor, who  will  officially  certify  tbereon  to  it>s  correctness;  and  in  addition  there  mnst 
be  attached  to  such  plat  of  survey  a  certificate  or  sworn  statement  by  the  surveyor  as 
to  the  approximate  value  of  the  labor  performed  or  improvements  made  upon  theclaim 
by  the  adverse  party  or  his  predecessors  in  interest,  and  the  plat  must  indicate  the 
position  of  any  shafts,  tunnels,  or  other  improvements,  if  any  such  exist,  upon  the 
claim  of  the  party  opposing  the  application,  and  by  which  party  said  improvements 
were  made. 

50.  Upon  the  foregoing  being  filed  within  the  sixty  days  as  aforesaid,  the  register, 
or  in  his  absence  the  receiver,  will  give  notice  in  writing  to  both  parties  to  the  contest 
that  such  adverse  claim  has  been  filed,  informing  them  that  the  party  who  filed  the  ad- 
verse claim  will  be  required  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such  filing  to  com- 
mence proceeding  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  question  of 
right  of  possession,  and  to  prosecute  the  same  with  reasonable  diligeuce  to  hnal  judg- 
ment, and  that  should  such  adverse  claimant  fail  to  do  so  his  adverse  claim  will  be 
considered  waived,  and  the  application  for  patent  be  allowed  to  proceed  upon  its 
merits. 

51.  When  an  adverse  claim  is  filed  as  aforesaid,  the  register  or  receiver  will  indorse 
upon  the  same  the  precise  date  of  filing,  and  preserve  a  record  of  the  date  of  notifica- 
tions issued  thereon  ;  and  theri*after  all  proceedings  on  the  application  for  patent  will 
be  suspended,  with  the  exception  of  the  completion  of  the  publicatioa  and  postini^  of 
notices  and  plat,  and  the  filing  of  the  necessary  proof  thereof  until  the  controversy 
shall  have  been  adjudicated  in  court,  or  the  adverse  claim  waived  or  withdrawn. 

52.  The  proceediujjs  after  rendition  of  judgment  by  the  court  in  such  case  are  so 
clearly  defined  by  the  act  itself  as  to  render  it  uimecesaary  to  enlarge  thereou  \u  this 
place. 
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PLACER  CLAIMS. 

53.  The  proceediDgs  to  obtain  patents  for  claims  usually  called  placers,  includlDg  all 
forms  of  deposit,  are  similar  to  the  proceedings  prescribed  for  obtaining  patents  for 
vein  or  lode  claims;  but  where  said  placer  claim  shall  be  upon  surveyed  lands,  and 
conform  to  legal  subdivisious,  no  further  survey  or  plat  will  be  required,  and  all  pla- 
cer mininc:  claims  located  after  May  10,  1872,  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable 
with  the  United  States  system  of  public  land  surveys  and  the  rectangular  subdivisions 
of  such  surveys,  and  no  such  location  shall  include  more  than  twenty  acres  for  each 
individual  claimant ;  but  where  placer  claims  cannot  be  couformed  to  legal  subdivis- 
ions, survey  and  plat  shall  be  made  as  on  unsurveyed  lands.  But  where  such  claims 
are  located  previous  to  the  public  surveys,  and  do  not  conform  to  legal  subdivisions, 
survey,  plat,  and  entry  thereof  may  be  made  according  to  the  boundaries  fixed  by  local 
laws. 

54.  The  procee<ling8  for  obtaining  patents  for  veins  or  lodes  having  already  been 
fully  given,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  them  here  ;  it  being  thought  that  careful 
attention  thereto  by  applicants  and  the  local  officers  will  enable  them  to  act  under- 
standingly  in  the  matter  and  make  such  slifijfct  modifications  in  the  notice,  or  other- 
wise, as  may  be  necessary  in  view  of  the  different  nature  of  the  two  classes  of  claims, 
placer  claims  bding  fixed,  however,  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  or  fractional 
part  of  an  acre. 

55.  By  section  2330,  authority  is  given  for  the  subdivision  of  forty-acre  legal  subdi- 
visions into  fen-aci*e  lots,  which  is  intended  for  the  greater  convenience  of  miners  in 
segregating  their  claims  both  from  one  another  and  from  intervening  agricultural 
lands. 

56.  It  is  held,  therefore,  that  under  a  proper  construction  of  the  law  these  ten-acre 
lots  in  mining  districts  should  be  considered  and  dealt  with,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  legal  subdivisions,  and  that  an  applicant  having  a  legal  claim  which  conforms 
to  one  or  more  of  these  ten-acre  lots,  either  adjoining  or  cornering,  may  make  entry 
thereof,  after  the  usual  proceedings,  without  further  survey  or  plat. 

57.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  the  notice  given  of  the  application  must  be  very 
specific  and  accurate  in  description,  and  as  the  forty-acre  tracts  may  be  subdivided 
into  ten-acre  lots,  either  in  the  form  of  squares  of  ten  by  ten  chains,  or  of  parallelo- 
grams five  by  twenty  chains,  so  long  as  the  lines  are  parallel  and  at  right  angles  with 
the  lines  of  the  public  surveys,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  notice  ancl  application 
state  specifically  what  ten-acre  lots  are  sought  to  be  pat-ented,  in  addition  to  the  other 
data  required  in  the  notice. 

5tf.  Where  the  ten-acre  subdivision  is  in  the  form  of  a  sqare  it  may  be  described,  for 
instance,  as  the  *'  S.  E.  i  of  the  S.  W.  i  of  the  N.  W.  i,"  or,  if  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram as  aforesaid,  it  may  be  described  as  the  "  W.  ^  of  the  W.  |  of  the  8.  W.  ^  of  the 

N.  W.  i  (or  the  N.  |  of  the  S.  i  of  the  N.  E.  i  of  the  S.  E.  i)  of  section ,  township 

,  range ,"  as  the  case  may  be;  but,  in  addition  to  this  description  of  the 

land,  the  notice  must  give  all  the  other  data  that  is  required  in  a  mineral  application, 
by  which  parties  may  be  put  on  inquiry  as  to  the  premises  sought  to  be  patented.  The 
proof  submitted  with  applications  for  claims  of  this  kind  must  show  cleaily  the  char- 
acter and  the  extent  of  the  improvements  upon  the  premises. 

,')9.  The  proceedings  necessary  for  the  adjustment  of  rights  where  a  known  vein  or 
lode  is  embraced  by  a  placer  claim  are  so  clearly  defined  by  section  2333  as  to  render 
any  particular  instructions  upon  that  point  at  this  time  unnecessary. 

60.  When  an  adverse  claim  is  filed  to  a  placer  application,  the  proceedings  are  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  vein  or  lode  claims,  already  described. 

QUANTITY   OF   PLACER   GROUND  SUBJECT  TO   LOCATION. 

61.  By  section  2330  it  is  declared  that  no  location  of  a  placer  claim,  made  after  July 
9,  1870,  shall  exceed  one  bundred'and  sixty  acres  for  any  one  person  or  associatiou  of 
persons,  which  location  shall  couform  to  the  United  States  surveys. 

62.  Section  2331  provides  that  all  placer  mining  claims  located  aft«r  May  10,  1872, 
shall  couform  as  nearly  as  practicable  with  the  United  States  system  of  public  surveys 
and  the  subdivisious  of  such  surveys,  and  no  such  locations  shall  include  more  than 
twenty  acres  for  each  individual  claimant. 

63.  Tbe  foregoing  provisions  of  law  are  construed  to  mean  that  after  the  9th  day 
of  July,  1870,  no  location  of  a  placer  claim  can  be  made  to  exceed  one  hundred  aud 
sixty  acres,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  locators  associated  together,  or  whatever 
the  local  regulations  of  the  district  may  allow;  and  that  from  and  after  May  10,  1872, 
no  location  made  by  an  individual  can  exceed  twenty  acres,  and  no  loca  ion  made  by 
an  association  of  individuals  can  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which  location 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  cannot  be  made  by  a  less  number  than  eight  bona  fide 
locators,  but  that  whether  as  much  as  twenty  acres  can  bo  located  by  an  individual,  or 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  by  an  association,  depends  entirely  upon  the  mining  regu- 
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latloDa  in  liiroe  in  the  respective  distrioto  at  the  date  of  the  location;  it  being  held 
that  such  mining  regnlations  are  in  no  way  enlarged  by  the  atatutee,  bnt  remain  intact 
and  in  full  force  wiu  regard  to  to  the  $i£«  of  looatione,  in  so  far  ae  they  do  not  permit 
locations  In  exccM  of  the  limits  fixed  by  Congress ;  bnt  that  where  snob  regulations  per- 
mit loealions  in  excess  of  the  maximums  fixed  by  Congress,  as  atoresaid,  they  are  re- 
stricted aecmdiagly. 

64.  The  regulations  hereinbefore  given  as  to  the  manner  of  marking  locations  on  tbe 
Hjoundy.and  placing  the  same  on  record,  must  be  observed  in  the  case  of  placer  loca- 
tions, so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable;  the  law  requiring,  however,  that  wheie  placer 
claims  are  npon  mtrv^fed  pnbUc  lands  the  locations  must  hereafter  be  made  to  conform 
to  legal  subdivisions  thereof  as  near  as  practicable. 

65.  With  regard  to  the  proofs  necessary  to  establish  the  possessory  right  to  a  placer 
claim,  section  2332  proviaes  that  **  where  such  person  or  association,  they  and  their 
grantors,  have  held  and  worked  their  claims  for  a  period  equal  to  the  time  prescribed 
by  the  statote  of  limitations  for  mining  claims  ot  the  8tate  or  Territory  where  the 
same  may  be  situated,  evidence  of  such  possession  and  working  of  the  claims  for  such 
period  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  right  to  a  patent  thereto  under  tlus  chapter  in 
the  absence  of  an^  adverse  claim." 

66.  This  provision  of  law  will  greatly  lessen  the  burden  of  proof,  more  especially  in 
the  case  of  old  claims  located  many  years  since,  the  records  of  which,  in  many  cases, 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  or  lost  in  other  ways  during  the  lapse  of  time,  but  con- 
cerning the  possessory  right  to  which  all  controversy  or  litigation  has  long  been 
settled. 

67.  When  an  applicant  desires  to  make  his  proof  of  possessory  right  in  accordance 
with  this  provision  of  law,  you  will  not  require  him  to  produce  evidence  of  location, 
copies  of  conveyances,  or  abstracts  of  title,  as  in  other  cases,  but  will  require  him  to 
Aimish  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  statute  of  limitations  of  mining  claims  mr  the  State 
or  Territory,  together  with  n is  sworn  statement  giving  a  clear  and  succinct  narration 
of  the  facts  as  to  the  origin  of  his  title,  and  likewise  as  to  the  continuation  of  his  pos- 
session of  the  mining  ground  covered  oy  his  application  ;  the  area  thereof;  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  mming  that  has  been  done  thereon ;  whethw  there  has  been  opposi- 
tion to  his  possession  or  litigation  with  regard  to  his  claim,  and,  if  so,  when  the  same 
ceased ;  whether  sooh  cessation  was  caustMl  by  compromise  or  by  Judicial  decree ;  and 
any  additional  facts  within  the  claimant's  knowledge  having  a  direct  bearing  npon  his 
{MBsession  and  hona  fides  which  he  may  desire  to  siibmit  in  support  of  his  claim. 

6^.  There  should  likewise  be  filed  a  certificate,  under  seal  of  the  court  having  juris- 
diction of  mining  ceases  within  the  judicial  district  embracing  the  claim,  that  no  suit 
or  action  of  any  character  whatever  involving  the  right  of  possession  to  any  portion  of 
the  claim  applied  for  is  pending,  and  that  here  has  been  no  litigation  before  said  court 
affecting  the  title  to  said  claim  or  any  part  thereof  for  a  period  equal  to  tbe  tiroe  fixed 
by  the  statute  of  limitatioiis  for  mining  claims  in  the  State  or  Territory,  as  aforesaid, 
other  than  that  which  has  been  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  claimant. 

69.  The  claimant  should  support  his  narrative  of  facts  relative  to  bis  possession, 
occupancy,  and  improvements  by  corroborative  testimony  of  any  disinterested  person  or 
persons  of  credibility  who  may  be  cognizant  of  the  facts  in  the  case  and  are  capable  of 
testifying  nnderstandingly  in  the  premises. 

70.  It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  claimants  to  make  tbeir  proofs  as  fall  and  com- 
plete as  practicable. 

MILL  SITES. 

* 

71.  Section  2337  provides  that,  "  where  non-mineral  land  not  contiguous  to  the  vein 
or  loile  is  used  or  occnpied  by  the  proprietor  of  such  vein  or  lode  for  mining  or  milling 
purposes,  such  non-adjacent  surface  ground  may  be  embraced  and  included  in  an  appli- 
cation for  a  patent  f 'r  such  vein  or  lode,  and  the  same  may  be  patented  therewith,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  preliminary  requirements  as  to  survey  and  notice  as  are  applicable  to 
veins  or  lodes ;  but  no  location  hereafter  made  of  such  non-adjacent  land  shall  exceed  five 
acres,  and  payment  for  the  same  must  be  made  at  the  same  rate  as  fixed  by  this  chap- 
ter for  the  superficies  of  the  ]o<le.  Tbe  owner  of  a  quartz  mill  or  reduction  works,  not 
owi  iug  a  mine  in  connection  therewith,  may  also  receive  a  patent  for  his  mill  site,  as 
provided  in  this  section.'' 

72.  To  avail  themselves  of  this  provision  of  law,  parties  holding  the  possessory  ri^ht 
to  a  vein  or  lode,  and  to  a  piece  of  non-mineral  land  not  contiguous  thereto,  for  mining 
or  milling  purposes,  not  exceeding  the  quantity  allowed  for  such  purpose  by  the  local 
rules,  regulations,  or  customs,  the  proprietors  of  such  vein  or  lode  may  file  in  the  proper 
land  office  their  application  for  a  patent,  under  Oath,  in  manner  already  set  forth  herein, 
which  application,  together  with  the  plat  and  field  notes,  may  include,  embrace,  and 
descrilH>,  m  addition  to  the  vein  or  lode,  such  non-contiguous  mill  site,  and  after  due 
proceedings  as  to  notice,  ^c,  a  patent  will  be  issued  conveying  the  same  as  one  claim. 

73.  In  making  the  survey  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  lode  claim  should  be  described 
in  the  plat  and  field  notes  as  *'  Lot  No.  37,  A,"  and  the  mill  site  as  *'  Lot  No.  37,  B,"  or 
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whatever  may  be  its  appropriate  numerical  deeifi^natioD ;  the  conrse  and  distance  from 
a  comer  of  the  mill  site  to  a  corner  of  the  lode  claim  to  be  invaribly  given  in  such  plat 
and  field  notes,  and  a  copy  of  the  plat  and  notice  of  application  for  patent  mast  be 
conspicnously  posted  upon  the  mill  site  as  well  as  upon  the  vein  or  lode  for  the  statu- 
tory  period  of  sixty  days.  In  making  the  entry  no  separate  receipt  or  certificate  need 
be  issued  for  the  mill  site,  but  the  whole  area  of  both  lode  and  mill  site  will  be  em- 
braced in  one  entry,  the  price  being  five  dollars  for  each  acre  and  fractional  part  of  an 
acre  embraced  by  such  lode  and  mill  site  claim. 

74.  In  case  the  owner  of  a  quartz  mill  or  reduction  works  is  not  the  owner  or  claim- 
ant of  a  vein  or  lode,  the  law  permits  him  to  make  application  therefor  in  the  same 
manner  prescribed  herein  for  mining  claimfl,  and  after  due  notice  and  proceedings,  in 
the  absence  of  a  valid  adverse  filing,  to  enter  and  receive  a  patent  for  his  mill  site  at 
said  price  per  acre. 

75.  In  every  case  there  must  be  satisfactory  proof  that  the  land  claimed  as  a  mill 
site  is  not  mineral  in  character,  which  proof  may,  where  the  matter  is  unquestioned, 
consist  of  the  sworn  statement  of  the  claimant,  supported  by  that  of  one  or  more  dis- 
interested persons  capable  from  acquaintance  with  the  land  to  testify  nnderstandingly. 

76.  The  law  ex]>ressly  limits  mill  site  locations  made  from  and  after  its  passage  to 
five  acres,  but  whether  so  mack  as  that  can  be  located  depends  upon  the  local  customs, 
rules,  or  regulations. 

77.  The  registers  and  receivers  will  preserve  an  unbroken  consecutive  series  of  num- 
bers for  all  mineral  entries. 

PROOF  OF  CITIZENSHIP  OK  MINING   CLAIMANTS. 

78.  The  proof  necessary  to  establish  the  citizenship  of  applicants  for  mining  patents 
must  be  made  in  the  following  manner:  In  case  of  an  incorporated  company,  a  certified 
copy  of  their  charter  or  certificate  of  incorportion  must  be  filed.  lo  case  of  an  associa- 
tion of  persons  unincorporated,  the  affidavit  of  their  duly  authorized  agent,  made  upon 
his  own  knowledge,  or  upon  information  and  belief,  setting  forth  the  residence  of  each 
person  forming  such  association,  must  be  submitte<l.  This  affidavit  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  parties  forming  such  association,  authorizing 
the  person  who  makes  the  affidavit  of  citizenship  to  act  for  them  in  the  matter  of  their 
application  for  patent. 

79.  In  case  of  an  individual  or  an  association  of  individuals  who  do  not  appear  by 
their  duly  authorized  agent,  you  will  require  the  affidavit  of  each  applicant,  showing 
whether  he  is  a  native  or  naturalized  citizen  when  and  where  born,  and  his  residence. 

80.  In  case  an  applicant  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  or  has  been 
naturalized,  his  affidavit  must  s&ow  the  date,  place,  and  the  court  before  which  he  de- 
clared his  intention,  or  from  which  his  certificate  of  citizenship  issued,  and  present 
residence. 

81.  The  affidavit  of  citizenship  may  be  taken  before  the  register  and  receiver,  or  any 
other  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  within  the  district. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    DEPUTY    SURVEYORS  OF    MINING    CLAIMS— CHARGES    FOR   SURVEYS 
AND  PUBLICATIONS — FEES  OF  REGISTERS  AND  RECEIVERS,  ETC. 

82.  Section  2334  provides  for  the  appointment  of  surveyors  of  mineral  claims,  author- 
izes the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  establish  the  rates  to  be  charged 
for  surveys  and  for  newspaper  publications,  prescribes  the  fees  allowed  to  the  local 
officers  for  receiving  and  acting  upon  applications  for  mining  patents  and  for  adverse 
claims  thereto,  &c. 

83.  The  surveyors  general  of  the  several  districts  will,  in  pursuance  of  said  law,  ap- 
point in  each  land  district  as  many  competent  deputies  for  the  survey  of  mining  claims 
as  may  seek  such  appointment ;  it  being  distinctly  understood  that  all  expenses  of 
these  notices  and  surveys  are  to  be  borne  by  the  mining  claimants  and  not  by  the 
United  States;  the  system  of  making  deposits  for  mineral  surveys,  as  required  by  pre- 
vious instructions,  being  hereby  revoked  as  regards  /w^W  uJorA^ ;  the  clainiaut  having 
the  option  of  emplo^nug  any  deputy  surveyor  within  such  district  to  do  his  work  in 
the  field. 

84.  With  regard  to  the  platting  of  the  claim  and  other  offi.ce  work  in  the  surveyor 
general's  office,  that  officer  will  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  thereof,  which  amount 
the  claimant  will  deposit  with  any  assistant  United  States  treasurer,  or  designated 
depository,  in  favor  of  the  United  States  Treasurer,  to  be  p^issed  to  the  credit  of  the 
fund  creati^d  by  "individual  depositors  for  surveys  of  the  public  lands,"  and  file  with 
the  surveyor  general  duplicate  certificates  of  such  deposit  in  the  usual  manner. 

85.  The  surveyors  general  will  endeavor  to  appoint  mineral  deputy  surveyors  so 
that  one  or  more  may  be  located  in  each  mining  district  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
miners. 
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86.  The  otaal  o«thB  will  be  required  of  theee  depntiee  and  their  assistaoto  as  to  the 
correctDeae  of  eaeh  soryey  execnted  by  them. 

87.  The  law  reqairee  that  each  applicant  shall  file  with  the  reipeter  and  receiver  a 
sworn  sratement  of  all  ohai^ges  and  fees  paid  by  him  for  publication  of  notice  and  for 
saryey,  tof^ther  with  all  fees  and  money  paid  the  register  and  receiyer,  which  sworn 
statement  is  required  to  be  transmitted  to  this  office,  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
missioner. 

8t^.  Shonid  it  appear  that  excessive  or  exorbitant  charges  have  been  made  by  any 
surveyor  or  any  publisher,  prompt  action  will  be  taken  with  the  view  of  correcting  the 
abuse.  ' 

89.  The  fees  payable  to  the  register  and  teceiver  for  filing  and  acting  upon  applica- 
tions for  mineral  land  patents  are  five  dollars  to  each  officer,  to  be  paid  by  the  ap- 
plicant for  natent  at  the  time  of  filing,  and  the  like  snm  of  Hve  dollars  is  payable  to 
each  officer  uy  an  adverse  claimant  at  the  time  of  filing  his  adverse  claim. 

90.  All  fees  or  charges  undisr  this  law  may  be  paid  in  United  States  currency. 

91.  The  register  and  receiver  will,  at  the  dose  of  each  month,  forward  to  tljiis  office 
an  abstract  of  mining  applications  filed,  and  a  register  of  receipts,  accompanied  with 
an  abstract  of  mineral  lands  sold,  and  an  abstract  of  adverse  claims  filed. 

92.  The  fees  and  purchase  money  received  by  registers  and  receivers  must  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  in  the  receiver's  monthly  and  quarterly  account, 
charging  up  in  the  disbursing  account  the  sums  to  which  the  register  and  receiver 
may  be  respectively  entitled  as  fees  and  commissions,  with  limitations  in  regard  to  the 
legal  maximum. 

HEARINGS  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  CHARACTER  OF  LANDS.  ' 

9.i.  Section  2336  provides  that  all  affidavits  required  under  this  chapter  may  be 
Terified  before  oajr  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  within  the  land  district 
where  the  claims  may  be  situated,  and  all  testimony  and  proofs  may  be  taken  before 
any  such  officer,  and  when  duly  certified  by  the  officer  takin||^  the  same,  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  taken  before  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  land  office. 

94.  In  cases  of  contest  as  to  the  mineral  or  agricultural  character  of  land,  the  testi- 
mony and  proo:fo  may  be  taken,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  on  personal  notice  of  at 
least  ten  days  to  the  opposing  party,  or,  if  such  party  cannot  he  foand,  then  by  publi- 
cation of  notice  for  at  least  once  a  week  for  thirty  days  in  a  newspaper  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  register  of  the  land  office  as  published  nearest  to  the  location  of  such 
land,  and  the  register  shall  require  proof  that  such  notice  has  lieen  given. 

95.  Testimony  for  the  purpose  of  disproving];  the  mineral  character  of  lands  may  be 
taken  before  any  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  within  the  land  districts,  and 
that  where  the  residence  of  the  parties  who  claim  the  land  to  be  mineral  is  known, 
such  evidence  may  be  taken  without  publication  ten  days  after  the  mineral  claimants 
or  affiants  shall  have  been  personally  notified  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  hearing ; 
but  in  cases  where  such  affiants  or  claimants  cannot  be  served  with  personal  notice,  or 
where  the  land  applied  for  is  returned  as  mineral  upon  the  township  plat,  or  where  the 
same  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  suspended  for  non-mineral  proof,  by  order  of  this 
office,  then  the  party  who  claims  the  right  to  enter  the  land  as  agricultural  will  be  re- 
quired, at  his  own  expense,  to  publish  a  notice  once  each  week  for  five  consecutive 
weeks  in  the  newspaper  of  largest  circulation  published  in  the  oonnty  within  which 
said  land  is  situated,  or,  if  no  newspaper  is  published  within  such  county,  then  in  a 
newspaper  published  in  an  adjoining  county,  the  newspaper  in  either  case  to  be  des- 
ignated by  the  register ;  which  notice  must  be  clear  and  specific,  giving  the  name  and 
address  of  the  claimant,  the  designation  of  the  subdivision  embraced  by  his  filing,  the 
names  of  any  miners  or  mining  companies  whoso  claims  or  improvements  are  upon  the 
laud  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  thereof,  the  names  of  the  parties  who  filed  tne  affi- 
davits that  the  land  is  mineral,  and  finally  the  uotice  should  name  a  day,  which  shall 
not  be  less  than  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  first  insertion  of  said  uotice  in  such 
newspaper,  upon  which  testimony  will  be  taken  to  determine  the  facts  as  to  the  min- 
eral or  non-mineral  character  of  the  land.  The  notice  must  also  state  before  what 
officer  such  hearing  will  be  held  and  the  place  of  such  hearing.  A  copy  of  this  notice 
must  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  each  forty-acre  subdivision  claimed,  dur- 
ing the  publication  of  the  notice,  proof  of  which  must  be  made  under  oath  by  at  least 
two  persons,  who  will  state  when  the  notice  was  posted  and  where  posted. 

96.  At  the  hearing  there  must  be  filed  the  affidavit  of  the  publisher  of  the  paper  that 
the  said  notice  was  published  for  the  required  time,  stating  when  and  for  how  long 
such  publication  was  made,  a  printed  copy  thereof  to  be  attached  and  made  a  part  of 
the  affidavit.  In  every  case  where  practicable,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  p«r8ona 2 
notice  must  be  served  upon  the  mineral  affiants,  and  upon  any  parties  who  may  be 
mining  upon  or  claiming  the  land. 

97.  At  the  hearing  the  claimants  and  witnesses  will  be  thoroughly  examined  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  land ;  whether  the  same  has  been  thoroughly  proa- 
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peoted ;  whether  or  not  there  exists  within  the  tract  or  tracts  claimed  any  lode  or  vein 
of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place  hearing  gold,  silver,  cinuahar,  lead,  tin,  or  copper,  or 
other  valuable  deposit,  which  has  ever  l>een  claimed,  located,  recorded,  or  worked ; 
whether  such  work  is  entirely  abandoned,  or  whether  occasionally  resumed;  if  such 
lode  does  exist,  by  whom  claimed,  under  what  designation,  and  in  which  subdivision  of 
the  land  it  lies ;  whether  any  placer  mine  or  mines  exist  upon  the  land ;  if  so,  what  is 
the  character  thereof— whether  of  the  shallow-surface  description,  or  of  the  deep 
cement,  blue  lead,  or  gravel  deposits ;  to  what  extent  mining  is  carried  on  when  water 
can  be  obtained,  and  what  the  facilities  are^for  obtaining  water  for  mining  purposes ; 
upon  what  particular  ten-acre  subdivisions* mining  has  been  done;  and  at  what  time 
the  land  was  abandoned  for  mining  purposes,  if  abandoned  at  all. 

98.  The  testimony  should  also  show  the  agricultural  capacities  of  the  land ;  what 
kind  of  crops  are  raised  thereon,  and  the  value  thereof;  the  number  of  acres  actually 
cultivated  for  crops  of  cereals  or  vegetables,  and  within  which  particular  ten-acre 
subdivisions  such  crops  are  raised ;  also  which  of  these  subdivisions  embrace  his  im- 

Erovemeuts,  giving  in  detail  the  extent  and  value  of  his  improvements,  such  as  bouse, 
arn,  vineyanl,  orchard,  fencing,  &o. 

99.  It  is  thought  that  bona  fide  settlers  upon  lands  really  agricultural  will  be  able  to 
show,  by  a  clear,  logical,  and  succinct  chain  of  evideuce,  that  their  clairas  are  founded 
upon  law  and  justice ;  while  parties  who  have  made  little  or  no  permanent  agricul- 
tural improvements,  and  who  only  seek  title  for  speculative  purposes,  on  account  of 
the  mineral  deposits  kuown  to  themselves  to  be  contained  in  the  land,  will  be  defeated 
in  their  intentions. 

100.  The  testimony  should  be  as  full  and  complete  as  possible ;  and,  in  addition  to 
*  the  leading  points  indicated  above,  everything  of  importance  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  land  should  be  elicited  at  the  heariug. 

101.  Where  the  testimony  is  taken  before  an  officer  who  does  not  use  a  seal,  other 
than  the  register  and  receiver,  the  official  character  of  such  officer  rauHt  be  attested 
by  a  clerk  of  a  court  of  record,  and  the  testimony  transmitted  to  the  register  and  re- 
ceiver, who  will  thereupon  examine  and  forward  the  same  to  this  office,  with  their 
j<Tint  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  land  as  shown  by  the  teHtimony. 

102.  When  the  case  comes  before  this  office  such  an  award  of  the  land  will  be  made 
as  the  law  and  the  facts  may  justify ;  and  in  cases  where  a  survey  is  necessary  to  set 
apart  the  mineral  from  the  agricultural  laud  in  any  forty-acre  tract,  the  necessary  in- 
structions will  be  issued  to  enable  the  agricultural  claimant,  af  his  own  expense,  to  have 
the  work  done,  at  his  option,  either  by  United  States  deputy,  coatity,  or  other  local 
surveyor;  the  survey  in  such  case  ra*y  bo  executed  in  such  maaut*r  as  will  segregate 
the  portion  of  land  actually  containing  the  mine,  and  used  as  Hurface-gronnd  for  tho 
convenient  working  thereof,  from  the  remainder  of  the  tract,  which  remainder  will  bo 
patented  to  the  sgricnlturist  to  whom  the  same  may  have  btien  awarded,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  condition  that  the  land  may  be  entered  upon  by  the  proprietor  of  any 
vein  or  lode  for  which  a  patent  has  been  issued  by  the  Unit<*d  States  for  the  purpose 
of  extr<ic;ting  and  removing  the  ore  from  the  same,  where  found  to  penetrate  ornte  r- 
sect  the  land  so  patented  as  agricultural,  as  stipulated  by  the  mining  act. 

10.3.  Such  survey  when  executed  must  be  properly  sworn  to  by  the  surveyor,  either 
before  a  notary  public,  officer  of  a  court  of  record,  or  before  the  r-gister  or  receiver, 
the  deponent's  character  and  credibility  to  be  properly  certified  to  by  the  officer  admin- 
istering the  oath. 

104.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  plat  and  field  notes  of  such  survey,  duly  sworn  to  as 
aforesaid,  you  will  transmit  the  same  tx)  the  surveyor  general  for  his  verification  and 
approval ;  who;  if  he  finds  the  work  correctly  periormed,  will  properly  mark  out  the 
same  upon  the  original  township  plat  in  his  office,  and  furnish  authenticated  copies  of 
such  plat  and  description  both  to  the  proper  local  land  office  and  to  this  office,  to  be 
affixed  to  the  duplicate  and  triplicate  township  plats  respectively. 

105.  In  cases  where  a  portion  of  a  forty-acre  tract  is  awarded  to  an  agricutural 
claimant,  and  he  causes  the  segregation  thereof  from  the  mineral  portion  as  aforesaid, 
such  agricultural  portion  will  not  be  given  a  numerical  de«ignarion  as  in  the  ca.se  of 
surveyed  mineral  claims, but  will  simply  be  described  as  the  "Fractional quar- 
ter of  the quarter  of  section ,  in  township ,  of  range ,  meri- 
dian, containing acres,  the  same  being  exclusive  of  the  laud  adjudged  to  be  min- 
eral in  said  forty-acre  tract." 

106.  The  surveyor  must  correctly  compute  the  area  of  such  agricultural  portion, 
which  computation  will  be  verified  by  the  surveyor  general. 

107.  After  the  authenticated  plat  and  field  notes  of  the  survey  have  been  received 
from  the  surveyor  general,  this  office  will  issue  the  necessary  order  for  the  entry  of  the 
land,  and  in  issuing  the  receiver's  receipt  and  register's  patent  c«-rtificate  you  will 
invariably  be  governed  by  the  description  of  the  land  given  iu  the  order  Irom  this 
office. 

108.  Tlie  fees  for  taking  ttstiniony  and  reducing  the  same  to  writing  in  these  canes 
will  have  to  be  defrayed    by  the  parties  in  interest.     Where  such  testimony  is  taken 
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liefore  any  other  offleer  than  the  regieter  and  ieeeiver,the  i^egteter  and  receiver  wUl  be 
entitled  to  no  fees. 

109.  If»  npon  the  review  of  the  testimony  at  this  office,  a  ten-acre  tract  should  be 
ISonnd  to  be  properly  mineral  in  character,  that  iiust  y/rili  be  no  bar  to  the  exeention  of 
the  settler's  legal  right  to  the  remaining  nm^-^mineral  portion  of  his  claim,  if  eon- 
tignons.  « 

110.  No  fear  need  be  entertained  that  miners  will  be  permitted  to  make  entries  of 
tracts  ostensibly  as  mining  claims  which  are  not  mineral,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  possession  and  defrandinff  settlers  out  of  their  valnable  agricnltaral  improve- 
ments ;  it  Doing  almost  an  impossibility  for  such  a  frand  to  be  consammated  nnder  the 
laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  obtainios  patents  for  mining  claims. 

111.  The  fact  that  a  certain  tract  of  land  is  decided  npon  testimony  to  be  mineral 
In  character  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  an  award  of  the  land  to  a  miner.  A  miner 
is  eompelled  by  law  to  give  sixty  days'  publication  of  notice,  and  posting  of  diagrams 
and  notices,  as  a  preliminary  step;  and  then,  before  he  can  enter  the  land,  he  must 
show  that  the  land  yields  mineral;  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  possessory  right  thereto 
in  virtn<4  of  compliance  with  local  customs  or  rules  of  miners,  or  by  virtue  of  the  sta- 
tute of  limitations ;  that  he  or  his  grantors  have  expended,  in  actual  labor  and  im- 
provements, an  amount  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  thereon,  and  that  the 
claim  is  one  in  regard  to  which  there  is  no  controversy  or  opposing  claim.  After  aU 
these  proofs  are  met,  he  is  entitled  to  have  a  survey  made  at  his  own  cost,  where  a 
survey  is  required,  after  which  he  can  enter  and  pay  for  the  land  embraced  by  his 
claim. 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

C<mmi98ioMtr,    * 

DECISIONS  AFFECTING  HINIKG  .RIGHTS. 

Where  formal  adverse  claims  are  filed  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  statutes,  the  merits  of  the  case  most  be  determined  in  the  courts. 

DRPARTMieirr  of  thr  Imtbrior, 

IVashifigioiif  D.  C,  December  26, 1876. 

Sir:  On  the  15th  day  of  Vi^nst,  "I"':  3,  W.  H.  Pitts  tf<  al,  filed  an  application  with 
the  local  rflicerH  at  Salt  Lake  City  for  a  patent  of  a  certain  oiining  claim  known  as  the 
Kin^  of  the  West  Lode,  sitnuted  in  Little  Cottonwood  mining  district,  Utah  Territory. 

Dnrinc:  tbe  publication  of  the  order  made  thereon,  R.  C  Cbambera,  claiming  to  be 
the  pnrl:ila^er  for  a  yalnable  conBideration  of  the  mining  claim  known  as  the  City 
Rock  Lode,  sitnated  in  the  same  mining  district,  iile<l  an  adverse  claim  for  a  portion  of 
the  tract  embraced  in  said  application,  alleging  prior  discovery  and  improvement. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  l'*75,  my  prodece**8or  reversed  yonr  '  icision  of  December  14th, 
1874,  and  rejected  tho  application  of  Pitts  et  al.j  on  the  ground  that  the  proof  of  the 
porting  of  the  notice  and  diagram  on  the  claim  during  the  period  of  publication  as 
required  by  law  was  defective. 

He  also  rejected  the  adverse  claim  of  Chambers  on  the  ground  that  be  was  the  secret 
truAfee  of  the  City  Rock  Mining  Company,  of  London,  England,  a  foreign  corporation. 

On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  a  motion  was  made  for  a  rehearing,  and  on  the  34th 
of  August,  1876, 1  decided  that  my  predecessor's  decision  should  be  so  modified  as  to 
allow  the  applicant-s  to  make  an  entry  oi  the  tract  described  in  their  application  upon 
their  showing  compliance  with  law. 

On  the  28th  ultimo  the  matter  again  came  before  hie  for  a  hearing  by  stipulation  of 
the  parties  in  interest  upon  the  proofs  heretofore  tiled  in  the  case,  Subject  to  any  legal 
objection  thereto. 

!Prum  the  application  of  Pitts  et  al.  and  the  accompanying  papers,  it  appears  that  on 
the  12Th  day  of  September,  1870,  J.  Pitts  et  al.  discovered  the  lode  or  vein  known  as 
the  King  of  the  We^t  Lode,  planted  a  stake  theron,  to  which  they  attached  a  notice 
giving  the  names  of  claimants,  number  of  feet  claimed,  and  the  general  coarse  and 
direction  thereof. 

Subsequently  they  filed  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  said  mining  district  a  notice 
of  their  location  ;  the  proof  showing  tiat  the  notice  and  diagram  required  by  law  to 
be  posted  on  the  claim  during  the  publication  of  the  order  made  upon  filing  the  ap- 
plication has  lieen  supplied  since  my  decision  of  the  24th  of  August  last,  from  which 
It  appears  that  said  notice  and  diagram  were  posted  on  the  claim  and  remained  so 
posted  during  the  time  of  such  publication. 

01>jectiou  was  made  on  the  hearing  that  the  application  does  not  show  in  terms  the 
particolar  manner  in  which  the  applicants  had  compiitd  with  all  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  said  mining  district. 

Ill  those  particnlars  in  which  it  is  couHidered  material  that  an  application  slionld 
show  such  compliance,  viz,  the  amount  of  work  done  each  year  and  the  possession  and 
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development  of  the  mine,  the  proof  shows  that  the  applicants  and  their  grantors  did 
comply  with  the  rales  and  regulations  of  said  district  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  also  objected  that  the  notice  of  location  is  too  indefinite. 

The  application  shows  that  upon  making  the  discovery  of  the  lode  the  locators 
planted  a  stake  thereon,  to  whicn  they  attached  a  notice  of  their  claim,  somewhat 
indefinite,  it  is  true,  but  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  stake  and  the  monuments 
mentioned,  together  with  their  subsequent  improvements,  I  think  was  sufficiently  defi- 
nite, and  that  no  one  could  have  been  or  was  misled  thereby. 

It  was  further  objeotetl  that  the  proof  of  posting  the  notice  and  diagram  upon  the 
claim  during  the  publicatiou  of  the  order  made  upon  filing  the  application  was  not 
filed  in  proper  time. 

This  question  was  considered  upon  the  motion  for  a  rehearing  in  the  case,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  neglect  to  file  the  proof  with  the  application  was  bufiiciently  excused  by 
the  affidavits  then  filed. 

It  niUHt  be  remembered  that  all  of  the  proof  made  in  an  application  for  a  patent  of 
a  mining  claim  is  ex  partem  and  that  proof  that  the  applicants  have  complied  with  the 
law  is  ot'  more  importance  than  the  time  or  order  in  which  it  is  made. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  applicants  are  entitled  to  a  patent  of  the  tract  described 
in  their  anplicatitm,  unless  their  right  thereto  shall  be  defeated  in  part  by  the  superior 
right  of  their  adverse  claimant. 

The  adverse  claim  filed  by  Mr.  Chambers  shows  that  on  the  29th  day  of  June,  1870, 
Swen  Johnson  et  al.  discovered  the  veiu  or  lode  known  as  the  City  Rock  lode  or  claim ; 
that  thoy  marked  out  the  extent  and  boundaries  thereof,  erected  alocatiou  monument, 
and  iH>sted  thereon  a  written  notice  of  their  location ;  that  on  the  llth  day  of  July, 
1870,  they  filed  a  notice  of  their  claim  with  th«  recorder  of  said  mining  district ;  tliat 
said  locators  immediately  commenced  to  work  on  said  claim,  and  that  the  adverse 
claimant  and  his  grantors  have  complied  with  all  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said 
mining  district. 

The  adverse  claimant  also  files  a  map  or  diagram  of  the  respective  claims,  showing 
their  location  and  the  confiict  in  their  boundaries. 

Within  thirty  days  after  filing  said  claim,  as  appears  by  the  certificate  of  the  clerk 
of  tlie  third  Jndicial  district  of  said  Territory,  Mr.  Chambers  commenced  an  action  of 
ejectment  against  the  applicants  to  recover  the  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  City 
Hock  claim  which  is  embraced  in  the  application  for  a  patent  by  the  claimants  of  the 
King  of  the  West  lode. 

It  further  appears  by  the  certificates  of  the  clerk  of  said  court,  dat'Od  October  16, 
187<»,thut  a  judgment  was  subsequently  rendered  therein  in  favor  of  said  Chambers  and 
against  the  applicants.  Ou  behalf  of  said  adverse  claimant  it  is  urged  that  upon  filing 
the  adverse  claim  and  the  conmieucemeut  of  said  suit  under  the  seventh  section  of  the 
act  of  May  10,  1872,  the  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  tract 
in  controversy  was  transferred  to  said  court,  and  that  this  Department  has  no  further 
duty  to  perform  in  the  matter  until  a  final  determination  shall  be  had  of  that  case. 

Section  7  of  the  act  aforesaid  reads  as  follows : 

"That  where  an  adverse  claim  shall  be  filed  during  the  period  of  publication,  it  shall 
be  upon  oath  of  the  person  or  persons  making  the  same,  and  shall  show  the  nature, 
boundaries,  and  extent  of  such  adverse  claim  ;  and  all  proceedings,  except  the  publi- 
eation  of  notice  and  making  and  filing  of  the  afiidavit  thereof,  shall  be  stayed  until 
the  controversy  shall  have  been  settled  or  decided  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
or  the  adverse  claim  waived.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  adverse  claimant,  within 
thirty  days  after  filing  his  claim,  to  commence  proceedings  in  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  to  determine  the  question  of  the  right  of  possession,  and  prosecute  the 
same  with  reasonable  diligence  to  final  judgment,  and  a  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  a 
waiver  of  his  adverse  claim. 

**  After  such  judgment  shall  have  been  rendered,  the  party  entitled  to  the  possession 
of  the  chum,  or  any  portion  thereof,  may,  without  giving  further  notice,  file  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  judgment-roll  with  the  register  of  the  land  office,  together  with  the 
certificate  of  the  surveyor-general  that  the  requisite  amount  of  labor  hiis  been  ex- 
pended or  improvements  made  thereon,  and  the  description  required  iu  other  cases, 
and  shall  pay  to  the  receiver  five  dollars  per  acre  for  his  claims,  together  with  the 
proper  fees,  whereupon  the  whole  proc«»eilings  and  the  judjjinent-roll  shall  be  certified 
by  the  register  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  a  patent  shall 
issue  thereon  for  the  claim,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  the  applicant  shall  appear  frt)m 
the  decision  of  the  court  to  rightly  possess.  If  it  shall  appear  from  the  decision  of  the 
court  that  several  parties  are  entitled  to  separate  and  difierent  portions  of  the  claim, 
each  party  may  pay  for  his  portion  of  the  claim  with  proper  fees,  and  file  the  certifi- 
cate and  description  by  the  surveyor  general,  whereupon  the  register  shall  certify 
the  proceeiUngs  and  judgment  roll  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
as  in  the  preceding  case,  and  patents  shall  i»«sue  to  the  sevtral  parties  according  to 
their  respective  rights.'*  *  ♦        •  •  • 
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The  plain  meaning  of  tliis  section  ii  that  all  oon tests  which  may  arise  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  mineral  lands  shall  be  tried  and  determined,  if  tried  at  all,  in  a  conrt  of 
competent  iarisdiction ;  that  the  adjndication  and  determination  of  that  conrt  shall 
be  final  and  a  patent  for  the  tract  in  controy<«rsy  shall  issue  to  the  snccessfol  party  or 
parties,  npon  showing  further  compliance  therewith.  It  is  eqnally  clear,  I  think,  that 
when  the  conrt  has  aoqnirnd  Jurisdiction  of  the  snbject-matter  in  controversy,  all 
other  proceediugBii  except  those  mentioned,  must  be  stayed  until  such  determination  is 
made,  if  the  snit  be  prosecuted  with  reasonable  diligence. 

The  only  question  which  can  ever  arise  is  wh»  ther  the  adverse  claimant  has  complied 
with  tta  terms,  so  as  to  bring  his  case  within  it.  He  must  file  his  claim  during  the 
period  of  publication,  showing  its  *<  nature,  boundaries,  and  extent,"  and  bring  suii 
for  a  recovery  of  the  possession  of  it  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  or  be  deemed  to 
have  waived  it. 

Has  the  adverse  claimant  in  this  case  shown  such  a  compliance f    I  think  he  has. 

He  filed  his  claim  under  oath  during  the  period  of  publication,  showing  the  origin 
of  his  title  thereto  as  well  as  its  nature,  boundaries,  and  extent,  and  brought  suit 
within  the  time  prescribed  to  recover  poMcssion  of  that  portion  or  it  claimed  by  the 
applicants. 

To  this  claim,  as  filed,  the  applicants  object — 

First,  'fliat  it  diflbrs  materiallv  from  the  original  location,  which  was  for  one  thou- 
sand feet  of  the  City  Bock  lode,  "excepting  six  hundi'ed  feet  northerly  and  four 
hundrrd  feet  southerly,''  while  the  claim  as  filed  is  for  a  trj  ct  of  land  lying  nearly  east 
and  west. 

Second.  That  the  adverse  claimant  has  no  title  to  the  tract  claimed,  or,  if  he  has,  he 
holds  it  as  the  secret  trustee  of  the  City  Bock  Company,  a  foreign  corporation,  and  la 
thersfore  not  entitled  to  present  a  claim. 

Both  of  these  olQections  go  to  the  merits  of  the  case  and  not  to  the  form  of  the  claim. 
It  is  unquestionably  your  duty,  as  well  as  mine,  when  an  adverse  claim  is  presented 
for  consideration,  to  examine  it,  and  determine  whether  the  claimant  has  snbstantiallT 
set  forth,  under  oath,  its  ''nature,  boundaries,  and  extent  :**  but  if  a  compliance  with 
the  law  is  shown  in  these  particulars,  and  a  suit  has  been  instituted  to  determine  the 
rights  of  the  parties,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  can  proceed  no  further  with  the  in- 
vestigation. It  ift  the  duty  of  the  court  in  which  the  suit  is  pending  to  determine  all 
other  queHtiouB  relatiug  to  the  controversy. 

I  therefore  direct  that  the  appItoaHou  of  W.  H.  Pitts  et  al,  for  a  patenn  of  the  King 
of  the  W<t8t  lode  l>e  suspended  ontil  the  final  adjudication  and  determination  of  the 
rights  of  the  parties  involved  in  the  snit  now  pending  in  the  third  judicial  district  of 
Utah  Territory  l>e  made,  or  it  is  shown  that  said  snit  is  not  prosecuted  with  reasona- 
ble diligence. 

I  herewith  return  the  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  N,  of  September  21,1876. 
Very  respectfully, 

Z.  CHANDLER,  Secretary. 

The  Commissioner  of  thr  General  Land  Office. 

An  application  for  patent  is  not  relieved  from  saspeasiou  by  the 
abaudonment  of  the  portion  claimed  adversely,  unless  the  suit  brought 
npon  the  adverse  claim  has  been  determined. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Waahington,  />.  C,  February  17,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  application  of  O.  D.  Lambard  for  a  patent  for  the  Mount 
Pleasant  mine,  Sacramento,  Cat. 

Lambard  filed  application  for  a  patent  January  23, 1875.  Notice  was  published  from 
January  28  to  April  1,  187r>,  inclusive. 

During  the  period  of  pn location,  viz,  March  26,  Edward  R.  Morey  filed  an  adverse 
claim,  known  as  the  ^*  Charles  mine,''  and  commenced  snit  in  the  eleventh  judicial  dis- 
trict April  21,  1875. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  Jacob  B.  Fisher,  John  Melton,  and  F.  W.  Earl  filed  an  adverse 
claim,  known  as  the'*  Irish  mine,''  and  commenced  snit  in  the  eleventh  judicial  district 
April  21,  ltf75. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  Jacob  B.  Fisher,  John  Melton,  and  F.  W.  Earl  filed  an  adverse 
claim,  known  as  the  "  Earl  mine,''  and  on  the  2lHt  day  of  April,  1875,  Fisher  and  Melton 
commenced  snit  in  the  eleventh  judicial  district,  and  at  the  Aufj^tist  term  of  said  conrt 
ajnd>;ment  of  nonsuit  was  entered  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  This  decision  was 
affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  California  at  the  following;  January  term,  the  court 
holding  that  *' the  defendant  was  the  owner  of  an  nudivided  interest  in  ttie  miuinfr 
claim,  and  as  such  was  entitled  to  the  exclusive  possession  thereof  against  the  plaint- 
iffs, they  not  having  shown  any  title  in  tbemnelve^." 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1876,  Fisher,  Melton,  and  Earl  commenced  an  action  in  the 

9  I 
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coort  of  the  eleventh  Jndioial  district  to  recoTer  poaoeaBion  of  said  '*  Earl  mine,"  and  they 
requested  that  said  application  shall  be  saspended  an  til  said  soit  shall  have  been  de- 
termined, nnle^  the  application  for  patent  shall  be  rejected. 

In  your  decision  of  September  2, 1076,  yon  bold  that  this  suit,  having  been  eom- 
menceid  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days  prescribed  iu  the  seventh  section  of  the 
act  of  May  10, 187S,  cannot  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent. 

This  decision  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  my  predecessor  in  tne  case  of  H.  B.  Morse 
vs.  Eli  8.  Stieeter.    (Copp's  U.  8.  Minins  Decisions,  p.  187.) 

Ton  also  state  that  the  application  wni  remain  suspended  until  it  shall  have  been 
clearly  established  that  the  applicant  has  the  possession,  and  the  right  of  possession,  to 
tl^e  premises,  by  virtue  of  compliance  with  the  local  laws  or  customs,  and  the  congrea- 
sional  enactments. 

On  the  38th  of  December,  1876,  A.  St.  C.  Denver,  esq.,  attorney,  in  behalf  of  the  prot- 
estants,  filed  an  argument  advene  to  the  claim  of  Lambard. 

December  4, 1876,  the  local  officers  transmitted  additional  evidence  in  the  matter  of 
the  application  of  Lambard.  In  your  decision  of  the  9th  ultimo,  yon  overruled  the 
objections  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent,  and  announced  that  the  case  would  be  taken  np 
at  once  for  patenting.  On  the  lUth  ultimo,  Mr.  Denver,  in  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the 
"  Earl  mine,"  the  contestants  and  protectants,  appealed  from  said  decision.  On  the 
Idth  ultimo,  you  informed  Mr.  Denver  that  an  appeal  by  a  protestant  did  not  lie  from 
the  decision  of  your  office,  ard  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Denver  appealed  fh>m  said  decision 
claiming,  firsts  that  under  th  <  provisions  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  May  10, 1878, 
an  sppeal  may  be  taken  by  tne  protectants;  secondly,  that  Fisher  et  aL  did  nle  an  ad- 
verse claim  and  commenced  suit  within  the  time  required ;  thirdly,  that  a  suit  ia  now 
pending  before  the  district  court,  in  which  the  property  is  situated,  and  that  while  said 
suit  is  pending  they  have  the  right  to  appear  as  contestants,  as  well  as  protestants,  hav- 
ing the  right  to  appeal  from  your  decision,  in  order  that  their  legal  rights  may  be  re- 
viewed by  the  appellate  authority. 

I  thirk  your  decision,  that  the  suit  now  pending  in  relation  to  the  "  Earl  mine"  was 
not  commenced  within  the  time  required,  must  be  sustained ;  hence  the  parties  can  ap- 
pear in  the  attitude  of  protestants  only. 

In  my  decision  of  March  24,  lt76,  in  the  matter  of  the  application  for  a  patent  for 
the  Boston  quicksilver  mine,  on  appeal  from  your  decision  denying  'the  right  of  Mr. 
McQarrahan  to  appeal  to  this  Department,  it  was  stated  that "  while  it  was  laudable 
in  Mr.  McQarrahan  to  make  suggestions  to  your  office  of  what  he  believed  was  an  at- 
tempted fhiud  upon  the  Oovemnient  in  the  matter  of  this  application  for  patent,  and 
proper  tor  yon  to  accept  and  consider  such  suggestions  in  an  examination  of  the  case,  I 
can  hardly  conceive  that  it  will  be  seriously  contended  that  he,  not  being  a  party  iu  in- 
terest, but  standing  in  the  relation  of  amicus  curite^  bus  a  status  entitling  him  to  an 
appeal.  I  am  very  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  no  such  right,  and  therefore 
affirm  your  decision  to  that  effect." 

Applving  that  rule  to  this  esse,  Foster  et  aL  not  being  parties  in  interest,  in  the  eye 
of  tne  law,  by  reason  <if  their  failure  to  commence  suit  in  time,  and  appearing  as  prot- 
estiints  only,  have  no  right  of  a|>i>eal. 

It  appears,  as  before  stated,  that  £.  R.  Morey,  claiming  the  **  Charles  mine,"  pre- 
sented an  adverse  claim,  and  commenced  suit,  upon  complaint  duly  filed,  within  the 
prescribed  time. 

This  suit  was  peuding  at  the  date  of  your  decision,  and,  in  my  opinion,  should  have 
operated  as  a  stay  of  all  proceedings  before  this  Department,  as  indicated  in  my  letters 
of  December  26,  1876,  in  the  caNe  of  the  King  of  tne  West  r«.  City  Rock,  and  of  the  '.kl 
ultimo,  in  the  case  of  the  Last  Chanc«4  No.  2. 

Since  the  date  of  your  decision,  however,  viz,  on  the  16th  of  Febrnary,  there  was 
filed  with  me  a  certided  copy  of  the  complaint  of  E.  R.  Morey  in  the  suit  commenced 
April  21,  1875,  in  the  eleventh  judicial  district  of  California,  also  a  duly  certified 
copy  of  the  following  confession  ot  Judgment : 

• 
[No.  2785.] 

In   the   district  court,   eleventh  Judicial  district,  county  of  £1  Dorado,  State  of 

California. 


£'.  B.  Morey,  plaintiff, 
0.  L.  Lambakd,   defendant 


J 


Now  comes  the  defendant  by  bis  attorneys,  G.  J.  Carpenter  and  Qeorge  Cadwalader, 
and  waiving  all  his  other  pleas  in  the  above  cause,  hereby  disclaims  any  right,  title, 
or  interest  in  and  to  the  premises  described  in  the  complaint  of  plaintiff  herein,  and 
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ooDsentfl  that  plaintiff  h«Te  Jadgment  ftoooiding  to  the  prayer  of  his  complaint 

herein. 

G.  J.  CABPENTER, 
GEO.  CADWALADEB, 
AUcmeiiB  for  Defendant. 

I  hereby  acknowledge  service  of  the  above  answer  and  consent  to  the  filing  thereof. 

A.  P.  CATLIN, 
GEO.  G.  BLANCHABD, 

AttamejfA  for  Flaint{jf$. 

(Indorsed :)  Filed  Febmary  6, 1R77.    Geo.  Bnmham,  clerk. 

Papers  filed  on  the  16tb  instant  also  show  that  the  same  action  was  taken  in  the 
case  of  J.  B.  Fisher  et  oi.,  claiming  the  ''Irish"  mine,  who  commenced  snit  April  21, 
1675,  as  appears  from  the  following : 

[No.  3786.] 

In  the  district  eonrt  of  the  eleventh  Jndicial  district,  connty  of  El  Dorado,  State  of 

California. 


J.  B.  FiSHBR  AND  John  Nblton,  plaintiffs. 
Orviix  D.  Lambard,  defendant. 


1 


Now  comes  the  defendant  by  his  attorneys,  G.  J.  Carpenter  and  George  Cadwalader, 
and  waiving  all  his  other  pleas  In  the  above  canse,  consents  that  plaintiffs  have  and 
recover  Judgment  against  bim  according  to  the  prayer  of  their  complaint  herein. 

G.  J.  CABPENTEB, 
GEO.  CADWALADEB, 
Attomeye  for  Drfemdant 

I  hereby  acknowledge  service  of  the  above  answer,  and  consent  to  the  filing  thereof. 

A.  P.  CATLIN  and 
GEO.  G.  BLANCHABD, 

Attomeyi  for  Plainiiffe, 

(Indorsed :)  Filed  February  6,  1877.    George  Bnrnham,  clerk. 

It  thus  appears  that  Lambard  has  waived  his  claim  to  the  premises  in  dispute  and 
debarred  himself  fnim  asserting  his  rif^ht  to  the  same  in  the  future. 

The  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  Mav^  10,  H7'^  requires  that  when  snit  has  been 
conimenoed  all  proceedings  shall  l>e  staye^l  until  the  controversy  shall  have  been  set- 
tl«Ml  or  decided  by  a  court  of  com|>etent  Jurisdiction,  or  the  a<lverse  claim  waived. 

By  the  action  of  Lambard,  the  defendant,  taken  before  the  proper  tribunal,  viz,  the 
cnurt  having  jurisdiction  in  tlie  cane,  the  plaintiffs,  Mitrey,  Fisher  efal.,  have  obtained 
all  they  sought  to  obtain  by  the  commencement  of  the  suits,  and  the  same  are  virtn- 
ally  ended,  and  the  controversy  settled.  No  reason  therefore  exists  why  a  patent 
should  not  is^iie  for  the  tract  not  in  controversy. 

The  abandonment  of  the  suiface  ground,  or  of  the  entire  premises  in  controversy, 
before  this  Departm»)nt,  and  the  continued  proieoution  of  the  suit,  involving  the  same 
p.emises,  before  a  court  of  compet4)nt  jurisdiction,  is  not  in  my  opinion  a  prooeediug 
justitied  by  a  corr>*ct  luterpretation  of  the  mining  law,  but  when  the  applicant  for  a 
patent  before  this  Department  who  becomes  the  defendant,  in  a  suit  commenctid  by  an 
adverse  claimant,  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  waives  his  claim,  confesses 
judgment,  and  thuH  acknowlt^dges  the  superior  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  tract  in 
dirtpnte,  he  has  done  all  that  can  be  reqnired  of  him  in  thus  ending  the  controversy, 
and  should  h-^  no  longer  deprived  of  a  patent  for  the  premises  to  which  he  ha-i  shown 
himself  legally  entitled. 

Your  decision,  holding  that  Lambard  is  entitled  to  a  patent,  is  afflnned  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  premises  not  covered  by  the  claim  known  as  the  ''Charles''  and  the  *'  Irish'' 
mines. 

'The  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  of  the  18th  ultimo  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  T.  GOBHAM, 

Aoiing  Secretary^ 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
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Suit  must  be  commenced  within  thirty  days  from  filing  the  adverse 
claim. 

Department  op  the  Iitterior. 

JVashington,  D.  C.  April  17,  1877. 

8ik:  I  have  coDHidered  the  qaestion  presented  by  joar  letter  of  February  12tb  last, 
Id  the  matter  of  the  applieatiou  of  C.  £.  Schoellkopf  et  aL,  for  a  patent  for  the  Pride  of 
the  West  mine,  Anitnatt  iniuing  district,  Colorado,  Oscar  Koedel  tt  al.^  adverse  claim- 
ants. 

The  qnestion  for  deteroiioatioo  is,  can  the  adverse  claimants  be  connidered  by  this 
Department  as  parties  in  interest,  and  therefore  entitled  to  an  appeal  f  If  so,  it  re- 
•nltH  from  the  fact  tliat  they  have  filed  notice  of  an  adverse  claim  and  commenced  suit 
within  the  peri(Ml  of  time  required  by  the  statute. 

The  adverse  claim  wan  filed  December  8,  1875.  From  the  certificate  of  George  A. 
Bnte,  clerk  of  the  district  court  for  the  third  Judicial  district  of  Colorado,  it  appears 
that  C.  Hnsted  and  Wils(»n  and  Taylor,  attorneys  for  O.  Roedel  et  al,,  plaintifik,  com- 
menced snit  January  31,  1^70,  against  C  E.  Schoellkopf  et  a/.,  defendants,  involving 
the  possession  of  the  premii>eM,  or  a  portion  of  the  premises,  in  controversy. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  from  the  record  that  the  snit  Wiis  n  )t  commenced  within  the 
I>eriod  reqnired  by  law.  viz,  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  the  adverse  claim. 

There  is  on  file  an  affidavit  of  Charles  Hunted,  dated  January  8,  1876,  stating  that 
on  the  29th  day  of  December,  lr:r7.'>,  as  attorney  for  Oscar  Roedel  et  ah,  he  mailed,  post- 
age paid,  aud  addressed  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  court,  a  doclaratio  i  and  pneeipe 
in  i-Jectment,  that  Schoellkopf  et  al.  wore  defendants,  and  that  the  premises  involved 
were  those  now  in  dispute. 

On  tlie  10th  of  August,  1876,  O^'ar  Roedel,  one  of  the  adverse  claimants,  and  one  of 
the  plaintiffs,  filed  an  affidavit  asserting  that  Cliarles  Hust«d,  his  attorney,  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  filing  the  adverse  claim  and  commencing  suit,  corruptly  conspired 
with  Schoellkopf.  the  applicant,  to  delay  the  commencement  of  the  suit  beyond  the 
period  of  thirty  days  after  filing  the  adverse  claim.  The  allegations  of  Roedei  are 
denied  by  the  affidavit  of  Schoellkopf. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile  these  confiicting  statomfnts.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
suit  was  not  actually  commenced  within  the  period  requirinl,  for,  by  the  laws  of  Col- 
orado, it  is  provided  that  *Mhe  action  of  ejectment  shall  hereafter  be  commenced  by 
the  filing  of  a  declaration  in  the  office  of  the  district  court  of  the  proper  county,  where- 
upon a  summons  shall  issue  directed  to  the  sheriff  for  services  as  in  other  cases.''  The 
mailing  of  a  declaration  addresned  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  cannot  be  considered  the 
filing  of  the  same  iu  the  office  of  the  district  court,  and  the  connnencement  of  a  suit. 

The  provisions  of  the  statute  recpiiring  the  suit  to  be  commenced  within  a  certain 
time  are  mandatory.  The  time  iu  which  sucli  action  is  to  be  taken  is  limited,  and  it 
is  not  within  the  provi-nce  of  this  Department  to  extend  the  time  fixed;  no  discretion 
or  power  to  thus  act  is  veste<l  by  this  statute  in  the  Depjirtnieut.  Congress,  no  doubt, 
for  wise  purposes,  thus  restricted  tini  authority  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  open«id  wide  the  door  of  the  courts  to  the  a«lverse  claimant.  It  is  his  duty 
to  commence  his  action  in  the  proper  form,  and  if  he  elects,  in  so  important  a  matter 
as  the  filing  of  his  declaration,  to  trust  to  the  uncertain  medium  of  the  Uiiit'ed  States 
mail,  he  must  ahide  the  consequences  of  delayj  sliould  delay  ensue  through  misfortune 
or  accident;  or  should  the  failure  to  commence  suit  in  time  be  the  result  of  the  unad- 
vised or  the  corrupt  or  dishonest  action  of  his  attorney,  it  is  a  matter  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  pow«;iless  to  redress  ;  he  must  seek  for  relief  in  the  pro^jer  tribunal — the  courts 
are  optMi,  and  in  them  he  may  lissert  his  rights.  (See  case  of  Morse  r«.  Streeter,  Copji's 
XL  8.  Mining  Decisions,  p.  127,  and  the  case  of  O.  D.  Lambard,  Copp's  Land-Owner  for 
March,  1877.) 

Should  a  charge  against  an  attorney,  so  grave  as  the  one  presented  iu  this  case,  be 
clearly  establishiHl,  the  Department,  to  protect  its  own  honor  and  the  interests  of  citi- 
zens, would  debar  the  otfiMuler  from  practice  l»(*ft»ro  the  executive  olfijMis  of  the  (iov- 
erinnent,  but  it  cannot  restore  the  right  of  a  client  tlius  corruptly  sacritieed. 

In  this  case,  Roedel  et  al.  can  be  considered  only  in  th«^  light  of  protestatits,  hence 
an  appeal  from  your  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  application  cannot  be  citertained. 
(See  eases  above  cited.) 

The  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  are  herewith  returne«l. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHIJRZ,  Sccrvtarjf. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Geneiial  Land  Okfice. 

Suit  commenced  by  an  adverse  claimant  must  be  prosecuted  with  rea- 
sonable diligence. 

Depautmknt  of  thk  Intkhioh,  Oknkhal  Land  Offick, 

WaHhhiytoHy  I),  r.,  Srptvinbcr  27,  187(). 

Genti.kmkn:  On  the  10th  February,  1673,  Leonard  G.  Calkins,  Elisha  A.  Kirk,  and 
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Zadock  Kalbangh  filed  iu  your  office  an  application  for  patent  for  1,400  linear  feet  of 
the  Arctic  lode,  Griffith  mining  district,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado. 

The  notice  was  pablisbed  in  the  Colorado  Miner  on  the  13th  Febrnary,  1873,  and 
thereafter  for  the  full  period  of  sixty  days. 

Ic  \H  shown  by  an  abstract  of  titln  from  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  and  conntv 
recorder  of  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado,  that  the  Arctic  lode  was  located  by  Zadock 
Kalbaugh  and  four  others,  and  th^  record  was  made  of  such  location  on  the  1st  Octo- 
ber, 1b69.     It  is  also  shown  that  said  ax^P^i^^"^^  have  the  record  title  to  the  whole  of 
said  location,  viz,  1,400  feet. 

It  appears  that  an  error  was  made  in  the  survey  of  this  claim  in  giving;  the  course 
and  distance  between  the  corner  to  sections  4  and  5  on  north  boundary  of  township  4 
south,  range  74  west,  and  corner  No.  1  of  this  claim.  With  the  exception  of  this  bear- 
ing from  corner  No.  1,  the  survey  was  accurately  made;  but  as  several  other  bearings 
were  given  to  established  and  fixed  points,  the  claim  and  premises  were  sufficiently 
marked  und  determined. 

On  the  nth  April,  1873,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days*  notice  by  publi- 
cation, George  T.  Clark,  G.  W.  Kassler,  E.  A.  Merriam,  D.  C.  Wilson,  E.  A.  Barnbart,  E. 
S.  Streeter,  F.  G.  Saint,  and  F.  W.  Cram  filed  an  adverse  claim  against  said  application 
for  patent. 

The  adverse  claim  was  sworn  to  by  E.  S.  Streeter  before  Charles  R.  Fish,  a  notary 
public  in  and  for  Clear  Creek  County,  and  by  George  T.  Clark,  Frank  W.  Cram,  and 
George  W.  Kas^lcr  before  J.  B.  Cass,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Arapahoe  County, 
Colorado. 

In  their  adverse  claim  they  allege  that  the  premises  as  applied  for  conflict  with  and 
embrace  a  portion  of  the  F.  W.  Cram  lode. 

They  also  filed  a  diagram  representing  the  conflict  between  the  two  claims. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1H73,  said  a<lverse  claimants  commenced  proceedings  against  said 
applicants  in  the  district  court  of  the  second  judicial  district  of  Colorado. 

It  appears  by  a  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  said  court,  dat-ed  the  27th  June,  1876,  that 
''since  the  commencement  of  s  lid  suit  there  has  been  held  in  said  county  the  following 
terms  of  court,  viz:  special  term,  July,  1873;  regular  term,  September,  1873 ;  Jane, 
1874;  December,  1874;  June,  1875 ;  December,  1875;  June,  1876;  that  I  do  further 
certify  that  no  trial  on  the  issues  in  said  cause  has  ever  been  had  in  said  cause,  and 
that  the  only  orders  appearing  of  record  in  said  cause  are  orders  of  continuance,  and 
that  said  cause  is  now  pending  in  said  court.'' 

The  seventh  section  of  the  mining  act  of  May  10,  1872,  declares  that  "  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  adverse  claimant,  within  thirty  days  after  filing  his  claim,  to  commence 
proceedings  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  to  determine  the  question  of  the  right 
of  possession,  and  prosecute  the  same  with  reasonable  dilii^ence  to  final  judgment,  and 
a  failure  to  do  mo  shall  be  a  waivt^r  of  his  adverse  claim  " 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  law  not  only  requires  an  adverse  claimiut  to  commence 
proceedings  in  a  c.»urt  of  competent  jurisdiction,  but  also  t  y pronecute  the  same  with  rea- 
sonable  diliffenct  to  final  Judgment. 

A  failure  on  the  part  of  an  adverse  claimant  to  comply  with  either  of  these  require- 
ments is  held  to  be  a  waiver  of  his  a^lverse  claim. 

In  the  ca.si^  nnder  consideration,  more  than  three  years  have  elapsed  since  said  suit 
was  commenced;  that  one  .special  term  and  six  regular  terms  of  said  court  have  been 
held,  and  that  no  trial  of  said  cause  has  yet  been  had,  the  only  orders  entered  being 
those  of  continn  tuce. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  yon  will  call  upon  said  applicants  to  farni.sli  a  certificate  of 
the  clerk  of  said  court,  Hhowing  at  whose  instance  the  several  conti  luances  were  made 
in  said  cause. 

Should  it  appear  from  such  certificate  that  the  several  continuances  wore  granted 
at  the  instance  and  request  of  said  adverse  claimants,  you  will  allow  said  ap[)licaut8 
to  make  entry  of  their  chiims,  should  no  appeal  be  taken  from  this  decision  within 
sixty  days  from  the  date  of  your  notification  to  all  parties  in  interest. 

Be  plnased  to  acknowledge  the  rr'Ceipt  hereof. 
Very  respect tullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON,  Commissioner, 

Register  and  Rkckivek, 

Central  Ciig,  Colo. 

Publication  of  notice  must  be  made  iu  the  paper  published  nearest 
the  iiiiue. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington^  D.  C,  December  1,  1876. 

Sir  ;  I  have  considered  the  appeal  of  J.  H.  Foley  et  al.  from  your  decision  of  May 
12,  1876,  advi  rse  to  their  claim  in  the  matter  of  the  application  for  a  patent  for  the 
Omaha  Quartz  Mine,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

The  protestants  state  that  the  point  upon  which  they  rely  in  the  appeal  "  is  as  to  the 
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Bufflcieocy  of  the  publioatiou ''  or  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  law  io  the  matter  of 
pa  oil  cat  ion  of  notice. 

The  notice  was  published  in  the  Nevada  Transcript,  a  paper  pablished  in  Nevada 
City,  a  town  situated  about  six  miles  from  the  mine,  and  the  publication  was  made  by 
direction  of  the  register.  It  appears  that  in  Grass  Valley,  a  town  situated  about  two 
miles  from  the  miue,  two  papers  are  published,  a  daily  and  a  weekly.  It  is  contended 
that  the  notice  should  have  appeared  in  a  paper  published  nearest  the  claim.  Yoa 
held  that  the  publication  wae  sufficient. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  May  10,  1872,  provides  that  the  register  of  the  land 
office  **  shall  publish  a  notice  that  such  application  has  been  made,  for  a  period  of 
sixty  dayn,  in  a  newspaper  to  be  by  him  designated  as  published  nearest  to  said  claim.'' 

It  would  seem  that  the  intention  of  Congress  was  plain  that  the  notice  should  appear 
in  a  paper  published  at  a  point  indicated,  and  the  register  is  authorized  to  designate 
said  paper,  following  the  plain  instructions  of  the  statute,  which  would  seem  to  point 
out  his  duty.  In  this  case,  however,  he  has  exercised  his  discretion,  disregarded  the 
papers  published  at  Grass  Valley  and  selected  anotber. 

I  see  no  warrant  for  the  exercise  of  this  discretion.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  the  public  have  a  right  to  look  to  the  paper  issued  nearest  the  claim  as  the  one 
in  which  a  notice  of  application  for  a  patent  should  appear.  If  any  discretiou  is  allowed 
a  register,  where  shall  it  be  limited  f  If  he  may  ignore  a  paper  published  two  miles 
from  a  claim,  and  designate  one  published  six  miles  distant,  he  may  designate  one  pub- 
lished at  a  much  greater  distance.  This  question  would  not  have  arisen,  had  the  reg- 
ister performed  what  I  think  was  clearly  his  duty,  and  the  instructions  of  your  office 
should  be  made  so  explicit  as  to  allow  no  opportunity  for  the  question  to  arise  in  the 
future.  If  two  or  more  papers  of  repute  are  published  equidistant,  or  very  nearly  so, 
from  the  claim,  the  register  must  designate  the  one  in  which  the  notice  shall  appear; 
but  in  other  cases  the  paper  published  nearest  the  claim  must  be  designated,  provided 
the  same  is  a  reputable  newspaper  of  general  circulation. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  it  does  not  appear  that  the  applicants  are  in  any 
manner  at  fault,  and  to  reject  their  application,  when  they  have,  in  good  faith,  com- 

glied  with  the  law  and  the  instructions  given  them  by  the  local  officers,  would  be  a 
ardship. 

I  cannot,  however,  recognize  the  action  taken  as  a  strict  compliance  with  the  law, 
and  the  case  is  returned  to  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  confirmation  for  its  action,  as 
your  action  rejecting  the  adverse  claim  of  Foley  et  al.  is  approved  for  the  reasons  given. 
Your  decision  is  modified  accordingly,  and  the  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  of 
August  31,  lt<76,  are  herewith  returned* 
Very  respectfully, 

Z.  CHANDLER,  Secretary. 
To  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Adverse  claims  may  be  sworn  to  before  any  person  authorized  to 
administer  oaths  within  the  land  district  where  the  claim  is  situated. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  T).  C,  February  17,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  case  of  the  Corning  Tunnel,  Mining,  and  Rexluctiou  Com- 
pany r«.  Wm.  G.  Pell,  Samuel  Cochran,  and  John  W.  Nicholson,  applicants  for  patent 
for  l,r)00  linear  feet  of  the  Slide  Lode,  Gold  Hill  mining  district,  Boulder  County,  Cen- 
tral City,  Colorado  land  district,  on  appeal  from  your  decision  of  November  3,  1876, 
adverse  to  the  Corning  Company. 

The  facts  of  this  case  are  as  follows,  to  wit :  On  November  24, 1875,  W.  G.  Pell,  Sam- 
uel Cochran,  and  John  VV^.  Nicholson  tiled  an  application  in  the  local  land  othce  for  a 
patent  for  1,500  linear  feet  of  the  Slide  Lode,  Gold  Hill  mining  district.  Sixty  days* 
notice,  by  publication  in  the  Weekly  Sunshine  Courier,  from  December  4,  1875,  to 
and  including  February  12,  187(>,  was  also  made,  and  the  plat  and  notice  were  prop- 
erly posttd  on  the  claim  and  in  the  register's  olhce. 

A  duly  certitied  abstract  of  title  from  the  roconls  of  Bouhler  County  shows  that  said 
lode  was  discovered  July  26,  located  July  :W,  and  reciorded  July  :U,  1875.  Applicants 
also  show  a  compliance  with  the  law,  and  have  record  title  of  said  location.  The 
Corning  Tunnel,  Mining,  and  Reduction  Coujpany,  by  F.  A.  Squires,  president,  filed  an 
adverse  claim  against  said  application  January  20,  1876,  and  commenced  suit  by  eject- 
ment to  dftermine  the  right  of  po.ssession  of  the  tract  in  (luestion  in  the  district  court 
of  liouldt^r  County  on  Frbruary  7,  1876. 

Mr.  S(|uires  alleges  that  the  Slide  Lode  is  within  the  location  of  the  tunnel  sit«  of 
the  company  which  he  represents;  that  said  Slide  Lode  was  discovered  after  the  tun- 
nel site,  and  is  a  blind  lode;  that  said  tunnel  site  was  located  in  ciniformity  with  the 
mining  act  of  May  10,  1872;  that  said  company  have  expended  a  large  amount  of 
money  ;  and  that  their  rights  are  prior  and  superior  to  those  of  the  applicants.    A  copy 
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of  the  location  notice  shows  that  George  C.  Coming,  A.  J.  Maokey,  James  A.  Carr,  and 
Daniel  A.  Robinson  located  nnd  reoordefl  said  tunnel  site  September  18,  1872.    They  , 
made  a  second  location  of  the  same  July  9,  1873,  wherein  the  tnnnel  is  described  as 
seven  feet  high,  six  feet  wide,  and  one  haiidred  and  thirty  feet  in  length. 

Said  company  hare  record  title  to  said  tnnnel  site  and  location.  One  of  your  rea- 
sons for  rejecting  the  adverse  claim  is  that  said  claim  was  not  sworn  to  within  the 
land  district  where  the  mining  claims  are  located.  The  facts  relative  to  tliis  matter 
are  that  the  adverse  claiiu  was  sworn  to  before  A.  J.  Mackey,  depnty  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict oonrt  in  and  for  Bonlder  County,  and  although  there  is  no  testimony  showing  the 
exact  part  of  the  county  where  the  oath  was  administ-ered,  it  is  sliown  that  the  oftice 
and  re«*idence  of  said  clerk  were  in  the  town  of*Bonlder,  in  said  county,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  affidavit  was  made  at  that  place.  Now,  the  line  between  the  Central  City 
land  district  and  the  Denver  land  district  runs  through  Bonhler  County,  leaving  the 
locus  of  the  town  of  Boulder  in  the  Denver  district,  and  the  mining  claims  in  the  Cen- 
tral City  district.  Section  2335  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  *'  all  affidavits  required  t«  be  made  under  this  chapter  may  be  veritied  before  any 
officer  authorized  t'O  atlmiuister  oaths  within  the  land  district  where  the  claims  may  be 
situated."  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  under  this  statute  an  officer  authorized  to  admin- 
ister oaths  within  the  land  district  may  administer  the  same  without  the  district,  but 
within  the  Jurisdiction.  1  do  not  think  the  cases  referre<l  to  in  your  decision  are  in 
point,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  the  acts  of  the  Com- 
missioner, who  has  authority  only  to  administer  oaths  in  California  for  Nevada,  (as  in 
The  Dardanelles  Mining  Company  r«.  The  California  Mining  Company  case,  Copp's  Min- 
ing Decisions,  p.  161.)  and  the  acts  of  an  officer  in  the  State,  exercised  within  hmjitriadio- 
IJOM,  where  that  jurisdiction  extends  within  the  land  district  where  the  claims  are 
located. 

Where  suit  is  bronght  by  the  adverse  claimant,  under  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of 
May  10, 1872,  within  the  time  required  by  Uw,  it  is  only  necessary  to  puss  upon  the 
regularity  of  the  adverse  claim,  leaving  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  be  determined  by 
the  court. 

Tour  decision  is  reversed,  and  the  case  remanded  to  yoor  office,  to  await  the  judg- 
ment and  decree  of  the  court  before  which  suit  is  pending. 

The  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  of  February  12,  1877,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

Z.  CHANDLER,  decretory. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  L.vnd  Okkick. 

Protestauts  have  no  right  of  appeal. 

Depaktment  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D,  C,  March  24,  1876. 

Sir  :  I  have  had  under  consideration  the  case  of  the  Boston  Quicksilver  Mine,  min- 
eral entry  No.  2:^,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  wherein  Mr.  William  McGarrahan  has  tiled  an 
appeal  from  your  decis<on  of  August  21, 1875,  denying  his  right  of  appeal  from  your 
decision  of  August  14, 1875,  holding  that  the  owners  of  said  mine  had  shown  suchcom- 
plianf*«  with  law  as  entitled  them  to  a  patent. 

While  it  was  laudable  in  Mr.  McGarrahati  to  make  suggestions  to  your  office  of  what 
he  believed  was  an  attempted  fraud  upon  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  this  appli- 
cation for  patent,  and  proper  for  you  to  accept  and  consider  such  suggestions  in  an 
examinaliou  of  the  case,  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  it  will  be  seriously  contended  that 
he,  not  being  a  party  in  interest,  but  standing  in  the  relation  of  arnicas  curiae,  has  a 
status  entitling  him  to  an  appeal.  I  am  very  cl^-arly  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  no 
such  right,  and  therefore  affirm  your  decision  to  that  effect. 

With  a  view  of  preventing  the  delay  arising  from  appeals  improperly  taken,  I  recom- 
mend that  in  future,  whenever  an  appeal  shall  be  taken  which,  in  your  opinion,  is  un- 
anthorized  by  law  and  the  practice  of  this  Department,  you  at  once  report  the  same  to 
this  office  for  decision. 

The  papers  of  the  case  transmitted  with  your  letter  of  September  1, 1875,  are  here- 
with returned. 

Very  respect follv, 

Z.  CHANDLER,  Secretary. 

To  the  Commissioner  oi^thb  General  Land  Office. 

^  Department  of  the  Interior, 

U'ashingionj  D,  C,  Stplember  27, 1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  A  G.  Riddle  and  J.  E.  Padgett,  attor- 
neys for  the  Sprncemont  Mining  Company  of  California,  from  your  decision  of  May 
21, 1877,  denying  to  said  company  the  right  of  appeal  from  your  decision  of  March  10, 
1877,  on  the  ground  that  said  company  was  a  protestant  simply  against  the  application 
of  John  F.  Lewis  for  a  patent  of  the  Juniper  mining  claim,  situate  iu  the  county  of 
Elko,  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  and,  as  a  protestant,  neither  the  company  nor  its  attor- 
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ne^s  bad  the  right  to  an  appeal  from  yonr  decision,  according  to  the  former  decision  of 
thiH  Department. 

The  ground  upon  which  you  held  that  said  company  was  a  protestant  simply  was 
its  failure  to  file  an  adverse  claim  within  the  time  preserihed  hy  section  2325,  Revised 
Statutes,  viz,  within  sixty  days  after  the  first  publication  of  the  notice  by  the  register 
and  receiver  of  Mr.  Lewis's  application  for  a  patent  of  the  tract  claimed  by  him. 

The  testimony  filed  in  the  case  shows  that  the  notice  was  published  in  accordaoce 
with  law  for  the  full  period  ot  sixty  days ;  and  that  the  adverse  claim  and  protest  was 
not  filed  so  as  to  be  considered  of  record  in  the  case  until  after  the  expiration  of  that 
time. 

Your  decision  is,  therefore,  in  accofdance  with  the  well-settled  rulings  of  this  De- 
partment, as  was  also  your  refusal  to  entertain  an  appeal  therefrom. 

The  appeal  of  Messrs.  Riddle  and  Padgett  is,  therefore,  dismissed,  and  the  papers 
transmitted  with  your  letter  N,  of  May  29,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Patents  may  issue  for  town  sites  upon  mineral  land  and  for  mining 
claims  within  town  sites. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  General  Land  Office, 

Washington,  />.  C,  Novtmher  2:^,  1876. 

Gentlemen  :  On  the  27th  ultimo  you  were  informed  that  a  resnrvey  would  be  re- 
quired of  the  town  site  of  Butte,  Montana,  excluding  from  such  resnrvey  all  placer 
claims  and  mining  ground. 

The  rule  was  laid  down  by  my  predecessor  that  placer-mining  ground  could  not  be 
included  in  a  town-site  patent,  and  this  rule  was  followed  in  my  instructions  of  the 
27th  ultimo. 

From  a  careful  re-examination  and  consideration  of  the  law  regulating  the  disposal 
of  town  sites  upon  the  public  domain,  I  have  become  convinced  that  the  rule  as  laid 
down  by  my  predecessor  was  erroneous. 

The  law  clearly  contemplates  that  towns  will  exist  in  mining  1  calities,  and  that 
entries  may  be  made  of  such  town  sites. 

Section  2386  Revised  Statutes,  however,  provides  that  "  where  mineral  veins  are 
possessed,  which  possession  is  recognized  by  local  authority,  and  to  the  extent  so 
possessed  and  recognized,  the  tiile  to  town  lots  to  be  acquired  shall  be  subject  to  such 
recognized  possession  and  the  nect'ssary  use  thereof.^'  Section  2392  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  provides  that  ^^no  title  shall  be  acquired  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  chapter  to  any  mine  of  i-old,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  or  to  any  valid  mining 
claim  or  possession  held  under  existing  laws." 

As  the  Government  in  issuing  patents  for  town  sites  conveys  the  x>remises  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  town-site  entry  only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
law,  the  title  to  all  mines  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  *i*opper,  and  to  all  valid  mining 
claims  or  possessions,  held  under  existing  lavvH,  which  art*  situated  within  such  exterior 
boundaries,  still  remains  in  the  United  States  after  patent  has  issued  for  such  town 
site.  Title  to  these  mining  claims  or  possessions  can  only  be  acquired  under  the  pro- 
visiouH  of  law  regulating  the  disposal  of  mineral  lands  by  parties  who  show  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  mining  acts. 

PateAts  issued  for  town  sites  in  mining  regions  contain  a  clause  in  accordance  with 
the  tenns  of  the  law  providing  "that  no  title  shall  be  acquired  utuier  this  patent  to 
any  mine  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  or  to  any  vali<l  mining  claim  or  posses- 
sion held  under  existing  laws;  and  provided  further,  that  the  grant  hereby  made  is 
held  anid  declared  to  be  subject  to  all  the  c(mditions,  limitations,  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  section  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  thereto." 

Under  the  provisions  of  law  referred  to,  the  patents  lor  town  sites  containing  such 
clause  lire  held  subject  to  any  calid  mining  claim  or  po8KrHnion,  and  a  purch<ise  of  a  lot 
from  the  town-site  authorities  holds  the  same  subject  to  the  same  conditions. 

In  view  of  the  law  in  the  case,  I  recall  my  instructions  ot  the  *J7th  ultimo,  and  now 
decide  that  patent  may  issue  for  said  town  site,  upon  coniplianct^  with  law,  for  the  entire 
premises  <*nibraced  by  the  survey  already  reported,  which ^latent  will  contain  the  pro- 
viso hereinbefore  referred  to. 

Should  mine  owners  within  such  town-site  entry  desire  to  make  af»plicatioi^  for 
patents  for  their  claims,  they  will  be  permitted  to  do  so  upon  full  ct)nipiiai.ee  with  law. 

Be  pleased  to  inform  all  particM  iu  interest,  and  acknowledge  the  receipt  hereof. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Commiifnioner, 

Register  and  Keckiver, 

Helena,  Mont. 
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School  sections  pass  to  the  State  of  California  apQn  snrvey  thereof, 
if  their  mineral  character  is  unknov?n  at  that  date. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

WashingUmt  D,  C,  April  4,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  coDsidered  the  case  of  the  State  of  California  vs,  L.  J.  Foley  and  Henry 
Thomas,  involving  the  right  to  the  northeast  quarter  of  southeast  quarter  of  section 
36,  township  3  south,  range  13  east,  M.  D.  M.,  Stockton,  Cal.,  on  appeal  from  your  de- 
cision of  June  26,  1075. 

The  State  claims  under  the  school  grant.  Foley  and  Thomas  apply  for  a  patent  un- 
der the  mining  act.  The  township  was  surveyed  in  December,  1^54,  and  the  patent 
was  tiled  in  the  local  land  office  March  14,  1855.  The  placer-miuing  claims  appear  to 
have  been  located  in  the  year  1858. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  question  presented  is,  whether  the  State  of  California 
lias  a  legal  title  to  the  land  in  sections  16  at  d  36,  where  it  is  ascertained,  after  the  sur- 
vey and  identification  of  said  sections,  that  the  land  therein  is  mineral. 

By  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  185^),  the  sections  above  designated  were 
graute<l  to  the  Stat-e  of  California  for  school  purposes,  and  when  the  lands  were  sur- 
veyed the  title  of  the  St-ate  attached  to  the  same,  and,  if  there  was  no  legal  impedi- 
ment, became  a  legal  title.     (18  Howard,  173.) 

After  a  very  elaborate  discussion,  my  predeiessor,  Mr.  Secretary  Delano,  held  that 
Congress,  by  the  act  of  1853,  did  not  intend  to  grant  and  did  not  grant  to  the  State 
any  mineral  lands  which  by  hurvey  are  shown  to  be  in  sections  16  and  36.  (Copp's 
Mining  Decisions,  p.  109.)  Accepting  this  conclusion  as  the  correct  one,  the  question 
still  remains,  did  The  title  to  lands  in  said  sections  vest  in  the  State,  upon  survey,  if 
their  mineral  character  was  unknown  at  that  time,  and  the  same  were  regarded  by  the 
officers  of  the  Government  as  ordinary  public  lands,  not  reserved  or  otherwise  appro- 
priated, but  subject  to  disi>osal  und<  r  the  general  laws  of  the  United  States? 

It  must  be  held  that  it  did  so  vest,  unless  there  was  an  express  prohibition  existing 
by  virtue  of  some  law. 

Jl  would  seem  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  act  not  to  grant  any  of 
the  mineral  lands  to  the  State.  Mr.  Hall  said  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
day  of  its  passage,  **  There  are  some  donations  made  to  the  State  of  California,  but 
they  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  made  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union  ;  but  in  the 
clauses  making  the  donations  it  is  provided  that  the  mineral  lands  and  the  lands  re- 
served for  other  public  uses  shall  be  excepted.  Mineral  lands  are  reserved  in  all  cases." 
(Congressional  Globe,  vol.  26,  p.  1038.) 

In  support  of  this  theory,  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  may  be  cited.  By  its  provisions 
7*2  sections  of  land  were  grantoii  to  the  State  f(»r  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and 
mineral  lands  were  excepted;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  lands  were  to  be  selected 
by  legal  subdivisions ;  and,  by  an  expreHS  proviHiou  in  section  3  of  the  act,  none  but 
t4)wnship  lin^s  were  to  be  surveyed  when  the  lands  were  mineral ;  hence  the  prohibi- 
tion was  well  defined  and  easily  followed.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  grant 
made  by  section  13  of  the  act,  fer  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  public  buildings  of  the 
State. 

By  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  under  consideration,  all  the  public  lands  in  the  State 
of  California  were  declared  Hnbject  to  the  pre-emption  laws,  except  *'  sections  16  and 
36,  which  shall  be,  and  lereby  are,  granted  to  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  public  schools 
in  each  towuMhip."  *  *  There  appear  to  be  no  words  of  limitation  or  restriction  in 
the  clause  making  the  grant.  The  worJs  are  absolute  and  unqualified  ;  the  sections 
are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  'he  pre-emption  law,  together  w  th  lands  otherwise 
appropriated  or  reserved  by  competent  authority,  or  claiuied  under  a  foreign  grant, 
and  mineral  lands  ;  but  I  know  of  no  rule  of  construction  of  language  that  w^ouid  jus- 
tify an  interpreia<iou  of  the  words  used  in  the  granting  clause  that  wouhi  in  efiect  be 
a  limitation  of  said  grant.  Thin  view  does  not,  I  think,  coiifiict  with  that  expressed 
by  Secietary  Delano;  for  by  section  3  above  cited,  lands  known  to  be  mineral  could 
not  legally  he  surveywl  or  designated  as  school  lauds.  In  compliance  winh  the  doc- 
trine establiMhed  l)y  the  courts,  it  must,  I  think,  be  held  that  the  title  vested  in  the 
Srate  at  the  date  of  survey,  when  the  land  wjis  not  kuown  to  be  miner.il,  or  was  not 
treated  as  such  by  the  (iovernuMUit. 

It,  following  I  he  di>ctrine  of  the  courts,  the  grant  of  school  lands  takes  efiect  at  the 
date  of  snrvey,  can   the  character  of  the  land,  subsequently  determined,  change  or 
afi'ect  said  title  f     If  it  can,  for  howhmir  a  period  can  such  change  be  etfeote<l  ?     If  for 
three  years,  why  i ot  for  ten  or  fifty,  or  after  the  title  derived  from  the  State  has  been 
transmitted  through  numerous  grantees?     For  lands  confessedly  noi  -mineral   at  the 
date  of  survey,  may,  many  years  thereafter,  be  siscertained,  through  the  injprovenients 
in  mining  operations,  to  be  valuable  as  mineral  lauds.     To  maintain  such  a  doctrine, 
might  result  in  placing  in  Jeopardy  the  title  held  by  grantees  to  all  the  school  l<«nds 
in  California,  and  could  only  ho  authorized  by  the  most  ^lositiv^o  an  I  clearly  expressed 
provisions  of  law.     In  my  opinion  there  is  uothicg  in   the  act  which  can  thus  be  in- 
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terpreted.  I  mast  therefore  hold  that  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  character  of  land 
in  sections  IH  and  36«  snbseqaent  to  snrvey,  does  not  defeat  the  title  of  the  State  to 
the  same  as  school  land.  The  case  of  Sherm:in  rs.  Bnick  (43  Cal.,  656)  is  cited  by  coun- 
sel. In  this  CAse,  the  coort  held  th;it  *'  the  title  to  each  nixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tion,  npon  its  being  surveyed,  vests  absolately  In  the  State."  This  decision  was 
reversed  by  the  Unired  States  Supreme  Conrt  at  the  present  term. 

After  a  cart'fal  examination  of  the  case,  however,  I  do  not  think  that  the  question 
of  the  title  of  the  State  to  mineral  lands  is  involved,  or  that  the  decision  in  any  way 
affects  that  qnesti  'n. 

It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  the  title  to  the  lands  in  said  sections  passes  to  the 
State  upon  the  survey  under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  July  26,  1866,  and  July  9, 
1870,  said  lands  at  the  dare  of  survey  being  recognized  and  regarded  as  mineral. 

The  views  expressed  by  Secretary  Delano,  before  referred  to,  will  continue  to  con- 
trol the  Department  in  the  disposal  of  lands  thus  designated. 

There  are  other  questions  presentt-d  in  the  case  under  consideration  ;  but  if  the  views 
above  expressed  are  correct,  their  consideration  is  not  called  for. 

Your  decision  is  reversed,  and  the  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  of  September 
10,  1875,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary, 
To  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

School  sections  in  Colorado  do  not  pass  to  the  State  if  they  are  known 
to  contain  valuable  deposits  of  coal. 

Department  of  tue  Interior.  General  Land  Office, 

Washington,  D,  C,  March  30,  1877. 

Gentlemen  :  With  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant  you  transmitted  the  api)lication 
of  Michael  B.  Fox  and  Thomas  M.  Patterson  to  enter  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
16,  township  1  sonth,  range  70  west,  as  coal  land. 

You  refused  this  application,  for  the  reason  that  the  tract  applied  for  is  in  a  school 
section. 

The  question  is  presented  whether  lands  which  fall  within  sections  16  and  36  pass  to 
the  State  of  Colorado  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1875,  (IH  Stat.,  474,) 
entitled ''An  act  to  enable  the  people  of  Colorado  to  fjrm  a  constitution  and  State 
ffovernraent,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  said  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  foot- 
ling with  the  original  States/'  where  the  same  contain  valuable  deposits  of  coal. 

The  7th  section  of  said  act  provides  '*that  sections  numbered  16  and  36  in  every 
township,  and  where  sach  sections  have  been  sold  or  otherwise  disponed  of  by  any  act 
of  Congress,  other  Isnd  eqaivalent  thereto,  in  legal  subdivisions  of  not  more  than  one 
quarter  section,  and  as  contiv(uous  as  may  be,  are  hereby  granted  to  said  State  for  the 
snpport  of  common  schools." 

Section  15  of  said  act  provides  ''  that  all  mineral  lands  shall  be  excepted  from  the 
operation  and  grants  of  this  act.''  • 

The  words  **  mineral  land,"  as  they  occur  in  the  several  acts  regulating  the  disposal 
of  the  public  domain,  are  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  words  "  agricultural  lan4J' 

That  lands  containing  valuable  deposits  of  coal  have  been  considtired  and  treated  as 
mineral  lands  is  evident  from  the  text  of  th*i  act  of  July  I,  1864,  (13  Stat.,  343.)  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  disposal  of  coal  lauds  and  of  towu  property  iu  the  public  domain," 
viz,  "  That  where  any  tracts  embracing  coal  beds  or  coal  fields,  constituting  portions 
of  the  public  domain,  and  which  as  *  miues '  are  excluded  from  the  pre-emption  act  of 
1841,  and  which,  under  past  legislation,  are  not  liable  to  ordinary  private  entry,"  &c. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  provide  f«»r  the  sale  of  c;)al  lands  under 
the  general  t«rm  "  mineral  lands  and  mining  resources."  (  Fide  title  32,  chapter  6,  Re- 
vised Statutes.) 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1875,  affirmed  the  decision 
of  this  office  iu  case  of  .Tames  P.  Hogden  et  al.  rs.  The  State  of  California,  and  held 
tnat  mineral  lands  did  not  pass  to  the  State  of  California  under  the  act  of  3d  of  March, 
1853,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  in  California,  the 
granting  of  pre-emption  rights  therein,  and  for  other  purposes,''  (10  Stat.,  244,)  and 
thai  coal  lands  are  mineral  lands. 

It  is  therefore  held  that  sections  16  and  36  in  the  several  townships  do  not  pass  to 
the  State  of  Colorado  under  the  act  of  3d  March,  1875,  if  the  same  contain  valuable 
deposits  of  coal. 

You  will  therefore  allow  said  applicant  to  file  npon  and  enter  said  tract  upon  full 
compliance  with  the  law  and  instructions,  should  no  appeal  bo  taken  from  this  decision 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  your  notification  to  all  parties  in  interest. 
Very  respeclfully, 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON,  Commissioner. 

Register  and  Recrivkk, 

Denver,  Colorado, 
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School  sections  iD  Nevada  which  are  miDeral  in  character  do  not  pass 
to  the  State. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. — October  term,  1876. 

Solomon  Hbydbnfrldt,  plaintiff  in  rrror,  vs.  Tub  Danky   Gold  ani>  Silver 

Miuiog  Company. 

In  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Justice  Davis  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  an  action  of  ejectment  to  recover  a  npecitic  portion  of  the  west  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  16,  township  16,  range  21  east,  in  Lyon  County,  Nevada. 
The  land  in  controversy  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  was  not  surveyed  by  the  United  States 
until  the  year  1867.  Prior  t-o  the  date  of  the  survey,  or  the  approval  of  it,  the  defend- 
ant's grantors  and  predecessors  in  interest  had  for  mining  purposes  entered  upon  the 
land,  and  claimed  'iud  occupied  it  accordiug  to  the  mining  laws  and  the  custom  of 
miners  in  the  locality.  This  possession  and  claim  of  ownership  have  been  continuous 
and  uninterrupted,  and  the  defendant  has  expended  over  eiglity  thousand  dollars  in 
the  construction  of  improvements  for  carrying  on  the  businesH  of  mining  on  the  laud. 

The  plaintiff  claims  title  from  the  state  by  patent.  It  is  dated  the  14th  day  of  July, 
1868,  and  was  insued  on  the  assumption  that  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six,  whether 
surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  and  whether  containing  minerals  or  not,  were  granted  to  the 
State  for  the  support  of  common  schools  by  the  seventh  section  of  the  Nevada  enabling 
act,  approved  March  21,  1864,  (13  Stat.,  32.) 

This  interpretation  of  that  act  is  denied  by  the  General  Government,  and  the  defend- 
ant has  a  patent  of  the  2d  of  March,  1874,  from  the  Uuitt-d  States  for  the  land  in  con- 
troversy, issued  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  mining. 
Which  is  the  betti'r  title  is  the  point  for  decision.  It  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  the 
government  to  promote  the  development  of  the  mining  resources  of  the  country,  and 
as  mining  is  the  chief  industry  in  Nevada,  the  question  presented  for  decision  is  of 
great  interest  to  the  people  of  that  State. 

The  seventh  section  of  that  act  is  as  follows:  ''That  sections  numbered  sixteen  and 
thirty-six  in  every  township,  and  where  such  sections  have  been  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  by  any  act  of  Congress,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto,  in  legal  subdivisions 
of  not  less  than  one  quarter-section,  and  as  contiguous  as  may  be,  shall  be  and  are 
hereby  granted  to  said  State  for  the  support  of  common  schools.'' 

It  is  true  ihat  there  are  words  of  present  grant  in  this  law,  but  in  construing  it  we 
are  not  to  look  at  any  single  phrase  in  it,  but  t-o  its  whole  scope,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  intention  of  the  makers  of  it.  "  It  is  better  always,"  says  Sharswood,  Judge,  "  to 
adhere  to  a  plain  common  sense  int(  rpretation  of  the  words  of  a  statute  than  to  apply 
to  them  refined  and  technical  rules  of  grammatical  construction.-'  (Gyges's  Estate,  65 
Pa.  State,  312.) 

If  a  literal  interpretation  of  any  part  of  it  would  o{)erate  unjustly  or  lead  to  absurd 
results  and  be  contrary  to  the  evident  meaning  of  the  act.  taken  as  a  whoK*,  it  will  be 
rejecte<l.  And  there  is  no  better  way  of  discoveiing  the  true  meaning  of  a  law,  when 
there  are  expressions  in  it  which  are  rendered  ambiguous  by  their  connection  with 
other  clauses,  than  by  couRidering  the  necessity  for  it  and  the  causes  which  induced 
the  legislature  to  pass  it.  With  these  rules  as  our  guide  it  is  not  difficult,  we  think, 
to  give  a  true  construction  to  the  law  in  controversy. 

Congress,  at  the  time,  was  desirous  that  the  peopleof  the  Territory  of  Nevada  should 
form  a  state  government  and  come  into  the  Union.  The  terms  on  which  this  admis- 
sion could  be  obtained  were  proposed,  and,  as  was  customary  in  the  enabling  acts  for 
new  States,  the  particular  sections  of  the  public  lands  to  be  donated  to  the  State  for 
the  use  of  conmion  scliools  were  specified.  These  sections  had  not  been  surveyed,  nor 
had  Congress  then  made,  or  anthoriztMl  to  be  made,  any  disposition  of  the  public  lauds 
within  the  Territory  of  Nevada. 

But  this  condition  of  things  did  nor  stand  in  the  way  of  Congress  making  proper  pro- 
vision on  the  subject.  Some  provision  was  necessary  in  order  to  place  Nevada  in  this 
respect  on  equal  footing  with  Statics  recently  a<lmitted.  But  the  people  were  not  in- 
terested in  getting  tiie  identical  10th  and  3()th  sections  in  every  township.  Indeed,  it 
could  not  be  known  until  after  survey  where  these  sections  would  fall,  and  a  grant  of 
quantity  put  Nevada  in  as  good  a  condition  as  other  States  which  had  received  the 
benefit  of  this  bounty.  A  grant  operating  at  once  and  attaching  prior  to  the  surveys 
by  the  Unit^l  States  would  deprive  Congress  of  the  power  of  dis(N)sing  of  any  part  of 
the  public  domain  until  there  was  a  segregation  by  survey  of  the  land  granted.  In  the 
mean  time  further  improvement!*  would  be  arrested,  and  the  persons  who  before  the  sur- 
veys were  made  had  occupie<l  and  improved  the  country  would  lo.se  their  possessions 
and  labor,  in  case  it  turned  ouo  that  they  had  settled  upon  the  granted  lands.    Con- 
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^688  was  fully  advised  of  t.ht)  conditioo  of  a  new  community  like  Nevada,  of  the«vil 
eftects  of  8uch  legislation  upon  its  prosperity,  and  of  all  antecedent  lefi^islatiou  apon 
the  Huhjecn  ot  the  public  lands  witbin  the  bounds  of  the  proposed  new  State.  In  the 
light  of  this  information,  and  surrou^ded  by  these  circumstances,  Congress  made  the 
grant  in  ({uestion.  That  it  is  ambiguous  is  very  clear,  for  the  diirei*ent  parts  of  it  cannot 
be  reconciled,  if  the  words  used  are  to  receive  their  usual  meaning.  Schulenberg  rs, 
Harriman  (*21  Wallace,  44)  establishes  the  rule  that  ^'  unless  there  arepther  clanses  in 
a  statute  restraining  tlie  operation  of  words  of  present  grant,  these  must  be  taken  in 
their  natural  sen.se.  This  is  a  correct  rule,  and  we  do  not  seek  to  depart  from  it,  but 
there  are  words  of  qualification  in  this  grant. 

And  these  words  restrict  the  operation  of  the  words  of  present  grant.  If  their  literal 
meaning  be  taken,  they  reftr  to  past  transactions;  but  evidently  they  were  not  used 
in  this  sense,  for  there  hiul  been  no  lands  in  Nevada  sohl  or  disposed  of  by  any  act  of 
Congress,  and  why  indemnify  the  State  against  a  loss, that  could  not  occur?  There 
could  be  no  loss,  and  there  was  no  occasion  of  making  provision  for  substituted  lands 
if  the  grant  took  effect  absolutely  on  the  admission  of  theState  into  the  Union,  and  the 
title  to  the  lands  then  vested  in  the  State.  Congress  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
tended a  vain  thing,  and  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  language  of  the  qualification 
was  intended  to  protect  the  State  against  a  loss  that  might  happen  throngn  the  action 
of  Congress  in  selling  or  disposing  of  the  puMic  domain.  It  could  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  apply  to  past  sales  or  dispositions,  and  to  have  any  effect  at  all,  mast  be  held  to 
apply  to  the  future. 

This  iut43rpretation,  although  seemingly  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  statute,  is  within 
its  reason  and  spirit.  It  accords  with  a  wise  public  policy,  gives  to  Nevada  all  she  had 
any  right  to  ask  for,  and  acquits  Congress  of  passing  a  law  which  in  its  effects  woald 
be  unjuKt  to  the  people  of  the  territory.  Besides,  no  other  construction  is  consistent 
with  the  statute  as  a  whole,  and  this  alone  answers  the  evident  intention  which  the 
makers  of  it  had  in  view,  and  this  was  to  grant  to  the  State  in  prwsenti  a  quantity  of 
land  equal  in  amount  to  the  16th  and  36th  sections,  the  grant  to  take  effect  when  the 
status  of  the  lands  was  fixed  by  snrvey  and  they  were  cap  kble  of  identification.  Con- 
gress, however,  reserved  until  this  was  done  the  power  of  disposition,  and  if  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  16th  or  36th  section  had  been  disposed  of, 
the  State  was  to  be  compensated  by  other  lands  equal  in  quantity  and  as  near  as  may 
be  in  qualify.  By  this  means  the  State  was  iudemnitied  agaiimt  loss,  and  the  people 
ran  no  risk  of  losing  the  labor  of  years.  While  the  State  suffered  no  injury,  Congress 
was  left  free  to  dispose  of  the  public  domain  in  any  way  it  saw  fit,  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  pe-'ple. 

It  is  argued  that,  conceding  the  construction  given  this  grant  to  be  correct,  this  de- 
fense cannot  be  sus'ained,  because  the  land  in  controversy  was  not  actually  sold  by 
direction  of  Congress  until  after  this  snrvey.  This  position  ignores  a  familiar  rule  in 
the  construction  of  statutes,  that  they  must  be  so  construed  as  to  admit  all  parts  of 
them  to  stand  if  possible.     (Bonvier's  Institutes,  p.  42,  sec.  7.) 

The  language  need  is,  *'8old  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  any  act  of  Congress,"  and 
the  point  made  by  the  plaintiff  would  r«'ject  a  part  of  these  words  from  the  statute. 

To  limit  the  qualification  to  the  grant  in  this  way  would  defeat  one  of  the  main  pur- 
poses Congress  haft  in  view.  Congress  knew,  as  did  the  whole  country,  that  Nevada 
was  possessed  of  great  mineral  wealth,  and  that  mineral  lands  should  be  disposed  of 
differently  from  tliost^  which  were  fit  only  for  agriculture.  No  me>hod  for  doing  this 
had  then  been  provided,  but  Congress  said  to  the  people  of  the  Territory,  ''You  shall, 
if  yon  decide  to  come  into  the  Union,  have  for  the  use  of  schools  u  quantity  of  land 
equal  to  two  sections  in  every  township,  and  the  identical  sections  themselves,  if  on 
survey  no  one  else  has  any  claim  to  them,  but  until  this  decision  is  made  and  the  lands 
surveyed  we  reserve  the  right,  either  to  sell  them  or  dispose  of  them  in  any  other  way 
that  cotnmenils  itself  t«>  our  jnilgmunt."  This  right  of  disposition  is  subject  to  no  lim- 
itations, and  the  wisdom  of  not  surrendering  it  is  appaient.  The  whole  country  is  in- 
terested in  the  developnient  of  its  mineral  wealth,  and  to  accomplish  this  object  ade- 
quate i»roteetiou  was  recinirtd  f  >r  those  engaged  in  this  l)usin«'ss.  This  protection  was 
furnished  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  .Inly  '2(),  1?^<>G,  (14  U.  S.  Stats.,  p.  251,)  which  was 
passed  before^  the  land  in  cotitroversy  was  surveyed.  This  act  disposes  ot  the  mineral 
lands  of  the  United  States  to  actual  occupants  and  claimants,  and  provides  a  method 
for  the  acquisition  of  title  from  the  United  States.  And  these  defendants  occupied  the 
land  prior  to  the  survey  anil  wen»  entitled  to  purchase,  and  the  patent  subsequently 
obtained  from  the  Govtrnment  relates  bad:  to  the  time  of  the  original  location  and 
entry,  and  perfeets  their  title. 

These  views  (lisp<>se  of  this  eavse,  but  tlu^re  is  another  ground  eciually  conclusive. 
Con^iiess,  on  the  4th  of  July,  l^tUi,  (14  Stat.,  p.  f^,"),)  ]»asse(l  an  act  concerning  lands 
granted  to  the  Static  of  Nevmla,  and,  among  other  things,  reserved  from  sale  all  min- 
eral lands  in  the  State,  and  authorized  the  lines  of  surveys  to  be  changed  from  rectan- 
gular, so  as  lo  exclude  them.  This  was,  doubtless,  intende<l  by  Congress  as  a  construc- 
tion of  the  grant  in  this  case;  but   whether  that  construction  be  correct  or  not,  and 
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wbaterer  may  be  the  eft'eot  of  the  grant  in  its  original  shape,  it  was  clearly  competent 
for  the  grantee  to  accept  it  in  its  modi  tied  form  and  agree  to  any  const  rnction  put 
upon  it  by  the  grantor.  The  State,  through  its  legislature,  (see  act  of  February  13, 
1867,)  ratified  the  construction  given  to  it  by  Congress,  and  accepted  it  with  the  condi- 
tions annexed. 

We  agree  with  the  supreme  court  of  Nevada  that  this  acceptance  **  was  a  recogni- 
tion by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  the  validity  of  the  claim  made  by  the  Goveru- 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  the  mineral  lundt.'' 

It  is  objected  that  the  constitution  of  Nevada  inhibited  such  le<;i:4latiou,  but  the 
supremo  court  of  the  State,  in  the  case  we  are  reviewing,  hold  thao  it  <lid  not,  (10  Ne- 
vada Reports,  p.  314,)  and  we  think  Iheir  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  conclusive. 

We  bee  no  error  in  the  record,  and  the  judgment  is  affirmed. 

Salt  springs  and  land  adjacent  are  reserved  from  sale. 

Dkpaktment  of  the  Interior,  General  Land  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  2, 1876. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  carefully  examined  the  papers  and  testimony  trnnsmitted  with 
your  letter  of  the  1st  October,  187.5,  in  case  of  0.  L.  Hall  V6.  A.  T.  Litcbtield  tt  al. 

The  question  presented  is  as  to  the  trae  character  of  the  following  described  tracts, 
viz  :  The  southeast  quarter  of  southeast  quarter  section  3H,  township  1*2  south,  ratine 
77  west ;  the  east  half  of  northeast,  quarter  of  section  1,  township  13  south,  range  77 
west;  and  the  south  half  of  southwest  quarter,  and  the  northwest  quart-er  of  south- 
west quarter  of  southeast  quarter  of  section  31,  township  12  south,  range 76  west,  Col- 
orado. 

The  testimony  uub.'nitt  'd  in  the  case  is  very  voluminous  and  quite  contradictory. 
The  northeast  qnarter  of  northeast  quarter  of  section  1,  township  13  south,  range  77 
west,  was  returned  by  the  surveyor  general  as  saline  lands,  and  the  evidence  submitted 
fails  to  establish  the  in  correctness  of  this  return. 

The  township  plats  of  township  13  south,  ranges  76  and  77  west,  show  that  a  salt 
spring  is  situated  immediately  to  thee:ist  of  the  township  line  between  said  townships. 

By  the  evidence  it  appears  that  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  6,  township  13 
south,  range  76  west,  there  is  situated  said  salt  spring  and  flowing  wells  of  salt  water. 
It  also  appears  from  the  evidence  that  several  salt  springs  are  found  along  a  salt  creek 
which  flows  through  the  northwest  quarter  of  said  section  6  and  the  south  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter,  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  south  west  quaircer  of  section  31,  town- 
ship 12  south,  range  76  west. 

It  is  shown  by  the  t-  stimony  that  said  northeast  quarter  of  northeast  quarter,  sec- 
tion 1,  township  13 -south,  range  76  west,  the  south  half  of  southwest  quarter,  and  the 
northwest  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  31,  township  12  south,  range  76 
west,  are  of  little,  if  any,  use  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  being  saline  lands  as  here- 
inbefore stated,  are  not  subject  to  homestead  or  pre-euiption  entry.  (  Vide  sees.  2258 
and  2289.  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.) 

The  policy  of  the  Government  has  l>een  uniform  since  the  inauguration  of  the  land 
system  to  reserve  from  sale  salt  springs. 

The  act  of  May  18,  1796,  (1  Stat.,  466,)  requires  every  surveyor  to  note  in  his  tield- 
l>ook  the  true  situation  of  all  mines,  salt  licks  and  suit  springs,  and  reserves  for  future 
disposition  by  the  Unite<l  States  every  salt  spring  which  may  be  discovered,  together 
with  the  section  of  one  mile  square  which  includes  it. 

The  act  of  May  10,  1800,  (2  Stat.,  73,)  continued  these  reservations  and  authorized 
sales  to  be  made  of  the  public  lauds  by  the  register  and  receiver,  excluding  the  sections 
reserved  bv  the  above  numtionefl  fact. 

Theact<)f  March  26,  1804,(2  Stat.,  277,)  providiug  for  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands  in  the  Indiana  Territory,  declares  that  *'  the  several  salt  s)>rings  in  the  said  Ter- 
ritory, t^)gether  with  tw  many  contiguous  sections  to  each  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  future  disposal  of  the 
United  States." 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  (fovernment  to  reserve  these  salt  springs  and  lands  from 
sale,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  text  of  the  different  acts  regulating  the  disp  isal  of  the 
public  lands. 

The  act  of  April  30,  1802,  (2  Stat.,  173,)  admitting  the  State  of  Ohio,  granted  to  the 
State  certain  salt,  springs. 

The  act  of  April  18,  HIH,  (3  St;it.,  429,)  authorizing  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  grants  all  the  salt  springs  and  the  lands  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  same  to 
th»^  State. 

The  act  of  March  6,  1820,  (3  Stat.,  54.^),)  authorizing  the  people  of  Missouri  to  form  a 
State  governmeut,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  State,  provides  "  that  all  salt  Sf)rings 
not  exceeding  twelve  in  number,  with  six  sections  of  lancl  adjoining  to  eftch  shall  be 
granted  to  the  said  State  for  the  use  of  said  Statu.     •     *     •     Provided  that  no  salt 
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spring,  the  ri^ht  whereof  now  is  or  hereafter  shall  be  oonfirmed  or  adjadeed  to  any 
individual  or  mdividaals,  shall  by  this  section  be  granted  to  the  said  State. 

The  same  provision  is  made  in  the  acts  providing  for  the  admission  of  the  following 
named  States,  as  was  provided  in  case  of  Missoari,  viz: 

Arkansas,  (5  Stat.,  58 ;)  Michigan,  (5  Stat.,  59 ;)  Florida,  (5  Stat.,  789;)  Iowa,  (5  Stat., 
789;)  Wisconsin,  (9  Stat.,  58;)  Minnesota,  (11  Stat.,  166;)  Oregon,  (11  Stat.,  383;) 
Kansas,  (11  Stat.,  269  ;)  Nebraska,  (13  Stat.,  47.) 

The  a«st  approved  March  3,  1875,  (17  Stat.,  474,)  enabling  the  people  of  Colorado  to 
form  a  State  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  has  the 
same  provisions  in  regard  to  salt  springs  as  those  contained  in  the  Missoari  act. 

The  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Morton  vs.  Nebraska,  (21  Wall., 
660,)  construed  the  proviso  in  the  grant  to  Nebraska  of  salt  lands.  This  proviso  reads 
th^  same  in  the  Nebraska  and  Colorado  acts,  viz:  '* Provided  that  no  s^lt  spring  or 
lands  the  right  whereof  is  now  vest-ed  m  any  individual  or  individuals,  or  which  here- 
after shall  be  confirmed  or  adjudged  to  any  individual  or  individuals,  shall  by  this  act 
be  granted  to  said  Stat-e.'* 

The  State  of  Nebraska  is  within  the  limits  of  the  Looisiana  purchase.  That  part  of 
Colorado  which  embraces  the  salt  springs  in  controversy  lies  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  territory  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  In  said  decision  it  was  held  that 
''the  real  purpose  of  the  proviso  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  situation  of  the  country  embraced 
in  the  Louisiana  purchase.  The  treaty  of  Parin  of  April  30,  IH03,  by  which  the  **  prov- 
ince of  Louisiana^'  was  acquired,  stipulated  for  the  protection  of  private  property.  * 
*  ^  In  this  condition  of  things  Congress  thought  proper  in  granting  the  salt  springs 
to  the  State  to  say  that  no  salt  springs  the  right  iohereof  now  is  or  shall  be  conHrnied  or 
adjudged  to  any  individual,  shall  pass  under  the  grant  to  the  State.  Whether  this 
legislati'  n  was  necessary  to  save  salt  springs  claimed  under  the  French  txeaty  it  is 
not  important  to  determine,  but  mauitestly  it  had  this  purpose  in  view  an«1  nothing 
more.  It  could  not  refer  to  salt  springs  not  thus  claimed,  because  all  entry  upon  them 
wan  unlawful  on  account  of  previous  re-ervaition.  *  *  «  This  proviso  can  have 
little  signiticance  in  the  enabling  a-t  of  Nebraska,  or  indeed  in  many  other  enabling 
acts,  but  Congress  doubtless  thought  proper  to  iu'roduce  it  out  of  the  superabundance 
of  caution  ;  as  there  could  be  no  certainty  that  in  purchased  or  conquered  territory, 
however  remote  from  settlement,  there  might  not  be  private  claims  protected  by  treaty, 
stipulation  to  which  it  would  be  applicable.  It  cannot  be  invoked,  however,  for  the 
protection  of  these  plaintiffs.  When  a  vested  right  is  spoken  of  in  a  statute,  it  means 
a  right  lawfully  vested,  and  this  excludes  the  locations  in  question,  for  they  were  made 
on  lands  retjerved  from  sale  or  entry." 

The  court  also  held  that  *'  the  purpose  Congress  had  in  view  is  to  be  found  in  the 
unbroken  line  of  policy  in  reference  to  saline  reservations  from  1796  to  the  date  of  this 
act.  To  perpetuate  this  policy  and  apply  it  equally  to  all  the  lands  of  the  three  Tt-rri- 
tories,  (Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  New  Mexico,)  was  the  controlling  consideration  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  section,  (4th  section,  July  2'.^,  1854,  10  Stat.,  308;)  and  although 
the  words  of  the  section  are  loose  and  general,  the'ir  meaning  is  plain  enough  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  previous  legisUtion  on  the  subject  of  Halines.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  withont  an  express  declaration  to  that  ett'ect,  that  Congress  intended  to 
permit  the  sale  of  salines  in  Territories  soon  to  be  organized  into  States,  and  thus  sub- 
vert a  long  established  policy,  by  which  it  had  been  governed  in  similar  cases. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  it  is  not  shown  that  any  valuable  dt'posit  of  salt  is 
found  upon  the  land  in  controversy,  but  said  lands  appear  to  be  valuable  only  on  ac- 
count of  said  salt  springs. 

After  a  eareful  consideration  of  all  the  fa(;t  and  the  law  in  the  case,  I  am  clearly  of 
the  opinion  that  this  oftice  has  no  authority  to  dispose  of  said  tracts,  either  as  agrt- 
cultural  or  mineral  lands;  but  that  said  salt  springn,  "  with  six  sectionn  adjoining  and 
as  contiguous  as  may  be  to  each  "  should  be  reserved,  in  order  that  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado may  be  placed  on  an  eqnal  footing  with  other  States  iu  the  matter  of  salt  springs 
reserva  ions. 

The  tiling,  therefore,  made  by  C.  L.  Hall  and  A.  T.  Litchfield  et  al.,  are  both  re- 
jected. 

You  will  inform  all  parties  in  interest  and  acknowledge  the  receipt  hereof,  allowing 
sixty  days  for  appeal. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  K.  LIPPIN^OTT, 

Acting  Commissioner, 

Register  and  Receiver, 

Fair  Play,  Col. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

WaHhingti>ny  D.  C,  February  13,  1877. 

Sir:  I  have  considered  the  case  of  C.  L.  Hall  vs.  A.  T.  Litchtiehl  et  at.,  involving  the 
right  to  enter  the  southeast  quarter  of  southeast  quarter  section  36,  township  12  sonth 
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range  77  west,  tbe  east  half  of  northeast  quarter  of  section  1,  township  13  sooth,  range 
77  west,  the  south  half  of  southwest  quarter  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  southwest 
quaner  of  southeast  quarter  of  section  31,  township  12  south,  range  76  west.  Fair  Play, 
Colorado. 

Yon  reject  the  application,  and  hold  that  the  salt  spring,  situated  on  section  6, 
township  13  south,  range  76  west,  **  with  the  six  sections  adjoining  and  as  contiguous 
as  may  be,"  should  be  reserved  for  tbe  use  of  the  State  of  Colora^Io. 

The  reasons  for  your  decisions  are  given  at  length,  and  are  sufficient  to  justify  the 
conclusions  reache^d  by  you. 

In  addition  to  tbe  reasons  given,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  spring  in  question 
is  situated  in  that  portion  of  Uolonulo  included  within  the  limits  of  tbe  Louisiana  pur- 
chase of  1^3. 

By  the  tenth  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  IHll,  salt  springs,  and  the  lands  contigu- 
ous thereto,  were,  by  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  reserved 
for  future  disposal  of  tbe  States. 

This  policy  of  r«*servation  has  uniformly  and  consistently  been  applied  by  tbe  Qov- 
emment  to  said  Territory,  as  well  as  tbe  other  territory  of  tbe  United  States. 

The  applicants  are  in  no  way  protected  by  the  proviso  in  section  11  of  tbe  act  of 
Mairch  3,  1875,  providing  for  the  admission  of  Colorado  into  tbe  Union,  viz :  **  That  no 
salt  spring  or  lands,  the  right  whereof  is  now  vested  in  any  individual  or  individuals, 
or  which  hereafter  shall  be  confirmed  or  adjudged  to  any  individual  or  individuals, 
shall  by  this  act  be  granted  to  said  State." 

No  vested  rights  could  be  obtained  by  any  individuals  under  the  laws  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  lands.  Tbe  rights  to  be  protected  were  those  recognized  by  treaty 
stipulations,  Morton  v$.  Nebraska,  (21  Wall.,  660.) 

Your  decision  is  affirmed,  and  the  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  of  June  21, 
1876,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

Z.  CHANDLER,  Secretary, 

To  the  Commissioner  of  thb  Genkral  Land  Office. 

COAL  LANDS. 

By  tbe  provisions  of  the  Eevised  Statutes,  sections  2347  to  2352.  in- 
clasive,  no  person  \?ho  has  in  his  individual  capacity  or  as  a  member  of 
an  association  taken  the  benefit  of  said  section  can  enter  or  hold  other 
lands  thereunder. 

If  an  association  of  persons  enters  a  less  number  of  acres  of  coal  land 
than  they  might  have  done  under  the  law,  they  will  not  be  entitled  to  a 
second  entry. 

Where  parties*  have  located  or  filed  upon  coal  l^uds  they  may  trans- 
fer their  rights  in  the  premises  to  persons  duly  qualified  under  tbe  law 
to  enter  and  hold  coal  lan<l,  but  no  assignment  to  a  party  who  is  not 
qualified  under  the  law  to  bold  and  enter  such  lands  is  recognized. 

Coal  lands  are  considered  mineral  lands,  and  are  subject  to  entry  with 
cash  only. 

•        Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington  f  Sfptember  22,  1877. 

Sir:  I  have  considered  the  ca»e  of  Robert  Strowl,  coal  land  applicant,  on  appeal 
from  your  decision  of  Jannary  31,  IH77,  refuHin^  to  allow  him  to  make  part  payment 
for  the  southeast  qnarter  section  4,  township  18  north,  range  6  east,  Olympia,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  with  certificate  of  deposit  f  r  the  survey  of  said  township, 

You  held  that  tbe  certiHcates  of  deposit  authorized  by  section  2403  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  to  go  in  part  payment  for  the  lands  authorized  to  be  surveyed  bv  section  2401, 
were  receivable  for  aj^ricultural  lands,  but  not  for  coal  lauds,  because  the  last  named 
sectiim  says  in  express  terms  that  mineral  lands  shall  not  l>e  surveyed. 

As  coal  lands  have  uniformly  been  treat^^d  by  CongresH,  and  by  this  Department,  as 
mineral  lands,  I  agree  with  your  conclusion  that  section  2401  does  not  authorize  them 
to  be  surveyed,  and  as  a  consequence  section  2403  does  not  authorize  the  certificate  of 
deposit  to  be  r^^ceived  in  payment 

Your  decision  is  affirmed,  and  tbe  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  of  June  5, 
1877,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
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ABANDONMENT  AND  RELOCATION. 

Section  2324  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  requires 
that  *'on  each  claim  located  after  the  tenth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two,  and  until  a  patent  has  been  issued  therefor,  not 
less  than  one  hundrecl  dollars'  worth  of  labor  shall  be  performed  or  im- 
provements made  during  each  year.  On  all  claims  locateil  prior  to  the 
tenth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  ten  dollars'  worth 
of  labor  shall  be  performed  or  improvements  made  by  the  tenth  day  of 
June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  each  year  thereafter,  for 
each  one  hundred  feet  in  length  along  the  vein,  until  a  patent  has  been 
issued  therefor;  but  where  such  claims  are  held  in  common,  such  ex- 
penditure may  be  made  upon  any  one  claim;  ami  upon  a  failure  to  com- 
ply with  these  conditions,  the  claim  or  mine  upon  which  such  failure  oc- 
curred shall  be  open  to  relocation  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  location 
of  the  same  had  ever  been  made,  provided  that  the  original  locators, 
their  heirs,  assigns, or  legal  representatives,  have  not  resumed  work  upon 
the  claim  after  failure  an%1  before  such  location.  Upon  the  failure  of  any 
one  of  several  co-owners  to  contribute  his  proportion  of  the  expendi- 
tures required  hereby,  the  co  owners  who  have  performed  the  labor  or 
made  the  improvements  may,  at  the  exjuration  of  the  year,  give  such 
delinquent  co-owner  personal  notice  in  writing,  or  notice  by  publication 
in  the  newspaper  published  nearest  the  claim,  for  at  least  once  a  week 
for  ninety  days,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  after  such  notice 
in  writing  or  by  publication  such  delinquent  should  fail  or  refuse  to  con- 
tribute his  proportion  of  the  ext)enditure  required  by  this  section,  his 
interest  in  the  claim  shall  become  the  property  of  his  co  owners  who  have 
made  the  requiretl  expenditures." 

The  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes  have  been'amended  in  regard 
to  claims  located  prior  to  May  10,  1872,  by  which  the  time  for  the  tirst 
annual  expenditure  upon  this  class  of  claims  was  extended  to  January 
1,  1875. 

On  claims  located  prior  to  May  10,  1872,  the  second  annual  expendi- 
ture should  have  been  made  prior  to  the  1st  January,  1876. 

The  first  antiual  e?[)enditure  upon  claims  located  since  the  10th  of 
May,  1872,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  discovery. 

The  first  annual  expenditure  holds  the  claim,  if  the  other  provisions 
of  In  w  are  complied  with,  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  dis- 
covery. The  second  year  comm«Mices  immediately  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  first,  and  during  that  year — at  any  time  during  the  year — the 
second  annual  expenditure  may  be  mad(^ 

Where  a  party  proceeds  against  his  co-owners  under  said  section,  he 
should  tile,  with  his  application  for  patent,  a  copy  of  the  original  notice 
of  location,  an  abstra(;t  of  all  conveyances  made  of  the  claim,  a  copy  of 
the  notice  published  to  delinquent  co  owners — which  notice  should  em- 
brace the  names  of  all  persons  having  record  title  to  the  claim  who  have 
failed  to  contribute  their  proportion  of  the  required  expenditures — to 
whicii  must  i)e  attached  the  affidavit  of  the  publisher  of  the  paper  in 
which  the  notice  was  inserted  that  the  attached  notice  was  published  for 
ninety  consecutive  days,  giving  dates  ;  the  atrnlavit  of  the  claimant  or 
«•^.unlH!^ts  who  have  made  the  required  expenditures,  corroborated  by 
tue  sworn  statement  of  two  or  more  disinterested!  witnesses,  showing 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  improvements  made  upon  the  claim, 
and  the  time  when  such  improvements  were  made. 

There  must  also  be  tiled  the  sworn  statement  of  the  claimant  or  claim- 
ants who  had  made  the  required  expenditures  as  to  whether  or  not  either 
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of  the  parties  whose  names  appear  in  such  published  notice  contributed 
his  proportion  of  the  required  expenditure,  either  during  the  ninety 
tlays'  notice  by  publication  or  the  succeeding  ninety  days. 

Where  parties  make  a  relocation  of  a  mine  as  abandoned^  full  and 
positive  evidence  must  be  submitted  that  the  premises  in  question  were 
in  reality  abandoned  by  reason  of  non-compliance  with  the  law. 

OPKEATIONS  UNDER  THE  MINING  LAWS    DURING  PAST  FISCAL  YEAR. 

Mineral  entries  made  from  July  1, 1876,  to  June  30, 1877 565 

Patents  issued 514 

Mineral  contests  received 256 

Letters  received 1,581 

Letters  written 2, 497 

Covering  pages  in  letter  record * 1, 823 

Covering  pages  in  patent  record 3, 407 


LUt  of  mining  claims  t^proted  and  patented  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1877. 


Name  of  mine. 


ARISOXA. 

JfoAaee  Olo«7i^. 
Keystone  mine 

Pima  OdUfUjf. 

Montecnma  mine  and  mill  sito . . . 

ixuajolote  mine 

Sao  Au tonic  mine  and  mttl  sito. . 

Enapirt^  mine  and  mill  sito 

£1  Caativo  mine 


Tavtipai  O^unt^. 

Orientol  m'ne ». 

K(«f!ulu8  mine 

Little  Annie  mine 

Seven  Thirty  mine 

Lirerpool  mine 

Clay  mine 

Little  Giant  mine 

Thompnon  mine 

FifHt  north  extension  of  the  Metcalf  mine. 

White  Hawk  mine 

Oriental  mine 


Mining  district. 


Town- 
ship. 


I 


Range, 


Wallapai :  «3N.       18  W, 


Papaffo 


Copper  Moantain 
do 


CAUFORNIA. 

Alpine  Chuntp. 

Flint  Silver  mine  

Nnmber  One  and  Kamber  Two  qnartt  mine  and 

mill  site 

Ja;iper  Babcock  et  at  placer 


Calaveras  Ckmnt^. 

Lancha  Plana  and  Poverty  Bar  Wator  Company 

and  Richard  Lipkeman  placer ^ 

Philip  Foley  (nravel  mine 

Ki4i  Vista  Mining  Company  placer 

Bartola  quarts  mine 

An  tonio  Spolula  placer 

John  Kimball «(  al.  placer 

Giovani  Canepa  placer 


Del  Iforte  Cknintff, 

Ijeonidas  B. Grider etoLpiacer 

T.  J.  Jones,  Jr.  and  H.  O.  Jones  placer 

Moses  H.  Ferguson  and  Job  Frazier  placer. 

William  B.  Reeve  et  al.  placer 

S.  S.  Richardson  et  al.  placer 

William  B.  Reeve  et  oL  placer 

William  B.  Reeve  et  al.  placer 

Del  Norto  Mining  Company  placer 

Jamea  Camp  placer v. 

10  I 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Peck. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
U 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

0 
0 


Monitor 9&10N.   21  E, 


Rntter  Creek !    6N. 

Volcano !    7N. 


Poverty  Bar 4N. 

Mountain  Ranch I  5  N. 

Robinson  Ferry !  2  N. 

WestPoint 6  N. 

Douglas  Flat 3  N. 

do 3N. 

do 3N. 


i  45  N.  I 

i  45  N.  .' 
4.^&ir)N 

I  46  N.  ; 

!  46  N.  ■ 

46  N. 

46  N.  i 

46  N. 

47  N.  I 


11  E. 

12  E. 


low. 

13  K. 
l.i  E. 

13  E. 

14  E. 
14  £. 
HE. 


13  W. 
13  W. 
13  W. 
13  W. 
13  W. 
13  W. 
13  W 

13  W. 

14  W. 
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LUt  of  mining  claims^  cfc — Continaed. 


Name  of  mine. 


El  Dorado  County, 

Kinaldo  Folipplna  ef  aZ.  placer 

Cbnrch  ITnion  qnai-ts  mine 

J*overty  Point  qnartz  mine 

Thouia«  Hardie  placer 

Tlioinas  Shea  and  Samnel  Martin  placer 

Get»rge  W.  B  xr\ov>  et  al.  placer 

Anton  Bentlar  and  Thomas  Potts  placer 
Mount  Pleasant  qnartz  mine 

Fretno  County, 


Cerro 
Cerro 
Cerro 
Corro 
Cerro 
Cerro 
Cerro 
Cerro 


Bon  i  to  No. 
Itonito  No. 
Bouito  No. 
Bonito  No. 
lk>nito  No. 
Bonito  No. 
Bonito  No. 
Bonito  Na 


1  qniclcHilver 
8  qaicksilver 

3  quicksilver 

4  quicksilver 

5  quicksilver 

6  quicksilver 

7  qnlckfiilver 

8  quicksilver 


Inyo  County. 

Oreen-Eyed  Monster  lode 

Y(rDacio*Hilver  qnartz  mine 

IIiidHun  River  silver  mine 

Hemlock  mine 


Lake  County. 

Eagle  quicksilver  mine  and  mill  site 

Mariposa  County. 

Filiceana  quartz  mine  and  mill  site 

Jfono  County. 
Bullion  mine 


Napa  County. 

Vnnd  quicksilver  mine  and  mill  site 
Siiint  Gporge  qnicksiver  mine  and  mill  site 
Golden  Gate  quicksilver  mine  and  mill  site 

Nevada  County. 

Enrf'ka  Consolidated  Coppermine 

Dr^or  Croj'k  Minin;;  Company's  placer 

Oniaha  niinrtz  mine    , 

Allison  Kanch  tinartz  mine 

yranklin  (jnartz  mine 

iVnnsylvaiiia  qnarlz  mine . 

J*«'niiHvlvania  Gold  Mining  Company's  placer 

John  Stitlger  ft  al.  plucer 

MarkH  Zrllerback  placer 

M  «rkH  Zellf'rbuck  i>Iacer 

■\Viiliani  F  Cummings  placer 

Beujamin  E.  Reasoner  et  al.  placer 

K«'I)ublic  ([uartz  mine, 

l^tolumne  County. 

Sweopoy  quartz  mine  and  mill  site , 

M<(';mii  (MiHitz  mine  , 

(»'t\v  E.'ii:!*^  qnartz  mi  no  and  mill  site 

<'Iio  quartz  nnnp  and  mill  site 

Uiule  Sam  quartz  mine  and  mill  site 

J'laeer  County. 

KirVland  quartz  mine  and  mill  site 

Ophir  copper,  silver,  and  gold  mine 

Martin  Martz  placer 

Thomas  ('ampixll  placer 

"William  Borland  ct  al.  placer 

S.  L.  Iri-sl)  and  Joseph  Byrne  placer 

Plumas  County. 

Jennie  qnnrtzmine 

Hooper  Ext«*n8ion  qnartz  mine 

Mammoth  quartz  mine 

Sacramento  County. 

John  Long  et  al.  placer i 

Charles  ( ),  Winegar  rt  al.  placer 

San  Bernardino  County. 

Ramona  gold  qnartz  mine 

Jesus  Rodondo  quartz  mine 


mine  and  mill 
mine  and  mill 
mine  and  mill 
mine  and  mill 
mine  and  mill 
mine  and  mill 
mine  and  mill 
mine  and  mill 


ION. 


Empire  Copper 

Mtwney  Flat 

Grass  Valley 

do 

do 

Nevadi 

do 

Bunker  Hill 

ColumMa  Hill 

Bloomfield 

Chimney  Hill  and  Columbia  Hill. 

Relief  flill 

Eureka 


Tuolnmne 

, do  ... 

do  ... 

do  ... 

do  ... 


Ophir 

do    

Spring  Garden. 

Brushy 

do 

Wisconsin  Hill 


Granite  Basin 
Jamison 


Live  Oak 

Michigan  Bar. 


Town- 
ship. 

Ran^. 

2N. 

ICE. 

9N. 

10  E. 

UN. 

10  E. 

ION. 

HE. 

ION. 

11  E. 

UN. 

UK. 

UN. 

11  E. 

9N. 

13  E. 

16  S. 

10  E. 

16  S. 

10  E. 

1.5  S. 

10  E. 

15  S. 

10  E. 

I5S. 

10  E. 

1.5  S. 

10  E. 

16  a 

10  E. 

16  S. 

10  E. 

13  S. 

3.>  E. 

16  S. 

36  K. 

21  S. 

4.5  E. 

21  S. 

45  E. 

8  W. 


Holcomb  Valley 
, do 


4S. 

19  E. 

• 

0 

0 

ION. 

8  W. 

ION. 

8  W. 

ION. 

8  W. 

15  N. 

6E. 

16  X. 

6E. 

1.-)  X. 

8E. 

1.5  N. 

8E. 

1.5  N. 

8E. 

16  N. 

8E. 

16  N. 

J=<  E. 

17  N. 

8E. 

17  N. 

9  E. 

17  N. 

9E. 

17  N. 

9  E. 

17  N. 

JOE. 

18  N. 

HE. 

IN. 

14  E. 

IN. 

14  E, 

IN. 

14  E. 

IN. 

1.5  E. 

2N. 

,  16  B. 

12  N. 

8E. 

12  N. 

8E. 

13  N. 

10  E. 

MN. 

10  E. 

14  N. 

10?:. 

15  N. 

10  E. 

23  N. 

6E. 

22  N. 

HE. 

22  N. 

11  E. 

7N. 

8E. 

7N. 

8E. 

3N. 

!  1  E. 

3N. 

;  IE. 
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List  of  mining  claimsy  if-c. — Continned. 


Name  of  mine. 


Mining  district. 


Town- 
ship. 


San  Bernardino  Oounfy — Continaed. 

Green  Le-ad  qaartz  mine  and  mill  site 

Morongo  silver  mine  and  mill  site 

Shasta  Oountg. 

Donkey  copper  mine 

Poloai  quartz  mine  and  mill  site 

Sierra  Oountg. 

Highland  Mary  Mining  Company's  placer 

Biittefl  Union  qaartz  mine 

Ariel  quarts  mine 

Siskiyou  Oountg, 

Charles  M.Bailey  placer 

William  H.  Wood  placer 

Charles  M.  Bailey  and  William  Wood  placer 

Charles  M.  liailey  placer 

Stanislatu  County. 

Francois  Pache  and  John  Bvens  placer 

iSbfioiiia  County, 

Rattlesnake  and  East  Extension  Rattlesnake 
qnickiiilver  niineH  and  mill  sites,  and  West  Ex- 
tension Rattlesnake  quicksilver  mine 

Great  Eastern  ([uicksilver  mine 


COLORADO. 


Boulder  County. 


Holcomb  Valley 
do 


North  Cow  Creek 
Muletown 


Waboo. 
Sierra  . 
do 


Patricksville. 


Cinnabar . . . 
Guerneville. 


Sylvester  Donehty  placer Boulder.... 

I'tioraas  J.  Graham  placer do  .... 

George  W.  Ilorton  mill  site do  .... 

Ingram  lode GoIdHill.. 

Wjnadotte  lode do 

Grand  I>uke  li>de do 

Mineral  Point  lode do 

WhiU^Crow  lode do 

TilUe  Bntzellode  do  .... 

Dead  Me<li«'ine  lode do 

Baxter  lode  and  mill  site do 

Mlacrs'  Hope  lode ]   do 

Antioch  lode Sugar  L<iaf . 

La  PlaisaiiCM  lode j do 

Iven»  Phillip!*  placer ; do 

Frederick  L.  Hi g bee  placer Central 

Archimed-s  Iwlo Gold  Hill  .. 

Col  umbu«  lode  do 

Savannah  mine do 

Rejjeater  l«>do do 

( Jro  Cache  lode ' do 

Keystone  State  lodo do 

George  C.  Corning  e(  al.  mill  site ; do 

Grange  lode  and  mill  site j do 

Sakhrut  ^Mb^ Sugar  Loaf. 

I  vers  Phillips  and  Gardner  P.  Wood  mill  site ' do  — 

KdHt  Cohinibia  lode Ward 

Washington  Avonue  lode ..• do 

Boston  l<Mleand  mill  site , do 


do 
Grand  Island. 
do 


New  Mark»»l  liidw 
Virginia  lode  and  mill  site 

I  X  LbKlt* 

Grlinnton  Imle  do 

Silver  Brick  lode do 

Staten  Iwlund  lode | do 

Kalamaz-  •o  lode ' do 

Promis*'  lode do 

do 


l^oet  lode 

Clear  Creek  County. 

Patten  lode '  Idaho 

W.^LItlode Iowa 

Ohio  lode '  Montana 

Wood  IfMle '  Russell 

Anoka  County  lode '  Spanish  Bar 

OldburghKle  ' Trail  Creek. 

Preeland  I'Kle  do 

Black  Earth  Imle do 

VVjllianis  lode Virginia 

Cecil  lode Cascade 


3N. 
2N. 


33  N. 
31  N. 


91  N. 

aoN. 

SON. 


46  N. 
46  S. 
46  N. 
46  N. 


3S. 


UN. 

8N. 


IN. 
IN. 
^N. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 

N. 

N. 

N. 
3S. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
1  N. 
1  N. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
IN. 
1  N. 
IN. 
IN. 
IS. 
IS. 
IS. 
IS. 
IS. 
IS. 
IS. 
IS. 


3S. 
3S. 
3S. 
3S. 
3S. 
3S. 
3S. 
3S. 
3S. 
4S. 


Range. 

IW. 

a£. 

aw. 

6  W. 

9B. 
laE. 

laE. 

law. 
law. 
law. 
12  w. 

14  £, 


8W, 

low. 


71  W. 
71  W. 
71  W. 
71  W. 
71  W. 
71  W. 
71  W. 
71  W. 
71  W. 
71  W. 
71  W. 
71  W. 
71  AV. 
71  W. 
71  W. 

71  W. 

72  W. 
72  W. 
7-2  W. 
72  W. 
72  W. 
72  W. 
72  W. 
72  W. 
72  W. 

72  W. 

73  W. 
73  W. 
73  W. 
73  W. 
73  W. 
73  W. 
73  W. 
73  W. 
73  W. 
73  W. 
73  W. 
73  W. 

73  W. 
73  W. 
T3  W. 
73  W. 
73  W. 
73  W. 
73  W. 
73  W. 
73  W. 
73  W. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY   OF    THE   INTERIOR. 


List  of  mining  claims,  j-c. — Continaed. 


Kanie  of  mine. 


Mining  district. 


Clear  Greek  County — Continaed. 

Golden  Belt  lode Downieville. 

Comstock  lode , do 

French  lode i  Mill  Creek... 

Wall-street  lode i  Montana 

Charles  B.  Konntte  mill  site Upper  Union. 


David  J.  Bali  pUcer 

Kosencrans  lode 

George  Law  silver  mine . 

Borden  lode 

Seventy -six  lode 

Bald  Eagle  lode 

Twinlo<Te 

Rejmolds  lode 


do 

do... 

Arf^niine 
Cascade  .. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Griffith  ... 


Mamiamora  lode I do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 


Everett  lotle 

Argentine  silver  lode 

S  Iver  lode 

Winslow  lode  and  mill  site 

Griffith  lode 

MilU  County  lode 

r.  n.  Layden  lode 

Clear  Cre«k  Mining  and  Improvement  Compa- 
ny's mill  site. do 

Wttich  Discovery  lode do 

E«st  Victor  lode do 

Junction  lode do 

Kab-Treasary  lode '. do 

Morninf(  Star  lode i do 

Port  .1  er V is  lode do 

do 

do 

do 


Pulaski  lode 

Griffith  lode 

Saco  lo<lo 

Seven>thirty  lode 

Fred  Rogers  lode 

G  il  teueer  lotie 

Si  Iver  Glance  lode 

Fulton  Silver  lode 

Kub'y  lode 

Frost  barK  lode 

George  Teal's  mill  site 

Borleich  Mining  Company's  mill  site 

A.T.Stewart  lode ". 

Josephine  lode 

George  Teal's  mill  site 

Diamond  lode  and  mill  site 

John  Bn»wn  lode 

Silver  Leaf  lode 

Colorado  Territory  National  SilverMiuiug  Compa- 
ny of  Baltimore  City  mill  site 

Dead  Broke  lode 

Fountain  lode 

Colorado  Territory  National  Silver  Mining  Compa- 
ny of  Baltimore  City  mill  site 

Silver  Cloud  lode 

Davis  lode 

Bru ne  lode 

Col  lux  lode 


Griffith  and  Queens  . . 

Upper  Union 

do 

do 

Argentine 

Daily    

Griffith 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Griffith  or  Qneen» 

Griffith  or  Argeutiuo 
Queens 


Humboldt  lode 
Tennessee  lodo 
Virginia  lode.. 


Fremont  County. 


do 

.do 
.do 
.do 


do 

Upper  Union 
Arjjentine  ... 

do 

Daily 


HardiHirable *  2Q  S, 

do 

do 


GiJpin  County. 

Senator  lode 

Merchant  lode 

Gre>gorv  Extension  lodo 

Bobtail  lode 

Gregory  Kxtension  lode , 

Alma  lode , 

Lone  Star  lode , 

l*erigo  Imle , 

Homer  lodo 

Winnebago  lodo 

('oaley  lode , 

(lUnuVll  io<le 

Mammoth  lode 

Fmith  lodo ; .do' 

.£tua  lode do 


Gregory  Lo4le 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

Lnko  and  Pleasant  Valley. 

Phnpnix.   

Ind^pendpnt 

Central  City 

do   ..: 

Enterprise 

Eureka 

Gregory 


Town- 
ship. 

Kange. 

38. 

74  W. 

3S. 

74  W. 

3  8. 

74  W. 

38. 

74  W. 

3a 

74  W. 

3  8. 

74  W. 

3  8. 

74  W. 

4a 

74  W. 

4a 

74  W. 

4a 

74  W. 

4a 

74  W. 

4a 

74  W. 

4a 

74  W. 

4  8. 

74  W. 

4  a 

74  W. 

4a 

74  W. 

4  a 

74  W. 

4  a 

74  W. 

4a 

74  W. 

4  8. 

74  W. 

4  8. 

74  W. 

4  8. 

74  W. 

4  8. 

74  W. 

4  8. 

74  W. 

4  a 

74  W. 

4  8. 

74  W. 

4  8. 

74  W. 

4  a 

74  W. 

4  8. 

74  W. 

4a 

74  W. 

4  a 

74  W. 

4a 

74  W. 

4  8. 

74  W. 

4  a 

74  W. 

4  8. 

74  W. 

4  a 

75  W. 

4  S. 

75  W. 

4  a 

75  W. 

4  a 

75  W. 

4  a 

75  W. 

4  a 

75  W. 

4  a 

75  W. 

4  8. 

75  \V. 

4  8. 

75  W. 

4S. 

•5  W. 

4  a 

75  W. 

4  a 

75  W. 

4  8. 

75  W. 

4  8. 

75  W. 

4  8. 

75  W. 

4  8. 

75  W. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2QS. 

71  W. 

2-2  8. 

71  W. 

22  8. 

71  W. 

3  S. 

72  W. 

3  S. 

72  W. 

3  S. 

72  W. 

3  S. 

72  W. 

3  S. 

72  W. 

3  S. 

:2  W. 

I  8. 

73  W. 

2  S. 

73  W. 

3  S. 

73  W. 

3  8. 

73  W. 

3  S. 

n  W. 

3  8. 

73  W. 

3  8. 

73  W. 

3  S. 

73  W. 

3  S. 

73  W. 
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List  of  mining  claims,  <f'c. — Continned. 


Name  of  mine. 


Mining  district. 


OUpin  County— CoTkiinued. 

Gregory  lode Gregory 

Bates  lode { do    

Pratt  IfMie !  IIHnois  Central 

California  lode Nevada 


do 
do 
do 


B<>lcher  lode 

Dyke  lode  and  mill  site ■ 

Alger  lode 

Burrougliii  lode !.^...  do 

Adaddell  lode ■ 

Col.  Fry  lode 

Tucker  lo<ie  and  mill  site 

Knckford  lode 

Cataract  lode 


Pleasant  Valley. 

do 

Quartz  Valley. .. 

Kussell 

do 


Haaeltine  lode do 

Pendleton  lode  and  mill  site do 


HifudaU  Ootmiy. 

Samnel  TTade^al.  placer 

£noi»  T.  Ilotchkiss  et  al.  placer 

Joel  y.  Anider^laZ.  placer 

Frank  C.  Garbutt  and  James  W.  Abbott  placer 

Lake  County, 

Stone  Lode 

Lewis  Hayden  placer 


Lake. 


La  Plata  County. 

Highland  Mary  Ix>de  and  mill  site. 

Robert  Bruce  Mine 

Pride  of  the  West  Lode 


do 

do 

.do 


California. 


Animas 

do 

do 


Park  County, 

Heirs  of  Frederick  A.  Clsrk.  deceased,  placer Fair  Play. 

Fair  PUy  Gold  Mining  Company's  placer | do 

Mary  M.  Clark,  placer ;  Fair  Play  or  Snow  Storm 

Fair  Play  Gold  Miuing  Company's  placer <  Fair  Play. 


CouHolidated  Moutgomcry 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Nova  Zembia  lode 

Ivanhot^  lode 

P'UrnHido  quartz  mine 

Buffalo  Ut^ad  lode 

Bisiog  8im  lode 

8 v«et  Homt^  lode Buckskin  Joe 

'William  H.  Grose  et  al.  placer ' do 

Dodge  Union  No.  4,  Dodge  Union  No.  5.  ^d  Clea- 
ner lo<le8 do 

Security  lode . . . 

Eagle  lodo. 

Guinea  Pig  Imle 
Snow  Bird  lode . 


Jtio  Grande  County. 

Pear  J.  PetTJwn  et  al.  placer 

Little  Annio  lode 

Ferdinand  H.  Brandt  et  al.  placer. . 

Del  Nort«  lode 

Margaretta  lode 


San  Juan  County. 

Saxon  lode 

PI  in  Streak  Unle 

William  M.Nichols  lode 


Summit  County. 

Lone  Mun  lodo 

Tenth  Legion  lo«le 

I^irain  Iwle , 

Tariff  l«Mle , 

Silver  Falls  lode 

Moontainr'er  lode 

Whale  Imle  

Flagstaff  liMle    

NaUonal  Treasury  lode 

Savage  lo«le 

Peruvian  lode 


Consolidnted  Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Bucktikla 

do 


Summit. 

do  . 

do. 

do  . 

do  . 


TTticompahgre. 

Eureka 

Animas 


Pom 


.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 


Tunnel  lode  No.  5 !  Snake  River 


John  H.  Yonley's  mill  tits 

John  H.  Youlcy'ti  mill  Biie 

Waterloo  lode 

Blanche  lodo Snake  River 

Pbilena  B. Smith  placer  ..., ,.., '  Avalanche.. 


do 

do  ..... 

Montezuma 


Town- 
ship. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

:< 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


S. 
S. 

s. 
s- 

8. 
S. 

s. 

s. 
s. 

8. 
S. 
S. 
8. 
8. 
S. 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


9S. 

98. 

98. 

10  8. 


Range. 

73  W. 

73  W. 

73  W. 

73  W. 

TJ  W. 

73  W. 

73  W. 

73  W. 

73  W. 

73  W. 

73  W. 

73  W. 

raw. 

73  W. 

73  W. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77  W. 

77  W. 

77  W. 

77  W. 

8  8. 

8  8. 

8  8. 

88. 

8  8. 

8  8. 

9  8. 

9  8. 

9  8. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5S. 

5  8. 

5  8. 

5S. 

5  8. 

5  8. 

5  8. 

5  8. 

5S. 

5  8. 

5  8. 

5S. 

5  8. 

5  8. 

5  8. 

6  8. 

0 

78  W. 
78  W. 
78  W. 
78  W. 
78  W. 
78  W. 
78  W. 

78  W. 
78  W. 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

75  W. 
75  W. 
75  W. 
75  W. 
75  W. 
75  W. 
75  W. 
75  W. 
75  W. 
75  W. 

75  W. 
7«  W. 
7f>  W. 

76  W. 
76  W. 
76  W. 

0 
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List  of  mining  claims f  ^c. — Con  tinned. 


Karae  of  miDe. 


IDAHO. 

Alturas  County, 
Atlantic  mine  and  mill  iiite 


KARBA8. 


MitchM  County. 
Cawker  City  Salt  MiniDg  Company's  placer 


Mining  district. 


Middle  Boise. 


MOSTANA. 


Beaver  Head  County. 


Brownolle  lode 

8tapleton  lode  and  mill  site 

Grey  Jockey  lode  and  mill  site Vipond 

Mewonitoc  lode do 


Montana. 
do.. 


Forrest  lo<le 

Trapper  lode    

Monel  and  Maynard  lode 

Minnie  Gaffnt* y  lode 

True  Fis-ure  lode 

Avon  lode 

Cleve  lode  and  mUl  site 

Ariadne  and  Cleopatra  lode  — 
Atlautus,  Alta,  and  ilecla  lodes. 

Golden  Leaf  lode 

Toscarora  lode 


Deer  Lodge  County. 


James  M.  Wheelock  et  al.  placer 

John  R.  QniKley  et  aL  placer 

Alonzo  A.  Wbittier  and  Thomas  £.  Pounds  placer 

Nicholas  Gromniesh  placer 

Allie  Brown  lode  and  mill  site 

La  Plata  lode  and  mill  site 

Gam betta  lode 

William  IT.  Milrea  placer 

WilliA.m  McUormick  et  oL  placer 

John  W.  Stoner  and  John  Keating  placer 

Charles  Prv«o  et  al.  placer 

William  Williuras  placer 

David  L.  Iflbell  and  James  L.  iHboIl  placer 

William  W.  liiggins  et  aL  placer 

Arthur  Hagan  et  al.  placer 

Gem  lotlo 

Salmon  aud  Cliff  Extension  No.  2  lodes 

Little  Emma  lode  

Dennis  DriscoU  placer 

Jefferson  County. 

Frederick  Tielek  placer 

George  S.  Harrison  et  al.  placer 

Samuel  A.  Addis  and  William  R.  GibbingH  placer 

Old  Dau  Tucker  lode 

Lewis  A .  Rrt'dt-r  placer 

Henry  Kniphalls  et  al.  placer 

Minali  lotle 

At  Ease  Inde  and  mill  site 

Minah  lode  

Bismarck  and  Von  Arnim  lodes 

Bingham  ton  and  Rocker  lodes 

Leids  and  Clarke  County. 

Jean  Alexander  et  al.  placer 

William  A.  Chipman    aud    George  W.  Diviney 

placer 

Hawk  Eye  lode 

Winncotr.  McClellan  et  aL  placer 

Piirk  lode  

Peerless  lodo 

Thomas  A.  Ray  et  aL  ulacer 

Ilezekiah  Ui)>unlebuHU  «/ aZ,  placer 

Doctt)r  Ste«'l  Imlt^  and  mill  site  

National  Mining  and  Exploring  Company's  placer 

North  Pacilic  lodo 

Daniel  Stanton  lode ' 

South  ParUic  lodo 

Horse  Fly  lodo 


do 

Bryant. 
do 


do.. 

do  .. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do  .. 

Bannack. 
Montana . 


Town- 
ship. 


6S. 


Snow  Shoe  Gulch 
Prairie  Gulch .... 
Eureka  Gulch  ... 
Summit  Valley  . . 
do    


6& 

6a 

S. 
8. 
& 
8. 

S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 


Range. 


0 


low. 


8& 
0 


9N. 
UN. 
UN. 
ION. 

3N. 

3N. 


Range  Valley   I    3  N. 


American  Gulch 
Nevada  Creek 


Deer  Gulch . 

Nelson 

Pioneer 

Flint  Creek. 

do 

do 

Siberia 


Idaho 

Hot  Springs 


Sky  High 


Colorado . 

do  .. 

do  .. 

Boulder. . 


French  Bar ION 


1-2  N 

12  N. 
12  N. 
14  X. 
14N. 
1'2&13N 
9X. 

yN 

7N. 

7N. 

7N. 

0 


7N. 

8N. 
t'N. 
8N. 
9N. 
9X. 
7N. 
7X. 
7X. 
7X. 
7N. 


low. 

[lOdDll 

u  w. 
II  w. 
u  w. 

11  w. 
11  w. 
11  w. 
II  w. 
11  w. 
11  w. 
11  w. 
11  w. 
11  w. 
0 


6W. 
7  W. 

7  W. 
7&8W. 

8  W. 
8  W. 
8  W. 
8  W. 
8W. 

8  W. 

9  W. 
D  W. 

low. 

11  W. 

n  w. 

13  W. 

13  W. 

13  W. 

0 


IE. 
3  W. 
3  W. 
3  W. 
3  W. 
3  W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 


4 

4 
4 

4 
5 


Union 


ION. 
10  X. 

9X. 

UX. 

9X. 


Tjjcker  Gulch 

Park 

do 

Owvhe? ;    9  X. 

Grizzly  Gulch 9  X. 

10  X. 

'  lOX. 

T en  M  i  1  o i     dS. 

do '     8X. 

do 1     8X. 

do '     8X. 


IW. 

I     3  W. 
1     3W. 
3&4W. 
4W. 


W. 

w, 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
\y. 
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M.rBeofiQioe. 

UlnlDSdlitriDL 

To»T- 

•bip. 

Rauff. 

Zovu  (Wl  tJlarit  OwKy— Canlloand. 

an. 

as: 

38. 
4H. 
48. 

SB. 

il 

:l 

i 

IS. 

11 

Kitcauod  Kn.  1  wmt  of  R.  E.  Lw  ud  the  tiidj 

irga'arars  asrk-vsfci 

V    Axa 

,^v^        J<-w.r«-». 

I* 

a  w.' 

•  t! 
sw. 

3W'. 

3w; 

3W. 
3  wl 

JaUiuiliLICiiiK>it'<aai.pUegr 

PalrwntbwudBI^Iuid 

A™).(;.H»ii«^w^m»ii,H.H.iipi»o« 

SMph«iiG.lDn«i«t  St  plater 

John  a.SOnntd  uid  Ohhtc  r.OtldiTpluar 

Wiuccs  Trio.  Panclpp*  antlJnliB  Hiilirei  lodsi. 

William  P.rl»rj  pUoet 

Gi™aii 

i& 

Jfi««ia  Onm*. 

£Ug  CauMji. 

fHTila  (buo^. 

Ktohn«r<iMii,iPiiCoiBp.nrDfN..v:,.l. f-.h        ....  ,1, 

RkhmoudMiniBGCaBipuf  oINVv..;                                .( 

s£jKjg:2SSI.::-.::-.:::::::; 

iri'^i^^jr^-Kir 
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LUi  of  miming  elaimt,  fe, — Cootinned. 


If  aue  of  miiMk 


&  a  Baker  Iod« 
Pbobnioian  lode 


Lrnndtr  Oount^. 


PotOfli  mine 


JUneein  duniy. 


Dies  Senoree  lode 
Monteaama  lode. . 


XyonOmn^y. 


Iffoore  and  Martin  and  Transylvania  mines  ... 

Honitor  and  Independenoe  mines 

Yestal,  Young  Ameriea,  and  Pontionlas  lodes. 

Barcelona  mine  No.  1,soqUi  extension 

Baroelooa  mine  Na  1 .'. 

Bunker  Hill  lode 


WoodTiUe  lode 
Colorado  lode.., 
M^xioan  lode.. 

Olbtolode 

Bailey  lode..... 


Aor^  ONmfy. 


WhUB  Pint  Owmiy. 


Charter  Oak  lode 

Charter  Oi«  lode  and  mill  site 

Oh  Joe  mine 

John  Wild  North  mine  and  mill  site 

John  Wild  Sonth  mine  and  mill  site 

Uastoden  lode  and  mill  site 

Lids  lode 

Sldoralode 

Nevada  Chief  mine  and  mill  site 

Martin  White  Mining  Company's  mill  site 

Martin  White  Mining  Coropsny's  mill  site 

Martin  White  Mining  Company's  mill  site 

Martin  White  Mining  Compouy's  mill  site 

Carts  and  Keller  mine 

Gilligan  lode  snd  mi'l  site 

G'lligsn  east  lode  and  mill  site 

Gilligan  west  lo«le  and  mill  site 

Jenny  Lind  lode  and  miJ  site 

Allen  No.31ode    

War  Eagle  lode    

Mohawk  lode  and  mill  site 

Gen<*8ee  lode  and  mill  site 

Compensation  and  GomI  Luck  lode  and  mill  site. 

OBBOON. 

BiMker  Oouwty. 

Panl  L.  Shnmway  and  Marons  F.  Colt  placer 

Jed  A.  Blair  and  Fred  Monhot  placer 

Coot  Oounty, 

F.  G.  Lockhart  «f  oi  plAoer 

Qrant  County. 

Samnel  C.  Hillin  and  William  H.  Clark  placer  . . . 
Samiiol  C.  HilliH  and  William  H.  Clark  placer... 
John  Long  placer 

Jaekton  CatnUy. 

James  A.  Willson  et  cU.  itincer 

William  Hoffman  and  William  Ray  placer 

O.Jacobs  and  H.  Eelley  placer 

Joiephine  Oouniy. 

J.  H.  Reed  et  al.  placer 

James  Steel  s(  oZ.  placer 


Snnset  mine. 


UTAH. 

Box  aider  County, 


Mammoth  mine 


Millard  (huniy. 


Stella  mine  < 


Halt  Lake  County, 


Mining  diatxiel 


Reese  River 

Summit  and  Bunker  Hill  OoMoli- 
dated. 


Yellow  Pine 


Devil's  Gate  and  Chinatown 
do 


Phihkdelphia. 

, do 

Danville 

Spanish  Belt. 

do 

Tybo 


GoldHiU.. 
Virginia... 
.....do  . ... 
Gold  Hill .. 
Silver  Star. 


White  Pine.. 

do 

do 

do 

.....do  .  .... 

Lake 

do.:..., 

do 

do 

Ward 

do 

do 

.....do  . ..... 

Diamond 

Gold  Cafion . . 

do 

do 

do 

ScheU  Creek 

do 

do 

.....  do  . . . . . . 

White  Pine.. 


Willow  Creek. 
do 


Hinchos 


John  Day. 

do  ... 

do... 


Jackson  Creek. 

do 

Caj'ote 


Galice  Creek. 
do 


Lncian 


Gordon 


Big  Cottonwood. 


TowB< 
ship. 


19  K. 
16  N. 


18  K. 
1«N. 


1>N. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

16  N. 

17  N. 
17  N. 
17  N. 
17  N. 


It 

to 

19 
16 
16 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 
0 
0 


14  8. 
14  & 


27& 


0 
0 
0 


.18  s. 

38  S. 
0 


0 
0 


35  S. 


Range. 


14  S. 
4SB. 


tIB. 
UB. 


45S. 
45  B. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

SIB. 
SIB. 
SIB. 
SIB. 
SIB. 


9SB. 
96  B* 
36  B. 
36  E. 
raB. 
63  B. 
63  E. 
63  B. 
63  B. 
63  B. 
63  B. 
63  E. 
63  B. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


42  E. 

43  £. 


14  W. 


0 
0 
0 


3W. 

3  W. 

0 


0 
0 


6  W. 


PUBUC  LANDS. 
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IM  •/  mlniii^  elaima,  ^c— ContiDaed. 


Ktme  of  mine. 

If  ining  diatrlet. 

Town- 
ahip. 

Bange. 

Onc^Q  B«iii mine,... ».....,,,., •,,,.T .,.,.,.,-■,,■,. 

Bl£  Cottonwood 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0* 

0 

0 

4S. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

Unle  Fr*^  lliDe 

......do 

0 

Crown  Piinc6mine.... 

little  Cottonwood 

0 

Ftedeiiekmine.. ,.•,.,...,, 

do 

0 

Jj%'Dgd'*n  inlne..r ..,,., 

do 

0 

Liv9  YAokeemlne 

do 

0 

GeiMTft  lode « 

do 

0 

Oxford  lode 

do 

0 

Ely  mine 

Weat  Mountain.................. 

0 

OiooUi  Mid  Lncky  Bi^  OoiMolidnted  mine  ........ 

Gtiint  Chief  mine 

do 

0 

do 

0 

Telesraoh  mine 

do 

0 

liiner*»  Dream  Ho.  8  mine 

«lo 

0 

Hnmlin  mine 

do 

0 

Tampe  Eztemion.  Korthen*t  mine 

do 

0 

Hrdeepi** mine.  ».*      ...a..a.xAmx..  ..^^  j.^**.*^  * 

do 

0 

do 

0 

No  Yon  I>(m't  mine 

do 

0 

do 

0 

Ifontena  mine.... , 

do 

0 

Owjbee  mine - 

do 

0 

SiHich  and  K^wdv  mine  ...........1... 

do 

0 

do 

a 

Xea  Perces  Chief  mine 

do 

0 

aummU  County, 
vipgftfiff  mine 

do 

0 

Fintah .......x 

0 

Bullion  Vo.  3  mine..... 

Bnah  Valley.., 

5W. 

.  ..... do  ••.....■«,«....■«■......... 

0 

WanderlnE  Boy  mine ,..-.,. 

Camp  Floyd  ..................... 

0 

do k.... 

0 

B^ehtel  mine ....,, 

Ophir , 

0 

Qidonn  mine - ,, ,. 

......do...:..:.:..:......;....;;;. 

0 

Rattler  Nu.  9  mine 

do 

0 

Marr  J^llen  mine 

American  Fork 

0 

do 

0 

Sparrow  mine 

Provo , 

0 

Wtuatek  Oountj^ 

Blue  Ledjze 

0 

WTOMINO. 

Lammot  Du  Pont  et  a<.  noda  claim 

Natrona 

0 

do 

0 

Lainroot  Dn  Pont  ft  al.  fMxia  claim 

do 

0 

Ifj^Tom'^t  Dm  P^^nt  «oda  claim    ...*.. 

do 

0 
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LIST  OF  UNITED  STATES  SURVEYORS-GENERAL. 


Sarveying-districts. 

, 

Names  of  sorveyon-generaL 

Arizona,  Tnoaon •• 

California.  San  Fnuioisco  ................ .......... .... 

John  Wasson. 
John  W.  Ames. 

Colorado.  Denver  .................................. 

William  L.  CampbelL 
Henry  Espersen. 
Le  Roy  D.  BalL 
L.  F.  Cartee. 

Dakota,  Yankton 

Florida,  Tnllahassee  - .•••..•• 

Idaho,  Boii^City 

Lonisiana,  New  Orleans  ....•• ...••• .... .... 

O.  H.  Brewster. 

Minne^ta,  Saint  Paul 

Montana.  Helena. ...... ...... ....  ...*•• ...... ...... .... 

J.  H.  Baker. 
Roffwell  H.  Mason. 

Nebraska,  Piattemonth...... ••.. ...... ...... .... 

John  R.  Clark. 

Nevada,  Virfirinla  Citv -. 

E.  S.  Davis. 

New  Mexico.  Santa i6 

Henry  M.  Atkinson. 
Ben.  Simpson. 
Nathan  Kimball. 

Oreiron.  Portland 

Waabineton.  Olvmnia...... ...... ...................... 

William  McMicken. 

W vomiuiF.  Cbevenne .......... ....... .......... .... .... 

Ed.  C.  David. 

MIASOURI. 

Boonville. 

Ironton. 

Springfield. 

Al^BAMA. 

Mobile. 

Hnntsville. 

Montgomery. 

Mississirpi. 

Jackson. 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans. 

Monroe. 

Natchitoches. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. 
East  Saginaw. 
loDia. 
Marquette. 
Traverse  City. 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock. 
Caroden. 
Harrison. 
Dardanelle. 

FLORIDA. 

Gainesville. 

IOWA. 

Fort  Des  Moines. 
iSioux  City. 


UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICES. 

WISCONSIN. 


Menasha. 

Falls  of  Saint  Croix. 

Wausan. 

La  Crosse. 

Bayfield. 

Eaa  Claire. 

CAUFOSKIA. 

San  Francisco. 

Marysville. 

Humboldt. 

Stock^^on. 

Visalia. 

Sacramento. 

Los  Angeles. 

Shasta. 

Snsanville. 

Independence. 

NEVADA. 


Benson. 
Detroit. 
Redwood  Falls. 

OREGON. 

Oregon  City, 
Roseburg. 
Le  Grand. 
Lakeview. 
Dalles. 

DAKOTA  TER. 

Sioux  Falls. 

Springfield. 

Fargo. 

Yankton. 

Bismarck. 

Dead  wood. 

NEBRASKA. 


Carson  City. 
Eureka. 


Norfolk. 

Beatrice. 

Lincoln. 

Niobrara. 
WASHINGTON  TER.    Grand  Island. 

North  Platte. 
Olympia.  Bloomiugton. 

Vancouver. 

Walla  Walla.  new  Mexico  ter, 

Colfax. 

Santa  V6. 
MINNESOTA.         La  Mtsilla. 


Taylor's  Falls. 
Saint  Cloud. 
])u  Luth. 
Fergus  Falls. 
Worth  ingtou. 
New  Ului. 


KANSAS. 


Topeka. 
Suliua. 

Independence. 
Wichita. 


Kirwin. 
Concordia. 
Lamed. 
Hays  City. 

COLORADO  TKR. 

Denver  City. 
Fair  Play. 
Central  City. 
Pneblo. 
Del  Norte. 
Lake  City. 

IDAHO   TER, 

Bois^  City. 
Lewiston. 

MONTANA  TER. 

Helena. 
Bozeman. 

ARIZONA   TER. 

Prescott. 
Florence. 

UTAH  TER. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

WYOMING  TER. 

Cheyenne. 
Evaustou. 


PnBLIC   LANDS. 
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SWAMP  LANDS. 


No.  XStatement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  eeleotedfor  the  several  Statee  under  aeta  of 
Congreee  approved  March  2,  1849,  September  28,  1850.  (Revised  Statutes  </  UiUted  Stmies, 
section  2479,)  and  March  12,  1860,  {Revised  Statutes  of  United  States,  seetien  2490.)  up  to 
and  ending  September  30,  1877. 


SUtes. 


Ohio , 

IndiMia 

lUlnoU 

liisaoari..* 

AUbMna 

MiMimippi 

LooisUina,  (act  of  1849) . 
LoniBlana,  (aot  of  1650) . 

liiohlgao 

ArkanMM 

Florida 

WiMwnaiii 

Iowa 

California 

Minneaota 

Oregon 


Total 


AerM. 


46,50X41 


405.876.08 


453,460.49 


V 


Aoftfff. 


JicrtSm 


Aerss. 


!5S 


Acres* 


46,503.41 


9.333.74 

971. 644. 95 

1. 115. 61 


960.00 
1,037.75 


883, 684  30        1, 997. 75 


1. 83&  53       10, 383. 74 

70.369.95     678,558.78 

I      1,715.61 


73,108.48 


737, 1^.  54 


2-^ 


o 


H 
I.S54. 
S.367, 

470. 

8,010, 

10,605. 

54S. 

7.373, 

.8.«5«, 

^5,004. 

4.900. 

8.440. 

1.681, 

3.134. 

10, 


14 

789.90 
47QL89 


514.44 
649l90 
831.08 
830.13 
734.18 


538L37 
OOva  98 
730.18 
949.73 
580.56 
017.99 


67.683,045.76 


No.  4. — Statement  exihihitina  the  quantity  of  land  approved  to  the  several  States  uAder  acts  of 
Congress  approved  March  2,  1849,  September  28,  1850,  (Revised  Statutes  of  United  States^ 
section  24*^,)  and  March  12,  1860,  (Revised  StatuUs  of  United  States,  section  2490,)  up  to 
and  ending  September  30, 1877. 


Stotea. 


r 


Ohio 

Indiana 

niinois 

Misaonri 

Alabama 

Missiaeippi 

I«oai8iana,  (act  of  1849) , 
Lonisiana,  (act  of  1850). 

liichiKan 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

California 

Minnesota 

Oregon  


Acres. 


190.00 


Acres. 

40.66 

'46,*m26' 


Acres. 


6, 690. 14 
"*'36.*4i' 


3. 515. 13 
'57,989.67 


9. 333. 74 

103. 540. 57 

3,113.35 


Total 61,634.79  i  163,443.31 


33,667  13 


130.00 

840.00 

46,773.90 


80, 400. 03 


S. 

'g'S 


Acres. 


40.00 


3,303.86 
1,838.53 


5,083.39 


is 


Acres. 


40.00 

300.00 

40. 769. 30 


39,353.54 

579.87 

36.41 

1,  974. 46 


11, 727. 59 
5,680.85 

10. 163.  74 

»)7. 303. 14 

3,113.35 


330, 035. 05 


2-* 

ss 

o  « 


Acres. 

35.640.71 

1. 363.  916. 68 

1. 493,  474. 66 

4,435,851  57 

400.434.78 

3, 068. 643. 31 

8,390.977.35 

339.731.58 

5. 730. 356. 63 

7. 635. 837. 68 

11.797.436.98 

3.139.719.34 

933,333.70 

1,537.138.05 

1, 361. 135. 13 

4,  449. 54 


51, 315. 355. 50 


PUBLIC  LANDS. 
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No.  5. — SiatemmUexkihUing  ihsmumtiiy  of  land  patented  to  thoteveral  Statet  under  the  act9  of 
Congre9$  improved  Sq^tember^,  1850,  {Reuised  Statuiea  United  States,  eeoiion  2479,)  and 
Monk  1%  1860,  (Berieed  Staiatet  United  States,  section  2490,)  and  also  the  ^pianHty  oerti- 
fM  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  under  act  approved  Martk  2, 1849. 


Stetes. 


Ohio 

IndlADa., 

MiMoarl 


M&MlMippI 

LonisiMift,  (aet  of  1849) . 
LoniiilMift,  (aot  of  18S0) . 

MiehigAn 

ArkaniM , 

Florida 

WlMOUill 

Iowa 

California...* 

MiniMaota 

Oregra ........... ..... 


Total 


I 


0*90 

I 


A9M», 


1,095.00 


l,fl9&00 


& 


AWM, 


7S,9n.35 


6. 62a  14 


78,897.49 


Aeru. 


160.00 
29.346iSd 


39.667.12 


76.41 
6,430.43 


96a  00 

95, 589.09 

79.166.30 

4. 449. 54 


234,845.04 


AcrtM. 


11,846.99 
160.00 
640  00 


19, 64a  99 


ft.  • 

S3 


Acrts. 


loaoo 

96,174.30 


39,  .153. 54 

579.87 

6,946.49 

45,909.99 


1, 194. 39 

147, 497  99 

79,16a  30 

4, 449. 54 


414. 41&  36 


c  * 

H-3 


Aertg. 

95. 64a  71 

•1,996. 631.96 

tl.  453. 771. 67 

13,980.103.01 

399,719.61 

9.681,383.16 

8, 990. 977. 3f 

917.974:84 

&5. 657. 607. 19 

7.067.953.11 

HIO,  735, 403. 91 

3.071.419.61 

iri.  168, 037. 34 

1, 404. 524. 67 

1,915,319.93 

4.449.54 


47,993,30a9i 


*  4  %0.90  acre*  of  this  oootained  in  indemnity  patents  under  act  of  March  9, 1855. 
1 9.309.07  aerea  of  this  contained  in  indemnity  patents  under  aot  of  March  9. 1855. 
1 31.890.97  aorea  of  this  contained  in  indemnity  patents  onder  act  of  March  9. 1855. 
6 18.893.93  acres  of  this  contained  in  indemnity  paten ta  nnder  aot  of  March  9,  ItfSS. 
J  34.910.75  acres  of  this  cont«ln««d  in  indemnity  ]>atent«  under  act  of  March  9, 1855. 
if  321,388.99  acres  of  this  contained  in  indemnity  patents  under  aet  of  March  9, 1855. 


No.  6. — Condition  ofhounty  land  husinens  under  acts  o/1847,  1850,  1852,  and  1855,  showing 
the  issues  and  locations  witfK  bounty  land  tparrantu,  and  the  namher  outstanding^  from  ths 
commencement  •>/  operations  under  tiaid  acts  to  June  30,  1H77. 


Grade  of  warrants. 

Number    I      Acres 
iMueU.     .   thereby. 

1 

Number 
located. 

Acres 

embraced 

thereby. 

i 

Number 

outstand* 

ing. 

Acres 

embraced 

thereby. 

Act  of  1847. 160  acmi 

Act  of  1447.   40  acres 

80,«63 
7.583 

12, 906,  0^0 
303,320 

78.909 
7,051 

12, 625,  440 
2/42.040 

1.754 
532 

280,646 
21,281 

Total 

68. 246 

1.3, 209,  400 

85.960 

12, 907, 480 

2,286 

301,991 

Aet  of  1850. 160  acres 

Act  of  1850.  80anrc« 

Act  of  1850.   40  acres 

27.438  1    4.690.080 

57, 712       4, 616. 9*50 

103.971  :    4.158.840 

26,757 

56.112 

100,349 

4.281.120 
4.  4taa  960 
4,013.960 

681 
1,600 
3,622  1 

108,960 
128,000 
144.880 

Total 

189. 191     13.  ia\  880 

183.918 

19.  7H4. 040 

.'S.903 

381.840 

Act  of  1852, 160  acres 

Act  of  1852.   80  acres 

Actofl8S2.   40acres 

1.223 
1.698 
9.064 

195, 6^0 
135,840 
Mi,  560 

694.0(0 

1.191 
1.659 
8.870 

190.560 
13-2. 720 
3.'»4.  too 

32 

39 

194 

5.120 
3.120 
7.760 

Total 

11.985 

11. 720 

678.080 

265 

laooo 

Aet  of  1855.  lOOacren 

Act  of  185.'>.120acr^8 

Act  of  18.'»5. 100  acres 

Act  of  1655.   80  acres 

Act  of  la^.*).   60  acres 

Aet  of  1855,   40  acres 

Actofl855,    lOacres 

114.217 

96,940 

6 

49.  412 

359 

5:19 

5 

IH,  274.  72<) 

11,633,520 

600 

3,952,960 

21,540 

21,560 

50 

107.865 

89,979 

5 

47.629 

304 

459 

3 

17. 258. 400 

10.  VJl,  480 

500 

3.809.760 

1?<.240 

18.360 

30 

a  3.V3 

a  967 

1 

1,790 

55 

80 

2 

1.  «a  320 

83a  040 

100 

143.200 

3.300 

3,200 

99 

Total    

961.484 

33. 904. 95:) 

94a  937 

31. 902. 770 

15,247 

9.002.180 

• 

8UMMABT. 
Act  of  1847 

88,246 
189, 121 

11.985 
961.484 

13. 209,  400 

13. 16.5.  8ei0 

694.080 

33. 904. 950 

85.960 
183.218 

11.7i0 
24a  937 

12.907,480 

19,784.040 

678.080 

31. 902. 770 

9.286 

5.903 

965 

15,947 

301,990 

Act  of  1850 

381.840 
16.009 

Act  of  1852 

Act  of  1855 

2.002,180 

Total 

550,836 

6  \  974. 310 

597.135 

58,979,370 

93.701 

2, 701. 940 

DlPAimiBKT  OP  THB  INTBRIOR, 

Otneral  Land  OJfm, 


J.  A.  WILLIAMSON. 

Oommissionsr. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  SECBETABT  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 
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ral  Idnd  O/m,  IfoetmbtT  1, 187T. 


Bighlt  of  waji  grahU-d  to  railicai/  compauie*  iij  cwlniit  Sfnfrt  onrf  r«Ti/ori«. 


SlaWs ud Tanitorim.   DkteofUvB.      £        Fagn. 


JOM    *  18 

Tn„«  T  . 

JUr.   3,1 

T„n«   R  , 

CiUfoTDl. 

JuDsSO,! 

Oresanuid  Utah  T«r- 
rlt«ty. 

."ft,"". 

M«.  1,1 

Act  Knntlng  rlftat  of  <F*r  to  Iba  DareDoort  and 

Salnl  Paul  Company. 
Act  (tnnUnE  rl(btoriray  to  tbe  Great  Sonlben 

Rillwa;  Compiiny  for  100  reet  la  width  od  earh 

akde  of  laid  road  and  braiicb. 
Act  craDting  rigbt  of  wiv  to  Ibe  JaokiunTllla 

and  SalDt  Angnallne  Conipuiy  for  100  tetl  In 

wldtb  on  eauh  aida  uf  road  and  any  of   ita 

Urabcbeo- 
Aot  E'anllng  rl|;ht  of  vay  to  tha  West  Florida 

and  Mobile  Kailroad  Cooipany  for  100  feet  in 

width  on  each  aide  of  n>ad. 
Act  planting  Hiiit  of  var  tn  Ibe  Jackunvillv, 

PenwGola  andFloiida  Railroad  Companr.  ic 
Act  innting  light  of  nay  to  tbe  Atlaatlc,  GnU 

and  Wostern    India  Tranait   Kallroad   Com. 

nanv.  Afl. 

ig  right  of  way  to  tbe  Penaauila  and 


Lot  erantlng  right  of  way  to  tbp  Salmon  Creek 
Rallnwil  Cemiiany  for  100  feci  Id  vMb.  &t. 

IctgranlinE  rigbtof  wav  to  the  Arkauana  Va|. 
ley  Railway  Compaay  for  1"0  feet  In  widlli,  fcc. 

id  granting  right  of  way  to  the  Portland,  Dallea 
and  Salt  Lake  Company  for  l«l  feet  in  w  Id  lb. 
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BigkU  of  wajf  granted  to  railwa^f  oompanie$  in  certain  Staiee  and  Xarritoriee—Continned. 


SUftM  and  Territories. 


TJUh  Territory 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 


Dakota  Territory 
Do 


Utah,  Idabo.  and  Mon- 
tana Territories. 
Utah  and  Montana 


Wyoming  Territory. 
Do .-.. 


Date  of  laws.     B       Page. 


Dec  15,1870 
Mar.   3,1875 

Mar.  3,1875, 

Mar.  3,1875 

Mar.  3,1875 

Mar.  3,1875 

Dec.  15. 1870 
Jane  1,1879 
Jane  1,1879 
Mar.  3,1873 
Mkr.  3.1873 
Mar.   3,1873 


Colorado June  8,1879 


Do. 
Do. 


Mar.   3,1875 
Mar.   3.1875 


Do Mar.    3,1875 


Do [Mar.    3,1875 


Do Mar.   3,1875 


Do 'Mar.    3,1875 


Do Mar.  3,1875 

I 

Do Mar.  3,1875 

Do Mar.  3,1875 

Oregon 'Mar.  3,1875 

Minnesota i  Mar.  3,1875 


Xevada  and  Oregon 


Feb.    5,1875 


Washington  Territory.' Mar.   3,1869 


Do Mar.    3,1P73 

New  Mexico  Territory.  June  8, 1^7*2 


Name  of  railroad. 


395  Act  granting  right  of  way  to  the  Utah  Central 
Company  for  900  feet  in  width.  Sen. 

489  Act  granting  right  of  way  to  the  Wasatch  and 
Jordan  Valley  Company  for  100  feet  in  width, 

489    Act  granting  right  of  way  to  the  Soothem  Bail* 

road  Company  for  100  feet  in  width.  Sto. 
4£)    Act  granting  right  of  way  to  the  San  Pete  Valley 

Company  for  100  feet  in  width.  &c. 
489    Act  granting  right  of  way  to  the  Utah  Western 

Bailroad  Company  for  100  feet  in  width.  Sco. 
489    Act  granting  right  of  way  to  the  Bingham  Csfion 
and  Camp  Floyd  Company  for  100  feet  in  width 
Sco. 
18         306     Act  granting  right  of  way  to  the  Dakota  Soath* 

em  Company  for  ICO  feet  in  width,  Sco. 
17         909    Act  granting  right  of  way  to  the  Dakota  Grand 

Trunk  Company  for  100  feet  in  width,  &c. 
17         919     Act  granting  right  of  way  to  the  Utah.  Idaho  and 
Montana  Company  for  100  feet  in  width,  &c. 

17  619  Act  sranting  right  of  wmt  to  the  Utah  Kortheni 
BaUroad  Company  for  100  feet  in  width,  Sm, 

18  489    Act  granting  right  of  way  to  the  Wyoming  Cen  • 

tnd  Company  tar  100  feet  in  width,  && 
18         489  ,  Act  granting  right  of  way  to  the  Evanston  and 
[  Montana  Company  for  100  feet  in  width.  Sec. 

17  339     Act  granting  right  of  way  to  the  Denver  and 

Rio  Grande  KiUlway  Company  for  100  feet  in 
width,  See. 

18  489  Act  granting  righ  t  of  way  to  the  Pueblo  and  Salt 
Lake  Railway  Company  for  100  feet  in  width, 
Sm. 

18  i       489  !  Aet  granting  right  of  way  to  the  Colorado  and 

I  New  Mexico  Railroad  Company  for  100  feet  in 

j  •  width,  dto. 

18  482     Act  ffraniing  rii^ht  of  way  to  the  Denver  and 

I  Micidlo  Park  Railway  Company  for  100  feet  in 

width,  &c. 

18  ,       482  i  Act  (^ranting  right  of  way  to  the  Spanish  Range 

!  Railway  Company  ft>r  100  foet  in  width,  Sec. 

18  482     Act  granting  right  of  way  to  the  Paublo  and  Ar> 

'  '      kannas  Valley  Railroad  Company  for  100  feet  in 

width,  Sec. 
18  I        482     Act  granting  right  of  way  to  the  Denver.  Sonth 
I  I      Park  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  100  feet 

in  width.  Sec. 
18  I       482     Act  granting  right  of  way  to  tho  Arkansas  Val- 
i      ley  and  New  Mexican  Railway  Company  for 
I  100  foet  in  width,  &a:. 

18  482     Act  granting  right  of  way  to  the  CaQnn  City  and 

San  Juan  Railway  Company  for  100  feet  in 
I  width,  d:a 

18  489     Act  grantine  right  of  way  to  the  Saint  Vrain 

!  Railroad  Comiwny  for  106  foet  in  width.  Sec. 

18  482     Act  granting  riirht  of  way  to  the  Port  OrCord 

I      and  Roneburg  Railroad  Company  for  100  feet  in 
width.  See. 
18  I       482  '  Act  sranting  richt  of  way  to  the  Worthington 
I  and  SioQx  Falls  Railroad'  Company  for  100  feet 

in  width.  Sec. 
18  306     Act  granting  right  of  wav  and  depot-gronnds  to 

the  Oregon  Central  Railway  Company. 
15  325     Act  grantiuK  right  of  way  to  the  Walla  Walla 

aud  Columbia  River  Railroad  Company  for  100 
fei^t  in  width.  &c. 
17  I        613     Act  amendatory  of  the  original. 
17  343     Act  granting  licht  of  way  to  the  New  Mexico 

I      and  Gulf  Railway  Company  for  100  feet  in 
width,  Sec. 
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▲TTACHMBirr  OF  SAILBO4.D  RIGHT.S. 

No.  9. — T\Me  showing  the  Ume  when  ike  various  railroad  rights  aita^  to  ike  lands  groMtod, 

80  far  as  at  present  determined. 


Illinois  .... 
IClMiMippi 


AlaibMna 


FlovidA 


Iioolafaiift. 


ICiasouri. 


lOWft 


MichigAD 


Nmdm  of  roads. 


niinois  Central 

Mobile  and  Ohio  Biver 

Yiekslrarg  aad  Meridian,  focmeily 

the  Boathern. 

Onlf  and  Ship  Idand 

Mobile  and  Ohio  BiTor 

Alabama  and  Florida 

SelmiL  Borne  and  Dalton,  fonneri/ 

Alabama  and  Tenneiaee. 

Cooaa  and  Teaneoaee 

Cooaa  and  Chattanooga 

Mobile  and  Girard 

Alabama  and  Chattanooga,  for- 

meriT  the    Kortheaatem    and 

Sonthweetem,  and  Wills  Valley 
South  and  Novth  Alabama,  for* 

neriy  the  Tennessee  and  Al*> 

bamaCentraL 

Florida  Ballioad 

Florida  and  Alabama 

Pensaeola  and  Georgia 


Florida,  Atlantio  and  Onlf  Central 

Yioksbnrg,  HhroTeport  and  Texas 
New  Orleans,  Opelousas  and  Great 
Western. 

Little  Book  and  Fort  Smith , 

Cairo  and  Fulton 

Memphis  and  Little  Bock 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph 

Pociflc  and  Southwentern  Branch 
Saint  Lonis  and  Iron  Monutain 

Extension. 
Burlington  and  Miseouri  Bivor  . . . 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific  . 
Cedar  Bapids  and  Missouri  Biver. 

Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City 

McGregor  and  Missouri  Bivor  . . . . 


Sioux  City  and  Saint  Paul 

JaoksoD,  Lansing  and  Saginaw.. 

Flint  and  IVre  Marritiette 

Grand  Bapids  and  Indiana 


Bay  de  Noquet  and  Marquette... 

Houffhton  and  Ontonagon,  former- 
ly Marquette  and  Ontonagon. 


Dates. 


September  SO,  1690.  (Grant  ftilly  adjusted.) 
September  ao.  1850.  (Grant  fUly  adjusted.) 
Aognsl  31, 1857.    (Grant  fnlly  wdUnsted.) 

^Norembar.  1800. 

8aptomber90,1850.    (Grant  folly  acUnsted.) 

*AngQstao.i8ae. 

May  90. 1857. 

*Deo8mberS7, 1858. 
*Jnly3, 1858. 
*May  13,1858. 
*Oetoberll,1858. 


May  its,  18(W,  between  Deoatnr  and  a  Junction 
with  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Baiiroad,  in 
township  S9  south,  range  9  west,  and  May  30, 
1871,  between  that  point  and  Montgomery. 

*From  snrrey  in  the  field,  whioh  was  between 
May  17.  ISMS,  and  January  10, 1857. 

*From  May  17  to  31, 1856L 

*  March  3, 1857.  between  Tallahassee  and  Alli- 

gator, in  township  18  sontii,  range  17  east,  and 
fh>m  September  1  to  October  93, 1857,  between 
Tallahassee  snd  Penssoola. 

*  February  17, 1857,  in  the  granted,  and  Septem* 

her  7, 1857,  in  the  indemnity  limits. 

January  97, 1857. 

t  October  9.  IKM,  between  Kew  Orleans  and  Ope- 
lousas, and  December  19,  IKM,  between  Ope- 
lousas and  the  Texas  boundary. 

August  13,  18J5.  and,  under  the  reviving  aot 
May  13, 1887. 

January  17, 1855,  and,  under  the  reviving  act, 
July  98, 18116. 

August  18,  1855,  and,  under  the  reviving  act, 
May  13, 1867. 

March  8, 1853.  in  the  granted,  and  June  16, 1853, 
in  the  indemnity  limits.  (Grant  virtually  ad- 
Justed.) 

18.'>3.    (Grant  fully  adjusted.) 

April  7,  1870. 

March  94, 1657.    See  Supreme  Court  Beports,  0 

Wallace,  p.  89,  Baiiroad  Company  vt.  Fremont 

County. 
Survey  in  the  field,  which  was  Arom  October  91, 

1856,  to  Msrch  S,  1857. 
Survey  in  the  field,  which 

1,  1KS6,  to  July  19,  1857. 
Survey  in  the  field,  which 

Augusts],  1856. 

*  August  19.  Iij64.  Arom  McGregor  to  section  19, 

township  95  uortli,  range  35  west 

From  that  point  to  the  southwest  comer  section 
18,  township  96  north,  range  28  west,  between 
November  30  and  December  5, 1868,  and  fh>m 
that  point  to  a  connection  with  the  Saint  Paul 
and  Sioux  City  Road,  between  June  98  and  30, 
1869,  the  dates  of  survey  in  the  field. 

Survey  in  the  field,  which  was  between  Septem- 
ber 97  and  October  4, 1866. 

August  4, 1858. 

August  3,  1857. 

November  17, 1857,  between  Grand  Bapids  and 
the  Strait  of  Mackinac. 

March  15, 1866,  between  Grand  Bapids  and  Fort 
Waj-ne,  Indiana. 

December  1, 1857.  (See  Secretary's  decision  of 
April  19,  1859,  Lester.) 

June  93, 1859. 


from  September 
fh>m  May  30  to 


*  Time  taken  as  definite  location  from  data  on  file  in  this  ofiBce,  subject,  however,  to  correction  upon 
receipt  of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

t  By  the  act  of  July  14,  ltf70,  the  lands  granted  west  of  Brashear  City  were  declared  forfeited  to  the 
government,  and  have  since  been  restored  to  homestead  entry,  excepting  those  falling  within  the  limits 
«f  the  grant  of  March  3,  1871,  to  the  New  Orleans,  Baton  Bouge  and  Vicksburg  Baiiroad. 
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No.  d.^Tdble  showing  ike  Hme  when  the  various  railroad  rights  aCfoc^  4^ — Continued. 


Sutet. 


Kamee  of  roads. 


'WiMonaio 


Chioaco  and  Northwestern,  for* 
merlv  Chio&ico,  Saint  Paul  and 
Fond  da  Lao. 

Wlsoonsin  Centra],  formerly  Por- 
tage, Winnebago  and  Superior. 

West  Wisconsin,  -fomierly  La 
Crosse  and  Milwankee  and  To- 
mail  and  Saint  Croix  Boads. 

Madison  and  Portage 

Wisconsin  Bailroaa  Farm  Mort- 
gage Comi»any. 

Saint  Croix  and  Lake  Saperior 
and  Braacb  to  Bayfield. 


Minnesota 


Kansas 


Saint  Paal  and  Paeiflc 


Saint  Paul  and  Pacifio,  Saint  Yin- 
cent  Extension. 
Winona  and  Saint  Peter 


Minnesota  Central 


Saint  Paul  and  Sionx  City 


i«ake  Saperior  and  Mississippi. 
Hastings  and  Dakota 


Dates. 


Sonthem  Minnesota 


Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 


From  Fond  da  Lao  to  the  north  boaadaary  of  tha 
State.  Sarrey  in  the  field,  whloh  was  between 
May  1, 18.VI.  and  October  16, 1857. 

September  7, 1860. 

July  13, 1857,  ftxHn  Tomah  to  Lake  Saint  Croix. 
Maroh  tKi,  1865,  to  additional  grant  under  act 

May  5, 1864. 
Jane  16,  1857. 
Joly  13, 1857. 

NoTomher  t,  1857,  antlrs  main  line,  except  be- 
tween Presoott  and  the  soatii  line  of  township 
34  north,  which  was  from  November  94  to  De- 
cember 8, 1857,  sarrey  in  the  field. 

Branch  line  from  sarvey  in  the  field,  which  was 
between  May  3  and  Jane  10, 1858. 

April  S9, 1865,  to  additional  grant  onder  act  of 
May  5. 1864. 

November  9. 1857,  within  6-mUe  Umlts,  and  Jan- 
nary  16, 1858,  between  6  and  15  mile  limits  of 
the  main  line  and  branch  to  Crow  Wing,  and 
Maroh  3, 1865,  to  additionai  grant  ander  that 
act. 

From  sarvey  in  the  field,  which  was  between 
May  18  and  September  91,'i87L 

Jnly  17, 1857,  from  Winona  to  the  west  line  of 
township  110,  range  31  west,  in  the  6-mUe 
limits,  snd  March  S3, 1858,  between  the  6  and 
15  mUe  limits. 

From  that  point  to  the  west  line  of  township 
108,  range  37  west,  sarvey  in  the  field,  whion 
was  In  April,  1864.  (See  Secretary's  dedalon 
of  Angast  15. 1874.) 

Janoary  19,  1867,  from  that  point  to  the  Big 
Sioax  River,  in  Dakota  Terntorf . 

To  original  grant  from  sanrey  in  the  field,  which 
was  Detween  Jane  8,  and  Xnly  35. 18S7,  and  to 
additional  grant  nnder  act  of  Maroh  3, 1863, 
date  of  sot 

From  Saint  Paul  to  seoUon  98,  township  106 
north,  range  34  wes^sarvey  in  the  field,  which 
was  fh>m  J  one  8  to  October  8.  1857.  in  the  6- 
mile  limite,  and  March  38,  1858,  between  the  6 
and  15  mile  limits. 

From  that,  point  to  section  30,  township   104 
north,  range  39  west,  from  October  31  to  No- 
vember 8,  1858,  within  both  6  and  15  mile 
limits. 

From  that  point  to  the  soathern  boandary  of 
Minnesota,  Jane  3f ,  1866. 

To  the  additional  grant  ander  the  act  of  May 
13, 1864,  from  date  of  act.  where  the  road  was 
already  definitely  located. 

September  35,  1866. 

Sarvey  in  the  field,  which  was  from  Angast  95 
to  October  36, 1866. 

From  the  Mississippi  River  to  Hoaston,  sarvey 
in  the  field,  whioli  was  from  Jaly  91  to  Aagast 
5.  1857. 

From  Hoaston  to  section  93,  township  104  north, 
range  8  west,  July  4.  1866. 

From  that  point  to  section  3,  township  103  north, 
range  18  west,  Janaary  1,  1867. 

From  that  point  to  section  31,  township  104 
north,  range  37  west,  November  S9,  1866. 

From  that  point  to  section  4,  township  104  north, 

f  range  39  west,  October  34,  1866. 

From  that  point  to  the  western  boandary  of  the 
State,  from  survey  in  the  field,  which  was  be- 
tween October  18  and  26,  1870. 

From  Junction  City  to  Coanoll  Grove,  from  sar- 
vey in  the  field,  which  was  between  Septem- 
ber 5  and  31,  1866. 

From  Council  Grove  to  Emporia,  Angast  10, 
1866. 

From  Emporia  t>o  the  Osage  laods,  fh>m  sarvey 
in  the  field,  which  was  between  September  ii 
and  28.  1866. 

From  the  north  boundary  of  the  Osage  Isnds  to 
the  southern  boonUary  of  Kansas,  October  15. 
1867. 
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SUtes. 


Eaxiaas 


Names  of  roadt. 


California. 


MiMoari  Hirer,  Fort  Soott  and 

Oaif. 
LeaTeoworth,  Lawrence  and  Gal* 

veston. 


Saintt  Joseph  and  Denver  City. .. 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe . . . 


COBPOBATIONB. 


Union  Pacific. 


Central  Pacific. 


First  one  hundred  miles  west  from  Omaha,  Oc- 
tober 19,  1864. 

Second  one  hundred  miles,  Jnne  30. 1866. 

From  the  9U0th  to  the  380ih  mile-post,  November 
23, 1866. 

From  the  3d0th  mile-post  to  Brown's  Summit, 
(nearly  to  the  700tb  mile-poet,)  survey  in  the 
field,  which  was  from  April  1  to  November 
15,  1867. 

From  Brown's  Summit  to  Ogden,  survey  in  the 
field,  which  was  from  May  1  to  July  30, 1868. 

Withdrawal  takes  effect  for  the  first  hundred 
miles  of  road,  within  15-mile  limits,  December 
16, 1863,  the  date  when  the  company  filed  their 
map  of  general  route  in  the  department,  and 
between  the  15  and  20  mile  limits  July  2,  1864, 
date  of  additional  erant.  Withdrawal  takes 
effect  from  the  100th  mile-post  west  from 
Omaha  to  Salt  Lake  City,  June  28,  1865,  the 
date  when  the  map  of  general  route  was  filed 
in  the  department.  (See  Secretary's  decision 
of  February  27, 1875.) 

From  Sacramento  east  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 13  north,  range  8  east,  within  ten  miles 
of  the  road,  Jnne  1, 1863,  and  within  twenty 
miles,  July  2, 1864,  date  of  act. 

*  From  that  point  to  the  east  line  of  township  17 
north,  range  13  east,  September  14,  1866. 

*  From  that  point  to  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Trnckee 
River,  in  township  20  north,  range  24  east, 
Nevada,  October  25,  1867. 

From  that  Point  to  Humboldt  Wells,  December 
18,  1866. 

From  that  point  to  Monument  Point,  (head  of 
Salt  Lake,)  January  16,  1867. 

From  that  point  to  Ogden,  July  18, 186a 

First  twenty  miles  northward  from  San  Jos6, 
October  3,  1866. 

From  that  point  to  Sacramento,  from  survey  in 
the  field,  which  was  between  January  28  and 
December  15,  186a 

From  the  boundary  line  between  Missouri  and 
Kansas  to  section  17,  township  11  south,  range 
18  east,  Kansas,  February  13,  1864. 

From  that  point  to  Fort  Klley,  from  survey  in 
the  field,  which  was  between  February  13, 
1864,  and  February  18,  1865. 

From  Fort  Riley  to  the  405th  mile-post,  (Sheri- 
dan, Kans.,)  March  3,  1869,  date  of  act. 

From  that  poiut  to  Denver  (^ity,  from  survey  in 
the  field,  beeiuning  Juno  29,  1869,  and  ending 
April  25,  1870,  at  the  635th  mile-post^ 

*  Time  taken  as  definite  locitinn  from  data  on  file  in  this  ofii<3e,  subject,  however,  to  corrections  upon 
receipt  of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 


Western  Pacific 


Kansas  Pacific. 


Dates. 


Febrtiary  11, 186a 

November  15, 1866,  from  Lawrence  to  the  north 

boundary  of  the  Osage  lands. 
November  26, 1867,  to  the  southern  boundary  of 

Kansas. 
March  21, 1870. 
From  Atchison  to  Emporia,  snfvey  in  the  field,. 

which  was  from  November  28, 1865,  to  January 

1,  1866. 
From  Emporia  to  Wichita,  sur\'ey  in  the  field, 

which  was  from  May  18  to  July  13,  1869. 
From  the  sixth  principal  meridian  near  Newton 

to  section  27,  townsnip  23  south,  range  5  west, 

September  23, 1^1. 
From  that  point  west  to  section  33,  township  22 

south,  range  6  west,  October  8, 1370. 
From  that  point  west  to  the  mouth  of  Pawnee 

Creek,  in  township  22  south,  range  16  west, 

survey  in  the  field,  which  was  from  June  21  to 

December  1,  1870. 
From  that  point  to  the  west  line  of  range  27 

west,  March  22,  1872. 
From  that  point  to  thd  western  boundary  of  the 

Sute.  May  30,  1872. 
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No.  9,^Table  tihowing  ike  Ume  token  ike  varitme  railroad  rifhte  atUuh,  ^^--Continaed. 


SUtM. 


Celondo. 


NelnmskA 


California 


IJTamMof  roads. 


CoBPOBATioss— Conitauea. 

DuPTW  PacMo,,,,., .,,..,,..., 
Ceiitnl  BnuMb  Unioii  Paoiflc. . 

Bntliiurton  and  Mlaaonri  Blver 
SliNix  City  and  Padflo 

Kotthflni  Padilo 


Atlantic  and  Pacific 


Texas  Pacific. 


New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  and 
Vicksbarg. 


Placer\'ille  and  Sacramento  Valley 


Stockton  and  Copperop.lis. 


Maroh  S,  1889,  date  of  aot 

Janoary,  18M,  within'  tha  10-mile  limita.  and 
Jnly  8,  1864,  date  of  act,  within  the  SO-mile 
Umite. 

Jnne  15. 1865. 

November  9,  1886.  in  Nebraaka.  and  in  Iowa 
fhmi  survev  in  the  field,  whieh  was  between 
November  80  and  December  7, 1886. 

From  a  Janction  with  the  Lake  Saperlor  and 
liiasfsaippi  Bead,  in  Hinneeota,  to  the  Bed 
Biver  of  the  North,  November  81, 1871. 

From  the  Red  Biver  of  the  North  to  the  Mla- 
aonri Biver,  in  Dakota  Territory,  May  86. 
1873. 

From  Kalama,  Washington  Territory,  north  to 
Tenlno,  sixty-five  mllee,  September  13, 1873. 

From  Tenino  to  Taotmia,  on  ^ofet  Sound,  May 
14, 1874. 

Aocording  to  a  decision  of  the  Seeratary  of  the 
Interior,  dated  Mareh  88,  1873,  the  first  with- 
drawal of  lands  takes  eflVict  tnm  the  aooept- 
anoe  of  the  map  of  general  roate  by  the  oe- 
parU&ent,  from  which  time  settlraient  is  ex< 
oloded  from  the  granted  sections,  and  the  alter- 
nate reserved  seetions  ara  raised  to  fiJO  per 
acre. 

The  first  map  of  general  route  through  Minne- 
sota and  a  portion  of  Washington  Territoiy 
was  accepted  August  13, 1870.  Subseqnentiy 
amended  in  parts  both  in  Minnesota  mm 
Washington  Territory. 

The  map  of  general  route  throach  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  and  a  portion  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritories was  accepted  February  81, 1878: 

The  map  of  general  route  of  the  branoh  line,  in 
WashiD^gton  Territory,  was  accepted  August 
15,1873. 

From  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  the  western  boundary 
of  the  State,  December  17,  lc<66. 

From  that  point  to  the  month  of  Kingfisher 
Creek,  in  Indian  Territory,  December  8, 1871. 

From  that  point  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  New 
Mexico,  February  7, 1873. 

From  that  point  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Cal- 
ifornia, March  13.  1873. 

From  San  Francisco  to  San  Miguel,  Cal.,  March 
13,1873. 

Through  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  and  part  of 
San  Bernardino.  Cal.,  Maroh  13, 1873. 

From  San  Miguel  Mission  to  the  Los  Angeles 
County  line,  August  15,  1873. 

From  a  point  in  township  7  north,  range  7  east, 
S.  R  M.,  San  Bernardino  County,  to  Uie  Colo- 
rado River,  Aiigiist  15, 1873. 

Road  not  yet  definitely  located.  Lands  with- 
drawn upon  a  preliminary  line,  withdrawal 
taking  effect  from  date  of  receipt  of  the  order 
at  the  district  land  oflices,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows: New  Mexico  Territory,  December  4, 
1871:  Arizona  Territory,  December  86,  1871  ; 
California,  October  15, 1971. 

Road  not  yet  definitely  located.  Lands  with- 
drawn upon  a  preliminarv  line,  taking  effect 
from  date  of  receipt  of  tde  order  at  the  dis- 
trict offices,  which  was  as  follows:  Letter  of 
November  89,  1871,  received  at  New  Orleans 
December  11,  1871  ;  letter  of  November  89, 
1871,  received  at  Natchitoches  December  80, 
1871 :  letter  of  Mart-h  37, 1873,  roceived  at  New 
Orleans  April  3, 1873. 

Juno  36,  imi.  (Grant  declared  forfeited  by  aot 
of  April  15,  1874,  and  lands  restored  to  mar- 
ket) 

Oct'Ober  li^,  1867.  (Grant  declarod  forfeited  by 
act  of  June  15, 1874,  and  lands  restored  to  mar- 
ket.) 
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No.  9.— ToMs  tlMrfv  tt«  NiH  trJiM  lk«  tmrioM  fwflronit  n'ffUi  sUook,  ^.— CoDtlniied, 


CospoKiTion — CoDUoasd. 

OlUDO  Branch  of  the  Cen'j«]  Pa 
dflo.  rannerlr   Ciliroinln  uc 


Soathern  PaoiOa,  ef  CiUrorBia.. 


Oregon  ant  Califainl*... 


Ongoa  Ceatnl . . 


From  reoelpt  of  letter*  of  wLthilrawal  «t  t 
dbtrlct  tud  offlDW,  whloh  iru  u  foUoii 
Unnsvllle.  KoTeinber  U.  18^;  SKramen 
HoTember  SS.  IWT;  HaoibolcK.  Dooember 
IBS);  ShuU.  SBpMDilur  «,  1871,  (which  lit 
dau  iDclndw  lanJu  rrom  towDihip  3a  north 


Flr»t  wlthdrswi.    .._.  ,     . 

1801.  date  Bt  flllDR  tbo  mnp  of  geoenil  mate 
In  Uiii  Gennal  Land  Office.  (Rae  Seonlarr'i 
dsoMon  oT  April  3-1.  lini.  In  cue  at  Alfred 
QneeoN,  SoDlbem  Fulflo  Kail rud  Company.) 
\ri(hdnv>l  for  t>ruich  Line,  andoraolDfUansh 
beoameelTeotlTeA^riia.ie^l.^  Rlgbtol 


miiia  of  dsflDlte  loutlon  In  the  OansralXi 

Offiee. 
From  Portland,  Oreit.,  aunth    to  lovnahlp  10 

•outh.  raORe  a  weet,  Febmirr  IS.  Itrro. 
From  that  point  to  ths  aontli  Unoof  Inwnablp  13 

aoiitb,  April  18, 1?70, 

Fnirn  Ehat  point  U>  n«r  the  eooth  Un«  of  (own- 
ahip  30  aoatb,  April  13, 1B7I. 

From  Portland.  Ore^.,  to  the  Yamhill  Rlier,  near 
McMtnnvllte.and  from  a.ianctiou  near  Fureit 
(irore  tocard  Aatorla.  twent;  milea,  Uaj'  38, 


L,,  WILLIAMSON. 


endlture,  and  eiLplanall 


•*§=.     IS  Is" 

li|i  I ii:i 
mf  life 

Islli  III! 


.,  p.  15.  M 


Chl'f  clerk,  par  aet  JIari 

March  3,  ims.  (Id  Slat., 
Kecnrder.  iRaT.  But.,  p.  ' 


General  Land  Offlco.  (Rev 

(10  Stat',  i^  ail,  aec  3,J  and 

IT,)  pur  act  March  3. 187,1,(13 

3, 1CT5,  ( 18  SUt..  p,  3M.  ano,  1 1 
anda,  of  private  Taud  alalma, 
ilat.,  p.7S,iiec.14B,Kov,Sut., 

,_.     ,__ (l'*3tat.,p.3(ll,w>cl.) 

Slielerkaof  olaaanmr.perant  March  3,  1933,  (lU Stat,  p.  SIL, 

Bac.3.)  and  MarehS,  ieTa.(lSSUt.,p.3(>1,  aec.  I.) 
Tweniy-aliclerkaof  ('      -■        -        - --      .  ~  .... 

act  Jniy  SO,  leea.  (ij  sut.,  p.  roil,  I 

Hut.,  p.  361,  aec.  I.J 
Fottl-ctitht  Blerha  of  elaaa  I 


p.  an.  a> 


i^iiiisiK 


IIISInl„p,IMI.«eo.l 
I  il  and  March  3,  It 


l,(lfl 


Sll,aec3L)  pnraia  March,  1SJ3,  (inStnt,,  | 
act  July  ao.  iaee,  (is  aiat..  p.  lou,  kc.  l  :l  ai; 


!,000  00 
3,000  00 


11,000  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 
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No.  1(L — BMmatm  tf  apprwjMialioM  r«g>Blrad,  ^ — ContiDDsd. 


PI- 
III 

Ilil. 

SaUrlea-Contiened. 

13.  MM  00 

3,840  00 

1.410  00 
■.4M00 

nera«tJnIy4.183«.(S8Ul.,p-  Hi.  mo.  10;)  per  art  April  as. 
l8H,  aOSUt..  p.  ITS,  aee.  1  !)  aBdMamba,  ftnS.(IH  SUt.,p. 

n4Diwb.per4otJiilj4,  183t,(SBtM..p.ll3.iei>.l(l;l  peract 
]|Ian!li3.lfin.<lS6ta*^p.W>.»o.  1;)  and  Marcb  3.  Isli  (IB 

Twop;&^!tf^-eh,  perart  Jd1t4.  1830.  IS  SUt..  p.  111. 
■eclOil  |Mrag(lUnibI,lSn,(ISSut.pL«<IT;)  and  Marah  3, 

3.840  00 
1,440  00 

B.nooo 

Sii,  '.lou  no 

,„,,«,« 

.,.,.40  00 

any  porllan  of  the  nld  appraprlatkn 
»  a*  ne  ma;  deem  Joat  and  fair,  not  ei 


FtwUM.  That ,  -.  ._ , , 

ntlon  of  the  nld  appraprlatkn  for  pleeewsrk  or  by  the  day.  nonth.  at  jear, 
' ■ — ' — -I  ^-j-  — * — eeciiagaaalarf  o(  tl,saoperaBi 


id  he  ia  boreby,  aothorUcd 
onth.  at  jear,  at  aucb  rate 

J.~a!°WILLI&U80II. 


11 

iflll 

ft 

|||8 

Contlsjient  eipeiiMi : 

voftUlne  uiil  telBKnipbioa,  (IT  SUt.,  p.  IS.  see.  1 ;  ippmpri- 

Fw  3.1)00  eoplee  ilnolndiOK  paper)  of  tlie  map  of  the  United 

Btcd.l«3Ut..p.3T4,tie<i.l.) 
Printing.  b!ndiu;.&c.. 
Laud  utHoe  reporii.  clrenlan,  patenM.  traot  bonk*.  Indlnai. 

Iiij!  and  blodlon  reiinlred  for  tbe  nse  of  the  office,  (11  SUt,  p. 
StarcS;  appropriated.  W  StaL,  p.aOl.MC.1;  ie8Ut-.p.3li, 

Coll'^t'lDK  rerenoe  ftom  aalea  of  pnblio  tanda  ■- 

tailed  eUleiiieDt  berewlth.1     (l8.Stal.,p.aia,eec,  1,  appropri- 

Ineldenfal  o»?lJS™  el"  tb^  Jrera!  land  ofBoea,  (IS  Slnt..  p.  S13, 

F«r"Ee  p™teid;.]l*Jf  tli^r*^  tile  pnbllc  landi.  Ill  SUL,  p.  SIT, 

130.000  M 

|ii,uoao 

4,000  00 

30,000  00 

330,000  00 

40, ITS  00 
10,000  00 
S.  000  00 

(3is.eoa  00 

59,  IM  00 
13,000  00 
SO.0OOOO 

30,000  00 
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S»lc»  and  TerritoriH. 
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^"3 

is 

H 

I1g 

It. 

Hi 

Detailed  oltlMU  of  sipeDdilure,  and  aiplBpatlaii*. 

ill 

t^s 

ill 

■a-"^ 

III 

^° 

•  Simei/ing  Us  puWit  lanJi. 

1. 

Ml),  MO 

r.Ma 

s. 

flOIOr KctioD llm, (K S., p. til. KCb 3SS,MI3:  appropriated,  IP  Sut., p. -Me. 

«.000 

3.050 

At  ratal  dm  axciwdlnit  lis  ppr  linear  mile  for  aUiDdard,  tia  tur  townsfalp,  and 
110  to  aeotloD  lln«,  (RS.,  p. Ml.  .ea.iH9S,MI3,  appropilated.  IS  Stat,  p. 

•a,  000 

13,400 

U8.aM.I.| 

InDakoU; 

4. 

AtrateanMnaradlug  (IS  per  linear  mile  Tar  (tandard.  Its  ror  towneblp,  and 
ItO  I<ir  «»tit>n  liaea,  {KS.  p.«11,  aeca 3381, 9413 ,  appropHatsd,  19  SUL,  p. 

M.OOO 

IT.  TOO 

3. 

At  ral«  B^'?ei»dliiK  IIS  per  linear  mile  for  itandanl,  113  hr  toira.blp.  and 

30,000 

n.Too 

lnjftbni,li., 

e 

At  ralea  DOt  eieeedlDK  IIS  per  linear  mile  fur  itandard.  «I3  for  tAimahlp,  ind 

30,000 

14.400 

tlO  Air  aectloD  llaea,  (K.  !i.  ]i.  441,  aeos.  a3V3, 8413]  approprlatwl.  Ill  IJUt..  p.  34R, 

■^nCDlmdo: 

■"■ 

40,000 

35,000 

(K-  SjP- "'-  '"'•'■  ■■^5,  2413;  appropriated,  IB  Sut.,  p.  348,  ««.  1.) 

flO  for  MWtlou  liBHS;  Slid  {at  heavily  timbered  UndH,  ac  aaEmenlfid  rates,  nut 

tiuo  liaea.  (K-  tCp.  4*1,  B«oi.  »3»,  WIS:  appropriated,  19  Suu,  p.  348.  «co.  1,) 

8. 

10,000 

14,400 

s. 

At  rates  net  eioeedlne  IIS  per  linear  mlln  for  standard.  IIS  for  towDohIp,  and  f  10 

10,000 

H,«» 

In  Calironila ; 

10. 

lia  fur  «otion  lines:  and  for  bravlly  timbered  monntain  laud,  atanfftnentod 
ralM.  not  eieeiHlliig  tie  par  linear  mllu  fur  alandanl,  tie  fnr  UwoHlilp,  aud 
»I4  rorooetion  Unes,  (B.  S.,  p.  14l,seca.  nm.  3413:  appropriatod,  19  SUt.  p,  34<l, 

40,000 

n,Too 

„ 

30,000 

16.050 

atd,  lie  for  townsblp,  and  |14  for  aeclion  linea.  (R,  S.,  p.  441.  >«a,  9495.  »13: 

"CTl-Mi'!"^' ■""'"■■'■' 

30,000 

18,  OW 

lltt  for  aeotlon  llni-.;  aud  for  heatily  Umbered  landa  IjlDe  <r«tol  tboCuoade 

an],  lie  fur  township,  and  1 14  for  aeotion  llaeg,  (It.  ti..  p.  441.BMia.a39S.  1413. 

appmBrialed.  19  8UL,  p.318,  aecl.) 

13. 

At  ra°H  not  exceeding  tIS  per  Uacar  alia  for  itandard,  il2  for  toimablp,  and 
110  for  SBOlioo  lines;  and  for  beat-ily  tlmberrd  moontalu  land,  at  aogmented 

so,  000 

16, 0» 

ntes.  not  e-tned.nK  |1h  per  linear  iull<-  for  iiandard,  lie  for  tovnthip,  and  |I4 

r  ending  Jane  30,  1878, 


11  of  1300,000  for  lam;  of  palillo  Undi  and  pilvale  land  claim 


KBPOBT.  OF   THE   BBCKBTAST   OP   THU   UTTEBIOB. 

Etttmalm  »/ t^npriationt  rtquhrad,  ^— <!uitiiined. 


a 

If 

¥i 

11 

1 

III 

< 

1« 

At  ratea  aot  nH^ing  •is  per  Ilnm  mile  foT  atandard.  |I3  for  townahip.  and 
At  rate*  Di>t  oi'seedlag  tlS  per  Unw  mile  tor  lUuidatd.  *19  for  townabip,  and 

mooo 

•10,  o» 

u. 

BO,  ON 

14,  «0 

IS. 

10.000 

e,eso 

SurTBying  ooaBnned  prlTate  land  olalm*  la  Califomla.  at  [he  ral«  preuribeil 

apptoprlatwi.  19  SUfc.  p-  ais,  bm.  1.) 

10,000 

6,000 

Bunrying  prieaU  land  ttatnu  In  Aw  if  okd. 

KurrxrlDK  private  land  dalmi  Id  Ne«  Heiloo,  at  a  ntle  not  eiwedlnc  (18  per 

30.000 

33.500 

Burreylng  pri™i*  land  obdmi  Id  Colorado,  atarale  not  eiceodlDe  118  perUoMt 
mile,  I&  K  p.  31%  ■«.  3«Ui  appropriated,  IS  Slat.,  p.  3ta,  aw.  l.| 

••"» 

S.DOO 

Surreying  prisalt  laiti  etainufn  Arlioaa. 

Surrejlnn  private  land  clatmt  In  Arliona,  at  a  rata  not  eioredlne  6IG  por  linear 
mile,  (K.  a.,  p.  3M,  MC.  am  1  appn.prl.tcd,  IB  Slal..  p.  348,  m.-,  1.) 

3,000 

S.OO0 

SMnenlna  prienU  land  eloliiu  fn  Florida. 

A^hBtlnB  cliUmabBiw™  tbe  W«l«m  *  Orraoawi.ltnnr  lines,  eitondlDgrnnn 
the  couHiienoe  of  (be  Flint  and  UhBttahooohw  Kivera  to  the  aonne  of  Saint 
Mary'a  HlTer,  (Uarob  W  IrtW.  13  Slat.,  p.  11,  aeo.  1 ;  April  9, 1872.  17  SlaL, 

5.000 

CnnplrtiDE  aurreTB  la  lbo«^  Stalea  wbore  the  olllnH  of  anrvpynra  Eenptnl  hnve 
lieen  cloenl,  (uei  of  ,runB  Ii.  IMO,  9  SUt.,  p.  31^4,  anil  Bel  of  January  ^,  1^53, 

5,000 

£Urtvv  tf  boundarii  bilmm  Octorado  and  rtak. 

»urvev  of  tbe  bODndaty  lloe  between  CnlonulD  and  Utah.  bvlDg  *o  mnsta  of  tbe 
sod  meridian  of  lonslluile  weat  Iran  tVaihlnglon  UI<iDrTiitnrv  an  Ilea  bPIvecD 
the  :ntb  and  41at  degreea  nf  Dorlh  iBtitnde.  at  a  rale  not  eioeeding  fTO  per 

19,  MO 

Burrryi^lBuaiarubttveanauTtrriloHeitf  Ariioan  and  Ulah. 

90 

For  aun-By  of  the  boundary  betweeD  Arizona  and  UUb.  bolne  bo  mncb  of  tho 
Jlih  parallel  of  noilh  Utltade  la  !■  In.^1udei1  b.-tw.feD  the  a^hfand  37th  niertd- 
lana  of  longitude  neat  from  Wiablnelon  ObaeriBIory,  at  n  rata  nol  rxcMding 
t;o  per  linear  mile:  eatlmaled  dlBtanoe  977  mile* ;  (eubnrltted.) 

19. 3W 

For  preliin'uarj  eiamlnatloo  of  the  anriroylnj  ill»trletn  bv  aiirrcvnra  Koneral. 
tnonablDtlicm  to  let  contmcU  tor  tbe  elin-ejor  poblio  land*  of  Ibe  oUnti-a 
nllun-edliylawi  (inUmlltod.l 

10,000 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 
Eittmate*  oj  appropriatioHt  reqaired,  ^e. — Contioned. 
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^1 

fir 

il 

■SfS 

ri. 

III 

til 

Qi 

•ti 

III 

«"' 

r' 

£zamina«on  0/  jnibHc  mrsfyi. 

el- In 

liOOO 

10.  (mo 

onler  to  lut  the  ««iii«.v  of  the  «ork  lu  tbe  UbI.I.  (IL  S.,  p.  3W,  »c 

(tub- 

s.oao 

y  Ibe 

0.000 

1,  Tbe  tKI.OOOlaettimate 
pally  Lu  the  tnathwcateru  <ll 
i^niirely  iliuppoarvd,  and  tl 


I  ESTIMATES. 

rrnnrvejn  of  publlo  landg  and  privaU  land  flulma,  prlncl- 
w  dlBpoBe>d  oC  fur  want  of  proper  and  nectiHury  meti^H  atid 


i.  Tbe  K.OOO  la  aubmlttud  fur  completinii  tba  aarvuva  nf  pubUn  landa  in  Flurida.  and  for  eitendlne 
Ibo  >iub<llviab.Da[  lin.4  over  Lbe  Uuda  lylnn  betweeD  tfio  n'siHin  anil  Orr  and  Wblmer  buunilHry  tiaea 
of  G«>kU  »i>d  Flurida,  uuder  act  of  CouEreaa  of  April  3.  ISTtt.  (17  Slat.,  p.  Si.) 

3.  The  H3,0Ua  iH  eaiimated  [or  tbe  coDtiaiialloD  of^llie  lines  of  publlo  surreva  In  MlnBeanU  oontaln. 


I  nf  public  Ian< 


D  Dakola  Terrltnry. 


S.  The  130,0110  la  eatiniHlei)  for  t1i<'  » 
landa  prlnclpallj  on  luuiinlalu  aliipM,  i 
enbip.  and  thereby  proveolliLU  apulial 


1.  TlH>MI>.l)OOlBeatinu.t«df. ^  „_ 

I.  Tbe  HO.OOii  ia  Biibiiiltled  for  lbe  aurvoy  of  ambb 
■    ~'  '    diigtha 


da  of  the  aetttera  aeekioK  honiea  In  lbe  T> 

irvev  of  pnlillc  landa  rennlred  for  aetlleinent,  and  of  Umbproil 
nicnit  of  siin-ey,  bat  lieedol  for  brincluK  them  inlo  privale  onn 

lean<l  timber  laiida. 


seltlrn 


.  The  WU.OOO  la  aubn>lti«d  fur  anrvej-  of  public  lands,  for  wbLcb  appHuatioaa  ba.e  been  made 
■^aLd  of  limber  landa. 

.  Tbe  tM.OOO  la  csliiuHt«d  fnr  the  eitenalon  af  tbs  llnea  of  nnbllc  aurvaya  orer  aettlemenla 

e  and  awaltlus  tbo  auirevs ;  alao  fur  the  anrvej  of  timber  lands. 
I  Tbe  tSO.QOa  i*  Bubmlltnl  for  Iha  aurve;  of  arable  landa  required  far  eellb'meiita  and  at 

"; 

13.  The  CM  000  la  (Rllmateil  fur  tbe  sarrey  oraErlcnltDral,  mineral,  and  timber  landa. 

1-1.  Tbe  t«i,ilOO  la  BiibmHted  fur  the  aurvoy  of  arablo  and  mineral  landa;  alao  for  timber  landa  to 
accunimoiUte  actual  Brttleraon  the  landa  anil  Ihe  mluera.  and  thereby  prelect  lbe  timber  from  apolla- 
tloD  wid  tbe  Rovemment  frvu>  Iom  In  the  dlapoaal  of  lands  denuded  of  limber. 

15.  The  t:»l.000  is  ealimatMl  malnlv  fur  anrveya  witbin  Ihe  limits  of  tbe  Unlun  Taciflc  Railroad  grant; 
alaoforlandacontBlnineroal,  and  mineral  lauda  Id  lbe  lllack  Hllla. 

IS.  Tbe  I10,i>a0  is  estimated  for  the  eitenalun  of  the  Hues  of  publlo  aurveya  ovi^r  aettlcmenia  already 

IT.  Tlie  «,0«MI  la  snbmitlcd  to  cover  the  eiponaea  of  a  aurvevnr  for  tbe  porpoae  of  nscorlalnlne  the 
landa  sold  by  Ihe  State  of  Genrela  Ivln^;  souib  of  lbe  Orr  Al  WhUner  line,  anil  nurib  uf  Ibn  M'aiaan 
line,  in  order  Ibat  the  lillea  In  lbe  same  may  be  adjurlicated  by  llin  Secretary  of  the  Intprior  when  tbe 
IHMHHWory  rlghta  tu  the  coDfllelinK  clalius  ahall  bare  he'll  aacerlained,  and  the  requlsile  surveys  of 
Ihe  aaiiie  are  nade  under  aet  uf  Coiisreaa  approved  April  9,  IHTS. 

li<.  Tlie  sum  af  (3,(HXI  la  eatlmated  to  cover  eipcnsea  of  complellnK  fragmenUry  surreya  nf  public 

clSaJd.'to  Cmmpiited  bv  the  ComnlUinnOT- of  Ihe'Si^^orfZ^  Offiw  uSdw^belni*  "  '  "  ""' 
le.  The  eatimate  of  tl'J.im  ia  neceaaary  tu  aepanta  tbe  political  Jurlsdietlun.  au  lliat  [lie  r»,pFctive 
Inhabilanta  may  bnuw  to  which  particular  terrllflry  their  riglita  of  citizenship  belane.  The  Imuiularv 
isDeedeit  to  cluae  the  lines  nf  public  surreys  upon.  pntjecle<r  from  dlRerent  baaea  and  moridiana;  also 
t^  enable  [be  local  Und  olllrera  In  know  Ibat  public  Utirla  dlsniaeil  of  by  Ihem  ani  wllbin  tbeir  n>apec . 
tire  dialrlrtx.  and  to  alTurd  faclllllea  tu  Hsttl.TS  on  surceved  and  unaurveyed  public  lauds  tu  a[iply  t» 


SEFOKT  OF  THE   SECRETAEf   OP  THE   UTEKIOS. 

itlmHaiiftU^WIaraqamdtOMMnM  tba  poUtlalJnrMlotieairftlMTmrlto-ln.  Tte 
DeUnasM-arj  to  aloM  tbe  Udm  of  pabllo  ■DrTtn  Id  Cub  Tenitorr,  and  alw  W  ma*  ItH 
lo  MHt  tbe  Mim;*  Df  pahllo  lud*  ]n  tiw  Sm  Jou  RJvtr  Vi ' 


on  nnenl  irlth  tbs  Tim  of  Moerti^ninK,  pvnoiuUly,  raob  TSglaiia 
bj  MaajMi  pnanpton,  mlDWt,  and  nlher  aetttemaDla  or  lands  ■ 
pnrpoiia.  an  that  tlw.v  may  arold  ths  sxpeDdltura  of  ippiopiiaUi 

n.  IIS,«W  It  < 
~      ralLwdr 


of  thslr  dlrtriola 

laluhia  tbr  airlaii 

ippiopiiaUoni  In  anrT*ya  of 


,  to  be  dnlgaatad  by  tbo  i 

tbe  Odalltir  of  tbs  oiaoaUoa  et  Iha 

aatlafy  thanualraa  of  the  ooTTactaeM  of  tbe  retn.. 

tbe  faithful  cKeouUon  of  the  work,  befbre  apprvrttl  i 

traDoorlpte  or  flald  DO 


left  noeompletad  at  tha  tinu 
lo  tbli  oOue  to  be  flwi»h*H  to  tbM  tna 
•  Uie  U<r  tsqalna. 
1^ .. «._,  aaproTJiUdbj 


TtETtxniwwt 


toLtted  Air  tbat  parpova. 

J.  A.  VILLIAUSOIf,  ( 
*  THt  Imuot,  Qmeui.  1.AS0  OmcB.  <8tF«nitAB-M,  10T7, 


Detailed  ohjeou  of  ex 


Aorvt^oT  genenl.  per  HOC  Manb  3,  18T7,  IB.  9.,  p.  3Stl,  s 

Clerktiu  bhomEO,  (ILS.,  p.  303.  ico.  S«S;  approprlalod, 

CoolinEeDt  eipepeei; 
Foel.^ook*  -- " "  ■■'—  —'  -•'--  '- 


K.  3  ,  p.  3 


:  appro 


Sarrejor  Keaaral,  per 

maut,  U.3IS, —  ■ 

Clnkainbhoffle 


tor  ircHnil  <tf  Florida,  b 
auei3.isn.  |K.S.,p.a> 
^'s..  p.393,aecS»e;  npproprli 


■ud.  la 

rxpeDHB: 
Stat,,  p.  349.  .ee 

Ecnrrel.  fueU  book*,  elatio 
or(B.S.,p.3a3,.eora«Ii 

■pproprl- 

O^o/«™w.. 

la.t 

315,  «x.  1.) 

Uarch3,im-!.  (K.S. 
p.  a»3,  MC.3W8, 

p.3M,««.a«8, 

»,(K.S..p.3«3,« 

0.  -itn :  appropiUlei 

"X'll 

t.,p.3<H. 

Oficf  Iff  ntrBryor  grntral  nf  Dakota,  d 
!jurTF>'nr  general,  per  aol  Marcb  3,  IB71,  (K.S.,  p.  390,  Hec.a303 
ClerkB  ill' hie  omce,  (K.  S  ,  p.  393,  eeCSXIIIi  appropriated.  1! 

Krnt  of  DlHce  of  aorreyor  geneni,  fael,  hnoke,  aliiliDiiery,  aac 
other  Incidenlal  eipenwa.  (K.  S.,  p-3n3,  aecaUTi  appropd 


m 


fiiii 
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mi 
Jlill 

m 
ffif 

iiiii 

OfUt  of  mnrsot  genfrai  ^  Colorado.  ■ 

Survpywr  jEBnotal .  par  at t  Maroh  3,  isn,  (B.  8,  p.  TOl .  »M,  SSIO ; 

ClKka^o'L  om'^lK.  8.,  p.  393,  mo.  SaMj  appropriate.!,  19 

CDDtlnKt''at'iiprD>iM:' 
Kent  of  otHcs  for  inmynr  cenenl.  facl.  boskti,  stHtionprr,  and 

SDrvnioT  gsnenil,  per  not  March  3. 1871,  (IL  S.,  p.  391,  ho.  saiD; 

IDStal..  n.  315.WP.  l.) 
Clerks  In  bb  olSeB,  (R  B..  p.  393,  Mc  V!3B ,  appropriatf  d,  19  GUL. 

p.  313,  ■».  1.) 

13,1)00 
7,S00 

3,000 

J      1J,«00 
4,500 

5,000 

':: 

1- 

*,0M 

i        9,100 
1,500 

HOOO 

M,SOO 

3,000 
10,600 

.,™ 

other  Incidental  eipoDHH.  (It.S,.  p.393,  lecadiri;  appraprl- 
.lod,19Slat.,p.M9,«cl-, 

OJUi  iif  turtegor  general  of  Oal!/umia.  g 

BntTo^rneneml.  p«r«ot  March  3,  ICTT,  (R9.,  p.SBI,  wcSaiO; 

Cl«k.'lEh?i^'cr(aS.,p.393,B«.SW6;approprt«K.d,19SI«l., 
p.319.  aco.1.) 
CDBiln^DteipenH: 

""■    ■         Ofice  of  tvT^evT  general  of  Idaho,  h 
Sum-jfir  (OBPral.per  act  March  3,  IBTJ,  (K.B.,p.  39l,goa»aiO: 

Coniinj[trileip*mie«: 
Sent  of  oHlce  for  aorvpyor  imneral,  fuel,  bookn.  atatlonery.  ud 
othM  Inrldeiitil  <-ipi-ii»«,  (K.S.,  P.3H3.  ttcVStn-.  approprl- 

Offite  0/ mroefior  general  iif  X/tadi.  i 
Salariw; 
Sarvrynr  (rnenl.  prr  act  Mamb  3,  l§r),  lO.  S..  p.  391,  aec.  9SI0; 

Clerki>ln'hlaoliio«,(a.'H.,p.393,Bec.aaOiapiffopiia1td,  IRSlat. 
Sent  of  office  (or  aiirreyor  aeBeral,  (nal,  booki^  itatloBBry,  and 

iWitri-Kit;  *  »■  ^ «  -<».  ■""■."■ 

Office  ^rnirwjw  ffnwral  <^  Orego^i.  j 

Snrvoi-nr  Rcnwal.  per  act  March  3, 1B77,  (E.  a.,  p.  3W.  eec  2JM- 

I0»rnt..p31.'i,aei.l.l 
Clerk, In biji..ffice,  (Ii. S„ p. 3113, mo.  JMe,  appropriated. I9atat., 

p.JIS,.r>j.l.) 

3,000 

30.0IKI 

IS.  150 

3,000 

3,000 
t,OM 

3,WK) 
6,300 

2,  SOT 
1,200 

1,500 

'  s"A"yor  gfintnl.  per  net  Maroh  3, 1811,  IK.  S.,  p,  390,  »oft  3309  i 

Clerliati hSofflrJ^S,, p. 393, «o. MM;  appropriated,  I99tnt., 

Contii<Keni<'iip«n>>et: 
Knntiif  offienof  mirveyor  zeneral,  fncl,  Imokik  ntnllonery,  and 
ntber  Incidental  e>pL>nH>.  (R.  8.,  p.  393,  »oc  iiil:  appro- 
priated, 19  3Wt ,  p,  3«,  aec  U    , 

3,500 

B,™ 
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PI 

liir 

yi 

Sarvayiw  general,  per  aol  Uanh  3, 1S77,  IR.  B.,  p.  3M.  aM.  UOBi 
lttSui.,n.3l}.aeci.l.) 

IB  S»t.,  p.  348,  aoc.  1,1 

Barreyor  Renenl.  per  att  Mattl.  3, 1877,  (K.  8..  p.  WH.  tec  KIO; 
Olerka"n  iifioffldUR.  a,  p.  38S,  .80.  aaiW  i  appropri^ed,  I»S tat, 
Continsent  eapenaf*; 

19  Slat.  p.  3«,  wo.  1.1 

Ojl«  </ «rwy»r  p™«i ,/ FM».  » 
fi^r^B™™l^j^M««h  3. 1977,  (R.  S.,  p.  »1.  ««.  9*10; 

fliirvpTer  KCDeral.  peractMnrcb  3. 1^  (R,S.,p.3gi,  aco.!iaiai 
8iat..p.31S,  »o.l.) 

IBStaL,  p.  348.  ate- 1.) 

Burvcyor  geaml,  per  aut  Uarcb  3,  IBH,  (R.  8.,  p.  3B1,  sen.  SHU; 

H.'nt  .if  oBcp  fiir  mrveynr  (reneral.  tnel.  booka.  Matlnnety.  and 
»8Ut.,p.3«,«o.l.) 

a.  000 

0,300 

3,000 

1,000 

0.300 

a.soo 

1.000 

0,730 
1,JH 

i.m 

S.7M 
1,500 

8,000 
7,300 

3,000 

7,100 

1,000 
8,300 

3,1100 

5.50g 

810,000 

s  ThK  tlA,000  it  cMiinalrA  fbr  MHnpeoMitinn  of  clerk  biro.  cnDslHline  of  fonr  n-^pilaT  clerki  nod 
dranebtinini,  r«1lin|r  fnrHi.iiOO.  anil  tirelTe  jl.ouo  I'ltrka  to  brine  np  the  airvara  Innfllce  work  of  nwutr 
f  aar%  M*nilln|i,  vta.  In  pniiara  dapKcate  inUvdi  pluta  of  conflnueil  pitvatn  Uad  clslma.  of  vhlch  Ikero 
are  abont  0.000  entitled  tn  paleala.  and  «bicb  raniint  be  palenlHl  nnlil  inch  plata  aru  made.    Alao  to 


moDtli  oflliiMlncopy  thennt'ea  of  nix  to... 
vnrk  In  former  year*  oanaed  ao  eiteniilTe  «r 

b  Tbe  fl.tOO  for  clerk  btra  is  anhniitti^I,  It 
bilnit  up  the  arrMm  In  otbM 
anvara ennidat r*  «'■■«"—■". 
to  original  Held 
thn  private  land 

eTIie  tfi^  1*  (Mimatcd  fbr  clerk  bire,  lu  nnaiiiB  mc 
attend  praiMTrlT  to  the  ourreot  olHce  work,  aa  well  aa  t 
am  ara  on  account  of  heretofore  rcatiioted  appropriatloi 


Very  llmileil  appropriation 


I  Bolva,  and  97  ariaiuat  IdhosIiIii  plata,  aud   thu'  oimplt'lioii  of  tbu  oo'ndrnsed  bialorj  of 
d  elalma  of  volume  No.  4.  • 


work  remalnlns  in 
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No.  lA.— Estimates  of  appropriations  required ^  <fT»— Con  tinned. 

tb^  tiv\i\  noten  of  which  mnut  be  trftnocribod,  1*28  to  be  recorded,  24  descriptive  lists  for  the  reftlsters 
and  for  record,  and  47  towoHhip  plats  to  be  oonnti  ucted. 

d  Tho  sum  of  #6,500  is  eHtimate<l  for  coiupeDsatloii  of  five  employes  in  the  siirvr^yor  fcencral's  oflice, 
eonM.ttifg:  of  a  chief  clerk,  two  draafcbtHinont  and  two  trauscribin^r  ele'ks.  actually'  nfcensar^y  to  keep 
pao*>  with  the  field  work  and  avoid  any  arreArs  in  the  ofllce  work.  The  ^2,500  subiuiltt'd  for  iiicidt-ntal 
eiii)eu!ws  of  the  office  is  reported  by  the  survevor  general  as  abnolntcly  needed  to  maintain  the  otlice 
and  pay  of  inesMUjcer.  Toe  rctluced  appropriation  for  the  same  objects  for  the  present  AscaI  year  is 
inadequate  to  cov<»r  the  necessary  expenses. 

€  The  17,300  is  eatimated  for  the  compenHation  of  five  clerks  and  dranshtamen  in  tho  surveyor  ^on> 
eral'H  office,  to  attend  to  the  office-Work  e-onsequent  on  surveys  of  public  lands  and  mineral  mirvfys, 
which  latter  are  sensibly  increaMing  In  Colorado,  and  Involve  considerable  labor  in  th»  preparation  of 
the  requisite  Work.  Arrears  of  four  years  are  reported  by  the  surveyor  ffenoral,  and  the  faet  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  current  year  has  been  re<Iuced  to  less  than  oiie-half  the  amount  estiiuateJ,  tlio 
prenent  estimate  will  be  actually  needed  f(»r  the  service. 

/  The  )?10,fiOO  is  submitted  for  compensation  of  chief  clerk  and  translator  of  Spnnish  lanpuv^e  In  the 
adjudication  of  privatedand  claims  lu  New  Mexico  $'2,000  per  annum <  two  draujshtsmen  at  <!t|,.')(H)  t^ach, 
and  four  clerks  at  $1,400  each;  this  force  is  deemed  neeeesary  in  view  of  the  niniininheti  npprop  iuiiou 
for  the  like  service  of  the  current  Ancal  year,  and  also  of  the  arrears  exiHtin)[(  iti  the  piepiration  of  dia> 
ftramrtof  private  land  claims  for  the  registers,  showing  the  nnrveytd  limits  of  the  samn.  The  $4.r>0U 
estimated  for  incidental  expenses  are  to  cover  a  lire  proof  safe  and'  renewal  of  furniture  dilapidated  by 
wear  and  tosr  of  twenty  years'  use  thereof,  Sec. 

g  Tne  $20,000.  estimuteti  for  clerk  hire  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Calif  mla,  Is  to  enable 
him  to  snccessfally  cope  with  a  very  diversifi<)d  othce  work  called  fir  by  uumeions  acts  of  Congress. 
Tlie  maximam  allowance  by  the  organic  law  of  $11,000  per  annum  having  been  found  inadequHte  fi-r 
several  years  past,  appropriations  were  made  of  l-rger  sums  for  the  service,  but  not  sufficient  for  brings 
log  np  tbe  great  arrears  in  the  preparation  of  descriptive  notes  for  the  local  land-officers,  as  required 
by  law.  The  $5,000,  submitted  for  incidental  expenses  of  the  office.  Is  necessary  to  me4>t  the  pay  of  ine«> 
s*mger.  $900  per  annnm,  and  other  expenses,  which.  In  consequence  of  thts  reduotid  sppropii'ation  for 
the  pre  lent  fiscal  >ear,  will  demand  entire  supply  of  stationery,  &c.,  for  the  year,  and  to  purchase  two 
fireproof  safes,  furniture.  See,  to  replaoe  old  ana  worthless  safes  and  furniture. 

h  The  $4,000.  estimate<l  for  the  compensati<m  of  clerks  in  the  Hnrvey(»r  genorRl's  office,  covers  scarcely 
the  pay  of  three  clerks  for  the  whole  fiscal  ye^r,  the  third  clerk  receiving  $700  for  a  part  of  the  year. 
The  $'4,500,  submitted  for  incidental  expenses  of  the  office,  goes  in  pMymmt  of  a  me««sriiger,  $600  per 
annum,  and  rent  of  the  surveyor  general's  office,  leaving  the  balance  for  stationery  ana  other  inc^ 
dental  expenses. 

i  The  ^,300  is  estlmate<l  for  clerk  hire  In  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Nevada,  to  cover  tho 
compensation  of  clerks  and  draughtsmen  to  attend  to  the  ser%'lce  of  the  pressing  public  concerns,  no* 
ceH.4ttated  by  tho  surveys  of  the  agricultural,  mineral,  and  other  surveys;  the  extended  niln*-ral  Innd 
surveys  demanding  considerable  labor  lu  order  to  exi>edit4«  the  returns  of  numerous  surveyors.  The 
$4,000  here  submitted  for  incidental  expenses  of  the  office  of  surveyor  geneial  are  called  for  Ut  meet  tho 
payment  of  $1,200  for  tho  rent  of  the  otlice,  cimnwnsatiou  of  messenger,  $700,  and  sundry  other  expenses 
actually  nee  ed  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  (Intios  devolved  on  the  surveyor  general  of  Nevada,  and 
to  HiiT»ply  fiirnlture  dei*troyo«l  by  tire. 

j  The  $7,200  is  subiuitteil  for  the  coiupen»at.lon  of  five  clerks  In  the  surveyor  general's  office,  at  usual 
rat*?ts  per  annum,  actually  needed  to  attend  to  the  current  official  buHiue.'«H,  und  to  bring  up  tlie  area* 
niulated  arrears  in  office  work  sinco  lHfi'2,  especially  in  r*^gard  to  the  swainp-lntid  buHinenn,  and  tho 
trstn«^ription  of  donation  claim  field  notes  of  survey,  th(*  original  being  in  dilapidated  eonditn»n 

k  The  ?f7.*200  are  submitted  for  the  compeD!*atioii  of  clerks  in  the  ofHcc  of  surveyor  general  of  \Vash* 
ington  Territory,  required  f<»r  the  purpu^jo,  not  only  to  expedite  the  current  office  work,  but  to  b- ing 
U]»  •  onsiderable  arrears  in  the  trauHCriptiou  of  the  rield  notes  of  former  HurvevH  of  the  public  lan-ln  and 
donatieo  rlaim,<i,  and  re<H>rdiug  the  same  as  reiiuirod  by  law.  the  aocuniulatiun  i»f  thin  kind  of  work 
hiving  t^ikeri  place  during  tun  years  in  con^eqtKUU'e  of  insufficient  means  piovided  for  that  purpone. 
As  the  original  tie  hi  notes  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  further  delay  in  tran«<Tibing  tlieni  in 
proper  books  will  cause  great  loss,  and  embarrass  not  only  the  public  interent,  but  those  of  individual 
owners  of  lands. 

I  TJie  $«».300,  estimated  for  clerk  hire  is  to  cover  the  pay  of  five  clerks  actually  needed  for  the  tranp» 
action  <dthe  ordinary  business  of  the  office,  and  which  amount  is  allowed  by  law.  The  «l,0(iO  submit  t(>d 
for  incidental  exi>ense8  is  to  cover  binding  of  the  original  field  not(*s  of  surveys  of  past  years,  ]>ay  of 
messt'Ogcr.  and  ie,nt  of  the  office.  Ate. 

1/1  The  $7,500  is  eslituated  for  the  pay  of  clerks  in  the  surveyor  general's  office.  To  transact  the  otlldal 
business  cons(*qiieut  on  the  survev  of  agricultural  and  tuineral  muds  in  Montana.  cs])ecia]ly  the  latter 
hurvevs  being  on  an  increase,  will  demand  constant  work  in  the  examination  of  conmlicated  claims, 
pn>trjiction  of  numerous  plats,  recording  the  same,  transcribing  field  notes,  and  other  unties  devolving 
on  the  clerks,  too  numerous  to  state.  The  $4,000  is  suhniitteu  for  binding  the  orijiinol  tield  not«'s  of 
aurvexs.  backing  with  cloth  township  plats,  additional  furniture,  pay  of  mcsoenger,  and  rent  of  office. 
yAll  these  are  much  needed  and  will  absorb  the  amount. 

n  The  $7,100  Is  submitted  for  the  compensation  of  clerks  in  the  office  of  surveyor  general  of  Utah, 
IndlsiM'nsubly  needed,  to  atUMul  to  extensive  surveys  of  mineral  claims,  preparation  of  maps  and  tii  Id 
notes  of  tliH  thirty-one  mining  districts,  and  to  transact  the  usual  regular  busine.s4  in  the  office,  which 
will  have  been  delayed  on  account  of  small  appropriation  matie  for  the  service  duiing  the  present 
ft  chI  year. 

o  The  $6,100  is  submitted  for  c<rtnp<insutiori  of  four  clerks  in  the  office  of  surveyor  j*<»neral  of  \Vyo- 
ming  Territory,  required  to  transact  the  official  Imsiness  devolving  on  if,  and  to  bring  up  the  arrears, 
c  MisisTing  of  the  preparaticm  of  descriptiv««  lists  of  c«»rner  boundaries  of  public  lantls.  <)uality  of  soil 
mnd  timlH>r  of  ll«  townships,  requiring  'i^JO  lists  for  the  local  land  ollices,  and  for  the  rocoul  in  Hurvc\or 
generals  otbce. 

p  Tlie  $5  .VH)  Is  estimated  for  clerk  hire  in  the  office  of  surveyor  general  of  Anzr.na  Territory.  This 
amount  Is  actually  recpiired  to  pay  clerks  In  his  otlice.  including  one  versed  in  the  Knglish  and  Spanish 
'  languages,  to  assist  In  the  duties  of  examining  and  reimrting  upon  titles  to  private  land  claims,  tlm 
duty  devolved  on  the  surveyor  gt^teral  by  the  provis<»  to  the  apiiropriatiou  act  of  July  15,  lr<70.  (Statutes, 
vol,  16,  p  301. >  Tin*  surveyor  general  report^j  the  living  in  Arizona  as  being  25  per  cent,  hinlur  than 
in  anv  other  suneving  district. 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON'. 

Dki'autmknt  of  thk  Istkuiob.  Cvmmitftcicner. 

General  Land  Office,  September  26,  1877. 
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Xo.  l5.—SilinMte»  of  appntprtalioni  rrguired  for  Ikeiterrhx  of  tiefltoal  ftar*  e»diiig  J^we 
30.  ltJb»,  1870,  ltJ71,  VS}2, 1S73,  1974,  1875,  1876,  1877,  and  1878  bf  the  GmmU  Laud 
Offirt. 


(Sm  Beriwl  BUtnIa*,  tlUall, 


lies. 


na,  •Mtioai  3680  ta  3en,  ud  SUtatn^  punphlM  cdillim,  obaptar 


paga  no.  MCUOB  3i  ut  of  lui«h  3i  IS73.] 


Ddalldd  obJeoM  ol  extfoflttnn,  aod  cxpUualloa 


iiill 


■rl 


ill 

lilil 


Ly  anrTSjor,  ni 


Bninmnn  W.  Fonn*D,  depnUr  «..  .„„, _. 

1.  IHT  «M  Manih  ^  Igtl.  |U>  Hikt.,  p.  WS,  M 

ne  F.Wbltr.dtpntT  ■nmTor,  ooiler  oDUyi 

len.  prr  ut  Much  £  ie73.  (IT  3Ut,  p.  911,  laa.  I 


KHiom  F.  Whitft  ilfpntj  »nrveyor.  nnder  en 

.  .^.. .  I a.,  .c.j^  (fg  g...     _  n,. 

:cM«reh"s7isrs. * 

ThonflBti ■ 

miirnn..- . 

Jiandi  J.  CIniid.iliniDlTinrveyiir.nnilcr  ooDlnct  April  &ie 
^ ^r»Bt  Jul!  IS.JB'O.IL" Bwt^PjJM, »«.  1.] 


,  dapnty  nrrnToi _. 

l(ns,  per  not  Hanfa  3,  t«TS,  <I8  Stal..  p.  3a,  ni.  . . 
F.  T.  Pai  da,  ilapDly  anrmor,  ludar  cvatnct  Jaunary  31, 1878, 

nrr  ast  Harrk  a,  IHtS.  (lb  8t*t.,  p.  W3.  tfc  U 
Jnhn  GltDtariat.dBnnly  anmyor.  ncdar  cortrart  Januiry  SI, 

leTO.  per  act  If  arah  i,  187S,  lie  StU,  p.  SO.  MM.  U 
Jnlin  A.  BtaMiB,  deputy  inrrayar.iiiidnoaBltiujt  Deormbai  13, 

J8T5.  Kcr  act  Harcta  S,  Itns^  (18  Stab,  p.  3K^  aK  1. ) 
D.D.Brinin,i1eDDtymrTtyi>r.  under  oontnot  JdIv  ID.  lBt5,pfi 

act  Minb  S,  inS,  (18  Stal.,  p-SId,  ars.1.) 
6.  W.llronti  deputy  Mirrejiir.  aader  eimtraot  Jane  Id,  18TS,  p« 

■Tt  March  3. 187!!.  f lA  Btal.,  p.  383.  KC  l.| 
Villlmu  UlDtn,  ilrpnrr  anrvejar,  unilfr  coiitracC  Jnuo  »,  1879, 

p-r  act  Mareb  3,  ms,  (IB  aui.,p.  303,  ho.  I.) 


I67\  rer  act  Morcli  3. 1S73.  (M  I»mL,  p.  ao,  aea.  I.) 

'Wllilain  K.  Bmllh.  rtmnl]' annryor,  nndfr  rootnirt  Mdt  4,  mi, 

]ier  art  Vnnb  3. 1871,  (Ifl  Slat,  p,  S*  mc  1.) 
S.  rnrvln  anil  J.  C.  Ilandley.  deputy  anrrevnni.  nuder  cnnirwt 

Fnbruary  9<>.1i^peravt  JuDa  10, 1B7I,|17  3Ut,p.3.V<.aiv.  I.: 
Jrriu-r  V.  Wllkloa.  depiilT  enrrryur.  uuder  mntrirt  Junv  SI, 

\^^•n  ant  March  3.  im.  {17  KUI.,  p.  MS,  m  l.t 
Jiitn  Onren,  deputy  aorve.vur,  noder  cantnct  July  1, 1873,  par 

act  March  3,  Irti  (17  8IM.,  p  Slfl,  aec  1.) 
Jnliii  I).  Cniufnrd,  dcpniy  an rveynr.  nnder  onntraet  JulyB,  1573, 

P>'r  KCt  Harcb  a,  1873,  (17  Stot.,  p.  S18.  are.  1.) 
WilliBin  H. llT"^^ deputy  ■arr«i'ar,  mider  euatract  JdIt  14, 

in».  per  RCt  Mareli  %  iin,  |17  Stat.,  p.  Sl«,Befl.  1.) 
X.F.IJHiiuin  aud  K.O.WaldeD.  diTiiily  "urTernrfl,  nnder  oon- 

Ii-HCl  Jnly  15. 1873.  par  ael  March  3.  IKS,  (17  Slht.  p.51B.  leo.  1.) 
J,  fl   Eviinii  and  J.  G.frray.  deputy  aDrveyara.uDiler  cuatract 

Jrlf  (1, 1874,  por  act  JuDS  S3. 1871,  (18  aiBt..D.  113,  gee  LI 

Snrvtv  qf  pubUe  landi.b 
Sr<r  Vexion: 

VlllUm  It.  UeBrocnn.  depnty  (aReTir,  ander  contract  Septem- 
lier  n,  iGiR.  per  act  July  31.  Ie78.  (IS  Stat.,  p.  ItO,  ux.  1.) 


Suntying  pritalt  land  daimi,  c 
15,'l87a,  pcraalUarab  J,  1879,  (1£  ^Iat.,p  384,  aec  1.. 


Bt  84 


B,43>01 
302  S3 


70.000 
10.000 
1S.00D 
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No.  Iti.— AttMtM  ^  lytpFVpriatlOM  rtgitkrtA,  ^— CoDtlnaed. 


DeUUtd  oblMU  or  upandltDro,  ud  oiplttutloiu. 

f§4 

Pi 

1 

John  A.  Benana,  danntyHirTaTOT,  nndoroaDlnot  NareisbatU, 

leie,  (.obamud.t  ''        *  • 

lH(d<iiUlaip«iMf.> 
Tu  pay  L.  R  CutM.  ■arreyor  gomral  of  Idkhn.  fSr  expsn«« 

July  13,  Ui^,  (ifi  But..  p.sl3.  *SB.  1.) 

(;lrrkr<<nblBnffltift.iwraMlUreb3,  IS77,(19BUt..p.3IS,  Mo.11 

ieii4fl 
».soo<» 

S,»9  00 

1,000  DO 
1.000  00 

I*.  000 

3,000 

0<nliHimtntp«>wi. 

1.500 

p«r  act  Miu-ch  3.  1877  (IB  Blat,  p.  31»,  iM.  I.) 
OffloH  of  aorTeyiw  usuni  of  AHionn :/ 

Offiw  of  lumvor  jpiwnl  of  Siivadit :  p 

1.  ln7«.(oJiiiieJ0,  18TT,  peraot  Jaly31,  1870,  (l»SUI.,p.l3i. 

juif3i,iB7e,(isauc,p.iM.i«.  1.1 

S.  V.  Heurv.  depntv  >qrvov«.  loolranl  dated  Junurr  Bl,  1875, 
per  occ  Juoe  C,  1874,  (18  SUt..  p.aia,  «0. 1.) 

0.li»«  of  .niTOynr  gfiher.l  of  Now  Moiico: 

For  ularini  nf  clerLi  [u  bl«  oRIco,  por  act  March  3, 1877.  (19 

SU...P.313.BB.1.I 

tfWM 

3,000  00 

15,000 

91, 4i)a  10 

sTho  DminlnK  NUimnUa  an  aobmltud  In  nnlor  to  ll(|nldata  balanoes  dne  to  thn  depnty  aarreyora 
for  auTverii  atecDtoil  lunjartbelr  nvpiHtlve  cnolncta  snivmil  inlnirlih  lbs  roapegUva  aiimjura  eon- 
•rat  of  tbe  irnlltMl  SUH*  aod  Terrilorlex.     The  deilDiBDcieg  aero  naiised  bv  antd  aurveyora  gcucral 

proved  and  are  BTailablo  lo  tbe  gorarnmeul  iu  tbo  dlaposi^  of  tbe  landa  thus  aorreyed.  tbe  rcipecLlva 

bTlw  farr^ias  eatim^M^  *ra  fi>r  daSrloncLAii  nrLalni  nnder  JImlinl  cantraeu,  tbn  amonBla  aubniltl«d 

inx  tir  onit  of  tbo  mrk.''  Tbe  Und*  aarrerod  wero  iaobuleJln  Ui«o<»itr«cU.aDd''l;lie  aiirrnyabave 
liivn  appruvod  and  made  avaUabloln  tbodlapuaal  of  tbe  lands  so  aan-ejed;  UienupaDtlvesaiiia  ara 


[mllcd  In  tbe  aum  of  11 


e Siwyerand  MoBrooma onnli 

nuder  iWr  coulract  nmaunml  to  (I0.m.ci3.  cicradli ., .   -         - 

anrvryi^  were  autburiiod  by  Iheli  ouatcaot,  and  Iha  snneya  haTlni  boeu 
mltlrd. 


idsrlcRof  ibl>  1 

to  kfa-p  wblti-  luntera  from  intradio 

riip  aam  nrt:.>!M.Q1  ia  BUbiiiiMcd  tu  rr 


ed  (bis  i» 
Jlny  Indian  reii»r' 

ike  tbe  adjaceotpobila  laudg  aTatlabla 


lennvd  Id  iTiT«HMi(*t)ni  cerUli 
linnn'al  Land  Otllce,  dated  Nc 
,  adnltliuKBt  tb»  Mincnr  lini: 
r  approptialloD, 


'eutuallnii  jQ  uoy 
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provinion  for  the  pnrpoM.  And  tb«  clftim  beinic  *  Jiiiit  (mo  and  of  kng  ■tandiDg,  is  hcnwlfli  mbBttted 
•gain  wltb  reoommendatiou  that  it  receive  flivorable  aotioii. 

/  The  above  estimated  deflcieiiolei«  ariae  from  the  fkct  that  Congress  has  imposed  vptm  the  Uaitod 
Bcates  sorvevors  general  the  dnty  «f  examining  and  reporting  upon  the  validity  of  title  to  pri T«to  land 
claims  in  A  risona  and  Colorado.  The  eetimated  amount  for  clerk  hire  being  |br  the  pay  of  a  oompeteBt 
clerk  in  each  office,  versed  in  the  English  and  Spanish  languages,  to  act  as  translators,  and  Hm  dell- 
ciencies  in  eontineent  expenses  arijie  also  under  the  duties  of  the  United  States  surveyors  gea«ral  In 
examining  and  acHndicatlng  private  land  clsims.  Thesn  estimates  are  neoeSSaij  for  the  pahile  servioe 
unless  C<HigreMs  sboald,  as  reoonmended  by  the  Gooimisaloiier  of  the  Oeneral  Land  Ofltoe,  devolve  said 
dniies  upon  a  board  of  oommissioners  to  he  authorised  to  act  for  that  purpose. 

g  The  foregoing  deficiency  in  the  salary  of  messenger  in  the  surveyor  ireneral's  ofQoe  arises  from  the 
fkotthat  the  appropriation  of  fl.SOO,  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1977,  was  insutBoieDt  to  pay  the 
aalary  of  the  messenger  and  defray  the  other  neoessary  incidental  expenses  of  the  oflloe.    The  m« 


ger  was  retained  in  the  service  by  the  surveyor  general  dnring  the  period  specified,  and  being  entitled 
to  his  pay  for  said  services,  the  above  estimate  is  submitted.  The  estimate  of  KS8.79  is  f«»r  stationery 
pnrcbase<l  by  the  surveyor  general  during  tho  fiscal  year  ending  Jone  30, 1877.  The  appcopdriatiun  rar 
I  hat  year  having  been  exhausted  the  amount  is  sobmitted  for  appropriation. 

Alt  is  estimated  that  the  surveys  under  the  above  contract  will  amount  to  |7!I0.  An  nnei^pended 
balance  of  #417.91  of  the  appropriation  to  which  it  is  properly  chargeable  was  carried  to  aorplna  fViBd 
July  IS.  1877.  but  being  insnflicient  to  defray  the  estimated  cost  of  the  surveys  under  the  atbore  con- 
tract, the  amount  ts  submitted  as  a  deficiency. 

{  Th*«  above  eatimste  is  submitted  for  salaries  of  two  draughtsmen  and  two  xsopyists  for  ais  months  in 
the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Kew  Mexico.  The  sum  of  $33,500  having  been  anpertioaed  to 
New  Mexico  fiir  the  nnrvey  of  private  land  claims  from  the  appropriation  of  $300,000  of  March  3, 1877. 
for  the  survey  of  public  and  ]>nvate  lands,  the  appropriation  of  $S.000  of  Hsdvh  3,  1677,  for  selanes  of 
clerks  In  said  office  will  not  be  suflicient  to  pay  the  aalariea  of  the  clerks  necessary  to  peifoini  tbe  woric 
arising  under  the  above  lance  apportionment  and  keep  up  the  current  business  of  the  oflloe.  The  serv. 
ices  of  the  present  force  of  clerks  will  be  required  to  perform  the  work  arising  under  the  aamj  of 
public  lands. 

J.  A.  WILLTAHSOV, 

OMnmMofMr. 

PgrAkTMiirr  of  the  Ixtiriok, 


FUBUO  UJXDB. 
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No.  16^— JBMiiMilM  ^  MaiM0f  af  appropriatioiu  carried  to  (he  iurplui  fund  under  ike  pro^ 
vkkme  ^f  ikeAfth  eeoUan  of  Ikeuot  of  June  20^  1874,  required  to  be  reappropriated  for  ike 
\ef  thejleeai  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  bg  tke  General  Land  Office. 


[See  Berlsed  Sliilatee,  titie  41,  pege  7S5.  aeotloiM  3660  and  3671.  »nd  SUitatee,  18,  oh»ptar  129,  page  37 

■eotloii  3.  act  of  Maxoh  3. 1875.1 


Beteilad  otdeoti  of  expenditiire,  and  eTplanatlont. 


3| 

111 


8ur9tifSngpubUe  londf.* 

Lovdiiaiia: 
Ckone  O.  Elm,  depnty  mure/yot,  oontraot  dated  Jane  90, 1874,  per  act         |316  95    $14, 312  90 
SCank-  S,  1873,  (Hsiut.,  p.  515,  aee. L) 

*  The  nnezpeoded  lialanoe  of  |14,319J0  of  the  appropriatloa  to  which  the  ferefolnK  amoant  waa 
ehaifHible  waa  earrled  to  enrplna  fond  July  13, 1876.    Tm  amoant  Ibond  to  he  dae  the  deputy  tor  reyor 

la  therefore  aabmltted  fbr  xeappropriation.  

J.  A.  WrLLIAMSOK, 

Oommittiimer, 

DarAKTMMKT  OF  THB  IllTBIIIOB, 

Oenmrallkmd  0§m^  3ijy(ww5»r  96, 1877. 
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A. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Louieiana. 

Office  of  the  Sdrv^tor  Oemeral  of  Louisiava, 

N^o  Orleantf  La,^  Ati§tt»i  28, 1877. 

Sir  :  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  enbinit  to  yoa  my  animal  report  for  thia  aurray- 
ing  district  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1677,  with  the  nanal  tabular  alatemefili 
of  field  and  office  work,  to  wit :        • 

A. — ^Being  statement  ot  snryeying  oontraots  entered  Into  by  the  sarreyor  general  of 
Louisiana  on  account  of  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1874. 

B. — Being  statement  of  sarveyiug  oontraots  entered  into  by  the  sar^eyor  general  of 
Louisiana  on  account  of  the  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1875. 

C— Being  statement  of  surveying  contracts  entered  into  by  the  surveyor  general  of 
Louisiana  on  account  of  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1876. 

D. — Being  statement  of  surveying  contracts  entered  into  by  the  surveyor  general  of 
Louisiana  on  account  of  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1877. 

£.— Being  estimate  of  funds  for  surveviog  service  in  Louisiana,  Ibr  salary  of  aar- 
veyor  general  and  his  clerks,  and  for  contingent  expenses  in  his  office  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1879. 

The  above  estimates  and  statements  show  in  brief  the  work  of  the  office  in  aurvey- 
ing,  platting,  and  returning  work  in  the  field  for  the  last  four  years,  and  the  wants  of 
the  public  service  in  this  district  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  to  tbem  I  invite  yoor 
attention.  • 

RESTORATION  OF  TEffi  PDBUC  LANDS  TO  MARKET. 

It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  so  much  delay  has  occurred  in  carrying  into  effect,  the 
act  of  Congress  of  23d  June,  1876,  for  the  public  offerings  of  land  in  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  One  cause  of  the  delay,  as  understood  in  ihia 
State,  was  the  want  of  clerk  force  in  the  bureau  necessary  to  prenare  the  lists  of  lands 
to  be  offered,  and  the  difficulties  of  preparing  accurate  lists  at  au  after  so  many  years 
of  interruption  to  the  land  system  in  thei  South,  and  the  irregularity  end  earelMsaesa 
with  whicn  the  land  offices  have  been  conducted  since  its  re-establishment. 

As  all  tracts  covered  by  homestead  entries  must  be  reserved  from  public  offering, 
and  thereafter  from  private  entry,  and  as  the  number  of  fraudulent  or  abandoned 
homestead  entries  in  Louisiana  is  very  large,  I  have  believed  it  my  duty  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  facts,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  as  I  think  would  remedy  or  lessen 
the  evil,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  affects  the  pine  timber  lands  in  the  southwestern  district. 

In  my  annual  report,  for  1874,  (Bureau  Report  for  1874,  p.  74,)  I  stated  statistically 
some  of  the  evil  results  of  the  homestead  system  iu  this  State.  Obtaining  my  informa- 
tion from  the  records  of  the  consolidated  land  office  in  this  city  1  showed  that  of  the 
4,040  homestead  entries  then  made  in  this  land  district  thero  had  then  ripened  into 
title  but  91 ;  that  there  had  been  relinqnishments  in  200  entinAS,  and  oancellations  in 
500  more,  and  that  but  a  small  part  of  the  entries,  then  seven  yearo  old,  had  been 
proved  up  and  had  received  final  certificates.  The  just  inference  was  that  about  75  per 
cent.,  at  least,  of  all  homestead  entries  in  Louisiana  had  been  fraudulently  conceived, 
or  had  been  abandoned. 

I  have  not  obtained  from  the  register  and  receiver  statistics  to  date  of  this  report, 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  they  would  show  any  improvement  as  compared  with 
the  foregoing.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  may  credit  the  sources  of  information  occasion- 
ally open  to  me,  the  class  of  pretended  entries  has  increased,  at  least  upon  the  valua- 
ble timber  lauds  in  the  southwestern  district,  which  have  recently  attracted  so  much 
attention  on  account  of  your  efibrts  to  stay  the  enormous  depredations  upon  them.  A 
great  number  of  persons  have  affected  to  believe  that  after  homestead  entries,  with  or 
without  settlement,  they  were  at  liberty  to  cut  and  remove  all  the  timber  from  the 
land,  and  they  have  lived  up  to  their  faith.  Indeed,  in  Calcasieu  Parish  this  right  to 
strip  the  timber  from  homestead  lands  was  so  generally  conceded,  and  so  respected  by 
all,  that  it  came  to  be  an  object  of  barter  and  sale,  and  hundreds  of  men,  mostly  poor 
and  ignorant,  make  no  concealment  of  the  pales  they  have  made  and  prices  they  have 
received  for  the  privilege  of  cutting  all  valuable  pine  from  their  respective  tracts. 
The  8tate  has  a  homestead  system  similar  to  and  borrowed  from  the  Federal  system. 

And  in  consequence  of  the  low,  ilat  character  of  the  lands  in  that  part  of  the  State, 
and  the  probability  that  many  of  the  early  surveys  were  made  in  very  wet  seasons, 
many  tracts  of  valuable  pine  lands  have  passed  to  the  State  under  the  swamp  laud  act 
of  1849.  These  tracts,  too,  are  legitimate  prey  for  the  spoiler,  and  not  uufrequently 
the  same  persor  obtains  homestoarl  entries  ou  160  acres  of  State  laud  covered  with 
valuable  pine,  aad  160  acres  of  United  States  land  of  the  same  character,  and  lives 
ou  neither,  but  perhaps  miles  away.    lie  then  goes  to  the  owners  of  the  mills  below 
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bim  on  tbe  streftm  or  streams  bis  bomesteads  are  on  or  near,  obtains  bis  advances  in 
money  and  provisions,  engases  to  out  and  float  so  many  logs,  as  tbe  case  may  be,  returns 
to  bis  cabin,  ents  and  ban  Is  bis  logs,  and  wben  tbe  winter  rains  swell  tbe  streams  snifi- 
ciently,  be  starts  tbem  afloat^  eacb  one  witb  bis  brand  opon  it,  and  at  tbe  booms, 
many  miles  below,  be  gatbers  no  all  tbat  come  tbrongb,  nsually  abont  ,90  per  cent., 
forms  raits  of  them,  and  tben  delivers  tbem  at  tbe  miUa  from  wbiob  be'  received  bis 
advances. 

Since  tbe  recent  seizures,  most  of  tbis  bas  been  sospended — ^I  fear  not  disoontinned. 
And  it  bas  been  brongbt  to  my  notice  by  some  of  my  deputies  tbat  tbe  class  of  men 
wbo  bave  been  cbecked  at  it  by  tbe  presence  of  your  agent  and  tbe  measures  be  bas 
taken,  are  now  preparing  for  fbtore  operations  by  making  fhiodnlent  or  fictitious 
homestead  entries  upon  tbe  best  timbered  lands,  boping  tbereby  to  tie  them  np  and 
keep  tbem  out  of  market  till  a  time  shall  bave  arrived  more  favorable  for  their  pur- 


My  depnties  wbo  bave  been  engaged  in  tbat  quarter  report  tbat  lew  of  tbe  tracts 
covered  by  homestead  entries  bave  settlements  upon  tbem  or  bear  any  evidences  of  im- 
provement at  all,  most  of  tbem  near  tbe  larger  streams  having  been  more  or  less  de- 
nuded of  tbe  pine  timber. 

I  bave  read  with  pleasure  your  excellent  recommendations  in  tbe  report  of  tbe  bureau 
for  1876,  page  8,  for  tbe  enactment  of  a  law  by  Congress  to  enable  yon  to  protect  the 
pine-beanbg  lands  of  tbe  United  States.  Such  a  system  as  you  recommend  is  so  obvi- 
ously necessary  in  Louisiana  tbat  one  Mould  suppose  it  only  needed  to  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  national  legislature  to  'secure  its  prompt  adoption.  But  experience 
shows  tbat  needed  reforms  are  often  slow  of  adoption,  and  hence  I  would  suggest  that 
before  the  anticipated  public  sales  take  place  in  this  State,  some  other  means  lie  resorted 
to  to  enable  tbe  government  to  sell  the  pine  lands.  At  present  the  lands  which,  would 
be  purchased  for  their  timber,  either  at  public  sale  or  subsequent  private  entry,  are 
those  witbin  one  and  two  miles  of  streams  or  lakes  which  aftord  water  sofllcient  for 
floating  purposes ;  bnt  it  is  Just  these  lands  that  the  false  b  mestead  entries  have  here- 
tofore been  made  npon,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  made  upon,  for  the  motives  I 
have  mentioned.  And  should  the  public  offerings  take  place  before  examinations  are 
effected  such  lands  cannot  be  offered,  of  course,  and  those  who  honestly  seek  to  pur- 
chase and  wbo  naturally  desire  the  best  lands,  will  be  denied  the  right  in  favor  of  what 
all  men  know  to  be  a  shallow  fraud. 

I  wonhl  recommend  that  as  yon  decide  to  employ  the  snm  alloted  for  snrveys  in  Lon- 
isana  in  further  resnrveys  in  the  pine  region  ot  the  CalcaHien  country,  the  land  ottice 
here  bo  required  to  furnish  my  depnties  with  ab-stracts  of  all  homestead  entries  in  their 
respective  townships  to  be  placed  under  coatract,  and  that  each  deputy  be  required  to 
examine  each  tract  snfTlciently  to  enable  him  to  make  a  sworn  report  as  to  the  actual 
condition  in  which  he  finds  the  land. 

If  such  report  showed  nonsettlement  or  abandonment,  the  entries  could  be  canceled, 
or,  if  you  saw  proper,  the  supposed  settler  could  be  notified  by  notice  in  some  news- 
paper to  show  cause,  by  a  cerrain  time,  why  his  entry  should  nut  be  canceled. 

As  to  entries  in  townships  not  necessary  to  be  rttturveyed,  or  which  cannot  be  put 
under  contract  this  year,  I  should  be  authorized  to  appoint  and  send  out  a  deputy  in 
whom  I  have  confidence,  furnishing  him  with  the  proper  abstracts  from  the  local  land 
olfice,  and  requiring  him  to  make  similar  examinations  and  reports.  Such  ri*ports 
would  be  valuable  evidence  in  the  legal  proceedings  to  bo  had  hero  next  winter  for  the 
confiscation  of  the  timber  seized  by  your  agent  in  Calcasieu  Parish,  and  which  1  sup- 
pose are  likely  to  turn  upon  the  fact  whether  or  not  the  depredations  were  committed 
on  public  or  private  lands. 

UNCONFIRMED  PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIMS  IN  LOUISIANA. 

This  snbject  still  attracts  attention,  and  I  think  it  my  duty  again  to  briefly  allude 
to  it,  in  order  that  through  you  Congress  may  be  informed  correctly  npon  the  snbject. 
In  this  connection  I  cannot  do  better  than  recall  your  attention  to  what  I  had  the 
honor  to  lay  before  you  in  my  report  for  1874,  published  in  the  bnrean  report  for  that 
year,  pages  76, 77, 78,  and  79.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  induce  me  to  modify  or  abandon 
any  of  the  reasons  then  advanced  in  favor  of  a  general  act  of  Congress  which,  proprio 
rigoret  would  forever  quiet  this  class  of  claims  and  relieve  the  Laud  Department  and 
Congress  of  a  fruitful  source  of  anoo3'ance  and  labor. 

Practically,  the  United  States  can  make  no  disposition  of  the  lands  covered  by  these 
claims.    And  they  would  not  if  they  could. 

They  embrace  but  about  80,000  acres  in  all,  excluding  of  course  the  Honmas  and  a 
few  other  large  grants.  In  nearly  every  case  are  embraced  in  the  limits  of  valuable 
plantations  or  farms,  have  been  long  since  surveyed  and  represented  upon  the  usual 
township  maps,  and  hence  are  susceptilde  of  being  readily  descril>ed  in  any  bill  which 
might  be  passed  for  their  confirmation,  by  their  proper  designation  as  to  section,  town- 
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abip.  raii|^,  nnil  JtTfA,  Should  policy,  prndence,  or  otbeT  ooueideration  oppnae  inok 
wbiilennln  illvestlture  of  right  by  Coufcreasioiial  autloii,  wfaGrehy  it  might  li«  feaml  % 
daage-tnaa  prncpdent  tui)[ht  be  eatiibliahed,  then  I  wniild  retomiuaud  »u  act  Bioiiiar  ui 
tho  MisMiitrl  not  of  June  rJth,  l^G.  Tba  objAsta  of  tbat  net  were  coollaed  to  loU  or 
DtUer  liiuila  within  Ibe  clt;  of  Saint  Lnuia,  of  which  prior  Di)nflrraatii>Da,  re1iui|aiab* 
mcntH.  nr  rcn'ofeTiitlnnB  of  title  bj  the  United  Slnbw  were  predicable.  The  evil  to  be 
rFm«liwl  wns  thu  liifflDolty  proprletorx  met  in  abowiag  dooumentarv  and  other  «vU 
dcnm  nf  title  or  boundsrioa  u^iust  the  United  Staten,  unit  tbe  act  lllieralLy  allowed 
the  tTniCedBtnt-oBdistrint  Mtiirt  nt  aaint  Louia,  withrij^ht  of  appeal  to  thuclccnitoour^ 
to  ndjudloata  the  qnnstion  of  prior  oonllrmatlon,  reco>,'uition,  ur  lelinqiiiabnwnt,  witk 
boitudariuB,  And  to  oftbrd  Jipompriate  erldenoe  of  the  facta  found  in  a  {iroper  decree. 

The  puttlldliam  Ix-twren  the  ewteof  the  Saint  Lonia  lot  owners  and  the  occnpantAoC 
the  nncotiQniii'd  cliiimis  in  I.niiiNiana  is  closer  than  at  Brat  glance  it.  might  ap|ieitTt  foe 
kltbonph  Aiitc'i'ii'  :<t  111 ''  .v-ii:<-t  Tli» sovereign  was  pleadable  in  favor  of  the  fonneT) 
luid  Ibaudnd  III'- .  "       '  ii'r  Urntoryof  itsexistencennd  llmtta,aDdIbetheoi]r 

of  tbolattcr  1p<  1 1.  :  ii' can  be  shown  against  that  Hovemign,  yat  Id  point 

of  prttctice  wi' liiii.A  n  r.  'iL'iini.itinn  And  rewnroh  develop  aiich  title  iu  muny  caHesp 
knd  that  In  nil  lliv  kii>i'1i^i>;ii  iii^TUi'dly  nilmlts  ita  existcnoo  by  non-olaliu  nod  rndlffur* 
nnoe.  Itidenl,  if  tbo  ktriot  iirluuioica  of  litw  ftpplieablrt  to  royitl  lands  In  Buglanit,  im- 
inemoriBlly  nnjored  and  oactiplt^  In  oppualtlon  tti  the  Crown,  siioald  by  our  conria  Im 
applied  to  the  oluw  of  Intido  nndur  cunsidurallnii,  It  may  hdiuI.v  be  oaautucd  that  th* 
niioienl  And  ooiitiiiaed  nccnpn'ion  nnd  onjoyment  of  ttaean  lauds  in  h  public  ftud  on* 
equivocolm&nm-t.witb  Ibo  fnllknowInilKn  and KnffBranconftbnaaverelgu.  would  alford- 

iudiclul  pnH>f  of  Ibe  cxistunwofi^ubi  good  nnalnst  the ITiiitixl  Statrn  lint  lust  through 
upiw  of  time.  Henoe  it  wnnid  Dot  Ihi  strutohing  thu  Mianonrl  pruocdoat  very  for  to 
BTiply  it  to  tbe  laoda  ill  LoniaiaDa  tmmamorinllT  pohsrimimI  by  bar  «it<iuuB,  wbo  urn  niu 
alile  t« exhibit  tbdTKi'oiitBBiid  Imnndarips.  Altbougb  IfavDr,for  reu«onH«tAt«l  in  iiijr 
rupurt  for  1S74,  un  actof  relLnqoiibmont  wbirfi  will  require  no  uxpeuaive  lejtulor  olbor 
pcuoeediij^  on  tbe  ]iurt  of  Its  bnnofiaiiirlm,  yet  if  nuuh  an  aoC  wuiilil  be  auwiv.  one 
ainiilur  to  tbe  Uiaauuri  aut  would  be  the  nnxt  bust  iblDg.  nud  against  it  tMtrtaiiily  no 
objMtions  oould  be  ur^ed.    Con);rrii9  !ilu)uld  pais  one  or  tbe  other  of  tbeso  acts  at  outw, 

plaotationg  oonslatlng  In  whole  or  part  ofaaoh  olalou. 

I  again  desire  to  inrite  yonr  atCentioD  to  the  neoeeiity  of  an  appropriation  to  enabla 
in«  to  bring  up,  while  yet  it  is  practioable,  the  long  suspended  work  of  this  olB(»,  and 
to  which  1  and  my  predecesaora  have  to  often  oallod  atteatloa  Ibat  it  ia  beooming  aa 
oft  told  tale,  and  1  fear  wearisoDie. 

There  are  about  784  townahipa  io  tbe  8tate,  tbe  snrveya  of  which  are  complete,  and 
tbe  ori  I'll)  ul  notes  of  which  arena  tilein  tbiaoEBce.  Tboae  are  among  thu  early  aurveya. 
CoDtrury  to]aw,tbe  copiee  of  these  notes  have  Dever  been  made  and  sent  to  tbe  bureau 
for  safe  custody.  Should  an  accident  happen  to  tbe  records  here,  by  which  they  should 
be  stolen  or  destroyed,  every  veatige  of  a  rocord  sbowiug  the  aiirveya  in  thLise  town* 
ships  would  be  swept  away,  and  do  power  on  eartb  could  restore  them  or  dnplieata 

During  tbe  war  tbne  recorda  were  taken  posaoeaion  of  by  the  anthoritiee  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  rsniuved  from  place  to  place,  and  many  of  tbem  loat,  stolen,  ordeatroyed. 
Since  tbe  war,  the  custom  house,  where  tbey  now  seem  to  be  secure,  was  often  in  the 
midst  of  riot  and  danger,  and  once  was  in  tbe  theater  of  battle,  where  abot  and  shell  and 
bullets  did  their  bloody  work.  In  1861)  the  entire  records  of  the  United  Statw  land 
office  for  tbe  old  aoutbeastern  district  of  LouLeiaua,  located  in  tbisoity,  were  destroyed 
by  dre,  and  irreparable  loss  inflicted  on  many  of  tbe  property  holders  in  this  section  of 
the  State,  whose  claims  and  evidences  of  title  were  recorded  aming  them.  In  course 
of  time  tbe  custom  and  the  policy  of  the  taw  will  require  that  this  office  l>e  closed  *nd 
ita  recoiiia  transferred  to  tbe  State. 

Perhaps  tbe  liability  of  the  records  to  destraction  will  then  be  greater  than  now. 
In  view  of  all  this,  I  aboiild  now  be  copying  these  notes  and  sending  tbe  copies  to  the 
HOat  of  National  Goverument,  as  tbe  law  directs,  and  as  wisdom  and  pradenoe  die- 
Utn. 

Then,  too.  before  patents  can  issue  according  to  law.  this  oRlce  most  pr«para  and 
furnish  to  the  local  land  otDoes  patent  plats  in  about  f>,l70  privatu  laud  claims  hereto- 
fore duly  surveyed,  and  now  represented  upon  the  township  plats. 

It  is  the  duty  of  tbe  government  to  is^ue  these  patents,  and  the  law  requires  tbe 
piat  to  be  annexed  to  tbe  patent  as  a  port  of  it.  All  this  work,  so  long  neglected, 
should  now  be  brought  up. 

S|>ecial  attention  lias  bsen  called  to  tbe  subject  in  the  reports  from  tbis  office  for 
Itn'l  and  lrf7'.i,  iiud  to  which  I  respectfully  refer  you. 

There  are  a  few  of  the  leading  birada  of  work  iu  arrenr  iu  tbia  ofBcp,  noQC  of  which 
is  of  uioderu  origin.    It  is  all  tuft  to  tbia  office  as  a  legacy  of  tbe  early  aorveyora  gea- 
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emt  and  tbeir  clerks.  Macb  more  work  conld  be  stated  of  a  miscf  llaneoas  natnre  now 
sadly  in  arrear,  wbioh  shonld  be  broagbt  up,  bat  I  caoDot  enter  upon  any  of  it.  I 
bave  for  this  onrrent  year  but  (2,000  for  clerk  bire,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  retain  the 
two  efficient  gentlemen  I  have  had  so  long)  bnt  it  will  only  be  at  beggarly'  salaries 
no  Jost  government  would  expect  its  servants  to  work  for,  and  which,  indeed,  compe- 
tent men  wonld  not  work  for  but  as  an  escape  from  the  hard  fate  which  the  poverty 
of  the  times  has  visited  upon  this  part  of  our  country.  My  own  salary  has  been  cut 
down  from  t2|000,  allowed  since  the  office  was  created  in  ItiSl,  to  |l,800,  and  I  submit 
as  gracefblly  as  I  may,  no  alternative  being  left  me* 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  BREWSTER, 
Swrteyw  General  Louiaiana* 
Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

CaaumiBtUmtr  af  ike  Oeneral  Land  Office* 
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K.—EsHmate  <f  funds  to  he  appntpriatedfor  iheJIrnxU  war  ending  Jime  30, 1879,/«r 
ing  in  Louinana^for  compemeaHom  of  enrvegor  gentraland  ki$  dirke,  emdfiireomHinfmt  cv- 
peneeein  hieoffiee. 

Proposed  sorveyB  and  resurreys: 

$34,800  Ib  eeti mated  for  completing  the  resorveyB  of  the  pnblie  lands 
in  the  sonthwestern  district,  where  on  acoonut  of  the  great  lapse  of 
time  since  the  original  snrveys  were  made,  or  are  supposed  to  have 
been  made,  viz:  1807,  the  old  lines  and  corners  are  generally  totally 
obliterated  in  the  field,  and  the  disposition  of  land  prevented  by  the 
Inability  of  settlers  and  others  to  describe  the  land  desired  to  he  eo* 
tered.  The  number  of  towndiips  falling  under  this  head  in  that 
district  is  44 ;  aod  their  resnrvey.is  believed  to  be  necepsary  to  eo* 
able  the  officers  of  the  govern ment  to  check  the  destmo  ion  of  tim- 
ber now  going  on  so  eztonsively,  by  enabling  them  to  identiCr  the 
lands  despoiled,  and  thus  pave  the  way  to  the  pnnishment  of  the 
offenders.  This  estiroato  is  based  on  the  rato  of  $12  per  mile  for 
township  lines,  and  $10  for  section  lines;  for  less  than  which  sums  able 
and  faitnfiil  surveyors  cannot  be  obtained  for  Louisiana  surveying..  $34, 809 

$7^860  is  estimated  for  the  much-needed  resnrvey  of  a  few  townshipa 
in  the  southeastern  district,  on  the  Mississippi  River  above  New  Or^ 
Ivans,  and  as  far  up  as  Doualdsonville,  and  for  the  location  of  pri- 
vate land  claims  on  the  same,  and  on  the  bayou  Lafourche 7,860 

$14,000  is  estimated,  at  rates  as  above  stated,  for  resurveys  in  the  pine 
timber  lands  of  the  southwestern  district,  for  the  original  townships 
jknd  sectional  surveys  in  the  southwestern  district,  of  the  strip  of 
country  situated  on  the  Gulf  coast  and  south  of  the  limit  of  the 
old  survevs  of  1807  and  1830.  The  township  lines  should  be  extended 
across  this  region  to  the  Qulf  and  the  lands  found  valuable  on  the 
ridges,  bayous,  and  lakes  within  it,  should  l>e  surveyed  under  the 
radiating  lot  system.  These  snrveys  are  demanded  by  the  wants 
of  large  numbers  of  settlers  cultivating  much  of  this  land,  and  by 
the  general  interest  of  the  government  and  the  State  of  Louisiana. .     14, 000 

$1,800  is  estimated  to  finish  the  original  survey  of  the  public  lands  on 
the  southeast  pass  of  the  Mississippi  and  on  the  bayou  Balize,  con- 
tracted for  by  Deputy  J.  L.  Bradford  in  his  contract  No.  7,  of  April 
8,  1H75,  bnt  work  not  execated  then  for  lack  of  fandn 1,  600 

$6,000  is  estimated  as  necessary  to  survey  originally  islands  in  the  sev- 
eral districts,  to  traverse  a  part  of  the  Sabine  River,  and  connect 
the  township  and  section  lines  thereon,  to  locate  private  claims  in  the 
several  districts,  and  to  finish  the  survey  of  the  rich  and  heavily- 
settled  townships  4  south,  ranges  1  and  2  east,  southwestern  dis- 
trict, contracted  to  be  surveyed  by  Deputy  J.  L.  Bradtord  in  his  con- 
tract No.  3,  of  July  26,  187r),  but  left  unfinished  by  reason  of  insufQ- 

ciency  of  existing  appropriation 6,000 

$64,450 

Salaries, 

8nrveyor  general ^ 2,000 

.^^         O    QQO 

One  chief  clerk 1,800 

One  clerk  and  draughtsman 1,800 

One  assistant  draughtsman 1,200 

4,800 

Foorteen   clerks  for  office  work  in  arrear,  to  prepare  plats  and  field 

notes,  at  $1,000  each 14,000 

14,000 

Contingent  expenaea. 

Stationery,  binding,  messenger  hire,  and  all  other  incidental  expenses.      2, 000 

2,000 

Total  estimate  of  appropriation  required 87,250 

Office  of  Surveyor  General, 

District  of  Louisiana, 

^New  OrleaHHf  July  11,  1877. 

O.  H.  BREWSTER, 
Swreyor  General,  Lomieiana. 
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B. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Florida, 

Unitbd  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

District  of  Fix)rida, 
TaUahaasee,  Fla,,  Septemhtr  I,  1877. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  follow ing  report  of  sarveyiog  operations  in  my 
district  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  together  with  tabular  statements  of  the 
field  and  office  work  as  follows: 

A.  Map  of  the  district  showing  progress  of  surveys. 

B.  Showing  contracts  made  during  the  year. 

C.  Showing  present  condition  of  contracts  not  closed  at  date  of  last  annual  report. 

D.  List  of  township  plats  furnished  the  local  land  office. 
£.  Statement  of  s{M*cial  deposits. 

F.  Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  next  fiscal  year. 

I  have  made  contract  with  Charles  F.  Smith,  an  experienced  surveyor,  to  finish  up 
the  work  on  the  Gulf  coast  to  and  including  Charlotte  llarlnor.  When  this  and  the 
remirvey  of  the  Georgia  boundary  is  finiHhed,  the  work  in  the  field  in  this  district 
will  be  exhausted  unless  it  be  thought  desirable  to  extend  the  surveys  southward 
from  their  present  terminns  on  the  Gulf  coast.  It  is  true,  that  these  lands  are  mostly 
of  the  character  donated  to  the  State  as  swamp  lands,  but  there  is  no  provision  of  law 
for  their  conveyance  to  the  State  until  surveyed, 

The  acts  donating  these  lands  to  the  State  contemplate  their  survey,  and  the  State 
ban  a  right  to  expect  it. 

The  estimate  herewith  for  surveys  is  intended  for  the  extension  of  the  surveys 
southward  from  their  present  terminus.  Some  of  these  lands  are  the  most  valuable 
of  any  in  the  State. 

The  State  is  eojoying  a  season  of  remarkable  prosperity,  io  striking  contrast  to  the 
depression  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  records  of  the  State  and  local  land  offices  show  a  large  and  continually  increas- 
iDg  tide  of  immigration,  and  we  are  favored  with  a  climate  and  soil  which  will  render 
its  present  prosperity  permanent. 

The  free-school  iiysteni  is  carefully  sustained.  The  financial  condition  of  the  State 
is  excellent,  and  law  and  order  as  vigorously  enforced  and  maintained  as  in  any  State 
in  the  Union. 

The  recent  enactments  opening  the  public  lands  to  pre-emption,  and  other  entries  as 
recommendfd  in  the  last  report  from  this  office,  will  prove  of  much  benefit  to  the 
State  and  people. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

LE  ROY  D.  BALL, 

Surrey  or  General, 

Hon.  J.  A.  WirxiAMSON, 

Commimioner  General  Land  Office^ 

Washington f  D,  C. 
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F. — Estimate  of  appropiHations  required  for  aurreifing  serricein  the  district  of  FlartdOy  for  ike 

Jiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1879. 

For  salary  of  surveyor  general $2, 000 

For  salary  of  chief  clerk 1,600 

For  salary  of  draaghtamao 1,400 

Fursalary  of  trail  scribing  clerk 1,200 

For  rent  and  contingent  expenses 1,000 

For  snrvejiug  the  public  lands 10,000 

Total 17,200 

LE  ROY  D.  BALL, 

Surveyor  GeneraL 
Surveyor  Genkral's  Office, 

Tallahasseej  Fla.f  Septimber  1,  1877. 


C. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Minnesota. 


United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Saint  Pauly  Minn.^  August  31,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  in  duplicate,  my  annual  report,  showiug 
the  progress  of  the  public  surveys  iu  this  district  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1877. 

The  accompanying  tables  will  exhibit  generally  the  progress  and  present  conditioD 
of  the  field  and  office  work  to  this  date. 

The  miscellaneous  business  of  the  ofiice  necessarily  involves  a  large  amount  of  work 
of  which  no  detailed  statement  can  be  given. 

Owing  to  the  limited  appropriation  for  clerk  hire,  but  little  has  been  done  during  the 
hist  year  toward  bringing  forw<ird  the  arrears  of  ofiice  work.  I  desire  to  repeat  the 
recommendations  made  in  my  estimates  forwarded  July  14,  relative  to  the  mnoing  of 
certain  meridian  and  standard  or  correction  lines.  The  proper  connection  of  surveys 
in  difiereut  parts  of  the  State  seems  to  demand  the  establishment  of  those  lines.  The 
surveys  in  this  district  have  now  reached  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
most  of  the  unsurveyed  timber  region  is  tributary  to  streams  running  north.  1  learn 
from  paitieM  residing  along  onr  northern  border,  that  a  large  amount  of  wood  and  lim- 
ber is  aunnally  taken  from  the  public  lands  for  the  uho  of  steamboats  and  for  milling 
purposes  across  the  line.  I  would  iherefore  respectfully  recomnH^nd  that  surveys  be 
carried  on  along  the  international  line  as  far  west  as  the  Little  Fork  River,  with  a  view 
of  bringing  thvJse  lauds  into  market.  These  lands  are  principally  valuable  for  the  tim- 
ber, and  I  would  suggest  that  Congress  be  nquestt'd  to  so  modify  the  law  f«)r  the  dis- 
posal of  timber  lauds,  that  they  may  be  subject  to  private  sale  or  entry  imtnediat'ely 
after  survey,  at  an  a)>praised  valuation,  or  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as 
Congress  and  the  department  may  deem  proper.  The  government  would  thus  receive 
the  price  of  the  lauds,  and  be  saved  all  expense  of  preventing  waste  or  trespass ;  while 
the  lands  being  in  the  hands  of  a  large  number  of  individuals,  the  burden  of  protection 
from  theft  or  lire  would  be  upon  them,  and  by  concert  of  action  could  be  acconi[>lished 
at  small  expense  to  each.  The  country  north  of  Lake  Superior  is  attracting  much  at- 
tention on  account  of  its  mineral  resources,  and  I  am  contident  the  extension  of  surveys 
in  that  direction  would  bring  the  government  quick  and  ample  returns.  In  view  of 
the  character  of  the  unsurveyed  portion  of  Minnesota,  and  the  distance  which  men  and 
supplies  have  to  be  transported,  involving  a  large  expense  of  time  and  money,  I  deem 
the  rates  set  forth  in  my  estimates  of  July  14,  to  be  as  low  as  good  and  faithtul  work 
can  be  a  fiord ed. 

The  several  statements  and  estimates  accompanying  this  report  are  as  follows : 

A.  Statement  showing  completion  of  survey  of  the  Leech  Lake  ludiau  reservation, 
under  contract  of  June  ^4,  1875. 

B.  Statement  of  contracts  entered  into  on  account  of  the  §13,500  assigned  to  Minne- 
sota, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  130,  1877,  from  the  appropriation  of  $300,000,  act  of 
July  :U,  1876. 

C.  Statement  of  contracts  entered  into  on  account  of  the  §12,400  assigned  to  Minne- 
sota for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  from  the  appropriation  of  8300,000,  act  of 
March  3,  1877. 

I).  Statement  of  original.  Commissioners,  and  registers'  plats  made,  and  date  of 
transmission  to  the  (xeueral  and  local  land  otlices. 

E.  Statement  of  townships  surveyed  in  Minnesota  since  last  annual  report,  showing 
area  and  number  of  miles,  inclndihg  meanders  in  each  ;  also  number  ot  miles  of  standard 
and  meridian  and  township  lines,  and  total  number  of  acres  surveyed  iu  the  State. 
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F.  Estimates  of  appropriations  reqn'red  for  ooDtinning  the  pnblic  sarveys  in  Minne- 
sota, for  the  Ascal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1879. 

G.  Statement  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1877. 

H.  Map  of  the  district  of  Minnesota,  showing  the  progress  of  public  surveys  to  date. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  BAKER, 
Surveyor  General. 
Hon.  J.  A.  WiLiJAMSON, 

CommitfSiouer  General  Land  Office j  Washington,  D.  C, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


F. — Estimate  of  appropriation  a  required  for  continuing  the  public  aurvejft  in  Minnesota  for 

thefitcal  year  ending  June  30, 1879. 

For  field  work. 

For  meridian  and  standard  lines,  242  miles,  at  $15  per  mile t3»630  00 

For  township  lines.  700  miles,  at  $12  per  mile 8,400  00 

For  Hubdividiuji;  30  townships,  estimated  2,200  miles,  at  $10  per  mile 22,000  00 

Total  for  field  work 34,030  00 

Salaries. 

For  salary  of  snrveyor  fi^eneral $2, 000  00 

For  salary  of  chief  clerk 1,500  00 

For  salaries  of  three  drauj^litsnien 3, 600  00 

For  salaries  of  three  transcribing  clerks 3, 400  00 

Total  for  salaries 10,500  00 

Incidentals. 

For  pay  of  messenger,  books,  printing,  binding,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses      $1,500  00 

J.  H.  BAKEK, 

Surveyor  GenerdL 

SUHVBYOR  GkNKR%I/8  OfFICE. 

Saint  Paulj  Minn.,  August  31,  1877. 


(i. — Statement  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  JunelUi,  1877. 

For  the  qnart-er  ending  September  30,  1876 $190  55 

For  the  qnart^jr  ending  Dece.nber  31, 1876 196  81 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  IH77 208  46 

For  the  quarter  ending  Jane  30,  1877 548  95 

Total 1,  144  77 

J.  H.  BAKER, 

Surveyor  General. 

SUKVKYOR  CiKNKUAlAs  OfFICK, 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  August  31,  1877. 


D. —  Report  of  the  aurveyor  general  of  Dakota. 

Unitkd  Statks  SuiiVKYOK  (jKNKual's  Offick,  District  of  Dakota, 

Yankton,  August  10,  1877. 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  t^  submit  the  annnal  report  of  surveying  operations  iii  this 
HiirveyiLg  distiict  for  the  liscal  year  ending  June  'M),  1877,  compiled  from  the  archive* 
of  this  olhce,  my  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  district  covering  but  a  few  weeks  of  tht 


close  of  the  fiscal  year. 


FIKLD   WORK. 


Surveys  to  the  full  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 
1877,  were  cr)utracted  for  and  executed,  amounting  to  23  miles  77  chnin.s  and  5.%  links 
oftowriKhip  lines,  3,8'J7  miles  1  chain  and  77  links  of  snbdi  visional  lines,  and  55  miles 
49  chaiUvS  and  84  links  of  meander  lines,  comprising  an  area  of  1,4^8,003.83  acres,  and 
making  a  total  of  17,800,644.01)  acres  of  surveyed  laud  in  the  Territory  to  this  dat«, 
exclusive  of  Indian  and  military  reservations. 

OFFICE    WORK. 

Field  notes  have  been  trauscrilied  and  plats  and  diagrams  made  of  the  surveys  de- 
scribed in  Schedule  F,  and  duplicatesof  iicld  notcs.lidats,  and  diagrams  transmirtrd  to 
the  General  Laid  Ollitu?.  Triplicate  plats  and  descriptive  lists  of  the  surveys  executed 
during  the  y<*ar  have  been  trrinsniitted  to  the  proper  local  land  otiiJe^.  Th>5  original 
field  notes  of  the  surveys  of  the  year  have  been  securely  bound  and  indexed,  and  are 
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kept  in  conyenieDt  and  portable  cases.  There  has  also  been  constrncted  a  large  con- 
tract and  index  diagram  of  the  Territory,  showing  each  separate  subdi visional  contract, 
Id  colors,  and  giving  an  index  to  all  the  standard  and  township  line  field  notes. 

In  aildition  to  the  above  the  regnlar  rontine  work  of  the  office  has  been  as  thorongbly 
kept  np  as  the  force  at  command  wonld  allow. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  territory,  ceded  to  the  government  by  the  agreement 
of  February  28, 1877,  known  as  the  Black  Hills,  will  greatly  increase  the  office  work 
in  this  district  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  refer  yon  to  my  annual  estimate  for  work  in  this  district  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879.  Every  day  emphasizes  the  statements  made 
therein  in  support  of  those  estimates.  The  fruits  of  the  harvest  are  now  generally 
secure,  and  are  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  The  substantial  devel- 
opment of  the  Black  Hills  is  proceeding  rapidly,  as  is  evinced  by  the  increasing  de- 
mands for  mineral  surveys  in  that  section.  The  climatic  changes  incident  to  the  rapid 
settlement  of  the  country  are  marked  and  favorable,  there  having  been  a  most  equable 
distribution  of  rain  in  sufficient  quantity  for  agricultural  purposes.  These  facts^  it  is 
believed,  will  greatly  increase  the  tide  of  immigration  now  coming  to  the  Terntory, 
and  increase  the  necessity  for  surveys  in  this  district. 
Very  respectfully, 

HENRY  E8PERSEN, 
United  States  Surveyor  Genera\ 
Hon.  J.  A.  WuxiAMSON, 

CommiMiouerf  General  Land  OfficCf  Washington^  D.  C, 


ESTIMATES. 

A. — Estimate  of  appropriations  required  for  continuing  iheptihlic  surveys  in  Dakota^for  sal- 
ary of  surveyor  general  and  pay  of  clerks  in  his  office,  as  per  act  of  Congress  March  2,  1^1, 
and  for  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1879. 

SURVEYS. 

For  surveying  standard  lines $8,000 

YoT  surveying  township  lines 12,000 

For  surveying  and  subdividing  townships 30,000 

Total  for  surveys 50,000 

For  salary  of  surveyor  general $2,000 

For  pay  of  clerks  in  his  office 0,500 

Fur  rent  of  office,  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and  other  incidental  expenses 2, 500 

HENRY  ESPERSEN, 
United  Stales  Surveyor  GenaraL 
United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Yankton,  D,  T,,  July  7, 1877. 
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F. — A  list  of  townships  surveyed,  with  area  of  each,  from  July  1, 1876,  to  June  30, 1877, 

showing  date  of  transmission  of  plats  to  local  land  offices. 


I 
2 
3 


5 
6 

7 

9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
Irt 
19 
20 
31 
33 
23 
34 
25 
&» 
3T 
38 
39 
30 

:n 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
3"^ 

:» 


40 
41 
43 
43 
44 

a:> 

4() 
47 
4ii 
49 
50 
5! 
53 
53 
54 
55 
5f> 
57 
5M 
59 
60 
61 
6i 
&3 
l>4 
65 


Namber. 


145 
143 
144 
145 

149 
136 
141 
143 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
149 
114 
115 
136 
141 
142 
143 
146 
147 
148 
114 
115 
116 
119 
130 
136 
139 
140 
141 
143 
143 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
130 
139 
140 
115 
110 
117 
118 
119 
130 
117 
118 
119 
130 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
137 
138 
139 
140 
115 
116 
137 


i 
I 


59 
53 
53 
53 
53 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
66 
56 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
58 
58 
58 
58 
58 
58 
59 
59 
59 
59 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
61 
61 
61 


Acres. 

33,965.09 

33.930.14 

32,  507. 03 
S3,  014.  47 
23. 075. 13 
23, 760. 33 
2.3. 056.  66 
23,993.20 
23,034.45 
22,563.25 
23, 033.  45 
23. 986. 39 
23,  965.  09 
S3,  968. 24 
23, 999.  47 
23. 039.  98 
23,853.35 
23, 078.  59 
23, 004. 90 
23, 389. 68 
2^,992.38 
23, 631.  73 
23, 667. 56 
23, 074. 53 
23,  Ipl.  36 
23,195.35 
23,919.11 
23, 29a  47 
23, 797.  77 
33,914.64 

33,  058.  33 
33.  000.  96 
23,068. 
33, 15i 
23, 597. 
23,  891. 
23,  603. 
33.  964.  81. 
33. 039. 07 
33,991.63 
23,  806.  28 
23.  873.  79 
21,138.11 
23,  961.  99 
33, 690.  90 
3.3, 068.  31 

22,  812.  32 

23.  088. 34 
23,  355.  48 
33,  947.  24 
33.816.36 

32,  54.'i.  65 
2-2.  3.30. 11 
3:{.  005.  84 

33.  8.'>7. 15 
3.3,  000.  24 
23,  970.  64 
33.  969.  33 
23,  072.  92 
33.921.81 
32.  533.  07 
30,  879. 38 
32,  947.  (50 
23.131.54 
23,  053.  08 


35 
59 
51 
35 
71 


i' 

u  ■ 

AS 

tJ 

©« 

ptiv 

en 

ted. 

Land  diAtriot. 

mi 

Jmi. 

5, 1877 

Fargo,  Dak. 

JftD. 

5,1877 

Do. 

Jan. 

5,1877 

Do, 

Jan. 

5.1877 

Do. 

Jan. 

5,1877 

Do. 

Jan. 

5,1877 

Drt. 

Jan. 

5, 1877 

Do. 

Jan. 

5,1877 

Do. 

Jan. 

5.1877 

Do, 

Jan. 

M877 

Do. 

Jan. 

5,1877 

Do. 

Jan. 

5,1877 

Do. 

Jan. 

5,1877 

Do. 

'  Jan. 

5,1877 

Do. 

.  Deo. 

18, 1876 

Yankton,  Dak. 

Deo. 

18, 1876 

Do. 

Jan. 

5, 1877 

Fargo.  Dak. 

Jan. 

5,1877 

Do. 

Jan. 

5,1877 

Do. 

Jan. 

5,1877 

Do. 

Jan. 

5,1877 

Do. 

Jan. 

5.1877 

Do. 

Jan. 

5, 187? 

Do. 

Deo. 

18, 1876 

Yankton,  D»k. 

Deo. 

18, 1876 

Do. 

Deo. 

18, 1876 

Do. 

Deo, 

18, 1876 

Do. 

Deo. 

18, 1876 

Do. 

'Jan. 

5, 1877 

Fargo.  Dak. 

'Jan. 

5, 1877 

Do. 

Jan. 

5,1877 

Do. 

Jan. 

5, 1877 

Do. 

Jan. 

5, 1877 

Do. 

1  Jan. 

5,  1877 

Do. 

Deo. 

18, 1876 

Yankton,  Dak. 

Dec. 

18, 187(5 

Do. 

Deo. 

18, 1876 

Do. 

Deo. 

18, 1876 

Do. 

Deo. 

18,  1876 

Di>. 

1  Dec. 

18, 1876 

Do. 

Deo. 

18. 1876 

D.>. 

Jan. 

5, 1877 

Fargo.  Dak. 

Jan. 

5,1877 

Do. 

Dec. 

16, 1876 

Sprln^fleld,  Dak. 

Deo. 

16,  1876 

Do. 

Deo. 

16, 187f; 

Do. 

Deo. 

16. 1876 

D». 

Deo. 

16.  1876 

Do. 

■  Dec. 

16,  1876 

Do. 

Dec. 

16. 1876 

1)0. 

Deo. 

16. 1^76 

Do. 

D«M5. 

16,  1876 

Do. 

Deo. 

16,  1g76 

Do. 

Deo. 

16, 1876 

Do. 

Dec. 

16, 1876 

Do. 

Dec. 

16. 1876 

Do. 

Deo. 

16, 1876 

Do. 

Deo. 

16, 1876 

Do. 

Jan. 

5.  1877 

Fargo,  Dak. 

Jan. 

5, 1877 

Do. 

j  Jau. 

5, 1877 

Do, 

1  Jau. 

5.1877 

Do. 

Dec. 

16, 1H76 

SprioGcfield,  Dak. 

Dec. 

16, 1876 

Do. 

Jan. 

5,  1877 

Fargo,  Dak. 

* 

RECAPITUL  A.TION. 

Total  number  of  acre^  surveyed  in  flioal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1877 1.  4R-,  003.  H3 

Kii;ht  htiuJred  towroDhlpi  previously  reported 16.312.  (560.26 

Total  namber  of  acres  aurveyod 17.800,(364.09 

HENRY  ESPERSEN, 
United  Statct  Sxix-tt^oT  Ocivcrol. 
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E. — Report  of  the  surveyor-general  of  Nebraska. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Flatismouikf  Xebr,,  August  31,  1S77. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  yonr  circular  letter  "  E  "  of  Apiil  3, 1877, 1  have  the  hooor 
to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  this  office  (in  duplicate)  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1877. 

surveys. 

Tbe  surveys  contracted  for  out  of  apportionment  made  to  this  district  of  general  ap- 
propriation,  approved  July  31, 1876,  have  been  completed ;  also  survey  of  Fore  Kearney 
militarv  reservation,  payable  out  of  appropriation  made  for  that  porpoae,  approved 
July  21,  1S76. 

OFFICE  VirORK. 

The  field  notes  of  72  miles  of  standard  and  535  miles  53  chains  and  20  links  of  exte- 
rior township  lines  have  been  examined  and  approved,  and  diagrams  (in  daplicate) 
and  transcripts  of  field  notes  made  and  transmitted  to  the  department. 

The  field  notes  of  3,371  miles  53  chains  and  2rj  links  of  subdivision  lines  have  been 
examined  and  approved,  transcripts  thereof  and  transcript  plats  (in  triplicate)  made 
and  transmitted  to  the  department. 

Descriptive  lists  and  plats  of  56  townships  have  also  been  transmitted  to  the  proper 
local  land  office. 

The  field  notes  of  the  snrvey  of  the  Fort  Kearney  military  reservation,  contract  No. 
105  of  Messrs.  Dake  A,  Murphy,  have  not  yet  been  submitted  by  the  depaties  for  ex- 
amination and  approval,  but  are  nearly  completed. 

The  usual  miscellaneous  work  of  the  office  has  been  done  during  the  year. 

PROPOSED  SURVEYS. 

The  estimates  for  the  surveying  service  in  this  district  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1879,  were  made  and  transmitted  July  31,  1877,  incompliance  with  your  instmo- 
tions  of  April  3,  lhf77. 

The  proposed  surveys  include  a  large  portion  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Niobrara 
River  and  its  tributaries,  and  embrace  lands  valuable  for  agricultural  and  grazing  pnr- 
poHcs;  also,  from  tbe  be8t  information  that  can  be  obtained,  lands  bearing  timber  of 
coniniercial  value;  being  properly  classed  under  tbe  first,  second,  and  thinl  classes  of 
lands  authorized  to  be  surveyed,  as  designated  in  your  letter  **  E  "  of  August  23,  1876. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  deposits  of  grasshopper  eggs,  made  in  tliis  and  neighbor- 
ing States  last  fall,  the  apprehension  was  general,  in  the  early  part  of  this  season,  of 
further  devastation  from  this  destructive  pest ;  but  such  fears  have  not  been  realized. 
The  •'  hoppers"  hatched  in  countless  myriads,  but  died  or  disappeared,  doing  compara- 
tively little  damage  anywhere,  and  our  crops  already  harvested  exceed  those  of  any 
former  year,  while  the  prospect  for  a  corn  crop  is  excellent,  and  the  average  planted 
much  larger  than  ever  before. 

The  results  of  this  year  will,  it  is  believed,  more  than  counterbalance  the  injury  our 
State  has  sufiered  from  the  disasters  resulting  from  grasshopper  raids  in  the  past,  and 
the  tide  of  immigration  that  has  already  commenced  to  flow  into  the  State  gives  the 
assurance  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  material  advancement. 

In  conclusion  I  have  tbe  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  tables  accom- 
panying this  report: 

A. — Statement  ot  the  condition  of  the  public  surveys  under  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1H77  and  deficiency  in  survey  of  Indian  reservations  for  fiscal  year  1874. 

B. — Statement  showing  contracts  entered  into  and  condition  of  public  surveys  under 
api)ropriation  for  survey  of  Fort  Kearney  military  reservation  and  uuder  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1878. 

C. — Statement  showing  the  amount  expended  for  salaries  of  surveyor  general  and 
clerks  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877.  ' 

D. — Statement  showing  tbe  amount  expended  for  rent  of  office  and  other  incidental 
expenses  during  fiscal  year  endiug  June  30.  Ir77. 

E. — Statement  showing  the  description  of  laud,  area,  and  number  of  miles,  for  which 
duplicate  plats  and  transcripts  of  field  notes  have  been  transmitted  to  the  department, 
and  triplicate  plats  and  descriptive  lists  have  been  furnished  to  the  local  laud  office 
during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

F. — Statement  showing  the  description  and  number  of  township  plats  and  descrip- 
tive lists  furnished  the  local  land  offices  during  fiscal  year  ending  .lune  30,  1877. 

G. — Estimate  of  sums  required  for  the  extension  of  the  public  surveys  in  Nebraska 
for  fiscal  year  ending  Jnue  30,  1879. 
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H. — Estimate  of  soms  required  for  office  expenses  for  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 
1879. 

L — Statement  showing  the  names,  duties,  nativity,  whence  appointed,  term  of 
service,  and  rate  of  compensation  per  annum  of  persons  employed  in  the  surveyor 
general's  office  of  the  district  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending 
J  one  30, 1877. 

K.— Diagram  showing  soryeys  completed  to  Jane  30, 1877,  and  those  under  contract, 
for  fiscal  year  1878. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JNO.  R.  CLARK, 
SHrvey&r  General  Nebraska  and  Iowa, 
Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 
Commiseioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  WaeJUngtonf  D,  C. 
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AU  north  of  base  linr  and  tceM  of  sixth 
principal  meridian,  Nebraska. 

Townships  19  and  20,  range  36;  and 
townships  17  to 20,  ranges  37  to  40, 
iLclusive. 

Townships  19  and  20,  range  36;  and 
townships  17  to  20,  inclusive,  range 
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ran  ^e  39 ;  townships  17  to  20,  range 
40,  inclusive. 
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clusive, range  34;  townships  21  to 
24,  inclusive,  range  35;  townships 
21  to24,  inclusive,  range  36;  town- 
ships 21  to  24,  inclusive,  range  37; 
townships21  to  24,  inclusive,  range 
3d;  townships  21  to  24,  indusivo, 
range  39 ;  and  townships  21  to  24, 
inclutivo,  range  40. 
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C.—SUiUmmltkoHiiiig  tkt  amo\int»  exptnUed  for  tdUtr\e>  of  turvegor  genvral  and  fierkt  dur- 

ingfitoal  year  ending  Jane  30,  I8i7. 
By  appropriation  for  compensatioD  of  aarveyor  funeral  for  flsaal  year  1677..  j2, 000  00 

By  appropriatioo  for  aaliiry  of  clerka  for  Bscal  year  IdT7 ..     3,  fiOO  00 

by  approprintioD  for  salariaa,  in  addition  to  tbe  retjnlar  appropriation 33U  16 

By  special  depnait  made  by  Uaion  PociliD  Kailmad  Company  for  ntBce  woik 

AiiKiiBt  11,  1676.  certificate  of  deposit  No.  2I'JD,  Omxba  National  Bank 10  S3 

By  balance  of  special  depoaila  for  rflice  work  of  Union  Pacific  Ilailroad 
CoTupan;  and   Bailinj^tou   and   Misaonrl   Kiver  Railroad   Company,  in 

Nebraska,  from  former  years 9,794  07 

Sept.  30,  lt-76.  To  first  quarter,  ending  Sept^mtier  30, 1S76 |l,3.1-2  32 

D«c.  31,  1676.  To  second  quarter,  endinf!  December  31, 1876 1,425  00 

War.  31,  le77.  To  tliirdTqnarter,  ending  Marcb  31,1877 1,485  00 

JnoeSO,  IB77.  To  fonrth  qnarter,  enOing  June  30.  1877 1,425  00 

Jane  30,  1677.  Tn  balance  of  appropriation  nneipended 323  64 

Jane30,lH77.  To  balance  of  special  deposit  unexpended 9,604  30 

Total ' 15,734  46 

'D.—Statantnt  ihoteiiig  tJte  amount  expended  far  tent  ofoffioe  and  other  Incidental  expenieg, 

and  condition  of  account  during  fi»oal  year  ending  Junt  30,  1877. 
By  appropriation  for  rent  of  ofBoe  and  olber  incidental  expenses  for  fiscal 

year  1877 |l,5oO  00 

By  appropriation  to  aupply  deflciency  for  fiscal  year  1877 200  00 

Sept.30,lH;6.  To  first  quarter,  ending  September  30, 1876 |480  46 

Dec.  31,  1876.  To  second  quarter,  ending  December  31,  1676 348  75 

Mar.  31,  1377.  To  ibird  quarter,  ending  March  31,  1377 451  09 

JoneSO,  1877.  To  fourth  quarter,  ending  June  30,  1677 418  2*2 

June  3b,  1677.  Tu  balance  of  appToprialion  nnexpended 1  46 

Total 1,700  00 

E. — Slatrment  ilioming  the  dmcription  of  land,  area  and  number  of  iii.hi,for  lehich  duplicate 
plat*  and  trantcripti  of  field  notet  hare  been  tranmiiicd  to  the  department,  and  triptioata 
plate  and  defcriptU-e  littii  hare  been  faraiehed  to  the  Land  Ofice,  during  fitcai  year  ending 
June  30,  lrt77. 
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F. — Statement  showing  fhe  description  and  number  of  township  maps  and  descrij^Hoe  UtUfkr- 
nished  the  Western  land  office  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 


Townships  aud  nngea  all  north  of  base  lioo  and  west  of  6th  principal  merid- 
ian, State  of  Nebraska. 

^ 


To  Refcister  Western  Land  District : 
Townships  SI  to  34,  ranfces  33  to  40.  inclusive ;  townships  17  to  80,  nmgee  37 

to  40,  inclusive ;  townships  25  aud  26,  ranges  30,  31,  and  32 

Townships  19  and  20,  range  36 

Total  number  of  plats 

Descriptive  lists 


When  trana- 
mltted. 


Apr.  14.1877 
Hay    3.1877 


May    3,1877 


Nvmber. 


56 


G — Estimate  of  sums  required  for  the  extension  of  public  surveys  in  the  State  qf  Nebraska 

for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Standard  lines. 

Fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  guide  meridians  flrom  the  sixth  standard  par- 
allel to  north  iMundary  of  Stat« ;  the  seventh  and  eiizhth  standard 
parallels  from  the  fourth  guide  meridian  to  west  boundary  of  State. . 

Hxterior  lines. 

Townships  21  to  24,  ranges  41  to  48,  both  inclusive ;  townships  27  to 
32.  ranges  30  to  32.  both  inclusive ;  and  townships  25  to  32,  ranges  33 
to  58,  both  inclusive 

Stibdivirion  Unes. 

Seventy-five  townships  within  above  exterior  lines  coming  under  some 
one  or  more  of  the  four  classes  of  lands  authorized  to  be  surveyed  in 
letter  "  E  *'  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  dated  August  23, 1876,  to  be  selected  after  survey  of  standard 
and  exterior  lines 


Number 
in  miles. 


Total 


495 


3,030 


4,500 


Bateper 
mile. 


115  00 


12  00 


10  00 


Ajttoani. 


17,485  00 


36,360  00 


45.000  00 


:  88.  785  00 


SUBVETOR  OeNERAL'8  OfFICK, 

DUitrict  of  Xebrohka  and  Iowa,  PlatUinouth,  Xtbr.,  July  31, 1877. 


JNO.  R.  CLARK. 

Surveyor  GeneraL 


H. — Estimate  of  sums  required  for  office  expenses  for  fijical  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 

Salary  of  eurvovor  general $3, 000  00 

Salary  of  chief  clerk 1,600  00 

Salary  of  principal  draugjhtftman 1,300  00 

Saiar'yof  twoaHsistantiJ,  at  $!l,*200eacb 2,400  00 

Salary  of  three  copyists,  at  $1,100  each 3,300  00 

Office  rent,  fuel,  stationery,  and  binding 3, 000  00 

Total 14,600  00 


Surveyor  Gen-kral's  Office, 

District  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa, 

Plattsmouthy  Ntbr.y  July  31,  1877. 


JNO.  R.  CLARK, 

Surveyor  General. 
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I. — Statement  showing  the  nameSj  dutiesy  natirAtyy  whence  appointed^  term  of  service,  and  rate 
of  compensation  per  anftiim,  of  persons  employed  in  the  surveyor  generaVs  office  of  Neln-aska 
and  loxca  during  the  fiscal  year  tiding  June  30, 1877. 


Kmdo. 


John  R  Clark. 


Alexander  Schlegel . 
Thomas  Pollock 


Herman  Smith 


-! 


Thomas  Pollock... 


James  Pettee 


EdwinA.Kitkpat- 

rick. 
P.P.Qass 


Dnty. 


Sorreyor  general . . 

Chief  clerk 

do 

Priooipal  dranghts- 

man. 
Accountant 

• 

Transcribing  clerk. 


KaUvity. 


Ohio 


Switzerland. 


do 


do..., 

Messenger . 


PennsylvaDia 
Grermany 


Pennsylvania 


Massacbasetts 


Iowa. 
Ohio. 


Whence 
appointed. 


Nebraska 


..do 
..do 

..do 
..do 

..do 

..do 
..do 


Term  of  service. 


Entire  year 

{Aug.  1  to  Aug.  31, 
both  inclusive. 
Sept.  t  to  Apr.  17, 
both  inclusive. 
Apr.  18  to  June  30, 

both  inclusive. 
'Ang.  1  to  Aug.  31, 

both  inclusive. 
Sept.  1  to  June  .30, 

both  inclusive. 
'Aug.  1  to  Aug.  31, 

both  inclusive. 
'I  Sept.  I  to  Apr.  17, 
[     both  i  Delusive. 
Aug.  1  to  Aug.  31, 
both  inclusive. 
'  Apr.  18  to  June  30, 
both  incliisifre. 
Aug.  1  to  Aug.  31, 

both  inclusive. 
Entire  year 


Salary 
per  an- 
num. 

$%  000  00 
1, 600  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

1,300  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,000  00 

1,100  00 

1,000  00 

1,C00  00 

720  00 


F. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Wyoming. 

Surveyor  General's  Office,  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 

August  10, 1877. 

Sir:  Iq  compliance  with  your  instmctioDS  of  April  3,  1877, 1  have  the  honor  to  Rub- 
niit  herewith,  in  dnplicate,  my  annual  report  of  the  snrveyiog  operations  of  the  VVy* 
oming  district  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1877 : 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SURVEYS  OF  WYOMING  TERRITORY. 

The  exterior  township  lines  of  twenty-eight  different  townships  have  been  snrveyed 
and  established,  the  total  length  of  which  is  two  hundred  and  lifty-four  miles  seventy- 
five  chains  and  twenty-five  links;  and  fifteen  townships,' three  of  which  are  maae 
fractional  by  the  military  reservations  of  Fort  Laramie  and  Fort  Steele,  Containing 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  ^^^  acres,  have  been  sub- 
divided into  sections,  amounting,  in  length  of  lines,  to  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two 
miles  seventy-eight  chains  and  sixty-five  links;  a  detailed  statement  of  which  is  given 
herewith  in  tabular  form. 

The  most  eastern  of  these  surveys  are  adjoining  Fort  Laramie  military  reservation, 
and  south  and  west  of  that  point,  on  Laramie  River  and  some  of  its  southern  tribu- 
taries, and  embrace  lands  on  which  settlements  are  already  located,  timber  of  good 
quality  is  found,  and  on  some  of  which  a  heavy  growth  of  grass  and  facilities  for  irri- 
gation are  reported  by  the  surveyor.  Some  portions  of  this  region,  however,  especially 
the  timbered  lands,  are  rendered  broken  by  the  intrusion  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Black  Hills  Range  of  Wyoming. 

The  middle  portions  of  these  recent  surveys  are  adjoining  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Steele  and  Rawlins,  and  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
land  grant.  They  comprise  large  bodies  of  coal  lands,  as  reported  in  the  field  notes, 
and  tuat  mineral  seems  to  constitute  the  principal  value  of  tnese  lands,  the  soil  being 
generally  inferior. 

The  most  western  surveys,  mainly  exterior  township  lines,  and  also  within  the  limits 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  laud  grant,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rock  Springs  and  Green 
River  City,  are  watered  by  some  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of  Green  River,  and  also 
comprise  large  tracts  of  coal  lands,  on  which  several  mines  have  been  successfully 
^worked,  that  near  Rock  Springs  yielding  a  valuable  article  of  coal.  An  appended  table 
gives  the  area  of  the«e  coal  lands,  as  reported  in  each  township  subdivided,  and  makes 
an  addition  to  the  area  of  this  class  of  mineral  lands  previously  surveyed  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  and  j^po  acres.  The  agricultural  lands  em- 
braced in  these  surveys  will  probably  be  found  to  be  more  profitable  for  the  raising 
of  cattle  and  sheep  than  for  farming  purposes,  as  the  dry  and  moderate  climate  is 
known  to  be  very  favorable  to  stock  raising,  without  the  usual  expense  and  labor  of 
accnmulating  hay  in  large  quantities  for  winter  feed,  and  the  erection  of  barns  and 
sheds. 
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The  sarveys  have,  by  these  late  aclditioDS,  been  rendered  oontinooas,  through  the 
southern  portion  of  this  Territory,  from  the  east  to  the  west  bonndary,  and  mainly 
within  the  Union  Pucitic  Railroad  i^rant. 

All  of  these  now  snrveys  are  delineated  on  the  accompanying  map  in  red  ink,  and 
the  pooitiou  of  the  railroad ,  stations,  streams,  and  other  topop^raphyf  corrected  t«>  con- 
form to  the  field  notes;  and  the  locality  of  Salt  Wells,  Point  of  Rocks,  aiid  Bitter 
Creek  Stations,  and  the  HallviUe  and  other  coal  mines,  is  indicated  thereon. 

SURVEYS  OF  MINERAL  LAND  CLAIMS. 

The  first  survey  of  the  Centennial  soda  mine,  No.  37,  suspended  at  my  lant  report 
on  account  of  inaccuracies,  was,  at  the  request  of  claimants,  resnrveyed  August  Si6, 
1H70,  and  shows  a  conflict  with  soda  miLiug  claim  No.  40,  in  Natrona  mining  district, 
Carbon  County,  of  10.15  acres. 

Three  copper  mining  claims  have  also  been  surveyed  in  the  Earnest  mining  district. 
Carbon  County,  and  they  are  situat'Od  between  the  Grand  Encampment  and  the 
North  Phitte  Rivers,  about  forty-five  miles  south-southeast  from  Fort  Steele  and  ten 
miles  north  of  the  south  boundary  of  Wyoming.  Being  on  uusurveyed  lands,  these 
three  mineral  surveys  are  ma<le  with  reference  to  a  common  locating  monument,  pre- 
viously established  for  that  purpose.  Specimens  of  the  ore  obtained  from  these  mines 
indicate  valuable  deposits. 

CANCELED  CONTRACT,  SMALL  APPROPRIATION,  AND  PAY  PER  MILE. 

Contract  numl)ered  86,  dated  July  28,  1875,  and  awarded  to  John  B.  Thomas, 
United  States  deputy  surveyor,  was,  by  bis  request,  and  with  the  consent  of  his  sureties 
and  that  of  the  department,  canceled  August  *28,  1876,  and  the  unexpended  balance  of 
the  appropriation  of  March  3,  1875,  out  of  which  this  contract  was  payable,  viz, 
$2,975.13,  reverted  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  surveys  of  1876  were  greatly  reduced  by  the  lateness  of  the  season  in  which  sar- 
veys  can  be  made,  and  the  limited  amount  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  Two  months 
of  good  weather  were  found  to  be  insufiicient  for  the  completion  of  surveys  in  remote 
portions  of  the  Territory  and  in  a  mountaiuons  region  ditficult  of  accurate  measure- 
ment; aud  though  one  contract  was,  with  great  risk,  completed  amid  the  early  snows, 
on  two  others  the  deputies  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  field  and  request  an  exten- 
sion of  time  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  was  conceded  to  them. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  a  corps  of  honest  and  faithful  surveyors,  whose  toilsome  pro- 
fession is  poorly  remunerative  at  best,  to  have  the  price  per  mile  so  much  reduced  at  a 
period  when  the  larger  portion  of  the  Wyoming  plains  are  surveyed,  and  the  monnt- 
niuous  and  timbered  lanils  are  just  being  connneuced ;  and  it  is  apprehended  that 
thoi'e  will  be  a  ditliculty  in  the  retaining  of  this  class  of  deputies,  under  compensation 
that  leaves  so  little  margin  for  profit.  To  insure  good  work,  liberal  pay  is  much  more 
indispensable  at  the  present  stugc  of  tbe  public  surveys  of  this  district  than  ever 
before. 

AREA    OF    SrilVKYS. 

Of  the  estimated  tot^il  area  of  Wyoming,  viz,  62.645,120  acres,  the  regular  public 
surveys  in  sectiiins  comprise  7,533,400  acres,  tbe  subdivisions  within  tbe  Sliosboue  In- 
dian reservation  172,102  acres,  mining  claims  521  acres,  and  coal  reservation  99  acres  ; 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  7,706,178  acres  which  have  been  surveyed  previoasly 
to  June  30,  1877. 

BOUNDAKY  StRVKVS. 

The  survey  of  the  north  half  of  tbe  eastern  boundary  of  Wyoming  from  the  forty- third 
degn*e  of  norib  latitude,  or  nortbwest  corner  of  Nebnuska,  to  tbe  northeast  corner  of 
this  Ten  itory,  at  latitude  45^  nortb,  was  recoinniended  in  my  last  report,  and  is  now  being 
establisbed,  under  tbe  instructions  of  tbe  General  Land  Ofiice;  und  tbe  marking  out 
of  this  line  will  soon  decide  important  qnestions  of  civil  and  municipal  jurisdiction, 
and  form  a  basis  for  the  surveys  of  mining  claims  in  Crook  County,  wbicb,  with  the 
county  of  Pease,  bas  been  lately  defined  as  to  boundaries;  and  tneir  limits  are  delin- 
eateil  on  tbe  aecompanying  map.  Some  of  tbe  mining  towns  of  tbe  Black  liills  gold 
region  are  sufilciently  near  to  the  territorial  boundary  to  manifest  a  deep  interest  in 
this  survey. 

PROPOSED  SURVEYS. 

Tbe  accompanying  estimates  for  the  extension  of  the  public  surveys  in  Wyoming 
during  tbe  fiscal  year  enning  June  30,  1879,  are  intended  for  tbe  grazing  and  agricul- 
tural lands  near  Fort  Laramie,  which  are  now  being  settled,  and  as  a  hay  reservation 
was  lately  eliminate<l  from  tbe  military  reservation  ;  for  extending  the  contiguous  sur- 
veys across  tbe  North  Platt-e  River,  as  soon  as  otficially  notified  of  tbe  extinguisdiuent 
of  tbe  Iinlian  title  in  the  Sioux  reservation  lately  efi'ected  by  treaty  ;  for  the  comple- 
tion of  such  surveys  within  tbe  limifs  of  tbe  Union  Pacific  Kailroad  land  grant  as  coin- 
prise  cohI,  settlements,  water,  and  timber,  and  for  tbe  survey  of  valuable  timber  and 
ininernl  lands  in  and  near  tbe  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  as  desired  by  tbe  settlers  in 
the  region  of  Laramie  City. 
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LAND   DISTRICT  BOUNDARY. 

Ab  the  line  of  raDp^es  93  and  94  west  will,  od  acconnt  of  offsets  west  for  convergency, 
nearest  coincide  with  the  line  of  longitude  21°  w.est  of 'Washington,  which  is  made  the 
boundary  line  hetween  the  Cheyenne  and  Evanston  land  offices,  and  as  longitnde  3P 
west  is  not  snrveyed,  it  is  respectfully  suggested,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  mak- 
ing a  doable  set  of  plats  and  descriptive  lists  for  any  townships  that  may  be  divided  by 
this  line  of  longitude,  that  the  line  of  ranges  93  and  94  west  of  the  sixth  principal 
meridian  be  adopted  as  the  dividing  line  in  the  distribution  of  plats  and  lists. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

Of  the  aforesaid  recent  surveys  contracted  for  by  this  office,  and  payable  out  of  the 
appropriation  of  July  31,  1876,  of  $16,500,  made  for  surveys  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1877,  the  original  field  notts  of  the  exterior  and  subdivision  lines  having 
been  returned  by  the  deputies,  were  carefully  and  critically  examined,  and,  after  all 
necessary  corrections  and  explanations  were  made,  these  notes  were  approved  upon  in- 
trinsic evidence  of  correctness. 

The  original  plats  of  these  township  lines  and  subdivisions  have  been  constructed  on 
the  required  scale  from  the  notes  and  placed  on  file,  and  a  copy  of  each  plat  has  been 
made  and  compared,  and  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office.  Copies  of  all  the 
plats  of  subdivisions  have  also  been  made,  compared,  and  transmitte<l  to  the  proper 
local  land  office,  and  a  list  of  these  register's  plats  has  been  added  to  the  schedule 
posted  in  this  office. 

The  original  field  notes  of  all  the  aforesaid  surveys  have  been  transcribed,  compared, 
prefaced  with  title  pages  and  index  diagrams,  and,  with  the  plats  and  surveyors'  ac- 
counts, transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  lists,  descriptive  of  the  comers,  soil,  timber,  «&c.,  of  one 
bundred  and  thirty-three  townships  and  fractional  townships,  including  the  subdivis- 
ions of  1876,  have  been  compiled,  carefully  compared  with  the  original  field  notes,  certi- 
fied, and  transmitted  to  the  proper  local  land  offices' and  the  register's  receipt  for  the 
same  placed  on  file.  The  descriptive  lists  of  all  the  subdivisious  in  Wyoming  have 
therefore  been  completed  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  as  none  had|been  delivered 
to  the  regiHiei  pr«viinsly.     . 

The  original  field  notes  of  the  resurvey  of  the  Centennial  soda  mining  claim,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sweetwater,  and  of  the  three  surveys  of  copper  mining  claims  above  men- 
tioned, have  been  examined  and  approved,  plat>s  in  quadruplicate  aud  transcripts  of 
each  survey  made,  and  two  copies  of  the  plats  of  each  survey,  with  a  transcript  of  the 
original  Held  notes,  furnished  to  the  claimants,  one  plat  of  each  survey  transmitted  to 
the  local  land  office,  and  the  original  plats  aud  field  notes  filed  in  th''s  office. 

A  larger  clerical  force  will  probably  be  soon  required  to  perform  the  increased  office 
work  on  mining  claims.  Many  of  the  Black  Hills  mines  will  doubtless  be  found  to  be 
in  Wyoming.  In  the  Sweetwater  mines  a  shaft  ir)0  feet  deep  employs  twelve  miners, 
and  the  quartz  is  said  to  yield  $100  per  ton.  In  another  shaft  an  eight  inch  steam 
pump  clears  the  mine  of  water,  which  is  utilized  by  ten  gulch  miners  in  the  same 
vicinity.  A  ditch  of  1,000  inches  fiow  will  soon  supply  several  hundred  miners  in  the 
dry  gulches,  and  150  men  are  at  work  in  the  placer  mines,  while  an  equal  number  are 
mining  in  quartz.     Placer  miners  sometimes  earn  $10  per  day. 

Late  discoveries  in  the  placer  and  quartz  mines  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  have 
proven  still  richer,  aud  warrant  the  purchase  of  stamp  mills  to  be  transported  a  great 
distance  over  the  plains. 

Applications  for  surveys  of  mines  are  frequently  more  urgent  than  the  regular  sur- 
veys, and  require  prompt  official  action. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OFFICE  WORK. 

The  binding  of  the  field  notes  of  the  late  surveys  has  been  deferred  until  the  con- 
tracts of  1876,  on  which  an  extension  of  time  was  given,  are  completed  and  approved. 
Much  of  the  time  employed  in  the  regular  office  work  is  required  in  preparing  contracts 
and  bonds  in  quadruplicate,  speci  il  iuHtructions  to  deputie:^,  with  two  copies  and  a  rec- 
ord of  the  same,  surveyors'  diagrauis  of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  surveys  con- 
tracted for,  surveyors'  and  quarterly  accounts,  and  the  reconlof  same :  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  survey  and  office  work  on  lands  inuring  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, requiring  various  and  careful  calculations  ;  computations  of  fractional  areas  in 
subdivisions,  official  correspondence  with  the  department  and  with  United  States 
deputy  surveyors,  and  record  of  the  same ;  the  general  and  miscellaneous  letters  and 
office  work ;  the  additions  and  corrections  on  tue  commissioner's  map  of  Wyoming, 
and  the  annual  report  in  duplicate  and  recording  it,  all  of  which  require  accuracy  and 
diligence. 

OFFICK  ROOMS. 

The  transfer  of  this  office  to  the  present  new,  neatly  finished,  and  commodious  apart- 
ments may  be  considered  a  prudent  move,  as  it  secures  greater  immunity  from  fire, 
and  the  four  large  rooms,  opening  into  each  other  and  iuto  a  common  hall,  afiord  a 
much  better  light  for  fine  drawing.  The  lea*<e,  at  $500  per  annum,  to  the  end  of  1879, 
is  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  of  other  and  smaller  rooms  on  the  same  fiuor. 
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CLERKS. 

The  limited  nnmber  of  clerks  reported  in  the  accompanyinfi:  table  is  owing  to  the 
deficiency  in  the  amount  approoriatcd  for  their  salariea  in  1876,  thereby  cansine  the 
loss  to  this  ofiice  of  a  very  efticient  and  experienced  dranfj^btsmaD,  and  imposing  a 
donble  doty  on  the  remniuing  clerical  force,  and  the  necessity  of  working  long  beyond 
office  hours  to  avoid  delay  in  the  adjustment  of  the  surveyors' accoantSi  which  coold 
not  be  accomplished  without  the  accompanying  plat«  and  transcripts. 

CONTRACTS  OP  1877. 

Out  of  the  estimated  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  July  31, 1876,  a  coo  tract  has 
been  iR<«ued  for  the  extension  of  the  twelfth  guide  meridian  west  to  the  sonth  boandary 
of  the  Shoshone  Indian  reservation  ;  the  seventh  standard  parallel  north,  48  miles  west 
from  said  guide ;  the  eighth  standard  parallel  north,  *M  miles  west  from  the  same  gnide ; 
the  survey  of  the  exterior  lines  of  thirty  townships,  and  the  subdivision  of  fonrotthero, 
containing,  as  supposed,  the  greatest  number  of  settlers,  they  having  jietitioned  for 
the  survey  of  these  lands. 

This  work  is  undertaken  in  compliance  with  the^  recommendaMon  of  the  Commis- 
eioner  of  the  General  Laud  Office,  August  23, 1876,  and  given  in  his  notice  of  the  afore- 
said appropriation. 

The  cfeputy  in  charge  of  this  survey  reports  rougher  ground  and  fewer  settlements 
than  was  anticipated ;  and  the  price  per  mile  will  but  little  more  than  pay  the  cost  of 
travel  and  tield  work  in  this  remote  region. 
*  At  the  close  of  this  report,  and  of  the  fiscal  year  1876-77,  with  the  exception  of  twelve 
miles  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  which  were  too  precipitous  to  survey,  the  aforesaid 
standard  lines  are  completed,  and  the  township  lines  are  now  being  established. 

Of  the  nofinisbed  surveys  of  1876,  on  which  an  exteoHion  of  time  was  granted,  con- 
tract No.  88,  of  September  11,  1876,  is  completed,  and  No.  89,  of  September  19,  1876, 
nearly  so,  the  country  being  very  mountainous. 

ACCOMPANYING  DOCUMENTS. 

A.  St-ateraent  showing  the  contracts  entered  into  and  the  condition  of  the  pablio 
surveys  under  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  lb77. 

B.  Statement  showing  the  townships,  ranges,  areas,  and  amounts  of  snrveya  for 
which  duplicat-e  platj)  and  transcripts  of  the  field  notes  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
General  Land  Office,  triplicate  plat<«  and  descriptive  lists  furnished  the  local  land  ofiiices, 
and  original  plats  and  held  notes  filed  in  this  office. 

C.  Statement  of  the  townships,  ranges,  and  areas  of  coal  lands  surveyed  in  Wyoming 
Territory  from  June  30, 1876,  to  June  30,  1877,  as  shown  on  the  original  plats  on  file  iu 
this  office. 

D.  Statement  showing  tho  number,  title,  area,  and  claimants  of  mining  claims  in 
mineral  districts  Nor.  1  and  2,  Natrona  and  Earnest  mining  di>tri(!ts,  Carbon  County, 
Wyoming,  survej'ed  by  William  Hanlen  and  William  B.  Yorhy,  United  States  deputy 
mineral  surveyors,  $25  being  deposited  on  each  claim  for  office  work. 

E.  Statement  showing  the  description  and  number  of  towimhip  plates  and  descriptive 
lists  furnished  the  local  land  offices  durinj;  the  fisjal  year  ending  June  30,  1?:<77. 

F.  Statement  of  nmounts  deposited  by  individuds  for  office  work  on  mining  claims 
and  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  cost  of  survey  and  office  work  on  lands 
inuring  to  said  company,  showing  the  balance  unexpendod  and  available  for  the  sur- 
veying service  in  Wyoming  Territory. 

<i.  Statement  showing  the  amount  paid  to  surveyor  general  and  the  clerks  in  his 
office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  :tt),  IH77. 

II.  Statement  of  amounts  paid  for  rent  of  office,  fuel,  &c.,  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1877. 

1.  Estimate  of  the  appropriation  required  for  tho  extension  of  the  public  surveys  in 
Wyoming  Territory  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1^579. 

K.  Statement  sh(>wing  the  names,  duties,  nativity,  whence  appointed,  residence,  date 
of  appointment,  and  rate  of  compensation  per  annum  of  persons  employed  in  tho  sur- 
vev<»r  generaTs  office  of  Wvoniing  Territory  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,*  1877. 

L.  Table,  prepared  by  Asa  C.  Dobbins,  esq.,  observer  in  charge  of  the  United  States 
Signal  Service  Office  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  showing  the  monthly  mean 
temperature  from  June  30, 1876,  to  Jnne  30, 1H77. 

M.  Table  prepared  by  Asa  C.  Dobbins,  esq.,  observer  in  charge  of  the  United  States 
Signal  Service  Otlice  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Teriitory,  showing  the  daily  temperature 
of  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1877,  from  observations  at  5  a.  m.,2  p.  m.,  and 


9  p.  m. 

N.  Sta 


Statement  of  the  number  of  cars  of  live  stock  shipped  on  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, in  Wyoming  Territory,  from  June  30, 1876,  to  June  30,  l!:^77,  ag  reported  by  W.  P. 
Davis,  esq.,  division  superintendent. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EDW.  C.  DAVID,  Surveyor  General. 
Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office^  Washington  City^  D.  C. 
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A. — Stafement  $hnwing  the  oontracti  entered  into  and  the  condition  of  the  public  surveys  under 

the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 


g 


ec 


1875. 
Jaly«8 


1876. 
87    Sept.   7 


88 


89 


S«ptll 


Sept  19 


Names  of  contractors 
or  depnt^'  snrve^'ors. 


John  B.  Thomas  . . . 


William  RYerby. 


Richard  Blackstone 


Character,  nambor  of  township,  and 
range  of  surreys  north  of  bane  line 
and  west  of  sixth  principal  meriaian. 


Alfred  M.  Rogers 


1877. 
90  :  Apr.    2 


91 


May  S3 


William  B.Terby.. 


Richard  Blackstone 


Subdivisions  and  township  lines  on 
balance  of  appropriation  of  1875. 

Subdivision  of  township  30,  range  84  ; 
townships  19  and  20,  range  85 ;  town- 
ships 19  and  20,  range  86 ;  township 
19,  range  87 ;  townships  19  and  SO, 
range  88. 

West  bonndary  of  township  SO  ranges 
97.98,99,  lUO,  101,  103,  and  103;  west 
and  north  bonndaric'S  of  townships 
17, 18,  and  19.  ranges  99, 100, 101,  and 
102 ;  and  north  boundaries  of  town- 
ships 17, 18,  and  19,  range  10.') ;  and 
subdivisions  of  townships  17  and  18, 
range  104;  township  17,  range  105, 
and  townships  17  and  18,  range  106, 
partlj  surveyed. 

North  and  west  boundaries  of  town- 
ship 35,  range  69 ;  townships  31, 23, 
83,  and  35,  range  70;  townships  31, 
S3,  and  33,  range  71 ;  north  bounda- 
ries of  townships  31, 33,  and  33,  range 
73 ;  and  west  boundaries  of  township 
34,  ranges  70  and  71 ;  and  subdivis- 
ions of  townships  33  and  35.  range 
65 :  township  35,  range  69,  and  town- 
ships 31,  23,  and  S5,  range  70,  partly 
surveyed. 

Twelfth  guide  meridian  west,  from 
fifth  Btaudard  parallel  north  to  Shu- 
shont*  Indian  reservation  and  con- 
vergencv  on  Hixth.Heventh.and  eighth 
staudarrl  parnlleis  north ;  seventh 
standard  parallel  north,  from  twelfth 
to  thirteenth  guide  meridian  went ; 
eighth  standard  parallel  north,  from 
twelfth  guide  meridian  west  to  line 
of  range:)  103  and  103 ;  exteriors  of 
townships  29, 30,  31. 32,  and  33.  ranges 
97.  98,  99. 100, 101,  102 ;  and  subdivis- 
ions of  townHhi))R  32  and  3.3.  range  09 ; 
and  townships  33,  range/S  100  and  101. 

Subdivisions  of  townships  17, 18,  and 
19.  range  103,  and  townsnip  18,  ranges 
99  and  100. 


for 

of 

ffice 

..  • 

a  o 

paid 
rvey 
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•o-o-S 
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OS 

O 

13,975  13 

Canceled. 

3,872  93 

Completed. 

3. 499  33     Unfinished. 


1.768  30 


Do. 


Do. 


Appropriation  of  July  31,  1876  - • 

Amount  paid  on  contracts  87,  88,  and  89 7, 140  56 

Kstimated  cost  of  balance  of  contracts  88  and  89 1      1,  951  37 

KHtimated  cost  of  contracts  90  and  91 j      6.  750  00 

Balance  unexpended  but  liable  for  extension  of  contract  90 658  07 


ToUl 16,500  00 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  August  10,  1877. 


Do. 


$16, 500  00 


16, 500  00 


EUW.  C.  DAVID,  Surveyor  GeneraL 
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B.^8tatememt  $howing  the  iowM9kip9t  rangtif  oreat,  and  amoimU  of  timNfr/bririUoft  Aurfl- 
cait  plat$  and  (nMMripte  of  the  field  note$  have  been  irttnemitied  io  fie  General  Jimd 
Office,  triplicate  plate  and  deecHptwe  liete  fwmUked  the  loeal  land  offieee,  and  the  migUuU 
plate  andJUtld  note$  filed  in  thie  office. 


• 

■••  • 
0  8 

r 

< 

1 

Ateisacfet. 

tabdlTlitoM. 

Kninber  of  towntbip. 

MilM. 

Cbaln^ 

linka. 

1 

99 
95 
91 
99 
90 
19 
90 
19 
.      90 
19 
19 
90 
17 
18 
17 

65 
65 
70 
70 
84 
85 
85 
86 
86 
87 
88 
88 
104 
104 
105 

99,816.90 
19,857.61 
93,076.96 
93,067.71 
99,067.39 
99,963.09 
91,030.40 
99,967.59 
99,117.58 
99,00a69 
99, 64a  73 
91, 67a  38 
93,073.76 
93,074.13 
93,039:99 

SO 
51 
60 
50 
58 
SO 
57 
SO 
56 
50 
SO 
58 
60 
60 
60 

69 

t 

9 

71 

74 

74 

16 

71 

64 

67 

36 

13 

3 

4 

91 

9 

'     89 

3 

09 

4 

45 

5 

63 

6 

66 

7 

13 

A 

98 

9 

10 

10 

11 

06 

19 

Stt 

13 

34 

14 

45 

15 

30 

Totftl 

336,400.90 

1    - 

78 

65 

BBCAPITtTLATION. 


Town- 
■bipt. 

A—. 

TotAl iinmber  of  towDsMiM  inbdlTidfld  in  1878  ...................... ............ 

IS 
347 

836,400.90 

•  Total  nniiibfir of  townshlDt tabdlTidod  DnTtoiulv 

7. 197.  OSSk  88 

Total  BQinbor  Ktf  towntbiiM  snbdi  vidod  to  Jane  30. 1877  ...........t.^t-t-- 

369 

7.5331,456  06 

Total  amonot  of  subdivisions  in  1876  is  889  miles  78  obalns  and  65  links. 

EDW.  C.  DAVID,  Surveifor  OeneroL 
SUBVETOR  General's  Officr, 

Cheyenne^  Wyo.,  August  10,  1877. 


C. — Statement  of  the  totcnshipSf  ranges^  and  areae  of  coal  lands  surveyed  in  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory from  June  30, 1876,  to  June  30, 1877,  as  shown  on  the  original  plats  on  file  in  thie 
office, 

Acrea. 

Township  20  north,  ranf]^  84  we«t  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian 7, 233. 27 

Township  17  north,  range  104  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian 3, 668. 61) 

Township  17  north,  range  105  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian 13, 452. 52 

Total  area  of  coal  lands  snryeyed  in  1876 24,554.39 

Total  area  of  coal  lands  surveyed  previous  to  1870 210, 815. 49 

Aggregate  of  coal  lands  surveyed  to  date 235,369.88 

EDW.  C.  DA7ID. 

Surveyor  General, 
Surveyor  General's  Office,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  August  10,  1877. 
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D. — StmUmtml  tAowtof  (ftt  tutmbtr,  tUtt,  ttrttt.  ati4  eUilmatitt  »f  MlalNf  elfriai*  fa  miM«ra7  rfiV 
lrM«  Sm.  1  mrf  9,  A'aAwM  ami  SoriMtl  Minftiy  rfitlrtel*,  CatAm  Co^atf,  Wfomitig,  nr- 
vegti  tj)  IFUIiam  ffordte  m4  WUIiMt  S.  Terbg,  UnUtd  Slalm  ApNljr  «ria«ral  ■■rrryort, 
t^  M>f  difottltd  OH  cook  aTatm/M-  f>,jlde  worfe. 
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niia. 

AOIM. 

ClalnunU. 

11. » 

MLSa 

L.  BhiflVr,  Jawm  nuoe  H  ■!.,  ITk  a,  ITatnU  nlnlig  diMrlot. 
Gvi»  R.  0(>C  dutriM  No.  1.  BhihM  bIbIdk  dMllat. 
wmbn  3«>*K«.  dUtricC  Sa  t.  SuvM  a^^aiB^  dlMrinr. 
Ed*l&  W.  BomMt,  dUtrlrt  No.  1.  BmimM  mlnlnf  dUlrfBt 

8LU 

SuBTnoB  OanniL'B  Of»cb,  {Hugtmu,  ITya.,  Augtat  ID,  MTt. 
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Atao  pluo  arntDlns  elalmt  nonibered  37, 38. 39,  ud  W,  in  Nattiliu  ud  BaraHl  mlDlDH  illnrricro.  Car- 
bon Uoantj.  Wyoming,  iMnC  Augoit  9S  and  Beplonibec  t,  19Tfl,  b«lDg  foar  plau.  Total  unoilnr  of  pUii 
funlahed  and  n«lpl«d  for.  It. 

DBSCBIPTIVa  LISTS  PDENI8HKD. 


TownMf. 
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■S4 

Townihlpa. 

1 

■3^ 
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II 

70 
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10 

10 
SI 

87 
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a 

Total,  IMDt  Febrnai;  10. 
1B77) '...„ 

1 

in  toi'li  aiiii3i,'JD(Jaiin 

T0UI,  (MDl  U»roh47, 1S77J 
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IS 
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lij  md  H  fi  l«,  InciiiidTe 

Tnlnl,  (>enl  JnnoSO,  1*77).. 

■re.« 

ttor< 

Mrt..or 

land  offlce  at  Evaoaion,  W;i>. 
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F. — Statement  of  amovnte  deposited  hp  indiridvahfor  office-work  on  wdnimg  titdmt  «Ml'lf  Ac 
Union  Prtciftc  Bailroad  Company^ cost  ofenrveg  and  office  work  on  Umd$ knKim§U9Md 
company  t  showing  the  halancee  unexpended  and  available  for  the  anrveifing  eenriee  la  Jf^fmn- 
ing  Territory. 

Total  sam  of  all  special  deposits  for  office  work  to  Jone  30, 1877 |1, 081  S9 

Total  sam  expended  for  office  work  to  Jone  30, 1877 «        S51  46 

Balance  unexpended  for  office  work  and  available  to  Jnne  30, 1877       810  83 ... . 

Total  snm  of  deposits  by  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad  Company  for  coat  of 

survey  of  lands  innring  to  said  company  to  Jone  30, 1877 8, 621  59 

Total  sum  expended  for  sarveys  to  June  30,1877 1,696  00 

Balance  unexpended  for  surveys  and  available  to  June  30, 1877 1, 096  69 

EDW.  C.  DAVID, 

Surveyor  Oemerah 
Surveyor  General's  Office, 

CkeyennCt  Wyo,,  August  10, 1877. 


G. — Statement  showing  the  amount  paid  to  surreyor  general  and  the  derke  in  hiM  office  iwring 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877. 

1876. 

July    31.  By  appropriation  for  compensation  of  surveyor  general  for  fiscal 

year  ending  Jnne  30, 1877 |3,000  00 

July    31.  By  appropriation  for  salary  of  clerks  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,1877 4,000  00 

Aug.    15.  By  additional  appropriation  for  salaries  of  clerks 330  16 

Aug.    16.  By  balance  unexpended  of  special  deposits  for  office  work blO  83 

Sept.  30.  Toamountforfirst  quarter  ending  September  30, 1876.  $1,  BOO  00 

Dec.    31.  To  amountfor  second  quarter  ending  December 31, 1876    1, 880  66 

isn. 

Mar.    31.  To  amountfor  third  quarter  ending  March  31,1877 2, 150  00 

Jnne    30.  To  amount  for  fourth  quarter  endiug  June  30,1877....     1,550  00 

June    30.  To  balance  unexpended  of  special  deposits  for  office  

work 760  44 


Total..-- 8,140  99    8,140  99 

EDW.  C.  DAVID, 

Surveyor  General, 
Surveyor  General's  Office, 

CheyennCt  Wyo,^  August  10, 1877. 


H. — Statement  of  amounts  paid  for  rent  of  office,  faelj  ^*c.,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

.30,  1877. 

1876. 
July    31.  By  appropriation  for  rent  of  office,  fuel,  &.C.,  for  the  fiscal  year. ..  $1,500  00 

Sept.    30.  To  amount  for  first  quarter  ending  September  30,  1876.     $257  21 

Dec.     31.  To  amount  for  second  quarter  eodiug  December  31, 1876      197  82 

1877. 

Mar.     31.  To  amount  for  third  quarter  ending  March  31,  1877 231  98 

June    30.  To  amount  for  fourth  quarter  ending  June  30,  1877 219  71 

June    30.  To  balance  reverting  to  United  States  Treasury 593  28 

Total 1,500  00    1,500  00 

EDW.  C.  DAVID, 

Surveyor  General. 
Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Cheyenne,  Ifyo.,  August  10,  1877. 
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L — B$lbmUepf  Iht  appropriation  reqiiirid  for  tkt  txtentlonof  tin p»blie  lurvtgt  In  Wsoming 

iirrUory  during  tkejboal  year  tnUng  Jnnt  30, 1879. 
For  extending  sarr«;i  of  statid&Td  lines,  388  milea,  at  (10  per  mile..  |2,  HSO 
PorextendiTiK Barvejn  of  townahip  lines,  1,348  miles,  st  (7  per  mils..     8,738 

Forsubdiviiling  138  lowoebips,  7,680  miles,  at  16  per  mile 4B,(M0 

157,696 

Foraalarj  of  larveyor  Renenl 3,000 

For  i«lar;  of  oblef  olerk 1,H00 

FoTSklary  of  ptindpftl  drftnsbtsmsn 1,500 

FursAlaiTof  aasislant  dnnKUtsmaii 1,400 

FoTBsIaneeof  two  tranecribiag  olerlu S.tWO 

Few  lent,  ftael,  stallonerf,  meBMn|{er,  «nd  ineldeuUl  expeiwes S,50Q 

13,000 


Total  fbr  field  ud  offloe  work.. 


70,696 

EDW.  C.  DAVID, 

Sureegor  General. 
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li. — Table  prepared  bi/  Ata  C.  Dohhint,  eiq.,  obeerrer  in  charge  of  the  Unitrd  Stalee  lignal 
»er^ot  offlee  at  Ckegenne,  Tyo.,  ikoioiag  the  monlklg  mean  temperature  from  June  30,  lc<76, 
to  June  30,  IA77. 
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a.—  Tahl-  prcpat-fd  bg  Ana  C.  DobbiKt,  u-j.,  obfrFrnr  In  piocj*  of  tki  Untied  Slaltf  lignal        1 
KTPiw  office  at  Vheyeitne,  ll'fo.,  thowina  Ike  dailg  Uiupvraliirr  v/  Ui«  moallit  oj  JoKMorM         \ 
aHdFfbrmTy,\*m,fromob»ertaUon»alba.<iii.,2p.m.,and9p.m-                                           \ 

Di  J  of  month. 

ii.rr,  18TT. 

DlyofOMth. 
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EUW.  C.  DAVID, 


(JirMon  tuptriHtaidatt. 
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G. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  New  Mexico. 

United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Santa  F4^  New  Mexico^  September  10,  1877. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  instrnotions  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  April 
laAt,  I  have  the  bouor  tosabmit,  in  duplicate,  the  annual  report  of  the  operations  of 
this  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

Tbis  report  would  have  been*snbniitted  at  an  earlier  day,  .but  press  of  business  has 
necessarily  delayed  it  beyond  the  desired  time. 

FIELD  WORK. 

There  have  been  surveyed  during  the  year  90  miles  of  standard  parallel,  and  30 
miles,  34  chains,  19  links  of  guide  meridian,  which  have  been  returned  and  paid  for, 
and  14^  miles  of  the  fourth  correction  line  south  re-established  by  De'pnty  R.  J.  Reeves, 
the  notes  of  which  bave  been  returned,  but  not  being  authenticated,  have  not  been 
approved ;  also,  3'^  miles,  90  chains,  57  links  of  township  exteriors ;  1,659  miles,  16 
chains,  20  links  of  subdivisional  lines,  and  6  miles,  26  chains,  27  links  of  c1oHin|rs  on 
parallels  in  the  prosecution  of  the  public  work,  costing,  in  the  aggregate,  $13,504.45, 
or  an  excess  of  $4.45  over  the  Congressional  appropriation  of  $13,500  for  public  sur- 
veys, (see  Exhibit  A ;)  the  subdivisional  lines  of  which  embrace  653,722.87  acres ;  which, 
added  to  the  amount  previously  surveyed,  gives  a  total  of  7,307, 157.22  acres  surveyed 
in  tbis  district.  (8<>e  Exhibit  B.)  In  addition  to  the  public  surveys,  there  have  been 
surveyed  and  returned  since  my  last  report  11  private  land  claims  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  hscal  year  ending  June  .30,  1876,  which  at  date  of  my  last  report  had  not 
been  returned,  and  16  surveyed  from  the  appropriation  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  for- 
mer aggregating  708  miles,  1  chain  and  77  links  of  line,  including  connections,  costing 
$10,^^2.83,  an  excess  of  $472.83  over  contracts,  and  $372.83  over  the  appropriation  for 
survey  of  private  land  claims  for  that  year,  less  $18  paid  ont  of  said  appropriation  for 
expense  iocnrred  in  the  investigation  of  the  survey  of  the  town  of  Tecolote,  grant  No. 
7.  as  per  your  letter  of  instructions  of  July  21,  1875.  The  16  claims  surveyed  out  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  last,  amounted  to  425  miles,  60 
chains,  IV2  links  of  line,  including  connections,  as  allowed  by  you,  costing,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, $H. 332.95  for  field  work,  as  allowed,  and  $684.42  for  office  work,  or  a  total  of 
$iJ,()l7.37.  If  the  cost  of  the  field  work  alone  is  cliargeable  to  the  appropriation,  it 
would  leave  unexpended  of  the  $17,000  appropriated  to  this  district  for  the  survey  of 
private  land  claims,  $^^,667.05.  The  aggregate  area  embraced  in  the  grants  surveyed 
during  the  year  is  2,l71,259.o0  acres.  (See  Exhibit  C.)  Of  the  grant  surveys  made  ont 
of  the  appropriation  for  tlie  past  fiscal  year,  the  Pueblo  of  Acoma  grant,  letter  B  ;  Los 
Trigos  grant,  No.  8,  and  Chilli  grant.  No.  11,  were  rosurveys,  the  former  surveys  of 
t-ame  having  been  disapproved. 

The  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  14  miles,  40  chains  of  standard  line,  referred  to 
a.s  unapproved,  has  all  been  executed  in  the  field,  returned  to,  examined,  and  completed 
ii)  the  office,  and  forwarded. 

Tiie  public  surveys  were  confined  to  lands  embraced  in  the  classifications  made  by 
Congress,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  and  in  such  localities  as  were  deemed  most  urgent, 
and  where  the  settlers  had  petitioned  to  have  surveys  made,  j'et  there  are  numerous 
localities  from  which  I  have  received  petitions  for  surveys,  but  owing  to  the  small  ap- 
pi(»priation  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  but  a  few  of  them,  and  I  selected  those 
which  I  thought  would  benefit  the  most  settlers. 

Ah  predicted  in  my  last  annual  report,  there  has  been  a  considerable  immigration  to 
th(^  Territory  the  past  year,  and  as  its  advantages  in  climate,  mineral  wealth,  and  gen- 
eral resources  become  better  known,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  iufiux  of  population.  I 
have  now  on  file  numerous  petitions  for  surveys  in  various  sections,  and  there  are  other 
localities  known  to  me  by  reputation,  to  he  settled,  that  should  be  surveyed.  In  some 
S4*ctions  there  will  be  one  or  two  townships  only  which  could  be  surveyel  under  the 
classifications  made  by  Congress,  and  as  the  settlements  are  in  many  insUmces  isolated 
and  remote  from  each  other,  with  the  reduced  price  per  mile  allowed  for  surveys  it  is 
difiicull  to  induce  deputies  to  undertake  the  survey  of  such  tracts. 

The  act  of  Congress  making  the  appropriation  preicribes  the  classes  of  lands  which 
shall  be  surveyable ;  they  are  first,  those  adapted  to  agriculture  without  artificial  irriga- 
ti<»n  ;  second,  irrigable  lands,  or  which  can  be  redeemed,  and  for  which  there  is  sufficient 
accessible  water  for  the  reclamation  and  cultivation  of  the  same,  not  otherwise  utilize<l 
or  claimed  ;  third,  timber  lands,  bearing  timber  of  commercial  value  ;  fourth,  coal 
lauds  containing  coal  of  commercial  value;  fifth,  exterior  boundaries  of  town- 
sites.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  this  office  or  any  other  to  designate  townships  for 
subdivision  which  would  bo  known  to  fall  within  any  one  of  these  classifications,  and 
the  character  of  the  lands  can  only  be  determined  by  previous  inspection,  and  in  most 
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iDHtances  after  the  exterior  towDsliip  lines  have  1>een  run  by  the  deputy,  Biod  then  he 
may  discover  that  it  would  not  be  lawful  to  subdivide  the  township. 

The  settlements  in  this  Territory  are  generally  in  the  valleys  on  streams,  and  these 
vhileys  vary  in  width  from  a  half  mile  to  five  and  ten  milee,  but  with  few  exceptions 
they  are  from  one-fourth  to  one  and  two  miles  iu  width,  and  the  country  on  each  side 
hilly  or  mountainous,  or,  as  is  the  case  in  many  instances,  there  are  table  (or  meta)  lands 
on  either  side,  affording  fine  grasses,  and  which  would  be  purchased  for  grazing  par- 
poses  at  private  entry,  but  as  it  is  unfit  for  agriculture  on  account  of  there  being  no 
m«)anH  of  irrigation,  it  cannot  be  surveyed  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

One-fourth  to  one-half  the  lands  of  a  township  may  fall  within  the  olaasifioations 
made  by  law,  while  the  remainder  will  be  unsnrveyable  thereunder,  bat  if  sarveycd 
and  subject  to  entry  would  be  readily  purchased  as  stock  range  for  the  oontigaons 
homesteader  or  pre-emptor  living  upon  arable  land. 

The  extension  of  standard  lines  may  be  for  some  distance  through  arable  lands, 
and  then  there  will  be  intervening  distances  where  the  character  of  the  lands  is  sooh 
that  they  would  not  be  snrveyable. 

No  allowance  is  made  for  obtaining  starting  points  by  triangulation  for  surveys  in 
settlements  remote  from  the  regular  lines  of  public  surveys,  and,  with  the  large  rednc- 
tion  in  the  price  allowed  for  the  same,  it  is  impossible  to  get  competent  deputies  to  un- 
dertake work  remote  from  present  surveyed  standard  liueS|  unless  they  are  allowed  to 
extend  such  lines  under  compensation. 

If  the  law  required  thcHurveyors  general  to  give  precedence  to  the  survey  of  the  set- 
tled portions  of  the  public  lands,  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  sufiKcient  restriction, 
without  stipulating  the  classes  to  be  surveyed,  as  such  conditions  oi)erate  to  embarrass 
the  deputies  in  the  field,  and  in  this  Territory  it  is  almost  impossible  to  comply  strictly 
therewith. 

Of  the  121,201  square  miles,  or  77,568,040  acres,  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Territory,  but  11,417  square  miles,  or  7,307,157.22  acres,  including  reservations,  have 
b<*en  surveyed. 

I  hf.trewith  transmit  a  map  of  the  Territory,  marked  *'  D,''  npon  which  are  noted  all 
public  surveys,  grants,  Indian  and  military  reservations,  and  changes  of  county  bound- 
aries in  this  district,  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  map  shows  in  blue  ink  the 
survey  of  grants  executed  during  the  year.  It  also  shows  one  additional  Indian  reser- 
vation, that  of  the  Znni  Pueblo  Indians,  upon  the  New  Mexico-Arizona  boundary. 
Tliis  reserve  embraces  the  grant  mndc  to  that  Pueblo  by  the  Spanish  Government  in 
1(>49,  the  original  grant  having  been  filed  in  this  office  by  the  United  States  agent  for 
the  Pueblos,  July  3,  1?^75,  but  not  having  been  yet  acted  upou  and  rei>orted  by  the 
surveyor  general  its  existence  is  unknown  to  the  department. 

I  believe  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  government  if  an  inspection  were  made 
of  all  surveys  by  persons  designated  by  the  department,  independent  of  the  surveyors 
general,  as  it  would  impress  the  deputies  with  the  necessity  of  doing  thorough  and 
complete  work  from  fear  of  the  possibility  of  losing  the  fruit  of  their  labor,  should 
thoir  work  not  be  perfect  in  all  respects. 

If  the  inspe<!tor8  are  appointed  by  the  surveyor  general  they  would  bo  most  apt  to 
desigTiate  local  surveyors  who,  through  prejudice,  might  make  captious  objections,  or 
from  friendship  might  favor  the  deputies  in  their  reports.  Hence,  in  my  opinion,  the 
selection  by  you  of  disinterested  persons  to  make  the  inspections  would  be  preferable 

OKFICK   WORK. 

The  field  notes  of  all  surveys  made  under  contracts  entered  into  previous  to  the  close 
of  the  past  fiscal  year  have  been  examined  and  approved  by  this  office,  and  transcripts 
of  same  have  in  every  case  been  forwarded  to  the  General  Land  Office,  and  the  plats 
thereof  have  been  prepared  and  dispost^d  of  as  the  law  and  regulations  require. 

The  current  work  of  the  office  hiis  been  kept  np  as  nearly  juj  [)os8ihle  with  the  small 
clerical  force  employed,  which  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  the  business  is  necessarily 
consiilerably  in  arrears,  occasioned  by  a  lack  of  means  to  employ  sufficient  force  to 
dispone  of  same,  and  keep  the  records  in  proi»er  condition.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
work  of  offices  of  this  character.  Congress  has  imposed  the  investigation  of  private 
land  claims  originating  under  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  Governments  prior  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Territory  by  the  United  States.  The  original  title  papers  and  docu- 
ments in  connection  with  these  claims  being  iu  Spanish,  their  translation  is  impera- 
tively necessary,  and  a  pioper  record  of  the  original  and  of  the  official  translation  is 
also  essential. 

Tht^  witnes.^es  examined  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  of  these  case?  are  almost 
invaiiably  Mexicans,  and  their  evidence  must  be  inter(>reted  and  reduced  to  writing  in 
English,  and  after  all  the  t<*stimony  has  been  submitted  the  surveyor  general  is  re- 
([uired  to  transmit  three  copies  of  all  the  tlocuments  in  Spanish,  and  the  same  number 
of  (jopies  of  the  translation  thereof,  together  with  the  evi(h*nce  and  all  proceedings 
had  iu  the  Ciise,  are  copied  in  triplicate,  the  whole  usually  making  a  voluminous  trans- 
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cript.  Tbis  involves  a  large  amount  of  labor  not  known  to  other  offices  of  a  similar 
character,  in  the  adjadication,  decision,  and  preparation  of  these  private  land  claims 
for  the  action  of  ("ougress. 

Upon  taking  charge  of  this  office,  something  over  a  year  since,  I  foaod  a  portion  of 
the  work  several  years  in  arrears.  The  record  of  the  private  land  claims  acted  upon 
is  several  years  behind,  and  no  descriptive  lists  of  public  surveys  have  been  furnished 
to  the  various  local  land  offices  since  1868. 

The  work  of  the  office  should  be  brought  up  and  kept  so,  and  while  a  portion  of  the 
work  in  arrears  has  been  advanced|  and  tbe  current  work  kept  np  during  the  past 
year,  and  that  with  a  reduced  force  over  previous  years,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  make 
much  headway  in 'getting  up  the  old  records  with  tbe  limited  clerical  force  at  my 
disposal,  and  I  respectfully  urge  the  necessity  for  the  full  allowance  of  clerk  hire  asked 
for  in  my  estimates  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  believing  that  it  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  the  public  service.  After  these  records  are  once  brought  up,  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  force  of  the  office  can  thereafter  be  made. 

Tbe  return  of  survey  of  the  grants  now  under  contract  to  be  surveyed  will  doubt- 
less, as  has  been  the  case  heretofore,  bo  followed  by  complaint's  that  the  proper  loca- 
tion of  the  natural  objects  forming  the  bouudary  calls  were  not  correctly  discovered, 
i.  e.f  the  survey  does  not  correspond  to  the  ideas  of  claimants,  and  an  investigation  into 
the  facts  must  follow  ere  the  survey  is  approved  by  me.  A  copy  of  the  plat  in  each 
case  of  a  grant  survey  should  be  furnished  to  the  local  laud  offices,  (which  has  not  here- 
tofore been  done,)  all  of  which  will  largely  increase  the  work  of  this  office.  A  good 
business  man  will  not  permit  his  work  to  get  in  arrears,  and  the  same  rule  should  ap- 

Ely  to  the  public  business,  yet  no  matter  how  much  a  public  officer  may  desire  to  keep 
is  work  up,  it  not  unfrequently  (as  is  the  case  here)  becomes  a  matter  of  impossibility 
unless  sufficient  force  is  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

My  estimates,  particularly  in  regard  to  clerk  hire,  are  based  npon  what  I  know  to  be 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  public  service,  and  I  trust  that  Congress  will  realize  the 
ntcessity  therefor.  1  respectfully  call  attentitm  to  uiy  remaiks  upon  tbis  Hubject  in  my 
letter  of  July  18  last,  in  connection  with  the  estimates  of  this  office  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1879,  and  also  to  the  estimates  marked  Exhibit  ''£,''  herewith  sub- 
mitted, together  with  my  letters  of  the  3d  instant,  asking  for  a  deficiency  appropriation 
for  this  year. 

INCIDENTAL  EXPRNDITURES. 

Exhibit  "  H ''  shows  the  condition  of  the  appropriation  for  incidental  expenses,  which 
'Was  so  small  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  some  necessary  articles  for  the  oilice 
without  exceeding  the  appropriation,  although  I  exercised  the  utmost  economy  in  the 
premises. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  office  the 'government  paid  ^600  per  annum  office  rent. 
Since  October  last  I  have  reduced  the  rent  to  $480,  and  re-rent  a  portion  of  *ilie  building 
to  private  parties  for  $240  per  annum,  thereby  reducing  the  rent  paid  by  government  to 
$240  per  annum,  as  tbe  amount  received  from  private  parties  is  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  appropriation  for  office  rent,  &^c. 

Several  articles  of  farniture  are  required  for  the  office,  particularly  cases  for  the 
record  l)0(>ks  and  accumulating  tiles,  but  the  appropriation  is  too  small  to  admit  of 
their  purchase. 

PUBLIC   LANDS. 

As  will  be  seen  from  Exhibit  "  B/'  hot  a  small  proportion  of  the  public  lands  has  been 
surveyed  in  this  district,  and  while  the  necessity  exists  for  the  immediate  survey  of  a 
large  portion  of  what  is  now  unsurveyed  public  domain.  Congress  does  not  appear  to 
realize  that  fact  or  to  appreciate  the  requirements  of  the  settlers  and  stock-raisers. 
The  question  of  securing  a  permanent  stock  range  is  becoming  an  important  one  to 
the  settlers  engaged  in  stock  raising,  and  if  that  portion  of  the  public  lands  which  are 
suitable  only  for  grazing  pnrposes  were  surveyed,  and  could  be  purchiised  at  $1.25  per 
acre  at  private  entry,  the  government  would  receive  an  income  from  their  disposition, 
and  as  they  are  untit  for  agricultural  purposes  they  remain  unproductive  property  to 
the  government.  Upon  tbe  table  lands  and  plains  of  New  Mexico  there  is  not  water 
sufficient  for  irrigation,  except  in  isolated  places  and  adjacent  to  some  of  tke  numerous 
springs,  but  all  of  these  lands  afford  iioe  grazin;^  tor  cattle  and  sheep,  as  the  grasses 
are  nutritious  during  the  entire  year,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  winter  feeding, 
while  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  stock  even  in  the  driest  season. 

The  cost  of  surveying  these  lauds  is  less  than  two  and  one-half  cents  per  acre,  and 
by  their  survey  and  exposition  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  agradnated  price,  or  even  at 
the  minimum  government  price,  per  acre,  a  considerable  portion  of  them  would  find 
ready  sale.  Stock  raisers,  looking  ahead  to  the  speedy  occupation  of  all  the  agricul- 
tural lands,  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  purchase  tracts  for  permanent 
f grazing  ranges.  And  it  appears  to  me  to  be  sound  policy  to  expose  all  of  this  class  of 
ands  for  sale.    They  must  all  be  surveyed  at  some  time,  and  as  they  can  only  be 
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utilized  fov  mzing  paipoMS,  I  fail  to  perceive  the  eoonoroy  totlie  goTamment  hi  pro- 
hlbitioff  their  earvey  aod  thereby  withholding  them  firom  market.  I  believe  it  to  be 
to  the  iiitereet  of  the  government  that  all  theae  non-agrioultoral  lands,  ae  well  ••  thoae 
adapted  to  agricaltare  and  immediately  liable  to  aettiement,  ehoald  be  snrveyed,  and 
that  the  former  ehoald  be  open  to  private  entry.  Were  they  owi^ed  by  indiTidiiala 
who  did  not  deeire  to  engage  in  stock  raising,  it  wonld  oertaliily  be  advlsaUe  lor  saoh 
persons  to  realise  on  them  irom  parties  who  woald  utilise  them  fx  graslng. purposes 
rather  than  hold  them  as  unproductive  property,  and  the  prooeeds  oould  be  empkiyed 
more  sdvsntsgeously.  If  this  business  rule  holds  good  in  case  of  an  individual,  why 
does  it  not  apply  with  equal  force  in  that  of  the  government  f  Were  th^  agrionltaral 
lai  ds,  or  were  it  probable  even  in  the  remote  future  that  they  wouM  beomne  suoli,  the 
policy  of  the  government  of  reserving  lands  for  actual  settlers  wonld  alfofd  suiBeient 
reason  for  witnholdinff  them  from  private  entry,  but  as  they  will  never,  in  my  opinion, 
be  suitable  for  acricultural  purposes,  and  can  only  be  utilized  for  grazing,  and  stock 
raisers  alone  could  legitimately  invest  in  them  and  make  the  investment  remnnierativey 
I  see  no  valid  reason  why  the  policy  herein  suggested  should  not  be  adopted  ia  regard 
to  the  disposition  of  these  lands.  I  am  confident  that  it  is  the  only  manner  in  which 
they  can  ever  be  sold,  and  the  government  would  find  ready  sale  for  them,  alUiongli  it 
might  be  policy  to  graduate  them  in  price,  say  ih>m25  cents  to  $IJ2S  per  acre,  aceoraing 
to  quality  and  accessibility  to  water. 

PKIVATB  LAND  CLAIMS. 

Of  these  there  were  none  filed  or  acted  upon  during  the  year.  In  my  last  annual  re* 
port  I  treated  the  subject  of  private  land  claims  at  some  length,  advancing  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  should  receive  earlv  attention  on  the  part  of  Ck>ngress ;  that  they 
ought  speedily  to  be  segregated  from  the  public  domain  by  surveyed  lines,  and  that  a 
limits tion  of  time  be  fixed  by  Congress,  in  which  claims  of  this  character  shidl  be  filed 
and  proven  up,  and  I  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  suggestion  on  this  snljjeet  in 
that  report,  as  I  am  yet  of  the  opinion  that  the  recommendations  therein  made  are 
proper  and  right,  and  should  be  carried  out,  particularly  in  regard  to  fixing  a  limitation 
upon  the  time  for  filing  and  prosecuting  claims  of  this  class. 

All  the  proceedings  in  these  esses  are  ex  parte  in  their  nature,  and  the  govern- 
ment has  no  attorney  to  represent  it,  where  the  title  to  milliuns  of  acres  of  land  is  in- 
volved, and  the  surveyor  general  is  compelled  to  perform  the  duties  of  attorney  for 
the  government,  and  Judiciallv  determine  the  rights  of  the  parties.  The  proper  place 
for  the  investigation  of  these  titles  is  in  the  conrts,  or  by  a  oc»m mission,  and  if  the  present 
anthority  is  continued  in  the  surveyor  general  to  investigate  these  titles,  notice  of  day 
of  bearing  in  each  case  sbonld  be  given,  and  the  United  States  district  attorney  should 
represent  the  governmeDt  as  against  the  clnimanrs/  While  I  do  not  shrink  from  any 
refiponsibility  in  tlie  matter  and  will  endeavor  to  perform  my  duty  in  the  promises, 
both  to  the  claimants  and  the  government,  yet  it  is  an  anomalous  position  to  occupy, 
that  of  attorney  for  the  government  and  Judge  between  it  and  the  claimants.  Pro- 
vision shoukl  also  be  made  for  the  payment  ot  witnesses  for  the  government,  in  order 
that  the  real  facts  in  every  case  mav  be  truthfully  reached.  The  records  of  the  office 
should  be  kept  at  one  place,  and  bene*',  in  the  event  that  it  is  deemed  advisable,  I 
recommend  that  the  snpreme  conrt  of  the  Territory  br)  the  proper  tribunal  to  investi- 
gate these  claims,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
by  either  the  government  or  claimants. 

The  original  title  papers  in  these  cases  are  valuable,  and  should  not  be  Hcatt^rRd 
among  the  several  judicial  districts  of  the  Territory,  but  they  should  be  securely  kept 
at  one  place  in  the  custody  of.  the  tribunal  that  is  called  to  investigate  the  validity  of 
the  claims.  The  appointment  of  a  commission  would  involve  an  additional  cost  of 
salaries  for  the  same,  also  for  clerks,  &c.,  which  wouM  be  avoided  by  constituting  the 
supreme  conrt  of  the  Territory  the  arbiter  in  these  cases,  and  while  the  adoption  ot 
these  suggestions  would  add  to  the  duties  of  the  court,  and,  in  a  limited  degree,  to  the 
expense  over  the  present  mode  of  adjusting  these  titles,  yet  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  more  secure  than  they  are  at  present,  unless  the  surveyor  general  can 
have  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  district  attorney,  and  unless  provision  is  made 
for  the  payment  of  witnesses  who  may  be  summoned  on  behalf  of  the  government  in 
the  cases  presented. 

AGRICULTCKE,  FRUIT,  AND  STOCK  RAISING. 

In  some  portions  of  the  Territory,  adjacent  to  the  mountains,  fair  crops  are  raised 
without  irrigation,  yet,  as  a  rule,  irrigation  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  agricul- 
turist. The  valleys  are  rich,  and  where  there  is  sufficient  water  tor  irrigating  pur- 
])oses,  they  produce  excellent  crojis.  Grapes,  plums,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  apri- 
cots, are  grown  in  great  abundance. 

The  grazing  range  is  unexcelled,  and  hence  stock  raising  is  principally  and  most  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in. 

MINERALS. 

Since  my  last  report  some  very  lar^e  deposits  of  a  superior  quality  of  mica  havS 
been  discovered  about  seventy-five  miles  northwest  of  Santa  Fc,  and  are  now  being 
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Bnccrmfally  worked.  Large  quantities  of  this  mineral,  in  sheets  from  five  tx)  thirty 
inches  square,  havo  heen  taken  from  these  mines  the  past  summer.  The  veins  are 
nearly  horizontal,  and  are  abuut  five  feet  thick,  the  upper  and  foot  walls  bciu^  quartz. 
Experts  who  have  examined  the  article  pronounce  it  far  superior  to  any  mica  hereto- 
fore discovered  in  the  United  States,  and  as  they  advance  in  on  the  vein  the  mica  im- 
proves both  in  size  and  quality. 

The  Roldy  silver,  copper,  and  lead  mines  of  the  Territory  have  been  operated  the  past 
year  with  somewhat  renewed  energy,  and  the  result  has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  bullion  produced.  Grant  County  alone  has  produced,  as  estimated,  $50,000  in  gold, 
$476,000  in  silver,  and  2,000,000  pounds  of  copper,  the  past  year. 

The  yield  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  in  this  Territory  for  the  past  year,  estimat- 
ing from  reliable  data,  has  been  about  as  follows : 


Coanties. 


Colfftx 

SsdU  F6... 
S'tcomi . . . . 

Liucohi 

Grant 

Total 


Gold. 


|200, 000  00 

SO.  000  00 

4.000  00 

.'U).  IHH)  00 

50,000  00 


304,000  00 


Silver. 


1^0,000  00 


476, 000  00 


496, 000  00 


PoandH  of 
copper. 


10.000 


S.  000, 000 


2, 010. 000 


Pounds  of 
lead. 


800.000 


50,000 


850,000 


The  gold  has  been  principally  obtained  from  the  placer  mines  in  the  several  counties, 
aDd  none  of  rhe  mines  have  benn  worked  to  more  than  one-tenth  their  capacity,  except 
jKMsibly  one  or  two  of  the  silver  mines  in  Grant  County.  Rich  placer  gold  diggings 
aDd  S(»me  very  rich  silver  and  copper  lodes  have  been  discovered,  adjacent  to  and  in 
the  Sierra  Blanca  or  White  Mountains,  immediately  west  of  Fort  Stanton,  in  Lincoln 
County.  The  placer  gold  diggings  in  the  Territory  are  rich,  but  owing  to  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  water  cannot  be  worked  except  during  the  rainy  season  of  Julvand  August, 
and  during  the  winter,  when  melted  snow  affords  facilities  for  washing  the  dirt. 

What  is  known  as  the  "Ginn  dry  washer"  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  tried  in  the 
separation  of  the  gold  from  the  sand  and  clay,  but  so  far  it  has  been  unsucc^ssfol,  al- 
though I  believe  tbat  the  machine  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  improved  upon,  and  a 
moderate  success  attained.  The  introduction  of  railroads,  and  the  consequent  influx 
of  capital,  will  largely  increase  the  mining  operations  in  the  territory,  and  will  develop 
one  of  the  richest  mineral  regions  in  the  IJnited  States. 

Th<  re  was  but  one  mining  claim  reported  as  surveyed  during  the  year,  and  one  filing 
under  the  act  ap|  roved  March  3,  1877,  for  sale  of  desert  lands  in  certain  States,  <\:c. 

A  list  of  mineral  deputy  surveyors  appointed  under  act  May  10,  1B72,  is  herewith 
submitted,  marked  "  F." 

For  a  statement  of  the  expenditures  for  salaries  and  incidentals,  and  the  condition 
of  the  several  appropriations  for  this  district  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877, 
I  respectfully  call  attention  to  exhibits  marked  respectively  **G,"  ''H"  and  "1." 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  New  Mexico  is  unsurpassed  for  it-s  salubrity.  The  winters  are  mild 
and  the  summers  not  excessively  warm. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Lieut!  S.  C.Vedder,  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service,  I  learn 
that  the  mean  maximum  temperature  at  Santa  ¥6  for  the  year  ending  June  30  last  was 
61^.6;  meau  minimum  temperature  for  same  period  was  36^^.4;  mean  average  for  the 
year,  49^ ;  iLean  average  humidity  for  same  period,  51.8  per  cent. 

ACCOMPANYING   EXHIBITS. 

A. — Statement  of  executed  surveys  and  their  cost. 
B.— List  of  surveyed  townships  and  contents  in  acres. 

C. — List  of  private  land  claims  surveyed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877. 
D.— General  map  of  New  Mexico,  showing  surveys  of  public  lauds  and  private  land 
claims. 

K. — Estimates  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
F. — List  of  mineral  deputy  surveyors. 
G. —  Ex])enditnre8  on  account  of  salaries. 
H. — Expenditures  for  incidental  purposes. 

I. — Statement  showing  condition  of  the  several  appropriations  for  New  Mexico  for  the 
fifccal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  M.  ATKINSON, 

Surveyor  General, 
Hon.  J.  A.  Wir.LiAMSON, 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
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REPOBT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


B. — 8ubdm»i&n9.    List  of  turveffed  fownshipB,  and  e<mtenf9  Ihereof  In  aarm,  in  ike  ditfrhi  of 
New  Mexico,  at  the  cloee  of  thejiical  year  ending  Jume^,  liSh, 


311 
3U 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
3S1 
339 
3S3 
394 
395 
396 
387 
398 
399 
330 
331 
339 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
'Ml 


i 
i 


98 
7 
7 
8 
9 
9 
10 
11 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
19 
19 
90 
91 
21 
91 
91 
91 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
93 
94 
94 

2r. 


Dorth.. 

•oath . . 

aoath.. 

Math . . 

•oath.. 

south.. 

south.. 

suath.. 

sonth.. 

soath.. 

sonth. . 

south . . 

south.. 

soath.. 

soath. 

soath.. 

sonth . 

sonth.. 

soath.. 

soath. . 

south 

south . . 

south.. 

south.. 

south.. 

south.. 

Mouth. 

sonth.. 

south . . 

nonth.. 

south . . 


I 


(Oeast. 

10  east. 

11  east. 
10  east. 

9  east. 
10  east . 
10  east . 

10  east. 

11  west. 

16  east. 

17  east. 
11  west. 
17  east . 
14  east. 
19  west. 
13  west. 
19  west, 
lowest. 
Uwest. 
19  west. 

13  west. 

14  west. 

10  west. 

11  west. 
19  west. 
13  west. 
Uwest. 

15  west. 

15  west. 

16  went. 
15  west.. 


300,015i45 


I 
t 

a 


13.960.00 


,633.434.35 
99.750.50 
13.599:73 
93.046.34 
93.01)5.81 
33,011.94 
93.0'IL66 
33,036.58 
33,060.79 
640.00 

14. 160. 16 
34,53&87 

6,677.90 
39,979.54 
39.994.77 
16,796.13 
33,363.30 
33,339.19 
33, 88''.  84 
83,368.86 
33, 46:).  59 
93,917.33 
33,  :HM.  10 
33,034.64 
93.934.39 
33.066.08 
39. 857. 0  J 
93. 021. 13 
23,0:n.34 
9:),099.9H 
33. 043. 00 

23. 109. 17 


7,  307, 157. 29 


Sept  99. 1876 
Jane  1,1877 

do 

do 

. ...  do  ...... 

do 

do 

do 

June  90, 1877 
June  1,1877 

do 

June  90, 1877 
June  1,1877 

June  90, 1^ 

do 

do  ...••■ 

. . . . .  do  ...... 

....do  ...... 

....do  ...... 

.....do 

....  do 

.....do  ...... 

.....do   

.....do  ...... 

...do 

....do 

...  do 

...do 

....  do 

...do 


Tbld%  Jane  30^  1676. 


Totals,  for  Jane  30, 1^77. 


SUKVRYOR  GRNERAL'H  OFFICE. 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex ,  September  10, 1877. 


HENRY  M.  ATKINSON. 

Surveyor  GeneraL 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


£. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  surveying  service  in  Kew  Mexico  for  Ike 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Object  of  appropriation. 


ON  SALARY  ACCOUNT. 


Conapensation  of  surveTor  general 

Compenfuition  of  translator  and  chief  clerk 

Conipenftation  of  two  dranghtamen 

Compeusution  of  four  clerks 


ON  BUUVEYINO  ACCOUNT. 


Survey  of  base,  meridian,  standard,  and  township  exterior  and  snbdivisional  lines  . . 

Confirmed  and  iiuconfirmed  private  land  claims  which  have  been  favorably  reported 

lor  Congressional  action 


ON  CONTINOENT  IZPEN8B  ACCOUNT. 


Fire  proof  safe,  for  keeping  grant  title  papers,  and  office  fnrniture. 
Stationery,  messenger,  and  other  necessary  expenses 


Total 


Amoant 


13.000 
9.000 
3.000 
6.000 

60,000 

40.000 

9.500 
9^000 

118.500 


TotaL 


$14,000 


lOQlOOO 


4,500 


iiasoo 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Santa  Fi,  K.  Mex.,  September  10, 18n. 


HENRY  M.  ATKINSON, 

Surveyin- Oeneral. 


F. — Min^al  deputy  surveyors  in  commission  under  the  mining  act  of  May  10,  1872,  in  the 

district  of  New  Mexico  on  June  UO,  1877. 


Name. 

• 

Residence. 

Commisaioned. 

"Williftm  MoMullen 

Santa  F6.  Santa  F6  County 

October  3.  1872. 

J   Howe  Watts 

do 

October  18,  18T2. 
December  27. 1^9. 
March  8.  1«73. 
April  19,  1873. 
April  22,  1873. 
April  23,  1873. 
June  10.  1875. 

( Jporffo  Wav          .........   ................ 

Sficorro.  Socorro  ('onntv 

vjr<»i  m-  *»  ».Y ................ 

T^pwIm  ICIiiiTinan      ..  ....   ................ 

Santa  F6.  Santa  F^  Countv 

A  D  Thorne    

Letnitar.  Soforro  Countv 

Walt^T  (t  Marnion     .... ............... 

Lacuna.  Kernalillo  Couutv 

Rol>t*rt  a  Tkfarmon 

do 

Cliandlor  Robbins. 

Santa  F6,  Santa  Fe  County 

Hobort  M.  Tones .......................... 

Fort  Wingat^s  Valencia  County j  Mav  6.  1876. 

William  H  Bradlev 

Santa  F^,  Santa  F6  County 

Mav  12,  1876. 

William  H.  McHroom 

do    

April  24.  1877. 
May  2,  1877. 

Charlos  Acklov ...    .................... 

Silver  Citv.  Grant  County 

SunvKYOR  Gk.nkral'8  Officb, 

Santa  Fi,  N.  Mex.,  SepUmber  10,  1877. 


UENRr  M.  ATKINSON, 

Surveyor  OeneraL 
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TlKal 

Bams. 

Fimllioa. 

■n 

.1 

From- 

To- 

Deo.   31 
D.O.   31 

D«j.  ai 

UCL     31 
Dm.     a 
Nov.  30 

SS;S 
El 

June  m 

Jnas  30 
Apr.  13 

uSjiw 

JUUO  19 

Flrat 

HwTTU.Atklaaaa... 

IMiTia  J,  Miller 

Win  IiLTiptaii 

SssSis:: 

UEUi4lf.AlklDaim... 

DaTiaj.Mlllor 

WillU.TipC.KI 

Jan.HU.  Irwin 

i..siia 

iS 

!,S00 

i].-ina 

t.M) 

a!  000 
a,NU 

i:S 

i-i 

III 

Oot.      I 

f"'    1 

P 
Is! 
tt  i 
is;:  ,5 

C'-XK) 

mrat 

KKIIKI 

T\nt 

■Sr:;;:;:;-::;;;;;;; 

"i^  ei 

SS^:;;;-;:;;::;:: 

3TS  IS 

"SS^""  ■■ 

■svw 

SCIIW 

WillU,Tlmo"'.".ll'' 

J«nMM.frwin 

Ubarla*  H.  FlUh 

a«>i1t»J.  DInkle 

KtcbardE.pB|{ru>- 

a?SS^'SSd"bW  d«k  : 

jouiw 

roonb  .. 
Tuanb  . 
Toorlh  .. 

::::::|:::::::::::::::;::" 

KohottQ.Mannon... 
AmaduCbavH 

SVBiKTon  Gbheral'b  Ornci, 

jAmIq  «,  flf.  Ua..  iirplrmber  10. 18T7. 

H. — Slatemtnt  of  incidental  expendilarei  in  the  affim  of  eun-eiior  general  of  Neic 
during  the  fiical  year  ending  June  M,  lM77. 


FiKal 
qiiarler. 

Nama, 

c...„.„.... 

Ti 

.e. 

Auonnl. 

Ton^bere 

Fmm- 

To- 

Tint 

?s 

Tcicroro  JaranlMo 

.I.Vn'l"™-!'"'"...?. 
W.Hn<IL.£.Oarle;. 

n.D.IIalhawar.... 

Jnhn  Lnilirli;  ....... 

Rent  of  office- 

July     1 
J..ly     1 

as 

1150  00 
IWOO 

woo 

70  .W 

no  00 
HI  :m> 

£S:: 

KBiitof  offioe 

UetaeuEBr'a  urclcei 

Oct      1 

es 

Tbild.;:. 

Eanl  of  ciffloo 

Mfwenger'sMBTvi™. 
B^palriu,    «n.p.«. 

Jan.     1 

Mar!  31 

^''I^'''''""'**'- 

AJ^.     1 
Apr.     1 

jS«m 

C™ErM.I 

L.'nio'oir 

"■':=':".;;".;;' 

„=«-ti.,i.r6 

Tnt 
EipendU 

],fll7  SI 

iii 

HENKY  M,  ATKIN"! 
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REPORT  OF  THE  8B0RETART  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


l.-^Statement  showinff  (he  eondition  of  the  »everal  appropriations  for  the  surveginf  9erviee  l» 
Xeuj  Mexico  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  ifcar  ending  June  30, 1877. 


Appropriation  for— 

Amount. 

Expended. 

RerertlBg. 

Surve V  of  the  Dublic  landa.  act  of  Jal v  31. 1876 - 

$13, 500  00 

17,000  00 

3,000  00 

5,900  00 
1,677  33 

• 

013.500  00 
8,333  95 
3,000  00 

5,800  95 
1.077  10 

Survey  of  conflrmed  private  land  claimH,  act  of  July  31, 1876 

ComDousatioD  of  sarvevor  seDeral.  act  of  Anirast  15. 1876 

$8,667  05 

Compensation  of  clerka,  aot  of  Auffust  15.  IM76 $4, 500  00  ) 

Compensation  of  clerks,  act  of  March  3,  IKH 1,40000) 

OtKce  rent,  stationery,  messenger,  &,c.,  act  of  July  31,                > 

1876 1,500  OOj 

Receipts  from  subrenting  of  part  of  ofBce  building. ...      177  33  ) 

05 

93 

SUBVETOR  GRNKRAL'B  OFFICE. 

Santa  Fi,  N.  M§x.,  September  10, 1877. 


HENBY  M.  ATKIKSOK, 

Swrveifor  OemsraL 


H. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Colorado. 


8urvetor-General'6  Office, 

Denver,  Colo.,  1877. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instrnctions  contained  in  yonr  letter  of  the  3d  day  of 
A]>ril,  ld77, 1  have  the  honor  herewith  to  snbmit  my  annaal  report,  in  dnplicate.  of 
the  Hiirveying  Rervico  in  Colorado  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1877,  togetner 
with  map  Hhowing  the  progress  of  surveys,  and  the  nsual  tabular  statements,  as  fol- 
lowH : 

A. — Statement  of  surveys  made  under  the  regular  appropriation,  and  the  accoonto 
of  the  several  deputies. 

B.— Statement  of  surveys  under  acts  of  May  30, 1862,  and  March  3,  1871,  And  the 
accounts  of  the  several  deputies  and  depositors. 

C.— Statement  showing  number  of  townships  surveyed  during  the  year,  and  the  area 
of  public  land  in  the  same. 

D. — Statement  of  mining  claims  surveyed  during  the  year,  together  with  the  amoaiit 
deposited  for  otlico  expenses  for  same. 

E.— Statement  showing  amount  of  salaries  paid  surveyor  general  and  clerks  in  his 
office  tor  the  year. 

F. — Statement  of  amount  expended  for  rent,  books,  stationery,  and  other  incidentals. 

The  regnhir  appropriation  for  surveys  for  the  past  year  was  expended  princi{)ally  in 
the  southern  anci  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Guunison, 
D(?l  Norte,  and  Las  Animas  Rivers. 

A  iM)rtion  was  distributed  through  the  mountain  parks  and  valleys,  but  as  the  ap- 
]>r<)priation  for  surveys  wa.n  but  8*<^(>,<iOO,  not  one-quarter  of  the  surveys  were  made  that 
have  been  petitioned  inrby  actual  settlers. 

There  are  not  less  than  one  hundred  townshi]>s  in  the  St^te,  containing  hona  fide 
settlers,  who  have  occupied  their  claims  from  one  to  five  years,  which  townships  should 
be  surveyed. 

In  a  number  of  cases  special  deposits  have  been  made  by  settlers  for  survey  of  their 
townships,  but  as  the  graHsho]>pers  have  taken  a  large  portion  of  the  crops  for  the 
past  three  years  farmers  have  not  been  in  financial  condition  to  advance  money  for 
surveys. 

The  rich  mining  country  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  has  attracted  not 
only  miners  but  large  numbers  of  farmers,  who  have  settled  upon  the  Gunnison,  Un- 
conipahgre,  Rio  Dolores,  AuimaH,  and  other  streams,  and  are  crowding  upon  the  Ute 
Indian  n-servation. 

In  my  opinion  this  reservation  should  be  reduced  in  extent,  and  if  the  Indians  can 
be  transferred  to  some  less  settled  part  of  the  country  it  should  bo  abandoned,  for  the 
reason  that  it  withholds  from  market  the  rich  valleys  of  the  above-named  Streams  and 
their  tributaries,  and  retards  civilization. 

The  whites  are  driven  frou]  the  reservation,  and  are  not  allowed  to  mine  or  farm 
any  portion  of  it,  while  the  Indians  are  pennitted  to  occupy  it  or  roam  over  other  parts 
of  the  State  at  pleasure.  If  tlie  reservation  cannot  be  abandoned  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  southwest  jxu'ton  of  the  State  if  it  could  be  reduced  in  extent  by 
makinjx  the  'M)th  dejjree  of  latitude  the  south  boundary.  This  would  open  up  some  of 
the  tintst  agricultural  aud  timbered  lauds  in  the  State,  and  materially  assist  in  de- 
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Teloplng  the  rich  minerals  of  the  San  Jnan  country.    I  hope  Confn^ess  may  be  induced 
to  take  some  action  in  this  matter  dnring  the  next  session. 

The  agricnltnral  interests  of  the  State  are  iu  a  more  prosperons  condition  than  they 
have  been  in  for  several  years. 

From  every  quarter  reports  agree  that  the  season  has  been  unusually  propitious, 
and  the  statistics  of  this  year's  crop  will  show  a  greater  production  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year  of  the  history  of  the  State,  and  the  consequences  will  be  felt  in  the  impulse 
given  to  every  department  of  our  industries. 

The  grasshoppers  have  not  yet  (August)  visited  us,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
will.  The  wheat  and  all  small  grain  is  already  hnrvested  and  out  of  their  reach,  and 
they  could  not  do  much  damage  if  they  should  put  in  an  appearance. 

Wheat  this  year  will  average  fully  30  bushels  to  the  acre.    One  farmer  who  sowed 
400  acres,  from  which  he  gathered  12,000  bushels,  receives  $1.50  per  bushel,  realizing 
the  snug  sum  of  $18,000;  his  expenses  were  not  over  $6,000,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
$12,000. 

Another  fanner,  whose  average  was  over  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  had  one  small  field 
of  five  acres  which  yielded  an  average  of  81|  buNhels. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  iniporr.  some  wheat  each  year  for  the  past  three  years, 
bnt  this  year  it  is  estimated  by  good  Judges  that  we  shall  export  over  200,000  bushels. 

Railroad  building  has  progressed  with  unusual  activity  during  the  past  year.  Over 
aeventy  miles  of  railroad  having  been  graded,  ironed,  and  equipped. 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Orande  (narrow  gange)  Road  has  extended  its  line  from  Cncharis 
across  the  Sangre-de-Christo  range  of  mountains  to  Garland,  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
San  Luis  Park,  a  distance  of  fifty-one  miles ;  thence  it  debouches  in  the  valley  o(  the 
Del  Norte.  It  passes  through  some  of  the  wildest  and  grandest  scenery  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  in  crossing  the  '-  range,"  reaches  the  elevation  of  9,:i39  feet  ab'ive  the 
sea,  being  the  highest  point  reached  by  any  railroad  in  North  America.  Tois  road 
furnishes  the  cheapest  and  best  route  to  the  San  Juan  mines,  and  is  doing  an  immense 
business. 

The  Colorado  Central  (narrow  gange)  has  completed  its  line  to  Georgetown,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles  from  Floyd  Hill,  the  former  terminus,  and  is  now  grading  its 
line  (broad  gauge)  from  Longmont,  Colo.,  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles, 
making  a  contiiioous  broad  ^ange  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  Denver.  They 
bave  already  eighteen  miles  ironed,  and  expect  to  have  the  entire  line  completed  within 
sixty  days.    This  will  give  us  four  distinct  outlets  east. 

The  South  Park  and  Pacific  Road,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  from  Den- 
"ver  to  Morrison,  sixteen  miles,  for  two  years,  has  during  the  year  graded  about  forty 
miles  of  road  bed  through  the  Platte  Cafiou,  and  expects  to  have  this  distance  ironed 
and  equipped  by  the  1st  of  January  next. 

These  several  roads  have  been  built  and  are  building  without  aid  either  of  money 
or  land  from  the  government,  and  the  last  named  is  built  and  building  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  iron  and  rolling  st-ock)  entirely  with  home  capital. 

By  the  executive  order  of  the  President,  dated  March  2, 1H77,  the  action  of  the  reg- 
ister and  receiver  of  the  land-office  at  Pueblo,  awarding  lands  to  claimants  upon  the 
Vigil  and  Saint  Vrain  grant,  was  confirmed,  and  the  claimants  will  receive  title  to 
their  claims,  and  the  remainder  of  the  grant  be  open  to  pre-emption  and  bomehtead. 
It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  people  who  have  lived  many  years 
upon  this  land  in  so  much  doubt  as  to  the  title  to  their  homes  that  the  mutter  is  vir- 
tually settled.  The  unsettled  condition  of  the  title  of  these  lands  has  materially  re- 
tarded set'lement  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  as  bnt  few  settlers  were  willing  to  settle 
upon  lands  the  title  to  which  was  in  question,  and  those  who  did  settle  did  not  feel 
warranted  in  making  substantial  improvements. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Colorado  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  commendation 
from  me,  and  I  will  only  say  that  they  are  in  a  flourishing  and  paying  condition. 

In  addition  to  the  well  known  coal  fields  of  Cafion  City,.  Trinidad,.  Boulder,  and 
Golden  City,  large  beds  of  the  best  bituminous  coal  are  found  in.  the  west  part  of  the 
State,  on  Bear  River  and  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Gunnison..  It  is  also  reported  that 
a  fine  qnality  of  anthracite  coal  is  found  on  the  border  and  within  the  Indian  reserva- 
tion. Large  quantities  of  iron-ore  are  found  in  n.any  places,  and  the  iion  and  coal 
interests  of  the  State  are  destined  to  be  of  immense  value. 

The  reduced  compensation  per  mile  for  surveying  has  already  caused*  some  embar- 
rassment to  this  office,  and  there  are  numbers  of  townships  situated  inthe  mountains, 
and  containing  many  actual  settlers,  which  can  never  be  surveyed  at  the  price  now 
allowed  by  law. 

On  the  27th  of  April  last,  George  L.  Scott  and  others  made  a  deposit  upon  the  n^ual 
estimate  for  survey  of  township  37  north,  range  9>  west,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
a  depnty  who  will  undertake  the  work  tor  the  price. 

Large  qnantities  of  land  in  this  township  would  be  taken  by  settlers  for  its  timl>er 
and  agricultural  land,  and  they  are  anxious  to  procure  title,  so  that  they,  may  make 
peimanent  improvements. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  land  yet  to  be  surveyed  in  the  State  is  monntainoas  and  ▼ery 
d  fficult  to  survey,  and  in  my  opinion  the  price  should  not  be  less  than  that  aubmittvd 
with  my  estimates  for  the  coming  year. 

1  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  early 
survey  of  the  timbered  lands  of  the  State.  In  no  other  way  can  the  timber  be  pro- 
tectee! from  great  waste. 

The  pioneer  pettier,  who  foregoes  the  comforts  of  civilization  to  build  new  towDS  and 
settlements  on  the  frontier,  must  have  timber ;  saw-mills  must  be  brought  in  to  aftw 
it  for  him;  wood  must  be  cut  to  keep  himself  and  family  from  the  coul;  and  in  the 
mining  region  large  quantities  must  be  used  to  timber  mines  and  smelt  the  ores. 

Dunng  my  residence  of  eighteen  years  in  Colorado,  many  prosecutions  have  been 
commenced  against  i>arties  for  committing  depredations  upon  government  timber, 
and  but  few  convictions  have  been  secured ;  for  in  some  cases  the  very  judge  and  jury 
sitting  in  the  cause  were  at  the  time  being  kept  warm  by  fires  made  of  wood  cut  from 
government  lan(^,  and  it  is  almost  impossibl-*  to  secure  a  conviction. 

If  the  lands  were  snrveye<l  and  sold,  they  would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  a  large 
number  of  persons,  whose  interest  would  bo  to  see  that  marauders  were  kept  off,  and 
they  would  also  protect  the  timber  from  the  destructive  tires  which  destroy  large 
quantities  every  year.    The  government  would  then  realize  the  full  value  of  the  lind. 

For  incidentals : 
For  rent,  fuel,  stationery,  messenger,  furniture,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
pens4'S $3,000  00 

For  surveys : 

Survey  of  600  miles  of  standard  line*?,  at  $16 9,600  00 

Survey  of  3,(K)0  miles  of  exterior  township  lines,  at  $14 42,000  00 

Survey  of  8,400  miles  of  subdi visional  lines,  at  $10 84,000  00 

135.600  00 
For  survey  of  west  boundary  of  Colorado,  280  miles,  at  $70  per  mile 19,600  00 

The  above  estimate  has  been  carefully  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  actual  neoessities 
of  the  service. 

ihe  appropriatipn  for  clerks  in  this  office  has  been  for  the  past  two  years  wholly 
inadequate,  as  the  arrears  of  oflice  work  detailed  hereafter  will  show.  I  am  at  a  Ices  to 
know  how  to  do  the  office  work  incident  to  the  appropriation  of  1^^5,000  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  with  but  $:<,()00  for  clerks.  This  amount  is  not.  sufficient  to  pay  chief  clerk 
and  one  drauj^btsuiau,  and  it  will  bo  absolutely  necessary  to  have  at  leant  one  tran> 
sciibiug  clerk;  and  to  do  the  work  properly  and  bring  up  arrears  I  should  have  an 
as.'^iiitaiit  draughtsman  and  two  transcribinsr  clerks. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  mistaken  policy  to  allow  the  records  of  the  office  t-o  get  so  far  in 
arrears,  as  the  time  lost  in  hunting  through  records  not  properly  indexed  or  tiled  will 
overbalance  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  order. 

The  amount  estimat<^d  for  incidental  expenses  will  be  required,  in  my  opinion,  to 
pay  rent,  messenger,  stationery,  »fec.  The  increasing  nuntber  of  mining  claims,  as 
well  as  the  regular  appropriation  for  Hurveys,  requires  largo  quantities  of  drawing 
paper,  instruments,  transcript  paper,  and  other  expenses  incident  t^)  the  work. 

The  oflice  is  gieatly  in  need  of  new  and  adclitional  furniture.  Some  of  the  furniture 
has  been  in  use  sixteen  years,  and  is  necessarily  in  bad  condition. 

The  estimate  for  surveys  is  not  in  excess  of  what  will  bo  actually  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate bona  fide  settlers,  tState  selections,  and  furnish  a  basis  upon  which  miners 
may  definitely  locate  their  mining  claims. 

IJuder  the  act  of  Congress  admitting  Colorado  as  a  State,  over  350,000  acres  of  land 
are  yet  to  be  selected  for  State  purposes,  and  the  governor  and  commissioners,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  nuike  seh'ctions,  are  anxious  that  additional  surveys  be  nnide,  that  they 
nuiv  be  ahle  to  seh'ct  lands  soon  after  survey  and  before  the  best  lands  are  taken. 

The  survey  of  the  west  boundary  of  the  State  shouM  be  made  at  an  early  day,  in 
order  that  the  lines  of  survey  may  be  closed  thereou,  to  segregate  the  lands  of  the 
State  from  those  of  Utah,  and  to  enable  settlers  to  apply  at  the  proper  land  office  to 
enter  their  lancle". 

The  surveys  which  I  propose  to  make  are  principally  as  follows,  viz :  Extend  the 
second  correction  line  northwest  into  the  North  Park,  and  run  exterior  and  section  lines, 
tnking  in  settlements  on  the  Big  Laramie  and  IMatte  Rivers;  survey  the  eleventh  and 
twellth  guide  meridian  from  the  first  correcticn  line  north,  north  to  the  north  l>ound- 
ary ;  extend  the  first  correction  line  northwest  to  the  west  boundary;  survey  the  sec- 
ond correction  line  north  from  the  eleventh  guide  meridian,  east  to  mountains  and  west 
to  west  boundary  of  the  State  ;  survey  exterior  and  section  liues  to  include  settlements 
on  the  Tampah,  Little  Snake,  and  other  streams. 

The  base  line,  first,  second,  and  third  correction  liues  south,  should  be  extended  west 
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to  the  Indimn  reaervation,  and  tnoh  exterior  and  snbdi visional  linee  mn  as  actnal  settlers 
require. 

The  niotb,  tentb,  and  eleventh  correction  lines  north  (New  Mexico  meridian)  shonld 
be  extended  west  to  the  Indian  reservation ;  the  first  gnide  west  shonld  be  ruu  north  to 
the  reservation,  and  exterior  and  snbdivisional  lines  shonld  be  rnn  to  iucinde  se^t]e- 
nients  on  the  Eio  Dolores,  San  Mifj^el,  Unoompahgre,  the  headwaters  of  the  Gnnnisou, 
Rio  Ghrande,  Eio  Conejos,  Rio  San  Joan,  inclndin^  the  Pafi^osa  springs. 

I  believe  it  is  economy  for  Congress  to  make  liberal  appropriations  for  onr  new  and 
proeperons  State,  and  the  past  has  proven  that  it  has  been  a  paying  investmeat.  By 
examining  the  reports  for  the  past  five  years,  I  find  that  the  amonnt  of  land  disposea 
of  by  the  United  States  in  Colorado  by  pre-emption,  homestead,  &c.,  at  regular  govern- 
ment prices,  is  four  times  toe  amount  appropriated  tor  surveys  during  the  same  period, 
and  the  amonnt  disposed  of  for  cash  and  land  warrants  is  more  than  double  the  amount 
appropriated  for  surveys  during  the  same  period. 

In  further  reply  to  your  letter,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  arrears  of  office  work  as 
follows,  viz :  The  descriptive  lists  oftownships  surveyed,  which  should  have  been  sent  to 
the  local  laud  offices  with  the  triplicate  plats,  have  not  been  prepared  or  transmitted 
for  tbe  past  four  years.  A  part  of  the  field  notes  and  plats  of  surveys  for  1H75,  and  all 
of  those  f<}r  1876  and  1877,  nave  not  been  arranged,  bound,  or  indexed.  Tbe  letters, 
records,  and  papers  belonging  to  the  office  should  all  be  overhauled  and  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  reference  can  be  readily  made  to  the  past  business  of  the  office. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  L.  CAMPBELL, 
Sut-veyar  Qtneral  of  Colorado, 


A.'^Statement  of  Burvegs  made  under  the  regular  appropriation  yOnd  aooounU  of  the  $everal 

deputieSf  for  ike  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 


1076. 
Not.  S8 
D«e.     S 
14 

ir> 

19 

1«77. 

Jan.     9 

34 

87 

Feb.     9 

Mar.    3 

5 

13 

16 

86 

Apr.  34 

Jane  30 

3.^ 

Jnly     9 

Aug.    7 

15 

89 


B6T«rly  Tompkins.... 
Bdwin  H;  K«nogg   ... 

DanifdCOakes 

XeweU  Colby 

Albert  W.  Browgter  .. 

John  K.  Ashley 

Daniel  C.  Oakes 

Abraham  F.  Overbolt. 

Gftorjce  D.  Xlckel 

Edwin  H.KellofEK  .... 

(xnorge  D.  Nickel 

Janon  S.  Fah  ringer . . . . 
Albert  W.  Brewster  . 
John  M.  Odeuheimer  . 
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Albinna  Z.  Sheldon  . . . 
Albert  W.  Brewster  . . 

do 

George  D.  Nickel 
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Hen  ry  C  Hopper 
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2,859  96 

333  34  ; 
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1,081  61 

433  80 

480  00 

9,3tJ3  09 

1, 137  18 

393  5(1  I 

361  87 

3«5  63 

3,  STiS  45 

993  09  1 

359  23  ' 

444  18  ; 

1,208  40  ; 

BM  08  i 

844  94  ' 

30, 104  30  , 

! 

By  approprUition 
By  exeeM 


#90,000  00 
104  30 


20, 104  30 


B. — Statement  of  surveys  made  under  the  ads  of  Congress  of  May  30,  1862,  and  March  3, 
1872,  and  the  accounts  of  the  several  deputies  and  depositors  for  exceaSf  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  lc577. 
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do 
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H.  W.Reed 

T.  Martin  Trippe 

William  H.  Bradt 

Francis  Ed  w.  Hayden,  (excess) 

HalSayr 

Uiram  F.  Sawyer,  (excess) . . . 


1743  79 

35  31 

63r)  00 

6U0  69 

34  31 

50  00 ; 

50  00 
693  03 
306  97 
310  05 

59  95 

3.389  00 


1877. 
Jane  30 


By  individual  deposits. 


13,389  00 


3,369  00 
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c 


o 
6 


105 
106 
107 
109 
111 
119 
111 
114 
115 
117 
lid 
190 
121 
123 
124 
195 
126 
127 
127 
128 
129 
130 
132 
LIS 
134 
135 
1.16 
137 
138 
i:i» 
140 
141 
142 
144 


2f  ame  of  lode. 


Napoleon ,.. 

Victoria 

Barrows  No.  2 

Vermillion  Bxteosion  No.  1 

Tankton  Extra 

Placer 

Equntor 

Cross 

Vermillion 

Bnrrows  Extension 

Yanktou 

RedClond 

Mineral  Point 

RmI  Rogers 

Missionary 

Manitoa 

Cvnio 

Vthale 

Little  Fanny 

PliiUdelphia 

Cleopatra 

Trail 

Denver  Belle 

J.  J.Crook 

Cashier 

Bad  j(er  State 

Ulysses  

Lncky  

Ophir 

Clipper 

Cedar   

Wliippoorwill 

Excelnior 

M.  Ellen 


Date  of  ap- 
proval. 


Dea 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Oct 

Deo. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Deo. 

Feb. 

Oct 

Deo. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 


9,1876 
16. 1877 
17,1877 
17,1877 
30,1877 
16, 1877 
20.1877 
23,1877 
20,1877 
14,1877 
21,1877 
91.1877 
93,1877 
94.1876 
15, 1876 
93.1876 
20.1876 
93. 1876 

9,1876 
98.1876 

7.1H76 
96,1877 
96.1878 

9,1876 

4.1876 
91.  1876 
93.1876 

91. 1876 

97. 1877 
13.1877 
12.1877 

1, 1877 
14.1877 

14,  len 


Location. 


Sao  Juan  Coanty  . . 

....do 

. . . .do 

....do 

....do  .............. 

s...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do  .............. 

....do  .............. 

....do  .............. 

....do 

...do 

Rio  Qrande  Connty 

San  Juan  County  . . 
....do  .............. 

....do 

....do  .............. 

— do 

Hinsdale  County  . . 

San  Joan  County  . . 
— do 

Hinsdale  County . . . 

San  Juan  Connty. . . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

. . . . do 

do 

Hinsdale  County. . . 


a 

0 


I 


$16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
.16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
1^00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 


3,  520  00 


E. — Statentent  showing  amount  of  salaries  paid  surveyor  general  and  clerks  in  his  ojffice  for 

the  year  ending  June  30,  1&77. 
Db.  .  Cb. 


1876. 

Sept. 

30 

Dec 

31 

1877. 

Mar. 

31 

June  30 

1876. 

Sept 

.30 

Dec. 

31 

18: 

1. 

Mar. 

31 

Jaue 

30 

June  30 


Paid  from  regular  appropriation  : 

To  Halaries.  first  quarter 

To  salaries,  second  quarter  . . 

To  salaries,  third  quarter 

To  salaries,  fourth  quarter. . . 
Balance  reverting 

$1.  827  72 
1, 575  00 

1.  575  00 
1.  575  00 

47  28 

1     1876. 
Jnlv  1 
1877. 
July  1 

July  1 

1 

By  regular  appropriation 

By  balance  f^om  last  fiscal 

year. 
By  special  deposits  during 

the  past  fiscal  year. 

16,600  00 
6, 214  72 

4,  728  00 

Paid  from  special  d(>posits : 

To  salaries,  first  quarter 

To  salaries,  second  quarter  .. 

To  salaries,  third  quarter 

To  salaries,  fourth  quarter. . . 

6.600  00 

1,500  00 
1, 125  00  ! 

1.  237  50 
1.500  00 

Total 

To  balance 

11,962  50  i 
5.  580  22  1 

• 

17,  542  72 

17,  542  72 

F. — Statement  showing  the  amount  expended  for  rent  of  office,  books^  stationery j  fuel,  and 

other  incidental  expenses  for  the  year  ending  June'SOy  ld77. 
Dii-  Cr. 


1876 
Sept,  .10 
Dec.   31 

1877. 
Mar.  31 
June  30 


To  expenses,  first  quarter  .., 
To  exi)euses,  second  quarter . 

To  expenses,  third  quarter. . , 
To  expenses,  fourth  quarter  , 
Balance  reverting 


$469  30  I 
319  40  , 

319  rrO 
391  75  I 
5  I 

1,500  00 


1876. 
July  1 


11,500  00 
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I. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  MontafM* 

United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

HelenOy  MonLf  Auguat  S,  1877. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instraotions  contained  in  your  commnnication  '*  E,"  of  April 
3,  1877,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabniit  herewith  the  annnal  report  of  this  office,  with  ac- 
companying statements,  in  duplicate,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1877,  viz : 

A. — Showing  condition  of  appropriation  for  the  survey  of  public  laad  in  MoutaDa  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  ld77. 

B. — Showing  amount  of  special  deposits  made  for  office  work  on  mineral  olaima  in 
Montana  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30, 1877. 

C. — Showing  list  of  lands  surveyed  in  Montana  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
30,1877. 

D.—  Showing  condition  of  surveys  contracted  for  by  the  surveyor  general  for  Montana 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

E. — Showing  condition  of  appointments  of  United  States  deputy  mineral  sarveyors, 

F. — Showing  the  number  of  townthip  plats  and  descriptive  lists  of  land,  timber,  cor- 
ners, &c.,  furnished  the  Helena  and  Buzeman  land  offices  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1877. 

G. — Snowing  condition  of  appropriation  for  clerks  in  office  of  surveyor  general  for 
Montana  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

H. — Showing  condition  of  appropriation  for  salary  of  surveyor  general  for  Montana 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877. 

I. — Showing  condition  of  appropriation  for  incidental  expenses  for  office  of  surveyor 
general  for  Montana  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

J. — Showing  amounts  of  special  deposits  made  for  the  survey  of  public  land  other 
than  mineral  in  Montana  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

K. — Showing  the  number  of  plats  made  in  the  office  of  surveyor  general  for  Montana 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877. 

L. — Showing  the  tot>al  number  of  acres  surveyed  in  Montana  to  June  30,  1677. 

M. — Showing  the  number  of  linear  miles  surveyed,  the  rates  per  mile,  and  the  ooet 
of  surveys  in  Montana  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

N. — Giving  names,  nativity,  d:c.,  of  surveyor  general  and  clerks  in  his  office  daring 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

O. — EHtiinate  for  surveying  service  and  office  work  and  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  187U. 

surveys. 

The  entire  appropriation  pf  S17,000  apportioned  this  district,  excepting  a  balance 
of  $173.44,  has. been  exhanstod,  all  of  the  work  under  contnu;ts  having  been  performed 
un<ler  insiructious  baned  upon  Congrossiooal  action  in  relation  thereto. 

The  following  meridian  and  standard  lines  have  been  established  during  the  past 
fiscal  year: 

The  base  lino  through  ranges  11  and  12  and  x>ortions  of  13  and  IB  east,  to  its  inter- 
section with  the  Yellowstone  River,  the  boundary  of  the  Crow  Indian  reservation. 

Tlie  Big  Hole  guide  meridian,  through  township  5  south,  between  ranges  14  and  15 
west. 

The  Red  Rock  guide  meridian,  through  townships  11,  12,  13,  and  14  south,  between 
ranges  (5  and  7  west. 

TliM  Sweet  Grass  guide  meridian,  through  townships  1,  2,  3,  and  4  north,  between 
ranges  15  and  10  east. 

The  Judith  guide  meridian,  through  township  7  north,  between  ranges  15  and  16 
east. 

The  first  stiiudard  parallel  south,  through  range  15  west ;  the  first  standard  par- 
allel north,  thiough  ranges  14  and  I5ciwt;  those  being  the  preliminary  lines  to  the 
extension  of  snrvt^vs  into  the  Yellowstone,  Big  Hole,  Musselshell,  Red  Rock,  and 
Sweet  Grass  Valleys  and  tributaries,  in  which  localities  fifty-four  townships  were  sur- 
veyed and  retnriieil,  embracing  an  aggregate  area  of  7iK),359.42  acres,  at  a  cost  to  the 
government  of  '^)\?,^  cents  per  acre.  A  portion  of  r.his  area  contained  settlements, 
including  the  towns  of  Biitto,  Silver  B'>w,  Travona,  and  Rocker,  located  in  the  most 
valuable  mineral  belt  in  Montana  at  present. 

The  valley  of  Red  Rock  Creek  was  entirely  surveyed,  in  which  a  number  of  settle- 
ments have  been  made.  This  valley,  lying  on  the  main  stage  and  teloj^raph  line  be- 
tween Montana  and  Utah,  contains  a  large  amount  of  agricultural  laud  as  yet  nnim- 
provod,  ottering  many  advantageous  locations  to  those  desimus  of  settling  in  Montana. 

A  hitherto  nusurvevo'l  agricultural  and  grazing  trai't  of  country  was  discovered  in 
the  prolongation  of  surveys  during  tliM  p;nt  season,  known  as  the  Upper  Sweet  Grass 
Valley,  a  tributary  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  coimnencing  at  a  point  about  twelve  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  esLtduding  thence  up  the  creek  to  the  base  of  the  Crazy  Meant- 
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ains,  a  distance  of  about  tbirty-five  miles,  is  a  beaatif  al  tract  of  coantry,  averaging 
about  fifteen  miles  in  width,  covered  with  most  luxuriant  grass  for  the  stock-grower, 
aud  the  finest  arable  land  for  the  agriculturist,  with  an  abundance  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion and  other  purposes. 

The  valleys  of  the  Musselshell  and  Big  Hole  also  contain  many  fine  locations  for  set- 
tlers, and  need  but  the  improvement  to  bud  into  blooming  beauty  and  freshness.  The 
establishment  of  government  posts  on  the  Lower  Yellowstone  has  given  a  feeling  of 
security  to  settlers,  as  predicted  in  former  reports,  and  a  tide  of  immigration  is  stead- 
ily fiowing  in.  Many  utmilies  have  settled  in  that  vicinity  wichin  the  past  vear,  and 
many  others  on  the  route.  A  petition,  signed  by  three  hundred  residents  of  that  local- 
ity, for  the  survey  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  Big  Horn  and  Tongue 
Rivers,  has  been  filed  in  thisofiQce,  and  upon  this  and  other  necessities  my  estimate  for 
surveys  for  the  fiscal  year  endiug  June  30,  1879,  is  based. 

MINERAL  SURVSTS. 

There  have  been  seventy-three  surveys  of  lode  and  placer  claims,  ordered  during  the 
past  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of  deposit  for  office  work  on  which  amounted  to  |1,810,  to 
which  is  added  $15  deposited  in  case  of  the  survey  of  fractional  portion  of  township 
10  north,  range  1  east,  under  the  deposit  syst^jm,  makes  an  aggregate  of  $1,825  for 
office  work. 

I  would  again  suggest  that  the  blank  maps  and  forms  required  in  the  workings  of 
the  mineral  department  is  no  inconsiderable  item  in  our  incidental  expense  account, 
and  some  )irovisiou  should  be  made  to  meet  these  expenses  separate  and  apart  or  com- 
bined wich  the  regular  appropriation. 

OFFICK  WORK. 

Five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  plats  have  been  made  in  the  office  during  the  past  fis- 
cal year.  The  accounts  for  surveys,  both  agricultural  and  mineral,  have  been  worked 
up  promptly,  and  with  no  unnecessary  delay  to  deputies,  settlers,  or  claimants,  my 
office  force  working  day  and  nigtit  dnriug  the  surveying  season,  in  order  to  push  the 
work  forward,  and  attending  to  the  regular  daily  duties  of  the  office.  I  would  respect- 
fully call  your  attention  to  the  article  on  office  work  embraced  in  my  last  report,  the 
necessities  therein  mentioned  still  existing. 

AGRICULTURE. 

From  appearances  every  farm  in  Montana  will  bo  cultivated  and  improved  the  present 
season ;  farmers  who,  from  the  devastating  ravages  of  grasshoppers  in  former  years, 
had  become  disheartened  and  almost  completely  discouraged,  have  commenced  labor 
with  ren*9wed  ardor  and  hope,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  present  season  will  be 
the  best  for  agricultural  products  iu  the  history  of  the  Territory. 

The  past  spring  has  been  an  uuuanally  wet  one,  the  climate  seeming  to  have  under- 
gone a  radical  change,  and  on  the  whole  this  branch  of  indostry  promises  better  than 
ever  before.  Lands  that  three  years  ago  were  considered  valueless  have,  by  improve- 
uient,  proven  very  lucrative  to  the  settl*  i ,  and  in  many  places,  in  altitudes  of  from 
5,000  to  7,0C0  feet,  all  kinds  of  cereals  aud  vegetables  were  raised,  except  tomatoes  and 
corn,  the  production  of  which  the  high  altitudes  and  early  frosts  will  not  permit. 

PLACER  MINES. 

The  success  attendant  npon  the  development  of  silver  lodes  has  to  a  great  extent 
reduced  the  working  of  placer  minen,  they  being  left  for  this  greater  inducement  and 
returns  of  opening  and  developing  quartz  lodes,  until  the  past  season,  during  which 
the  heavy  fall  of  snow  aud  rain  has  luided  a  new  impetus  to  placer  mining.  Several 
old  districts  have  been  reorganized  aud  worked  energetically  and  steadily,  fully 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  as  a  placer  mining  aud  gold  producing  country  Moutaua 
stands  next  in  order  to  California. 

Some  of  t^e  mountainous  country  on  the  Big  Horn,  Powder  River,  and  Clark's  Fork, 
aud  their  tributaries  are  as  yet  unknown,  but  it  is  predicted  that  these  localities  will 
present  a  greater  field  for  placer  and  gold  mining  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory, has,  or  will  accommodate.  There  is  said  to  be  five  hundred  gulches  in  Montana  of 
varied  length  from  one  to  twenty  miles,  in  which  placer  mining  is  carried  on  during 
8ix  or  seven  months  of  the  year,  with  a  good  prospect  of  yielding  well  for  several  years 
to  come. 

GOLD  LODES. 

The  development  of  gold  lodes  is  steadily  progressing,  and  new  and  improved 
machinery  constantly  being  added  for  the  working  of  auriferous  ores. 

A  new  district  has  come  into  public  notice  during  the  past  year,  that  known  as  Pony 
Mining  District,  located  near  the  head  of  Pony  Gulch,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Willow 
Creek,  in  Madison  County. 
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A  tifteen-Btamp  mill  was  erected  in  this  district  aboat  one  year  a^,  to  redaoe  the 
ores  of  the  Strawberry  mine.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  and  the  richness  of  the  ore 
attracted  numerous  prospectors  from  all  directions,  and  in  a  few  mopths  the  town  of 
Pony  sprang  into  existence,  containing  at  this  time  a  population  of  about  four  hun- 
dred, and  the  surrounding  country  dotted  with  a  fi:reat  number  of  locations  of  rich, 
paying  auriferous  lodes.  Among  the  mines  in  this  district  may  be  mentioned  the 
Strawberry,  Boss  Tweed,  Willow  Creek,  Keystone,  Policy,  Christy  Cubb,  Pilot,  and 
many  others  that  are  b<>ing  continually  developed,  the  ore  taken  therefrom  being 
worked  in  the  camp  by  eight  different  mills  erected  for  the  purpose;  and  negotiations, 
I  understand,  are  in  progress  for  the  erection  of  several  other  mills  during  the  coming 
year.  Mineral  Hill,  on  which  these  ledges  are  situated,  is  4^  miles  in  length,  and  ex- 
tends from  half  a  mile  below  the  town  of  Pony  westerly  to  South  Boulder  Creek. 
There  are  twenty-one  lodes  located  in  one  continuous  line  on  this  ledge — twelve  ou  a 
lino  parallel  on  the  north,  and  fifteen  on  the  south — while  half  a  mile  south,  and  run- 
ning parallel,  are  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Lodes,  showing  veins  sixty  fee^  in  width. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  this  district  promises  a  brilliant  future. 

ARGENTIFEROUS  LODES. 

Reports  from  all  silver  mining  districts  in  the  Territory  are  very  encouraging,  and 
indicate  that  silver  mining  has  become  firmly  established  throughout  the  Territory. 
Leads  that  have  been  noted  in  former  reports  have  been  developed  with  flattering  re- 
sults, and  numbers  of  new  and  rich  discoveries  have  materially  added  to  this  the  ohtef 
industry  of  Montana.  The  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Jefferson  City,  under  the  inflaence 
of  recent  improvements  in  concentrators  and  smelting  furnaces,  have  been  worked  more 
determinedly  and  constantly  ;  the  Rumley  Lode  has  a  drift  of  90  feet  in  the  ore  body 
of  the  vein,  and  the  end  not  reached  yet,  with  4,000  tons  of  concentrating  ore  on  the 
dump  and  20,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight,  being  the  largest  body  of  ore  ev^-r  exposed  in  any 
one  vein  in  Montana;  the  Corret,  adjacent  to  the  Rumley,  has  6,000  tons  on  the  damp, 
with  about  8,000  tons  exposed  in  the  lower  levels,  assaying  from  $35  to  $150  in  silver  per 
ton,  with  a  heavy  pt^rcent.  of  lead.  The  Australia,  of  which  tbe  Comet  has  developed 
t-o  be  an  extension,  is  more  than  meeting  the  most  sanguine  expectations;  a  tunnel  cut.- 
ting  the  vein  at  a  depth  of  150  feet,  on  discovery,  shows  a  pay  vein  of  9  feet  in  width 
assaying  from  45  to  !i20  ounces  per  ton  in  silver.  A  quantity  of  high  grade  ore  from 
this  mine  has  been  sold  for  shipment.  The  Gregory  mine  is  being  rapidly  and  skillfully 
developed  under  tbe  management,  of  experienced  miners.  Tliey  have  over  3,IHK)  tons  of 
ore  on  the  dump,  and  the  facilities  for  hoisting  ore  recently  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  steam  hoisting  works.  A  large  quantity  of  ore  from  the  lodes  mentioned, 
and  from  other  lodes  in  this  district,  are  being  worked  by  the  Montana  Company's  con- 
centrating works,  recently  finished  at  a  cost  of  $90,000,  a  brief  notice  of  which  will  not 
be  amiss  in  this  report,  to  show  the  advance  made  in  the  Territory  in  ore  reducing 
facilities.  The  procet^s  employed  is  "  Krom's  crushing,  drying,  and  concentrating  proc- 
ess," tlie  ore  first  passing  through  Blake  crushers,  thence  over  drying  furnaces,  and 
through  one  set  of  rollers,  where  it  is  elevated,  weighed,  and  put  throngh  another  set  of 
rollers;  thence,  by  means  of  cup  elevators,  carried  to  the  third  story,  and,  descend- 
ing through  four  screens,  is  sized  and  separated,  the  separators  being  ou  the  lower 
floor.  Suction  pipes  connect  with  all  the  chambers  where  the  ore  is  handled,  and  the 
dust  is  carried  to  an  adjoining  building  for  roasting.  RevHrbcratory  furnaces  are  used 
for  slagging  finest  concentrations  after  passing  through  the  Bruckner  cylinders,  and 
before  being  carried  to  the  water  jacket  furnace.  These  works  have  a  working  capac- 
ity of  fifty  tons  per  day.  The  rapid  growth  of  Butte  and  Philippsbnrg  districts  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  Montana.  The  introduction  of  capital  in  the  development 
ot  the  veins,  and  new  machinery  from  Utah  and  elsewhere,  has  been  shipped  and  put 
into  ruDning  order  during  the  past  year,  and  to-day  these  districts  are  considered  the 
*'  bonanzas"  of  Montana.  The  lodes  mentioned  in  my  hist  report  are  all  being  steadily 
worked,  and  constant  shipments  of  ores,  bullion,  and  silver  are  being  made,  although 
the  demand  for  transportation  is  greater  than  the  supply.  Besides  the  list  c)f  mines 
given  in  these  districts,  there  are  thousands  of  minor  prospects  all  over  the  Territory 
that  would  consume  too  much  time  and  space  to  particularly  mention.  Trapper,  Sil- 
ver Star,  and  Vipond  districts  are  advancing  with  rapid  strides;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Helena,  the  R<m1  Mounta«n  and  Scratch  Gravel  silver  veins  are  receiving  attention, 
and  aie  likely  to  prove  permanently  valuable. 

COPPER. 

At  Butte  large  discoveries  of  copper  lodes  have  been  made  along  the  westward  slope 
of  the  range  to  the  northward,  indicating  a  very  extensive  belt  of  these  minerals, 
while  at  Copperopolis  copper  mining  is  the  main  ft-ature,  and  development  of  lodes  in 
that  locality  is  steadily  progressing.  Although  this  branch  of  the  mineral  de{H)8its 
is  still  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  indications  ar^i  that  at.  no  <li8tant  day  copper  mining 
will  be  no  inconsiderable  feature  in  the  industries  of  the  Territory. 
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GOAL. 

The  surveys  of  the  past  fiscal  year  have  bronght  to  notice  several  extensive  coal 
beds  on  the  Maaselsbeil  River,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  Batte  new  discoveries  of  coal 
beds  have  been  made,  and  the  mines  are  being  worked  to  good  advantage.  The  indi- 
cations are  very  conolasive  that  Montana  can  and  will  produce  all  the  coal  required 
for  future  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests. 

STOCK. 

The  stock  int<erest  of  Montana  is  a  great  and  growing  industry,  and  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  her  leading  interests;  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  driven  from  and  into 
the  Territory  annually,  and  the  grazing  facilities  of  the  Territory  are  being  utilized 
and  improved  to  a  vast  extent,  and  Montana  beef  is  to-day  the  leading  Mature  in 
Eastern  and  foreign  markets,  and  commands  better  prices  than  any  other. 

Sheep  are  being  raised  with  great  protit  and  very  little  loss  from  the  ^ocks  that  in 
many  cases  rarge  on  the  hills  the  entire  season.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
75,000  head  of  sheep  in  the  Territory,  and  the  wool  product  «for  the  past  season  is  esti- 
mated at  about  400,000  pounds,  which  is  shipped  and  meets  with  a  ready  and  profitable 
sale  in  Eastern  markets.  The  erection  of  woolen  mills,  already  commenced,  will  mate- 
rially aid  the  sheep  growers  in  providing  a  market  for  their  wools  and  add  a  new  feat- 
ure to  the  industries  of  the  Territory. 

The  character  of  land  in  Montana,  as  the  stock  interest  advances,  is  rapidly  changing, 
and  now,  where  a  short  time  ago  the  survey  of  land  was  considered  by  skeptics  to  be 
valueless,  is  rapidly  bein^  taken  up  and  improved  for  sheep  and  stock  pastures  or 
ranges ;  for,  by  means  of  irrigation,  the  grass  crop  is  increased  threefold,  and  the  blue 
joint  grass  springs  up  thick  and  luxuriantly  by  this  means,  upon  which  stock  are  fed. 
This  improvement  is  noticeable  in  several  localities,  especially  in  Meagher  County,  and 
at  no  distant  day  the  sheep  and  stock  interests  of  the  Territory  will  demand  vast  tracts 
of  these  lands  for  the  sustenance  of  stock. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

The  organization  of  a  new  county  government,  (Custer  County,)  and  the  building  of 
government  posts,  and  location  of  troops  therein,  has  greatly  added  to  the  settlement 
of  that  portion  of  the  Territory.  It  has  interposed  an  effectual  barrier  between  the  set- 
tlements and  danger  from  Indians,  leading  to  the  improvement  of  our  mines  and  the 
permanent  settlement  of  the  vast  unoccupied  tracts  of  onr  Territory.  A  great  many 
settlers  have  located  in  that  vicinity,  and  a  large  immigration  is  coming  that  way  from 
Dakota  and  southwestern  border  into  Montana.  It  is  believed  that  the  immigration 
the  present  season  will  equal  the  present  population  of  the  Territory. 

We  need  men  and  women  even  more  than  capital;  and  while  other  Territories  have 
commissioners  of  immigration  to  disseminate  information  and  attract  the  attention  of 
those  meditating  immigration,  or  direct  wavering  thoughts  and  steps,  we  have  none 
and  never  ha^l  any,  and  yet  we  have  more  substantial  inducements  to  ofier  than  many 
of  the  Western  States  and  Territories.  Transportation  now  by  way  of  the  Missouri 
River  is  quick  and  cheap.  To  those  who  will  come,  as  they  would  go  elsewhere,  with- 
out the  expectation  of  pickmg  up  a  fortone  in  the  first  day  or  week,  but  wait  quietly 
and  intelligently  the  chances,  Montana  to»-day  offers  a  more  inviting  place  of  locatiou 
than  ever  before.  Every  year  witnesses  steady  advancement  in  the  comforts  and  ad- 
vantages of  civilized  life.  With  regard  to  investment  of  capital  in  our  mines,  I  have 
only  to  reproduce,  in  closing  this  rep(»rt,  what  a  correspondent  of  an  Eastern  paper  has 
written,  who  has  been  here  and  knew  whereof  he  wrote,  that  "Montana,  being  farther 
away  from  communication  with  the  civilized  world  than  any  other  part  of  the  Uniou, 
has  suffered  more  severely  and  for  a  longer  time  than  any  sister  Territory  ;  but  those 
who  have  remained  in  her  canons  and  valleys  in  the  belief  that  the  land  was  good  and 
worth  standing  by,  cannot  be  far  from  the  day  of  their  reward.  Signs  of  new  life  and 
new  growth  are  everywhere  visible.  Silver  mining  has  beiome  one  of  the  recognized 
industries  of  the  Territory.  Gold  quartz  mining  is  on  a  sound  basis,  and  many  old 
and  abandoned  placer  districts  are  waking  up  under  the  stimulus  of  new  enter- 
prises. Capital  to  a  moderate  extent  has  come  in,  and  is  being  employed  successfully, 
and  already  is  reproducing  itself.  Montana  is  no  longer  an  unknown  and  unvisited 
section  of  the  West,  and  those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  examine  its  resources  are 
finding  that  it  embraces  as  fine  a  field  for  investment  as  any  part  of  the  country.'' 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  J.  SMITH. 

Surrtym'  Gtneralj  Montana, 

Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson,  Commissioner, 
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F. — SttOemmi  $kawing  the  de$eripiUm  of  land,  4^ — Continaad. 
BOZBMAK  LAKD  OFFICE,  BOZBHAK,  MONTAKA. 
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ANDREW  jr.  SMITH, 

Survt^wr  ehiurait  Montmma. 


0. — Statement  skawing  (he  condition  of  the  appropriation  for  the  cUrke  in  ike  office  of  tke 
ewrveifor  general  of  Montana  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1677. 
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ANDREW  J.  SMITH, 

Surveyor  General^  Jfcntana, 


H.— Statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  the  surveyor  gen- 
eral for  Montana  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  id77. 
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ANDREW  J.  SMITH, 

Purveyor  Qeneralf  Montana. 
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ik  BtoUkM*,  prlDUBS, . . 
Ulan  ft  SMdb,  pilDODg 


Xo  Owiig*  F.  lUnta,  iaei- 
To  J«h»  a.  Rnrtii,  mtmm- 
Td  C  k.  ThnrlKv,  neaHDiier . 


ra  ChAdH  K.  ^alk,  iwiMi' 


a.  will,  printing.. 


To  ClurlaaBailo,  a 


rosSIra 


imcdK  Bniiall,  lad- 


US  00 
31  M 
3TS)^ 

»9  00 

n«s 

MOO 

U30 
40  00 
118  00 
II  S 
«1  M 


ANDBBV  J.  ftUITH, 


N»».ordq.ntT. 

Dmleof 
depoUt. 

sss- ■"""""■"'"■ 

Field      OfflM 

LociUon  of  work. 

BtRlamlDF.Hanb 

M.JS» 

•70 

Edir«tdP.8mllb.. 

Hs» 

».m6 

}     toimafalp     10    aorth, 

K.—SlaUauMi  thoieing  thl  namhtr  of  plat$  ma4e  in  tlu  Uniltd  Stale*  lumaor  gentraPt 
offia  for  ifoRlaita  for  tM^oai  y»ar  nujing  June  30,  I87T. 

DMOripllOQ. 

1 

i 

S' 

1 

i 

1 

hmoT       atria 

11 
TO 

1 

1^1 

Flau  or  townahip  llDM 
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la 
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L. — Statemmt  Aotetng  IJtt  nnmher  of  aerm  iff  p*bUe  I«itd  ituvegei  i»  Moatanm  Hrrilorf 
dnw  tht  ItiMytioH  iff  nimjF*  to  Jkiu  30, 1877. 

NmiiberorTCreaaDrTeyedtaJaneSO,  mS e,8H,741.74 

NDBib«r  of  M)ce««iirreyed  daring  fltcalyekTMidioKJaru)  30,  ltfr7 790,350.44 

NDDiber  of  more*  aoTTeyed  (mlnenl  Und)  on  aiuarv6ved  laud,  Jane  30, 

18T7 1. 165.36 

Total  namber  of  BCTM  aarreyed  to  Jane  30, 1BT7 9,046,966.51 

ANDREW  J.  SUITH, 
Burttfor  G«MraI,  JfotHms. 


IHrtMKX. 

.'< 

.^ 

W 

18 

m 

is" 
■a 

« 

83 

•J! 

ID 

M.mit 

ANDBEW  J.  BHITH. 


AmlreT  J.  Smlih..  SnTTeyar 


C.K.Tbnrlwr.. 


Newtnrk  - 

...dn  .'.'.'.'A 
NBwYork  .. 

.-  Ill) I 

IndiluB  ....' 
NrnYwk,..' 

IdWH ., 

Knelml.. .. 
SuvYurk... 
Wlwousin... 
VirglnU.... 


I  Appotuad  obiaf  ol 


,r.  ao.  1871 


«ir.  so.im 


;  Appolnud  mlaerat  ctetk. 


O. — Etlimatefor  mrreying  terrlee*  and  offeeexp/mnniii  Ihe  diitricl  of  3fontana,/or  tiefinal 
year  tnding  June  30,  1871). 

For  sarreyinK  ^  miles  baseline,  at  (15 . tTfiO 

Fur  HiiTveyiiiK  300  oiilcs  olBiMiurd,  at  815 4,600 

For  BurvejiLK  100  miles  uieridiaD,  at  (15  1,500 

For  surveying  l,ObO  miles  towiwbip  linos,  at  (12 la.Wifl 

For  surveying  5,400  niikH  section  IiDtB,at(10 54.000 

For  surveying  :iOUmilcBineatiiler  lines,  at  glO ; 3,000 

For  surveying  mouD tain  tJDjIii'r  lauil,  at  rates  not  exceeding  §20  fur  staodard, 

$1S  lor  townahip,»ud  $15  for  section  lines 30.000 
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Offlco  expeiMM : 

For  oompenaatioD  of  anrreyor  general $3,000 

For  compeneation  of  chief  clerk 1,800 

For  oompenaation  of  chief  draaffhtsmaa 1,600 

For  oompenaation  of  aaeistaDt  dranghtstnaQ 1,500 

For  compensation  of4  clerks,  at  $1,500 6,000 

Incidental  expenses,  messenfceri  rent,fael,  Slo 3,000 

For  in«innting  and  binding  tiOO  maps -. 300 

For  binding  1,500  fielil-note  books 500 

For  ftirnitnre  to  accommodate  records » 200 

Total 125,010 

ANDREW  J.  SMITH, 
Survejfin'  Oeneral,  Montana, 


'  J. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Idaho. 

Surveyor  Gbnbral's  Officb, 
Boise  City,  Idaho,  Auffwt  16, 1877, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  yonr  instmotions,  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  mv  annnal 
report,  in  dnplicate,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877,  together  with  the  usual 
tabular  statemente  relating  thereto. 

A. — Estimate  of  expenses  incidental  to  the  survey  of  public  lands  in  Idaho  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1879. 

B.--Statement  of  expenditure  of  appropriation  for  compensation  of  surveyor  general 
and  derks  in  his  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877. 

C. — Statement  of  incidental  and  office  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1877. 

D. — Statement  of  expenditure  of  appropriation  for  surveys  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1877. 

£. — Statement  of  original  maps  and  copies  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office  and 
to  the  district  office  since  my  last  report. 

F. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  contracts  entered  into  since  June  30, 1876. 

G. — Statement  of  descriptive-list  sent  to  local  laud  office  since  the  date  of  my  last  re- 
port. 

H. — Tabular  list  of  townships  surveyed  since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  showing  the 
areas  of  the  public  lands. 

I. — Statement  of  applications  for  the  survey  of  mineral  lands  and  mill  sites  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877. 

J. — Statement  of  amount  deposited  with  United  States  Assistant  Treasurer  for  office 
work  for  mineral  claims  in  Idaho  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

K. — Names,  nativity,  &c.,  of  surveyor  general,  clerks,  £o.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jnne  .30, 1877. 

Owing  to  the  late  date  this  office  received  instructions  as  to  the  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  Jast  closed,  it  was  impossible  for  the  deputies  to  make  their  surveys  last 
fall,  and  they  are  just  closing  the  work  that  should  have  been  done  last  summer,  had 
the  appropriations  been  made  available  earlier.  And,  in  this  connection,  again,  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  surveys  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  are 
more  lasting  and  can  be  done  at  less  expense  to  the  deputy  than  those  made  in  the 
fall;  hence,  it  is  economy  to  both  the  government  and  the  deputy  to  make  the  appro- 
priations available  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  I  again  call  your  attention  to 
Bcmie  portions  of  my  last  report,  for  our  friende  in  the  Eastern  States  do  not  fully  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  suggestions  made,  and  they  openly  say  that  our  *' sage- 
brush lands  "  are  worthless  and  that  they  should  not  be  surveyed.  This,  taken  in  gen- 
eral terms,  is  a  gieat  mistake.  There  are  portions  of  the  **  sage  brush  lands  "  that  are 
rocky  and  high  and  only  suited  to  grazing  purposes,  and  in  this  surveying  district  these 
sections  have  uniformly  been  omitted  in  making  the  surveys,  so  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  do.  On  tbe  other  hand,  there  are  immense  Tracts  of  *^  sage  brush  land  "  that  only 
await  irrigating  canals  to  make  them  as  productive  as  mos»t  lands  in  the  Wost-eru 
States,  yielding  their  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  as  our  people  have  ofteu  demon- 
strated by  actual  experiment. 

It  is  an  arrant  humbug  to  talk  of  keeping  these  lands  for  the  actual  settler  nndor 
the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws,  and  in  my  Judgment  the  safest  way  would  bu  to 
dispose  of  the  lands  hi  large  tracts,  that  would  warrant  the  owners  in  constructiug 
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large  canals  or  irrigating  ditcher,  or  allowing  coflrpanies  to  be  formed,  grantiDg  tbeia 
all  the  land  they  irrigateid  or  covered  by  thtir  canals  at  a  small  price  per  acre,  not 
above  the  price  now  fixed  by  law  for  pre-emption  claims ;  and  I  am  ftalJy  penoaded 
that  the  most  intelligent  pervons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  prodnetiveiiefiB  <if  the 
'*  sage  brush  lands ''  wonld  indorse  these  suggest  ions.  These  canals  would  coat  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  of  money  that  no  man  conld  afford  to  make  for  isolated 
larms. 

Your  especial  attention  is  called  to  the  timber  lands,  and  I  most  xeapeetfully  urge 
the  necessity  of  some  law  by  Congress  for  their  disposal.  There  are  Jai|ce  traets  of 
mountainous  districts  valuable  only  for  minerals  and  timber.  The  ^^ifpniyl  of  the 
former  has  been  provided  for,  but  not  so  with  the  latter. 

The  timber  regions,  as  a  rule,  are  not  suitable  for  settlement  nnder  the  homestead 
and  pre-emption  laws,  and  the  laws  should  be  so  modi  tied  as  to  place  them  npoa  the 
market,  ray  in  small  tracts  of  eighty  or  one  hnndred  and  sixty  acres,  to  any  pemon 
wishing  to  purchase.  If  these  timber  lands  were  in  the  hands  of  a  large  nnmber  of 
persons,  the  general  interest  wonld  be  to  prevent  destructive  fires  and  the  fearful  waste 
snd  destruction  of  timber  now  going  on,  the  government  would  realize  the  valae  of 
the  lands,  and  the  Territory  would  be  greatly  uenefited. 

Until  some  changes  are  made  in  the  mud  laws,  providing  for  the  sale  of  these  table 
lands  in  nnlimited  quantities,  they  will  remain  unoccupied  for  all  time,  orwniU  Coa- 
gress  gkatt  adopt  Ihii  or  aome  aimilar  plan. 

The  desert  land  bill  only  covers  the  ease  in  part  and  then  by  evading  its  spirit,  for 
the  money  to  make  the  canals  under  the  law  has  to  be  furnished  by  capitalists,  and  the 
men  filing  under  the  desert  land  laws  are  doing  it  for  others.  Why  not  make  the  law 
so  that  men  can  openly  and  squarely  buy  all  ihe  Isnd  they  want,  and  without  any  re- 
strictions t  Thej,  of  course,  will  see  to  it  that  canals  are  built  to  irrigate  and  make  it 
available  for  sale  to  settlers.  It  might  be  well  to  limit  the  time  of  these  sales  nntil 
three  years  after  the  survey  shall  have  been  made,  thus  retaining  the  land  three  yeani 
for  the  preference  of  actual  settlers  under  the  pre-emptiou  and  homestead  laws,  and 
this  is  certainly  long  enough  to  keep  millions  of  acres  of  land  idle  waiting  for  some  one 
without  a  dollar  to  come  and  "  aettW 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  present  policy  of  retaining  millions  of  acres  for  pre-emp- 
tion and  homestead  claimants,  when  from  the  situation  of  these  lands  theyiu^rercaate 
made  available  by  bona  fide  settlers  under  existing  laws.  Let  the  lands  be  sold,  and  let 
theser  Western  Territories  improve  and  settle  up.  Under  existing  laws  only  lands  that 
can  be  irrigated  by  a  few  weeks'  work  in  digging  a  small  ditch  will  be  located,  while 
thousands  of  acres  must  and  will  lie  idle  until  the  laws  are  changed. 

It  will  be  seen  from  our  tables  that  the  office  work  is  up  to  date,  and  that  all  expenses 
have  been  kept  within  the  appropriations,  and  in  some  instances  quite  a  balance  in 
our  favor.  No  part  uf  the  amount  deposited  for  clerk  hire  has  been  used,  the  work  hav- 
ing been  done  by  the  regular  clerks.  The  appropriation  for  cl»rk  hire  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  is  not  sulfioient,  should  the  appropriation  for  surveys  be  as  large  as 
the  prospective  requirement  demands. 

Tliere  are  large  tra«:te  of  excellent  lands  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory  that, 
from  piesent  indications,  will  be  settled  as  soon  as  surveyed,  and  thousands  of  acres 
would  bo  sold  at  once  if  the  land  laws  should  be  changed  as  suggested. 

The  present  rates  of  surveying  are  iuHuSicieut  for  surveying,  and  they  should  be 
fixed  at  about  the  rates  submitted  in  my  estimates. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  F.  CARTfiE, 
Surveyor  General  of  Idaho, 

Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

CommiMioner  General  Land  Office, 


A. — Esiimaie  of  expenses  incidental  of  Ihe  survey  of  the  public  lands  in  Idaho  for  ihe  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  lb7U. 

OFFICE  KXFENSKS. 

For  salary  of  surveyor  general $3,000  00 

For  salary  of  clerks 4,000  00 

For  rent  of  office,  messenger,  fuel,  books,  aud  other  expenses.        2, 000  00 


SURVEYING  SERVICE. 

For  surveying  100  miles  standard  lines,  timber  and  mount- 
ains, at'$l5  1,500  00 

For  surveying  100  miles  standard  lines,  at  $13 1,:M0  00 

For  surveying  72  miles  exterior  lines,  timber  aud  mountains, 
at$15 1,080  00 


$9,000  00 


FUBUC   LANDS. 

For  BRireying  600  mtlca  uibdlvUlou  tfttea,  timber  *Dd  monnt' 

aiiia,attti $7,800  00 

For  BarveyinK  4B0  niilesssterior  lioea,  40  townabipg,  at  flS..        5,160  00 
F»r  aiuveylag  l,dOO  tnilea  rabdlTUou  llnea,  30  tomubipa,  *% 
$10 18,000  00 


'ipaDdm  Sd  qsutar. 
J  -■lib  qouter. 

>il9iunrT. 


M. BOO  08 
'  MOOa 
900M 


B;  ■ppnpriattwi  of  AnKut  IS,  ■■ 
mdTiHd  by  Intcer  frum  depart- 
mcDtof  AuBDitaa 

By  moani  smIIod  ot  >rt  of  AagDit 
IS,  u  ulTlHd  by  latter  froty  de- 


ist M 
«,1>1IS8 


C.—SltUtment  of  inddental  imi  oftM  efftntei  fvr  Ike  JItcal  j/tar  Miltiif  Jiint  30, 1BT7. 


tsiitn 
win 


T>.—BMem»mt  of  Ikt  txpeii^Dirt  of  tke  appropriaUot  for  tkeflieal  year  tnHag  June  30, 1R77. 


ten     To  ■mount  nporM'l  (or  paymoDt 
;      on  Goutiwt  Ho.  W,  u>  Mai  U. 

,»nl    "lo'*"' *?il» 

»dvfted  by  loiter  frooi  d*p.rl- 

1                                                             il3,M0«l 

13,300l« 

duliici  office  rinu  «jp  l4ut  rtporl. 


DMOriptlvo  pints. 

3 
t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

3 

When  into,-    When  tr«n». 

"hoo'lerVt,    tho'iliriSit 
Landonoo.:    offloe. 

To.n.hjp  II  north,  rupi  J  w«it 

ToZ»lilp  1  SSTlb.'  ^S  »  "«t 
Tomublp  >  north,  rugs  4  «i»t 

Not.  I3,l?7BlNov.l3.im 

M«yM,'lCT7,M^yM;im 
M.rM,im    Mayas, IB7T 
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F. — Statement  skawing  the  condition  ofeonimot$  entered  into  einciJune  30, 1878. 


2** 


Kaaeofdepnty. 


I 
Dftto  of  oon-  Chanoter,  Mnonnt,  and  local- 


tnct. 


ityof  work. 


06 


Allen  IL  Thonpion. 


67    John  B.  DatM 


S«ptll,1876  -  IV>artli  afaiidaTd  panillel 
I  north  throagh  nuige  1 
west.  Bzfemor  linea  and 
•abdlTiiions  of  townships 
18  and  17  north,  rango  1 
wast,  and  sabdivitluns  of 
township  19  north,  rangaa 
4  and  5  west. 


Qot  93,1870 


68    JohnB.DaTld Jan. 


Bx^end  the  haae  line  east  to 
the  east  bonndMry  of  Ida- 
ho Territorj.  Bxterlor 
and  sabdiTfsiens  of  town* 
ships  1  and  9  sooth,  ranges 
35  and  96  east,  and  town- 
ships 1  north  and  1  and  9 
sonth,  ranges  37  and  3d 


70 


Allen  M.  Thompson. 


Jane  19, 1877 


4, 1877  =  Bzterior  lines  of  townships 
11  and  19  south,  raogee  33 
•  and  34  east;  of  townships 

13,  14,  18,  and  16  soQUi, 
ranges  31.  39,  and  33  east 
and  sabdivision  lines  of 
townsliipa  11  and  19  sooth, 
raogea  33  and  34  east, 
ana  township  13  soath, 
raoge  33  easL  and  town- 
ships 14  ana  15  sonth, 
rangee  31  and  39  east,  and 
fraotional  townships  16 
soatii,  ranges  3D,  31,  and 
39  east. 

Exterior  linw  of  townships 
3, 4, 5,  and  6  soath,  ranges 

14,  IS.  and  16  east,  aod  anb- 
dirlHions  of  townships  6 
S(»ath.  ranges  19,  n,  and 
14  csst,  and  towimhips  4 
and  5  south,  rsnge  15  east. 
aud  townships  3  and  4 
soath,  range  16  east 


Sorreys  oompleted  and 
notes  ratnriMd  and  ap- 
ptored  and  plats  and 
transoript*  transHltted. 

Von.  —  HabdivWena  of 
township  9  norUi,  rangea 
3  and  4  weat,  anbotltated 
for  townsaipa  16  and  17 
north,  range  1  weat. 

Votes  returned  and  ap- 
piOTOd.  Fists  and  tmn- 
soripts  Bol  e<iBpletad. 

Kom.— Township  1  aonth, 
taaga  38  asH,  no! 
Toyed. 


Depnljen  rma$  to  locaUlj. 


Oepnty  in  tha  field. 


G. — Statement  of  descriptive  list  sent  to  local  land  offline  since  the  date  of  my  last  report. 


Township. 

Baage. 

Date  when   trana- 
mitted. 

19  north  . . 

4  west .... 

Jane  30. 18T7. 

12  north 

5  weitt 

I)o. 

9  north 

3  west 

1)0. 

9  noi  th 

4  west 

I>a 

H. — Tabular  statement  of  townships  surveyed  since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  showing  the  areas 

of  the  public  lands. 


a  « 


o 


Townships. 


Bangs. 


I 


1 
9 
3 
4 


12  north 4  west 

12  north 5  west 

9  north 3  went 

9  north 4  west 


Total  area 

'  334  townHhips  previously  reported 

I  3^  townshipM  previously  reported  of  Indian  reservaiions. 

Totalacres  surveyed 


Area  ci  pnb- 
lioland. 


22,997.30 
82,992.69 
83.006.90 
83,114.39 

92.111.91 

5,  463,  54L  34 

463,102.94 

6, 018. 834. 79 
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l.^Siat0meni  oft^plUaUion  fw  i\t  turwjf  &f  mineral  Itmdi  and  mill  HUB  fir  ihejitml  fosr 

miing  Jwne  30, 1877. 


Kameofmine. 

Mining  distriot 

County. 

Cbaraoter. 

ndorado  Qoarta 

. Lemhi 

Lflmbi 

Sold  and  ■ilvar. 

Kanjc^rQuarti .................    ^  ^..^a^.. 

..do  .  ............ 

...do 

Do. 

Joe  Derrley  mine 

Middle  Boiae 

...do 

....do  .....••...•.. 

AIt*i  >*«§.. ........ 

Do. 

Two  mill  Mtes  for  Mooaroh  Gold  and  SUver 

If  inlDg  ComiMUBy. 
Ci*#pnian  Plaoer  mine.... ......xaa. 

••••do  ••••••••••••• 

Do. 
Gold. 

J. -^Statement  of  amount  dtpoHted  %oith  United  Sluiea  auiefant  iroamttrer  for  ofUit  work  for 
mineral  efoim*  in  Idaho  fir  tkeJUcal  fear  ending  Jane  90, 1§77. 


Date  of  da* 
poeit. 

Xame  of  depoaltor. 

• 

Anoant 

• 

Kameofmine. 

Where  loeated. 

Pept.  10, 1878 

Paaeal  C.  Borke 

|»00 
»  00 
SO  00 

Eldorado. •••.  •••..... 

Lenhi  Coanty. 
Do. 

Sept  10, 1878 

......do  . .......•...•.■......•.■. 

Ranfter 

Chapman  Placer  mine. 

Mar.  30,1877 

Attoraa  County. 

87  00 

K.—Xame8,  nativilf,  ^,y  of  eureeyor  general,  eterke,  4^^  for  tkeJUeal  fear  ending  June  30 

1»77. 


Namee. 

Ooonpatioo. 

Kattrity. 

Whenee 
appointed. 

Time  of  aerr- 
ioe. 

Amoontb 

LaFaTetteCartee 

snrreyor  Koaeral . 
Chief  derk. 

New  York.. 
...xlo  ....... 

Idaho 

...do 

...do 

. . .  .do  • ...... 

Entire  year... 
11  months  and 
5  days. 

Smbnlhs 

4  months 

Entire  year... 

13,000  00 

William  P.  Thompeon 

1,538  67 

Theophilos  W.  Randall .... 
Rfwa  CrtrtftO 

Drangh  toman 

...do 

England .... 
Oregon ..... 

8<?0  33 
451  80 

Thomaa  Coorov ........... 

Mewenger 

Ireland 

....do 

600  00 

i 

8, 488  SO 

K. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Utah. 

United  States  Surveyor  Geiteral's  Office, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  September  3, 1877. 

Sir:  In  oomplianoe  with  inotraotioDS  coitained  in  yonr  letter  £,  of  April  3,  1877, 1 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annnal  report,  with  accompanying  tabular 
statements  in  dnplioate,  of  the  surveying  operations  in  this  district  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1877. 

A. — Statement  showing  condition  of  surveys  of  public  lands  contracted  for  during 
the  iifK^al  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1877. 

B. — Statement  of  public  lands  surveyed  in  Utah  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1877. 

C. — Statement  showing  the  d«»Bcription  of  land  for  which  township  plats  and  descrip- 
tive lists  have  been  furnished  the  local  land  office  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  Beaver  City 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

D. — Statement  of  special  deposits  made  by  individuals  fortbesurvey  of  public  lands 
in  Utah  for  the  fiscal  year  endio^  June  30, 1877. 

E. — Statement  of  special  deposits  made  for  office  work  in  the  survey  of  mining  claims 
for  the  fincal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

F. — Statement  showing  condition  of  appropriation  for  incidental  expenses  for  office 
of  surveyor  general  of  Utah  for  the  Hscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

G. — Statement  showing  condition  of  appropriation  for  salaries  of  surveyor  general 
and  clerks  in  bis  office. 

H. — Statement  showing  condition  of  special  deposits  for  office  work  in  the  office  of 
the  surveyor  genera]  for  Utah  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877. 

I. — Statement  showing  number  of  plats  made  during  the  year. 

J. — Estimate  of  appropriation  required  for  the  surveying  service  in  Utah  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1879.  • 
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K. — Statemeot  of  public  lands  surveyed  in  Utah  up  to  June  30, 1877. 

L. — Statement  showini;  nnmber  of  mile^  mn,  rate  per  mile,  and  total  «oat  of  anrreja 
as  returned  in  Utab  for  fiscal  year  eiidin^^  June  30, 1477. 

M. — Statement  of  condition  of  appropriation  for  surveys  of  public  landa  in  Utah  fw 
fiscal  year  ending;  June  30, 1877. 

Map  of  Utah  Territory,  showing  the  extent  of  public  surveys. 

The  estimate  for  the  surveying  service  in  this  Territory  is  ssbmitted  aa  being  Jnat 
and  reasonable,  and  the  appropriation  to  be  made  should  not  be  for  leaa  than  the 
amount  asked  for. 

8URVUT8  DURING  TBR  TRAR. 

The  operations  of  the  surveying  service  in  this  district  embrace  agricoltaral,  grazing' 
and  mineral  lands. 

Nioety-siz  townships  were  surveyed,  embracing  881,483.17  acres  of  agricultural  and 
grazing  lands,  64,137.56  acres  of  mineral  and  coal  lands,  making  a  total  area  of 
1,«  10,009.32  acres. 

The  resurveys,  as  shown  in  statement  "  B,**  embracing  an  area  of  64,388.59  acres, 
ezeputed  by  Andrew  J.  Stewart,  sr.,  under  contract  No.  66,  were  not  approved,  bat  ap- 
pear on  returned  subdivision  plats,  as  per  instructions  from  the  department. 

The  nnmlM'r  of  acres  of  public  lauds  disposed  of  at  the  local  land  office  at  Salt  Liake 
City  for  the  fiscal  year  were — 


Homestead  entries ^ 57,090.85 

Final  homestead  entries 28,531.61 

Cash  entries 11,390.33 

Agricultural  college  scrip 160 

Valentine  scrip 160 

Military  land  warrants 160 

Timber  culture : 418.50 

Desert  land 42,652.94 

Mineral  lands 443.2735 

Coal  lands 480 

Total 132,488.2735 

OFFICR  WORK. 

There  were  made  in  this  office  dnriug  the  year  252  plats  of  public  land  surveys,  335 
plats  of  mining  claims,  and  210  trauscripts  of  field  notes. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  percentage  of  increase  of  land  nnder  cnlttvation  over  that  heretofore  reported 
is  about  30  per  cent.,  making  an  ag^cregate  of  about  339fl>70  acres,  while  the  average 
yield  per  acre  shows  a  gratifying  increase  over  former  years. 

Notwithstandini;  the  opinion  of  many  who  deem  our  lands  '^  arid,  desert,  and  worth- 
less," those  same  lands  under  proper  tillage  proitice  forty  to  fifty  bushels  of  wheat, 
seventy  to  eighty  bushels  of  oats  and  barley,  and  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  equal  to  any  other  Territory 
or  State  iu  quantity  and  quality.  Our  plains  and  mountains  feed  and  fatten  many 
thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  from  their  rich  and  nutritious  grasses.  Utah  is  rich  in 
her  agricultural  and  grazing  lauds  as  well  as  in  her 

MINERAL  RESOURCES, 

which  are  inexhaustible  in  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  sulphur,  and  an  abundant 
deposit  of  gold. 

The  development  of  the  mines  of  Utah  shows  an  abundant  increase  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  all  classes  of  ore.  Our  coal  produces  tne  best  quality  of  coke,  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  best  quality  of  Pennsylvania. 

RAILROADS. 

Although  no  new  enterprises  have  been  started,  the  old  lines  are  being  extended  to 
diftereut  and  distant  parts  of  the  Territory  and  into  the  mining  camps. 

In  regard  to  the  disposition  and  sale  of  the  public  lands,  I  renew  my  suggestion 
made  in  my  hist  and  preceding  report,  (see  page  SW8  of  the  printed  Report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  for  the  year  1876,)  adding  that  Congress  should  at  onqp  make  some 
provision  for  the  sale  of  the  timbered  lands.    The  timber  of  this  country  is  valuable 
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and  shoaltl  be  protected  from  the  despoilers  who  are  anaaally  robbing  the  government 
and  citis^ns  to  the  value  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Lf€-t  Congress  make  provision  for  the  sale  for  cash  of  the  timbered  lands  and  remove 
the  restrictions  to  acquiring  title  to  public  lands  in  the  Trrri lories,  and  millions  of  acres 
of  the  so-called  "desert,  arid,  aod  worthless  lands''  would  be  sold  for  cash,  and  the 
"  arid  and  desert "  places  wooltl  become  the  homes  and  paradise  of  thousands. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

NATHAN  KIMBALL, 
Surveyor  General  of  Utahf 
Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

CommiMioner  General  Land  Office,  Washittgtonf  D,  C, 


A. — Statement  showing  condition  of  surveys  of  public  lands  contracted  for  in  Utah  during  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877. 


Contract. 


2?o. 


66 


71 

7a 
73 


Date. 


Od  H1875 


M«y  24, 1876 

Aug.   1,1876 
Sept  4,1676 


Survey. 


Oflbet  for  Salt  Lake  meridian  from  cor- 
ner to  sections  7. 12,  13,  and  18,  town- 
ship 7  north,  between  ranges  1  and  9 
west;  north  between  sections?  and 
12;  thence  west  between  sections  2 
and  3,  in  township  7  north,  ranffe  2 
west ;  thence  north  between  sectHms 
34  and  35.  26  and  27,  2i  and  23,  14  and 
15,  10  and  11,  in  township  8  north, 
ranffe  2  west ;  theooe  Salt  Lake  me- 
ridian from  comer  to  townships  10 
and  11  north,  through  townshipi  11, 
12,  13,  II,  and  15  north. 

Third  standard  parsllel  north  from  oor> 
ner  to  townships  12  and  13  north; 
east  throngh  range  1  east;  thence 
from  said  comer  west  through  ranges 
1  and  2  west. 

Exterior  boundaries  of  townships  8 
north,  range  2  west ;  9  north,  range  1 
east;  10  north,  range  1  east  and  1 
west;  12north,  range  least;  13  north, 
range  1  east,  and  1.  2.  and  3  west :  14 
north,  ranges  1  and  2  west;  anu  15 
north,  ranges  1  and  3  west. 

Subdivisions  of  townships  8  north, 
range  2  west;  9  and  10  north,  ranges 
1  east  and  1  west;  12  north,  range  1 
east;  13  north,  range  1  east,  and 
ranges  1,  2,  and  3  west;  14  north, 
ranges  1  and  2  weat;  and  15  north, 
ranges  1  and  3  west. 

Meanders  ol  township  8  north,  range  2 
west. 

Exterior  boundaries  of  township  13 
south,  range  7  east 

So  bdi visions  of  townships  13  and  14 
south,  range  7  east 

Subdivisions  of  township  2  south,  range 
4  east. 

Salt  Lake  meridian  At)m  comer  to  sec- 
tions 25  and  30.  township  42  south ; 
south  through  townships  42  and  43 
south,  to  corner,  to  sections  13  and  18. 

Fremont  Valley  guide  meridian  from 
comer  to  townships  28  and  29  south, 
ranges  2  and  3  east;  north  through 
townships  28,  27,  and  26  south. 

Emery  Vadey  guide  meridian  from  cor- 
ner to  townships  36  and  37  south, 
ranges  3  and  4  west ;  north  througli 
townships  3G  and  35  south ;  thence 
fh>ni  comer  to  townships  34  and  35 
south,  between  mngps  2  and  3  west ; 
north  through  township  31  sooth; 
thence  from  corner  to  townships  33 
and  34  south,  between  ranges  I  and  2 
west;  north  through  townships  32 
and  33  south. 


Name  of  deputy. 


And.  J.  Stewart,  ar. 


do 


...do 


....do 


J.  Fewson  Smith  . . 
....do 

Charles  P.  Brooks 
Bailey  &BurriII... 


. .  .do 


.do 


Extent 


M.chM.lks 
33  46  50 


18  00  00 


98  52  94 


409  63  73 


3  47  30 

23  77  74 

.38  69  26 

6  00  50 

113  38  75 


Cost 


$503  72 


270  00 


1, 183  94 


4, 097  97 


35  91 
287  66 
388  66 

60  06 
1.348  29 
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A  — ^taffneiU  tihtnolnff  eondiUon  of  turvegi  ofpMic  Jandi^  ^c— Continii«d« 


CoDtnot 


Ka 


Date. 


Sunrey. 


Panqviteh  ui4  Kanab  f^ide  meridian 
fttiin  oomer  to  townshipB  37  and  38 
aontb.  ranitea  5  and  f  west;  noath 
throagh  t^wn»lil|M  38,  39,  40,  41,  4% 
43,  and  44  aonth. 

Pine  Valley  fniide  meridian  flrom  corner 
to  MCtiona  1,  6,  7.  and  13.  town»h(p39 
aontb,  between  ranfcea  15 and  Itf  west: 
Mtttb.  between  section  a  7, 18, 13,  and 
18;  tbence  Arom  comer  to  townsbipt 
39  and  40  aontb,  ransea  15  and  16  weat  t 
aontb  tbrongb  townabipe  40.  41.  and 
4i ;  smitb  to  comer  to  aectiona  19, 34, 
95.  and  30. 

Fiftb  standard  parallel  aontb  between 
townablps  35  aad  80  aontb.  range  1 
eaat :  east  tbrongb  rsngea  1  and  3  eaat. 

Serentnatandard  paralleisontb.between 
townsblps  35  and  36  a<  nth,  range  3 
west;  weat  tbrongb  rangea  3  and  4 

WfSL 

Eighth  standard  parallel  aoalb,  trcm  | 
section  comer  on  soutb  bonndary, 
aection  34  weat.  to  aection  comer  be- 
tween Mctionn  33  and  34,  in  range  1 
west ;  tbence  from  corner  to  sections 

35  and  36 ;  west  tocomer  tu  sections  34 
and  35,  rnnge  3  wnst ;  tbence  tbrongb 
ranges  4^,  5,  0,  and  7  weat  i  tbonre 
ftoui  corner  to  aectiona  98  and  33, 
range  1 1  weat :  weat  to  oomer  between 
ranges  11  ana  18  weat;  tbence  firom 
section  oomer  between  aectiona  35  and 

36  went  to  i  section  comer  on  sooth 
boundary  oc  aection  35,  mnge  13  we^t; 
snd  tbeoce  from  comer  Iwtween 
ranges  13  and  14  west;  west  to  section 
corner  between  sections  35  and  36, 
range  14  w(wt ;  and  tbonce  from  cor- 
ner between  sections  33  and  34  in 
range  15  west,  west  tbrongb  ranges 
15  and  16  west- 
Ninth  special  standard  ptrallel  sontb, 

fp>m  sonttieast  curuer  to  section  10, 
township  44  south,  range  3  wcKt;  west 
t h rough  ranges  3, 4. 4^.  5, 6,  and  7  weAt. 

Exterior  boundaries  of  t4»wnships  85 
sonth,  range  2  eant ;  it8  s<tnth.  raogiis 
3  and  3  ea«t ;  t29  soutb,  ranee  3  ea(«t ; 
3*2  south,  range  8  west;  33  south, 
range  3  west ;  34  south,  rangeii  3  and 
3  went ;  35  south,  i  anges  3  and  4  weat ; 
36  south,  range  4  wsi;  39  south, 
ranges  5,  15,  und  IH  west ;  40  suuth, 
ranges  5,  6,  '6.  and  17  wc8t ;  41  south, 
rangen  8,  5, 13,  and  13  west ;  48  sonth, 
range  1  eaat,  and  ranges  I,  3,  3,  5.  10, 
11,  and  13  webt;  43  south,  i-anees  1  and 
8  east,  and  raugea  1,  3,  4,  4k,  and  5 
went;  and  44  south,  ranges  4,  4|,  5, 
and  G  west. 

Subdivisions  of  townships  85  sonth. 
rnnge  8  east ;  27  south,  ranges  8  and 

3  eant ;  2-^  routh,  ranges  8  and  3  esAt ; 
snd  29  Bouth.  range 3  east;  31  and  38 
soutli,  range  8  west ;  33  and  34  south, 
rangea  8  and  3  we^t ;  35  aontb,  ranges 
8, 3.  and  4  west ;  36  south,  ranges  3 and 

4  weat;  30  south,  ranges  5,  6, 15.  IH, 
snd  17  west;  40  south,  ranges  4^.  5, 
6.  7.  13,  16,  and  17  west;  41  soutb, 
rangen  1,  8,  4j.  ,\  6.  7,  10. 11, 18, 13, 14, 
15,  and  lU  weat ;  4*2  sonth,  range  1  east, 
and  rangea  1.  8  3,  4.  5,  10.  11,  18,  and 
13  woDt :  43  houth,  rancea  1  and  8  eant, 
and  rangea  1,  3,  3.  4, 4i,  5,  and  6  weat: 
and  44  south,  ranges  3,  4,  4},  5,  6,  and 
7  west. 


Name  of  deputy. 


Bailey  dkBorrin 


...do 


....do 


.do 


. .  •  .do 


..do 


....do 


87  00  00 


Coat. 


11.063  55 


359  39  35 


.do 1,596  18  93 


1,816  45 


9,576  96 
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c™ir.ct 

-'■ 

N«»ofd.p<.t7. 

EltODt. 

Ufa. 

Om. 

S«pt.  ilBW 

■ud  M,  tDwiirliLu  fl  sniitb.  b«twHD 
»..<»  ID  ■nd  11  -Mt ,  «.ulh  Ihrnnufi 
l«»-„-l.lpi.  e.  7,  e,  B,  ud   10  «mih:. 

■nulh.  runitB  7  «p>|!  7  tnnlb.  rannt 

,«,.»dio^«t,  e™,b.™w.Oo. 

1.  Id,  and  la  WMl :  Swuth.  nuon  10, 
1.  19.  and  n  i»i>ih,  nnitP  S  wni. 

«  »ulh,  iWi'Jw  ""ef^od"!*  irS*'li 
■onlb!  ROgl.  10  WMt'i  l[uidlllwutl>. 

Jo«ph  uri  WL1I- 
IkmA.UurlinBU. 

...do 

....do 

SMSSTO 

(WDOO 

S§7  DO 
3.5C7  1IS 

1.UJ7H1J 

85,568  19 

B— 

SUtlemmt 

i/pablU  UuitU  (HrMysd  In  Utak  during  Hie  A>ral  S»ar  enitug  Jnt  30, 1877. 

Townihip. 

E.rpi 

1! 
II 

11 
It 

ii 

ii 

ToUL 

BemiTkt. 

Tnorth.. 
KnoJlb:: 

S  wf  St . . 
1  wr»t'" 

iMiit.'.; 

Aefi. 

a,73Al« 

B.Olr..00 

Sil.'sD 

».;iw.M 
l^an;l.^s 

13.3itBI 
7,-7B.» 

13.«Utl.6» 
IW,H«1.W 

ieD.<w 
iii.MV.no 

6.7*1.36 

!UM.3B 

1M.0O 

i»<,no.3s 

a*  «[!.«) 

*'ifrt*' 

l-TiAOi 

Acr^. 

Jer«. 

l.VdI.M 

6,uiiiai) 

"■SiS 

91,4«7.  11 
1».  8i«,  *f 
%),  0:11.49 
«,»l.l!' 

S3,  on,  31 

91,  T.Vt,  113 
l.IOU.M 

ffl.uo;.w 

1,  e-.l.  T9 

16,  li-s!  77 
1B.S71.  Ip* 

9«,9HT.30 
160.00 
160.00 

iv.iniiM 

93,03.^68 

I-.  mo.  30 

1-J.118.DJ 
160.00 

Amn^ 

Ad'liUonaL 

tiBortta!.' 

IJ=S:: 
aw«iii:; 

!=::; 

IDwffllli  .. 

11  IHMllh  .. 

M>»utb  '.'. 

liSli:: 

tl  VMt  . . 

4, 401. 70 
B,W».'30 

Si 

4ntM.'.'. 

"■■sioo' 

AddltiomL 

a  wrnt . . 

::^:::::::; 

AddltloiuL 

1*0. 

Si 

iHS-' 



■.3S6.39 

M 

■  Trip]  lute  plata  lot  Mvntbipa  Xos. 


:s.  lodoalve,  UDflDUbod. 
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ll 

I- 

Buwi. 

1^ 

i| 

il 

ToUL 

B«a»rk^ 

1 

11 

II 

|5 

Aent 

Aen, 

Aent. 

_Aen; 

Aertt 

m 

14  wnth  . 

w»t    .. 

100.00 

U»uth. 

nxt! 

<LtM.oe 

4,  tRLOO 

t,  too.  00 
4,100.00 

38 

K  MDih ; 

e»»t. 

10.  344.  70 

10,344.70 

39 

10 

ae»Dth. 

4,««1.0I 

'5SS 

4,  Ml.  SI 

UMDib: 

^A. 

a,»a,H 

31  «a(h  . 

WMt 

3ia«o 

»«l.00 

43 

'  p.  ISO.  on 

f>,  100.00 

33»Blb; 

11,BS3.M 

ti,9St.X 

Al> 

weU 

a.  MO.  OS 

3.  .no.  00 

48 

46 
4!) 

M 

34  ^tb : 

39  wiitta  1 
31»ath. 
Wwatb. 

3WMt 
3*»( 

::;:.:::::: 

lo.oin.os 

i4,m.Ki 

4.  OH.  OS 
•1.H1.M 

10,001.00 

14,711.00 

4,iiM.oa 

US:!! 

1,««.04 

51 

SSMDlb. 

4wmt 

in.Ma.M 

111,041.50 

Nmitb. 

i.ooioa 

7.00S.05 

Rweit 

i.tiV.110 

'"TJaoo" 

0,400,00 

U 

SBwHib! 

ISwnt 

4.  i«a.oo 

4,  100.  00 

M 

11  wit 

13,  OIT.  M 

13,917.50 
0^560.00 

W 

4oI!Sll>' 

41*<«t 

LiMLn 

"wo.' 00 

9,  7IS,  Pfl 

N 

40»(nilb. 

Iwtm 

I0,7IH.S0 

i'lum" 

15,  rai.  4e 

00 

4o™ib: 

TWMI 

9,  Ml.  00 

8,(40.00 

10.310.00 
S:  BIO.  00 

M 

4D»nlfa. 

MO.  00 

(00.00 

40  WQlll  '. 

nZ«t 

7,040:wl 



n.Dii.n 

7,O40.M 

OS 

3,Ssn.M 

"MO.*eo' 

4,100.00 

«fl 

41  »Plb  '. 

4wnt 

4730.  W 

MO,  00 

S,  llNLOO 
ATSftM 

e>< 

41  MD(b  . 

&«»( 

"'909.'m 

tl,  1101.03 

aa 

oissLsn 

0,551.30 

JU 

%R1«.0D 

'"3B3.'tS 

il,Tl«.M 

COOAM 

10  nmt 

l.BM.DO 

TS 

aioHxoo 

M  400. 00 

41  MUlh  . 

llWMt 

lit  Ml  14 

lUiViOO 

3,4T3.C3 

"■JM.'0O 

O.S^.W 

A<I<lllloD*L 

Jj  ™|^  ■ 

Hitmt 

■■■4,wi,"s7' 

3,oeo.oa 

3,080  110 

41  "nib  ! 

'l™i' 

3,sAa3e 
^  440.  no 

3,300.38 
.\  440.00 

1  ont 

3,000.00 

10,64(HW 

4V^lli; 

i»;B>I!LSH 

i^iKive 

49*Dllth. 

iHMana 

imai 

is.rao.39 

«9 

tl,  400.00 

1,400.00 

« 

4«»"b: 

ID*ni( 

sijooioo 

5.440.00 
1^400.00 

i5     M  untb  . 

4,160.00 

4.160.00 

«l      40»u.h. 

HwMt 

3,901.00 

: 

101.60 

nl  4i»iiiii. 

l3irM( 

4,10O.4Fl 

160.  4« 

«8;«»nlh. 

063.10 

Ft  ]    4,1  U)Dlh  . 

ii^: 

i.m.9a 

; 

SKI.  SO 

N     43  Kontb  . 

4,  im.  M 

HIM 

HI    ,  43«DUlfa- 

Sl|43H>nlli. 

i*;  fii.ro 

MLW 

41  vnt 

04'  43!!l!n1b; 

Silnt 

H^iioo 

I 

440!00 

Bwut 

5.11s'b.-i 

m|  i4«olh! 

oi-iso 

ns    44  »titb . 

41  WHt 

11H.4U 

n  1  44  »nlh  . 

3-»t 

100  1  44  »nth  , 

i^Bii^ie 

BUiln 

101  ,  44  »iith  . 

IWHl 

3,  aiD.00 

100.00 

: 

OM.0O 

■kor..  . 

1 

"•»»"' 

Ml.  463.1- 

11. 004.  m 

M,  133.31 

■-'—■" 
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C. — Statemmii  showing  the  deBcription  of  land  for  which  township  pints  and  descriptive  lists 
have  hien  furnished  the  local  land  offices  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  Beaver  City  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1877. 


hi 

Township. 

Range. 

• 

Da  plicate 
platH,  when 
transmitted. 

Descriptive 
lists,   when 
transmitted. 

Keraarka. 

1 

2  math 

4  east  

Aug.  31, 1876 

Oct.   25, 1876 

...do 

Addltioual. 

2 

13  Roul  h 

7  ea«t 

Oct.   25,1876 

3 

H  south  

7  east 

6  west 

7  west , 

A 
5 

22st>uth 

22  south 

Aup.    7,1876 
. . ..do  ....... 

Jan.   13.1876 
do 

6 

23  south 

5  west 

6  west 

. ..do  ....... 

.. . .do  . ...... 

7 

23  south 

....do 

....  do 

^ 

23  south 

7  west  ..  ...• 

...do 

....do 

9 

24  soai  h 

7  west 

Jan.   13,  IdH 
....  do 

...do 

....do 

10 

25  south 

1  east 

11 

25  sooth 

2east 

...,do 

.  ...do 

12 

26  south 

3  east 

....  do  ....... 

....  do 

13 

27  south 

3  east 

...do 

...do 

14 

37  south 

2  east 

...do 

....do 

Xh 

28  south 

2east 

....do 

...do  

16 

28  south 

3  east 

....do 

....do 

17 

29  south 

3  east 

do 

....do 

18 

31  south 

2  west 

Mar.    7,1877 
. . .  do 

Mai.    7,1877 
. .  ..do 

19 

33  south 

3  west 

20 

33  sooth 

Sweat 

....do 

...do 

iil 

33  south 

3  west 

2  west 

3  west 

S  west 

. .  do  . ...... 

...do 

'22 

34  sooth 

..  do 

....do 

iK) 

34  south 

...do 

...  do    

S4 

39  south 

....do 

....  do 

S5 

35aoQth ... 

35  south 

36  south 

3  west 

....do  ....... 

....do    

26 
37 

4  west 

3  west 

4  WBHt 

—  do 

. . .  do  ....... 

....do 

do 

2? 

36  south 

....do 

....do 

NATHAN  KIMBALL, 

Surveyor  General  of  Utah, 

D. — Statement  of  special  deposits  made  by  individuals  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  in  Utah 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  JH77. 


Date  of  certi- 
licate  of  de- 
posit. 


July  24,1876 


Julv 
.Sept. 

Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept. 
Mar. 

Mar. 
Juue 

Jane 
June 
June 
JtHie 

June 
June 


24. 1876 
19, 1876 

19, 1876 
19,  1876 

19. 1876 

24. 1877 

24, 1877 
5,  IH77 

5.  1877 
5,1877 
5. 1877 
5. 1877 

5.1877 
7, 1877 


ee 


4511 

4512 
4599 

4600 
4(iOl 

4602 

48C9 

4810 
4948 

4949 
4946 
4!i47 
4944 

4945 
4957 


June    7,1877       4958 


Depositor. 


J.M.Mason. 


do 

W.  K.  Barton 


do 

J.  Armstrong 

do 

U.  H.Lull  ... 


do    .. 

J.  Straiten 

do  .  . 

J.  Parker  . 

do  ... 

A.  Dull  on. 


Survey. 


Township  3  scuth,  range 

4  east. 

do 

Township  18  south,  range 

3  east. 

do 

Township  16  south,  range 

3  east. 

do 

Township  29  soutb,  range 

10  west. 

do 

Township  39  south,  range 

11  west. 

do    

do 

do    

Townships  38  and  39  south, 

range  11  west. 

do • do 

Kimball  Menitt |  Township  13  north,  niuge 

5  eHHt. 


..do 


do 


O 

2 


135  00 


40  00 


40  00 


;0  00 


175  00 


175  00 
175  25 


9  00 


719  00 


s 


125  00 


10  00 
10  00 


30  00 


25  00 
'25  00 


35  00 
16  00 


166  00 


3 

o 
H 


18^5  00 


20  I 


NATHAN  KIMBALL, 

Surveyor  Gencml  of  Vtih, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  8ECRETART  OF  THE  INTERtOR. 


'Rr-'Statemeni  ahinoing  mining  ehUmi  $wrve^,  h$  whonuurveindf  wken  apprwedg  and  amouni 

o/depoHtfcr  office  tcork  on  fooit  ofotm. 


i 

o 


190 

1S9 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

130 

131 

139* 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

136 

139 

140 

141 

149 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 


42 
43 


79 
HO 
81 
b9 
83 
81 
89 
00 
91 
9i 
93 


58 
59 
60 
61 
di 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 


57 

60 
61 


Xame  of  oIaIid. 


Wut  MoufUain  dittriet 


Revere 

Henry  M 

Yamra 

Tiiiilty 

Black  Jack 

Opulent  

Stiver  Maid 

Star  of  thA  West 

BnrnioK  Moaoow 

Green  Grnve 

Mlneni'  Home 

nill'ii  Placer 

Knickerbocker 

Mercy 

Firdt  Chance 

Hamlin 

Everffreen 

Vanderbilt 

Gymna  Extension  ... 
Winnamuok  No.  9 ... 

Omaha 

Horace  Greeley 

Mountain  Gem  No.  9 

Miller 

Keil  Cloud 

Silver  Plume 

Beebe 

Trinity  Mill  Site 

FlugHt^ff 

Orpjan  Boy 


Star  dutriet. 


UrannH 


By  whom  anrveyed. 


O.  A.  Palmer.. 
M.  T.  Bnrgeas. 

E.  b:  Wilder.. 

do 

do 

F.  Diekert.... 

do 

do 

F. Eastman  ... 

do 

do 

a  P.  Brooks... 
B.  H.  Browne  . 
O.  A.  Palmar . . 

do 

do 

do 

F.Eastman  ... 

do 

do 

J.  Gorlinski... 
O.  A.  Palmer . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

F.  Baatman... 

do 

E.  B.  Wilder  . . 
O.  A. Palmer.. 


y.  E.  Britt 


Elephant do 


Little  Cottonwood  dUtrict. 


Emerald J.  Gorlinski . . 

WcHt  Point I do    

Highland  Chief !  E.  B.  Wilder. 

Moltke ,  C.  L.  StevenHon. 


do 

do 

O.  A.  Palmer 

do 

F.  Diekert.. - 
O.  Ai  P»lmer. 
Marietta R.  H.Browne 


Defiance 

Deflanco  Extension. 

Siftkiyou 

Superior 

Honeycomb 

La  Pinto 


E.  B.  Wilder. 


Big  Cottonwood  district. 

Chioltain 

Little  Cura do 

Raker C.  L.  Stevenson  . 

Veuu« E.  B.  Wilder.... 

Umpire do  . 

Ogdcn O.  A.  Palmer  ... 

Soott do 

Thor j  E.  B.  Wilder.... 

EverjH'oeu,  (relocation) !  W.  BreJemcyer. 

Bright  Point F.  Diekert 


Eatt  Untie  district. 

Joe  Bowers  Lode  No.  9 

Ocean  and  Ocean,  First  Soutberu  Ex- 
teuHion  consolidated. 

Sontliem  Extension,  Wandigo  Com- 
pany's claim  on  Joe  BoweiH  Lode. 

Sunbeam  and  Sunbeam,  Soudiorn  Ex- 
tension. 


11.  H.  Browne. 
do 


do 
do 


When    ap- 
proved. 


Feb.  1.1877 
July  £Md7» 
Sept.  4,1876 
Sept  9;18TS 
Aii|E.9&1»f 
Unitnlriind. 
Deo.  «,  18711 
Notioliuii'd. 
Nov.  l^UM 
Nov.  13^1876 
Nov.  l£  1876 
UnflnlahckU 
Deo.  7, 1876 
Jan.  19,1877 
Jan.  19,1877 
Jan.  31,1877 
Feb.  9.1877 
Feb.  96,18n 
Feb.  96,1877 
Mar.  1,1877 
Feb.  99,1877 
Apr.  97,1877 
Apr.  5, 1877 
kUy  16^  1877 
June  9^1677 
Jane  18, 1877 
May  19, 1877 
May  9.1877 
Jane  15^  1877 
June  97, 1877 


Aug.    5.1877 
Feb.  90. 1877  ' 


Aug.  5,1876 
Aug.  5, 1876  j 
Oct.  16,1«76' 
Oct  90,1876 
Oct.  17,1876 
Oct,  19.1876 
Feb.  19,1877 
Feb.  39.1877 
Not  return 'd 
Mar.  10. 1877 
Apr.  10,1877 


Aug.  94, 1876 
Aug.  24, 1876 
Aug.  31. 1876 
Dec.  22. 1876 
Apr,  17. 1876 

Unfinished. 
Jan.  15. 1877 
Dec.  :tl  1876 

CTnllnished. 

Untiuished. 


Oct.  31,1876 
Oct.  31,1876 

Dec.  8, 1876 

Mar.  20. 1877 


-^Five  plats  made,  transcripts  nufirished. 


•95 
95 
95 


95 
«5 
85 
S3 

50 
90 
95 
45 
35 
90 
35 
40 
35 
30 
45 
95 
90 
95 
95 
95 
95 
35 
95 


893 


30 
95 


55 


2.'i 
2.'» 
25 
95 
93 
25 
SO 
93 
95 
95 
30 


303 


23 
25 

95 
30 
25 
95 
25 
95 
95 
30 


960 


30 
30 

30 

50 


140 


FUBUO  LANDS. 
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TS^^-^Statement  tlkifwing  mining  tSakM  furvejfed,  <fc.— Continued. 


i 


105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
119 


-17  A 

4dA 

•19 

90 

51 

sa 


41 
49 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 

48 
49 
50 
51 


44 
46 
37 
37 


37 


37 
38 


Kameofelaim. 


Ofikhr  diatrieL 

MoDQineiit......  ••■•...... 

BwaosM 

Northmi  Light 

Oeddent 

WMton 

earning  Lfidfre 

Fonrthof  July 

Herchal 


UitUah  dUitrieL 

Banner  Mill  Site 

LaatChanoe 

WaahiuetoD  Tunnel  Ifinea. 

O'Brian  Ledge 

Clara  Davia 

Switzerland  mill  aite 


J^Mk  VaUey  dittriet 

Defiance 

Firat  Eztenaion  Weat^  Silver  King  . . 

llanaanilla 

Bullion  No.  3 

Silver  King  No.  9,  Wmt  Extension. . . 
Muacadne  and  New  Year  No.  it,  oon 
eolidated. 

Centeniel  No.  3 

King  of  Stockton 

Atkins 

Iroquois 

First  Weat  Extension,  Silver  King  Na  9 

Gordon  dittricL 
Sulphur  King 

Blue  Ledge  dittriet, 
Jones  Mine 

Bradahav  district 
Cave  Mine  Mill  Site 

Oranite  diitriet 


By  whom  surveyed. 


E.  B.  Wilder.... 
O.  A.  Palmer.... 

do 

C.  L.  Stevenson. 

E.  B.  Wilder.... 

F.  Diokert 

O.  A.  Palmer.... 
do 


O.  A.  Palmer. 

do 

do 

F.  Diokert... 

do 

0.  A.  Palmer. 


K.  B.  Wilder 

W.  Bredemej-er. 

do 

E.  B.  WUder.... 

W.  Bredemeyer. 

do 


Star  King 

Sao  Francisco. 


R.  H.  Browne. 


Juab  County,  (no  dittriet) 
uab  Gypsum 

Harrieburg  dittriet 

Stonewall  Jackson F.  Dickert 

Saint  John I do 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


F.  Dickert... 
O.  A.  Palmer. 
A.  H.  Parker 


N.  E.  Britt 
do.... 


Total. 


I 


When   ap* 
proved. 


Aug.   8.1876 

Aug.  17, 1876 

A  ug.  16. 1876 

Unfinished. 

Jan.    4,1877 

Unfiniahed. 

TJnlinished. 

Apr.  17, 1877 


July  7,1876 
July  7,1876 
Nov.  16, 1876 
Jsn.  4, 1877 
Jan.  19, 1877 
Unliuished. 


Aug.  19. 1876 
Aug.  96, 1876 
Oct.  98,1876 
Sept.  93. 1876 
Nov.  14. 1876 
Dec.  19,1876 

Dec.  90.1876 
Dec  93,1876 
Dec  95. 1876 
Nov.  95, 1876 
Apr.    6,1877 


May  7,l8n 
June  99, 1877 
Incomplete. 


May    3,1877 
May    3,1877 


Mar.  96,1877 


June  91, 1877 
June  91, 1877 


125 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 


900 


95 
95 
95 
95 
30 
95 


155 


95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
50 

95 
95 
95 
95 
95 


300 


35 


95 


95 


95 
95 


50 


95 


95 
95 


a;  515 


NATHAN  KIMBALL, 

Surveyor  General /or  Vtak, 
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REPORT   OF   THE    SECRETAIty   OF    THE    INTEKIOE. 


1S18. 
Sept-    30 

T...™.«„p.,™h. 

•309  30 
51  W 

Ang.  io 
Mar.  io 

30 

To>iu(n>Qt|ul<tDu>ldCoT- 

30 

To»moi.inp»WBr,A.  ai;; 

Totid    lor    ar«t    AmbI 

803  30 

Jbb.       « 

HO  W 
tOK 

loa  00 

" 

ToaiB<ninti»tdI»MileJGw- 
Tq  aoiDDiit  paid  Cbiuieit  Bird, 

s 

To.rucraulpiii(l"-Vr.  "i.  W 

s 

''je"™'"™[''    *"""° 

ToUl  for  McoDd   BmmI 

mie 

To«iooontwldtBpetriraeh- 

Uur.     31 
31 

ttODO 
50  00 

ISO  00 

TowDMuil  t  kid  Wllliuu  Jfln- 

ToUl    for  Ihird    AhbI 

saoos 

Tn  UBonnt  paid  u  per  Tonoh- 

Jane    30 

96  87 

30  00 
ISO  DO 

DM  37 

30 

Tii  ■mDDnl;  pild  R.  B«ll  . . . 

loamotuil  p.id  ChMlM  Bird, 

TolBl   for  foarUi    flK>l 

Uwoo 

I,  WOW 

" 

PUBLIC   LANDS. 


Sept.    30 

Te   I^RtfatD  KlmUU.   mr- 

^30  DO 
ao7  31 

300  UO 
1H7  50 

llfTS. 

Bt  «Tiiiro]>ri»lion  Tor  aaUrr 
of  ..u:v„yor  general 

^ 

ToT.C-Ttallfy.cH-rcWk.- 
ToU.T.  Bormn.cbifrclBrli 
Td  J.  U.  Catnpf ,  dnngbtsmaD 
ToW.A.  Kimball,  0l.rk-... 

Total     tor    Brat     fiscal 

SO 

1.6M0I1 

Jmd.     a 

To   Nathan    Kimb.U,    but- 

TMOO 

1 

Tnta!  for  HOODd  fluCAl 
To   Kathan    Klmbdl,    anr 

1.500  00 

Nu.    31 

is 

at 

To»!.  T,VirKM.,fhUroierk 

XoJ.iKlBiCu.ol.A 

Tutal    fnr   tbhrl    AksI 

..fi«i>9 

To   NatbsD    Klmlwll,    knr- 

June    30 

<so  00 

SO 
30 

To  (Ih.  ^DweiLobiof  cl^k 

Total  fbr   fonrlh  flscal 

T.TMIl 

6,000  00 

To -r.A. Kimball.  cI^rk. 

To  Cart  IJal^bnni.  aaaiil 

To  O.  V.  M.  BonUJisI  clei 

To  Carl  Dalghrtsao,  aulM 

drsngbtnnaB 

To  O.  V.  H.  BODtoUf!,  aai 

lUlt  ilraagbtJiinin 

Tu  J.  B.  CainiHs  iltaughtf 
To  W.  J.  Bowen,  asdal 

Td  Julm  Eimbaii,  iilcrk. 
To  C.  S.  CranweU.  olark 
To  O.B,CniuwfllL  clerk 
To  V.  ,1.  BowBii.  AUia: 

TuoTu.  Roberta,  oierk' 

To  H.  FItfliogli,  olerk- . . 
ToW.J.Bo>eii,ilraaghli 
ToJ.  n.  UarilDcai^aMlB 

iltanEbtBiiian ,.. 

To  B.  Rolnrta.  clerk 

To  a.  Fltaboxb. Clark  ... 
ToJ.A.Milibell.ijlBrk. 
To  Carl  Dalgbreei 

Total. 


By  amoQDf  drawn  from  apec- 
"     of  IbiB  dBct 


from  fOnnoryem.., 


319  U 
3,000  19 


810     BEPOBT  OF  THE  8ECKETAR7  OF  THE  IHTESIOR. 


DvKilpUoiu 


Plata  of  anarioT  beanduiu 

Plata  Df  lowBihlpinbdiTldad 

Plata  ol  mlnlDK  elalma  and  mUl  ■!(£■ 

Dlaframaof  lolnlBi  olalma  en  aim«fMI  land 

Map  of  Wert  UonnlalB  mining  dIuHot,  ahowlng  tha  locatlDD  or  107 
mlnlns  olalaa  aa  aomjad  fbrpalnBl  np  to  data,  and  pnUlo  wamxt 
vltbio  tka  dlitrtet 

3[ap  (0  aocaniiian;  annual  taport 

Total.../ 


J. — EttiiMoU  <^  oppntprlotleti  rtqtur^  for  lAa  nirNyiii;  inrlac  {■  lAe  nrrJIory  ^  I7lafc  for 
Ue  IfMoJ  year  aadiaf  Ana  30,  I«T9. 

For  lalaryof  aQrveTorgeaerol. (3,000  00 

Foe  ulary  of  chief  clerk 1,  dOO  00 

Foraalary  of  chief  draaKhtBiuau 1,500  00 

FoTsalnrrofnaaiBtBat  dranghtsmaD 1,400  00 

Forsftlaryof  two  transortbiDgolerka S,4O0  00 

Foe  office  rent,  etatiooei?,  metMnger,  Ao S,600  00 

For  con  tinning  theliQea  of  the  poblio  aarTeya 60,000  OO 

For  coDttectiDg  minenl  monamenta 5.000  00 


ahonrfng  tbe  reUtlve  position  of  each  cMm |3,000  00 

KATHAN  KIMBALL, 

SuneyoT  G'CN era J  of  Utak. 

K. — Slalcment  ihoming  fAa  number  ofacns  oflanit  turreyed  in  Ulah  Territorgtinee  llieiiittp- 
tton  of  (Krrrjra  up  to  June  'M,  1877. 

Nomberof  acres  anrveyed  up  to  June  30, 1876 6,373,362.93 

Nnmberof  acres  anrve;eddnriD|;  the  tiscal  vear  ending  Jnne  30,  1BT6.         945,630.73 
Number  of  acres  reanrvefMl  during  the  fiacal  year  ending  Jane  3U,  1877.  64,3a8.59 

Number  of  acres  of  mineral  olaiois  on  nnsurveyed  land  for  1877.......  411.619 


Total  to  Jnne  30, 1877.. 


l..—Slale«tt«t  showing 
of  iMn-ptf,  a* 

lU  Biinifier  of  linrar  mila  ru 
relarnrf  in  Ctah,  for  Ike  fiia 

«,rta 
1  Si"t 

rale  per  mile,  and  the  total  cott 
ending  June  30,  1877. 

Ueacriptio 

- 

DlaloDce. 

R«a 

Amopnt. 

M.   clit.lii. 
XI    4fi    SO 

ai   S«   50 

3^    is    43 

4S4    53    49 

9,190    «r>    Si 

3    «    30 

10 
10 

10 

•■^s 

4:Si« 

'^'SSl 

3.«7  le  -n 

i    a5,s«8» 

MATQAK  KIMBALI 


tforW 
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M.^Statemeni  of  condition  of  appropriation  for  surveys  of  public  land  in  Utah  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30, 1877. 


Dr. 


•r. 


Bee.  S8,1876 


Teh.  10.1877 
Apr.  3, 18Tr 
Jon©  91,  Ifm 
Jnue  30, 1877 


To  Bailey  and  Borrill, 
ooD  tract  Na  74,  Sep- 
tember4, 1876 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Total. 


I1.S04  34 
3, 133  57 
3,900  3^ 
4.339  18 
9,187  49 


13, 063  90 


Auff.  93, 1876 


By  appropriation   for  , 
pabifc  surveyii |i90. 


000  00 


By  balance #6,936  10 

By  amount  dinallnwed  Bailev  A.  Bnrrill  on  tbeir  contract  of  September  4. 1873 6436  1 0 

*By  amount  of  Joseph  and  William  A.  Gorlinsltl'H  contract  Na  74,  dated  September 

4.1«7«> 6,500  00 

6,936  10 

*  A  portion  of  this  odntmct  hau  been  retarued  and  approved  by  me,  but  has  been  easponded  by  the 
General  Land  Oifice. 

NATHAN  KIMBALL, 

Surveyor  Qeneral. 


L. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Nevada, 

United  States  Sukvkyor  Oknkrai/s  Office, 

Virginia  Cityj  Nevada,  August  24,  1877. 

Sir:  Iu  coniplianco  with  yonr  iustructioos  of  April  3,  1877,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mil  the  fullowing  report,  in  duplicate,  of  the  operations  of  tins  office  diiriug  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  :^0,  1877,  with  accooipanyiog  btatements  relative  to  the  snrveyiog 
department. 

A. — Statement  of  acconnt  of  appropriation  for  compensation  of  the  United  States 
surveyor  general  for  Nevada,  and  the  euiployd^  in  his  office,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1876-'77. 

B  No.  1. — Statement  of  acconnt  of  appropriation  for  sui  vcys  of  public  lands  in  Ne- 
vada during  the  fiscal  year  1876-77. 

B  No.  2 — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  survey  of  the  northerly  and 
southerly  lines  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel  grant,  under  the  appropriation  for  privatel  and 
claims,  during  the  fiscal  year  1876-77. 

C. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  rent  of  office,  fuel,  books,  stationery, 
and^ther  incidental  expenses,  including  pay  of  messenger  in  the  office  of  the  United 
States  surveyor  general  of  Nevada,  during  the  fiscal  year  1876-77. 

D. — Statement  of  contracts  entere<l  into  by  the  United  States  surveyor  general, 
'with  the  number  of  miles  surveyed,  during  the  fiscal  year  1876-77. 

E. — List  of  public  lands  surveyed  in  the  State  of  Nevada  during  the  fidcal  year 
1876-77. 

F. — Statement  of  special  deposits  with  the  subtreasurer  of  the  United  States  for 
survey  of  the  mineral  claims  in  Nevada  during  the  fiscal  year  1876-77. 

G.— List  of  mineral  claims  surveyed  in  the  State  of  Nevada  during  the  fiscal  year 
1876-77. 

H. — Statement  of  plats  made  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general 
during  the  fiscal  year  1876-77. 

I. — Statement  for  the  surveying  service  in  the  State  of  Nevada  for  the  fiscal  year 
1878-79. 

K. — Statement  of  special  deposit  made  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of 
California  and  Nevada : 

By  Treasurer's  certificate  No.  191,  February  23,  1877 : 

For  surveys $471  23 

For  office  work 235  61 

Total  amount  of  deposit 706  84 

The  operations  of  the  surveying  service  in  this  district  have  been  confined  entirely 
to  the  survey  of  agricultural  and  grazing  lands.  Sixteen  townships  have  been  snr- 
Teyed,  embracing  an  area  of  262,^4.04  acres  of  agricultural  and  grazing  lands,  5,653  61 
acres  of  lakes,  and  64,220.72  unsnrveyed  and  unfit  for  cultivation ;  total  332,718.37  acres; 
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togcfther  wHb  104  applicaticms  for  patauts  to  mineral  olalms^  emliraeiDg  an  ana  of 
1,§77  acreH ;  one  town  Hite  of  89.52  aorea,  and  one  application  for  salt  ianda  embracing 
an  area  of  1,2^  acres,  making  a  total  of  2,646.5*2  acres. 

Tberi^  was  also  surveyed  under  instructions  from  the  honorable  CommiBsionerof  the 
General  Land  Office,  liearing  date  July  27, 1876,  the  northerly  and  southerly  bonndary 
linesof  the  Sntrn Tunnel  grant,  lying  in  townships  16 and  17  north,  ranges  20  and  21  eaa^ 
Monnt  Diablo  ba<^  and  meridian,  commencing  at  a  print  2,004  feet  nortJierly  and 
2,004  feet  Hoiitherly  fr>»m  the  center  line  of  said  tunnel,  course  N.  64^  45'  E.  a  dis- 
tance of  36.9i»0  feet,  losing  a  surface  location  of  7  miles  in  length  by  4  OOd  feet  wide. 

The  snbjoi'.ed  statement  iH  from  the  secretary  of  the  Satro  Tunnil  Company. 

'*  SuTKO  Tunnel  Comp  a  > 

'  San  Franoiaco,  A  ,  1877. 

*<  Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  13th  instant  to  Mr.  Sntro  has  been  forwarded  to  me.  I 
herewitli  snbmit  an  outline  of  our  work.    I  arrange  these  dates  by  years  aa  foUowa: 

"  1869. — Work  on  tunnel  began  in  November,  and  460  feet  oonstracted  to  Janoary, 
1870. 

<*  1870.— Progress  made  from  460  feet  to  1,750  feet ;  total  of  1,290  feet ;  average  monthly 
progress  107^  roet;  size  of  tunnel  1,000  feet  12  z  IB;  beyond,  header  mu  6^x6};  aabse- 
qnently  enlarged  to  8  z  8  feet. 

''1871.— Progress  made  from  1,750  feet  to  2,665  feet;  total  915  feet ;  aversge  progress 
per  month  76^  feet ;  size  of  header  6^  z  6^  feet ;  subsequently  enlarged  to  8  z  8  feet. 

**  1872. — Progresit  miide  from  2,665  feet  to  3,480  fset ;  total  815  feet ;  average  progress  per 
month  66^  feet;  size  of  heading  6^  z  6|  feet ;  subsequently  enlarged  to  8  z  8  feet. 

"  1873.— Progress  made ftom  3,4^  feet  to  5,399  feet;  total,  1,919  feet.   Dnring  the  year, 
abaft  No.  1  wa4  sunk  to  tunnel  level,  and  drifts  E  and  W  driven  655  feet.    Average 
progress  of  header  per  month,  ezdnding  the  655  feet  of  drifts,  105^^  ^^^t;  average 
aize  of  heailer,  6^  z  0^ ;  snbseqaently  enlarg'ed  to  8  z  8  feet. 

"1874. — Progress  made  from  5,399  feet  to 8,079  feet;  total,  2,680  feet;  average  per 
month,  223iV  feet.    April  25,  started  1  Burleigh  drill ;  June  22,  4  Burleigh  drills  run- 
ning: August  7,6  Burleigh  drills  running;  March  19,  commenced  widening  tannel ; 
Apr!  J  11,  header  was  rnn  8  z  14  from  5,800  feet  to  7,400  feet ;  November  4,  header  waa 
xeanced  to  H  z  10,  its  present  siz**. 

<*  1875.^From  8,879  feet  to  11,H)7  ftet ;  total  progresp,  3,728  feet;  average  monthly 
proffress,  310^  feet. 

''1876. — From  11,807  feet  to  15,477  feet ;  total  progress,  3,670  feit ;  average  monthly 
progress,  30&f }  feet. 

"  1877. — To  AugiiRt,  from  15,477  feet  to  17,611  feet ;  total  progress, 2,134  feet;  average 
monthly  progress,  for  first  seven  months,  305  feet . 

"  Temperature, — Present  temperature  of  a»r  at  header  is  about  89^,  of  water,  93°. 

"Wattr. — Present  average  flow  of  wat«^r  from  tunnel  is  f*2  mine's*  inches. 

'^Powder. — The  quantity  of  powder— Giant  No.  1 — used  varies,  averaging  3,000  to 
4,000  pounds  per  month. 

**Dibris. — An  average  of  2,000  car  loads  of  rock  per  month  are  removed  from  the  tun- 
nel. 

"I  remain,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

"  PELHAM  W.  AMES, 

"  Secreiarjf, 
"E.  S.  Davis,  Esq., 

'•  Surrryor  General  Nevadaf  Virginia  CityJ*^ 

MINES   AND   MINING. 

I  h'five  vtiry  little  to  add  in  regard  to  tliis  industry  in  addition  to  my  last  report. 
Many  ot'  tlit^  districts  throngbout  the  State  are  having  enconraging  prospects.  Among 
the  nioht  noted  are  Marietta  and  Belville,  Esmeralda  County;  Tnncarora  and  Spruce 
Mountain,  Elko  County;  Eureka,  Enreka  County;  White  Pine,  White  Pine  County; 
and  Keese  Ikiver,  Lander  County ;  also  rich  placer  diggings  have  been  found  in  the 
Osceola  <listrict  in  White  Pine  County,  lying  at  the  base  of  Jett'.  Davis  Peak,  in 
townshipH  13  and  11  north,  range  68  east,  and  are  now  being  worked. 

The  mine  in  Storey  County,  on  the  Comstock  lode,  is  still  being  prosecuted  with 
vigor,  and  the  yield  of  bullion  will  not  fall  short  of  last  year.  Herewith  please  find 
statement  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Consolidated  Virginia  and  California  mines  of 
ore  and  bullion  produced  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877  : 

Consolidated  Virginia. 

Ore  extracted,  tons 107,7r)Oi3!].'? 

Bullion  pn.dnced $9,570,269  04 

Total  from  mine  to  date — 

Ore  extracted,  tons 471,327iJ88 

Bullion  produced 44, 154,299  62 


PtIBUC  LAKD8. 


OraBxtnet«d,toiu :  197,SnHltS8 

Bollioa  proddMd 118,503,203  38 

Total  from  mln«  to  date 

OreextiWJtod.toM SS7,796rf8if 

BnUkm  prodaoed 193,026,761  68 

ToUlfnun  both  minM  to  date,  ton* OM.OGSHfB 

Bnllloa  prodnoed e7,lHl,061  30 

DiTidendB  paid  to  Jnae  30, 1877 : 

CoDMUdAted  VirgtoU 29,120,000  00 

CtU&mU 16,200,000  00 


Total  dlTldwidB.. 


The  anttlolBed  >tatMD«ot  k  from  the  State  eomptrollec : 


45,320,000  00 


"State  Comptieollxr'b  Ofticb, 
"  Cmrtom  Citf  See.,  Attgtut  30, 1877. 
"Dkam-Bib:  I  Mad  herewith  a  atatemeDt  oC  the  yield  of  tha  inlQea  of  the  Slate 
from  Joljr  1, 1676,  to  Jane  30, 1877.    I  did  not  lee^ltalate,  as  the  atatemeDt  ia  iieoe»- 
■arilf  Incomplete,  fire  conntiee  not  yet  haviog  nported. 
"  Vbtt  trslr,  Toon, 

"  W.  W.  HOBEET, 

"CtmptrolUr. 
"OeDeral  E.  B.  Davis, 

"  Virgiaia  CUjf,  Xm. 


rittd  ^  ailM*  <tr  a«  8UU  Hf  Nteada  from  Jal)  1, 1876,  la  Jum  30,  1877. 


Hameofcuonly. 

OrH» 

tnotad  msd  worked. 

TaJUnfl*  worktd. 

Ton. 

Pooad. 

QroHillae. 

Tona. 

QrOMTalaa 

Elk 

la 

10,341 

«.8 

m 

I.IXM 

i.»ia 

t*u.^oa  11 

1,830.853  53 
1,(111.111  SO 

1IS.BS9M 
133.718  S3 
110. 9BS  13 

i,«iai 

100.101  M 

U.DII.Sffii  13 
438.M9B1 

'U 

fS9.et4  00 
S10  07 

11,  §30 

i8,a§»ii 

iS-?{'K 

31.  US 

xia,  3S1  St 
6;i«ia 

"The  retarns  for  the  conntiesof  Elko,  Esmeralda,  Humboldt,  LIdooId,  and  While 
Pine,  for  the  nuarter  ending  June  ;tO,  1877,  are  uoi  includwd. 
[8EAL.J  "W.  W.  HOBEET, 

"Comptroltrr  ef  SlaU." 

In  hopes  that  this  brief  report  nill  meet  yonr  appiobatioD,  I  am. 
Very  reapectfully,  your  oliedicut  servatit, 

E.  S.  DAVIS, 
United  Stalfi  Surrtyor  General/or  Ntrada. 
Hod.  J.  A.  Wiixiamson, 

Commitiioner  General  Land  Office,  Wathinglon,  D.  C. 
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ind  tmplojiii  during  fitcal  ytar  1376-'77. 


Ta  mmoiut  |i>ld  qnartar  endlDg  Stp- 

Hy  .?|IJJJri.i  [cm  ol8rl«sl  «rvfoe  Au- 

»3.««l» 

To  uaannt  palil  QDuter  fDdlng  IX- 

To^oj... p^ ^^.  ™di«g J-.,  j  ; ^^^  ^ 

By  Kiprapriatlon  defloienoj  lianh  3| 

i,a»«> 

[       T.B83« 

7.  (MM 

1 

' 

To«iitwi 

I  pkld  qniiFter  eiuUiif  Jims 

(W.«MO(l 

I'" 

80.«»00 

aa,(X«M 

1 

B  So.  2. — S(a(enicii  ( ((/■  oerouiif  0/ <yy(ro|»riotioii /«r 


y  o/SMln>  2\iBiiii(tfr«iil/ur  JS7G-'n. 


i:hiir1iw  F.  HulTmu,  incrv^or 

Appwprintiou  orpriTHMi  Un.1  L'lniuw. 

(1,  MO  OO 

11,000  00 

LM»W 

To  nnioaDt  ptld  quarter  coding  Sep- 
To  (unonnt 'paid  qottrbir  ending 'd»' 

fl,^.p^™prl.tiondeflol.n 

g;  Uui:b 

ItaluioB  July  1.1877 

To  «inni»>t  pnld  qnwter  «id[ng  U.rch 

To™»ant  '^A  qnwww  ending  Jnne 

t,»oaMi 

l.WOOO 

>» 
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till  o/  accounl  u/ npi>ropria'ion /or  compfnialion  of  Pnibrf  Slulrf  larcei/or  ginfral 


^ 


To  amomt  |uld  qaatlet  endtuj  Sip. 
Id  siDonDtpkId  q'lianet 'radisi'Marcb' 

II.K17  Tl 

1.57S  oa 

1,»7S  00 
i; 330  VI 

By  npproprlMioB  •nrrBTor  funsra]. .. 
Hy  (ppnptiatiDD  o1>tI»)  »rtl»  . . . 
Bj  kppropiiatloD  ulerlwl  •erriiie  An- 

»3.(moo 

7,883  M 

7.iJKi»a 

1,330  71 

To  inionat  pHA  qiurtec  ending  Jnna 

3,  MM, 

IS,  000  00. 

D«l.iicoJi.ljl.  I 

""T" 

«..».» 

30,000  00 

S0,0CMH 

13.000  00 

Bya.l.  —  Slattvieiitril'aceouiito/apiiropi-iatioa/orittri'ego/SiiIro  Tititnel urant/or  1876-77. 


ChurlM  F.  IIomnMi.  .nrwygr 

HUQO 

iM  no 

OTOO 
91  no 

AppreprUUuBorpriv 

MiaoeJolyl, 

■UUndoldnu. 

,,^„ 

11,008  00 

1,000  00 

^'t,r^"^,C'("^r.'":^.'!.«?:. 

1744  00 
33138 

MSOO 
9  SS 

l,MKIf>0 

11,900  00 

^"c^br^'ii^V"^"*"""'^ 

To»nioonVpiidqo»rior«iiii|i  jnne 

1.900  00 

PUBLIC   LANDS. 
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E.-  List  of  ih$  landi  Bnrveyed  U  i\e  State  of  Nevada  during  Ae  fitoal  foar  ISTG-*??. 


36 
37 
39 
39 
39 
41 

4S 
43 
43 
43 
43 
44 
44 
44 
44 


s 

64 


Pabllc  Uuid. 


96 
S6 
33 
S4 
25 
S3 
21 
22 
21 
32 
23 
24 
21 
22 
23 
24 


Total. 


A«rt§. 

4.793.11 
13,526.00 

4.013.60 
12,007.46 
13, 65fi.  14 
20,796.58 
18,193.94 
10,033.»« 
lb,  009. 60 
21, 358. 01 
17,558.61 
22.971.66 
22,930.83 
23.934.01 
15, 121. 23 
22,937.40 


262,844.04 


Lakes. 


Uoiorveyed. 


Aen$. 


704. 6^ 


Aor§§. 
18,234.96 

7.520.96 
18.934.56 
10,S4aOO 

9,290.24 


4,948.93 


5,653.61 


64,220.72 


Total. 


Aerm, 
33.028.07 
33,046.96 
22.94&16 
82;  952:14 
22,948.38 
80,79&58 
18.193.94 
10.033.86 
88.958153 
31.358.01 
17,558.61 
33,971.66 
23.930.83 
33,934.01 
15,13L33 
83.837.40 


338,71&37 


F. — List  of  special  depofita  with  the  suhtreaeurer  of  the  United  Statee  for  mineral  elainu  in 

Nevada  dnring  ^fiscal  year  ISTG-T?. 


Namber 
of  lorvey. 


Depoaitor. 


Lode. 


39 

40 

99 

41 

122 

123 

41 

100A.&  B. 

103 

103 

i4Sc31 

:« 

3r) 

104 

140 

lao 

105 

106 

37 

40 

51 

52 

53 

93&:60 

94 

54  A.  &  B. 

37 

37 

39 

109 

110 

lOd 

107 

130 

111 

112 

125 

43  A.  &  B. 

44 

45 

42 

42  A.  &  B. 

43  A.  &  B. 
'95A.&B. 


38  A. 


Lei^oiia  SUtot  Kiniog  Com- 

Baroeiona  CoDtennlal 

Benedict  Company 

J.  B.  Reynolde 

N.RKlng 

CTonztui  eteU 

J.  F.  Lewlg 

W.W.  McCoy 

J.  E.  Plater 

S.P.Dewey 

J.  Uansmeister 

do 

YoiiDiT  America  Company . . . 

J.E.  Plater 

Alvarado  Company 

Trenton  Company 

Adama  Hill  Consolidated  — 

do 

J.  R.  Williamson 

Cen  tcnnial  Company 

J.A.UaWetcd 

A.  McKenzie 

A.  B.  llarvey 

T.  Wren 

J.  Grandelmeyer 

W.Lonltftoi 

I-i«*ete  and  Van  Gorder 

Alameda  Mining  Company . . 

do , 

do 

Hichinond  Mioing  Company 

do 

do 

do 

■We«t  Belchor 

G.  Peterson  et  al , 

do    

Niasrara  Mining  Company . . . 

C.  W.  Bennett  etal 

do , 

do 

do.... 

J.  Hammond 

J.  Ramsdall 

O.Drake 


Legnrla. 


Aobert  Emmet 

BaldEMle 

Calalonia 

Silver  Leaf 

Comet 

Joniper 

Sontbem  Cross 

Montroee 

Sontbem  Pacific 

Second  extension.  2  G. 

Heidelberg 

California 

MlUSito 

Hoosac 

Wild  Idle 

Wide  West 

Alabama 

O.Dare 

Centennial 

Manbattan 

Pleiades 

Yankee  Blade 

Oh  Joe 

Hagin  and  Tevis 

Nevada  Chief 

Eagle  Salt  Works 

Prince , 

Imperial 

Monarch 

Atlantic 

Antarctic 

Arctic 

Utah 

Gold  Hill.  West 

.Silver  State  

Original  Baltic 

Niurara , 

L^ 

Great  Expectations. .. 

Saint  Johns 

Monarch 

Mohawk 

Genesee 

John  Wild,  South 


Deputy. 


G.  Xamst. 


do 

E.E.FiDe 

G.Eamst 

C.  F.  Hoffman . 

......do 

C.C.  Tracy.... 
T.J.  Head..... 

do 

do 

G.Eamst   

do 

C.C. Tracy  ... 
T.J. Read  .... 
C.  F.  Hoffman . 

do 

T.J.  Read  .... 

do 

C.V.Netzer... 
C.C.Tracy  ... 
W.  N.  Mc(tU1  . 

do 

do 

T.J.Read  .... 

do 

do 

A.J.  Doolittle. 
W.  N.  McGiU  . 

do 

do     

T.J.Read  .... 

do 

do 

do 

C.  F.  Hoffman . 

T.J.Read 

do 

C.  F.  Hoffman. 
C.  C.  Tracy  . . . 

do 

do 

do 

T.J.Read 

do 

do 


130 

30 
30 

.10 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

:» 

3U 
30 
:tO 

30 

:io 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
31) 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
•M 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


Public  lands. 


m 


T.—'LUi  of  special  deposits  with  the  suhtreasurer  of  ike  United  States,  ^.— Continued. 


Vmnber 
of  •nrrey. 


51  A  190 

141 

142 

197 

39 

37A.&B. 

38 
39 
40 
41 
49 
43 
44 
45 
4» 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 


Depotitor. 


61 

89 

143 

198 

38 

40 

113 

114 

115 

144 

145 

148 

147 

199 

37 

55 

148 

63 

149 

41 

116 

37 

117 

3d 

118 

119 

37A.&B. 

38 

39 

40 

41 

199 

97 

91 

39 
38 
64 

130 


F.Drake 

Florid*  Muiiiig  CompADy . . . 

H.  L.  Sftrg^t ...... 

Yermont  Mining  Company.. 
J.  M.  JnoQionis  .............. 

J.  Haa»nieiMter 

Silver  Peak  and  Red  Moant- 
ain. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

T.J.Read 

•  • . • • •  do  .....•••. ...••>.■..•. 
North  Chlpman  Company  .. 

J.  M.  Walker 

A.O.Ricli 

De  Frets  Mining  Company. . 

EorekaConaoUdaled 

do 

Joeeph  Ringot 

Little  York  Mining  Company 
Oroeb  ConiolidateaOompaay 

do 

do 

Silver  Hill  Mining  Company 
Svraonse  Mining  Company. 

Martin  White 

North  Prospect  Company . . 

Evan  Harru 

JTaoob  Little  MiningCompany 
Grand  PriseMlningCompany 
PboDDix  Minintf  Company  . . 

L.D.Kenog 

Samnel  Cooper 

J.  R.  Williamson 

A.  Fraxer  and  M.  Hartnet. . . 

K.  K.  Consolidated 

Hunter  Consolidated 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Adams  Hill  Consolidated  . . 

S.F.P*ul 

Hoosac  Consolidated 

Tybo  Town  Site  Company  .. 

J.  B.  Meaoham 

S.  G.  Gartner 

P.  L.  Weaver 

Bel  Rey  Mining  Company  .. 


Lode. 


John  WUd,  North. 

Oomstook 

Mexiesa 

Quarts 
eddyO^eil 

Neoker 

Yanderbilt 


Silver  Eagle 

Pocotillo 

Black  Warrior 

Sun  Rise 

LastChanoe 

Western  Soldier 

Glory  

Crowning  Glory 

Crowning  Glory,  extension 

Drink  Water 

Yalient 

New  York 

Chieftain 

Astor 

Home  Stake 

Black  Rock 

Jennie '*A*' 

Chipman.* 

Ydeano 

Cnrts  ft  Keller 

Oreade 

Mill  Site 

do 

Hngenont  

goarta 
rash 

Boaanaa 

do 

AMman.  .....  m~m  ..a...^.... 

Syracuse 

Mill  Site 

Lee .*.. 

Saint  Lonls 

Lamson 

YirginU 

Adiuns  &  Farren 

Blisa 

Williamsburg 

Keystone 

Magnet 

Maitwlina 

Richmond 

Yulcan 

Copperhead 

Crown  Point 

Footman 

General  Lee 

Kevstone 

Doily  Yarden 

Tybo  Town  Site 

Infldel 

Colombia 

King 

Del  Rey 


Depnty. 


T.J.Read.... 
CF.Hofflnaa. 

do 

do 

do 

G.Eamst 

M.  Curtis 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

T.J.Read... 

do 

A.OraTflii  ... 
aF.  HoffioBan 
T.J.Read  ... 
G.  W.  Garaide 
T.J.Read... 

do 

do 

C.F.  Bomnan 

do 

do 

do , 

LB.  Jamea... 
C. C.Tracy  .. 
W.N.MoGUl 
C.  F.  Hoffman 
T.J.Read.... 
C.F.Hoffhian 
C.C.  Tracy... 
T.J.  Reaa  ... 
C.C.  Tracy... 
T.J.Read  ... 
C.  Y.  Netxer  . . 

T.J.Read 

do 

W.  N.  McGill 

do 

do 

do 

do 

T.J.Read  ... 

do 

do 

G.Eamst 

R.M.CaUin.. 

do , 

T.J.Read... 
C.  F.  Hoffman 


•  •«■•••  a^P*  < 


Amoont. 


•30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

3,180  00 
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H.— 


Statement  of  plait  made  in  Ike  office  of  the  United  States  aurreyor  general  for  Nevada 

during  the  fiscal  year  1876-^7. 


Description. 


OrifinaL 


Exterior  township  lines. . 

Solxli viMon  plats 

Maps  of  miuiofs  districts. 
Sketches  for  deputies.... 
Addition  to  State  map  ... 

Map  of  Satro  Tannel 

Indian  reservations 

Corrected  townsktp  plats 

Town-site  of  Tybo 

Plats  of  mineral  claims  . . 


Total  plate. 


3 

] 
4 

1 
1 


1 
104 


135 


Depart- 
ment. 


3 

18 
8 


Register. 


a 

1 
104 


•I 


132 


Post  on 
claims. 


18 


I 


S  I 

1  i 
105 


13:2 


Total. 


116 


116 


6 
54 

a 

4 
S 

:i 

10 

3 

499 


51S 


I,— Statement  of  the  surveying  serrice  in  the  district  of  Xerada  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1879. 

For  sarveyiDg : 

For  rnnning  200  miles  of  standard  and  meridian,  at  $15 $3,000  00 

For  FunniDg  1,500  miles  of  township  lines,  at  $12 18,000  UO 

For  running  3,500  miles  of  subdivision  lines,  at $10 35,000  00 

Total  for  surveys 56,000  00 

For  compensation  of  surveyor  general 3,000  00 

For  compensation  of  two  clerks 3,300  00 

For  compensation  of  two  draughtsmen 3,000  00 

Total  for  salaries • 9,300  00 

For  rent  of  office,  salary  of  messenger,  fuel,  book,  stationery,  and  other  in- 
cidental expenses 4,400  00 


K. — Stattment  of  special  d^^posit  made  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California 

for  surveys  and  office  work  in  Nevada. 

Treasurer's  certificate  No.  191,  February  26,  1877 : 

For  surveys $471  23 

For  orHcc 'work 235  61 

T(»tal  amount  of  deposit 706  84 


M. — Beport  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Arizona, 

United  States  Sukveyok  Gexkrai/s  Office, 

Tucson^  Ari^.,  August  20,  1877. 

Sir:  I.i  compliance  with  General  Land  Office  instructions  of  date  April  3,1877,1 
have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  in  duplicate,  my  annual  report  of  surveying  opera- 
tions within  this  district  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

Tabular  statements,  in  duplicate,  showing  extent  and  locality  of  surveys,  and  also 
the  expenditures  of  this  office,  accompany  the  report,  as  follows : 

A  1. — Statement  of  contracts  for  survey  of  public  lands  payable  out  of  the  appor- 
tionment to  Arizona  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

A  2. — Statement  of  contracts  for  surveys  payable  out  of  **  individual  deposits." 

B  1. — Statement  of  account  of  apportionment  to  Arizona  for  public  survej'S. 

B  2. — Statement  of  accounts  under  contracts  for  the  survey  of  private  land  clikims. 

B  3.^— Statement  of  accounts  under  contracts  for  public  surveys  payable  out  of 
special  deposits. 

C. — Account  of  appropriations  for  salary  of  surveyor  general,  for  clerks  in  office,  and 
for  incidental  expenses. 
21  I 


322     REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

D. — Acconnt  of  fund  createcl  by  *'  individual  depositora"  foroffloo  work.. 

£. — Statement  of  plats  inaile  during  year. 

F. — Statement  of  miles  surveyetl  during  year. 

G. — List  of  mining  claims  and  mill-sites  surveyed  during  year. 

H.— List  of  lands  surveyed  during  year. 

I.—Estimates  for  the  surveying  service  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 

SURVEYS — WIIERK  MADE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  LAND. 

The  lands  surveyed  with  the  apportionment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jooe  30, 1877, 
lie  along  the  Souota,  Santa  Crnz,  and  Gila  Valleys,  in  the  southern  ^rt  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  were  subdivided  upon  application  of  bona  fide  settlers  and  residents.  la  the 
northern  section  applications  by  settlers  were  made  for  surveys  aloug  Date  and  Ash 
Creeks,  and  in  Chino  and  Upper  Verde  Valleys.  Deputy  Surveyor  Foster  was  given  a 
contract  last  October  for  the  survey  of  such  lands,  but  he  has  not  yet  made  retara  of 
his  work.  Surveys  of  only  such  lands  as  actual  settlers  have  requested  be  made,  either 
directly  to  this  office  or  through  deputy  surveyors,  have  been  executed.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  proper  to  say,  there  is  very  little  laud  in  this  district  which  can  be  cnl- 
tivated  without  irrigation ;  and  *'  irrigable  lands,  or  such  as  can  be  redeemed,  and  for 
which  there  is  suflicient  accessible  water  for  the  reclamation  and  culrivation  of  the 
same,  not  otherwise  ntilized  or  claimed/*  are  situated  in  valleys  ranging  fh)m  a  few 
rods  to  a  few  miles  in  width. 

To  survey  those  lands  one  of  two  courses  must  be  pursued,  viz  :  Either  survey  tracts 
of  irregular  width,  sometimes  extending  to  the  width  of  a  township,  but  more  fre- 
quently less,  or  often  cover  lands,  on  either  side  of  the  valleys,  which  cannot  be  irri- 
gated by  the  onlinary  methods,  even  if  water  were  abundant.  Being  well  convinced 
that  Congress  intended  that  lauds  occupied  by  actual  settlers  should  Lw  surveyed,  and 
that  unless  townships  contained  actually  worthless  land  they  should  be  fully  surveyed 
when  begun,  I  let  contracts  and  instructed  deputies  accordingly.  It  is  very  rare  that 
lands  on  either  side  of  cultivable  valleys  are  not  covered  with  excellent  grass  and 
are  therefore  much  desired  by  settlers,  and  when  opportunity  is  offered  will  be 
purchased  by  the  valley  settlers.  In  many  instances  settlers  occupy  lands  with 
only  a  spring  or  very  small  stream,  with  a  view  to  chiefly  engage  in  stock  or  cattle 
growing — important  industries  in  Arizona.  Such  settlers  ask  for  surveys,  and  are  as 
Justly  entitled  to  them  as  are  those  engaged  in  agriculture ;  yet  a  strict  application  of 
the  letter  of  the  law  would  perhaps  exclude  them  from  the  privilege  of  procuring  title 
to  lands  they  occupy  in  perfect  good  faith  for  homes,  and  for  the  only  use  to  which  the 
land  can  be  put.  In  sonio  iustaiu'cs  stock  growers  sink  wells  in  the  tine  pasture  lands 
destitute  of  surface  water,  and  at  considerable  expense  erect  hoisting  unu'hinery  to 
raise  the  water  for  their  animals  and  for  other  uses.  This  species  of  sertlement  de- 
serves the  very  best  oucouragouieiit ;  and  yet  Congress  ha^  substantially  denied  them 
surveys  and  therefore  power  to  procure  title.  Any  and  all  lands  which  people  will  occupy 
in  good  faith  for  legitimate  purposes  ought  to  be  surveyed.  Arizona  Territory  has  a 
standing  reward  of  S:5,000  and  $r),000  for  the  liuding  of  artesiuu  water,  and  yet,  should 
an  enterprising  party  secure  the  8i>,000  reward  by  sinking  a  successful  well  on  unsor- 
ve^'ed  lauds,  he  might  be  uuable  to  procure  title  under  present  national  legislation, 
which  was  unciuestionably  inspired  because  of  the  8urvt\v  of  worthless  lands;  but  in 
an  honest  attempt  to  prevent  abuses  Congress  surely  exceeded  its  i)urposes,  and  legis- 
lated so  as  to  discourage  occupation  of  valuable  lands.  Kejognizing  fully  the  legal 
restrictions  on  surveys  and  the  strict  instructions  of  your  orfice  in  relation  thereto,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  absolute  Justice  of  the  demands  of  bona  fidt  settlers  for  surveys, 
in  subniirting  for  your  approval  the  first  contract  for  surveys  under  the  appropriation 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  I  stated  quite  chjarly  the  character  of  lands  ernl>rac4>d  in 
said  contract,  and  with  such  statement  you  approved  it.  The  law  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  meet  the  reasonable  wants  of  actual  settlers.  In  doing  it,  the  survey  of 
worthless  lands  could  be  just  as  effectually  prevented. 

OPERATIONS  UNDER  THE  DKSKIIT  LAND  ACT. 

According  to  the  best  information  at  hand,  not  (luito  one  hundred  declaratory  state- 
ments have  been  ma<le  under  the  desert  land  act,  and  but  twenty-six  on  unsurveyed 
land  in  this  district.  Investigation  shows  that  with  very  few  exceptions  they  have 
been  made  by  actual  residents  of  this  Territory.  Ftfaring  that  possible  abuses  of  the 
privileges  permitted  by  the  law,would  lead  to  such  a  strict  application  of  its  provisions 
as  to  compel  the  reclamation  of  tho  entire  tract  embraced  in  the  ai)plication,  and  which, 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  would  be  an  impossibility?  honest  settlers  and  residents 
have  almost  ceased  to  regard  the  law  as  valuable  to  them.  In  order  to  comply  with 
its  provisi(»ns,  some  applicants  have  taken  their  land  in  /ig-zag  shape,  thereby  confin- 
ing it  to  the  lands  on  or  near  a  level  with  the  streams.  In  one  instance,  I  am  assured 
that  a  claim  is  so  taken  as  to  embrace  forty-four  corners  I    The  law  reiinires  claims  on 
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UDSorveyed  lands  to  be  described  as  nearly  as  possible  withont  a  sarvey.  No  connec- 
tion is  required  to  be  made  with  the  public  surveys,  but  evidently  the  public  surveys 
must  eventually  be  connected  with  the  lines  of  such  claims,  and  to  do  so  will  involve 
a  vast  deal  of  extra  labor  in  many  cases,  and  perhaps  in  some  an  impossibility.  Think 
of  a  deputy  surveyor  closing  on  one  claim  with  forty-four  corners !  This  mere  stute- 
ment  suffgeets  the  necessity  for  an  amendment  to  the  law.  The  surveyor  general's 
office  will,  in  many  cases,  have  imperfect  descriptions  of  such  claims,  so  that  it  will  be 
unable  to  provide  deputies  with  such  data  as  they  should  have  for  the  correct  per- 
formance or  their  duty.  All  lands  taken  or  reserved  on  unsurveyed  lands  shunld  be 
surveyed  with  the  exactness  of  a  military  or  Indian  or  other  reservation,  or  of  a  min- 
ing claim,  and  the  surveyor  general's  office  l>e  supplied  with  a  transcript  of  the  notes 
of  such  survey.  « 

TIMBER  LAND. 

Timber  (valuable  for  commercial  purposes)  in  Arizona  grows  on  (be  mountain  lands. 
South  of  the  Gila  Valley,  nearly  all  of  it  is  found  near  the  tops  uf  mountains  or  in 
craggy  and  precipitous  cafions;  and  is  inaccessible  for  wagons  without  first  building 
expensive  roads;  and  in  some  instances  the  mountains  are  so  steep  and  rough  that 
passable  wagon  roads  cannot  be  made  to  the  timber.  Some  of  the  lumber  used  in 
Tucson  is  taken  from  a  mountain  some  thirty  miles  distant,  and  the  logs  are  cut  and 
slid  down  a  long  distance,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  building  a  practicable  road 
to  where  the  trees  are  found.  North  of  the  Gila  Valley  much  of  the  valuable  timber 
is  found  in  like  places,  and  none  of  it  worth  mentioning  on  laud  that  ever  will  be 
occupied  under  the  homestead  or  pre-emption  acts.  The  timber  is  difficult  of  access 
and  BO  costly  to  procure  that  it  is  only  cut  for  the  actual  needs  of  sentiers.  Much  of 
the  land  on  which  it  grows  would  be  most  difficult  to  survey,  aud  well-informed 
deputies  would  hardly  contract  to  survey  much  of  it  at  the  rates  allowed  by  law.  Near 
Preecott,aud  eastward  therefrom,  there  is  considerable  timber  land  that  might  be  sur- 
veyed at  the  legal  rates.  Owing  to  the  limited  appropriations  given  this  district  for 
Eublic  land  surveys,  and  the  fact  that  bona  fide  settlers  would  not  occupy  timber  lauds, 
ave  induced  me  to  make  no  effort  to  survey  the  lands  valuable  ouly  for  timber  or  per 
haps  for  timber  and  minerals.  If  surveyed,  such  lands  might  be  applied  for  by  men 
with  a  view  to  abandonment  after  taking  from  them  the  most  valuable  timber.  Set- 
tlers must  have  timber.  The  necessity  for  it  is  almost  as  imperative  as  for  the  water  of 
the  streams,  and  the  grasses  of  the  mesas  and  mountains.  Necessity  alone  makes 
them  take  it  at  great  cost  of  labor  aud  money.  Technically  they  steal  the  timber,  but 
it  would  not  be  comfortable  for  a  man  to  call  his  neighbor  a  tbief  because  he  is  engaged 
in  lumbering  in  Arizona.  Perhaps,  if  the  timber  alone  were  ufl'^red  to  him  at  a  lair 
price  by  a  proper  government  officer,  he  would  readily  purchase  it,  for  very  few  bard- 
working  and  reputable  men,  as  lumbermen  generally  are,  care  to  deliberately  subject 
themselves  to  criminal  prosecutions.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  would  gladly  pay 
$1.25  per  acre  for  the  timber  without  the  land.  Laws  that  would  be  justly  applicable 
to  the  timber  lands  of  portions  of  Califoruia,  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  aud  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  and  other  Northwestern  States,  would  hardly  be  just  as  to  those  in 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Idaho.  The  only  practicable  way  to  ecouomize  the 
timber  of  our  mountains  is  to,  in  the  speediest  possible  way,  sell  it  t'O  individuals  with 
or  without  the  lands.  If  Congress  is  unwilling  to  accept  reports  of  local  officers 
regarding  this  important  subject  as  a  basis  of  proper  legislatiou,  theu  it  should  seud 
members  of  its  own  body  to  ascertain  and  report  the  facts.  As  matters  now  staud, 
the  timber  is  beiug  used  without  that  regard  to  economy  which  the  best  interest  of 
our  people  ought  to  demand ;  government  is  getting  nothing  for  the  timber ;  and  when 
the  valuable  limber  is  cut  off,  hardly  auybody  would  receive  the  laiul  as  a  gift. 

PRIVATE   LAND   CI^IMS. 

Your  instructions  of  January  9,  1877,  regarding  the  investigation  of  title  to  private 
land  claims,  were  received  by  me  February  3.  The  same  day  I  telegraphed  Hon.  H. 
S.  Stevens,  our  Delegate  in  Congress,  that  I  could  not  effectually  execute  them  unless 
Congress  appropriated  the  money  estimated  to  be  necessary,  and  asked  him  to  confer 
with  you  thereon.  He  did  what  he  could  to  procure  the  appropii<iiiou,  but  Congress 
refused  or  neglected  to  make  it.  February  5,  I  addressed  a  com  u'unication  to  your 
office  in  acknowledgment  of  the  instructions  and  gave  reasons  why  I  could  not  proceed 
to  execute  them.  May  2.5, 1  transmitted  to  your  office  a  special  e^^timate  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  extra  session  of  Congress  to  convene  October  15,  and  have  received  ad- 
vice that  you  will  accordingly  present  the  matter  to  Congress. 

May  29,  papers  in  the  case  of  the  Arivaca  claim  were  presented  for  filing  and  action 
thereon  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Posten  in  person.  I  offered  to  receive  and  take  such  care  of 
them  as  my  means  of  safety  enabled  me  to  do;  but  upon  seeing  I  had  only  wooden 
desks  with  wooden  drawers  in  which  to  keep  them,  he  preferred  to  retain  them  in  his 
possession.    About  August  1,  Mr.  Robert  Perrin,  in  person,  offered  to  tile  papers  in  ccr- 
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tain  oases.  After  sb owing;  bim  my  means  for  tbeir  safe  keeping,  be  oairled  them  wiUi 
bim  to  8an  Francisco.  I  cite  these  iuscancee  to  show  that  claimants  regard  a  good  talis 
necessary  to  this  ofl9ce,  and  that  Congress  may  recognise  the  fact  that  people  ^ho  are 
decidedly  anxions  to  ha^e  their  titles  investigated  and  passed  upon,  regard  mj  delay  in 
the  premises  well  founded.  To  get  a  safe  here  it  will  have  to  be  baoled  bj  wagosi  900 
miles,  and,  as  before  stated,  $1^^  will  be  rea aired  to  procure  snob  a  one  as  ia needed. 
To  purchase  a  safe,  procure  record  and  other  books,  aM  necessary  artieles  in  this  eon- 
nection,|2,000 ought  to  be  appropriated  in  addition  to  the  $1,600  already  appropriated 
for  incidental  expeoses  for  this  fiscal  year.  Mr.  Perrin  asked  if  he  aiid  tbose  acttne 
with  him  could  not  be  permitted  to  advance  the  money  needed  to  properly  open  add 
conduct  the  investigation.  Of  course  they  could  not  be  permitted  todo  so,  and  I  only 
cite  this  case  to  show  that  Congress  ought  certainly  to  provide  means  lor  the  exeention 
of  a  law  of  its  own  enactment  when  those  for  whose  l>enefit  the  law  was  enacted  are 
willing,  if  admissible,  to  do  so.  Upon  the  strictest  business  principles.  Congress  dioald 
act  in  this  matter  as  requested,  and  that,  too,  without  delay. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877,  there  was  |3,000  apportioned  for  snnr^  of 
conjirmfd  private  land  claims  in  this  district,  and  $5,000  for  the  present  fiscal  jaar. 
None  of  the  $9^000  was  used,  and  it  is  veiv  donbtlul  if  any  of  the  $5,000  will  be,  even 
with  the  utntost  expedition  on  tbe  part  of  Congress  and  this  office. 

a  I 

OBKSIUL  PBOQRBSS. 

Arizona  is  gradually  increasing  in  nopnlation  and  wealth.  Hot  exports  oonaist 
chiefly  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  leao,  wool,  and  hides,  and  the  increase  in  each  is  bighly 
encouraging;  and  she  produces  floor,  bacon,  lard,  butter,  cattle,  mules,  and  bonea 
enough  for  the  actual  population,  and  furnishes  some  of  these  items  for  militair  and 
Indian  consumption.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  being  brpuffht  here  ftom  Calffomia 
and  Texas,  and  amon^  them  are  many  blooded  animals.  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  healthy 
in  Arizona,  and  tbe  winters  are  so  mild  that  they  never  need  shelter,  and  they  fiitten 
on  the  natural  grasses  the  whole  of  tbe  year.  During  the  present  year  there  baa  been 
a  noticeable  increase  in  the  amount  of  peacbes.  grapes,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  apd  a 
correepondinf;  improvement  in  their  quality.  Many  privations  incident  to  newly  set- 
tled Territones  are  things  of  the  past.  Better  dwellings  are  being  erected  and  ftir- 
nished  in  a. manner  that  clearly  indicates  a  purpose  of  the  owners  to  permanently  re* 
main.  The  Territory  has  passed  through  that  period  wherein  much  of  the  population 
was  undecided  whether  to  remain  or  go  elsewhere.  To  tbe  hostility  of  the  Indiana 
much  of  this  uncertainty  was  due.  There  is  now  no  reasonable  doubt  that  peace  will 
hereafter  prevail.  The  general  prosperity  of  tbe  people  ought  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
Not  a  single  case  of  failure  among  merchants  has  occurred  for  over  a  vear.  Very  feWt 
if  any,  people  are  necessarily  idle,  and  the  demand  for  labor  is  gradually  increasing. 

This  coudition  of  advancement  has  been  reached  at  great  disadvantage  in  some  re- 
spects. Much  of  our  imports  has  been  transported  from  300  to  500,  and  some  900  miles 
from  the  steamer  and  railway,  at  an  expense  of  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  per  pound, 
and  our  best  ineaDs  of  travel  aud  transporting  the  mails  were  stages  over  like  dis- 
tances. This  dra\vback  prevailed  when  we  had  to.  import  much  and  bad  but  little  to 
export.  Now  tbe  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad  runs  daily  passenger  and  freight  trains. to 
our  western  border  on  the  Colorado  Kiver,  and  will  soon  extend  to  the  neart  of  the 
Territoiy ;  nud  as  transportation  is  quickened  and  cheapened,  our  imports  are 
decreasing  aud  exportii  iucreasiug,  relatively  speaking.  And  owing  to  this  general 
advancement  made  by  capital  and  labor  in  Arizona,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  Congress 
should  be  asked  to  shape  its  legislation  with  reference  to  our  various  classes  of  lands, 
so  as  to  promote  the  welfare  ot  the  people.  In  doing  mo  the  government  will  also  be 
benefited. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WASSON, 

To  Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

Commibisioner  (Uneral  Land  Offitt;  Washington ^  D.  C. 
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C. — Statement  of  (he  account  of  the  appropriations  for  the  solar jf  of  ike  wrMfor  gmmrml  ef 
AriMona^for  ekrks  in  his  office^  and  for  inMsntal  expenses,  for  tkeJUoai  ifear  midin§  /ame 
30, 18n. 

Dm.  *   Cb. 


Date. 


Jniie  30, 18T7 

Jute  30, 1877 
Jane  30, 18T7 
Jane  30, 1877 


Aoooant. 


I  Amoont 


To  unoont  paid  John 
WMton  Ibr  Mrvlces  as 
■arreyor  general  fbr 
year  endins  this  date. . 

To  amoant  paid  elerk  and 
dranffhtaman  for  year 
ending  this  date 

To  amoant  of  incidental 
expenoea  for  year  end- 
ing this  date  

To  halance  of  appropria* 
tion  for  indtfental  ex- 
penses   


ifa^ooooo 

3,fl07  83 

1,400  67 

9  33 


I 


7,797  83 


Date. 


Ang.  15, 1876 
Ang.  15, 1876 

Aug.  15. 1876 


AppTopriatioa. 


Jane  30, 1877 


By  appropriatioo  foir  oooi- 
pensat£Mi  of  aorreyor 
general  of  Ariaona 

By  appropriaUeD  for  eooi- 
pensation  of  olsrks  in 
sarvevor  general's  of- 
floe,  Arisona 


By  approprlatloa  for  in- 
itai   ezpen 


oideni 


of 


sarreyor  gineral's  of- 
fice, Ariaooa 


Unexpended  balanee  . . . 


93,000  00 


9,W7  93 


1,900  00 


7,707  83 


9» 


D.— JecoMnf  of  the  fund  created  hy  individual  depositors  in  Arizona  for  (he  htirejf  qf  pmklie 

lands  during  iheflaealtfear  ending  JuittfSO,  1877. 


Db. 


Or. 


Date. 

Acooont. 

Amoant. 

1 

Date. 

Acconnt 

AmoBB^ 

Jane  30, 1877 

To  amoont  of  salaries 
paid  mining  clerks  and 
dranghtsmen    daring 
flscal  year  ending  this 
date 

•                1 

11.500  00 
1, 158  10 

Jnne30,1876 
Jane  30, 1877 

Bv  halance  of  fond  oo 
uaad  Jane  30, 1876 

By  amoant  deposited  by 
claimants  daring  flscal 
year  ending  this  date. . 

•1,0»  10 
1,099  00 

Jane  30,1877 

To  balance  of  fand 

3.658  10 

1 
1 

8,658  10 

Balance  of  food  on  hand 

1, 158  10 

E. — Statement  of  plats  made  in  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Arizona  during  the  fiscal  jftar 

ending  June  30,  1^1, 


I)eicrii)tion. 


Plats  of  stanrlanl  and  township  lines 

Plats  of  section  lincH 

Plats  of  mininj^  and  mil)  site  claims 

Plats  of  tiri  vato  land  claims 

Plats  of  flelda 

Plats  of  lincH  connecting  Camp  Grant  military  re8er\H»tiou  with  pnb- 
lic  surveys 


Total 


d 

•5) 
•c 

o 


a 


t 

1 

5 

a 

•r 

9> 

s 
3 

PJ 

u 

o 
H 


5 

5 
30 
...... 

3 

10 

3(1 

1 
3 

311 

23 

1 

3 

1 

90 
92 

4 
9 

1 

1 

1 

3 

63 

40 

58 

47 

908 
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H.^List  of  lands  surveyed  in  Arizona  for  theflsoal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 


Description. 


Township  9  sonth,  range  3  east* ... 
Township  3  south,  ranee 3  easf* ... 
Township  3  south,  range  4  east*... 
Township  4  sonth,  range  4  east*... 
Township  4  south,  range  5  east*... 
Township  4  south. range  7  east*... 
Township  4  sonth.  range  8  east* . . , 
Township  91  south,  range  13  east. 
Township  99  sonth,  range  13  east. . 
Township  93  south,  range  13  east. 
Township  99  sonth,  range  14  east. 
Township  93  south,  range  14  east. 
Township  99  south,  range  15  east. 
Township  91  sonth,  range  16  east. 
Township  16  sonth,  range  95 east. . 
Township  5  sonth,  range  9  west. . 
Township  5  south,  range  10  west. . 
Township  6  south,  range  10  west. , 
Township  5  sonth,  range  11  west. , 
Township  6  south,  range  11  west. , 
Township  5  south,  range  19  west. . 
Township  6  sonth,  range  19  west. . 
Township  7  south,  range  19  west. . 
Township  6  sonth.  range  13  west. . 
Township  7  south,  range  13  west. . 
Towniahip  6  sonth,  range  14  west. . 
Township  7  sonth,  range  14  west. . 
Township  6  sonth,  range  15  west. . 
Township  7  sonth.  range  15  west. . 
Township  8  sonth,  range  15  west. . 


Total 

Baca  location  No.  5 


Meridian. 


Pnhliclands.   River  land. 


Gila  and  Salt  River 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
do 
do 
.do 
do 


Acres. 

91.  »98. 43 
16. 671. 51 

6, 759.  78 
99,859.13 

15,  691. 94 
13,  499. 09 

99. 979. 93 
91,903.51 
18,  709. 56 
93. 099.  49 

4.9Sa90 

94. 906. 56 

15. 170. 94 
13. 904. 61 
99,  951.  71 
23. 027. 10 
93,035.29 
22,993.04 
92.555.39 
93, 096. 18 
93,096.54 
93,040.62 

22. 975. 57 
99.9e9.31 
23,006.77 
93, 000.  44 

92,  972. 11 
22,960.94 
22.961.19 

16.  574. 19 


603. 213. 53 
99,  445. 71 


Acret. 


Unsnrveyed 
lands. 


Acres. 


1. 120. 00 
4,320.68 


18,  OeO.  50 

•i.'&io.do 
9,756.06 


6,  060. 00 


47, 191. 18 


Total  8nrv«»vpd  dnrinff  year |      7(>2. 6.">9.  U4  I 

Amount  previously  returned 3,169,819.12  j      l,90(>.i?{> 


Grand  total 


3,  872,  478.  'M  \       1,  906.  89 


47. 1'.n,  18 
424,901.r>;J 

47-2,  09-2. 71 


*  On  Piraa  and  Maricopa  Indian  Reservation. 
I. — Efiiimates  for  the  surveying  service  in  Arizona  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

United  States  Surveyor  Gknerai/s  OFricE, 

Tucson^  Arizona^  July  17,  1877. 

Sir  :  In  jicrordance  with  your  circular  of  April  3,  1877,  (E.  left  corner,)  I  herewith 
Kubmit  the  followinjj  estimateR  for  the  surveying  service  witbin  this  district  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1879 : 

For  continuing  the  survey  of   meridian,  standard,  township,  and  section 

lines  of  public  lands 8^0,000  00 

For  survey  of  confirmed  private  land  claims 5,000  00 

For  salary  of  surveyor  general 3, 000  00 

For  .salary  of  clerks  in  office 4,  000  00 

For  salary  of  clerk  to  aid  in  investigation  of  titles  to  private  land  claims.  2,500  00 

For  rent,  fuel,  stationery,  and  other  incidental  expenses 2,500  00 

Total ..     37,000  00 


RE.MARKS. 

The  apportionment  of  88,850  for  the  snrvey  of  public  lands  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
is  a  very  small  sum,  and  before  the  new  appropriation  will  be  available  the  sum  of 
820,000  will  not  more  than  meet  the  actual  wants  of  the  settlers,  judged  by  the  pres- 
ent influx  of  population  ;  and,  with  the  railway  now  within  our  webtern  border,  in- 
creased immigration  may  be  expected.  Millions  of  acres  should  be  surveyed  which 
the  present  law  says  shall  not  be. 

Stock  growing  is  a  leading  interest,  and  constantly  increasing.  Stock  men  find  a 
spring  of  water  in  the  mountains  or  sink  a  well  in  the  grassy  plains,  and  thus  have 
abundance  of  water  for  stock,  but  not  for  agriculture.  They  want  and  should  have 
title  to  their  lands.  Under  the  present  law  their  land  cannot  be  surveyed.  These  men 
are  pursuing  a  most  important  industry,  and  Congress  should  provide  away  by  which 


1 


!_" 
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tber  cnn  procure  title  to  Inud  irltich  Ihi^j-  lutnally  occupy,  siid  the  Innr  attniild  tie  irr 
HitiifijilHit  ns  to  mei-t  Iht*  rlj;htfiil  demiudii  of  tliis  wortliy  elimn  of  settlers. 

Akhid,  I  be  law  Hhoiilil  lie  no  aiciPiuM  an  Injiurmit  siirveyi  of  pantare  laods  sdjAceDi 
to  the  vallpja  with  Btreauio  aiilHcieully  lurge  to  irriaata  tlio  vjiUny  luuds.  la  bun- 
ilceds  of  iniitaiices  aettltira  in  porfeul  gooil  faith  iuukd  Hi^tllemcnts  for  hotnea  along 
small  streams  in  narrow  valleys,  uiid  roasiniobly  oak  for  iLe  Bur»(>y  of  their  Innili  j  anii, 
iiaderlbH  pres«iil  law,  it  is  doubrfiil  if  i heir  demamls  cnn  li»  complied  with  lawfully, 
for.  In  most  inetanoes,  nnsnrvcyable  laud  foraiB  pari  uf  the  very  quarter  acctiousocoii- 
pieil  by  the  setlleri.  Tbe  foriiialiou  of  the  ouuiitry  is  pci-uliur,  aail  a  rigliJ  enfotr*- 
ment  of  the  present  law  woiilil  eilbw  prpveiit  thoiiBKudR  of  sottlem  from  gottiiijt  titin 
to  their  laii<]«„or  compel  the  survey  of  Irnctsfroni  a  few  raiU  to  a  luilo  or  so  In  width 
withnnt  reKard  to  the  uirdiuul  (Kiiiita  of  tho  miupusa.  I  oould  now  oit^t  m»uy  casus  in 
tD.«  owu  district  as  tl lustrations  of  llie  ImrdsUip  to  snttlorH  under  the  procent  law. 

Regarding  ustimawa  for  the  service  cuuuein«il  with  private  Innd  claims.  I  now  have 
estimates  in  for  the  iireseut  OsciU  year.  tO' go  before  (he  special  miiuiunuf  Cuugreaa.  If 
appropriated,  only  tuo  amonnt  Allowed  fur  iuoideutnl  expeasM  will  be  whoU;  used.  &« 
in  DO  CHB8  woald  a  clerk  iu  this  ooiiiiectiou  be  employed  before  January,  or  lalwr  in 
IWd,  Therefore  a  clerk  wonid  he  most  tiBwled  for  the  next  HbcuI  yoor,  dnriiiK  which 
the  examinHtiou,  with  prouiiit  nutioii  on  the  part  of  the  cluiuautu,  would  lie  com- 

The  cost  of  living  bero  in  snub  that  »  ooinpetetit  chief  clerk  cannot  be  had,  except 
teui|K)TBriiy,  »t  leas  tbnu  |4,ri(K)  ^crauiinra. 

Owing  tu  the  additiooal  inoiUectsI  expouse  connected  with  the  examination  of 
IS  tins  tu  private  litui]  cIkIdis.  I  uin  Nnro^,500  will  bere<|Uirnd  toiDsuro  eOioienoy,  »ad 
ehonid  the  same  not  all  be  itctiially  needed  the  excoes  wuald  rovort  to  the  Troaaory. 

There  are  u'l  otrcam  of  oWcfi  work  lu  ihU  oflian  that  will  not  fnlly  be  brooght  np 
before  the  work  nuilcr  the  now  apportionmoDt  eotnes  in ;  hence,  I  trananiit  ou  «Ut«- 
uient  ns  dirMted  in  your  circular  of  April  a,  1877. 
\'erj'  respectfully,  your  obedient  Mirvant, 

JOHN  WASSON, 

Surccjiar  lleiiavL 
.  J.  A.  Willi AMito,-*. 

LummUMoiici'  Genrral  Land  Offer,  Wariiinglifn,  D.  C. 


S.— Report  of  the  Surveyor  Genrral  of  Washington  Territory. 


SuitvEYOR  GBKeRAL's  Ofticb,  Washington  TERRiroRT, 

Of jrinjiia,  A  ugtut  7,  1BS7. 
Silt:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  ia  duplicate,  a  report  of  the  enrveying 
opertiitions  in  this  district  for  the  Sscal  year  ending  June  30,  1VT7. 
Accompanying  and  fbrming  a  part  of  this  report  are  the  following  tabular  state- 

A. — Statement  showing  the  ooaditlon  of  contracts  not  closed  at  date  of  laat  annntl 

B. — Statement  of  contract*  let  for  the  survey  of  pnblio  lands  in  Woehington  Terri- 
tory, the  nnmber  of  miles  and  aorea  in  each  toWDship,  the  n  umber  of  plats  made,  and 
the  amount  paid  on  contracts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

C. — Statement  of  special  deposits  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  in  Wash ingtOQ  Ter- 
ritory for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  DO,  1877. 

D. — Statement  of  descriptive  Itsla  sent  to  local  land  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1877. 

K. — Statement  of  appropriation  for  incidental  expenses  of  office  of  snireyor  gen- 
eral of  Washington  Territory  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  l?i7. 

F.— Statement  of  appropriation  for  salary  of  snrveyor  general  of  Wasbtngton  Ter- 
ritory, and  clerks  in  his  office,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  :I0.  1877. 

G. — Estimated  amount  required  for  the  surveying  service  iu  Washington  Territory 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877. 

I  also  transmit  herewith  the  annual  map,  showing  the  progress  of  snrveya  in  Waib- 
ington  Territory  to  this  date. 


o  the  character  of  the  work,  I  was  obliged  to  expend  ali  the  small  srairopria- 
D  for  the  past  fiscal  year  eaat  of  the  monntaius,  where  1  endeavored  toBodistribnle 


xing  to  the  unwise  reduction  in  the  rates  per  mile  for  surveys,  wilhoDt  diwtrituiBS- 
...  ^  ..  .    .  ibliged  '  ..... 

.  I  to  accommodate  the  settlers  and  inclode  the  most  available  lauds  for  st . .  __ 
The  delay  in  passing  the  appropriation  for  last  year,  siid  in  receiving  official  a 
thereof,  rendered  it  loo  1nte  to  do  mnch  work  last  tail,  and  consequently  the  moaiiin 
the  work  had  to  be  done  this  last  spring;  much  of  which  is  not  yet  returned  by  tba 
deputies. 
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• 

The  iDcrefMeof  tbe  rates  in  beavily  timbered  lands  from  $6  to  $10  per  mile  for  sec^ 
tion  lines  will  not  yet  induce  tbe  most  competent  deputies  to  contract  for  this  charac- 
ter of  work  in  tbe  roogfa  and  densely  timbered  portions  of  this  Territory. 

I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  recommend  an  increase  to  $12  per- mile  for  such 
work,  and  |8  per  mile  for  section  lines  east  of  the  mountains,  where  the  work  here- 
after will  not  admit  of  large  tracts  being  surveyed  in  any  one  locality ;  hence,  a  greater 
•expense  is  incurred  by  the  deputy. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SURVEYS. 

While  I  cheerfully  indorse  every  act  of  tbe  government  relating  to  true  and  practical 
economy  in  all  its  departments,  yet  I  cannot  allow  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  last 
Congress  in  regard  to  public  surveys  to  pass  unnoticed. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1877,  this  district  bad  an  appropriation  for  public  sur- 
veys of  $20,000,  which,  at  the  rates  allowed  per  mile,  rendered  it  entirely  unavailable 
west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  In  order  to  execute  the  office  work  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, and  within  a  readonable  tioie,  it  was  necessary  to  incur  an  expense  of  $8,500, 
which,  with  an  additional  expense  of  $1,200  for  clerical  work,  I  could  nave  performed 
tbe  office  work  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000.  The  showing  is  still  worse  for  the 
year  ending  Juno  30, 1876. 

This  district  has  only  $16,000  awarded  for  public  surveys,  while  the  cost  of  expending 
the  same  will  be  $8,000. 

Should  this  mistaken  policy  continue,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  this 
office  be  consolidated  with  the  Oregon  office,  and  thereby  save  the  expense  of  two 
office  forces,  when  one  can  perform  the  work  of  both  districts,  unless  the  appropria- 
tions for  public  surveys  are  increased.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  true  economy 
to  complete  the  public  surveys  as  soon  as  possible,  and  thereby  obviate  the  necessity 
of  continuing  so  large  an  office  force,  which  must  be  done  as  long  as  any  field  work 
remains  unfiuished. 

REFORMS    IN   THE  PUBLIC  SURVEYS. 

Nearly  four  years'  experience  in  this  office  baa  fully  convinced  me  that  the  contract 
system  for  executing  the  public  surveys  is  entirely  wrong,  and  never  should  have  been 
adopted. 

Under  this  system  a  strong  inducement  is  constantly  oftered  to  the  deputy  surveyor, 
prompted  by  self-interest,  to  slight  his  work,  without  much  fear  of  beiug  detected  for 
perhaps  many  years  after  the  work  is  doue.  Evidence  of  imperfect  and  even  erroneous 
surveys  can  be  found  in  almost  every  district,  not  caused  by  unavoidable  errors  alone, 
but  by  the  anxiety  of  the  deputy  to  perform  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the  short- 
est possible  time,  and  thereby  make  the  most  out  of  his  contract.  This  rule  holds  good, 
regardless  of  the  price  per  mile. 

To  avoid  and  do  away  with  this  defective  system,  I  would  respectfully  recommend 
that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  the  surveyor  general  be  authorized  to  employ  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  competent  deputies,  at  a  stipulated  salary  per  month,  including  all 
necessary  and  legitimate  expenses,  to  do  the  work,  on  the  same  principle  that  the 
IJnited  States  coast  surveys  are  made.  Under  a  system  of  this  kind  I  am  satisfied  tbe 
cost  of  the  surveys  of  tbe  public  lauds  would  not  be  increased,  and  the  work  would  be 
much  better  done  in  every  instance.  The  amount  of  work  which  a  deputy  with  his 
party  can  perform  in  a  given  time  is  too  well  known  by  every  practical  surveyor  to 
allow  any  unnecessary  delay  on  his  parr,  while  in  the  field,  without  being  detected  by 
his  superiors,  even  should  he  be  so  iuclined. 

AGRICULTURAL   LANDS. 

Under  this  head  1  can  only  a<1d  to  what  I  have  already  said  in  my  former  reports, 
that  the  valuable  wheat  lauds  of  Eastern  Waahingtou  are  just  beginuiug  to  bo  under- 
stood ami  appreciated. 

Large  tracts  are  sown  to  wheat  this  year,  and  in  many  instances  the  present  crop 
will  pay  for  the  land  and  all  other  expenses  incident  to  its  growth.  The  prospect  of 
the  early  improvement  of  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Kivers  will  give  this  Territory  about 
five  hundred  miles  of  uninterrupted  river  navigation,  or  over  two  hundred  miles 
through  the  best  wheat  growing  region  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

TIMBERED  LANDS. 

The  best  timbered  lands  in  this  Territory  are  being  rapidly  taken  up  under  the  pre- 
emption law  at  a  price  far  below  their  present  value.  1  have  heretofore  urged  the  im- 
portance of  the  passage  of  some  law  by  Congress  graduating  the  price  of  those  lands, 
that  the  govern-ment  might  receive  something  like  their  value  by  appraisement,  the 
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same  u  all  oorporatioiiB  or  indiFidnals  wonld  do  if  owDing  aoch  property.    I  can 
DO  proprietor  or  wisdom  in  selllDg  soch  lands  at  nniform  rates,  not  of  allowing  the 
choice  portions  to  be  selected  under  the  pre-emption  aot  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  par^» 

COAL. 

Since  my  last  report  much  has  been  done  toward  deyeloping  this  inportaiit  oom- 
modity  in  this  Territory,  and  to  bring  it  into  market.  Railroads  have  been  bnilt  to  all 
three  of  the  mines  east  and  south  of  Seattle :  and  abont  thirty  miles  of  rallroAd  ia  neady 
completed  to  the  Puyallap  mines  east  of  Tacoma.  Coal  of  a  very  snperior  quality  u 
being  discovered  all  along  the  foot-hills  of  the  Cascade  Honntains,  ana  in  great  abun- 
dance, which  will  soon  add  much  to  the  wealth  of  our  Territoiy. 

IMMIGBATIOK. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  Nea 
Pero^  war  in  Western  Idaho,  the  number  of  immigrants  which  were  eoming  into  the 
eastern  portion  of  this  Territory  was  unprecedented,  exceeding  by  fiff  any  former  period 
in  the  history  of  this  Territory.  The  slight  check  which  this  panic  prodneed  ia  aueady 
abont  overcome,  as  there  are  but  few  who  fear  anv  trouble  nom  the  Indiana  within 
our  own  borders,  and  most  of  the  settlers  are  already  returning  to  their  homea. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  IfcMICKEN, 
Surrejfor  General  Waekkiitom  Ibrrilory 

Hon.  J.  A.  WiLUAMAON, 

CommUeiotier  General  Land  Office,  Waaihingtanf  D.  C. 
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BXPOBT   OF   THE   BfeCBETABT  OV  THE   INTEBIOB. 


Oct. 

"1 

Dec. 

-l 

Edwin  Rlchinbon 


WIUl*tn  Jameeoo. 
W.S.CIupnika  ... 


Character  >Dd  IdoiUod  or  irork. 


Weu  bnundary  of  lawD>1iip  9  oarth,  nnn 
44  HBiit,  Hid  (ftuqnil  Ktiiiilird  nanllet  uortb, 
tbFBdgh  rftbiTM  U.  i^.  iG.  tmd  IT  aiak 

XileHanof  tairiuhLpaD.  10,  II,  dud  IJiMCtb, 
rufsa  U  ud  U  awL 

Eilcrjunof  levualil|B9,ID,  II,  and  I^Borth, 

SutHllviBluiui or  lowQiiLiip  14  nnrii).  rnngen 
SabdlTldMU  <rf  tovuUp  11  north,  ruga  38 
'luhlp  14  aarth,  tanSB  3> 
idsra  of  toirnahlp  U 


BobdlTltlon*  of  townihlp  11  twrth,  imnge  4S 

SnbdlTUoaa  and  mMsden  of  towoaUp  tO 

DOiih,  raarn  46  aaat. 
SobdlTlalaDa  and  maandan  ot  tawuUp  11 

■ortb,  raoga  46  aaat. 
Sobdlvlaiana  of  tmrutalp  19  north,  raage  W 

SiilHliTlgJona  ami  Rieaudari  ot  lownahlp  13 

SulHllvlaiuna  and  nie'an'Inn  of  towDalilp  14 

Eilariors   au<I  Kiibdl'viiioua  of  towDtdilp  6 

Bviodora  and  aubdlTlalona  of  tovoihip  C 

EiUriora  and  gnlidlvlnioDi  of  townahlp  It 

Eiloriura  and  aalKlivialona  of  townahfp  10 

Eileriwa  and   aabdUialana  of  lownahip  t  '. 

EiterJora  and  ^abdlrialODt  of  lovnahlp  9  I, 


EiteriDri 


tDvnalilp  a 

Sxt^^rlom.  a 

t4nriwtaip  ^ 


BulnlivialoQi  of  (ovaibip  10  i. 


bdtWaioDa  Ktni  ball  of  touBslilp  Vi 
.lidivlaion  >«at  half  of  tovosbU'  » 
bdtvlelous  oi  toirtishlp  »  DOTtti,  n 
iierlora  and  ■iibillvisiiins  nf  towii 


S4«n 
len  11 


PUBUC  LANDS. 


Number  of  adlM  aQrre5sd. 


i      ;      :      i 

rrlii!  1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

■ 
1 

i 

I 

i 
1 

jr.cj,|  if.ci.     m.cl\ 

1 

J 

'    we-  • 

.    1 

33.3M.TO       li      1 
tllt,»7i43        ll       1 

S3,i»«.(i:      1      1 
11  Kfi  ir.     1      1 

r«49,S6i      sTSmi      U46  0& 

»3.T01iM^ 

Sfl  se  Kj      8  le  SSJ      K  44  M 

' 

i 

^■■■■■^' ""^ 

»a.:«i.w     i'     1 

SS.n6.163      1       1 

io.on.oii      1      1 

'■  'l   ,»J 

] 

: 

""■■I 

Cmnpleled  1  rraotlona 


ciu  dflpoalt. 
Fhildepualt;  64Di^Unlt«d 


REPORT   OF    THE    SECRETAItV    OP    TUV.    IMTKRIOB 

B. — Slatmmt  q^  eonlrtoU  tel  for  tht  nnff 


Jooa    1     Siww  A  K>Ta[n..l  Sab4i*l«lods  uT  tmrndilp  n  ociiib,  nnsn  ai 

'  Kitorlon  and  BubUlvialanB  ot  townililp  IS 

Kit«rian  liiiil  ooMiviBluBn  nl  tDWiublp  II> 
I  uunli.  TODitH  VJ,  UO,  and  tl  .niiil. 

JuDB  14  '  Cbarl»  A   Whita     Fuurtfa   tunrlBrd    »u»IIcl    nortli,    (biwish 


TaulB brought  luricardrioiiiSUlsmnat  A.... 

ToUl  DDmbar  or  milHrnn 

TDUlnumbeinf  acnuanmiy«i 


nlla*  1 


M.aLJ   M.O.I.. 


IB  SI  Min  «  n 


■a  M  9«M: 


L 


Tulal  nninlKrar  pUU  and  triclnga  nulla.- 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


C. — Statement  of  special  deposits  for  the  sunrtf  of  public  lands  in  Washington  Teni^if,Jcr 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1677. 


Amount  deposited. 


Date  of  deposit.         Name  of  de)Ki8it<ir. 


For  field   For  office 


work. 


work. 


Total. 


Remarks. 


May  8. 1870  . . . 
July  27, 1876  . . 
August  4, 1876 


Henry  0.  Geigcr 


December  16, 1876.. 

December  10, 1876. 

February  7. 1877  ... 
Total 


Northern  racitic  liail- 
way  Company. 

JuaperG.  Baker 

Thomas  H.  Butcher. . . 

Robert  Airey 

George  F.  Flatau 

G.^VT  Bennett 

A.  W.  Bennett 

WillUmM.Reed 

O.  A.  Dodge 

R.  D.  Hume 

J.  G.  Megler 

John  Fitzpatriek 

Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company. 


1120  00 

'   «30  00 

ei5o  00 

103  01 

ir)  10  ''■ 

118  11 

312  00 

.-.0  00  \ 

362  00 

312  00 

:a\  (K) 

:i62  00 

312  00 

.'lO  00 

362  00 

VA  .V) 

37  .-W 

192  00 

154  r)0 

37  50 

192  00 

i.'i4  :.o 

37  50 

192  00 

154  .')0 

37  50 

192  00 

60  (H» 

18  75 

78  75 

(lO  00 

18  75 

78  75 

tJO  00 

18  75 

78  75 

60  00 

18  75 

78  75 

209  H7 

22  57 

232  54 

contract  canceled. 


2, 226  98  ;      442  67     2.  669  65 


Contract. 


Name  of  deputy. 


Philip  G.  East  wick, 


Exhibit  Xo,  1. 


Cost  of  surrey. 


224  Oct.    31.  1876 

225  I  Dec.  2<i.  1876 

226  i  Jan.     3.  1877 


Field 
work. 


William  Jameson... 

W.  S.  Chapman 

Ross  P.  Slioc<;raft  . . . 
Uni-'xpeiidotl  balance 


Total 1,:<>2  (»■: 


Ofiice 
work. 


•  fc*  .' 

*i 

'  ®  »  b 

a   . 

*«  >  S 

s-w 

«^  o  • 

o  © 

1  i^->. 

'  £  S  •  i? 

©•5 

» 

H 

412  67 


Remarks. 


§409  :2 

Si 50  oo 

.'»26  2.- 

1.0H6  00 

1«;9  ^'4 

75  00 

TO  16 

;ii5  00 

r.09  :»:{  ' 

IM)   00 

-  47 

Ti;.-  00 

;U2  i»? 

37  67  . 

350  65 

tl50  00  :    $150  00    Survey  disapprore4 
j  !     and    amount    re- 

I     turned  to  depoju- 
tor,  H.  O.  Geiger. 


754  !«l      2.  6(5'J  Cut 


Surveyor  Gknf.ual  s  Office. 

Olympia,  irtw/i.  7'..  Aug\t>tt  7,  1>'77. 


\V.  McMICKEN. 

Surveyor  (hneral  of  Washington  Territonj. 


D. — Statement  of  dtscriptirt  lisi^  sent  to  torn]  hind  ofHrc  for  th(   tixcal  yvar  ending  June  30, 

1877. 


Township. 


10  north  .. 

1 1  u«)rt  h  . . 

12  north  . . 

13  north  .. 

14  north  . . 

15  nortli  .. 

35  north  . . 

36  north  . . 
41  north  . . 
13  north  .. 

15  north  .. 

16  north  .. 

36  north  . . 

16  north  .. 

37  north  . . 
3*-  north  .. 
J'.l  north  .. 
41  north  . . 

17  north  .. 


Range.      ]  Towu.ship.        Range.       i  Township. 


1  east. 
1  east. 
1  ea.'+t. 
1  east. 
1  oast. 
1  eaut. 
1  east. 
1  t»ast. 

1  oast. 

2  east. 
2  oast. 
2  oast. 

2  east. 

3  oast. 
3  oast. 
M  oast. 
3  oast. 

3  oast. 

4  oast. 


1:^  north 
36  nort  h 

40  north 

41  north 
1?"  north 
27  n<irth 
M  north 
M2  north 
!-  north 
I'J  north 
25  north 
21  north 

25  north 

26  north 

27  north 
2'"  north 

3  nortli 

3  north 

34  nortli 


4  east. 
4  eaMt. 
4  east. 

4  oa«t. 

5  oa.st. 
5  eant. 
5  east. 

5  oast. 

6  cast. 
»i  east. 

6  east. 

7  east. 
7  east. 
7  east. 

eaxf. 

east. 
i»  east. 
10  east. 
1  west. 


i 

7 


35 
36 
37 

2:< 

34 
35 
36 
37 
11 
12 
l"- 
23 
21 
34 
35 
36 
12 
16 
17 


north 
north 
north 
north 
north 
north 
north 
north 
north 
north 
nortli 
north 
nort  h 
north 
north 
north 
north 
north 
north 


Ranjio. 


1  west. 
1  wost. 

1  WOrtt. 

2  wost. 
2  wr.st. 

2  WOMt 

2  wi'st. 

2  wost . 

3  WOMt. 

:{  wost. 

3  west. 
3  wost. 
3  wost. 
3  west. 
3  wr>\. 

west, 
wost. 

west. 


3 
4 
1 
4 


Town.ship.       Range. 


35  north 

36  north 

37  north 
13  north 
15  north 

17  north 

19  north 

20  north 

21  north 

18  north 
10  north 
20  north 

I  "^  north 
l'.>  north 
1-  north 

19  north 
10  north 

II  north 
19  north 


we.st. 

west. 

west. 
5  west. 
5  west- 
5  west. 
5  we«tt. 
5  wost. 

5  west. 
r»  west. 
0  west. 

6  west, 
weat. 
west, 
west, 
weat. 

9  west. 
9  weat. 
9  west. 


Si.'RVKYOu  Gfnfu.\l's  Offk  e, 

Ohiiiipin,  Wasli,  T.,  Afji'st  7,  l-'77. 


\V.  M(  MIC  KEN, 

Suir.  ji,,-  (riiicral  <•/  Washington  Territory. 
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E. — Statement  of  appropriation  for  incidental  expenses  of  office  of  surveyor  general  of  JVash- 

ington  Terntory  for  the  fiscal  yetii  ending  June  30,  1877. 


Date. 


18T7. 
JuDe    30 


Accoant. 


Amoant.  '     Date. 


Amount  of  aocoDDtn  for- 
warded for  incidental  ex-  | 
penses  for  fiscal  year  end-  ' 
fog  this  date :|1.499  H6 

Balance !  14 


1876. 
July    31 


1,500  00 


Appropriation. 


Amount  of  appropriation 
for  the  6M>.aI  year  ending 
June  30,  1877.. 


Amount. 


$1,500  00 


1,500  00 


SURVETOH  Geitbbal'b  OFncE. 

Olympia,  Wa§h.  T.,  August  7, 1877. 


W.  McMICKEN. 
Surveyor  General  qf  Watkmgtan  Territory. 


F. — Statement  of  the  appropriation  for  salary  of  the  surreyor  general  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory and  clerks  in  his  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 


Date. 


18T7. 
Jane    90 


Account. 


11 
Amount  i    Date. 


I 


Appropriation. 


Amount  paid  aurveyor  gen- 
eral ana  clerks  in  nis  office 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
this  date 

Amount  overdrawn  fjrom  spe- 
cial deposit  fund 

Balance  unexpended 


#7.525.00 

9S6  37 
122  44 

7.  87:l  81 

1876. 
I  Aug.   15 


1877. 
Mar.     3 


Appropriation  for  salary  of 
surveyor  general  and 
clerks  in  his  office  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,1877 


Deficiency  appropriation  — 
Special   deposits  for   office 
work 


Amount 


r.o6ri4 

400  00 
412  67 


7,  dZi  81 


Slrvetob  General's  Office. 

Olgmpia,  Wash.  T.,  August  7, 1877. 


W.  McMICKEN, 
Surveyor  General  of  Wa9Kingtoi\i  TerriUtry. 


G. — Estimated  amount  required  for  the  surreying  serrii^  in  Wanhington  Ttrritory  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  HO,  lb79. 

^  FOR   FIELD  WORK. 

•  ^^ 

For  Burvej'iug  30  miles  of  standard  Hues,, at  $16 S-^^^ 

For  survey iu};r  15  miles  ot  standard  lines,  at  %Vi 180 

For  survey iug  756  miles  of  township  lines,  at  $14 10, 584 

For  surveying  474  miles  of  townsliip  lines,  at  $10 4, 740 

For  surveying  3,820  miles  of  section  lines,  at  $12 45, 840 

For  surveying  3,360  miles  of  section  lines,  at  $8 20, 880 

$88,704 

FOR   OFFICE  WORK. 

For  salary  of  surveyor  general $2, 500 

For  salary  of  chief  clerk 1, 600 

For  salary  of  chief  draughtsman 1, 500 

For  salary  of  assistant  draughtsman 1, 200 

For  salary  of  three  copying  clerks 3, 600 

For  rent  of  office,  fuel,  lights,  pay  of  messenger,  and  other  incidental 
expenses 2,000 

12,400 

Total  estimate 101,104 

W.  McMICKEN, 
Sui-veyor  (renei-al  of  JVashington  Territory. 
Surveyor  General's  Office, 

OlymjnQf  Wash,  J.,  August  7^  1877. 


842  BEPORT  OF  THE  8E0R&TABT  OF  THE  IKTEUOB. 

O. — ReptMTt  of  the  Burdfffor  general  of  Oregon. 

Office  Umited  States  Surveyor  Gshbral, 

PortloMdy  Or€g.f  Ame^ut  ^  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  thehonor  herewith  to  aabniit  in  daplioate  my  Mintiml  report  of  tlitotimri^ 
HIT  district  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1876,  accompanied  by  tftbnlar  atalMRnti  -m 
oUows : 

A.— Statement  showing  the  condition  of  contracts  which  were  not  doiMfd  ttt  datft  Of 
ast  annaal  report. 

B.-— Statement  of  contracts  made  for  the  snrrey  of  public  lands  in  the  distrlot  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1877. 

C— Statement  of  original  plats  of  pablic  sorveys  and  copies  transmitted  since  Jone  30, 
1876,  showing  areas  of  pablic  lands  surveyed,  Ac. 

D.— Statement  of  original  plats  of  mining  claims  and  copies  transmitted  tUnoe  Jmm 
30, 1876. 

£. — Statement  of  salaries  paid  surveyor  general  and  the  clerks  of  his  office  In  ftwal 
year  ending  Jane  30, 1877. 

F. — Statement  of  condition  of  special  deposits  for  survey  of  pttblio  Isndl  in  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1877.  • 

G. — Statement  of  condition  of  the  appropriation  for  incidental  expense,  &o.»  for  fiscal 
year  ending  Jnne  30, 1877. 

H.— Estimate  of  ^nds  required  for  the  surveying  service  in  Oregon  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jnne  30, 1879; 

In  Oregon,  agriculture  is  and  will  continncto  be  the  chief  pursuit  of  her  people.  li 
is  the  dominant  interest,  favored  by  every  natural  condition.  fL  fresh  uid  proUfie 
soil ;  a  soft  and  genial  climate,  shading  from  season  to  season  by  mild  gradawuMie  ^ 
temperature;  the  unfailing  supply  and  even  distribution  of  moisture,  and  the  admira- 
ble diversity  of  woods,  rivers,  and  plains,  combine  to  distinguish  this  yonaff  State  ae 
the  Acadia  of  the  thrifty  husbandman — a  land  rich  in  all  the  good  gifts  of  the  garden 
and  field.  Beautiful  and  industrious  homes,  civilization's  first  temples,  will  duster 
thickly  here,  and  the  golden  sheaf  of  Ceres,  not  inaptly  quartered  as  a  symbol  on  the 
shield  of  the  State,  will  lie  at  every  'door. 

Wheat  is  the  principal  crop  grown,  the  yield  being  enormous  and  the  grain  plnmn 
and  heavy,  often  weighing  from  65  to  69  pounds  to  the  measured  busheC  GoJd  soil 
prodaoes  from  25  to  45  bushels  per  acre,  and  no  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  has  been 
known  since  the  settlement  of  the  coantry.  Chinch-bags,  grasshoppers,  rust,  and  mil- 
dews have  never  yet  ravaged  the  fields  of  the  Oregon  farmer,  or  clouded  the  prospects 
of  a  bounteons  harvest. 

In  the  year  1870>71,  there  were  shipped  from  Portland  and  Astoria,  Oreg.,  to  Eu- 
rope, 189,1592  centals  of  wheat,  of  the  value  of  $:{79,6c<8.  In  the  year  187.V*76,  there 
were  shipped  from  these  ports  to  the  same  destiuation  stxtv-fonr  cargoes,  embracing 
1,739,231  centals  of  wheat  and  89,529  barrels  of  flour ;  value,  $3,606,129.  From  Angost,. 
Ier76,  to  January,  1877,  there  were  exported  to  Europe  59  cargoes,  being  1,275,303  cen- 
tals of  wheat  and  103,437  barrels  of  flour ;  value,  ^'ij>il7 ,7'ii).  Large  amonuts  were 
shipped  to  other  ports,  as  follows: 

To  China,  iu  1875-76, 11,573  barrels  of  flour ;  value,  ?i45,35I.  To  British  Columbia,  in 
1875-76,10,841  barrels  of  flour;  value,  $83,845.  To  Saudwicb  Islands, M)83  barrels 
of  flour;  value,  $5,876.  To  San  Francisco,  from  July  1,  1W5,  to  June  :{0fi^6,  59,870 
"barrels  of  flour  and  239,075  ceutals  of  wheat.*  To  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska,  in  1875-7(^, 
^2,152  barrels  of  flour  and  13,112  centals  of  wheat. 

The  figures  representing  the  wheat  and  flour  shipped  directly  to  Europe  for  the  period 
from  August,  1876,  to  January,  1877,  do  not,  it  must  be  remembered,  include  the  entire 
products  of  that  year ;  as  large  quantities  were  shipped  to  China,  the  islands,  San 
Francisco,  and  northern  ports;  besides  considerable  quantities  were  housed  in  view  of 
an  expected  rise  in  prices.  Ttiese  flattering  results  were  attained  with  little  exertion 
and  a  very  limite<l  assistance  of  the  scientific  method  of  farming.  In  concluding  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  magnificent  specimens  of  Oregon 
wheat  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  attracted  universal  attention,  and  secured  to  the 
State  the  award  of  several  important  medals  and  diplomas. 

Oats  rank  next  in  importance  to  wheat.  They  yield  prolifically,  and  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity. The  standard  weight  is  36  pounds  per  bushel,  and  from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  are 
produced  to  the  acre.  Besides  supplying  the  home  demand,  large  quantities  are 
shipped  abroad.    Barley  and  rye  produce  abundantly,  as  indeed  do  all  the  cereals. 

The  grasses,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  grow  abundantly.  Timothy  grass  is  the 
staple  for  hay  ;  and  on  suitable  ground  an  average  of  three  tons  is  cut  to  the  acre. 

Flax  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  Western  Oregon ; 
the  soil  and  climate  of  this  section  of  the  State  being  eminently  suitable  to  the  growth 
of  the  valuable  plant.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  entirely  for  the  seed,  some  of  which 
was  manufactured  into  oil  and  cake,  and  the  remainder  exported.  The  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  the  fiber  having  attracted  the  attention  of  enterprising  persons,  shipments  of 
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the  same  were  made  to  New  York  and  the  Uuited  Kincdoin,  bs  an  ex  •eriineof,  with  the 
happiest  resalt.  The  lint  is  of  superior  strensth.  niieness,  letij^th,  color,  and  gloss. 
Large  orders  have  already  be^n  received  from  the  East  and  from  Enrope;  and  the  cnl- 
tare  of  the  higher  qualities  of  fibrous  flax  will  hereafter  be  pursued  in  Oregon  with 
every  prospect  of  a  generous  reward. 

Hops  do  finely  here,  and  are  being  extensively  cultivated.  Superior  tonic  properties 
are  attributed  to  the  local  article.    Toe  yield  is  from  1,300  to  2,900  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Vegetables,  the  finest  in  the  world,  are  produced  abundantly  in  the  rich,  loamy  soil 
of  Western  Oregon.  Potatoes,  onions,  and  cabbage,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  staple  products 
of  the  garden,  thrive  equally  well ;  and  for  size,  texture,  and  flavor  are  not  anywhere 
excelled.  From  one  hnudred  and  fifty  to  three  hnndr<9d  bushels  of  potatoes  are  gath- 
ered from  one  acre  of  land,  and  some  beaver  dam  fsirms  along  the  Columbia  and  Lower 
Willamette  Rivers  have  produced  1,200  bushels  of  onions  to  the  acre.  Neither  potato 
buss  nor  x)otato  disease  have  ever  appeared. 

Fruits,  great  and  small,  are  grown  in  magnificent  profusion  in  the  valleys  and  along 
the  foot  hills  <»f  the  mountains.  For  apples,  pears,  plums,  prunes,  and  cherries,  this 
State  will  contest  the  palm  with  any  State  in  the  Union.  Oregon  fruits  are  every- 
where at  a  premium,  tm  account  of  size,  delicacy  of  pulp,  and  richness  of  flavor.  The 
trees  are  healthy,  grow  vigorously,  and  bear  early  and  most  profuiely.  Plums  and 
prunes  are  being  cultivated  for  drying  purposes,  under  the  Plnmmer  and  Aldon  pro- 
cesses, and  the  business  has  proven  to  be  highly  remunerative.  A  farm  near  Portland 
sold  from  one  orchard  of  3|  acres  $2,200  worth  of  plums  and  prunes  to  one  of  the 
local  fruit  drying  estoblishments ;  and  this  case  is  but  a  sample  of  many.  The  smaller 
fruits,  straw lierries,  raspberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries,  of  a  delicious  quality,  are 
abundantly  produced.  Wild  fruits  are  a1(>o  plentiful.  Oregon  dried  fruits  are  exten- 
sively shipped  to  San  Francisco,  New  York,  China,  Japan,  South  America,  Australia, 
and  other  ports. 

HERDS  AND  FIX>CKS. 

The  mild,  moist  climate  and  almost  continually  green  pasturage  of  Oregon  favor  the 
business  of  stock  raising  in  a  high  degree.  Vast  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  graze  upon 
bunch  grass  plains  of  the  great  region  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  the  winters 
ordinarily  being  so  warm  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  feed.  It  in  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness now,  and  when  proper  railroad  connections  with  the  great  cattle  markets  East 
shall  be  secured,  cattle  raising  will  be  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  State.  No  State 
in  the  Union  excels  Oregon  for  natural  adaptation  to  sheep  raising.  The  wool  from 
here  has  a  high  reputation  in  Eastern  markets,  and  is  noted  for  the  length,  fineness,  and 
silky  softness  of  its  fiber.  The  breed  of  sheep  are  being  rapidly  improved  by  importa- 
tion of  the  best  blood.    The  wool  clip  of  Oregon  in  IH76  was  3,ir)0,000  pounds. 

Dairies,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  pastoral  advantages  of  the  country,  are  suc- 
cessfully carried  on.  Oregon  butter  and  cheese  have  gained  an  enviable  reputation 
wherever  they  have  become  known,  and  as  yet  but  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
their  manufacture.  The  everliving  ])astnrage  of  the  river  vales  and  mountain  ranges 
give  an  assurance  of  success  to  dairymen.  There  is  a  constant  borne  deinand,  an«l  the 
surplus  prtnUicts  of  the  dairy  are  exported  to  various  Pacific  p)rts. 

COMMERCE  AND   IN1>USTRV. 

The  commercial  independence  of  Oregon  is  an  achievementof  the  recent  past. 

Fur  long  years  this  State  served  a  bitter  and  harassing  vassalage  to  California,  draw- 
ing its  supplies  from  San  Francisco,  and  shipped  thither  all  its  products,  which  were 
exported  either  to  the  Eastern  States  or  foreign  countries  under  the  label  of  the  Golden 
State.  This  is  all  changed  now,  and  Oregon  is  bt coming  favorably  known  in  the  com- 
mercial f»orts  of  the  world. 

We  ship  wheat,  flour,  dried  fruits,  salmon,  and  beef  directly  to  England ;  flour  and 
salmon  to  China  and  Sandwich  Islands  ;  lumber  to  South  America  and  Australia,  and 
get  in  return  mercantile  wares  from  those  countries.  In  1H71-72  only  twelve  vessels 
were  loaded  for  Kfiglaud ;  in  1^75- '76,  sixty-five  vessels. 

The  number  of  foreign  charters  is,  therefore,  rapidly  augmenting.  But  our  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  world  will  not  be  fully  established  until  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivers  become  connected  by  transcontinental  railroads  with 
the  great  ports  of  the  Atlantic  side. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  railroad  connection.  I  will  say  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  lanjinid  pulse  of  rivalry  is  quickening  for  conclusive  action,  and  that 
some  action  will  be  taken  at  the  meeting  of  next  Congress  which  will  insure  the 
speedy  attainment  of  a  result  so  long  desired. 

Passing  from  the  purely  commercial  to  the  industrial  interests  of  Oregon,  a  rapid  and 
most  encouraging  progress  is  to  be  noted.  Tiie  salmon  fisheries  on  the  Columbia  River, 
though  of  recent  tstablishment,  employ  a  large  capital  and  return  heavy  profits. 
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The  taking  and  canning  of  these  excellent  fish  oonstitnte,  in  fact,  the  moat  tiirivlBii 
indnstrr  of  tne  State.  Some  thirty  canneries  are  now  in  fall  operation,  with  a  worUag 
fbroe  of  fh>m  fbnr  to  fkwe  thonsand  men. 

In  1876.  428,730  cans  of  salmon  were  pnt  np  hj  the  seventeen  oaoneries  thea  artat' 
ing,  and  tor  the  present  season,  1877,  600,000  cans  may  be  stated  as  a  fiiir  aatimafci  of 
the  products. 

Two  years  ago  the  canneries  tried  the  experiment  of  canning  beef  for  shlimMnt  to 
Enffland.  with  most  satisiitctory  results.  In  1876  the  canneries  shipped  38,950  aaoa  of 
boM,  and  this  branch  of  the  business  wiU  nndonbtedly  increase  lacgelj  in  Hm  near 
future. 

The  woolen  factories  of  the  State  are  thoroughly  conducted,  and  are  in  a  high  degree 
prosperous.  There  are  four  now  in  operation  at  select  points,  and  their  manafactnie 
of  eassimeres.  flannels,  and  blankets  nave  a  high  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  meet  witn  a  ready  sale.  Oregon  blankets  command  the  best  prices  in  New  York. 
Tliese  establishments  consume  about  1,S50,000  pounds  of  raw  material  annually.  The 
goods  manufactured  represent  a  gold  value  of  $1,000,000. 

Flour  keeps  pace  with  wheat  culture.  There  are  quite  a  number  at  first  class  mills 
in  the  State,  run  by  water  and  steam,  with  the  capacity  of  600  barrels  of  106  ponnds 
each  per  day.  The  surplus  product  is  shipped  to  England,  China,  and  other  ports, 
where,  on  account  of  superior  quality,  it  commands  the  uighest  price. 

Lnmbering  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  branches  of  local  induatry. 
We  have  almost  inexhaustible  forests  of  the  finest  timber  known.  The  Oregon  exhibit 
of  staple  and  fimoy  lumber  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration 
'  of  all  present.  The  best  ship  timber  in  use  is  obtained  fkom  our  woods  at  Cooa  and 
Taquina  Bays,  Port  Orford.  and  at  many  places  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivors. 
Extensive  mills  are  established,  man v  of  which  turn  out  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  feet  of  lumber  each  day.  The  lumber,  over  and  above  home  oonsnmp- 
tion,  is  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  China,  South  America,  and  the  Sandwich  Islandfs. 
The  annual  export  is  estimated  at  100,000,000  feet. 

MINES  AND  MIMING. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  has  not  been  fully  developed,  for  want  of  auffioient 
capital,  but  mining  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  leading  iuteiest^  of  the  country.  It  is 
certain  that  immense  bodies  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  cinnabar  ore  exiat  in 
various  pari»  of  the  State,  and  many  valuable  mines  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Oregon 
are  being  sncoessfnlly  workt-d.  The  annual  gold  product  of  the  State  is  al>ont 
$1,500,000.  Very  extensive  coal  beds  have  been  discovered,  and  some  of  them  are 
being  vigorously  developed. 

PUBLIC  SURVEYS  IN  OREGON. 

I  have  to  say  that  the  delsy  of  Congress  in  passing  the  sppropriation  for  surveys 
last  year  materially  affected  the  prosecution  of  Held  work  in  this  district,  as  the  usoal 
letter  of  instructions  from  your  office  reached  us  so  late  in  the  summer  that  the  depu- 
ties, for  the  most  part  of  the  work,  were  unable  to  take  the  field.  The  surveys  were, 
however,  contracted  for  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  appropriation,  and  are  now  being 
executed.  Some  work  was  and  is  now  being  done  near  Harney  Lake  and  along  Camp 
Creek,  Eastern  Oregon,  and  a  limited  amount  in  Nebalem  Valley,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  The  subdivisional  surveys  authorized  b^  the  government  on  Siletz 
Indian  reservation  were  completed  and  the  returns  submitted  and  approved. 

There  is  every  promise  of  a  fine  open  season  the  current  year,  and  the  surveys  will 
be  forwarded  with  as  much  dispatch  as  possible.  The  work  proposed  for  the  current 
year  is  under  contract,  and  has  been  distributed  throughout  the  State  with  a  con- 
scientious regard  for  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  service. 

The  estimates  for  surveys  in  Oregon  for  1879  are  based  upon  a  candid  opinion  of  the 
absolute  requirements  of  the  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  meet  with  your  approv- 
al and  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

SWAMP  LANDS. 

Swamp  land  selections,  comprehending  a  vast  area  of  country,  have  been  reported 
to  this  office  by  the  authorities  of  the  State,  and  will  be  considered  and  passed  upon 
as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit. 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE    hCIIOOLS. 

There  is,  I  presume,  no  State  in  the  Union  better  provided  with  public  and  private 
schools  than  the  State  of  Oregon,  as  is  shown  by  the  following,  compile  I  from  the  bien- 
nial report  of  the  snpcrinteudent  of  puHlic  instruction  for  the  year  ISTS-TO:  Number 
of  public  schools  in  the  State,  745 ;  of  this  number,  2(5  colleges  and  academies.    Num- 
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ber  of  private  achools,  132;  makiDg  a  total  of  877  schools.  Numbar  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  public  schools,  24,854 ;  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  public  schoolSi 
18,005;  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  private  schools,  3,355;  total,  21,360. 

To  conclude  this  brief  summary  of  resources,  d&c,  of  the  State,  permit  me  to  say  that 
Oreffon  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  portions  of  the  United  States.  The  death  rate  of 
the  State  is  less  than  that  of  any  State  or  Territory  except  Idaho. 

Taxation  is  quite  reasonable  and  the  public  indebtedness  not  large,  being  in  fact 
limited  by  constitutional  enactment. 
Very  respectfully, 

BEN.  SIMPSON, 
Surveyor  General  of  Oregon. 
Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

CUnMiueeioner  Qi'neral  Land  Office,  Washingtonf  D.  C. 
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'B.^JStatemeni  i^0fpropri»tion/6r  tairoajror  jfenenU  of  Ongon  mtkd  the  tilerkM  in  ki$  oj^oefir 

iheJUcal  ifear  mtaing  June  30, 1877. 


Db. 

Cb. 

Batei 

How  expended. 

Amount 

Date. 

Appropriation. 

ABMMBt 

Sept  30, 187f 
Dec.   31,1816 
ICaf.  31,1877 
June  30,1877 

Ttt  amoaiit  paid  tnrreyoir  feo- 
enil  ftnd  the  clerks  In  bla 
office.  M  per  moeonnU  ren- 

1876. 

ToMDonnt  paid  enrrejor  gen- 
eral end  the  clerke  in  hU 
office,  ee  per  eceonnti  ren- 
dered in  ine  foanh  qnmrter 
18T6. 

To  amonnt  paid  inrreyor  gen- 
eml  end  the  clerks  in  his 
office,  as  per  aocoonte  ren- 
dered in  the  ftist  quarter 

isn. 

Toamonnt  paid  snrveyorg  en- 
oral  and  the  cleru  in  his 
office,  as  per  soooants  ren- 
dered in  the  second  quarter 
18n. 

Balance  ..■ 

I8.4S5  00 

^025  00 

1,435  00 

1,886  10 

04 

Jn\7    1,1876 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Bj  amount  of  appro- 
prUtionB  fbr  the 
fiscal  vear  ending 
Jvne  30, 1877. 

r.761  XA 

Total 

7.761  14 

7,761  14 

OmcK  UlriTBD  States  Survbtob  Obmebal, 

PorHand,  Oreg.,  June  30, 1877. 


BSV.  SIMPSON, 
VfdUd  SUUtt  8wr9aifar  O^ntralt  OngoH. 
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Q. — Statemmt  of  oppropriaHon  for  Ucidentftfexpeiue  of  office  ofinrv^r  gtwral  €f  Oregon 

»  forfleeal  year  ending  June  90,  m77. 
Dr.  Cb. 


Date. 


1878. 
Sept.  30 


Dec.  31 


18T7. 
31 


Jane  30 


To  amoiint  of  disbanementa  in 
tbeqaartereodinjcSeptemlwr 
30,  1876,  as  per  aocoante  ren- 
dered.  

To  lunoant  of  diebnrsementii  in 
the  quarter  oadlog  December 
31, 1070,  aa  per  aceuants  ren- 
dered  

To  arooQQt  of  dlsboraementa  in 
the  quarter  ending  March  31, 
]877,aa  per  aoeonntarendered 

To  amount  of  diabaraementa  in 
the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
ltfn,aa  per  aooounta  rendered 

nnex])enaed  balance 

Total 


Amount 


1280  36 


ao3so 


856  83 


551  99 

wo  30 


1.500  00 


Date. 


1876. 
July  1 


By  amount  of  appropriation 
for  incidental  expeneea, 
Ac,  for  the  ilacal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1677 


To«al. 


Amonnl 


11,500  00 


1,500  00 


OmcB  Uritbd  Statbs  Survktob  Obhbbal, 

ParUoMdt  Or^.,  J«nm  30, 1877. 


BEN.  SIMPSON, 
TTaUtd  8tak9  Swntffor  GemrtU,  Ongon. 


EeUwuUe  qffnnde  rtqnined  for  the  enrveging  emvioe  in  Uie  dktriet  of  Oregon  for  ike  Jleeai 

gear  ending  June  30, 18^. 

VOR  FIELD  WORK. 

For  ranning,  measaring,  and  marking  the  following  lines  within  the  agrioal- 
taral  and  timbered  districts  of  Western  Oregon : 

For  surveying  160  miles  standard  'lines,  at  $16 $960  00 

For  surveying  1,600  miles  snbdivisional  lines,  at  |10 16,000  00 

For  surveying  300  miles  exterior  lines,  at  $14 4, '200  00 

For  surveys  in  Eastern  Oregon : 

For  surveying  24  miles  of  standard  lines,  at  $16 384  00 

For  surveying  120  miles  exterior  lines,  at  $14 1,680  00 

For  surveying  600  miles  snbdi visional  lines,  at  $10 6,000  00 

For  surveying  100  miles  of  standard  lines,  at  $10 1,000  00 

For  surveying  840  miles  of  exterior  lines,  at  $7 5,880  00 

For  surveying  4,200  miles  subdi visional  lines,  at  $6 25, 200  00 

Total  amount  for  field  work 61,304  00 

FOR  OFFICE  WORK. 

For  salary  of  surveyor  general 2,500  00 

For  salary  of  chief  clerk 1,800  00 

For  pay  of  two  draughtsmen 2,900  00 

For  p^  of  four  transcribing  clerks 4,800  00 

Total  amount  for  office  work 12,000  00 

FOR  INCIDENTAL  EXPENSE. 

For  pay  of  messenger,  purchase  of  stationery,  and  incidental  expense  of 

office  of  surveyor  general  in  Oregon 1,500  00 

BEN.  SIMPSON, 
United  States  Surveyor  Oeneralj  Oregon, 

23  I 
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P. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  California. 

United  States  Surveyor  General's  Officb, 

San  FrandBoOf  September  13, 1877. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  Rubmit,  in  duplicate,  the  annual  report  of  thia  oflBce  in  re- 
lation to  the  surveying  service  in  California  during  the  fiaoal  year  ending  June  90, 
18n. 

I  also  forward  tabular  statements,  in  duplicate,  as  follows: 

A. — Statement  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for 
1876-'77,  and  payable  from  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year. 

B. — Statement  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for 
California  with  deputy  surveyors,  for  surveys  of  public  lands  during  the  fiscal  year 
1876-77,  and  payable  from  the  private  deposits  made  in  conformity  with  the  act  of 
May  20,  1862,  and  March  3, 1871. 

BB.— Statement  of  coniraots  entered  into  by  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for 
California  with  deputy  surveyors,  for  surveys  of  private  land  claims  during  the  fiscal 
year  1876-77,  and  payable  from  the  appropriation  of  (5,000  for  surveys  of  prirate  la^d 
claims  during  the  fiscal  year. 

C— Statement  of  surveys  of  mines  in  California  during  the  fiscal  year  1876-77,  made 
in  conformity  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  10, 1872. 

D. — Statement  showing  number  of  miles  surveyed  in  California  to  Jane  30, 1877. 

E. — List  of  lands  surveyed  in  California  from  July  1, 1876,  to  June  30, 1877. 

F. — Statement  of  plats  made  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for 
California  during  the  fiscal  year  1876-77. 

O.^Statement  of  transcripts  of  field  notes  of  public  sur\'eys  sent  to  the  department 
at  Washington  from  the  ofiloe  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for  California, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1876-77. 

H. — Statement  of  descriptive  notes,  decrees  of  court,  &c.,  of  private  land  claims,  to 
accompany  plats  for  patents  compiled  for  transmission  to  the  department  at  WasAiing- 
ton  during  the  fiscal  year  1876-77. 

I. — Statement  of  special  deposits  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  in  California  daring 
the  fiscal  year  1876-77. 

J. — Statement  of  special  deposits  for  the  survey  of  mining  claims  in  California  daring 
the  fiscal  year  1876-77. 

K.— Statement  of  accounts  of  deputy  surveyors  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the 
snrveyH  of  public  lands  in  California  during  the  fincal  year  1876-77. 

L.— Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  ofilce  rent,  stationery,  pay  of  messen- 
ger, and  incidental  expeuHes  of  the  otUco  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for  Cali- 
fornia during  the  fiscal  year  ld7G-77. 

M. — Account  of  approprintiou  for  the  salary  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general 
during  the  fiscal  year  1876-77. 

N. — Statonieut  of  account  of  appropriation  for  compensation  of  clerks  and  dranghts- 
men  in  the  oflice  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for  California  during  the  fiscal 
year  1876-77. 

O. — Statement  of  special  individual  deposits  with  the  United  St^t«8  assistant  treas- 
urer at  San  Francisco,  daring  the  fiscal  year  187ti-77,  for  compensation  of  clerks  and 
draughtsmen  in  the  ofiice  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for  Califoruja. 

P.-— Statement  of  special  deposit  account  for  the  fiscal  year  lfc76-77. 

PP. — Stateuieut  of  account  paid  from  appropriation  for  survey  of  private  land  claims 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  11^77. 

SURVEY   OF  PUBLIC   LANDS. 

The  scant  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  during  the 
last  year  being  entirely  inadequate  for  the  survey  of  all  such  lands  as  were  required 
for  immediate  settlement;  and,  at  the  then  reduced  rates  of  compensation  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  field  work,  it  being  impossible  to  find  competent  deputies  who  were  willing 
to  accept  contracts  under  the  government,  it  became  necessary  for  settlers,  desiring 
surveys  to  be  made,  to  advance  the  funds  necessary  to  pay  for  the  work. 

This  has  been  something  of  a  hardship  upon  settlers  who  required  surveys  to  be 
made,  since  of  the  monej;/}  advanced  for  the  work  nothing  could  be  refunded  above  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  government  for  the  field  work,  whatever  excess  paid  therefor 
being  lost  to  tlie  depositor. 

This  has  caused  much  complaint  and  dissatisfaction,  which,  however,  has  in  part 
been  remedied  by  the  restoration  of  the  original  rates  of  eonipeusation  for  field  work. 

In  thi^  connection,!  think  it  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the 
embarrassments  and  substantial  evils  resulting  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  annual 
approprii.t  oiis  by  Uongiess  for  the  land  surveys  in  California.     Although  most  of  the 
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plain,  and  all  of  the  arid  waste  lands  in  Southern  California,  have  long  since  been  sur- 
veyed by  the  (i^vemment,  there  are  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  unsurveyed, 
mauy  fertile  valleys,  well  watered,  and  very  desirable  as  homes  for  settlers. 

It  would  greatly  promote  the  well-being  of  the  State  if  such  places  were  as  speedily 
as  possible  surveyed  by  the  governmeut,  aud  such  lands  as  are  covered  by  valuable 
forests  of  timber  should,  by  all  means,  be  surveyed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  timber,  siuce  experience 
teaches  that  without  private  ownership  it  is  impositible  to  preserve  the  forest  lands 
from  utter  ruin. 

Under  this  head,  I  would  suggest  to  the  department  that  the  present  appropriation 
for  clerical  and  draughting  service  iu  the  office  is  far  from  being  sufficient  for  the  com- 
pensation of  such  a  force  as  is  absolutely  necesaary  for  the  proper  execution  of  the  pub- 
lic work  demanded. 

SrTKVKYS  OF  SPANISH   GRANTS. 

The  subject  of  Spanish  grants  has  been  prolific  of  many  troubles  in  California  ever 
since  the  organization  of  toe  boarl  of  land  comiiiissiouers,  iu  1851,  for  the  settlement 
thereof;  and  the  expensive  delays  incident  to  tbe  contirmation  or  rejection  of  these 
claims  before  tbe  courts  of  the  Unit«^«l  Stages,  and  to  the  settlement  of  boundaries  by 
the  courts,  and  by  tbe  Department  of  the  Interior,  have  been  very  serious  drawbacks 
to  the  permanent  settlement  and  substantial  improvement  of  tbe  country,  and  to  the 
development  of  the  agricultural  resources  thereof. 

This  has  resulted  from  tbe  want  of  **xperience  rather  than  from  any  other  cause. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  land  commissioutirs,  although  doubiless  emiuently 
learned  in  their  profession,  were  nufatuiliar  with  the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  country 
and  their  manner  of  doing  business,  and,  probably,  not  conversant  with  the  language 
in  which  the  original  title  papers  of  these  grants  were  written  ;  they  bad,  therefore,  to 
trust  to  such  translators  as  they  could  obtain,  who  were,  unfortunately,  often  unskilled 
in  the  nse  of  either  the  Spanish  or  the  English  language. 

From  such  data  as  generally  crude,  and  often  incorrect,  translations  of  the  original 
title  papers,  and  the  oral  testimony  of  illiterate  witnesses,  given  through  the  media  of 
unskilled  interpreters,  tbe  commission  attempted  to  dx  certainly  the  locations  and 
boundaries  of  the  claims  before  them  for  adjudication,  without  being  aware  of  the  fact 
that  in  a  majority  of  tbe  eases  before  them  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  ascertain 
tbe  boundaries  of  these  claims,  or  the  proper  locations  thereof,  without  an  examina- 
tion upon  the  ground  by  some  one  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  original  title 
papers  and  the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

The  reHult  of  this  has  been  that  many  of  these  grants  have  been,  by  decree,  improp- 
erly located,  including  land  not  embraced  within  the  calls  of  the  title  papers,  aud  ej-- 
cluding  lauds  embraced  therein.  It  will  be  many  years  before  the  evil  eftecte  resulting 
from  these  causes  shall  cease  to  bo  felt  iu  this  country  ;  but  although  it  is  too  late  to 
remedy  the  misfortunes  which,  by  this  system  of  settling  Spaninh  land  titles,  have 
been  entaiKd  upon  California,  thy  experit*nce  thus  acquired  may  serve  as  a  wholesome 
lesson  for  the  future  to  those  who  may  have  the  control  of  such  matters  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  territory'  of  the  United  States  in  which  are  located  ancient  grants  of 
land,  ujade  by  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Mexico, aud  which  have  yet  to  be  adju- 
dicated and  located. 

The  titles  of  nearly  all  of  the  Spanish  grants  in  this  country  have  been  finally  either 
confirmed  or  rejectee^  by  the  courts,  but  many  cases  are  pending  still  on  the  question 
of  survey,  and  many  suits  are  pending  before  the  courts  of  the  country,  and  many 
more,  resulting  from  the  causes  above  referred  to,  will  doubtless  be  commenced. 

MINKKAL  LANDS   AND   MINING. 

Applications  for  mineral  surveys  have  incre.jtsed  during  the  last  year,  caused,  no 
doubtj  to  some  extent  by  mining  reverses  in  Nevada,  which  have  induced  capital  to 
seek  investments  in  Calif«>rnia. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  that  not  only  many  new  mines  have  been  located,  but  iu 
many  mines  heretofore  abandoned  work  has  been  resumed,  all  of  which  has  giveu  a 
new  impetus  to  the  mining  interests  of  California. 

In  this  connection  I  will  refer  to  the  **  petroleum  "  interests  of  this  country,  which 
bid  fair  in  the  future  to  play  an  inii»ortaut  part  in  the  industrial  enterprises  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  considerable  excitement  in  the  country  in  relation 
to  the  discovery  of  petroleum  springs  in  Oitferent,  parts  of  the  State,  but  princ  pally  iu 
that  portion  of  the  county  of  Santa  Barbara  now  embraced  in  the  county  of  Ven- 
tura. A  number  of  yiersons  were  engage<l  and  some  capital  expended  in  prospecting 
for  oil.  After  a  little  time,  however,  as  nothing  satisfactory  resulted  therefrom,  these 
enterprises  were  abandoned.  Recently  this  business  has  been  renewed,  and  i)ersons 
with  experience  acquired  in  the  oil  regions  of  the  East  have  been  employed  in  devel- 
oping »ho8e  latent  sources  of  wealtb,  aud  with  the  most  satisfactory  result. 

In  the  Ventura  district  there  are  sinne  eleven  'roducing  well"*,  v\\iv\.  v\^\  v>v\sb  \i<^\ft\i'3L!^ 
bten  ujade  that  does  not  give  evidence  of  petroleum. 
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On  the  edge  of  Tnlare  Valley  there  is  also  a  district  of  country  which  gives  abaDdaot 
cTidence  of  oeingrioh  in  petroleom,  and  for  the  development  of  which  capital  is  now 
being  invested.  ' 

I  have  no  doabt  bnt  that  these  enterprises  will  prove  to  be  largely  remnnentive  to 
the  parties  engaged  therein,  and  will  add  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  State. 

DBSBirr  UIND8  AND  IRRIGATION. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  the  annnal  rainfall  is  sufficient  i^neraltj,  if  not 
always,  to  ipsnre  a  good  crop,  hence  the  eagerness  with  which  the.  settler  seeks  a  home 
in  that  region,  since  he  can  there  locate  with  his  family  on  a  small  tract  of  land  with- 
out the  constant  fear  of  perishing  fh>m  drought,  while  on  the  plains  in  the  valleys  of 
Southern  California,  no  matter  how  fertile  the  soil  may  be,  no  prudent  man  will  ven- 
ture to  make  a  permanent  settlement  upon  land  which  cannot  be  irrigated. 

This  region  is  subject  to  seasons  of  drought,  during  which  the  whole  country  becomes 
an  absolute  desert,  except  such  spots  as  can  be  artificially  watered.  The  ancient 
records  of  the  country  show  that  in  Southern  California  seasons  of  extreme  drooglit 
have  been  of  frequent  occnrrence  ever  since  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  tbe 
Spaniiirds ;  that  ohen  the  stock  have  perished  with  hunirer  and  thirst,  and  that  some- 
times, by  order  of  the  government,  a  large  portion  have  lieeu  destroyed  ao  that  a  rem- 
nant might  be  saved.  Indeed,  almost  the  whole  of  Southern  California,  exoept  such 
portions  as  can  be  irrigated,  may  properly  be  considered  as  desert  lands,  ainoe  the  plaiiis 
and  vallevs  of  that  region,  although  iu  fertility  of  soil  they  are  not  aorpasoed  by  the 
delta  of  tbe  Nile,  yielding  in  favorable  seasons  abundant  harvests,  are,  in  dry  years 
like  the  present,  deserts,  as  arid  as  that  of  Sahara. 

The  question,  then,  of  the  irrigation  of  these  comparatively  desert  lands  ia  one  of 
vital  importance  to  this  interests  of  this  country,  and  one  which  is  now  attraafeiag  mneh 
attention  among  men  of  intelligent  enterprise,  it  being  by  such  persons  considered 
practicable,  by  adopting  snob  systems  of  irrigation  as  are  in  use  in  the  older  inhabited 
parts  of  the  world,  which,  like  this  country,  are  sobjeet  to  destructive  droughts,  to 
cause  these  arid  portions  of  California  to  be  ever  productive  regaidl«S8  ef  theohavaeter 
of  the  seasons. 

This,  however,  cannot  be  accomplished  by  individual  enterprise,  the  amount  of  oap- 
ital  required  beina  probably  greater  than  any  individual  capitalist  would  be  al»le  or 
willing  to  invest  in  such  enterprise,  by  whom  or  however  done  it  matters  net;  one 
thing  is  manifeeily  certain,  that  unless  it  should  he  dont^  those  portions  of  California 
above  referred  to  must  ever  remain  comparative  deserts. 

Therefore,  wbat«ver  laws  may  be  parsed  by  Congress  tending  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  reclamation  of  these  desert  laudB,  i>y  irrigation,  will  be  beneficial,  not  only 
to  this  State  but  to  the  world  at  large,  for  the  reaAon  (to  use  an  ancient  Chinese 
proverb)  that  '^  whoever  causes  two  blades  of  gra«H  to  ^row  where  but  one  grew  be- 
fore, is  a  benefactor  of  and  deserves  the  gratitude  of  mankind." 

KAILROADS. 

These  civilizers  of  mankind  have  been  in  California,  as  everywhere  else,  potent 
agents  iu  developing  the  slnnibering  wealth  of  the  couutr3\  Mount^iins  have  been 
bored,  burning  deserts  have  been  crcMted,  and  valleys,  almost  inaccessible  to  the  agri- 
cultural pioneer,  and  remote  from  the  highways  of  commerce,  have  l>een  reached  by 
the  iron  horse,  thriving  Bettlemcnt.s  and  villages  have  sprung  up,  and  the  cheerful 
voice  of  prosperous  industry  is  now  heard  where  a  short  while  since  the  wild  beast  bad 
his  lair. 

Probably  nowhere  on  earth  has  the  railroad  builder  shown  so  much  enterprise  and 
taken  so  many  risks  as  in  Culifornia. 

Generally,  railroads  are  only  built  thrnugh  well  settled  countries,  but  in  California, 
in  many  inHtanccs,  they  have  been  laid  through  regions  almost  destitute  of  nopulation, 
the  projectors  trusting  to  the  subsequent  settlement  of  the  country  to  make  a  profit- 
able carrying  business.  This  is  especially  true  iu  relation  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Road, 
which  durii*g  the  last  year  was  completed  as  far  as  the  Colorado  River. 

This  road  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  at  immense  ex- 
pense, through  arid  plains,  over  rugged  mountains,  and  hundreds  of  miles  across  burn- 
ing deserts,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Yuma,  on  the  Colorado  River,  through  a  country  that 
can  give  but  little  carrying  business  until  redeemed  by  irrigation  from  the  dominion 
of  desolation. 

A  large  amount  of  the  profits  of  the  paying  roads-of  California  uiust  have  been  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  of  this  road,  and  large  sums  must  still  be  expended  in 
defraying  the  expense's  of  running  the  same  before  it  can  be  made  profitable  by  reach- 
ing the  rich  agricnltnral  and  mineral  regions  of  Eastern  Arizona. 
Very  respectfully,  &c.,  your  obedient  servant, 

n.  G.  ROLLINS, 
United  Skiies  Surveyor  General  for  Ca((/bniia. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office^  Washington^  D.  C. 
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BB.—Slaleiwiii  of  oonlraoli  fmlrred  into  bg  tha  Cuited  Slalet  lurret/or  genrral  for  Cafiftn^ 
vtilh  drpatg  turregorl,  fne  the  lUrTrg  of  pricatf  land  claims  during  thefitcat  yrar  ending 
JuneM,  IB77,  and  payabln  oal  of  the  apiirojirialioit  {^,0M)  fur  Ihtnirveyof  jnicalelaad 


QMcof  eoo- 
mot 

llIun.ord^ty. 

Kmnid  »r  nauiba. 

BOOU-MBt. 

BMnnfd 

(M.     18.1«7fl 

jQllijA.B.n»n 

pu.bLi>of  Sooomk  miyorud 

of 

tXM 

(41  » 

Ang.  B8.IBje 
BopU  ii.  IMTK 


Oct     SS,  187(1 


ninsd 


BrillUnt  qiurta  mini 
Bank  B«ne  uIwa'-  mli 
Baia  UunnUn  uMd 


Balllon  CadmltilBled 
ContUCDduD  qunrW  n 


CrHlar  Hill  Comiwiy'i  qnula  mine 

Cnlllei  cdR  sUrcr.  sad  Dnppor  niioe 

CuDsaelo  guld  quuli  miss  ikodiolll  'ite  .. 


Cbiirohlll  niuHE  miDe.... 
Cmupbtdl  &  Cq-  pUAor  mint 

DiEjElBH  pljuer  Diine 

UnjuIludpUcormioe  .... 
I>olg  CoDwlidstgd  qnitrti  i 
Dubiiniiw  qnaru  muig  — 

DlilepUcHrmiae 

DnHdiToodniurU  mlD<-  .... 


Kiiraka  P»k  plaesr  ntae 

Eagle'oeppflrudillvermliiVud  mmVi' 

Emplni qiiivkiii] ver Enlnfl  ............... 

EvbBTjftliijft  &vd  Herouln  lode  inlfiQ    . 


FoAtor  li.  Willlaiun  pUaer  i 
Fin  Cent  Gulota  pluter  ml 
Gray's  Flat  placer  mine.. . 
Quia  KlDKP^cer  mine.... 

Oald  StriH  qnarti  nilnv  . . 
General  Grant  noarta  mini 
OreeD  quarts  muie  ....... 

Golden  ^(KloqnarlimliMi 
Qartlnod  |ikcur  idIuh 


Slern  Coimt;. 
Fieuio  UauiMr. 

Do.         ' 
Alptoe  COBDh-. 

Do. 
Rlnra  CooBtJ. 
Nevada  Cnnnt;. 
Bl  Dorado  CoaBtr. 

Do. 
Ualaveraa  CoimtT. 
Pliimaa  CuDDtf. 
Nevada  Cnnsty. 
Sierra  Cenntr. 
Alpine  Count f, 
Tuoliunaii  Oamtr. 

Neradn  GdQBliJV 


El  Dorado  CoDnly. 


El  DaradoCoaMT 
Plemaa  Caiiatf . 

CalaToraa  County. 
Sierra  Conaty. 
Alpine  Uotui(y_ 
Calamaa  OoDPty. 
Sinkifoa  Coniitj'. 
Trinity  ConBty. 
Marl  pone  County. 
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C- — Statememt  ofBurvqfn  of  mines  in  California  during  Ihe  fiscal  year  167 ^-T?,  <^'C.— Cont'd. 

Name  of  mine.  Location. 


Approval  of 

unrvey. 

June 

14, 1877  1 

Apr. 

91,1877 

Oct 

5,1876 

May 

19. 1877 

Jane  81. 1877 

June 

27,1b77  I 

Feb. 

17, 1877  : 

Feb. 

17.  1877  i 

Apr. 

7.1877  , 

Oct. 

38,187tf 

Feb. 

10, 1877  j 

l>eo. 

27, 1876  • 

Mar. 

13,1877 

Oct. 

83,1876 

Nov. 

4.1876 

Jan. 

25,1877 

Feb. 

19,1877  . 

Apr. 

7,1877  i 

June 

2,1877 

June 

9,1877 

Oct. 

3.1876 

Jan. 

20,1877 

Jan. 

20,1877 

Jan. 

90,1877 

Jan. 

20,1877 

Mar. 

1.1877 

Mar. 

16, 1877 

Mar. 

22,1877 

Mar. 

2-2,1877  ' 

Apr. 

21.1877  ' 

Dec. 

4,  1«76  1 

Deo. 

9. 1876  ' 

Feb. 

3,  1877  ; 

Mar. 

20, 1877  1 

May 

8,  1877  ; 

Nov. 

15. 1876 

Mar. 

3. 1877 

Mar. 

13,1877 

June  2:1, 1«77 

Aujf. 

26,  una  ; 

Sept. 

7,1876 

Nov. 

4,  1876  , 

Dtjc. 

30.  187f.  , 

Feb. 

15.  1877 

Mar. 

1,  1H77  ' 

Mar. 

13. 1877  1 

.June 

13,  1877  , 

o<t. 

28, 1K7«  \ 

Dec. 

9.  1876 

lioc. 

27,  1876  ■ 

.Jan. 

6.  IH77  \ 

Mar. 

3.  Irt77  ' 

May 

H.  1«77 

July 

10.  1876 

Aug. 

i.»8, 1876  ; 

Oct. 

10,  1876 

Oct. 

2-*,  1876 

Dec. 

9.  1876 

Jan. 

20,1877  1 

Feb. 

27.1877 

Apr. 

21.1877 

Apr. 

2l,18n 

May 

8.  1877  ■■ 

May 

24,  1877  : 

June 

23.  1877  . 

June 

3'»,  inn 

Oct. 

23,  1876  ; 

Mar. 

2i».  1877  , 

June 

9.  1877 

Sept 

7.1876 

Apr. 

30,1877 

June 

1    9.  1877 

Dec. 

9,  1876 

Oct. 

!•,  IKr6 

Oct. 

10.  1K76 

Oct. 

28.  1H7R 

Apr. 

30.  1877 

June 

23,  1H77 

Juue 

30, 1877 

Grass  Valley  mine  and  mill  site Nevada  Cotmty. 

Go  Ahead  original  and  extension  and  placer  mine i  Sierra  and  Pin  mas  Conn- 

I      ties. 

Hooper  extension  qoartis  mine j  Plumas  County. 

Hill  quartz  mine  and  mill  site '  £1  Dorado  County. 

Heslep  quartz  mine  and  mill  site Tuolumne  County. 

Indian  quarts  mine  I  Amador  County. 

I.  X.  L.and  Opbir  mines '  Alpine  County. 

I  X.  I^  and  Opbir  mill  site Do. 

Imperial  nortb  and  south  extension  mines Do. 

Jersey  sold  quartz  mine Plumas  Connty. 

Jenny  Lind  mine Mariposa  County. 

Kettle  quartz  mine Plumas  County. 

Kent  placer  mine Amador  County. 

Le  Campton  ffold  quartz  mine Nevada  County. 

Louisiana  gold  auartz  mine k >  Mariposa  County. 

Loyal  quartz  lode  mine Amador  County. 

Leitrim  quartz  mine    : i  Plumas  Connty. 

La  Despresiada  lead  and  silver  mine >  InyoCounty. 

Lion  mill  site Coinsa  County. 

Lareon  CsD'm  placer  mine. I  Placer  Connty. 

Mountain  View  placer  mine Sierra  Connty. 

Mercury  quicksilver  mine <  Napa  County. 

Manzanita  quicksilver  mine Do. 

Minnesota  quicksilver  mine ^ Do. 

Morning  Star  mines A Ipine  Connty. 

Mammoth  quartz  mine Plumas  County. 

Mohawk  placer  mine   Do. 

Mammoth  Bar  River  mine Placer   and   £1    Dorado 

Counties. 

Mammoth  Bar  mine Do. 

Maryland  quartz  mine  Amador  Connty. 

Nortii  Banner  quartz  mine Nevada  County. 

No»  therl>-  Five-Cout  Hill  placer  mine : El  Dorado  County. 

North  Gover  quartz  mine Amador  County. 

Nevada  placer  mine Yuba  County. 

No  Name  quartz  mine Tuolumne  County. 

Oak  Butte  aud  Kxc«)lHior  placer  mine Sierra  County. 

Old  Sniooth-Boro  quartz  mine Tuolumne  Connty. 

Omega  quartz  mine i  Nevada  County. 

Oriental  placer  mine  ,  Plumas  County. 

Plymouth  Kock  quartz  mine '  Amador  County. 

Penn  ConAolidated  quartz  mine Neva<la  ('ounty. 

Phcpnix  quartz  mine Plumaa  County. 

Peachy  Can  quartz  mine  and  mill  site Placer  County. 

Pacolepovich  ({uartz  niiuo Amador  County. 

Pioneer  placer  mine PluraaM  County. 

Pago  placer  mine Placer  County. 

Pacitic  quartz  mine Nevada  County. 

RtMlijenji  <iuurtz  mine Plumas  County. 

ItuHh  Crei'k  placer  mine I>o. 

Ruby  quartz  mine Do. 

Relief  quartz  mine  aud  niillaite Kern  County. 

Rifle  quartz  mine  Tuoluuino  County. 

Republic  (|uartz  mine  and  mill  site Nevada  County. 

Spear  John  placer  mine Ama<ior  County. 

Sunnygido  placer  mine Sierra  County. 

Scotchman  Oeek  placer  mine Nevada  County. 

Smith  <fc  Martin  quartz  mine Plumaa  County. 

Spring  Gulch  quartz  mine  aud  mill  site Tuolumne  County. 

South  Honour  placer  mine Yubaand  Butte  Counties. 

Saint  Helena  hiI  ver  and  lead  mines Alpine  County. 

Stockton  quirtz  mine Nevada  Connty. 

Schwalm  marble  quarry  and  limekiln  8it« i  El  Dorado  County. 

.Siskiyou  gold  quartz  mine  and  mill  site '  Siskiyou  County. 

Spriug  Valley  Mining  and  Irrigating  Company's  placer  mine.  Butte  County. 

Stockton  quartz  mine  and  mill  site Nevada  County. 

San  Benito  Hllver  quartz  mine Invo  Connty. 

Thorpe  gold  quartz  mine Calaveras  County. 

Tiger  quartz  mine Do. 

Taylor  quartz  mine Do. 

Union  gold-bearing  quartz  mine _      Do. 

Union  placer  mine  Yuba  County. 

Uncle  Sam  quicksilver  mine  and  mill  site Lake  County. 

Virginia  t^onaolldatod  quartz  mine |  InyoCounty. 

Warren  quickailver  mine Mendocino  County. 

Whoalo  Perrin  quartz  mine Tuolumne  County. 

Wolf  Creek  quartz  mine I  Plumas  County. 

Waahiogton  nine  gravel  mine Sierra  Connty. 

Wa8hington  p'acer  mine ;  Plnmas^^^^^^y* 

VVilkerson  placer  mine >  Nevacl*  ^^^^^y* 

r^TProlians. 

United  States  Surveyor  q  '  '^'^j  for  Calyfomia. 
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BK—Slalnamt  nf  eoHtraoli  entered  Into  h^tht  Unittd  Stata  mrregar  genrral  for  Cali/omia, 
Kitk  dtpatff  mtrrtfori,  for  the  mrrrg  of  private  land  clainii  during  thejitoat  gnr  etidiKg 
Jiiiui  ;(U,  1877,  and  pagable  out  of  the  appropriation  (tS.OUil)  fur  Ike  mrvry  of  primte  lamt 


H.  Q.  BOLLtXa, 


Aug.  as.  IB 


mudmLII  ilts... 


Billejiiairumlne.... 

BoDi'iKt  mlno 

KnrKMa  qiurUmtne  ■■ 
HrllliMI  quarts  mins  . 
Bwlk  Bods  plBssr  mine 

HuBBO  and  ttaUUin  m 
Baobuinwi  qiurtil  mla* 

BldtnAbbHrg  nalue 

Hnll  Kdii  ooppflT  mlna  , 
DullioD  Cdd>id1I<UW<1  qi 

ODstituIJciD  quarta  nUOB 

Cftre  Dl^fiA pUeer mlha  ...._.,. 

Cmapi  ou  iii1d4  .,.- 

CnlcdDDlii  qniirt»  mio* 

CnWrUiJICiimpuiy'aqiiarUiBlae 

CollierEold.BlIveT.  udcxipper  mine 

CtouDeb  gi^il  qanrlE  mlae  ludmill  ailc  .. 
Chariva  qaait>  mine 

Crater  Hilt  nivt  ex 
CentaoBUI  qiuuti 


IDATte  mlne- 


:t«iuioD  qiUTti  m 


Canipt 

OlKKl' 

Druullsrd  pli 


Co,  placer  m 

.  lice?  n  Ian".' 
illdated  qi 


]tg  CODatilldated  qiiai 
iblonn  qmrji  mlDe 


Unlob  quarU  mine  and  mill  ailo 

BiorlglDr qaktla  mlue  and  mlU  Bile.. 

UnlerpriM.  JaBtEnoo,  8*n  Fnllpl.  and  ITolnn  i 


I  KiirekB  Veak  placer  n 
I  Eicelilar  qaarti  mine 
I  Eaele  oopuf  r  and  allre 
'  Kmpire  quickillTor  mi 
Eameralda  and  Heronl 

I  POKMT&  Wllllaiuapla 
.  Fire  Cent  Qn lob  plaoe 
(iraj'a  Flat  pluer  mlc 
Gold  Klug  pUoer  mini 
Oolit  Stripe  qavti  nfi 
Ueneral  Ocsnt  qnani 

Oolden^' 


Caiavane  Conntr. 
El  Domto  CoDBtj! 

COODtj. 

Caunt;. 


P1aoer( 


I'll 

Slakij'on  Canal[r. 
£1  Ifondo  CaBBlj 
Flacer  CDDdtr. 
Uo. 


ElDnradnConotj 


Flnniaa  Ci 


ooirty. 


Calaveraa  Coonlr. 
Sierra  CuuMy. 
Alpina  Coont;. 
CalavBTaa  Cosntr. 
Slxkijiin  Ceantj. 
Trinity  Coaaty. 
Majipuiia  Conatf- 

I'lnmia  Cgasly. 
KeTada  Conntj. 
Placer  CoDBty. 
Amadur  Conn^. 
^nita  Caiwly. 
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C. — statement  ofsurveifs  of  mines  in  CaHfornia  during  11Ufl$cal  year  1670-77,  ^c— Cont'd. 


Approval  of 
•nrvoy. 


Name  of  mine. 


Location. 


Jane 

14,1877 

Apr. 

81,1877 

Oct 

5,I87« 

May 

19,1877 

Jane  Stl,  1877 

Juno  27, 1077 

F^b. 

17,1877 

Feb. 

17. 1877 

Apr. 

7,1877 

Ooc 

38.187tf 

Veb. 

10.1877 

l>eo. 

S7,1876 

Mar. 

13,1877 

Out. 

23,187« 

Nov. 

4,1876 

Jan. 

95,1877 

Feb. 

19,1877 

Apr. 

7,1877 

Jane 

8.18n 

Jane 

9,1877 

Oct. 

3.1878 

Jao. 

20,1877 

Jan. 

20,1877 

Jan. 

20,1877 

Jan. 

20,1877 

Mar. 

1.1877 

Mar. 

16,1877 

Mat. 

28,1877 

Mar. 

83,1877 

Apr. 

81.1877 

Dec. 

4,  lir76 

Deo. 

9,1876 

Feb. 

3,1877 

Har. 

80,1877 

May 

t*,  1877 

Nov. 

15. 1876 

Mar. 

3,1877 

Mar. 

13.  le'77 

June 

'U,  1«77 

Aug. 

ati,  If^O 

Sept. 

7.1876 

Nov. 

4,  ld76 

Dec. 

30.  187f; 

Feb. 

15.  1877 

Mar. 

1,  IH77 

Mar. 

13.  lr»77 

June 

13.  IH77 

Oi^t. 

28,  iH7« 

Dec. 

D.  1?'76 

l»ef. 

27,1876 

Jau. 

«,  it*n 

Mar. 

3.  lF»77 

May 

H,  le-77 

July 

10. 1876 

Au«. 

'J8, 1876 

Oct. 

10.  1876 

Oct. 

2^.1876 

Dec. 

9, 1876 

Jan. 

80.1877 

Feb. 

27, 1877 

Apr. 

21,  1877 

Apr. 

2l.l»n 

May 

M877 

May 

24,1877 

June  23. 1H77 

June 

3').  1877 

Oct. 

'2i.  1876 

Mar. 

2U,  18  n 

Judo 

9.1877 

8«pL 

7,  lira« 

Apr. 

30,1877 

•Tune 

9,1877 

Dec. 

9.  1876 

(Xt 

m.  IH76 

Oct. 

10. 1«76 

Oct. 

2H,  lrt76 

Apr. 

30,1877 

June 

23.1877 

June  30, 1H77 

--X  I 


Oiaaa  Valley  mine  and  mill  site 

Go  Ahead  original  and  extenaion  and  placer  mine. 


Hooper  extenaion  qoMrtsmine 

Hill  qnartK  mine  and  mill  site 

Healep  quaru  mine  and  mill  site 

Indian  qoarts  mine  

I.  X.  L.  and  Ophir  mines 

I  X.L.  and  Ophir  mill  site 

Imperial  nortb  and  aoath  extension  mines 

JenMiy|;old  quarts  mine 

Jenny  Lind  mine 


Kettle  qoarts  mine 

Kent  placer  mine 

Le  Campton  sold  qnarts  mine 

Looisiana  gold  qnarts  mine i. 

Loyal  qaarte  lode  mine 

Leitrim  qnarts  mine    : 

La  Despreslada  lead  and  silver  mine 

Lion  mill  site! 

Lareon  Cafiin  placer  mine 

Mountain  View  placer  mine 

Meronry  qaicluilver  mine 

Mansanita  qaicksilver  mine 

Minnesota  quicksilver  mine * 

Morning  Star  mines 

Mammoth  quarts  mine 

Mohawk  placer  mine 

Mammoth  Bar  River  mine 


Mammoth  Bar  mine 

Maryland  quarts  mine 

North  Banner  quarts  mine 

Northerly  Five^Jeut  Hill  placer  mine : 

North  Gover  quarts  mine 

Neva4la  placer  mine 

No  Name  quartz  mine 

Oak  Rutte  and  RxcclHior  placer  mine 

Old  Smooth-Uore  quartz  mine 

Omega  quartz  mine 

Orienta)  placer  mine  

Plymouth  Kock  quartz  mine 

Penn  ConAolidatird  quartz  mine 

Phcnnix  quartz  mine 

Peachy  Can  quartz  mine  and  mill  nite 

Pacolepovich  quartz  mine 

Pioneer  plact^r  mine 

Pago  placer  mine 

Pacitir,  quartz  mine. 

R(Nlp;erH  quartz  mine 

Kuiin  Creek  placer  mine 

Kuby  quartz  mine 

Relief  i|uartz  mine  and  mill  site 

Kifle  quartz  mine 

Republic  quartz  mine  and  mill  site 

Sp«ar  John  placer  mine 

Sunnygide  placer  mine 

Scotchman  Creek  plar<;er  mine 

Smith  Sc  Martin  quartz  mine 

Spring  Gulch  quartz  mine  and  mill  site 

South  Honcur  placer  mine 

Saint  Helena  Hilver  and  lead  mines 

Stockton  quirtz  mine 

Schwalm  marble  quarry  and  limekiln  Kite 

Siakiyon  gold  quartz  mine  and  mill  aite 

Spring  Valley  Mining  and  Irri';ating  Company's  placer  mine. 

StfM'kton  quartz  mine  and  mill  site 

Sao  Bonitn  Hilver  quartz  mine 

Tbor]M^goId  quartz  mine 

Tiger  ([uartz  mine 

Taylor  qnartz  mine 

Union  gold-bearing  quartz  mine 

Union  plarcr  mine 

Uuc!e  Sam  quicksilver  mine  and  mill  site 

Virginia  Conaolidat^d  quartz  mine 

Warren  quicksilver  mine 

Whivile  Perrin  quartz  mine 

Wolf  Creek  quartz  mine 

Washington  olue  gravel  mine 

Washington  placer  mine 

Wilkerson  placer  mine 


Nevad*  County. 
Siem  and  Plumas  Coun- 
ties. 
Plainas  County. 
El  Dorado  County. 
Tucdomne  County. 
Amador  County. 
Alpine  County. 

Do. 

Do. 
Plumas  Coimty. 
Mariposa  County. 
Plumas  County. 
Amador  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Mariposa  County. 
Amador  County.  . 
Plumas  County. 
In  vo  County. 
Colnsa  County. 
Placer  County. 
Sierra  County. 
Napa  County. 

Do. 

Do. 
Alpine  County. 
Plumas  County. 

Do. 
Plaoer  and  £1   Dorado 
Counties. 

Do. 
Amador  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Bl  Dorado  County. 
Amador  County. 
Yuba  Cotuty. 
Tuolumne  County. 
Sierra  County. 
Tuolumne  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Plumas  County. 
Amador  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Plumas  County. 
Plu(*er  County. 
Amndor  County. 
PI  nmaa  County. 
Placer  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Plnmas  County. 

T»o. 

Do. 
Kern  ('ounty. 
Tnolamne  Coiintj-. 
Nevada  County. 
Amador  County. 
Sierra  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Plnmas  County. 
Tuolumne  County. 
Yubaand  Butte  Counties. 
Alpine  County. 
Nevada  County. 
El  Dorado  County. 
Siskiyou  County. 
Butte  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Inyo  County. 
Calaveras  County. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ynba  County. 
I^ke  County. 
Inyo  County. 
Mendocino  County. 
Tuolumne  County. 
Plumas  County. 
Sierra  County. 
Plumas  County. 
Nevada  County. 


H.  G.  ROLLINS, 
Vnited  Staff t  Surveyor  General  /or  CalifovxiA. 
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■: 

F.lrolill<ia.J.C 

Gl«T.r,J.K 

Wo 

Do 

April  3.IHT 
Aprtll6,im 

Aop(.  1S,1B7< 
Aug;  IS,  l?n 

SrptHISH 

April  ai,  "5" 

dS:^::;:::;:::;:::::;;:::;;:::::::::::::;;:;;:;;;::;::: 

PUBLIC  LAKU8. 
a. — Stalemtnt  of  ImueripU  of  JIM  notn,  ^-o, — Continned. 


8T8 


tIcrriok.B.F 

IlBrrnwii.A.T 

Lakm.  OTW 

McKay,  Alamdar . . . 

Uioto.  wiil'liim'.V.'.V.V 

McGaBD,  Janaa 

Nurway,  Wllllainn.. 

Purlnlon,  C.  P 

Do 


Pnrlip,  J.Q 

ntrliw  da.  Gillian 
KoTQolda.  Willlui 

Kiploy.F.L 

SpUTT.U.F 

Siultb,  A.  A 


.  Jaly    «,  II' 

.    Hapt    19.  IS.- 


.  July    14191J 


AUR.   s.Mns 


Oct    ftian 


""iir 


.  (Kit.    aa^una 


Wbpcler,  SLG... 


Ful).     1.  lelT 


Wbt 

DBPnt.                     Papora  trtnamllbod. 

Kama  of  claim. 

To  Tbom  confirmed. 

Aag. 

0, 1S7C  1  Plat  InstrnelionatoCC.  Tracy,  Fnlleil 
'     Slitsn  doDDty  aurvayor:  ilpcn*  rlia- 
'     mlMlDB  c»«  fOT  want  nf  juriaUlo. 
tloo ;  final  decrea  anil  onier ;  record 
of  appmTsli    r«cor.l  o(    ndTartlao 
.     mtat  nnrtw  act  of  leOO;  r™nl  of 
1     fldverllrwmenl   under  act  of   IW4; 

Spp^rm  UeLnllotilTo'Dn'uSSSte" 
tiitlmony  of  William  L.  Bom*  :  ex- 

Anna  Cdlentc,  (port)..  . 

T.M.Loavcnirorlb. 

17  im 

May 

a,lSTJ 

Do. 

9,is:« 

Dcucrlpilve  notwi,  coplca  of  docteca, 

BulsnaetoaKKorplnoa. 

Salrador  E.^pltioia. 
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Knme  of  oUiin.  :  To  wbom  msfiniMd. 


AffldmllDf  J.  V.  DiiiBbll*, »»[..  tbm 

.  aioDBr's  quel)' of  lisoimlwr  M.  IsTfi. 
Alfldnrtt  K<L  a,  u  M  UlDVH  of  J.  W. 

AAI-UtII  Kg.;<,]u  to  iUaeu  of  J.  W. 

DvlngllMoii. 
Aliuwlctf  SfulUi  and  Bedlnirtaii  frum 

mitrj,  lan,  klA  allpDliiIliia  ■■  U>  lou- 
ilon  oT  euMrn  llae, 

CwltDwl  oijif  uf  ilacneof  oonBrmatioi 

iCi'tinok- 
moTBOn ;  aiHtio  nt  HuiMuUtn  iBiia- 
dlnolK,  juxHimiMBeliiK  uI^sgUddb  nr 
ThnKkmoLtiin  i  i>it)iiDCiuai  of  Ilioa, 
LakeRolUyidJ.  hi  uttcnilan  of  ■!![- 

MniDilHlOMra  tu  I:C<anard  SWrry. 
[UmI  lOtb  Uay,  t«7l  i  deed  from 
Ixwrd  of  Ude-Und  Himiniailoiier*  lo 
fluctl  Cnwintd.  datsd  !D(h  May. 
im  ;  ikwd  Ihiui  Hnih  CrookBrd  tn 
jDhn  SlonT,  dated  Febroar?  W.  mi : 
dsBdhtm  tnibrd  nf  llda-luia  coididI*- 
ulnaen  to  Lemaid  SCony,  diMd 
Jn1yl3,l«n:  nrxtcs bvio ».  A. Sbarp 
tiiut  ht  lutepda  Xo  mavs  td  alrlksDUI 
olilftollDnB  in  anrtiijr,  June  a,  um-, 
' RMd   Ilolfvbaiih  flvra  il«rl« 


that  abs  IB  D- 


D  tba  01 


reprvMi 


^  July  % 


■dbva. 


Anionio  F.  do  SU«a  anlborlaea  J.  B, 
Eowanl  hi  appear  fbrlitm.  Ao^atT, 
UlSg  Isiter  Vam  Cutirr,  SBaiikUb, 

and  UDllan  &  Bjde  In  rnUtlan  hi 

DOtlaa  of  J.  B.  HnHard  to  uiid 
DP  caw)  on  BauDma  oorapllatloD, 
Ostober  37.  1S75;  Uullan  &  Uyde*s 
ffioliaa,  UatolMT  £}.  ISI.^;  Unllan  « 
Hydos  affidavit,  Oolobor  21,  mS; 

moUoD  and  papora  filed  by  Uullnn  It 
Hyde,  Oclobertf),  1873 ;  oeniflpd  ropy 
otreonrd of adTertlJtBOieBt ;  affldavft 
ofCaiitJobn  MoUm.  April  7,  lB7(i; 
letter  from  Walter  Van  Dykc.Ualtwl 

Joo,  B,  Hnvaii}  appears  In  oaae  witli 
hliperBiiutan.iOtliMay.lH7S!  polnie 
by  attorney  fur  the  ITnlled  SUtlw. 
Sepleoiber  11.  1870 1  ncUnelbBt  tlie 
Doited  Scittei  and  pre-emption  daini- 
anla  nuerm  right  to  flte  brirb,  tta., 
beTore  CommlMliHier  of  tbe  Oeneral 
Land  OlQw.  ISlb  Septoniber,   1870  \ 

Tbrookmonon  in  nseof  BnlUm  r/ 
Van  ReynsiniD  (I  bI  .-  alDdavIt  al 
Jos«  do  la  Crai  SanchM  -.  eli  Intler. 
In  relation  to  I^ninauln  leland,  and 

ribaroDi  Arid  UDtea  of  Macthow- 
■on'aaiirteytnDotobur,  1894,  marked 
'-Ei.UBttliewMinKo.S;"  field  ooten 
of  Ranwni'B  earvsy  In  fieptembur 
andOchibsr,  1873,  Hold  nutoaof  Kan- 


of     weat      bonndir. 


leatliuony  printed]   neor 


aldeOaati M.  A.de  Ud.y  UV 

alilail.. 
a   dn    Uailurn    dul     Bsiraul'Jaan  itced. 


riTlJI  IC    LANDS. 
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Wlu-n  sM-iit.  i 


Apr.    14.  Ie77 


Papers  tnin:4mitteil. 


Nnnio  of  claim 


Tu  whom  cont\rme<l. 


Missiun  La  ruiininiu 


I 


Ju:m- 

'SlZT. 


Iw,  1577 


do 


Ja:;.     I~,  1S77 


Ai'i' 


,  1M.-T(J 
1  IH,  1877 


Jan.       i:^,  la 


1 1 


Julv    lr».  liT7ri 


.H«r<  cy :   ni»plication  of  atlornoy  for 

cUiniantit  to  liuvo  t«*Mtiiiiony  taken ; 

t«'Htiiuony  tak«^D  at  Santa  Jiarhara ;  j 

**  Kx.  H."   copy    HnmmnnK  and  com- 
plaint, 1).  W.  ApJonoH  f».Juau  Pifia  ; 

IfMtinionv  takrn  In-lorc  J.  A.  Kobio- 

Kon.   UnittHl    StatcA    coniniiHaioDcr : 

"  Kx.  A,  J.  A.  K.,"  map  of    rant'lio 

'  Jo.suH  Maria;"  "  Kx.  B,  J.  A.  K.." 

oxtract  Irom  firld  notoH  of   rancho 

••Ji-HiiH    Maria;"    brirfH    of    11.    T. 

TliomsH   and  Tnlly  A.  Wino ;   trac- 

in;;  of  plat  and  Hurvo^or  gcut^rurH 

opinion. 
ProtcHt  of  C.  A.  Thompson,  attorney 

lor  Jo8.  W.  C«MtiH'r.  a;;ainHt  «nrv»»y. 
Plat  of  snrvoy  ;  four  nkfh'ton  niapn;     Morro  y  Cuyiu'OH 

drwriptive  n(»toK  :  corti'lJil  ropy  do-  I 

crt'O  of  contiruiution  I'nitod  States 

di»trior  court:  certified  cojiy  ccrtitl-  J 

catc  of  advi'rtiH<«nifnt ;  extnictRlroni 

tmnHlationrt  of  <;rantt( :  ci  rtiH<ilcopy 

ordtTdisniiHsin^apiical  Uui ted  State's  ; 

diMtiict  court. 
C<*rtilied  cojiy  <»rfli*r  ITnitPd  State*  dis- 
trict court  to  filo  mandatt'  of  Huprcnie 

04>urt,  and    preface    to    deHcriptive 

not  en. 
Certlticatc  of  judicial  history,  to  pre- 
cede deHcriptive  notea. 
TranscriiJt  of  papoi-H,  Ac,  on   file  in 

ofBct?  of  clerk  of  Tnit^d  Statea  dla- 

trict  court,  certitifd  copioaof:  jndi;- 

mont  dintrict  court,  third  judicial  dia- 

trict ;  tranacrint  of  .judjrment  diatrict 

c^urt,   third   Jiidioial  diatrict;    alao 

transcript  of  pai>ora,  decroea.  &c., 

]K'rtainin|jr  to  survey,  (print«Ml;)  pnw 

teat  of  I).  K.  Tripp:  protest  of  D.  K. 

Tripp,  attorney  for  F.  Larkin ;  peti- 
tion of  Guadalupe  Caatro  to  surveyor 

poneral,  June  *il,   1876;   petition   of 

(ruadahipe  Castro  to  anpreme  court.; 

appearance  of  William  ix)wry  and  L. 

"NV.  Ilalladay,  aa  attorneys  f«)f  G  Caa- 
tro; objection  of  I^)wry  and   Halla- 

diiy  to  patent  as  iaaued;  notice  from 

claimant  to  anrveyor  general  to  hold 

]»atent:  n^queat  of  (Je  rge  W.  KIlia 

for  survey,  and  atatement  in  re^rard 

to  grants  made  to  Don  Joa(|uin  Cas- 
tro; sti)t«'ment  No.  2  of  (i«Mir;ie  \V. 

Ellis:  ]>etition  to  caucel  ]>ateut  and 

order  new  survey. 
Letter  McHsra.  11.  t*.  and  IT.  X.  Clement 

requestiu;;  recall  of  testimony,  Ac. 


Jo^e  Uamon  Malo. 


Do. 
Jamrh  McKiulcN 


Ojo  di-  A^ua  de  Fi^ueroa 


Piedru  Blauca 
San  Andres. .. 


JmiuM  D.  de  Miranda, 
rt  al. 


Pico. 

S4»pulveila. 


Pueblo  of  Sonoma 


O:  t.      10,  lt:(J 


Amended  decree  Tailed  States  district 
C'lurt  d:ited  Novembi-r  26,  1H76;  dt*- 
cree  United  Slates  distriet  court  of 
Ntivemb' r  *J*-I.  IHi-j,  to  correct  pur- 
vey; amendtd  decree  with  order  to 
correct  surveys,  dated  January  26, 
IH.M.  and  Novemt)er  30,  lH.'>f),  made 
by  United  .States  district  court;  no- 
tice of  motion  and  attidavit  of  United 
Slates  circuit  judj^e  staving  jiroceed- 
in;;s,  dati'd  Anj^iist  4.  i^'74:  m»p.  or 
sketch,  showint;  rock  A  and  li,  at 
nortli  end  of  r.iuelio,  accomiianying 
aflidavit  of  Von  Licht ;  <-ertilied  co]»y 
d»Tree  Uiiit<'d  Statrs  dinrriet  court 
of  Decembt  r  1,  IrolJ;  copies  of  sundry 
letter?*.  &<•. 

Copy  order  to  ri^turn  survey:  copy  of 
linal  decn-e  approvinir  survey,  (with 
])Iat  atta<h'd  :)  co]»y  order  that  <  laim- 
ants  i»roceed  under  drcreeaj'provin^r 
survi'V  as  under  linal  deeree;  copy  of 
th«'  enrollwl  papers  in  United  States 
cin'uit  court;  ouier dlMmissin^eanHc 
and  that  niandoTe  be  tiled,  and  order 
denying  motion  to  set  aside  or. l<*r  and 
decree  dismissin;;  appeal. 


S;in  Antonio 


Mayor  and  comnum 
conn<'il  citj'  of  So- 
nonci. 

V.and  D.  Peralta. 


do 


Do. 
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Aug.  Hf.  I97G 
April   (,  1B7T 


Aug.  Se,  1876 
M»y    18,1877 


ci'tidHl  MitHtn   of  p* 

of  lUitHcC  ooiiil  Uut 
snl  r«uin>  pUt  of  iv 


[ireniii  Cunrt ;  aliiinlatlua  tb*t  ari^pul 
i»  diJituiBKil;  (IfeRTiw  tllnmliwlnf  ap- 
peal And  DiuidftteSuthTpnipCourl, 
CeiUfleil  inpixol  tUlU  iiui««  uf  tuailrj' 
HUrvs5A  oT  UiA  norUiem  bauiiditry, 
a«  lude  b;  Ja.iu«  T.  StrMtgo,  >d«p 
Dty  ■arTefDr:  eopr  loalnwllaM  to 
E.  B.  DvEf,  Jalv  1$,  KWT;  tmotn^  of 
mAjiandiajiuHCiif  H.  W.  Uaipuilor 

fertrniled  Id  r,Bii«-.l  Luid  OHioa. 
Aiiiilliialiaa   cif   Uemn.  Mollui    and 
Hyde  br  refucToy. 


BUI  Lu  AuE>&  SUi  fD! 

riat  iif  nirroy.  S  tkrlr- 
wripllvu  nutia,  dee™ 
tlimriillnlStntmiUsli 


PiM  of  (nrTey ;  t  aksUten  iiHip<  ■  ^i- 
MidptiTs  notai  i  cerllfled  eopy  ilocTM 

circuadmutiiiD  Dulbid  ^UtutdiaLriil 
oiiatt;  certlfladBop;  BUUidatB  Duiled 
sulfa  aaprama  Coari.  ami  ourUSed 

AiiuvdI*  b,T  J.  P.  Joaea.  S.  Haley,  and 
J.  D.  8e|inl»^d»i   Manuel  MarqiU'B, 


AtiprafofJ.O-Ddwnrj 

LettfT   from  Glaalell,  Chapmiui.  am 

Plal  and  ili'imrinUTD  niibu,  |D>imi:Ud 
Tnoinl  of  plal  anil  aluiDul  uf  W.  V 

Rej-holda  for  «iir»8y, 
Platoraorrry;  doHHpUve nu(«a;  en 

lifled  copy  eertlflcoto  ot  vl-rtnlte 


Sui  Jaclnla  Sukio  y 

Stn  Jaointfl  Vtq|r> 

«i.i.   Jaaluto   Huero    y 
San  Jwlulo 


a.11  Virente  y  Han'n 
Mnutca  and  Boca  dn 
Santa  Utmioa. 

SanU  GsFtradca 


a  HargailtH  j  Laa 
M  siniM  y  San  An- 


ertlfleil  o 
It.WiH 


*''^"n 


Pbllllpe.  and  Ha> 
ffTosla;  prgientaoi 
PbUllin,  and  Hay 


hniDiia  Sanstici  Co- 


P:u  Pico,  et  «i 

Hnlrs  or  W 
Butoell. 


PunillB  and  yftnrr- 


\iikU.in:. 


Lurcnio  Solo, 


rUlttIC   LANDS. 


IT.— Slat-in f Hi  nf  ttnu'vlpliif  nni, 

tit.  I  Fapcn  UaDHinltteiL 

S77,  «iir>B(r;  nppliMti™  .rf«tlw..«fdr 
clniniBDla  lo  liave  lotiiiaon;  ukaui 
tcHilninnj  taken  at  Suita  Hnrlwi 

I      plaln'c  U.  W.  ApJaaKu:  Joan  Pll 
teadmouT  talwD  Iwlftro  J.  A.  RitTi 

,  win.  fiiftPd  KtalFi  wiomluianL. . 
"  Bi.  A,  J.  A-R.."  DiBU  of  tiuictw 

I  "J»iiDB  MwlHi"  "Ki-  B.  J.A.8.," 
fimcl  liam  tltM  noln  of  ruislio 
"JvHiiH  Usris;"  Iviffn  of  &  T. 
ThirtBM  ud  TnUjr  A,  Wlw,  tnic- 
ing  of  pUt  ud  ■nrToi'iH'  gtoonl'ii 


I,  *c.— Continncil. 


i.  TbnmiMnn,  ■■time; 
I  {nil  dknlatai 

-— ..., iMeo:  uniatil  an><r 

mm  of  aaaainMUeD  t'nltnd  Bti 

•liatrltit  fourt;  csrlUadmpj  corHfl- 

■Milo  of  OAvaliaBmail !  ailrutarFoni 
tntnaUUuluaf  (nMUivrtlBnlcinpr 
onl«illKi)i1jiHln|!  appBil  tTi>  1  led  SUti-i 

aiMiioi  mun. 

tivrtlAcil  pnpi  .irder  tJaJUd  Slalsn  ilii>- 
trlnt  conn  w  Hl«  niMilBte  ol  Kimrniie 
■wort,  Uid   pcefaoa   tu   iltwciptlri: 


Uono  J  t'ojiui*    . 


<ij.>iI.'i>:ii«ilBH^.ir 


coiitl.  Ibicd  jaillDul  dinlriat;  ■!■ 
tmnHrliit  of  fapBta,  dverw*,  jw. 
pnrtainintf  toaniTAy.  (priotnl;!  nm.  i 
tHt  of  D.K.  Tripp:  nMaiitD.K. 
Tripp,  ■Ctarnar  fur  F.  Larliln ;  prti-  ■ 
llonof  GiuilalapeCaMnitoBIUTefdir  i 
ijBiMintl,  Jnoa  91.  IBTti  pnlltloo  at' 
ijaatUlupeCaBtni  tDViiprtiiieoourti 
■pimrniice  of  WUlUm  Lowry  B»l  I~ 
W.RiilUdin-,  MMhnnaj-iforO  Cm-  I 
tni  aMleeUDB  of  Lowr;  ud  Uallft- 1 
dar  (apnleatatlaaiiadi  notloe  ' — 
Elalmuit  to  mrrejor  Rvnarnl  lo 
jinlPiil;  n-ijoeiil  of  Owr(t*  W. 

to  ^htaiiiiule  Id  Doa  Jna(|alD 


Ltsltm- il<™rs.  B.  f'.  and  H.  X,  Cltmfiti 


me  Uiilteil  flulm  dial 
!(avIDill>r  M,  IMl,  tn  ootnoi  IQT 
Vuy  smendirf  dpcna  irilb  ordu  It 
corract  anrrFTa,  dalfti  jAnuary  WI 
le.'H.  and  Hnrnotnr  30,  ISSS.  luidt. 
bf  fulled  SiatM  dialrictmnrr  no- 
IIm  TuadoniuidadidavltDf  DnJud 
iiutn  i^TTiiilJndKn*IK:rlUEpRie<«d- 
1 —  ;i.i.j  1 .  .  ^fnf;  auv.  m 


hnwItiiT  r 


(..nyinit 


Aht^  pTObewl  oDdtt  ileoraa  apjirvvliifF 
auTTpjuuDder  ADAldecree;  copy  of 
tiir  ennillad  nap*n  In  Halted  Swtea 
cliTiili  eonrl:  oadBrdlxinlulDii  aaaie 
and  Ibat  mandalti  be  died,  and  order 
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O  Nn.  V—Slalenunt  nf  tpfcial  iMflffidiial  iepo$U»  wtt\  ihe  U»iltd  Statu*  trrtuurer  at   Sim  . 
FraiicUeo,  Cal..  during  tktfit^t  year  I (j7tt-'77, /or  eompeiuaUan  of  eltrkt  and  draught*- 
men  in  tkt  offiae  of  the  United  Slate»  tarvti/or  gentral/or  CaU/omia. 


ij: 


N^iye  of  depOKitor, 


il 


Ang.  3.lrre 

Axg.  3.1871) 
Aag.  3,  me 

■'    AngMAtBU 

1    Sepl.  tttW 

JSrpl.  7,  ins 


Srpl.ia.lS7t 
I    Sept.  1«  IBIS 


KU'himl  Druty 

Perry  Diiry  

AleuDder  Lalid... 
Duniuin  Urvui  ... 
Juab  ShdnfiT 


Jftmfls  Alif  ood 


tsr. 


Townthlp  1  noiih,  nugaH  eut. 
iDwnshlp  n  DOiU),  niuge  B  cut. 

iiri)*blp  3  DoHh.  rmigB  3  nut. . 


au  I  mbt.  as,  iKTJ 

Sia     Unr.  M,  11!T7 

99L    imr.  at  1(177 

«JV     Har.  m  1877 
Kl     Uar.  XI,  1b7T 

««    Uacaiisn 

WO  I  Apr.  1^  IM77 
IBO     A|ir.  Sfi,  Ifirri  , 


I    Albert  BuMotl.... 

.  Vllllain  Tniap]!  .. 
I  Urn.  S.  U.  Fmlur 
.1  L.ff.i;o1liiM 

'.  A'lniir.  a  Alieu" 

.     AuKUBtKapert  .. 

<  I  Lumnio  Huugb    . 

H.  H.  All«n.  "Alilu 


,  JaiDi-o  PiiUiDin 
'  JaoH  ChainburLili 

-lHlckl.*B011.     -. 

i1b«  K.  UbitUnde 
i.ephUaviilxnu.. 


ToinulilpB  i>Diitb,nuige3ttwt  .. 

Townahip  8  nurth,  nnee  9»  ve-t 

Land!  Id  lUt  No.  3.  ^ndeniDlty 
Umlta  CalimrDlit  *nd  Orra'n 
farancli  Uentnl  PuiHn  BtUniiMl. 
Uirva%illRdlstrioI. 

Lint  No.  I.  UmlUt'BU'oraUiiad 
Ursntn  bnincb  Uantra,!  Paotita 
HilJiviu],  SbHU  dutricl,  CaU. 

LialSD.I.  UiiUUUtllforoUud 
Oniiaii  brmncb  Cmtral  PiclHc 
Ktlliowl,  HarTi'illa  dlitrlvt. 

Latid4  ill  lilt  So.  I.  IndsDDltv 
limlm  Cklirsmla  and  Orcinm 
br  Hi:]!  oT  Central  PaolBo  Kail, 
mail,  ataaiU  dj-lrlct. 

La  LSa  In  llat  No.  1  li>  UansTtllit 
dutrlor.  aactiuD  IS.  Mwniblp  8 

^e.""' 


T^wuihlpa 
Townnhlp  1 


TniinJih.ip  i  math,  nn^  S  pa>t . 


l&OO 
U  00 


'  I  JMteC.TIinmpnnn 


I  Biilnrt  Bciulb  .... 

'    E     U.  lldHM.'llllIS. 


as  00 
as  00 
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O  No.  1. — Statement  of  epeoial  individual  depoHts,  ^o. — CoDtinned. 


ir 

Djito  of  de- 
posit. 

Name  of  depositor. 

Location  of  survey. 

Meridian. 

5^ 

973 
299 

Mav  21, 1877 
June  14, 1H77 
June  22,  1877 
June  22, 1877 

June  29, 1877 

Thomaa  Iloppor...... 

A.  B.  Sniallwood 

William  Smith 

William  James  Arch> 
amlteao. 

Central  Paciflo  Rail- 
road Company,  suc- 
cessor 9  to  Western 
Puoific  Railroad 
Company. 

Total 

Township  17  north,  range  11  west 
TowuMliip  30  south,  rau/re  12  east. 
Townnhip  23  north,  ran^e  16  west 
do 

Monnt  Diablo. 
....do 

•95  00 
35  00 

304 

....  do  ......... 

50  00 

305 

....do  ......... 

50  00 

308 

Lands  in  list  Xo.  5,  township  7 
north,  range  1  west. 

Haml»oldt ... 

18  00 

2»S37  56 

• 

• 

H.  G.  ROLLINS, 
United  Statet  Surveyor  General/or  Calsfomit. 


O  No.  2. — Statement  of  special  individual  deposits  with  the  United  States  treasurer  at  San 
FraucufCOf  Cal.,  during  the. fiscal  year  lrJ7(f-'77, /or  compensation  of  clerks  and  draughts- 
men in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  getter al  for  California. 


J|!  Date  of  de- 
I'- 1        posit. 


1     Julv    fi,  187f> 

r»  '  Julv  22,  lt<76 

16  '  JulV  3I,lti76 


11» 
20 
21 
22 
2:J 
24 
2.) 
30 


J.  T.  McKMly 

W.J.  Rick  man.. 
F.  M.  Uathaway 


Aiij:.  1, 187fi.  N.  Iliath  

Auk.  1.  I87G  '  (Jeorp*  Nolwm 

Aui;.  1.  I^7G     Churh's  E.  ilcLane 

Au^.  2,  It'Tfi     11.  S.  SpaMiiiK 

An;;.  2,  IH76  I  Tilmirio  I'lUTott 

Auj;.  3,  lf76     E.  llestres 

Au^.  3.  I«7G do 

Au};.  3,  lb7*i  I  Jom6  Anrrccorlu-a 

Aug.  4,  le76    Jnuit-H  K.  Byrne 


Name  of  mine. 


County. 


31  Aug.  8,  167(1 
37  Aug.  1«.  lH7fi 
39  !  Ang.  17, 1876 


Lyman  S,  IW\\  . . . 
Gla.soii  Ao  Tt;mby. 
N.lkalh 


40 
44 

4(i 
4H 
^3 
77«5 
56 
(iO 
61 
()2 
63 
67 
78 
t<4 
^^3 
fc6 
90 
94 


Aug. 

Aug. 

S«|>t. 

Si'iit. 

Si'pt. 

Mar. 

S«>pL 

S<|.r. 

S.pt, 

So])t. 

S<-pt. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

()«t. 

Oft. 

o<t. 

Oct. 
Oct. 


17, 1876  I 
30.  lf^76 

7,  1876  I 
11,1876 
lb,  1876 
13.  lr<74 
a."),  1876 
27.  1876  ; 
27.  1H76 
27,  1876 
i-'b.  1876 

5,  lh7r. 
10,  lr-76 
i:j,  IKTfi  1 
13.  1876 
16.  1876 
21.  1876 
25,  le76 


95  Oct.    27.1876 

96  Oct.    27,  1876 

101  Oct.  3J,1876 

108  Nr»v.  1,1876 

111  Nov.  6,1876 

114  Nov.  15.  1h76 

115  i  Nov.  l.\  1876 


Lewis  Chalnior!* 

IlolxMt  Marshall 

Joliii  WilliaiiiH 

Hupp  i.  McMurrv 

E.  McNulty .' 

.Jolni  Tionnan  et al  ... 

Edwaul  N.  Il<K)i»er 

Gray  «.t  Ilaveu 

, i\o 

do 

D.  B.  Wartirld 

JoluiHou  (Si  CroH.s 

dray  <fc  Havi»ri 

Joseph  I'crrin 

S.  PoclejMJvich 

P.Vauciicf 

1.  N'.  Tcinplcton 

Thomas  \V.  Lcggctt  .. 


I.  X.  Toinplcton. 
licury  BotclKT. . 


Robert  S.  Osborn 

M.  llmlciick 

II.  P.  (Ji.niHT 

Arnold  6i  Cary 

Hunter,  A  rnolii  Sc  Gary 


Gold  Ring  Placer  Mino 

South  Honcut  Mine - 

Scotchuian's  Creek  Mining  Com- 
pany's Mine.  i 

Burgens  M ine 

Boue  Set  Mine 

Dioullard  Phicer  Mine 

Star  Quartz  Miue j 

L^ncle  Sam  Mine 

Five  Spriu'JH  mill  niUi , 

Arambide  Quicksilver  Miue 

A urrec<»cljeH  M  ine . 

PennNylvania  Consolidated  Quartz 
Miue.  I 

Kxcel.Hior  Mine  and  mill  site ■ 

Wlieal  Perran  Quartz  Mine ; 

Union   Gold   Mining  Companv's  < 
Claim. 

Sj.iiit  Helena  Mine 

Spring  Gnleh  Quartz  Mine j 

Fester  &  Williams  Placer  Mine  ..' 

Five  Cent  Gulcli  J'lacor  Miue 

McNulty  Placei  Mine 

Gen<*ial  (irant  Quartz  Mine 

H'K>i>or  Extension  Quart2  Aline  .. 

Butte  Placer  Mine     

Excelsior  Placer  Mine 

Oik  Placer  Mine 

Cousne.llo  (Quartz  Mine. 1 

Omega  (^iiaitz  Mine 

Mountain  View  I'lacer  Mine 

Stockton  Quartz  Mine 

Poclepovich  Quartz  Mine  

American  Hill  Quartz  Mine 

Norrh  (lover  Miue     

Chancery,  Chauoellor,  and  Shriek 
Mines.  j 

North  (iover  Mine ■ 

Collier  (J old,  Copper,  and  Silver 
Mine.  j 

Dahloufra  Quartz  Mine 

Union  (Jompau\'s  Placir  Mine  ... 

North  Banner  (Jluartz  Mine 

Tlie  Old  Smooth  Bore  (,»uartz  Mine 

The  Kitie  Quart z  Mine 


Placer  * . 
Yuba  .. 
Nevada. 


Calaveras. ., 
El  Dorado  . . 

do 

Nevada 

Lake 

Fresno 

....do 

...do , 

Nevada  


El  Dorado 
Tuolumne 
Calaveras. 


Alpine , 

Tuolumne  ... 

Siskiyou 

Trinity , 

Siskiyou 

Nevada 

Plumas 

Sien-a 

....do 

...do  

Tuolumne  .. 

Nevada 

Sierra 

Nevada , 

Amador  ..... 

Sierra 

Amador 

Alpine 


c  • 


Amador  .. 
Calaveras. 

Placer  

Yuba 

Nevada  . .. 
Tuolumne 
...do 


$40  00 

38  50 
40  00 

40  00 

39  80 
35  00 

40  00 
40  00 
'20  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 

35  00 
40  00 
50  00 

39  50 

40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
20  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
35  00 

39  25 

40  00 

75 
40  00 

40  00 
40  00 
4*)  00 
40  00 
40  00 
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O  No.  2. — Statement  of  special  individual  deposits,  tfc. — Continued. 


©2 
^  «i 


Date  of  de- 
posit. 


Kame  of  depositor. 


Name  of  mine. 


16  Xov. 

17  Nov. 

18  Nov. 

19  Nov. 
5»  Nov. 
21  Nov. 
a  Nov. 
-a  Nov. 


16, 1876 
Ih.  1876  : 
17,  lJ^76 
17.  1876 
17,  1876 
17, 1876 
20,1876 
21, 1876 


Joslah  Hall  ... 
Gitmm  Sl  Pnnn . 
M.  W.  Belehaw 

do 

do 

do 

W.H.Clark  ... 
Gray  St.  tiavon . 


24     Nov.  22, 1876 


25     Nov. 
36    IKk:. 


37  Doo. 

38  Dec 
3y  ;  D«*c. 

40  Doc 

41  iVc 

42  D«>c 
44  Uio. 


22. 1876 
6,1876 


7, 1876 
7, 1876 
7, 1876 
9,  1876 
9.  lf?76 
9,  1876 
11,  1876 


46     Dec  18,1876 


47     D.»c 
49     D<;c. 


20,1876 
23,1876 


51     Dec  23, 1876  ! 


52  D««c.  26. 1876 

53  Dec  28,  1876 


Globe  Silver  Mining 

Compiiny. 

do    

Lookout    Coal    and 

Transportation  Com 

pauy. 

C.  \V.  Reed. 

do 

do    

J.  H.McGeo 

do 

do    ! 

D.W.Spear | 

Republic  Mining  Com- 
pany. 

C.  H.  Li  viogston 

J.  S.  Carter  and  J.  M. 
Itlood. 

Bald  Mountain  Ex- 
tension Gold  Mining 
Company. 

Josiab  Hall 

J.  B.  Tread  well 


Bucbannan  Quartz  Mine 

Nevada  Comjiany's  Placer  Mine.. 

San  Felipe  Mine 

Union  Mine , 

Jefferson  Mine 

Enterprise  Mine 

Siskivoit  Quartz  Mine 

Oak  ttutte  and  Excelsior  Placer 

Mines. 
Edmeralda  Lode 


Hercales  Lo<lrt 

Mill  Site  or  Reduction  Works 


Figue,  Old,  and  Deer  Flat  Mines. . 
Pickwick  Mine 


Tnolnmne 

Yuba 

ln>o 

...do 

...do 

. .  do 

SiHkij'oa  .. 
Sierra 


Alpfne.. 


...do 
Inyo. 


.1 


Oak  Flat  Mine 

Maugauita  Quicksilver  Mine. 
Mercury  Qnioksilver  Mine  ... 

Minnesota  Quicksilver 

Crater  Hill  Western   Extension  ' 

and  Qasrtz  Mine. 
Republic  Quaitz  Ledge  Mine  and 

Mill  Site. 

Tigor  Quartz  Mine 

Plumas  Quartz  Mine 


Plumas  . 
...do  ... 
...da... 

Napa 

...do  ... 
. . .  .do  . .., 
Placer  .. 


t40  00 

40  00 

15  UO 

15  Oo 

i:»  00 

15  00 

40  00 

20  00 

40  00 

40  0(1 

40  00 

30  00 

30  00 

30  0(1 

40  00 

40  (0 

40  00 

Nevada 


Calaveras. 
Plumas  . . . 


40  00 

40  00 

40  00 
40  00 


54  D«rc 

57  Jan. 

58  Jan. 
63  Jan. 
ol  Jan. 


29, 1876 
3,  1877 

3,  1877 
10.  1K77 
10,  1«77 


65    Jan.  11,1877 


64    Jan. 
68    Jan. 


10. 1877 
15, 1877 


Pet^^r  T.  Scbwalm 

Confidence    Mining 

Coinnany. 

Mrs.  M.  Page 

Jos.  J.  l)u  Prat 

John  Morell  and  W. 

Wattson. 
Washington    Blue 

Gravel  Company. 

George  Hearst 

Cooper  Si.  McAnally  . . 


Bald  Mountain  Extension  Gold 
Mining  Company. 

Excelsior  Quartz  Mine 

Gold  Bar  (TTiivel  Mine  or  Mam-  ' 
moth  Bskr  Mine.  i 

Schwalm's  Marble  Quarry 

Jessie  and  Editli  Quartz  Mines. ..; 


Sierra '    130  00 


Tuolumne 
PUcer  — 


El  Dorado  . . , 
Tuolumne  ... 


76    Jan.  20, 1877    J.  B.  Hughes. 


77     Feb.    1, 1877     O.  H.  Bogart 

79  Feb.    2,1877;   William  Armntrono... 

80  Feb.     3.  1877     J.  B.  Tr-adwell 

81  Feb.     8,1877     E.  K.  Morey 

82  Feb,     8, 1H77     D.  W.  Earl  «t  oi 

91  Mav  28, 1874     F.  H.  Bloss  &  Co 

vi     Feb.  10,  1877    John  GararantJi 

84  Feb.  10. 1877     Daly  &  Hawkins 

85  Feb.  15, 1877  1  Josiah  Hall 

92  Feb.  28.  Ia77     Thomas  Ht)dge 

93  Feb.  28, 1877     Martha  Shoemaker  ... 

95  Mar.    1,1877    Mammoth  Gold  Mining 

Company. 

96  Mar.    2,1877     T.  B.  Lud'iim 

97  Mar.    2.1877     W.  D.  Long 

98  Mar.    2,1877     do 

203  Mar.    6,1877    Julius  Wegand 

204  Mar.    7, 1877  '  D.  B.  Wartield 


205     Mar.    8, 1877  -  D.  W.  Earl    

207  Mar.  10, 1877     Thomas  W.  Leggett  . . 

208  Mar.  13,1877    O.  W.  Easton 

209  ,  Mar.  14, 1877  '  Advance  Silver  Alining 

Company.  ' 

210  Mar.  15. 1877     William  Dewitt 

211  Mar.  17, 1877     E.  Gennochio 

212  Mar.  19, 1877     H.  K.  Develey , 

213  Mar.  19, 18n  \  A.  R  Dibble 


Page  Placer  Mine 

No  Name  Quartz  Mine 

Morrell  and  Wattson  Placer  Mine 

Triangular     Washington     Blue 

Gravel  Mines. 

Loyal  Quartz  Mine 

Hill's    Sulphur    and    Reductiou 

Works. 
La  DespriHiada  Lead  and  Silver 
Lode  Mines. 

Morning  Star  Mines 

Bobbie's  Blue  L«Ml;^d  Mine 

Blunienberg  Mine    

Ch  irle.s  Quartz  r.iode 

Earl  Q.tartz  Mine 

Center  Placer  Mine 

CentcMinial  Quart z  Mine 

Green  .Mining  Company's  Mine. .. 

Chnrehill  Quartz  Mine 

All's  Well  Quartz  Mine 

Mammoth  Bar  Placer  Mine 


Mammoth  Quartz  Mine. 


Sarson  CaBon  Placer  Mine 

B<»ck  Bone  Placer  Mine 

Dead^vooil  Gold  Quartz  Mine  . . . . , 

Liou  Mill  Sit(^    

Ciui.suela  Quartz  Mine  and  mill 
situ. 

Bullion  Con.  Quartz  Mine 

Buena  and  Balaklava  Mines 

Empire  QuicksilvfT  Mine 

Advance  Silver  Mines 


Placer  .... 
Tuolumne 
Shasta 


Sierra. 


Amador. 
Nevada . 


Inyo. 


Dewitt  Quartz  Mine 

Valparaiso  (Quartz  iMino 

North  America  Placer  Mine. 
Watt  Blue  Gravel  Mine 


Alpine 

Butte 

Kiru 

El  Dorado 

...do  

Trinity 

Aniiulor 

Placer 

Tuolumne 

Nevada    

El  Dorado  and 

Placer. 
Plumas 

Placer  

Nevada  

...do 

Culu.sa    

Tuolumne 


Nevada  . 
Alpine  . . 
Sonoma . 
Ama<lor 


...do  ... 
...do  .. 
Plai'.er  . , 
Nevada 


40  00 
4U  00 

40  00 
40  00 

40  OO 
40  00 
40  00 

60  00 

40  00 
40  00 

40  00 

20  00 
40  (JO 
4U  00 
35  00 
35  00 
50  00 

39  DO 

40  0> 
40  CO 
40  00 
4(J  00 

30  00 

39  60 

40  00 
40  CO 
40  UU 
10  00 

40  00 

60  00 

40  00 

360  00 

40  CO 

39  80 

40  00 
40  00 
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0  No.  Z.— Statement  0/  ipecial  imtirhtual  depoaita,  •f'c— Cootiiiueil. 


Lui^kv  Jim  und  BxteuiloD   ud 
ChrfalmM  Gift  Uinoi. 

Tajlcw  Qnwta  Utaa 

SertFt CionpAny  ldiiiBB...._._ 

Good'!  Jllai  Qunrti  L(dn  Uln«  .. 
CboRb  Bill  Gold  PliKtv  UlDi... . 

plaaBrt^UB  Pl««f  Ulna 

SclavonU  Flour  Mtnv 

WSlklnMm  Plurer  Mlnr 

puciSe  CDCiwUiUtol  Quru  UlDe. 
Slid  DDDiiuny'a  mine 


.    Hay  11.18 
.    Ma;  17.  IS 


r  iUs  31,18 
May  W.  18 
i  Ua;  »,  IS 
■  May  M,l* 
.     Mar  iB.ia 


-1 


Jnliii  P.  Lnwan 


RBrceseMoI 

Wimani  WllkiawB... 

A.aundy 

BlRla  Capper  and  Sil- 
ver Mlnuiii  Company. 

RobenAltklD 

L-LaaklT 

MaliUUaill 


ntwlep  sod  Uuuli  Gold  Qoarli 
Ulnea. 

(Mmni  Bar  PUoac  Mine 

Gartlaod  Placer  Mine 

AlUNn^AQwelMlDe 

Plonmr  namlDit  Compaoj'*  Pla^ 

tiMlni 


uill  iIM  San  FraoalBea  Copper 

Mining  Cnoipany. 
Scbuidor  &  Co.x  QnarU  Mine ... 


C.OotUobalk  .. 
Kimball  k  CoK 
.ranea  P.  PnaU 
F.L,  Meyer.... 
J.  ROaboni.... 
JoboSmllh.... 


»  Valley.. 


.    CbaraoDe  Mine 

.;  R«ik^_a«r  go*rU  Mine 

Jley  Copper  Mine. . . 

?  It  Mine 
iiarvt  Mine 
trilUni Gold  Mine... 

I  WaabingtOD  PlaoarMlne..., 

.1  Oilental  Placer  Mine 


RECa  PITTJL  A  TION . 


•COO 


Cala*ena. 


30  00 

30  oa 


I.  G.  KOLLISS, 
tairal  for  Oalijamia. 


PUBLIC   LANDS. 
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P. — Statement  of  account  of  $peoial  deponte  for  office  toork  in  the  office  of  the  United  Statee 
surveyor  general  for  Ctu\fomia  during  the  fiscal  year  1876-77. 


Db. 


Cr. 


1876. 
JBly     7 

July  7 
July  1« 

July  14 

July  28 

Aug.  30 
S«pt  99 
Nov.  81 
Dec   99 

Deo.  99 
Dec  99 
Dec  99 
Dec   99 

len. 

Jan.    18 

Jan.   19 

May  10 

1876. 
Sept  30 

Dec   31 


1877. 
Mar.  31 


To  amount  of  depoeit  by  W.  J. 
Miller,  (withdrawn) 

do 

To  excess  of  depoeit  by  T.  J. 
Gibson,  (withdrawn) 

To  amount  of  deposit  by  S.  K. 
Putnam,  ( witharawn) 

To  amount  of  deposit  by  James 
H.  Hayden  et  oL,  (with- 
drawn)   

To  exoess  of  deposit  by  John 
McCann,  (withdrawn) 

To  amount  of  deposit  by  W.  O. 
Hughes,  (withdrawn) 

To  excess  of  deposit  by  J.  W. 
Alesworlh,  (withdrawn) 

To  amount  of  deposit  by  Cari- 
boo Hydraulic  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  (withdrawn).. 

do 

do 

••....do  — 

do 


To  amount  of  deposit  by  ^.W. 

Edwards,  (wiUidrawn) 

To  excess  of  deposit  by  Joel  C. 

Bussell,  (withdrdwu) . 


To  amount  of  deposit  by 
Matthew  Mans,  (withdrawn) 

To  amount  paid  mining  clerks 
and  draogntsmen,  (first  quar- 
ter)   

To  amount  paid  mining  clerks 
and  draughtsmen,  (second 
quarter) 


To  amount  paid  mining  clerks 
and  draughtsmen,  (third 
quarter) 


•40  00 
40  00 

18  50 

40  00 

40  00 
16  00 
40  00 
99  00 


30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 


130  94 

180  00 

40  00 

9, 719  49 
4,473  90 

4,  775  00 
:12.  795  «3 


1876. 
July     1 
July     1 


July     1 
July     1 


By  balanoe  on  hand 

By  amount  of  deposit  for 
public  land  sunreys,  as 
per  Exhibit  O,  Not 

By  amount  of  deposit  for 
survey  of  mining  claims, 
as  per  Exhibit  O,  Na  9. . . 

By  deficiency 


14.086  47 
9,937  56 


5,917  10 
484  70 


19,725  83 


26   I 


1 


894 
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PP^ — SMemmi  af  aooomite  j^tMi  fircm  Uu  tmpnprtatUm  for  the  tuTMjf  of  jnivwie  Umi 
6UAm9  im  Cal(/bma  dwring  ike  fiodl  |fear  emilng  Jwm  30,  1677. 


1916. 
Oet   18 


Dm.    9 


isn. 

Feb.  10 


If  ar.  10 

17 
Jml  10 

ICar.  ae 


9B 


Hay  10 


Jane  S3 


30 


30 


To  Mooont  of  John  JL  BenMn 
Hdt  eiuTejiBc  north  bomid- 
•17 of  Pnebio of  SoneiBA  ... 

To  McoQBt  of  Loo  Anfelee 
IMIy  and  WeeUj  Blw  lor 
adrertlBiBg  siinrey  of 
Benebo  lae  Vlrgenee 

To  Mooon  t  of  Pom  PnbUehlng 
CompoDj  for  idTertiaing 
tmr^tfj  of  Bancho  lae  Yir* 


To  aeooant  of  olerk  of  United 
Sutee  dktriot  ooort  for  oer- 
tilled  eopy  of  map.  d:c.,  of 
BanchoBMi  AnUmM 

To  aooonnt  of  olerk  of  United 
Btatea  dreolt  ooart  for 
atipnUtlon,  dto 


To  aooonnt  of  Post  PnUlahlng 
Company  for  adveitialng 
anrrey  of  Baneho  San  Ja- 
olnto 

To  aooonnt  of  Loe  Angeles 
Dally  and  Weekly  Star  for 
adToilsing  snnrey  of 
Baneho  San  Jaelnto 

To  aooonnt  of  Btrerslde  Kews 
for  advertising  anrrey  of 
Baneho  Jompa. 

To  aooonnt  of  olerk  of  United 
States  distrlet  oonrt  for  oer- 
tilled  oopy  of  decree  "  Cor 
raldeQoaU'* 

To  aooonnt  of  olerk  of  United 
States  dlstrlot  oonrt  for 
oopy  of  llnal  order  nnder 
mandate  United  States  Sn- 
preme  Court,  esse  No.  308, 
southern  dlstrlot,  United 
States  V9.  Jos6  Josto  lior* 
riloetoi 

To  socoont  of  clerk  of  United 
States  district  oonrt  for 
oopy  of  record.  United 
States  V9.  Ooadalnpe  Cos- 
tro.  No.  100,  sonthem  dis- 
trict  

To  account  of  Post  Publishing 
Company  for  advertising 
survey  of  Baneho  San  Ja- 
cinto Nuevo  y  Potrero. 
Thomas  W.  batbcrland, 
guardian,  &c.,  confirmee  . . . . 

To  aoc<iunt  of  Los  Angeles 
Dally  and  Weekly  SUr  for 
advertising  survey  of 
Kancho  San  Jacinto  Nuevo 
y  Potrero,  Thomas  W.  Suth- 
erland,  guardian,  &c.,  con- 
firmee   

To  account  for  salaries  of 
clerks  and  draughtsmen  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 18T7 . . . 

To  amount  to  balance 


I     18T7. 
Jnly    1 


•41  40 


10  00 


4  40 


I     400 


18  00 


By  approprlatloB  for  the 
Toy  of  private  land  olnlma 
In  Calubmin  dnrlig  the 
llseal  year  ending  Jane  30, 

ion 


- 


10 
500 

195 


1  30 


78  40 


'13  50 


3, 
1. 


10  00 


335  00 
455  11 


5.000  00 


5,0OU  00 


H.  G.  ROLLIXS, 
Unitfd  S'at£M  Surveyor  Uene'ol/or  California. 
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Q. — Estimate  for  the  surveying  service  m  the  district  of  California  for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1879. 

For  snrveyiDg  exteDsions  of  meridiaDS,  standard  parallels,  township  and 

•  snbdiyision  lines  and  private  land  claims |130, 000 

For  stationery,  fuel,  wages  of  messenger,  draughting  instruments,  and  other 

incidental  expenses .'S.OOO 

For  compensation  of  clerks  and  draughtsmen  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor 

general 30,000 

For  compensation  of  surveyor  geiieral 2,750 


I 


167, 750 


H.  Q.  ROLLINS, 
Umied  8tai€$  Surveyor  Oeneralfitr  Caltfamia, 


REPORT 


OF 


THE  COMiMlSSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Department  op  the  Intebioe, 

Ofpioe  op  Indian  Afpaibs, 
Washington^  D.  C,  November  1, 1877. 

Sib  :  In  tbe  annual  report  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  herewith,  I  have  embodied  the  usual  reports  of  agents, 
as  prescribed  by  law,  as  also  a  schedule  of  all  bids  received  and  awards 
made  at  the  public  lettings  of  contracts,  and  the  various  tabular  state- 
menrts,  together  with  the  usual  information  to  be  found  in  the  reports 
of  this  office.  As  a  preliminary  to  this  report,  I  invite  your  attention 
to  the  following  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  subjects  which  are  discussed 
in  it,  and  of  the  conclusions  reached. 

In  considering  any  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  civilization  of  the 
Indian  race,  it  is  indispensable  at  the  outset  to  throw  aside  the  senti- 
mentality that  is  so  fashionable  in  our  day,  and  to  treat  the  subject  in  a 
practical  and  common-sense  way.  This  is  the  only  course  by  which  we 
can  hope  to  deal  successfully  with  the  matter.  I  assume  that  there 
is  no  intrinsic  impossibility  in  the  way  of  tbe  great  mass  of  our  Indians 
being  brought  to  a  degree  of  advancement  that  will  render  them  harm- 
less, as  its  first  results,  and  that  will  assist  them  in  working  out  ulti- 
mately a  completed  civilization.  But  in  order  permanently  to  lay  the 
foundations  on  which  to  build  up  such  a  civilization,  the  following  pre- 
liminaries are  essential : 

1.  A  code  of  laws  for  Indian  reservations,  and  appliances  for  dis- 
pensing justice,  neither  of  which  at  present  have  any  existence. 

2.  Provision  for  tbe  preservation  of  order  and  the  enforcement  of 
laws  by  means  of  an  Indian  police,  composed  of  Indians  under  white 
oflicers. 

3.  Tbe  endowment  of  the  Indians  with  lands,  divided  into  farms  of 
convenient  size,  the  title  to  which  shall  be  vested  in  individuals  and 
inalienable  for  twenty  years;  and  the  promotion  in  every  feasible  way 
of  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  a  taste  for  agricultural  pursuits 
among  them. 

4.  The  establishment  of  tbe  common  school  system  (including  indus- 
trial schools)  among  them,  with  provision  for  their  compulsory  education 
in  such  schools. 

5.  Opportunity  for  the  free  access  to  the  Indians  of  Christian  teachers 
and  missionaries,  in  order  to  reclaim  them  from  a  debasing  paganism, 
and  to  win  them  to  a  purer  and  more  ennobling  faith. 

6.  The  institution  of  a  wise  economy  in  feeding  and  clothing  them, 
making  sure  that  it  is  not  wastefully  done,  and  being  careful  especially 
not  to  make  paupers  of  them  by  the  encouragement  of  a  system  of  gra- 

27  1 
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tnitoiis  supplies,  but  to  minister  to  their  self-help  by  iosisting  on  their 
coDtribiiliug  their  labor  iu  return  tor  the  suppliee  given  tbem. 

7.  A  steady  coneeutratiou  of  tlie  smaller  baudu  of  Indians  upon  the 
larger  reservations,  and  a  discontimiance  of  the  removal  of  the  north- 
ern Indians  to  the  Indian  Territory.  This  last  is  essential  to  the  welt- 
beitj}^  of  the  Indians,  since  the  efie-ct  of  the  change  of  dimate  to  which 
the.v  are  snbjacted  by  such  removals  tells  with  fatal  eJfeot  niwo  their 
health  and  longevity.  Southern  Indians,  however,  who  are  in  Colo- 
rado, Arizona,  and  Sew  Mexico,  should  he  Hottled  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, the  climate  being  favorable  to  theiu,  and  there  hciug  sufllQient 
arable  land  for  their  maintenance. 

LAW  FOR  THE  INDIANS. 

There  in  noactofCottgress  which  deals  with  tbepuuishment  of  crimes 
against  person  or  property  (nitbin  the  meaning  of  the  common  law,  as 
distinguished  from  statutory  crimeo  against  the  United  States)  com- 
mitted by  or  against  Indians  withiu  the  bouudaries  of  an  Indian  leser- 
vation.  It  is  most  desirable  that  a  judicial  system  or  code  of  laws  for 
Indians  should  be  established,  under  which  crimes  by  or  against  Indians 
maybe  prosecuted  and  successtully  punistied.  The  machinery  of  the 
United  8tat«s  judicial  system  in  Ihe  States  and  Territories  in  which 
there  are  Indian  reservations  could  be  utilized  to  this  end  by  proper 
congressional  legislation. 

The  enactment  of  a  code,  bused  upou  the  result  of  the  experieace  of 
those  f»miliar  with  Indian  life  uud  manners,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
adaptation  of  existing  laws,  would  cover  the  defects  in  the  system  by 
which  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  isnow  being  attempted.  These  are 
merely  suggestions,  which  can  be  elaborated  by  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  malfe  laws. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  absence  of  law  are  forcibly  described  by 
Bishop  Hare  in  his  filth  annual  report,  dated  September  11, 1877: 

Ctvilizatiou  bss  looseiied,  ill  some  places bruheu,  the  lioudsnbiuh  regulate  and  hold 
together  liidiau  society  iu  its  wild  Htatc,  and  bau  failed  to  givn  the  people  law  and 
omcerH  of  justice  iu  ttiuir  piace.  This  evil  atill  coutiiiuua  unabHteil.  Womeo  are 
brutally  beiitfu  and  outraged;  meu  ate  murdered  iu  cold  blood;  the  ladiaus  who  are 
ftleudlj  tu  scboirisand  cliurvbes  are  iiittuiiduled  and  preyed  uiKiit  bj  ilio  evil-diaposed; 
obildreD  ar«  iiioleat«d  on  their  way  tu  M-huol,  aud  ucbouU  are  dispersed  by  bands  of 
vagabonds;  but  tbere  is  no  redress.  This  acuurscd  cuuditiou  of  tbiufrs  is  an  outcue 
DpoD  the  Oue  LawRiver.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  land.  It  should  uiaku  ever;  man  who 
sits  in  the  national  halls  of  leglKlutiun  bliixh.  Aud,  wish  well  to  the  ludiana  as  wa 
may,  and  do  for  Ibeni  what  we  will,  [he  tfliirts  of  civil  ageuts,  teachers,  aud  missioD- 
arii-s  are  like  Ibe  struf-gles  of  drowuiitf;  iin'u  weighted  with  lead,  us  loog  aa  by  the  ah- 
seuce  of  law  ludiau  EUeiety  is  left  without  u  base. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  preservation  of  order  is  as  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  civiliza- 
tion as  is  the  enactment  of  wise  laws.  Both  are  essential  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  any  people.  As  a  means  of  preserving  order  npoa 
an  Indiau  reservation,  an  Indiiin  police  has  been  found  to  be  of  prime 
importance.  I  have  recomuieiided  an  adilitional  outlay  of  money  to 
enable  tlie  government  to  extend  the  nselulness  of  a  police  system 
now  in  its  infancy  with  us.  In  Canada,  the  entire  body  of  Indiana 
are  kept  in  order  by  such  force.  In  this  country,  as  far  as  it  has 
beeu  tried,  it  works  admirably.  I  would  reconunend  that  the  force  be 
composed  of  Indians,  properly  ollicercd  and  diilled  by  white  men,  and 
where  capable  Indians  can  be  found,  thai  they  be  promoted  to  command, 
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as  reward  for  faithfal  service.  The  Array  has  ased  Indians  for  scoats 
with  great  saccess,  and  wherever  employed  the  Indian  has  been  found 
faithfal  to  the  trust  confided  to  him.  I  would  also  recommend  that  the 
police  force  be  snpplied  with  a  uniform  similar  to  the  style  of  clothing 
which  I  shall  hereafter  suggest  to  be  furnished  for  all  Indians,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  brass  buttons  by  way  of  distinction.  The  employment 
of  such  a  force,  properly  ofKcered  and  handled,  would,  in  great  measure, 
relieve  the  Army  from  doing  police  duty  on  Indian  reservations.  I  am 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  saving  in  life  and  property  by  the  employ- 
ment of  such  a  force  would  be  very  large,  and  that  it  would  materially 
aid  in  placing  the  entire  Indian  population  of  the  country  on  the  road 
to  civilization. 

EDUCATION  AND  CIVILIZATION. 

There  is  little  hope  of  the  civilization  of  the  older  wild  Indian,  and 
the  only  practical  question  is  how  to  control  and  govern  him,  so  that 
his  savage  instincts  shall  be  kept  from  violent  outbreaks.  There  is, 
however,  much  encouragement  to  work  foirthe  gradual  elevation  of  the 
partially  civilized  adult  Indians,  and  especially  of  the  youths  of  both 
sexes;  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  which  a  humane  treatment  of  the  Indians  has  had  to  en- 
oounter.  These  difficulties  may  be  stated  as  partially  growing  out  of 
the  dishonesty  of  Indian  agents,  traders,  and  contractors,  by  which 
Indians  have  been  deprived  of  their  just  dues,  and  sometimes  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life.  Another  and  serious  drawback  is  to  be  found  in  the 
encroachment  of  greedy  white  men,  who  surround  them  and  continually 
plot  to  deprive  them  of  their  possessions.  Unfortunately,  Indians  judge 
all  white  men  by  these  specimens,  with  which  they  are  only  too  familiar. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages,  there  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  per- 
ceptible progress,  which,  linder  more  favorable  circumstances,  might  be 
greatly  accelerated. 

Undoubtedly  our  chief  hope  is  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and 
just  here  our  best  and  most  persistent  efforts  snould  be  made.  The 
Indian  youths  in  the  various  schools  show  surprising  ])rogress  in  pen- 
manship and  drawing,  and  can  be  taught  the  ordinary  branches  of  a 
common-school  education  as  readily  as  white  cliildren,  except,  perhaps, 
arithmetic.  Such  being  the  case,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  take 
advantage  of  the  aptitudes  they  have  exbibited,  and  to  bring  Indian 
children  into  schools.  I  would  advise  the  establishment  of  a  rule  making 
it  compulsory  upon  all-  Indian  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  four- 
teen years  to  attend  schools,  and  requiring  English  alone  to  be  spoken  and 
taught  therein ;  and  it  is  decidedly  preferable  that  as  many  of  them 
as  possible  should  be  placed  in  boarding-schools,  which  possess  more 
advantages  in  every  way  than  day-schools,  for  the  reason  that  the  ex- 
posure of  children  who  attend  only  day-schools  to  the  demoralization 
and  degradation  of  an  Indian  home  neutralizes  the  efforts  of  the  school- 
teacher, especially  those  efforts  which  are  directed  to  advancement  in 
morality  and  civilization.  Forty  children  can  be  boarded  and  instructed 
at  an  expense  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  each  per  annum, 
the  cost  being  slightly  reduced  in  schools  containing  a  larger  number 
of  pupils. 

I  recommend  that  provision  be  made  to  give  a  higher  education,  in 
some  of  our  normal  schools  at  the  East,  to  Indian  youths  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enable  them  to  enter  such  schools,  in  order  that  the  bureau 
may  be  snpplied  with  educated  interpreters  to  take  the  place  of  the  in- 
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competent  men  who  now  perform  the  service  with  discredit  to  them- 
selves and  detriment  to  the  Indians. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  I  have  briefly  outlined,  I  have 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  as  a  .special 
fund,  for  the  establishment  and  8upiK)rt  of  additional  schools  wherever, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  they  may  be  most 
needed.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  schools,  I  particularly  recommend 
the  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  in  which  those  over  fourteen 
years  of  a^re  may  be  taught  the  various  trades  and  thus  be  qualified  to 
become  self-supporting. 

Increased  expenditure  on  civilization  account  is  called  for  by  the 
additional  number  of  Indians  who  are  actively  seeking  for  the  means 
of  civilization.  The  recent  visit  of  the  Sioux  chiefs  at  Washington  was 
remarkable  for  the  earnest  unanimity  with  which  the^'  besought  the 
government  for  implements  of  agriculture,  for  cattle,  and  for  schools  for 
their  children.  The  expenditure  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  during 
the  next  year,  in  addition  to  the  agricultural  fund,  would  be  a  wise  econ- 
omy, and  tend  materially  to- lessen  the  demand  for  supplies  in  the  early 
future.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  Sioux  Indians,  for  example, 
might  not,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  extensive  breeders  of  cattle. 
The  business  would  not  be  laborious  in  itself,  and  is  one  for  which  they 
have  exhibited  considerable  aptitude.  Besides,  it  would  tend  directly 
to  interest  them  in  the  accumulation  of  property,  which  is  one  of  the 
nio^t  important  steps  in  civilization. 

INDIAN  LABOR. 

• 

The  Indian,  in  his  savage  state,  is  the  only  born  aristocrat  on  Ame^ 
icau  soil.  He  despises  labor  and  looks  upon  it  as  an  indignity.  He  will 
hunt  or  make  war  at  an  immense  expenditure  of  strength,  and  in  the 
jn'osecution  of  those  pursuits  he  will  exhibit  great  tenacity  of  purpose; 
but  when  he  is  talked  to  about  the  necessity  of  toil  as  a  means  to  earn 
his  bread  legitimately,  he  turns  a  deaf  ear,  and  imposes  on  his  sqaaw 
the  burden  and  drudgery  of  work.  To  overcome  the  natural  repug- 
nance of  the  Indian  to  work,  it  is  needful  to  adopt  a  system  of  training 
that  will  gradually  incite  him  to  labor  by  appeals  to  his  self-interest 
To  that  end  agents  must  use  care  in  the  distribution  of  supplies,  and 
should  demand  from  the  Indian  some  work  for  the  rations  furnished  him. 
Again,  instead  of  giving  out  contracts  to  dissolute  or  idle  white  men, 
w  ho  are  hanging  around  the  agencies,  for  cutting  fire- wood  and  splitting 
and  hauling  rails  for  fencing,  or  for  getting  hay,  the  Indians  should  he 
made  to  ])erform  all  these  oflices.  Some  agents  are  eminently  success- 
ful in  utilizing  Indian  labor — Agent  Wilbur,  of  the  Yakama  agency, 
for  exami)le,  who  not  only  has  all  this  work  done  by  his  Indians,  hut 
has  trained  them  to  manufacture  saddles  and  harness,  as  well  as  make 
wagons  and  do  carpenter's  work.  This  ollice  has  recently  refused  to  ap- 
j>rove  contracts  made  by  agents  for  cutting  lire- wood  and  fencing,  on 
the  old  plan,  and  has  insisted  that  agents  shall  secure  this  work  to  he 
done  by  Indians,  by  holding  out  to  them  the  inducement  of  extra  rations 
or  some  other  compensation. 

FOOD  FOR  THE   IJSDJAN. 

Beef  is  the  staple  food  for  the  Indian,  and  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  furnish  a  good  quality  of  it.  1  lie  want  is  mostly  supplied 
by  Texas  cattle,  which  are  driven  north  by  easy  stages,  and  are  allowed 
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to  feed  in  the  many  ranges  famishing  an  abundance  of  grass  of  excel- 
lent qaality.  These  Texas  cattle,  properly  cared  for,  make  very  good, 
nntritioas  beef;  more  like  wild  meat,  however,  as  the  meat  is  lean  and 
not  so  interlarded  with  fat  as  stall-fed  eastern  cattle.  The  soathemmost 
agencies  get  the  poorer  clasii  of  cattle,  which  have  been  driven  only  a 
comparatively  short  distance  withoat  the  advantages  of  sach  gra^  as 
grows  in  the  Platte  Valley.  Heretofore  the  government  has  paid  little 
attention  to  the  qaality,  or  even  weight,  of  cattle  for  the  Indian  service. 
This,  however,  is  undergoing  investigation  with  a  view  to  a  better  reg* 
niation  of  this  branch  of  the  service. 

Flour  is  the  next  great  article  of  food  furnished  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  standard  quality  nsed  for  the  purpose  is  known  as  the  Xew  York 
XX  flour.  The  chief  difficulty  in  getting  the  full  percentage  of  value 
oat  of  flour  arises  fh)m  the  ignorance  of  the  Indians  in  the  art  of  bread- 
making.  This  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  a  more  systematic  and  thor- 
ough course  of  education  for  Indian  girls. 

Corn  has  been  furnished  to  the  Indians  recently  in  large  quantities, 
bat  where  they  have  uo  facilities  for  making  it  into  corn-meal,. they  have 
in  many  instances  sold  it  to  the  traders.  It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  send 
the  corn  unless  there  are  mills  to  grind  it  at  the  agencies.  Corn-meal 
cannot  be  sent  to  the  agencies,  as  it  sours  very  soon,  and  can  only  be 
used  when  fresh  g^und. 

METHODS  OP  CLOTHINa  INDIANS. 

The  blanket  must  give  way.  It  is  only  tolerable  in  the  rudest  savage 
life.  It  is  unfitted  to  be  the  garment  of  civilization  and  labor;  and  as 
the  Indian  is  gradually  brought  to  give  up  his  nomadic  life  for  one  of 
labor  and  industry,  the  question  of  clothing  becomes  one  of  practical 
interest  as  bearing  upon  bis  advaucement  and  civilization.  The  custom 
hitherto  pursued  has  been  to  furnish  blankets,  and  clothing  made  of 
cotton-warp  fabrics,  known  in  the  market  as  "satinets''  and  "  meltons." 
Clothing  made  of  these  materials  is  not  serviceable,  as  the  garments 
become  threadbare  with  the  least  wear,  and  will  rend  with  slight  strain. 
In  an  economic  point  of  view  nothing  is  more  useless,  and,  indeed,  ex- 
travagant, than  clothing  made  of  these  materials.  We  should  have  a 
uniform  material,  made  entirely  of  wool — like  army-cloth — for  Indian 
clothing ;  and  the  garments  should  consist  of  a  coat  and  pantaloons, 
the  coat  to  be  in  shape  like  the  old  fringed  riflecoat  or  blouse,  with 
a  belt  at  tbe  waist.  The  object  should  be  to  secure  the  comfort  of  the 
wearer  and  uniformity  in  style  of  clothing,  so  tliat  competitors  for 
clothing-contracts  might  know  in  advance  precisely  what  kind  of  gar- 
ments would  be  wanted  for  the  Indian  service. 

In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  one  Indian  ag^nt  proposes  to 
erect  a  woolen-mill  at  his  agency,  to  enable  the  Indians  to  make  their 
own  cloth  from  wool  of  their  own  raising.  This  would  be  advisable  if 
the  necessary  machinery  to  do  the  work  were  simple  and  inexpensive. 

REMOVALS  TO  THE  INDIAN  TEEBITOEY. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  impolicy  of  sending  northern  Indians 
to  the  Indian  Territory.  To  go  no  farther  back  then  the  date  of  the 
Pawnee  removal,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  efifect  of  a  radical  change  of 
climate  is  disastrous,  as  this  tribe  alone,  in  the  first  two  years,  lost  by 
death  over  800  out  of  its  number  of  2,376.  The  northern  Cheyennes 
have  suffered  severely,  and  the  Poncas  who  were  recently  removed  from 
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oat,  hare  ^ 
woald  be     \ 


coDtact  with  the  nnfVieD<l),v  Sionx,  aud  arrivpd  there  in  July  last,  h 
already  lost  3G  by  death,  which,  by  an  ordinary'  ooiuimtation,  woald  t 
the  death-rale  for  the  entire  tribe  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

In  thitt  connection,  I  recommend  the  rcuioTiil  of  all  the  Indians  in 
Colorado  and  Arizona  tn  the  Indian  Territory.  In  Colorado,  gold 
aud  silver  mines  are  seattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  sud 
are  to  be  fonud  in  every  eonroivable  direction,  ruuuing  into  Indiao 
reservations.  Of  course  luiuerHi  will  follow  the  various  leads  nnd-proKpect 
new  onen  without  regard  to  the  barriers  set  up  by  an  Indiao  reecrvH- 
tioD.  Heoce  the  sojourn  of  Indians  iu  this  State  will  be  sure  to  lead  to 
Btrife,  contention,  aud  war,  besides  entailing  an  enonnons  expenso  to 
feed  and  provide  for  them.  Again,  there  is  no  hope  of  civilising  tboso 
Indians  while  they  reside  in  Colorado,  ns  all  the  arable  land  in  the  Stata 
is  required  for  its  white  settlers.  A  mining  pojtulntion  needs  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  abundant  facilities  for  ftgricnlture  to  feed  it.  The 
question  of  feeding  the  white  [mpniution  of  the  State  is  one  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  will  certainly  torce  itself  on  the  atlentlou  of  the 
governtoeut.  , 

What  is  tine  of  Colorado  is  to  a  certain  extent  true  of  AriKona  also; 
bnt  in  addition  thereto,  it  muKt  bo  considered  that  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting annuities  and  supplies  isetiormons.  The  government  has  been 
paying  eight  and  ten  cents  per  pound  for  the  transportation  of  door 
and  other  necessaries  to  feed  the  Indians,  and  the  total  cost  of  maio- 
taioing  the  Indian  tribes  of  AiiKona  for  the  past  three  years  has  been 
tl,084,OIH).  M'hilethe  Indians  are  kept  there  this  expenditure  will  goon, 
perhaps  indellnitely  increasing,  without  any  corresponding  improvement 
In  their  welfare  or  uivilization.  Moreover,  the  Indians  of  the  StHt«  and 
Territory  are  uneasy  and  restless,  and  are  eonstnutly  moving  about,  botJi 
on  and  off  their  reservations.  The  true  remefly  for  these  evils  is  their 
immediate  removiil  to  the  Indian  Territoi-y,  where  5S,tHI()s(juaremilea  are 
set  apart  for  tbe  use  of  Indians;  where  they  can  be  fed  and  clothed  at 
a  greatly  diminished  expense;  and  where,  better  than  all,  they  can  be 
kept  in  obedience,  and  taught  to  become  civilized  aud  self-supporting. 

ON   AGENTS. 

The  anomaly  of  the  present  system  of  paying  Indian  agents  needs 
only  to  be  stated  to  be  apparent.  We  pay  an  agent  having  charge  of 
three  hundred  and  twentj -tive  Indians  $1,51)0,  while  another,  having  the 
care  of  seven  thousand,  is  paid  only  the  same  sum.  It  may  also  happen 
that  an  agenthaving  the  oversight  of  but  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
Indians  may  have  with  him  a  son  employed  as  a  clerk  at  SI, 000  per  an- 
num, a  daughter  as  a  teacher  at  $000  per  annum,  a  brother  as  a  farmer 
at  $000  per  annum,  a  cousin  as  a  blacksmith  at  $900  per  annum,  with  » 
nephew  as  a  eariwnter  at  $800.  At  the  same  time,  another  agent  hav- 
ing the  care  of  seven  thousand,  having  only  bis  wife,  (not  under  pay,) 
though  obliged  to  entertain  all  strangers  and  military  ofiicers  visiting 
his  agency,  draws  from  bis  salary  only  a  bare  subsistence  fur  himself  and 
wife,  and  is  necessarily  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  This  latter 
case,  to  my  knowledge,  is  literally  and  exactly  true  of  one  agent.  The 
first  case  stated,  though  a  snpposablo  one,  is  possible  to  have  occurred 
under  our  pi-esent  system. 

I  recommend,  *o  remedy  this  inequality  and  unlainies-s,  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  agencies  as  follows: 

Agents  of  the  first  class,  having  in  chiirge  7,000  or  more  Indians, 
(2,500. 

Agents  of  the  second  class,  having  iu  charge  more  than  o,000  and  less 
than  T,UOO  Indians,  $2,200. 
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Agents  of  the  third  class,  having  in  charge  more  than  3,000  and  less 
than  5,000  Indians,  $2,000. 

Agents  of  the  fourth  class,  having  in  charge  more  than  2,000  and  less 
than  3,000  Indians,  $1,800. 

Agents  of  the  fifth  class,  having  in  charge  more  than  1,000  and  less 
than  2,000  Indians,  $1,500. 

Agents  of  the  sixth  class,  having  in  charge  more  than  800  and  less 
than  1,000  Indians,  $1,200. 

Agents  of  the  seventh  class,  having  in  charge  less  than  800  Indians, 
$1,000. 

The  classification  of  agents  above  suggested,  although  securing  to 
some  of  them  a  higher  salary  than  they  now  receive,  will  not  entail  a 
larger  expense  upon  the  government  when  the  consolidation  of  Indian 
tribes  upon  a  smaller  number  of  reservations  is  accomplished,  as  the 
number  of  agents  will  then  be  correspondingly  reduced.  It  is  also  to  be 
hoped  that  a  higher  rate  of  compensation  will  secure  to  the  government 
a  superior  class  of  officers. 

The  estimates  presented  by  this  office  are  based  upon  the  old  system, 
for  the  reason  that  the  changes  herein  suggested  will  require  additional 
appropriation. 

It  is  necessary  that,  as  far  as  possible,  temptation  be  put  out  of  the 
way  of  agents,  by  discouraging  purchases  in  open  market.  Such  pur- 
chases have  been  in  the  past  a  fruitful  source  of  speculation.  Such  pur- 
chases should  only  be  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  cases  where  he  is  convinced  that  a  real  emergency  exists. 
To  avoid  open-market  purchases  to  a  greater  extent  than  heretofore, 
ample  notification  will  be  given  to  agents  to  send  in  estimates  of  the 
goods  and  supplies  needed  at  their  respective  agencies  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fiscal  year,  in  order  that  the  annual  lettiugs  of  con- 
tracts and  making  of  purchases  shall,  as  much  as  possible,  include  all 
needs,  and  that  goods  and  supplies  may  be  apportioned  properly,  thus 
leaving  little  room  for  future  wants  or  deficiencies. 

Up  to  the  present  time  nepotism  has  ])revailed  at  the  Indian  agencies 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  become  a  public  scandal,  a  nuisance  that 
must  be  immediately  abated.  For  instance:  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  find  lour  relatives  quartered  upon  a  single  agency.  Sometimes  more 
than  that  number  may  be  found,  including  the  traders.  One  case  has 
been  discovered  in  which  the  a^eut  has  had  his  wife  appointed  matron 
at  a  salary,  and  the  only  individual  to  niatrouis^e  is  his  family  cook. 
One  agent  recently  forwarded  for  the  approval  of  this  office  the  nomina- 
tion of  one  of  his  sons,  a  hid  of  17,  as  farmer,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000,  while 
his  real  market- value  probably  would  not  exceed  $150  per  annum;  and 
another  son,  aged  10,  as  assistant  farmer,  at  a  salary  of  $900;  the  mar- 
ket-value of  such  a  boy  probably  being  8100.  In  such  cases,  however, 
the  fraud  on  the  service  would  be  greater  than  the  difference  between 
the  market-value  of  the  two  hoys'  services  and  the  salaries  paid  them, 
since  they  would  be  utterly  unlit  to  work  with  the  Indians  and  train 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  farming,  for  which  alone  the  expenditure  could 
properly  be  made.  These  are  not  solitary  instances,  and  an  extended 
list  of  others,  quite  as  flagrant,  might  be  made.  We  are  endeavoring 
to  suppress  such  abuses  as  rapidly  as  they  are  discovered. 

NEED  OF  A  SOLICITOR  FOR  THE  BUREAU. 

In  large  mercantile  establishments  it  is  the  practice  to  employ  one  or 
more  solicitors,  to  be  always  present  in  counting-rooms,  whose  special 
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office  it  is  to  draw  contracts,  to  give  legal  advice,  and  to  make  coUee- 
tioDS  by  law.  The  ludian  Bureau  Deeds  the  services  of  a  competent 
solicitor  in  drawing  contracts,  in  passing  on  land  and  other  legal  ques- 
tions, and  in  prosecuting  defaulting  contractors,  who,  until  recently, 
have  been  suffered  to  go  for  want  of  a  prosecutor.  The  outlay  of  three 
^thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  this  purpose  would  result  in  saving  to 
the  government  many  thousand  dollars  annually.  Such  an  officer  is  in- 
dispensable for  the  proper  working  of  the  bureau. 

TRADE  WITH  INDIANS. 

A  very  important  subject  for  consideration  is  that  of  Indian  trader- 
ships.  As  the  agency  traders  have  daily  intercourse  with  the  Indians 
upon  their  reservations,  they  have  unlimited  opportunities  to  influence 
them  for  good  or  evil.  The  true  interests  of  the  Indians  are  not  always 
in  harmony  with  the  personal  interests  of  the  traders.  From  time  to 
time  facts  come  to  light  which  serve  to  prove  that  not  all  of  them  are 
worthy  of  the  recommendation  upon  which  their  licenses  were  granted. 
The  fact  that  in  every  outbreak  of  Indians  it  is  found  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  arms  and  ammunition,  proves  that  at  least  with  some  traders, 
the  accompanying  honors  of  a  war  with  savu|;es  have  not  always  been 
sufficient  to  overcome  their  greed  for  gain.  So,  too,  the  opportunities 
afforded  to  dishonest  men  to  cheat  the  Indians  through  the  use  of  tokens 
and  tickets  in  lieu  of  money,  and  again  by  demanding  of  them  much 
higher  prices  than  are  asked  of  white  men,  even  when  money  is  used, 
are  far  too  frequently  availed  of 

To  enforce  the  laws  respecting  the  sale  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  in- 
toxicating drinks;  to  do  away  with  the  pernicious  system  of  checks  and 
tickets,  which  by  traders  are  misnamed  dollars;  to  insist  that  no 
distinction  shall  be  made  between  whites  and  Indians  in  the  prices  to 
be  paid  for  purchases  and  sales  of  goods,  and  to  ^nard  against  it  by 
calling  upon  the  tradi^rs  to  furnish  printed  price-lists  which  the  In- 
dians can  understand,  for  tbe  principal  articles  which  they  may  have  to 
sell;  to  counteract  as  much  as  possible  the  ba<l  results  of  that  self- 
aggrandizenieut  on  the  part  of  traders  which  results  injuriously  both  to 
the  present  interests  and  future  welfare  of  the  Indians;  in  tine,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  trading  business  in  the  Indian  country  is  to  be  con- 
ducted primarily  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  and  but  incidentally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  traders,  to  utilize  the  money-makin«i:  instinct,  and  through 
a  system  of  fair  dealing  to  make  the  traders  most  potent  instruments  in 
the  civilizing  process,  will  be  but  carrvin^i:  out  that  law  which  requires 
this  office  "  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  just  and 
proper."  That  I  have  no  desire  to  disre<(ard  or  avoid  the  duty  which 
the  law  has  put  upon  me  is  made  manifest  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
already  issued  the  requisite  instructions  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objects  herein  mentioned. 

There  are  still  other  difficulties  resulting  from  the  establishment  of 
traders  in  the  Indian  country.  Each  year  the  Indians  are  clamorous  to 
be  permitted  to  hunt  buffalo ;  and  each  year  it  becomes  more  and  more 
certain  that  the  proceeds  of  the  hunt  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
traders  in  securing  buffalo-robes  in  trade  for  goods,  and  lead  them  to 
encourage  the  Indians  in  keeping  up  an  enthusiasm  for  the  hunt. 
Despite  the  annual  losses  of  fences,  dwellings,  and  out-buildings,  occa- 
sioned by  the  prairie-tires  which  rage  unchecked  during  the  absence  of 
their  owners,  the  trader's  influence  is  potent  in  maintaining  that  habit 
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of  gaiuiug  sabsisteuce  by  the  cbaRe  wbich  is  a  relic  of  barbarism  and 
an  obstractioii  to  the  progress  of  Indian  civilization. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  favor  any  monopoly  of  the  business ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  shall  grant  a  sufficient  number  of  traders'  licenses  to  secure  a 
wholesome  competition.  At  the  same  time  I  shall  hold  them  to  a  rigid 
accountability;  and  any  failure  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  this  office  will  cause  the  speedy  revocation  of  a  trader's  license. 

THE  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 

Since  the  year  1870  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners has  made  itself  felt  in  the  purification  of  the  Indian  service. 
Prior  to  that  time  it  was  the  custom  to  receive  bids  for  annuity  goods 
and  supplies  in  classes.  By  this  system  a  bidder  was  obliged,  for  ex- 
ample, to  bid  for  all  the  dry-goods  needed  in  one  class,  i.  6.,  to  make  a 
price  for  every  article  in  the  long  list  called  for,  the  bureau  reserving 
the  right  to  alter  quantities  to  suit  its  requii*ements.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  contract  went  year  after  year  to  one  house,  and  was  looked 
npon  by  the  public  as  a  practical  monopoly,  so  much  so  that  competi- 
tion fell  off,  one  house  seeming  always  to  have  inside  information  from 
some  one  connected  with  the  bureau.  The  original  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  aimed  its  first  blow  at  this  faulty  system,  and  secured 
a  reform  in  this  particular  by  requiring  bids  to  be  made  for  each  article 
separately.  By  this  method  only,  a  fair  competition  could  be  had. 
From  this  date  a  decided  improvement  in  the  manner  of  purchasing 
took  place. 

After  the  resignation  of  the  original  board,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Brnnot,  Stuart,  Welsh,  Dodge,  Farwell,  Bishop,  and  Campbell,  in  the 
early  part  of  1874,  there  was  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  purchases 
for  the  year  1874,  when  a  loose  system  of  purchase  and  inspection  again 
prevailed,  and  loud  and  earnest  complaints  were  made,  among  which 
were  those  by  Professor  Marsh,  on  tbe  inferior  quality  of  all  goods  pur- 
chased. On  the  filling  up  of  the  board  in  July  and  August,  1874,  the 
system  of  the  original  board  was  again  established,  and  imi)roved  in 
some  particulars. 

The  main  action  of  the  board  has  been  in  the  interests  of  good  ejov- 
ernment,  and  it  has  exerted  a  beneficial  eft'ect  in  reforming  the  service; 
and  although  it  has  had  many  difidcalties  to  contend  with  within  its 
organization,  its  influence  has  been  salutary,  and  has  tended  to  keep 
out  abuses. 

THE  NEZ  PERC]^  WAR. 

The  Nez  Perc6s  originally  inhabited  the  country  in  Idaho  lying  be- 
tween the  Bitter  Root. and  Blue  Mountains,  and  extending  from  the 
Pelonse  River  on  the  north  to  the  Salmon  River  and  Valley  on  the 
south.  By  the  treaty  of  June,  1855,  signed  by  fifty-eight  chiefs,  head- 
men, and  delegates,  a  portion  of  this  Territory  on  the  west  and  south 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  Chief  Lawyer  occupying  the  Kamiah 
Valley,  Big  Thunder  the  Lapwai,  Timothy  the  Alpowai,  Joseph  the 
Wallowa,  and  Billy  the  Salmon  River  Valley. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  fall  of  1860  the  reservation  was 
soon  overrun  with  settlers  rushing  to  the  mines,  and  to  avoid  a  conflict 
between  them  and  the  Indians  an  agreement  was  entered  into,  but  not 
confirmed  by  Congress,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1861,  between  Superin- 
tendent Geary  and  Agent  Cain  on  the  one  part,  and  Chief  Lawyer, 
with  forty-seven  chiefs,  headmen,  and  delegates,  on  the  other  part^ 
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wher(>bj'  that  portion  of  ttit>  n'S(>rv'e  Ij'ing  north  of  the  Biiuku  ftnd 
Cloarwsit^r  RiviTB,  thu  South  Fork  of  the  Ck'arxvater,  aud  the  trail  from 
said  South  Fork  by  thti  "  Wpipo  mot-gromid'' across  the  Bitter  Itoot 
Mountains,  whs  op<^ut^d  to  Iho  whit.e8  in  eotnuioii  with  the  ludiaox  for 
mitiii]^  purposes,  In  d^fiauoH  of  law,  and  di>i4}>iu>  the  protestations  of 
the  Indian  agent,  a  town-mte  was  laid  off  in  October,  ISOl,  on  the  reser- 
vation, and  Lewiston,  with  a  [lojmlatiou  of  twelvB  hundn'd,  sprung 
into  esisteuce.  To  Ihia  another  Rrievanw  was  added  in  ttie  distribution 
of  annuities,  artidea  being  supplied  in  iuadetjuate  (ptHUtitie^.  In  1862, 
only  247  blankets  were  furnished  the  tribe,  or  oin-  blanket  t«  sis  In- 
dians, and  4,393  yards  of  calico,  which  was  less  than  two  yanls  to  eacU 
Indian.  Giving  a  blanket  to  one  Indian  works  no  satisfaction  to  the 
other  five,  who  receive  none,  and  two  yai'ds  of  calico  to  <>»ch  Indian 
affords  but  little  help  and  no  advancement;  yet  this  was  all  Chat  conid 
be  distributed  owing  to  the  meagre  apiiropriations  allowed. 

By  the  spring  of  18G3  it  was  very  evident  that,  from  the  change  of 
circa 01  stances  tuid  contact  with  whites,  a  new  treaty  was  re(|uired  to 
properly  define  and,  if  possible,  curtail  the  limits  of  tlie  reserve.  Ac- 
conlingly,  on  the  dth  of  Jane,  1863,  Calvin  H.  Hale,  Charles  Hutching, 
and  8.  D,  Howe,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  ITuiteKl  States,  and 
Chief  Lawyer,  whose  opinion  Governor  Stevens  held  in  higher  esteem 
than  that  of  any  other  Indian  in  the  Territory,  with  fifty  other  chiefs 
and  headmen,  (twenty  of  whom  were  parties  to  the  treaty  of  18.55,)  on 
the  part  of  the  Nez  Percys,  made  a  new  treaty,  whereby  the  reserve  was 
rexluccd  to  its  present  limits,  exclodtn^  Wallowa,  Salmon  River,  and 
Alpowai  Valleys,  Afier  the  concbision  of  these  negotiations,  the  Xea 
Perc6  tribe  divided  into  two  factions,  vie,  the  treaty  or  peace  party  and 
the  uon-treaty  or  war  i»arty,  the  latter  beiug  led  by  Joseph,  Looking- 
Glass,  Big  Thunder,  WLite  Bird,  and  Eagle  from  the  Light..  Chief  Jo- 
seph and  his  band,  utterly  ignoriog  the  treaty  of  lSfi3,coitt in  iied  to  claim 
the  WdlJowa  Valley,  where  he  was  tacitly  permitted  to  ro;iui  without 
restraint,  until  the  encroachments  of  white  settlers  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  take  some  deSnite  action  respecting  this  baud  of  non-treaty 
Nez  Percys. 

A  commissiou,  consisting  of  Hon,  J.  P.  V.  Shanks,  Hon.  T.  W.  Ben- 
nett, and  Agent  H.  W.  Reed,  was  ajtpoiuted  March  2(>,  1873,  to  investi- 
gate and  report  npou  Indian  affairs  in  Idaho;  aud  Superinteudeut.T. 
Odeneal  and  Agent  J.  B,  Mqnteith  were  designated,  February  7,  and 
25, 1S73,  respectively,  as  a  special  commission  to  make  an  investigation 
and  hold  a  couucil  with  Chiett  Joseph  and  hand,  and  other  Indiana  oc- 
cupying Wallowa  Valley  iri  Oregon,  with  a  view  to  their  removal,  if 
practicable,  to  the  Lapwai  reserve.  The  first  named  commission  state 
the  source  of  the  then  existing  troubles  with  the  Nez  Perc^  Indians  to 
have  been  the  encroachment  of  whites  upon  their  farming-lands  and 
upon  their  fishery  and  hnntiug-grounds,  as  well  as  the  actual  settlement 
of  four  white  men  within  the  limits  of  tlie  reduced  reservation,  iu  viola- 
tion of  treaty  stipulations.  The  other  conmiissiou  held  the  removal  of 
these  roving  Nez  PercC'S  to  the  Lapwai  reservation  to  be  impracticable. 

So  long  as  the  Wallowa  Valley  remained  unsettled,  Chief  Joseph  and 
his  followers  retained  it  in  quiet  possession,  under  the  fnlt  sway  and 
iufiueuce  of  Sm  oh  alia  aud  other  "dreamers"  or  medicine-men,  who 
held  that  the  earth  was  a  part  of  themselves,  and  that  Cliief  Joseph  had 
aright  to  roam  wherever  impulse  or  inclination  led  him.  As  a  removal 
had  been  declared  to  be  impracticable,  aud  his  right  as  a  non-treaty 
Indian  to  occupy  the  Wallowa  Valley  was  still  mooted,  it  was  darned 
to  be  good  policy,  in  avoidance  of  a  coutlict  liable  to  be  the  resnlt  of 
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additional  settlement,  to  declare  tbe  valley  an  Indian  reservation,  and 
thereby  check  further  encroachment  of  settlers  until  some  decisive 
action  could  be  taken  by  Congress  to  remove  the  whites  from  Lapwai 
reserve,  and  to  settle  the  non-treaty  Indians  thereon.'  Accordingly,  on 
the  IGth  of  June,  1873,  the  President  declared  the  Wallowa  Valley  a 
reservation  for  the  roving  Nez  Perc6  Indians,  so  long  as  they  remained 
peaceable  and  committed  no  depredations  on  the  settlers  or  their  im- 
provements. There  being  a  number  of  settlers  within  tiie  reservation 
thus  set  apart  by  the  President,  an  ap[)raisal  of  their  improvements  was 
made  and  subtnitted  to  the  department  to  be  recommended  for  appropri- 
ate legislation.  Congress,  however,  failed  to  make  any  appro[)riation  for 
the  payment  of  the  claims  of  these  settlers,  and  Chief  Joseph,  after  a 
lapse  of  two  years,  showed  a  disposition  neither  to  settle  upon  the 
Wallowa  reserve  nor  to  respect  the  rights  or  property  of  the  whites 
whom  he  encountered  in  his  unrestricted  roving.  Having  thus  failed  to 
secure  the  results  contemplated  by  the  issue  of  the  order  of  June  16, 
1873,  the  Indian  Oftice  then  recommended  a  revocation  of  said  order, 
which  was  signed  by  President  Grant  June  10,  1875. 

Owing  to  the  imminent  danger  of  a  conflict  between  the  settlers  and 
these  roving  Indians,  growing  out  of  the  murder  by  the  whites  of  one 
of  Chief  Joseph's  band,  and  of  the  depredations  upon  the  crops  and 
stock  of  the  whites  by  the  Indians,  a  commission,  consisting  of  D.  H. 
Jerome,  esq..  Brig.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Maj.  H.  Clay  Wood,  A.  A.  G., 
and  William  Stickney,  esq.  and  A.  C.  Barstow,  esq.,  of  the  board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  was  appointed  in  October,  1876,  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Z.  Chandler,  to  visit  these  Indians  with  a  view  to 
pecure  their  permanent  settlement  upon  the  reservation,  and  their  early 
entrance  upon  a  civilized  life,  and  to  adjust  the  difficulties  then  existing 
between  them  and  the  settlers.  The  report  of  the  commission,  sub- 
mitted December  1,  1876,  (which  accompanies  this  report,  page,  183,) 
recommended,  tirst,  the  return  of  the  dreamers  or  medicine-men  to  the 
reserve,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  their  transportation  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory ;  secondly,  the  speedy  military  occupation  of  the  Wallowa  Valley 
by  a  force  adequate  to  suppress  any  outbreak,  the  agent  in  the  mean  time 
to  continue  his  eft'orts  in  persuading  them  to  settle  upon  the  reserve; 
thirdly,  tailing  to  secure  a  quiet  settlement  upon  the  reserve,  that 
forcible  means  be  used  to  place  them  on  it ;  and,  fourthly,  should  depre- 
dations upon  property  or  any  overt  act  of  hostility  by  the  Indians  be 
made,  the  employment  of  sufficient  force  to  bring  them  into  subjection 
and  to  place  them  on  the  reservation. 

The  department  acted  upon  these  recommendations,  instructing  the 
agent  to  hold  interviews  with  these  Indians,  and  also  requesting  the 
War  Department  to  take  military  occupation  of  the  valley  in  the  interest 
of  peace,  and  to  co  operate  with  the  agent  in  the  effort  to  place  Chief 
Joseph  and  his  band  in  permanent  homes  ui)on  the  Lapwai  reservation. 
General  Howard,  with  agent  Monteith,  took  charge  of  the  i)roi)osed 
negotiations.  Several  interviews  were  held  with  Chief  Josei)h,  but  owing 
to  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  dreamers — 8mohalIa  especially — no 
suggestion  from  the  Indian  agent  seemed  to  (3hief  Joseph  worthy  of 
consideration  ;  and  it  becoming  evident  to  Agent  Monteith  that  all  nego- 
tiations for  the  peaceful  removal  of  Joseph  and  his  band,  with  other 
non-treaty  Nez  Pero6  Indians,  to  the  Lapwai  Indian  reservation  in  Idaho 
must  fail  of  a  satisfactory^  adjustment,  General  Howard  was  placed  in 
full  control  of  all  further  attempts  for  their  removal. 

He  held  three  councils  with  these  Indians,  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  7th  of 
May  last  respectively,  in  which  Joseph,  Looking-Glass,  and  White  Bird, 
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the  three  chief  leaders  of  all  the  tion-treaty  Indiaus,  agreed  to  go  apon 
the  reservation  with  their  several  bands.  In  accordance  with  this  agree- 
ment, arrangements  were  made  to  visit  the  several  localities  on  the 
reserve  snitable  for  the  settlement  of  their  bands.  The  first  visit  was 
made  on  the  ^th  of  May,  to  the  valley  of  the  Lapwai,  for  a  location  for 
Joseph  and  his  band.  The  next  day  Looking-Glass  and  White  Bird 
visited  the  valley  of  the  Clearwater,  at  the  mouth  of  Kamiah  Creek. 
Here,  among  the  Kamiah  Indians,  Looking-Glass  proposed  to  settle  apon 
the  spare  lands  of  this  valley.  On  the  10th  of  May  they  proceeded  some 
sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  np  the  Clearwater,  where  they  found  a  coantry 
abonnding  in  wood,  water,  and  grass,  with  plenty  of  arable  lancl.  Bn- 
couraged  by  Looking-Glass,  White  Bird  settled  upon  this  as  his  location. 
Having  accomplished  this  part  of  their  plan8,.the  Indians  meton  the  i5th 
of  May,  at  Fort  Lapwai,  to  hold  a  final  council  in  regard  to  the  removal 
of  their  bands  to  these  localities,  and  agreed  to  remove  their  stock  and 
settle  thereon  in  thirty  days.  So  confident  were  General  Howard, 
Inspector  Watkins,  and  Agent  Monteith  of  the  honesty  of  pnrpose  of  the 
Indians  as  displayed  in  their  councils,  and  their  definite  selection  of 
homes,  that  they  felt  justified  in  telegraphing  the  successful  termination 
of  any  danger  of  an  outbreak,  and  the  approaching  peaceable  removal 
of  all  non-treaty  Indians  to  snitable  homes  within  the  limits  of  the  reser- 
vation. 

One  day,  however,  prior  to  the  expinition  of  the  time  fixed  for  their 
removal  (namely,  June  14, 1877,)  open  hostilities  by  these  Indians  be- 
gan by  the  murder  of  twenty-one  white  men  and  women  on  WhitcBird 
Creek,  near  Mount  Idaho,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  one  of  their 
tribe.  The  few  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Howard  were 
ordered  out  at  once,  and  on  the  17tl)  of  June  Captain  Perry  made  the 
first  attack  in  a  canon  of  Hangman's  Creek,  near  Spokane,  75  miles 
east  of  Lewiston,  losing  thirty-four  men.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  attack 
was  renewed  by  Colonels  Berry  and  Wbipi)lo  at  Kamiah,  near  Cotton- 
wood on  Salmon  liiver,  with  a  loss  of  thirteen  men.  The  next  battle 
was  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Howard,  which  occurred 
on  the  1-th  of  July,  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Clearwater,  near  the  mouth 
of  Cottonwood  Creek,  the  government  sustaining  a  loss  of  eleven  killed 
and  twenty-six  wounded.  On  the  19th  of  July  the  Indiaus  were  re- 
ported as  having  tied  on  the  Lolo  trail  to  the  buffalo  country  east  of  the 
Bitter  Root  Mountains,  having  crossed  the  Clearwater  20  miles  below 
Kamiah.  At  this  juncture,  Joseph  showed  adisposition  tosurrender.  Red 
Heart  and  twenty-eight  followers  having  voluntarily  given  themselves 
up;  but  the  threatening  attitude  of  White  Bird  compelled  him  to  aban- 
don this  design  and  join  the  others  in  their  Hight  to  the  Bitter  Root 
Mountains.  By  this  parley  of  Joseph,  the  Indians  gained  four  days' 
advance  of  the  troops  which  were  sent  in  their  pursuit.  By  forced 
marches,  however,  General  Gibbon,  on  the  9th  of  August,  came  upon 
the  Nez  Perc6  camp,  at  Big  Hole  Pass,  Montana  Territory,  135  miles 
from  Missoula,  making  an  immediate  attack.  Both  sides  iost  heavily. 
General  Gibbon  himself  was  wounded  and  sustained  a  loss  of  seven  offi- 
cers and  fifty-three  men.  From  this  battle-Held  the  Indians  fled  down 
the  Bannack  trail  to  the  vicinity  of  Bannack  City,  where  thej*  turned 
southwesterly  to  Horse  Prairie,  and  proceeded  on  to  Old  Fort  Lemhi, 
on  the  Mormon  Fork  of  Salmon  River,  south  of  Salmon  City.  After 
passing  into  Idaho,  the  hostiles  again  turned  eastward  and  crossed  into 
Montana,  evidently  making  their  way  uj)  Henrv's  Fork  of  Snake  River, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Henry,  toward  the  Yellowstone  Park,  with 
General  Howard  in  pursuit. 
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iDStractions  were  issaed  to  General  Terry  that  if  the  hostiles  should 
reach  the  park  and  cross  into  the  Big  Horn  country,  on  the  parses  of 
the  Stinkingwater,  Colonel  Miles  should  be  ordered  to  attack  them.  The 
Indians  made  an  attack  upon  General  Howard  at  Camp  Meadow,  near 
Liake  Henry,  capturing  some  one  hundred  horses,  one  third  of  which 
were,  however,  retaken  after  the  battle,  in  which  General  Howard  lost 
one  man  killed  and  seven  wounded.  On  the  27th  of  August,  the  Nez 
Percys  crossed  the  Yellowstone  above  the  falls,  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  canon  in  the  National  Park,  on  their  way  to  Wind  River. 

Colonel  Sturgis  was  directed  to  leave  the  Crow  agency  for  the  Clark 
River  Valley  to  capture  the  Nez  Perc(3S.  On  the  13th  of  September  he 
had  a  battle  with  them  on  Canon  Creek,  Clark's  Fork,  near  the  Yellow- 
stone, in  which  but  few  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  but  the  Indians 
lost  heavily  in  men  and  ponies.  The  Indians  were  evidently  making  for 
the  Judith  Mountain,  with  Sturgis  and  Sanford  in  pursuit,  followed  by 
General  Howard.  They  crossed  the  Missouri  River  at  Cow  Island  on 
the  23d  Sept-ember,  and  entered  the  pass  between  Bear's  Paw  and  the 
Little  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  28th,  carrying  many  wounded,  On  the 
route  from  the  Yellowstone  to  the  Missouri  River,  the  Nez  Percys  en- 
countered the  Crow  scouts,  who  made  a  sudden  charge  upon  them,  cap- 
turing large  numbers  of  their  ponies  and  mules,  as  well  as  killing  and 
wounding  man3^  of  their  men.  General  Miles,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
inlcrcej)t,  did  not  strike  their  trail  till  they  had  crossed  the  Missouri. 
As  the  hostile  Nez  Perces  were  coming  out  of  the  Bear's  Paw  Mountains, 
on  the  3d  of  October,  General  Miles  moved  his  command  rapidly  to 
Snake  Creek,  met,  and  surprised  their  camp  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, capturing  about  six  hundred  horses,  mules,  and  ponies.  This  en- 
gagement was  the  severest  blow  the  Indians  had  yet  received.  Besides 
the  loss  of  their  horses,  they  lost  seventeen  killed,  including  Looking- 
Glass  and  Joseph's  brother  and  three  other  chiefs,  and  forty  wounded. 
After  this  day's  battle  Joseph  resorted  to  diplomacy,  and  gave  his  sol- 
emn pledge  that  he  would  surrender,  but  did  not  do  so,  evidently  wait- 
ing for  aid  from  other  Indians.  This  failing  him,  and  General  Miles 
renewing  the  attack  the  next  day,  he  wa^  compelled  to  end  the  long  and 
severe  struggle  on  the  5th  of  October  by  an  unconditional  surrender  of 
all  his  forces. 

I/pon  the  capture  of  Joseph  and  his  Indians,  the  first  question  that 
arises  is,  "  What  shall  be  done  with  them  ?"  Humanity  prompts  us  to 
send  them  back  and  place  them  on  the  Nez  Perc6  reservation,  as  Joseph 
and  his  followers  have  shown  themselves  to  be  brave  men  and  skillful 
soldiers,  who,  with  one  exception,  have  observed  the  rules  of  civilized 
warfare,  and  have  not  mutilated  their  dead  enemies. 

There  is,  however,  an  insuperable  difhculty  in  the  way,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Nez  Perc^  war,  twenty- 
one  whites  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Joseph's  home  were  murdered 
in  cold  blood  by  the  Indians,  and  six  white  women  were  outraged.  Be- 
cause of  these  crimes,  there  would  be  no  peace  nor  safety  for  Joseph  and 
his  Indians  on  their  old  reservation,  or  in  its  vicinity,  as  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  victims  would  wage  an  unrelenting  war  upon  the  offenders. 
But  for  these  foul  crimes  these  Indians  would  be  sent  back  to  the  reser- 
vation in  Idaho.  Now,  however,  they  will  have  to  be  sent  to  the  Indian 
Territory ;  and  this  will  be  no  hardship  to  them,  as  the  difference  in  the 
temperature  between  that  latitude  and  their  old  home  is  inconsiderable. 

The  gallant  achievement  of  General  Miles  in  the  capture  of  these  In- 
dians has  had  a  decided  and  beneficial  influence  on  other  hostile  tribes. 
It  is  mainly  owing  to  this  influence  that  the  Sioux  have  quietly  assented 
to  the  removal  they  before  refused  to  make. 
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TUh  caiisca  wUi«h  led  in  February,  187C,  to  a  mililaiy  oamiiaign  against 
that  jjortioo  of  lUe  Sions  Natinu,  known  as  the  iion-tieaty  Sioux,  ot 
foliowE^rH  of  Sitting  Bull,  wore  fully  detailed  iu  tlie  last  annual  report 
of  this  office,*  as  also  the  faut  that  after  the  opening  of  boatilitiee  tJtey 
received  large  aoce^aiona  to  their  number  from  the  agency  Sioux.  This 
report  tihowed  that  euuh  desertions  wera  largely  due  to  the  nneatiiuess 
which  the  Indians  had  long  felt  on  account  of  the  iufraotiou  of  treaty 
stipulations  by  the  white  invasion  of  the  Black  Hills,  seriously  aggra- 
vated at  the  most  critioal  period  by  irregular  and  insufficient  issues  of 
rations,  uecexsitatfid  by  inadequate  and  delayed  appi-opriatious. 

Of  this  campaign  a  full  and  detailed  account  will  of  course  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  tbe  honorable  Secretary  of  War.  It  has,  however, 
seemed  to  me  proper  to  present  herewith  a  brief  untliue  of  its  principal 
events,  iu  order  that  the  recx>rdH  of  the  Indian  Department  may  contain,  . 
at  least,  a  summary  of  the  most  ioiportant  Indian  war  of  recent  date, 
and  one  which  has  involved  every  interest  of  the  largest  tribe  with  which 
this  office  has  to  deal.  The  campaign  was  carried  on  for  the  most  part 
in  tbe  region  south  of  the  Yellowstone,  between  the  Big  Horn  and 
Powder  Kivera,  in  Montana  and  Wyoming.  It  opened  with  an  attack 
made  upon  an  Indian  camp  on  tbe  Powder  River,  March  17tb,  1S76,  by 
forces  under  General  Crook,  who  bad  approached  from  tbe  north  by 
way  of  Forts  Keno  and  Phil  Kearney.  After  tbis  attack  the  troops  re- 
turned to  Fort  Fetterman,  March  :!6th,  and  reuiniued  there  until  the 
last  of  May,  when  tbey  again  started  out,  pursuing  the  same  route  as 
before,  and  on  June  17tb  engaged  in  an  all-day  fight  with  tbe  hostiies 
near  tbe  head  of  the  Hosebud,  after  which  they  went  into  camp,  and 
General  Orook  sent  for  reinforcements,  which  arrived  August  4tb, 

Almiit  l\n-  middle  of  May  a  force  of  about  one  thousand  men  under 
General  Terry  left  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  and  ascended  the  Yellowstone 
to  the  month  of  the  Eiosebnd.  There  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  onm- 
bering  600  men,  commanded  by  General  Custer,  left  General  Terry  with 
orders  to  proceed  up  the  liosebnd  and  across  to  the  Little  Big  Horn. 
General  Terry  then  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  Big  Horn,  where  he 
was  met  by  a  body  of  450  uieji  under  General  Gibbon,  which  had  marched 
from  Fort  Ellis  dowu  the  Yellowstone.  Tbe  combined  forces  ascended 
tbe  Big  Horn  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  which  latter  stream 
they  also  ascended,  and  arrived  June  27th  at  a  point  about  forty  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Here  they  found  that  two  days  previous  tbe  forces 
under  General  Custer  hail  had  an  engagement  ou  tbis  ground  with  the 
bostiles,  which  had  resulted  in  the  entire  destructiou  of  five  companies 
under  General  Custer's  immediate  command ;  and  that  by  their  arrival 
the  remaining  seven  companies,  under  Major  Keno,  bad  narrowly  escaped 
sharing  tbe  same  fate.  The  troops  then  returned  to  the  month  of  the 
Big  Horn,  leaving  behind  259  dead  and  carrying  with  them  53  wounded. 

A  mouth  later,  July  2<ith,  at  the  request  of  Lieutenaut-General  Sheri- 
dan, the  Interior  Department  conceded  to  tbe  military  tbe  supervision  of 
the  Lower  BruliS,  Cheyenne  Kiver,  and 'Standing  Uock  agencies ;  and 
mibtary  officers  were  made  acting  agents  at  the  lied  Cloud  and  Spotted 
Tail  agencies. 

About  tbesiime  lime.  General  Terry,  who  had  mt'auwhile  received  re- 
enforcements,  descended  the  Yellowstone  to  the  Itosebud,  and  ascended 
the  Kosebud  30  miles,  where,  August  lUih,  he  joined  General  Crook.  The 
lu  bume  ia  coDliiiuud  iu  3eiiiito  E\.  Doc.  No.  12,  Ist  seMh 
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iDdians,  however,  took  this  opportunity  to  escape  iu  the  direction  ofTongue- 
River.  The  trail  was  followed  down  the  Tongue,  across  to  the  Powder 
River,  and  down  the  Powder  to  its  mouth.  At  ttiis  point,  on  August 
25th,  the  two  forces  separated,  General  Terry  going  north  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone to  prevent  escape  in  that  direction.  Q-(*neral  Crook  followed 
the  trail  southeast  toward  the  Black  Hills  until  it  became  so  scattered 
as  to  be  indistinguishable.  During  this  pursuit,  on  September  14th, 
General  Crook's  advanced  column  surprised  and  attacked  a  village 
of  thirty  lodges  near  Slim  Buttes,  180  miles  from  the  Cheyenne  River 
agency.  This  was  followed  up  by  an  attack  on  his  main  column  by  the 
band  of  Crazy  Horse.  The  troops  then  came  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
Black  Hills,  and  soon  after  assisted  in  disarming  the  agency  Indians  of 
Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail.  General  Terry  likewise  disarmed  and  dis- 
mounted the  Indians  at  Cheyenne  River  and  Standing  Rock. 

The  main  body  of  the  hostiles  under  Crazy  Horse  went  in  small  com- 
panies toward  the  Yellowstone,  near  the  Powder  River,  then  up  the 
Yellowstone  to  the  Tongue  River,  and  down  that  river  to  a  point  near 
Saicide  Creek,  where  a  winter  camp  was  made  in  the  heart  of  the  buffalo 
country.  This  constituted  the  headquarters  of  the  hostiles  under  Crazy 
Horse  until  March,  1877,  when  the  camp  removed  to  the  Powder  River. 
Another  portion,  under  Sitting  Bull,  took  a  more  northerly  course 
toward  the  Yellowstone  and  Glendive  Creek.  The  winter  camp  of  this 
chief  was  about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Tongue  River  toward 
the  Dry  Fork  of  the  Missouri.  He  seems  to  have  made  frequent  trips 
between  the  camps  for  consultation  and  to  distribute  ammunition, 
which  he  obtained  by  trade  with  the  Red  River  half-breeds  near  the 
British  boundary. 

On  the  18th  of  October  a  large  force  under  Sitting  Bull  attacked  a 
supply-train  near  Glendive  Creek,  ran  off  sixty  mules,  and  retreated 
across  the  Yellowstone  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Peck.  This  movement 
was  anticipated  by  Colonel  Miles,  who,  with  troops  belonging  to 
the  just-completed  cantonment  at  the  mouth  of  Tongue  River,  started 
to  intercept  them,  and  came  upon  their  camp  October  21.  Under 
a  flag  of  truce  presented  by  the  Indians,  two  councils  were  held  with 
Sitting  Bull  and  other  leading  men,  at  which  the  latter  reiterated  their 
old  desire  to  be  independent  of  the  United  States,  their  indift'ereuce  to 
any  government  Jiid  in  the  way  of  supplies  and  annuities,  and  their  wish 
to  be  connected  with  agencies  only  to  the  extent  of  tradiug  in  ammuni- 
tion ;  nor  would  they  give  any  pledges  of  good  faith.  The  second  day's 
council  was  immediately  followed  by  an  engagement,  in  which  the  In- 
dians were  driven  from  their  position  and  Bed,  closely  pursued  by  the 
troops,  a  distance  of  42  miles,  until  in  the  vicinity  of  Bad  Route  Creek, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  main  body  consisting  of  Min- 
neconjoux  and  Sans  Arcs,  sued  for  peace  on  the  terms  which  five  days 
before  they  had  rejected — unconditional  surrender — and  delivered  up 
hve  of  their  number  as  hostages,  viz.  Red  Skirt,  White  Bull,  Black 
Eagle,  Sun  Rise,  and  Foolish  Thunder.  During  the  flight  Sitting  Bull, 
with  his  immediate  lollowers^  succeeded  in  breaking  away  to  the  left, 
and  escaped  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Peck.  The  hostages  were  taken 
to  the  Cheyenne  River  agency,  and  their  people,  estimated  at  from  four 
hundred  to  six  hundred  lodges,  were  placed,  under  the  direction  of  Bull 
Eagle,  Small  Bear,  and  Bull,  and  ordered  to  reach  the  Cheyenne  River 
agency  not  later  than  December  2,  five  days  being  allowed  them  to  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  buffalo-meat,  and  thirty  to  make  the  march.  This 
arrangement  seems  to  have  been  made  in  good  faith  by  some  of  the 
leading  men  taking  part  in  it;  but  their  influence  over  the  others  was 
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not  great  enoagh  to  prevent  any  but  tbe  immediate  relatives  of  the 
hostages  fi'om  again  joining  the  hostile  camp. 

Ou  the  15th  of  November  a  new  exT>editiou,  under  General  Crooky 
started  from  Fort  Fetterman  to  again  follow  up  Crazy  Horse.  On  the 
25th  of  that  month  a  detached  camp  of  Oheyeunes  was  strack  by  a  por 
tion  of  his  troops  under  General  Mackenzie,  on  the  west  fork  of  the  Pow- 
der River,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  village,  and 
the  loss  to  the  Indians  of  all  their  ponies  and  camp  equipage.  The  ex- 
pedition then  went  down  the  Belle  Fourche,  and  about  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary returned  to  the  cantonment,  near  Old  Fort  Seno. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  tive  Sioux  chiefs  from  the  hostile  camp  on 
Tongue  Hi ver,  followed  at  a  distance  by  twenty  or  thirty  other  Indian^ 
approached  the  Tongue  Bi  ver  i>ost  bearing  the  white  flag;  but  while  paw- 
ing the  camp  of  Grow  scouts  the  Ave  leaders  were  surrounded  by  twelve 
of  their  old  enemies  and  instantly  killed,  whereupon  their  companions 
fleil.  The  Crows  were  forthwith  disarmed,  and  twelve  of  their  horaesi 
with  other  gifts,  were  immediately  dispatched  to  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  those  who  had  been  killed.  These  presents  were  accompaoied 
by  assurances  that  no  white  man  had  taken  part  in  the  outrage.  Tbe 
Indians,  though  at  first  inclined  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  these  pro- 
testations, have  since  expressed  their  full  belief  that  the  troops  were  in 
no  way  res]K>nsible  for  the  aflair,  and  report  their  errand  to  have  been 
to  return  some  stolen  horses. 

After  the  surrender  of  October  27,  Colonel  Miles  continued  his  opera- 
tions against  iSitting  Bull.  By  sending  three  companies  north  of  the 
Missouri  and  three  others  south,  between  the  Muscle  Shell  and  the  Dry 
Fork  of  the  Missouri,  and  four  more  to  operate  on  the  Dry  Fork,  he 
succeeded  on  the  ISth  of  December  in  striking  the  hostile  camp  near 
the  head  of  the  Red  Water,  Sitting  Bull  having  crossed  the  Miaaonii 
near  Wolf  Point.  The  Indians  were  driven  south  across  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  escaped  with  the  Ic^sj:*  of  all  thoir  ponies  and  camp  equipage. 

The  next  move  was  made  by  Colonel  MilevS  on  the  camp  of  six  hun- 
dred lodges,  under  Crazy  Horse,  in  tbe  valley  of  the  Tongue  River. 
They  were  found  below  Suicide  or  Hanging  Woman's  Creek,  and  after 
skirmishes  on  the  Ist,  3d,  and  7th  of  .January,  1877,  and  a  five-hours' 
engagement  on  the  8th,  were  driven  from  their  position,  but,  owing  to 
worn  out  army  trains,  could  not  be  followed.  On  the  7th  of  May,  Colo- 
nel Miles  surprised  and  attacked  a  village  of  fifty  lodges,  under  Lame 
Deer,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rosebu<l.  Tbe  village  was  well  supplied 
witii  ponies,  camp  equipage,  and  dried  meat;  all  of  which  wereca]>- 
tured.  In  July  following,  raids  were  made  by  members  of  Lame  Deert 
band  on  settlers,  surveying  parties,  and  wagon  trains  in  the  vicinity  of 
tbe  Belle  Fourcbeand  the  boundary  line  of  Wyoming. 

On  tbe  lltb  January,  1877,  information  was  received  from  Inspector 
Walsh,  commanding  the  detachment  of  mounted  police  at  Cypress  Hills, 
Canada,  that  one  hundred  and  nine  lodges  of  American  Sioux  had 
crossed  tbe  Canadian  boundary  near  Wood  Mountain,  and  were  camped 
on  tbe  Ihitisb  side,  and  tbjit  they  declared  themselves  to  be  desirous  of 
peace  and  to  have  no  intention  of  returning  to  tbe  United  States  to 
carry  on  war.  Later  the  number  was  reported  to  have  been  increased 
to  over  two  hundred  lodges,  and  they  bad  been  joined  by  Sitting  Bull. 
On  the  20tb  of  June,  1877,  the  honorable  Privy  Council  of  Canada,  with 
the  approval  of  the  governor-general,  oilieially  notitied  tbe  United  States 
Government  of  tbe  presence  of  these  Indians  within  tbe  British  Posses- 
sions, stating  that  owing  to  their  destitute  condition  ]>ermits  for  tbe 
purchase  of  limited  quantities  of  ammunition  bad  been  granted  them, 
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bat  that  their  presenee  was  a  soorce  of  grave  apprehensiou  aud  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  both  the  Indian  and  white  population  of  that  part  of 
Canada,  and  reqnesting  the  United  States  Oovemmeut,  without  delay, 
to  ^'take  snch  steps  as  will  induce  these  Indians,  and  any  others  who 
may  similarly  cross  the  boundary-line,  to  return  to  their  reserves  in  the 
United  States  territory." 

In  accordance  with  this  request  a  commission,  consisting  of  General 
A.  H.  Terry  and  A.  J.  Lawrence,  esq.,  was  appointed  by  the  President 
in  September  last  to  proceed  to  Fort  Walsh  and  negotiate  with  Sitting 
Bull  lor  his  peaceful  return  to  the  United  States  and  settlement  at  some 
agency.  At  the  council  held  on  the  17th  of  October,  Sitting  Bull  and 
his  chiefs  declined  all  proposals  made  by  the  commission,  and  announced 
their  desire  and  intention  always  to  remain  within  the  British  Posses- 
sions. After  the  close  of  the  council ,  the  Canadian  authorities  conferred 
with  the  Indians,  warning  them  that  after  the  extinction  of  the  buffalo 
no  help  whatever  beyond  protection  could  be  expected  from  the  British 
Government,  and  that  a  crossing  of  the  line  by  any  of  their  young  men 
with  hostile  intent  would  be  considered  an  act  of  hostility  by  both  gov- 
ernments. With  this  full  understanding  the  Indians  adhered  to  their 
former  decision,  and  the  commission  returned,  and  Sitting  Bnll  and  his 
adherents  are  no  longer  considered  wards  of  this  government. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Sioux  campaign,  in  the  fall  of  1876,  small 
parties  began  to  deliver  themselves  up  at  the  different  agencies,  laying 
down  their  arms,  with  the  declaration  that  they  were  "tired  of  war." 
Other  parties  who  surrendered  in  the  following  spring  so  generally  rep- 
resented that  sentiment  to  be  shared  by  the  main  body  of  hostiles  that 
the  chief  Spotted  Tail  agreed  to  visit  in  person  the  hostile  camp,  accom- 
panied by  250  subchiefs  and  headmen,  and  urge  the  return  of  his  people 
to  their  agency  and  allegiance.  His  return  in  April  with  a  following  of 
1,100  attested  the  remarkable  success  of  his  mission  ;  and  for  this  emi- 
nent service,  which  virtually  ended  the  Sioux  war,  and  his  unswerving 
loyalty  throughout  the  whole  campaign,  some  suitable  testimonial  should 
be  tendered  him. 

In  the  following  month  most  of  the  Qheyennes  and  899  Indians  under 
Crazy  Horse  surrendered  at  lied  Olowd  agency.  Others  found  their  way 
into  the  cantonment  on  Tongue  River,  and  finally,  in  September  last, 
Lame  Deer's  band  of  500  gave  up  the  contest. 

THE  SIOUX  COMMISSION. 

In  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1876,  the  various  Sioux 
agencies  were  visited  by  a  commission,  appointed  under  act  of  August 
15  of  that  year,  to  negotiate  with  the  Sioux  an  agreement  to  surrender 
that  portion  of  the  Sioux  reservation  which  included  the  Black  Hills 
and  certain  hunting  privileges  outside  that  reserve  guaranteed  by  the 
treaty  of  1868 ;  to  grant  a  right  of  way  across  their  reserve;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  removal  of  the  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  agencies  from 
Northwestern  Nebraska  to  the  Missouri  River.  The  commission  was 
also  authorized  to  take  steps  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  Sioux  to  their 
removal  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

From  their  report,  which  was  published  as  an  appendix  to  1  he  last 
annual  report  of  this  office,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  commission  were 
successful  in  all  the  negotiations  with  which  they  were  charged ;  and 
that  the  Indians  made  every  concession  that  was  desired  by  the  govern- 
ment, although  we  were  engaged  at  that  very  time  in  fighting  their 
relatives  and  friends.    On  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  agreement  , 
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UiDB  entered  into  provided  for  sabsistiog  tbe  Sioax  on  a  stated  mtioD 
until  they  shoald  beoome  self-sapportiDg,  for  fnruisbiog  soboolSi  and  aD 
necessary  aid  and  instniotion  in  agricaltnre  and  tbe  mechaoioal  artit 
and  for  tbe  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty.  Tbe  agreement  was  ntifiod 
by  Congress  Febrnary  2S,  1877. 

Bepresentatives  from  tbe  Bed  Glond  and  Spotted  Tail  agenoiea  wMi 
two  of  tbe  commissioners  visited  tbe  Indian  Territory  as  a  prelisilBaxy 
to  a  practical  considefation  of  tbe  subject  of  removal  tbitber.  Whether 
it  is  probable  tbat  by  following  np  tbe  matter  on  tbe  retam  of  the 
delegation,  any  portion  of  tbe  Indians  of  those  agencies  comld  have  been 
induced  to  adopt  as  a  home  tbe  country  which  they  visited,  I  am  anaUe 
to  say.  Any  effort  in  tbat  direction  was  promptly  forestalled  by  a  pnh 
vision  in  tbe  act  of  February  28,  by  which  Congress  explicitly  prohibited 
'^  tbe  removal  of  any  portion  of  the  Sioux  Indians  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
until  the  same  shall  be  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  hereafter  en- 
acted." 

BEMOYALS. 

REMOVAL  OF  RED  CLOTH)  AND  SPOTTBB  TAIL  AOSNGDiS. 

In  May  last  D.  H.  Jerome,  of  tbe  Board  of  Indian  Oommissioiiers, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  Lugenbeel,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  J.  H. 
Hammond,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  Dakota,  were  appointed 
a  commission  to  select  locations  on  the  Missouri  Biver  for  the  new 
Bed  Olond  and  Spotted  Tail  agencies.  For  tbe  farmer,  tbe  site  choasn 
is  the  junction  of  Yellow  Medicine  and  Missouri  Bivers,  and  at  that 
point  agency  buildings  have  just  been  erected.  For  the  latter,  the  old 
Ponca  reserve  was  decided  upon,  where  the  agency  dwellins^  stttre- 
bouses,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indian  houses,  and  five  hundred  acres  of 
cultivated  fields,  left  ^vacant  by  the  Poncas,  offer  special  advantages  fw 
present  quarters. 

Notwithstanding  their  consent  given  to  tbe  cowmission,  to  hereafter 
receive  supplies  on  the  Missouri  Kiver,  the  Spotted  Tail  and  Bed  Cloud 
Indians  persisted  in  making  strenuous  objection  to  such  removal,  in 
which  they  were  seconded  by  the  surrendered  ^^  hostiles,"  who  were  not 
parties  to  the  agreement.  Their  earnest  desire  to  talk  with  tbe  Presi- 
dent in  regard  to  tbe  matter  was  finally  gratified,  and  a  delegation  of 
twenty -three  chiefs  and  leading  men  of  the  Sioux  and  Northern  Arapa- 
hoes  visited  this  city  for  that  purpose,  in  tbe  latter  part  of  September 
last.  The  interview  failed  of  results  satisfactory  to  the  Sioux,  since  by 
law  and  treaty  no  concession  could  be  made  by  the  President  or  tbe  de* 
partment  beyond  a  promise  to  examine,  next  spring,  the  country  lying 
along  tbe  Cheyenne  and  White  Rivers,  and  to  endeavor  to  find  on  them 
suitable  locations  for  farming  purposes. 

The  removal  of  fourteen  thousand  Sioux  Indians  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  from  their  old  agencies  in  Ne- 
braska to  their  new  quarters  near  the  Missouri  Kiver,  is  not  a  pleasant 
matter  to  contemplate.  Neither  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
nor  tbe  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  responsible  for  tbe 
movement,  but  they  have  carried  out  tbe  law  faithfully,  though  reluct- 
lantly.  The  removal  is  being  made  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 15,  1876.  (Stat.  19,  p.  191.)  It  is  proper  to  say  here,  that  I  can- 
not but  look  on  the  necessity  thus  imi)08ed  by  law  on  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  as  an  unfortunate  one,  and  the  consequences 
ought  to  be  remedied  as  speedily  as  possible. 
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Let  as  for  a  moment  consider  that  the  Spotted  Tail  agency  was  in  1871 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missonri  Kiver,  where  the  whites  became  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome,  and  the  river  afforded  abundant  facilities  for 
the  introdnction  of  intoxicating  liqnors.  In  1874  the  Ked  Clond  and 
Spotted  Tail  agencies  were  removed  to,  what  a  subsequent  survey 
proved  to  be,  the  State  of  Nebraska,  the  former  agency  165  miles  from 
Cheyenne  and  the  latter  108  miles  from  Sidney,  the  nearest  points  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Here  the  usual  ill  fortune  attending  the 
removal  of  these  Indians  was  again  exemplified,  in  placing  the  agencies 
on  absolutely  barren  land,  where  there  was  no  possibility  of  cultivating 
the  soil,  no  hope  of  their  being  enabled  to  become  self  supporting,  and 
where  they  have  of  necessity  been  kept  in  the  hopeless  condition  of 
paupers. 

In  the  hope  of  placing  these  Indians  upon  arable  land,  where  they 
might  become  civilized  and  self-supporting,  the  determination  was  has- 
tily taken  to  remove  them  back  to  the  Missouri  Biver.  This  step  was 
undertaken  without  a  proper  examination  of  other  points  on  the  reser- 
vation, where  it  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  excellent  wheat-lands  can  be  found  on  either  bank  of  the  White 
Biver  running  eastward  into  the  Missouri,  and  where,  also,  there  is  tim- 
ber sufficient  in  quantity  and  quality  for  all  practical  purposes.  This, 
however,  should  be  fully  determined  before  another  movement  of  these 
Indians  is  attempted. 

The  Indian  chiefs,  in  their  interview  with  the  President  in  September 
last^  begged  that  they  might  not  be  sent  to  the  Missouri  Biver,  as 
whisky-drinking,  and  other  demoralization,  would  be  the  consequence. 
This  was  the  best  judgment  of  the  best  men  of  the  tribe,  but  the  neces- 
sity was  one  that  the  President  could  not  control.  The  provisions  and 
supplies  for  the  ensuing  winter  had  been  placed  according  to  law  on  the 
Missouri,  and,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  it  was  impossible  to 
remove  them  to  the  old  agencies.  Accordingly  ihe  necessities  of  the 
case  comi>elled  the  removal  of  these  Indians  in  the  midst  of  the  snows 
and  storms  of  early  winter,  which  have  already  set  in. 

KEMOVAL  OF  TH£  NOBTHEBN  CHETENNES  AND  ABAPAHOES. 

These  Indians  for  several  years  past  have  been  reported  as  receiving 
rations  with  the  Sioux,  at  Bed  Cloud  agency,  but  as  ^^  belonging"  with 
their  southern  bi'ethren  in  the  Indian  Territory,  whom  they  could  not 
be  induced  to  join  by  any  persuasion  or  command  unsupported  by  force. 

The  same  difference  between  the  disposition  of  the  two  tribes  has 
been  shown  during  the  Sioux  war  that  was  manifested  in  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe  war  of  1874  aiid  1875  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  whole 
body  of  the  Cheyennes  took  prompt  and  active  part  in  hostilities,  while 
the  Arapahoes,  almost  without  exception,  remained  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment. After  the  surrender  of  the  main  portion  of  this  tribe,  the  Chey- 
ennes were  suddenly  seized  by  a  desire  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. This  unexpected  announcement  was  followed  by  prompt  action, 
and  on  the  28th  of  May  last,  937  Cheyennes  left  Bed  Cloud  agency  under 
military  ei|K>rt,  and  after  70  days'  journey  reported  at  Fort  Beuo,  and 
were  turned  over  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agent. 

In  accordance  with  their  earnest  request  made  to  the  President  dur- 
ing the  recent  visit  of  the  delegation  in  this  city,  permission  was  given 
the  l^orthern  Arapahoes  to  join  the  Shoshones  on  the  Wind  Biver  re- 
serve in  Wyoming.    In  a  formal  council  held  last  month  by  A^ent 
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Irwin  with  tbe  Sboshones,  their  consent  to  the  arrangement  desired  bj 
the  Ampahoee  was  obtained,  and  the  removal  of  the  latter  is  now  iA 
progress. 

REMOVAL  AND  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  APAOHES. 

After  the  removal  in  Jnne,  1876,  of  325  Ghiricahna  Apaches  to  8sb 
Carlos,  the  Chiricahna  reserve  v  was  abolished,  and  the  military  com* 
mander  of  Arizona  requested  to  treat  as  hostile  all  Indians  fonnd  in 
that  locality.  Raids  by  the  renegades,  of  whom  Pionsenary,  Heronemo, 
JSTolgee,  and  Hoo  were  chiefs,  became  frequent.  Many  lives  were  taken, 
much  property  stolen  or  destroyed,  and  by  February,  1877,  the  old 
reign  of  terror  seemed  to  have  returned  to  the  southeastern  portion  of 
Arizona.  In  March  last  it  was  definitely  ascertained  that  not  only  were 
the  renegades  re-enforced  by  Indians  from  the  Hot  ISprings  reservation 
in  New  Mexico,  bat  also  that  that  reserve  was  being  used  as  a  harbor  of 
refuge  for  the  outlaws. 

Agent  Olum  was  accordingly  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  Hot  Springs 
reserve  with  a  force  of  San  Carlos  Indian  |)olice,  arrest  the  renegades, 
and  remove  the  Southern  Apache  Indians  to  the  San  Carlos  reservation, 
in  Arizona.  He  reached  OJi  Caliente  with  103  police  on  the  20th  of 
April.  He  found  on  the  reserve  next  day  434  Indians,  among  them 
Heronemo,  Gordo,  and  others  implicated  in  raids,  of  whom  he  arrested 
14.  On  the  1st  of  May,  453  disarmed  and  dismounted  Indians,  escorted 
by  a  company  of  cavalry,  left  the  reserve  en  route  for  the  San  Oarios 
agency,  and  all  other  Indians  belonging  to  the  agency  were  dedand 
renegades.  The  reserve  was  restored  to  the  public  domain  and  the 
buildings  placed  in  the  care  of  the  military  until  disposed  of  by  the 
General  Land  Office  under  sections  2122  and  2123of  the  Bevised  StatateSi 
In  e£fecting  this  removal,  every  possible  assistance  was  rendered  by  the 
military  commander-  of  Kew  Mexico,  under  authority  to  use  for  that 
purpose  all  the  infantry  and  cavalry  which  could  be  safely  taken  from 
other  points  in  the  Territory.  The  strong  force  displayed,  and  tbe 
skillful  posting  of  troops  around  the  reserve,  convinced  the  Indians 
of  the  folly  of  either  refusing  to  surrender  arms  or  of  attempting  to 
escape  by  flight.  On  reaching  San  Carlos,  May  17th,  they  were  located 
on  the  Gila  Eiver,  and  it  was  hoped  that  no  more  trouble  would  be 
occasioned  by  this  hitherto  most  intractable  of  all  the  Apache  bandSi 
Some  of  the  i)risoners  were  kept  in  irons,  and  all  were  compelled  to 
work  at  whatever  labor  was  required  around  the  agency. 

Although  active  scouting  after  renegades  was  carried  on  in  Southeast 
Arizona  and  Southwest  New  Mexico,  raiding,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  did  not  cease  throughout  the  summer.  Ou  the  26th  of  May,  a 
reward  of  $100  was  offered  for  the  capture  of  Pionsenay,  (nine  of  his 
b^nd  had  surrendered  themselves  at  San  Carlos  two  weeks  previoos,) 
and  in  July  authority  was  granted  this  office  for  the  employment  of 
additional  police  from  the  San  Carlos  Indians,  to  be  used  for  scouting 
service. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  a  majority  of  the  Hot  Springs  Indians  aod 
a  portion  of  the  Chiricahuas,  numbering  in  all  about  300,  rfMdenly  left 
the  San  Carlos  reserve.  They  were  pursued  and  overtaken  next  day 
by  volunteers  from  the  agency  Indians,  who  fought  the  fugitives  till 
their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and  brought  back  to  the  agency  30 
women  and  children  and  28  animals.  The  fugitives  then  struck  a  set- 
tlement in  New  Mexico,  killing  8  persona  and  stealing  some  horses,  and 
immediately  all  the  available  troops  in  that  Territory  were  put  into  the 
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field  agaiust  them.  Oa  the  10th  of  September  a  second  engagement 
occarred  between  the  renegades  and  a  party  of  San  Carlos  police,  which 
was  in  advance  of  a  force  of  United  States  troops  and  Indian  scouts 
enlisted  by  the  War  Department,  whom  they  had  joined  in  the  pnrsuit. 
The  loss  to  the  hostiles  was  reported  to  have  been  12  killed  and  13  cap- 
tured. On  the  13th  of  last  month  3  chiefs  with  187  Apaches  surrendered 
at  Fort  Wingate,  finding  themselves  unable  to  successfully  carry  on 
war  in  a  country  thoroughly  occupied  by  United  States  soldiers  and 
Indian  scouts.  These,  with  51  who  have  since  surrendered,  have  been 
taken  to  the  old  Hot  Springs  reservation,  where  their  final  disposition 
will  be  decided  upon.  Active  scouting  must  still  be  continued,  in  order 
to  secure  to  Southeastern  Arizona  and  Southwestern  New  Mexico  free- 
dom from  raids  made  by  other  renegades  who  were  outlawed  at  the 
time  of  the  Southern  Apache  and  Chiricahua  removals. 

REMOYAL  OF   THE   PONCAS. 

The  unfortunate  location  of  the  Poncas  on  account  of  their  exposure 
to  unfriendly  contact  with  the  Sioux,  which  has  been  a  matter  of  fre- 
quent comment  in  the  annual  reports  of  this  office,  has  led  to  the  re- 
moval of  that  tribe  to  the  Indian  Territory,  in  accordance  with  provis- 
ions contained  in  the  last  two  Indian  appropriation  bills. 

As  the  initiative  step,  Inspector  Kemble  in  January  last  visited  the 
Poncas  to  obtain  their  consent  to  a  settlement  among  the  Usages.  They 
at  first  disclaimed  any  wish  to  remove  and  finally  agreed  to  look  at  the 
Indian  Territory',  biit  were  informed  that  the  expense  of  sending  a  dele- 
gation could  not  be  incurred  without  consent  on  their  part  to  a  surren- 
der of  their  Dakota  lands.  Such  consent  was  given  by  the  Poncas  in 
formal  council,  on  the  27th  of  January,  with  the  understanding  that 
after  the  return  of  the  delegation,  final  negotiations  should  be  completed 
in  Washington.  Unfortunately  the  delegation  of  ten  chiefs,  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  Osages  to  show  hosi)itality,  inclement  weather,  and 
other  causes,  became  disheartened  at  the  outset,  declined  the  friendly 
advances  of  the  Kaws,  refused  to  look  farther,  scarcely  noticed  the  rich 
lands  along  the  Arkansas  River,  and  on  reaching  Arkansas  City,  eight 
left  in  the  night  on  foot  for  the  Ponca  agency,  which  they  reached  in 
forty  days.  The  other  two,  with  the  inspector,  their  agent,  and  Rev.  S. 
D.  Hinman  who  had  accompanied  the  delegation,  selected  that  north- 
east part  of  the  Quapaw  reserve  which  wasset  apart  in  1875  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  "captive"  Indians  of  the  Territory. 

On  their  return,  they  found  the  tribe  divided  in  sentiment,  the  more 
civilized  portion,  consisting  of  the  half-breeds  and  many  full  bloods,  fa- 
voring removal,  the  others  opposing  it;  the  opposition  being  constantly 
strengthened  through  the  unwarrantable  interference  of  outside  parties, 
insomuch  that  before  the  starting  of  that  half  of  the  tribe  which  had  sig- 
nified a  willingness  to  remove,  forty-five  troops  were  sent  from  Fort  Ran- 
dall for  their  protection  from  the  terrorizing  tactics  of  the  other  party. 
The  adverse  influence,  however,  so  far  prevailed  that  only  one  hundred 
and  seventy  crossed  the  Niobrara  on  the  17th  of  April.  Among  them 
were  two  of  the  three  chiefs  now  living  who  made  the  tribal  treaties  with 
the  United  States  in  1817  and  182G.  The  train  containing  the  agency 
supplies  had  preceded,  and  had  already  reached  Columbus,  Nebr.  The 
misfortunes  which  attended  every  step  of  their  journey  southward,  are 
thus  described  by  the  Inspector  Kemble. 

The  party  reached  Columbus,  Nebr.,  eii  route  for  the  Indian  territory,  April  28th. 
having  been  thirteen  days  in  making  the  journey  from  the  agency  thither,  a  distance 
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of  135  miles.  The  weather  had  heen  meet  nnpropitioos ;  rain,  enow,  high  walart  wad 
he^¥j  roads  were  eDoonntered  on  nearly  every  d^s  maroh.  The  party  mcrad  down 
from  Colunihas  nnder  my  direction,  as  fsr  as  the  Otoe  agency,  following  the  Big  Bloe 
River,  through  Nebraska.  The  continnoas  rains  rendered  It  imposslbto  to  umktb  the 
daily  marches  contemplated  and  provided  for  in  the  contraot.  Oar  averagaday^ 
travel  to  this  point  was  a  firaotion  over  eleven  miles.  There  were  days  whea  tt  was 
impracticable  to  go  forward.  On  the  Otoe  reservation  we  were  greaily  impeded  by 
water,  the  streams  being  all  unbridj^ed.    We  were  delayed  here  nearly  a  week. 

On  taking  charge  of  the  expedition,  I  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  organiie  a  iBBall 
police  force  from  among  th^  Indians,  not  less  for  the  protection  of  our  own  jwopaiiy 
than  that  of  others  along  the  road,  and  for  the  prevention  of  whisky  tralBo  aid  its 
consequent  disorders.  The  entire  march  was  made  without  disturbance  of  the  peaee^ 
or  the  destruction  of  private  property  beyond  the  value  of  ten  dollars.  The  Ibw  alok 
were  cared  for  among  ourselves.  The  Indians  moved  with  cheerfiol  alacrity,  and  gave 
me  BO  trouble  beyond  the  jMtty  annoyances  inseparable  ftom  the  maoaaemeDt  af  a 
large  family  of  children.  Our  worst  enemy  was  toe  weather,  which  eonld  naidly  have 
been  more  unfavorable  or  trying. 

On  the  29th  of  May  we  reach^  the  Neosho,  down  which  stream  I  intended  to  move. 
The  bad  weather  continuing,  caused  me  to.  deflect  from  its  course  after  reaching  Icda. 
Rain,  thunder  and  lightning  still  hung  along  the  line  of  march.  The  roads  wen  in  a 
terrible  state,  and  high  streams  con  tin  nail  v  presented  formidable  obstacles  to  oar  pro- 
gress. The  Indians  Mhaved  well  under  all  tnese  adversA  circumstances ;  but  onr  tear- 
ney  was  becoming  a  verv  long  and  expensive  one.  The  contract  under  whldi  the 
Poncas  were  being  moved  allowed  the  discontinuance  of  teams  at  any  potnt  on  the 
road  where  loads  could  be  lightened,  or  diminished  transportation  was  possilile.  Bat 
the  almost  unprecedented  storms  and  heavy  roads  had  so  broken  down  our  light  In- 
dian work-stocK  that  I  was  nnder  the  necessity  of  turning  in  the  hired  teama  £>  baol 
their  loads  as  fast  as  a  reduction  of  supplies  gave  us  "spares." 

We  arrived  at  the  new  location  selected  ror  the  Poncas,  June  12th.  Oor  misfop- 
tnnes  en  route  had  culminated  at  the  Osage  Mission,  June  8th,  in  our  whole  timin  get- 
ting hemmed  in  by  rising  waters,  from  which  the  only  mode  of  extrication  waa  a  vapid 
forced  march  and  detour  around,  near  the  heads  of  the  streams.  We  stmok  the  rail- 
road leadinffto  Baxter  Springs  two  days  afterward,  and  thence  southward  onr  coons 
was  easy.  The  Indians  with  me  appear^  exceedingly  well  pleased  with  their  mmw 
home.  Along  the  way  they  had  not  infrequently  showed  their  doubts  and  anxi^  re* 
Bpecting  the  country  to  which  they  were  being  taken,  and  which  not'tmeof  tlum  kid 
ever  seen.  They  immediately  began  the  selection  of  their  individnal  sites  for  farms  and 
hoascB,  and  farniBbed  'williug  gangs  of  field  bands  to  cultivate  the  three  hundred  acres 
of  corn  which  had  been  planted  in  ex|>ectation  of  their  arrival,  and  which  we  found  in 
fine  condition.    The  time  consumed  in  the  march  was  ii:ty-oine  days. 

It  Laving  been  determined  that  the  removal  of  the  remainder  of  the 
tribe  must  now  be  insisted  npon,  troops  were  ordered  to  the  Ponca 
agency.  But  it  was  decided  to  attempt  to  forestall  the  need  of  their 
presence  by  sending  back  the  Ponca  agent,  Mr.  Lawrence,  with  his  suc- 
cessor, Agent  Howard,  to  a^ain  urge  upon  the  Indians  a  quiet  com« 
pliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  grovernmeut.  They  so  far  succeeded  as 
to  be  able  to  request  that  the  four  companies  who  bad  started  for  the 
agency  be  recalled,  and  on  the  16th  of  May  the  last  Ponca  crossed  the 
Kiobrara  and  turned  his  face  southward.  At  Columbus,  the  twenty-five 
soldiers  who  had  remained  at  the  agency  after  the  departure  of  the  first 
party,  and  bad  accompanied  the  second  party  to  that  point,  returned  to 
Dakota.  The  succession  of  disasters  which  befell  this  second  party  on 
their  sixty-five  days'  march  are  fully  detailed  in  the  report  of  Agent 
Howard  appended  hereto,  page  68. 

The  plan  of  taking  the  Indians  overland  with  their  ponies  was  adopted 
with  a  view  to  economy  and  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Indians.  The 
unprecedented  weather  encountered  made  the  expense  of  the  removal 
mucli  greater  than  if  rail  and  water  transportation  had  been  used.  As 
a  consequence,  that  portion  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  the  removal  of 
the  Poncas,  with  which  it  was  intended  to  be^in  the  work  of  settling 
them  in  their  new  location,  is  materially  reduced.  Unless  funds  are 
speedily  secured  and  made  immediately  available,  it  is  feared  that  much 
suttering,  owing  to  the  change  of  climate  and  exposure  to  the  elements, 
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iKrill  l^  andergone  by  these  Indians  daring  the  coming  winter.  Even 
with  most  ample  provision  on  the  part  of  the  government,  it  will  •be 
difficalt  for  some  time  to  place  these  Indians  in  comfortable  quarters. 

The  adjustment  of  their  land-titles  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance, 
liegislation  should  be  secured  at  the  earliest  practicable  day,  providing 
for  giving  the  Poncas  full  compensation  for  the  land,  houses,  and  other 
property  and  improvements  relinquished  by  them,  the  funds  thus  pro- 
cured to  be  applied,  1st,  to  the  purchase  of  the  lands  on  which  the  Poncas 
shall  be  permanently  located,  and,  2d,  to  the  civilization  of  the  tribe. 
As  has  been  remarked  above,  the  Ponca  reserve  has  already  been  taken 
possession  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sioux. 

The  final  location  of  the  Poncas  is  not  yet  decided  upon.  A  delega- 
tion of  the  tribe  recently  visited  Washington,  and  presented  to  the 
President  their  earnest  request  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  old 
reservation  in  Dakota  or  to  join  the  Omahas,  a  kindred  tribe,  in  Ne- 
braska. The  obvious  unwisdom  and  even  impossibility  of  removing 
Indians /rof»t  the  Indian  Territory  necessitated  a  refusal  of  their  request; 
but  they  were  given  permission  to  select  a  permanent  home  upon  any 
nnoccupied  lands  in  the  Territory  which  the  government  still  owns. 
They  were  urged  to  take  immediate  steps  to  efi^iect  a  settlement  of  the 
matter,  and  were  promised,  as  soon  as  the  locality  should  be  decided 
upon  and  Congress  should  provide  the  necessary  funds,  such  assistance 
in  the  way  ot  schools,  houses,  stock,  seeds,  tools,  agiicultural  imple- 
ments, &c.,  as  would  enable  them  to  more  than  replace  the  property  and 
improvements  unwillingly  relinquished  in  Dakota ;  but  they  were  made 
distinctly  to  understand  that  all  assistance  by  the  government  would 
be  in  the  line  of  teaching  them  self-helpfulness,  and  would  be  condi- 
tioned on  exertions  put  forth  by  themselves  in  that  direction. 

It  seems  desirable  that  they  should  leave  their  present  location  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  in  order  to  seek  a  place 
farther  removed  from  the  border,  and  it  is  presumed  that  they  will  set- 
tle on  that  tract  east  of  the  Pawnees  which  lies  between  the  forks  of 
the  Cimarron  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  and  which  is  probably  in  all  re- 
spects as  desirable  a  district  as  is  now  unoccupied.  It  contains  10.3,456 
acres,  which  must  be  purchased  of  the  Cherokees  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  article  16  of  the  treaty  with  that  nation  dated  July  19, 
1866,  by  which  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  large  region  of  country 
west  of  the  96th  meridian,  upon  which  friendly  Indians  should  there- 
after be  settled. 

REMOVAL  OF   QUAPAWS. 

Should  the  Poncas,  however,  remain  where  they  now  are,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary*, before  a  purchase  of  Quapaw  lands  can  be  made  for  them,  that 
action  be  had  by  Congress  authorizing  a  negotiation  with  the  Quapaw 
Indians  for  the  cession  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their  reservation, 
and  their  removal  to  and  consolidation  with  the  Osages,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office.  It  is  understood  that 
the  majority  of  this  small  tribe  have  already  de  facto  **  removed,"  and 
have  settled  among  the  Osages.  It  is  believed  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  Qnapaws  will  be  promoted  by  such  removal,  irrespective  of  any 
consideration  of  the  possible  necessities  of  the  Poncas. 

KLAMATH  INDIAN  RESERVATION. 

An  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1864,  (13  Stats.,  p.  355,)  granted 
to  the  State  of  Oregon,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  military  wagon- 
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road  from  Eugene  City,  by  way  of  Middle  Fork  of  Wilkunette  Bivev 
and  the  most  feasible  pass  in  the  Cascade  Bange  of  monntaiDS,  near 
Diamond  Peak,  to  the  eastern  bonndary  of  the  State,  alternate  Bectionii. 
of  pablio  lands,  designated  by  odd  sections,  for  three  sections  in  width 
on  each  side  of  said  road. 

Subsequently,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1864,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Klamath  and  Modoc  tribes  and  Ya- 
hooskin  band  of  Snake  Indians,  which,  however,  was  not  ratified  till 
February  17, 1870,  (16  Stats.,  p.  707,)  by  the  terms  of  the  first  artide  of 
which  the  United  States  recognized  the  existence  of  the  Indian  tiUe  or 
claim  to  the  region  of  country  therein  described,  by  having  the  Indians 
cede  and  relinquish  their  rights  title,  and  claim  thereto  to  the  United 
States,  with  the  proviso  *'  that  the  following-described  tract  within  the 
country  ceded  by  the  treaty  shall,  until  otherwise  directed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  be  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation." 
Then  follows  a  description  of  the  tract  of  country  reserved,  known  as 
the  Klamath  Indian  reservation  in  Oregon. 

The  route  of  the  said  wagon-road  passes  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  tract  of  country  reserv^  for  these  Indians.  On  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1874,  the  General  Land  Office  advised  this  office  that  the  odd  aec-' 
tions  falling  within  the  Indian  reservation  hud  been  approved  to  the 
State  for  the  benefit  of  said  road,  as  follows : 


April  21, 1871 51,24a5S 

December  8, 1871 37,414.61 

April  2, 1873 .: 4,487.84 

Total , 93,150.41 

Under  date  of  the  28th  of  December,  1874,  Mr.  B.  J.  Pengra,  agent 
for  the  parties  iu  interest,  stated  that  these  lands  granted  to  the  State 
of  Oregon  by  the  act  of  July  2, 1864,  were,  by  the  legislative  assembly 
of  said  State,  iu  September  following,  granted  to  the  Oregon  Military 
Head  Company,  by  whom  they  hare  recently  been  conveyed  to  said 
Pengra  of  Oregon,  aud  by  him  to  Nicholas  Lanning,  Edgar  Mills,  N.  D. 
Kideout,  W.  H.  Parks,  G.  W.  Colby,  W,  C.  Belelier,  John  Boggs,  and 
others,  of  California ;  that  said  owners  of  the  grant  had  instructed  him 
to  propose,  as  an  equitable  settlement  of  the  matter  and  to  indemnify 
them  for  the  lands  taken  by  the  government,  that  Congress  pass  an  act 
at  its  present  session  allowing  said  owners,  in  lieu  of  their  lands  em- 
braced in  the  Klamath  reservation,  to  locate  an  equal  number  of  acres 
of  any  vacant  government  lands  elsewhere,  &c. 

This  matter  was  before  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress, 
in  House  bill  1316,  but  no  definite  action  was  taken. 

A  report  was  made  to  the  department  on  the  29th  of  February,  1876, 
giving  the  views  of  this  office  on  this  bill  and  questions  involved  therein, 
with  several  propositions  for  their  adjustment,  one  of  which  was  for 
authority  to  negotiate  an  agreement  between  the  road  company,  the  In- 
dians, and  the  government  whereby  the  company  may  receive  such  a 
fair  and  equitable  assignment  of  lands  within  the  Indian  reservation 
and  lying  in  a  compact  body,  as  w  ill  be  an  equivalent  in  area  and  value 
to  the  alternate  sections  within  the  reserve  now  claimed  by  said  com- 
pany. The  Indian  reservation  contains  over  one  million  of  acres  of  land, 
while  the  number  of  Indians  is  but  little  in  excess  of  one  thousand. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  acres,  or  an  area  equal  to  the  quan- 
tity that  may  be  found  to  be  lawfully  claimed  by  the  road  company 
within  the  reserve,  could  be  relinquished  in  compact  form  to  said  com* 
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pany,  leaviug  an  area  safficiently  large  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  In- 
dians. 

This  question  is  becoming  more  and  more  embarrassing  every  year^ 
and  reports  of  a  late  date  have  reached  this  office  from  the  Indian  agent 
and  the  post  commander  at  Fort  Klamath,  through  the  War  Depart- 
ment, that  unless  these  differences  are  satisfactorily  adjusted  difficulties 
of  a  serioas  nature,  if  not  an  open  outbreak,  will  arise  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  whites.  It  is  deemed  highly  important  that  action  by 
Congress  should  be  taken  at  an  early  day  for  the  final  settlement  of 
these  questions  between  the  road  company  and  the  Indians. 

SPECIAL  COMMISSIONS. 

Pawnee  lands  in  Nehra^Jca. 

A  commission,  consisting  of  Lewis  M.  Briggs,  of  Atchisou,  Kans.^ 
Loran  Clark,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  Albert  W.  Swalm,  of  Fort  Dodge^ 
Iowa,  was  aiipointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1876,  to  appraise  the  Pawnee  Indian  reservation  in  Nebraska,, 
as  provided  by  act  of  Congress  approved  April  10,  1876.  (19  Stats.,  p. 
28.)  This  commission,  under  instructions  from  this  office  dated  Sep- 
tember 27,  1876,  has  completed  its  labors  in  the  field  and  submitted  a 
schedule  of  appraisement  for  the  approval  of  the  department.  The 
reservation,  embracing  an  area  of  278,837.20  acres,  has  been  appraised 
at  an  aggregate  valuation  of  $752,455.21 ;  the  improvements  thereon 
were  appraised  at  $9,345,  making  the  total  valuation  of  reservation  and 
improvements,  $761,800.21. 

Otoe  and.  Missoxiria  and  JSac  and  Fox  lands  vi  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
a  portion  of  the  reservation  of  the  coufederated  Otoe  and  Missouria 
and  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,''  approved  August  15, 1876.  (19  Stats.,  p.  208,)  a 
commission,  consisting  of  Wm.  V.  Lagourge,  of  Beatrice,  Nebr.,  H.  D; 
Baker,  of  Salina,  Kans.,  and  F.  M.  Barnes,  of  the  Otoe  agency,  was  ap- 
pointed January  22  and  27, 1877,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
appraise  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  Indian  lands;  and  a  commission,  con- 
sisting of  Barclay  White,  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Tyler  C.  Hoyt,  of 
Bulo,  Nebr.,  and  William  A.  Margrave,  of  Nohart,  Nebr.,  was  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  17th  of  March,  1877,  to  appraise 
the  Sac  and  Fox  Indian  lands.  While  the  act  contemplated  the  sale  of 
a  portion  only  of  tljese  reservations,  it  required  the  appraisement  of  all 
the  land.  These  commissions  have  completed  their  work,  and  the  sched- 
ules of  appraisement  have  been  approved  by  the  department. 

Of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  reservation,  128,330.81  acres  lying  in  Ne- 
braska have  been  appraised  at  $506,710.70,  and  34,608.26  acres  lying  in 
Kansas  have  been  appraised  at  $127,676.41,  making  a  total  valuation  of 
$634,393.11  for  the  whole  reservation  of  162,939.07  acres.  The  act 
authorized  the  sale  of  120,000  acres  from  the  western  side  of  the  reserva- 
tion ;  and,  under  date  of  the  29th  of  August  last,  94,240.89  acres  in  Ne- 
braska, at  an  appraisement  of  $338,357.64,  and  25,605.28  acres  in  Kan- 
sas, at  an  appraisement  of  $88,733.68^,  making  119,846.17,  acres,  at  a 
total  valuation  of  $427,091.32 J,  have  been  designated  as  the  land  to  be 
sold. 

Of  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  Indian  lands,  9,548.24  acres  lying 
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ia  Nebraska  have  been  appraised  at  $54,634,979  and  4,883.74  acres  lying 
in  Kansas  have  been  appraised  at  $38,911.86^,  making  a  total  valnatioii 
of  $83,546.83^  for  the  whole  reseryatlon  of  14,411.98  acres.  The  aet  afoce- 
said  anthorizes  the  sale  of  only  ten  sections  of  this  reserratioiit  to  be 
selected  fh)m  the  western  side.  In  aoooHrdance  therewith,  4,397.99  acres 
in  Nebraska,  at  a  valuation  of  $26,352.09,  and  2,000.81  acres  in  Kwhimih, 
at  a  valuation  of  $10,577.78,  making  6,398.20  acres,  at  a  total  valoation 
of  $36,929.87,  have  been  designated  as  the  land  to  be  sold. 

Cherokee  laniM  •»  Indian  Territory.    ^ 

A  commission,  consisting  of  Thomas  P.  Eennani,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
Ebenezer  H.  Topping,  of  Lonisbnrgb,  Kans.,  and  Thomas  B.  Smith,  of 
Paola,  Eans.,  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1877,  to  appraise  the  Cherokee  lands  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, lying  west  of  the  96th  meridian  of  west  longitude,  and  west  of 
the  land  of  the  Osages  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Cherokee 
Indians  under  their  treaty  of  July  19, 1866,  for  the  settlement  of  flriendly 
Indians,  as  provided  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  of  May  29, 1872.    (17  Stats.,  p.  190.) 

Instructions  were  issued  to  this  commission  on  the  3d  of  Marcb,  1877, 
to  appraise  by  townships  all  the  land  lying  east  of  the  Indian  meridian, 
and,  if  desirable,  some  few  townships  west  of  said  meridian,  bot  that 
much,  if  not  all,  of  the  country  west  of  the  Abilene  cattle-trail  and  stage- 
road  from  Caldwell,  Kans.,  to  the  forks  of  Turkey  Creek  and  Cimarron 
Biver  might  be  appraised  in  large  areas  at  one  price  per  acre.  This 
•commission  remained  in  the  field  until  July,  1877,  when  it  was  compelled, 
by  reason  of  the  excessive  heat  and  drought,  to  adjourn  till  September 
15, 1877,  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Eennani  resigned,  and  Mr.  William 
N.  Wilkerson,  of  West  Line,  Mo.,  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary, 
under  date  of  September  8,  1877,  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  instructed  to 
join  the  commission  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  on  the  15th  of  Sei)tember,  for  the 
completion  of  the  field-work. 

The  commission  has  not  submitted  its  report,  but  it  is  presumed  that 
the  work  is  nearly  completed.  When  the  schedule  of  nppraisement 
with  report  is  submitted,  it  will  be  forwarded  without  delay  for  your 
approval  and  submission  to  Congress,  as  required  bj  said  aet  of  1872. 

ALASKA  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  of  Alaska,  numbering  over  20,(M)0,  being  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  have  at  least  a  moral  claim  upon  the 
government  for  assistance  in  the  way  of  civilization.  Under  the  policy 
of  letting  these  tribes  alone,  Indians  who  are  as  yet  without  the  influence 
of  either  the  virtues  or  vices  of  civilization  will  gradually  become  victims 
to  the  practice  of  whisky-drinking  and  other  deteriorating  influences; 
those  whose  contact  with  whites  has  already  resulted  in  demoi*alization 
will  become  still  more  degraded;  and  those  who,  under  Russian  rule  and 
influence  became  partially  civilized,  will,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
restraints  and  protection  of  Kussian  law,  and  the  failure  to  substitute 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  Government,  relapse  into  barbarism. 

The  fact  that  these  tribes  are  not  dependent  on  the  government  for 
subsistence,  and  arc  not  occupying  lands  which  United  States  citizens 
covet,  should  not  serve  as  an  arefuinent  for  leaving  them  without  law, 
order,  or  civilizing  influences.  Unless  it  is  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  abandon   Alaska  altogether,  some  plan   for  bringing  these 
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Indians  under  civilizing  control  of  the  government  should  be  adopted 
at  an  early  day,  especially  for  furnishing  them  educational  flEMsilities. 
I  would  recommend  the  appiointment  of  a  special  agent,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  ascertain  their  condition  and  wants  and  make  report  thereon, 
to  be  the  basis  of  future  action. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  A.  HAYT, 

OommisHoner. 
Hon.  Secbetaby  of  the  Intebioh. 


F-A^P  ER  8 
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Colorado  River  Reservation,  Arizona. 
/  August  1,  1«77. 

m :  In  compliance  with  the  reqnirementB  of  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  second  annual  report  of  anairs  connected  with  this  agency. 

ince  my  last  report  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  collect  the  tribe  for  a  regfular  count,  as  I 
e  had  no  regular  issue  of  rations,  and  consequently  report  the  same  as  to  numbers  and 
viz:  Males,  424;  females,  304;  children  of  both  sexes,  183;  total,  911.  The  effect, 
ally,  (in  consequence  of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Qovemment  to  furnish  these  Indians 
b  rations,)  has  oeen  very  bad.  They  have  lost  faith,  and  in  conseouence  of  their  sufftr- 
B  from  hunger  the  men  have  been  forced  from  the  reservation  to  ontain  labor,  by  which 
Y  could  purchase  necessaries  for  their  families,  while  a  large  number  of  squaws  have  visited 
mining-camps  for  the  most  degrading  of  all  purposes.  In  fact,  more  harm  has  been  done 
le  poor  Indians  by  the  Qovemment,  within  the  past  year  and  a  half,  than  can  be  over- 
le  in  five  years.  1  do  hope  that  the  next  Congress  can  be  led  to  see  the  error  of  its  ways, 
1  try  and  make  amends  for  Hie  past  by  making  sufficient  appropriation  for  their  subsist- 
e,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  irrigating  canal,  which,  wnen  completed,  will  enable 
the  lowland  Indians  of  this  Territory  to  become  not  only  self-sustaining,  but  good  citi- 
s. 

here  is  sufficient  tillable  land  upon  this  reserve  to  accommodate  the  Mohaves,  Yumas, 
las,  Maricopas,  Papagos,  Chimehuevas,  and  Coahnillas,  if  irrigated ;  and  all  that  is  re- 
red  is  that  Congress  make  the  appropriation.    The  Indians  will  do  the  manual  labor 
Brfully.    Experience  teaches  me  that  its  construction  is  very  easy  to  accomplish.    It  will 
lire  but  a  few  more  skilled  laborers,  and  sufficient  lumber  to  timber  and  flume  the  quick- 
d  cuts,  (estimates  furnished  Inspector  Vandever  in  March  last,)  but  during  its  construc- 
the  Qovemment  must  provide  beef  and  flour  for  their  subsistence.    I  do  contend  that 
would  be  the  best  possible  investment,  not  only  for  the  Qovemment,  but  for  the  Indian, 
one  that  would  yield  large  annual  profits  ;  aside  from  which,  justice,  **  too  long  delayed,*' 
lands  it. 

ne  new  building  has  been  erected  during  the  year,  used  as  the  engine-house,  and  was 
1  entirely  by  Indian  labor.  About  .500  acres  have  been  cultivated  along  the  canal  with 
r  good  success  ;  also  a  large  number  of  small  patches  along  the  river-bottom,  probably 
acres  more.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe  has  been,  generally,  good,  no  epidemics 
ing  occurred  among  them. 

would  respectfully  urge  that  due  consideration  be  given  to  the  above  recommendations 
mggestions,  in  view  of  their  great  importance  as  touching  the  progress  and  permanent 
d  of  these  Indians. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  E.  MORFORD, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
he  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Pima  Agency,  Arizona, 

August  2\,l&n, 

IR:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  Indians  under*  the 
>  of  the  Pima  agency,  embracing  the  Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Papago  tribes  of  Arizona, 
he  Pimas  and  Maricopas  living  together,  the  latter  numbering  only  four  or  five  hundred, 
nearly  allied  to  the  Pimas  in  habits  and  interests,  will  be  spoken  of  as  the  same, 
se  Indians  are  self-sustaiuing,  are  generally  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  are  at  present 
small  ex[)ense  to  the  Government.  Through  a  reduction  of  appropriations,  and  conse- 
nt reduction  of  force  and  means,  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  out  little  for  them,  the 
e  tribes  aggregating  about  1 1 ,000.  It  is  neither  pleasant  nor  satisfactory  for  the  agent  to 
where  improvements  might  be  made,  errors  corrected,  reforms  attempted,  and  evil  deeds 
ished,  ana  yet  be  wholly  unable  to  accomplish  these  objects  for  lack  of  means  and  help. 
7hi\e  no  great  improvements  maybe  recorded  during  the  past  year,  the  condition  of  thdse 
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Indiaos,  on  the  whole,  is  good,  Thon^h  there  wee  some  sofferiDg^  among;  the  iminovifat 
previous  to  last  hanrest,  with  most  of  them  their  food-supply  was  sufficient.  TUa  ^pihiff 
their  crops  were  ahundant,  and  the  price  of  wheat  having^  declined  to  about  one-half  Uiat  of 
last  year,  they  have  not,  up  to  this,  disposed  of  as  much  of  it  as  usual  to  the  tradeia,  and  If 
-they  can  be  induced  to  continue  this  course,  will  have  sufficient  to  last  them  until  neit  h»- 
Test,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  all  second  or  fall  crops.  It  will  be  noceesaiy,  humffm, 
in  order  to  supplement  their  wheat-supply,  to  allow  them  to  scatter  out  from  the  leaanrato 
gather  mesquit  beans,  (this  being  a  fayorable  season  for  them,)  wild  firnitSy  and  to  Inmt 
•game,  dtc 

A  great  many  are  now  absent  from  the  reserve,  principally  gathenng  mesquit  bsaiw. 
Those  away  are  mostly  above,  on  the  Gila  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Sialt  River  Valley-  As  yet 
I  hear  of  but  little  complaint  on  account  of  the  Indians  beinff  off  the  reserve,  though  at 
this  time  of  year  they  are  more  unruly  and  troublesome  than  later  in  the  season*  aa  tiiqr 
are  enabled  to  exchange  their  wheat  for  whisky.  One  portion  of  the  communitv,  and  amoof 
these  are  the  Mormon  settlers,  advise  and  encourage  tbem  to  settle  among  them,  paitka^ 
larly  in  Salt  River  Vallev,  promising  them  much  gm>d,  while  another  portion  are  aaxioiis  to 
liave  tbem  driven  off  ana  confined  to  the  reserve.  While  there  are  lands  unooeoplad  bj 
whites,  with  water  facilities,  or  where  they  can  work  for  others,  and  thus  benefit  thunsslvei 
during  a  season  of  drought  like  the  present,  it  seems  but  an  act  of  humanity  to  allow  thaa 
'to  romidn. 

The  present  summer  has  been  an  eztraordinaiy  one,  the  warmest  and  driest  known  to  tho 

oldest  inhabitant    It  is  already  too  late  for  rain  to  make  fall  crops  possible ;  what  hM  been 

planted  has  alreadv  dried  up,  and  the  Indians  will  make  no  hirther  attempt  this  season;  hsaee 

their  search  for  other  articles  of  food  or  means  of  support  to  supply  the  deficiency.    Gwer- 

41  Uy  the  water-supply  is  insufficient ;  tUs  vear  there  is  scarcely  enough  to  drink,  and  at  pres- 

•ent  writing  there  is  no  prospect  of  rain.    Some  predict  serious  consequences  to  the  stock  at 

well  as  the  agricultural  interests.    However,  so  far,  the  cattle  and  horses  of  these  IndiaM 

-are  in  good  condition. 

The  addition  to  the  reserve,  by  Executive  order,  of  the  Blackwater  lands,  securing  to  the 

Indians  what  they  already  occupied,  preventing  conflicts,  and  giving  about  9,000  acres  of 

viUuable  land,  (as  it  lies  just  above  the  old  line  of  the  reserve  and  is  better  watered, than 

that  farther  down,)  to  their  use.  was  an  act  of  justice  and  wisdom  which  came  none  too  soon, 

as  it  is  only  a  wonder  these  lands  were  not  already  occupied  by  settlers. 

The  progress  of  the  school  has  not  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  yet  periiaps  it  has 
been  all  that  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  The  appearance  of  small-poK 
early  in  May  necessitated  the  closing  of  the  school,  making  the  vacation  this  summer  longer 
than  usual.  With  but  one  school  amoQg,these  Indians,  numerous  and  scattered,  but  Httle 
improvement  can  be  expected.  In  addition  to  the  day  school  or  schools,  as  the  number 
should  be  increased,  I  would  recommend  a  labor  and  boarding  school,  taking  the  higher 
scholars,  and,  by  keeping  tbem  more  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  teacher  and  the  influences 
of  a  home,  instruct  tbem  in  our  language,  habits,  and  modes  of  labor,  which  they  are  so 
slow  to  acquire  in  the  very  limited  intercourse  allowed  by  a  day-school,  with  the  view  of 
iprepariiig  toem  in  a  few  years  to  be  competent  to  teach  the  other  Indians,  showing  them  a 
'i)etter  way  of  production  by  the  use  of  improved  implements,  superior  skill,  and  good  sys- 
.tem.  As  the  summer  vacation  is  drawing  to  a  close  the  Pima  day-school  will  soon  be  re- 
opened. 

In  regard  to  the  evil  of  intemperance,  no  material  change  can  be  noted.  It  is  now  too 
•deep-rooted  to  be  easily  eradicated.  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  say  decidedly  it  was  not 
on  the  increase.  It  is  a  more  terrible  foe  than  the  dread  Apache  was.  It  brings  lasting 
misery  and  degradation  to  this  people.  No  village  or  settleiuent  is  free  from  its  curse.  It 
robs  women  and  children  of  the  necessities  of  life,  and  murder  follows  in  its  train.  Human 
beings  are  transformed  into  demons.  It  brings  about  in  part  the  prostitution  of  the  women 
of  the  tribes,  an  evil  scarcely  less  terrible  in  its  moral  ana  physical  effects.  In  view  of  these 
facts  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  a  strong  effort  be  made  to  punish  those  guilty  of  the  great  crime 
of  selling  whisky  to  the  Indians  ?  That  the  hands  of  the  agent  may  not  be  tied  while  there 
is  a  chance  of  making  an  example  of  some  of  the  mercenary  outlaws  who  traffic  for  gain  in 
the  misery  of  their  ^How-beings  f  *rhe  extent  of  tho  reservation,  its  proximity  to  many 
small  towns,  a  great  thoroughfare  running  through  its  entire  length,  the  nearness  of  thie 
Mexican  boundary-line,  the  numerous  unprincipled  Mexicans  surrounding  the  reserve,  the 
ttbsence  of  the  example  of  the  better  home-life  of  our  own  people,  together  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Indians  not  to  give  information  against  the  offenders,  the  difficulty  of  indict- 
ing any  person  for  crime  against  an  Indian,  and  the  insignificant  penalty  for  the  offense  under 
territorial  law.  make  it  a  most  difficult  task,  even  with  well-appointed  means,  to  suppress 
this  enormous  crime. 

In  obedience  to  instnictions  received  from  time  to  time  from  your  office,  this  agency  has 
endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  these  Indians  the  necessity  of  an  early  removal, 
but  they  do  not,take  kindly  to  the  thought  of  leaving  their  old  homes  and  haunts^  and  a 
climate  to  which  they  have  become  so  thoroughly  accustomed. 

The  small  amount  that  has  been  allowed  for  the  repair  of  agency  buildings  was  much 
needed,  and,  with  careful  expenditure,  will  go  far  toward  repairing  the  damage  done  by  the 
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ooeasional  heavy  rains  of  the  past  few  years,  and  the  g^eneral  decay,  and  render  the  build- 
mn  more  safe  and  comfortable. 

The  small-pox  made  its  appearance  en  oar  borders  early  in  the  springy,  and  soon  commn- 
cated  itself  to  the  Indians.  There  beinof  no  physician  at  the  agency,  permission  was 
granted  to  employ  one  temporarily,  bat  before  one  could  be  obtained,  all  being  fully  em- 

£loyed  in  combating  the  disease  in  the  settlements,  it  had  spread  to  a  considerable  extent, 
ruckily  it  was  of  a  mild  type  and  not  many  cases,  comparatiyely ,  proved  fatal.  Hundreds 
were  vaccinated,  and  all  that  could  be  accomplished  with  the  means  at  hand  was  done.  As 
near  as  can  be  ascertained  less  than  one  hundred  deaths  occurred  among  the  three  tribes. 
The  disease  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  whole  community. 

With  the  exception  of  diseases  of  a  venereal  character,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  In- 
dians has  been  satisfactory.  But  a  great  amount  of  suffering,  primarily  and  inherently,  is 
caused  by  this  terrible  scourge.  Quietly,  slowly,  but  surely  it  is  doing  its  work,  and  if  not 
arrested  promptly  will  in  time  almost  entirely  annihilate  the  race.  It,  with  intemperance, 
fills  the  cup  of  poison  before  whi6h  the  red  man  vanishes  when  in  contact  with  the  white 
race;  and  to  cnrq  this  disease,  or  alleviate  the  suffering  it  causes,  requires  skillful  and  pains- 
taking treatment.  I  would  therefore  urge,  injustice  to  the  Indians  and  those  employed  at 
the  agency,  (which  request  has  been  made  a  short  time  since,  in  special  communication  to 
Department,)  the  employment  of  a  regular  physician  permanently.  A  good  supply  of  me- 
dicines and  remedies  have  been  received,  which  can  only  be  utilized  in  part  without  the  em- 
ployment of  a  physician. 

PAPAG09. 

Nothing  of  great  importance  can  be  reported  of  these  Indians  during  the  past  year 
Though  under  the  care  of  the  Pima  agency,  but  little  means  have  been  allowed  for  their 
benefit,  and  but  little  has  been  done  for  them.  The  services  of  a  physician,  at  reduced  pay, 
have  been  continued  for  the  benefit  of  those  applying  for  relief.  The  small-pox  in  its  rounds 
made  no  exception  of  their  habitations,  but  tne  cases  were  mostly  light,  comparatively  few 
proving  fatal.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  many  of  them  went  to  the  hills, 
avoiding  the  settlements,  and  thus  escaping  the  contagion.  Otherwise  their  health  has  been 
good. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Papagos,  considering  the  little  that  has  been  done  for  them, 
is  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  Though  there  are  exceptions,  as  in  any  community,  they  are 
generally  industrious,  honest,  and  well  behaved.  Mingling  more  with  other  people  than  do 
tne  Pimas,  they  are  gradually  acquiring  the  ways  of  the  white  man,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
9^  nnmerous  people,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  civilization.  The  Mexican  population  of 
this  Territory  stands  in  the  way  of  the  Indians  learning  our  language  and  manners,  as  they 
assimilate  more  readily  and  naturally  with  them,  which  is  probably  no  advantage  to  the 
Indian.  Intemperance  and  prostitution  are  to  be  found  among  them,  but  they  are  as  good  and 
virtuous  as  their  surroundings  and  advantages  would  be  likely  to  permit. 

Their  school  has  been  closed  during  the  year,  but  the  head-men  of  the  tribe  have  requested 
its  re-opening  under  the  same  auspices  as  that  of  the  Pimas,  to  which  request  I  earnestly 
add  my  recommendation  that  it  be  complied  with. 

The  Mexicans  spoken  of  in  agent*8  last  annual  report  as  occupying  lands,  and  using  water 
privileges  on  the  reserve,  to  the  |preat  detriment  of  the  Indians  themselves,  still  remain,  no 
means  having  been  famished  to  eject  them.  The  timber  on  the  reserve  is  still  being  cut  and 
hauled  off,  without  any  benefit  whatever  to  the  Government  or  Indians.  The  proximity  of 
this  more  than  ordinarily  large  growth  of  mesquit  timber  to  Tucson  and  adjacent  settlements 
will  in  time  make  it  quite  valuable.  A  stop  should  be  put  to  this  unlawful  act,  and  a  rev- 
enne  secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

The  principal  property  of  the  Papagos  are  their  cattle  and  horses.  These  have  done  well 
the  past  year,  being  less  exposed  to  the  raids  of  the  Apaches  than  formerly,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  mesquit  beans  have  thus  far  made  good  the  lack  of  grass,  caused  by  the  unusual 
drought.  In  case,  however,  of  continued  drought  stock  must  soon  suffer,  as  already  vegeta- 
tion generally  shows  the  sore  need  of  the  precious  element,  and  perhaps  no  where  more  so  than 
in  **  the  dry  Papago  country."  Even  water  for  stock  is  becoming  scarce,  and  while  many 
are  becoming  alarmed  at  the  prospect  I  still  trust  in  the  promise  of  the  early  and  the  latter 
rain. 

Like  the  Pimas  these  people  are  more  than  usually  scattered,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  livelihood,  they  not  raising  wheat  in  quantities,  but  cultivating  patches  of  com,  melons, 
pumpkins,  &c.,  which  they  cannot  do  this  season  for  lack  of  water.  They  are  fond  of 
hnnting,  and  employ  much  of  their  time  and  supply  some  of  their  wants  in  this  way. 

I  recommend,  as  being  best  adapted  to  the  future  welfare  of  this  people,  that  the  Papagos 
be  settled  in  severalty  on  any  unoccupied  public  lands  in  Arizona,  giving  to  each  heaa  of  a 
family  and  male  person  of  age  forty  acres  of  good  arable  land,  and  in  case  all  of  it  is  not  of 
this  character  increasing  it  to  eighty,  and  making  the  title  thereto  inalienable  at  least  for 
twenty  years,  or  perhaps  giving  them  a  long  lease-hold  from  Govemment,  the  same  paying 
cost  of  surveying  and  expense  of  locating  them,  the  reservation  to  be  held  for  them  as  an 
asylnm  in  case  they  should  be  by  any  means  cheated  out  of  their  locations,  or  at  least  until 
they  were  fairly  in  possession  of  their  homes,  and  become  somewhat /amiliar  with  their 

29  I 
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retponsibilitias  as  citiieni.  I  woald  alio  recommend  the  seme  coarse  to  be  punned  tonavl 
the  Pimas,  and  hope  early  legislation  maj  be  had  making  it  practicable  to  aoooaipBili 
these  ends. 

In  eondosion,  I  woald  add  a  few  general  remarks. 

I  strongly  orgs  that  a  nolice  force,  to  be  composed  either  in  part  or  wholly  of  IndiaM, 
with  perhaps  a  white  leaaer,  be  provided  for  the  suppression  of  the  whitkj  tniflie»  and  Is 
enshle  the  agent  to  enforce  proper  respect  and  discipline,  regulate  the  sale  and  transfcr  of 
stock  between  the  Indians  and  othen,  &«. 

I  recommend  that  power  be  famished  for  the  grisl-mill  now  at  the  agency,  a  small  baiM- 
ing  be  erected  for  its  accommodation,  and  it  be  pat  in  ninning  condition,  belie^ng  that  tht 
Indians  in  reach  of  it  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  its  use,  and  the  expeiiae  ofnuminf 
it  would  be  smalL  It  would  also  be  of  advantage  in  grinding  the  feed  for  the  Govenunsat 
animals. 

I  trust  that  such  facilities,  instructions,  and  encouragement  may  be  ffiven  the  FUbs, 
Maricopa,  and  Papago  Indians  as  will  enable  them  to  continue  to  be,  as  tney  always  havs 
been,  well  disposed  and  self-sustaining,  that  even  this  extreme  year  may  prove  no  exoeptioa 
to  the  rule,  and  that  wisdom  and  judgment  may  frame  all  measures  taken  for  their  advanes- 
ment 

Veiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  STOUT, 
Cnited  Simlm  Imdimm  AguL 

The  COMMIflBIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Florkkcb,  Abizova, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  fourth  and  last  annual  report  of 

affaire  connected  with  the  Indians  of  the  San  Carlos  agency,  in  Arisona. 

The  past  year  has  continued  to  mark  the  steady  progress  of  the  Apaclie  Indiana  in  civili- 
zation and  usefulness,  and  the  operations  during  the  year  have  fixed  and  completed  the  eom- 
plete  success  of  my  administration. 

In  September  and  October  of  1870 1  accompanied  a  party  of  twenty  Apache  Indians  on  a 
trip  to  the  Eastern  States.  We  visited  all  the  principal  cities,  passed  a  week  at  the  Osnlsn- 
nifd,  and  returned  home  greatly  pleased  and  much  enlightened.  This  party  was  composed 
of  yonug  chiefs  and  their  wives  and  young  friends.  The  benefit  of  this  trip  to  the  young 
chiefs,  and  the  good  influence  to  be  wielded  by  them,  will  be  of  great  service  in  the  futnre 
control  and  advancement  of  these  Indians.  The  burden  of  the  expense  of  this  trip  was 
borne  by  private  enterprise. 

The  capture  of  several  noted  renegades  at  the  Hot  Springs,  N.  Mex.,  and  the  removal  of 
the  Indians  of  the  Hot  Springs  agency,  N.  Mex.,  to  San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  movements  witn  which  I  have  been  connected  while  in  the  Indian  service,  and 
the  result  of  this  movement  was  a  most  complete  success.  The  co-operation  of  the  troops 
under  General  Hatch  and  Colonel  Wade  was  perfect.  On  April  21,  my  Indian  police  ar- 
rested *'  Heronemo,**  **  Gordo."  **  Ponca,"  •*  Francisco,"  and  several  other  noted  renegades, 
who  were  immediately  lodg^  in  the  guard-house,  in  irons.  The  entire  tribe  of  the  Hot 
Springs  Indians,  nnmbering  453  souls,  left  that  agency  on  May  1  by  trail  for  San  Carlos.  I 
started  the  same  day  by  road  with  the  prisoners.  On  May  20  the  Hot  Springes  Indians 
were  located  peacefully,  and  with  satisfaction  to  themselves,  on  the  San  Carlos  reservation, 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  main  agency  buildings. 

Since  taking  charge  of  the  San  Carlos  agency  in  1874  it  has  been  my  lot  to  consolidate 
five  agencies  into  one,  and  to  superintend  the  movement  of  about  four  thousand  wild  In- 
dians to  the  San  Carlos  reservation;  thus  bringing  together  Indians,  who,  by  their  former 
locations,  were  separated  by  a  distance  of  600  miles  ;  and  also  opening  to  ranchmen  and 
miners  three  Indian  reservations,  including  important  tracts  of  agricultural  and  mineral 
lands.  These  movements  have  all  been  effected  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  and  with- 
out destroying  the  property  of  citizens. 

The  Indians  under  my  jurisdiction  have  been  held  in  complete  subjection,  and  have  re- 
mained quiet,  industrious,  and  progressive.  No  murder  or  depredation  has  been  traced  to 
the  Indians  under  my  charge  during  the  three  years  I  have  been  at  San  Carlos.  Large  tracts 
of  land  are  being  cultivuted,  and  many  of  the  principal  men  have  fine  herds  of  sheep,  cat* 
tie,  and  many  horses.  Very  extensive  and  commodious  agency  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed without  appropriation  from  the  Government. 

If  the  present  Indian  police  system  be  continued  under  a  firm,  keen  agrent,  the  Indians 
will  remain  orderly,  and  continue  to  improve.  Yet  I  would  not  assume  to  predict  the  re- 
sults of  the  pending  change  in  the  administration  at  the  San  Carlos  agency. 

In  my  regime  at  San  Carlos  baa  mingled  much  that  has  savored  of  contention  and  annoy- 
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Mce,  and  much  of  raccess  tmd  satisfaction.  I  have  met  with  firm  support  and  bitter  oppo- 
sition. I  have  foand  jast  and  tme  friends,  and  nialicioas  enemies,  my  course  and  system 
at  8an  Carlos  have  l>een  both  praised  and  blamed,  lauded  and  censured.  I  have  neither 
sought  the  one  nor  avoided  the  other,  and  when  mj  worthy  successor  shall  have  relieved  me 
from  the  last  responsibilitv  connect4*d  with  that  agency,  I  shall  rest  cqntent.  As  agent  for 
the  San  Carlos  Indians  I  have  sought  to  do  my  duty  well.  I  claim  nothing  more  than  dutif 
totli  d»»€*  Had  I  done  less,  I  would  have  been  unworthy  of  my  position  and  trust.  What- 
ever may  be  the  feelings  of  others,  I  am  to-day  proud  of  my  work  and  record  at  San  Carlos, 
and  with  extreme  satisfaction  I  shall  transfer  to  my  trusty  successor  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant positions  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

I  Hball  ever  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  M.  A.  Sweeney  for  his  faithful  services  throughout  my  ad- 
ministration. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  P.  CLUM. 
LaU  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


HriopA  Valley  Indian  Agency,  California, 

AuguBt  24,  1877. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  circular-letter  dated  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C, 
July  10,  1877,  J  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  late  ageot,  J.  L.  Broaddus,  was  relieved 
May  9,  1877.  and  the  reservation  turned  over  to  me  in  conpliance  with  letter  of  instruc- 
tions from  E.  C.  Watkins,  United  States  Indian  inspector. 

The  reservation  was  and  is  now  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition.  The  griMt-mill  has  been 
allowed  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  is  useless.  The  saw-mill  is  much  out  of  order.  The  fences 
are  greatly  out  of  repair.  Houses  have  fallen  down  for  want  of  attention  and  repair.  The 
stock,  consisting  of  norses,  mules,  and  cattle,  have  been  taken  to  Round  Valley ;  such  farm- 
ing implements  and  tools  as  were  not  taken  there  were  sold  to  citizens  at  a  mere  nominal 
aam,  viz,  hay  from  50  cents  to  |1.50  per  ton,  while  the  contract  for  the  military  post  is  $44 
per  ton ;  wagons,  thrashing-machines,  reapers,  mowers,  &c.,  in  like  proportion. 

Theie  are  on  the  reservation  about  4*i7  Indians,  as  follows:  men,  )3I ;  women,  167; 
children,  129.  The  Redwood  Indians,  numbering  about  40,  left  the  reservation  some  tiine 
ai;o,  in  consequence  of  the  report  that  they  were  to  be  taken  to  Round  Valley.  The  captain 
of  the  band  informed  me.  a  few  days  since,  that  they  intended  returning  this  fall. 

There  are  about  HQO  or  900  acres  of  good  wheat-land,  yet  not  an  acre  under  cultivation  ; 
also  a  Urge  amount  of  fine  grazing-land.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  reservation  could 
be  made  self-sustaining  in  a  very  few  years  ;  it  would  be  now,  had  it  been  properly  man- 
afired.  The  Indians  are  peaceable  and  well-disposed,  and  many  of  them  are  industrious  and 
witling  to  work.  They  complain  bitterly  about  their  stock  and  farming-implements  being 
taken  away  and  sold  to  white  men.  I  think  if  the  stock  is  returned,  and  farming-implements 
and  grain  supplied,  we  will  be  able  to  get  in  a  good  fall  crop;  this  will  have  to  be  done  at 
once  to  insure  success. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  be  asked  for  a  liberal  appropriation,  that  the  reservation  be 
improved  and  placed  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  farming-implements  be  supplied^  the 
buildiniTs,  mills,  &.c.,  be  put  in  proper  condition,  and  then  with  proper  management  I  have 
no  doubt  of  its  being  a  success. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  cannot  give  a  more  favorable  report ;  but  can  attribute  its  dis- 
mantled and  dilapidated  condition  to  no  other  cause  than  misrepresentation,  mismanagement, 
and  incfiiciency  of  the  agents  who  have  been  in  charge  for  the  past  six  years. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

RICH.  C.  PARKER, 
Captain  Tteelfth  Infantrff^  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of^Indian  Affairs. 


San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  August  15,  1877. 

Sir  :  In  submitting  to  vou  a  report  upon  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  Mission  Indians 
of  California,  and  in  making  some  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  manner  iu  which  the 
Government  may  best  fulfill  what  I  understand  to  be  its  intention  of  placing  them  perma 
nentty  in  possession  of  lands  which  they  may  cultivate  as  their  own,  I  desire  to  say  that  the 
time  I  have  spent  among  them  since  my  appointment  as  agent  is  so  short  that  I  can  give 
the  Department  but  few  facts  concerning  these  Indians  not  already  to  be  found  in  reports 
and  communications  on  file  in  your  office.  For  the  most  part,  the  information  contained  in  i 
such  reports  are  verified  by  my  observation. 
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Th«  Mission  Indiaot  now  nnmbor  at  most  bnt  a  lew  tlionsand.  I  judge,  from  wImI  I  en 
)e«m,  that  the  estisDate  of  4,000  or  5,000  is  fnlijr  np  to  their  real  nnmbm.  Not  mneb  aore 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  they  ara  reported  to  liave  been  ^Tt  or  six  times  as  numsnMs. 
The  disesses  introdueed  among  them  with  the  white  settlement  of  California,  partlenhriy 
small-pox.  which  has«ometimcs  swept  away  entire  communities  at  one  Tisitatlon,  have  besD  tbs 
most  pffeetiTe  agendes  of  their  destmction.  The  rsstrictions  npon  their  enstomary  mslhedi 
of  living,  and  the  limitation  of  the  territory  firom  which  they  drew  their  support,  nave  doas 
the  rest.  The  present  greatest  curse  to  the  race  is  bad  whisky  and  the  unserupuUras  rsoden 
of  it.  A  oontinnation  for  twenty-fiye  years  longer  of  the  treatment  whieh  they  have  ie- 
edved  in  the  twenty-five  years  that  ara  past  will  so  far  complete  the  extenninaikm  of  ths 
Mission  Indians  that  the  only  romnant  will  be  found  in  strolling  bands  of  Tagraats  and 
beggars,  which  will  become  a  pest  and  nuisance  to  the  white  population.  On  the  othsr 
hand,  it  is  possible  for  the  Government  to  prsserve  from  destrucuon  those  who  yet  remafai, 
to  tndn  them  to  habits  of  complete  sslf-support,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  to  fit  them  for  in- 
corporstion  into  the  body  of  American  citiaeaiship,  well  propared  to  discharge  the  duties  aad 
bear  the  burdens  of  ciiiiens. 

The  Mission  Indians  have  thus  far  always  supported  themselves  without  tAd  ftnm  ths 
Government,  aad  would  not  now  need  much  care  or  attention  but  for  one  great  and  impor* 
tant  fact  upon  which  the  duty  of  the  Gkrvemment  arises  and  is  establishsd.  That  foet  b, 
that  the  lands  they  have  been  accustomed  to  cultivate  are  nearly  all  taken  firom  them  for 
white  settlemeata,  so  that  they  all  become  subject  to  the  whims  and  interssts  of  their  sae- 
cessors  in  possession.  The  Government  has  formerly  made  and  ralinquished  some  ezeeUeat 
reservations  of  public  lands  on  which  they  might  have  been  located,  and  it  still  lelaina  soaie 
small  and  inad^uate  reservations  of  comparatively  little  use  and  value.  The  Gkivemmsat 
still  retains  plenty  of  land  which  might  be  set  apart  for  them,  but  none  not  occupied  or  dis- 
posed of  has  water  upon  it,  or  it  is,  in  other  words,  mere  desert,  whose  ultimate  redamatlon, 
if  at  all  possible,  is  at  least  doubtful,  and  will  be  very  expensive.  In  none  of  the  rich  val- 
leys  which  they  formerly  occupied  and  cultivated  do  these  Indians  now  own  any  land  er 
possess  the  right  to  any  water.  They  wera  long  ago  driven  from  the  best  places,  and  their 
last  and  present  places  of  resort  are  now  threatened,  and,  it  is  to  be  fearad,  cannot  he  pre- 
served to  them  except  in  a  few  instances. 

The  Mission  Indians  may  be  divided,  with  respect  to  their  condition  and  manner  of  llv* 
ing,  into  three  classes.  The  first  division  may  be  defined  as  those  who  stav  on  or  about  the 
ranches  or  farms  of  white  men,  living  by  daily  labor  upon  the  forms,  receiving,  when  th^ 
work,  about  one  dollar  per  day.  Most  of  the  larger  ranchmen  have  about  them  one  er 
several  families,  whom  they  permit  to  build  their  slight  houses  on  the  comers  of  the  ranch, 
or  on  grounds  adjoining,  ana  in  addition  allow  the  ase  of  water  sufficient  to  irrigate  a 
garden,  which  such  Indians  often  cultivate.  These  Indians  do  most  of  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  ranche*!,  except  when  harvest-time,  sheep-sbearing,  or  some  special  season  requires 
the  eu:pIoyment  of  other  help.  They  live  more  or  lens  comfortably,  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
ranch  to  which  they  are  attached  is  a  humane  and  iust  man,  or  hard-hearted  and  a  cheat. 
They  are  not  legal  tenants ;  they  cannot  make  legal  contracts,  or  collect  their  wages  by  a 
suit  at  law,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  they  have  not  the  means  to  prosecute  snits. 
The  interests  of  the  ranchman  generally  dictate  treatment  at  least  fair  enough  to  prevent 
his  Indians  from  moving  away  from  him.  This  class  of  Indians  is  pretty  large.  They  have 
no  difficulty  in  securing  enough  food  and  comfortable  clothing,  and  some  of  them  have 
learned  to  be  thrifty  and  prudent. 

The  second  class  is  made  of  those  who  live  in  small  communities,  cultivating  lands  they 
have  held  for  a  long  time  and  have  been  accustomed  to  call  their  own.  At  each  village  are 
gathered  as  many  families  as  the  natural  supply  of  water  will  make  comfortable.  They 
desire  above  all  else  to  be  left  in  possession  of  these  little  villages,  which  are  situated  where- 
ever  a  spring  or  small  stream  of^  WHter  exists,  scattered  through  a  large  tract  of  otherwise 
dt'sert  country.  Thus  they  have  a  village  at  Potrero,  twenty-hve  miles  from  here.  Twenty 
miles  in  another  direction  is  another  village ;  fifteen  miles  farther  another  village,  and  so  on. 
Till  recently  all  these  places  were  on  unsurveyed  public  lands,  and  unclaimed.  Now  white 
men  have  set  up  claims  of  more  or  less  valid  character  upon  almost  every  acre  of  these 
land^,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  taken  away  unless  there  is  prompt  and  energetic  action  bv 
the  GovernnicDt.  Each  Indian  family  at  these  villages  has  a  house  and  cultivates  a  paten 
of  ground,  varying  from  one  acre  to  four  or  five.  A  field  of  five  acres  cultivated  by  one 
family  is  rarely  found.  Fruit-trees  and  well-kept  vines  are  not  unusual.  The  Indian  men 
plant  their  fields  in  the  spring,  give  them  a  more  or  less  thrifty  cultivation  till  a  season 
conges  when  they  can  get  temporary  employment  on  ranches,  and  then  they  leave  their 
homes  in  charge  of  the  squaws  and  old  men,  and  go  out  to  labor,  very  much  as  the  young 
men  in  Canada  flock  over  into  **  the  States  **  in  haying-time  to  work  for  the  New  Englano 
and  New  York  farmers.  A  much  greater  number  of  the  Mission  Indians  were  formerly  in- 
cluded in  this  class,  and  oftentimes  the  Indians  described  in  the  first  class  owned  and  culti- 
vated the  very  lands  where  they  are  now  only  tolerated  as  day-laborers.  They  are  very 
much  attached  to  their  homes.  One  Indian  that  I  know  has  maintained  a  home  in  the 
Potrero,  and  for  many  years  worked  most  of  the  time  twenty  miles  awav.  Ue  is  as  little 
willing  to  give  np  his  Potrero  house  and  field  as  any  of  his  neighbors  who  live  there  oon- 
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stAutly.  Bat  now  his  home  is  threatened  by  a  land-f^^bher  who  wants  it  for  nothing^.  This 
second  class  of  Indians  are  the  ones  now  most  especially  needing  the  energetic  care  of  the 
Government.  The  land-grabbers  are  after  them,  and  an  agent  with  seven-leagued  boots 
could  scarcely  travel  from  village  to  village  so  fast  as  those  Americans  who  are  seeking  a 
few  acres  of  ground  with  a  spring  upon  it,  or  moist  lands  where  wheat  and  potatoes  grow 
without  irrigation,  that  maybe  pre-empted  or  taken  up  under  the  desert-land  act.  Thni 
such  lands  have  been  held  by  Indians  and  cnltivated  by  Indians  counts  for  nothing  more 
than  if  they  had  been  only  homes  for  grasshoppers  and  cayotes.  This  seems  to  me  a  great 
and  unpardonable  vice  in  the  law,  that  it  treats  as  unoccupied,  and  subject  to  pre-emption, 
lands  which  have  been  in  fact  occupied  and  cultivated  precisely  as  white  men  occupy  and 
cnltivate,  and  that,  too,  for  more  than  one  generation  of  living  men.  But  for  that  vice  of 
the  law  the  Mission  Indians  would  now  be  secure  in  their  old  possessions,  and  where  their 
ImprovementH  and  water-rights  were  wanted  they  would  be  bought  and  paid  for  instead  of 
taken  f  r  nothing  in  the  name  of  law.  I  cannot  learn  at  all  accurately  tne  number  cf  this 
class  of  Indians,  but  do  not  suppose  they  can  be  more  than  one-third  of  ail. 

The  third  class  is  rather  small,  and  includes  those  that  hang  upon  the  outskirts  of  towns, 
pass  wistfully  through  the  streets,  seldom  asking  for  anything,  but  silently  begging  with 
their  longing,  pathetic  eyes.  At  times,  when  they  can  ^et  whisky,  the  men  are  besotted 
brutes,  and  the  women  are  generally  prostitutes,  though  the  family  tie  is  still  strong  enough 
to  keep  squaw  and  papoose  with  the  husband.  With  this  class  are  some  unmarried  women 
who  are  prostitutes.  This,  which  I  will  call  the  vagrant  class,  is  not  so  large  as  I  was  pre- 
pared to  find  it ;  and  I  believe,  from  observation  and  from  general  report,  that  vagrancy  in 
not  a  state  into  which  the  Mission  Indians  naturally  or  willingly  fall.  Except  in  the  thinl 
class,  I  believe  prostitution  is  almost  or  quite  unknown,  and  that  the  virtue  of  women  u 
quite  as  highly  esteemed  and  as  much  practiced  as  among  the  most  enlightened  peoploH. 
The  Gk>vernment,  in  treating  practically  the  questions  presented  by  the  condition  of  the  Mis- 
sion Indians,  will  at  first  take  little  account  of  this  tnird  class,  since  nothing  can  be  done 
for  them  till  reservations  have  been  provided  on  which  they  can  be  placed,  by  compulsion, 
if  necessary.  In  making  a  permanent  arrangement  of  reservations,  however,  the  number 
of  this  class  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  desire  of  all  these  Indians  in  the  second  class  is  to  be  let  alone  in  possession  of  what 
they  now  occupy,  and  without  action  by  Congress  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
AfK&irs  and  the  President  can  go  no  further  in  their  behalf  than  to  secure  them  in  the  hold- 
ing of  these  lands  in  alt  cases  where  the  law  will  permit.  Each  case  must  be  considered 
and  actfHi  upon  by  itself,  and  when  found  necessary  they  will  be  so  reported  for  action.  A 
few  years  ago  the  claims  of  white  men  to  Indian  lands  were  so  few  that  wise  and  firm  exec- 
utive action  might  have  secured  homes  for  all  the  Indians  without  aid  of  Congress;  but  it 
is  useless  in  this  case  to  take  a  gloomy  survey  of  lost  opportunities. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  Department  is  now  to  secnre  the  Mission  Indians  permanent 
homes,  with  land  and  water  enough,  that  each  one  who  will  go  upon  a  reservation  may 
have  to  cultivate  a  piece  of  giound  as  large  as  he  may  desire.  This  is  nearly  all  the  Gov- 
ernment  aid  that  will  ever  be  asked  or  needed  for  these  Indians ;  though,  this  purpose  being 
accomplished,  a  small  annual  expenditure  will  be  desirable  to  instruct  rather  than  aid  them 
in  the  way  of  self-support;  and  the  question  of  assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  schools  may 
very  likely  arise.  Aj!«snming  that  the  Government  is  to  make  the  needed  reservations, 
the  question  of  how  it  shall  be  done  becomes  simply  a  practical  business  problem  to  bo  met 
in  a  practical  businesslike  way,  just  as  business  men  solve  the  problems  and  perplexities  of 
their  private  affairs.  How  much  land  do  the  Indians  require?  Should  they  be  placed  upon 
one  large  res«*rvation,  or  several  small  ones  f  Should  lauds,  unoccupied  by  them  at  present, 
be  purchased,  or  should  attempts  be  made  to  keep  them  on  the  lands  they  now  occupy  7 
These  and  a  multitude  of  similar  questions  will  arise  in  the  practical  administration  of 
any  law  or  instructions  of  the  Department  looking  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  iii 
view,  and  they  must  all  be  decided  in  accord  with  the  general  rule  that  the  business  must 
be  done  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results  with  the  least  money.  Nearly  all  these  questions 
will  be  practical,  arising  as  the  business  proceeds,  and  they  cannot  be  raised  or  answered 
in  advance.  Therefore  no  law  of  Congress  and  no  instructions  from  the  Indian  Office  can 
provide  against  them,  and  it  thus  happens  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  explicit  and  detailed 
recommendations  as  the  basis  of  action. 

For  example,  I  think  it  may  be  practical  and  most  advantageous  for  the  Government  to 
insist  on  retaining  for  the  Indians  the  Potrero,  Henia  and  Agaa  Caliente,  and  attempt  to 
gather  a  large  number  of  Indians  upon  them.  This  being  under  consideration,  the  practical 
questions  come  up  as  to  the  extent  of  rights  that  white  squatters  have  acquired,  the  cost  of 
extinguishing  those  rights,  the  capacity  of  the  Potrero  for  an  increased  development  of  water, 
the  feasibility  of  carrying  the  White  Water  River  upon  the  Caliente  reservation,  and,  after 
all,  the  cost  and  prospective  success  in  comparison  with  a  new  purchase  or  some  other  dif- 
ferent proposition.  But  an  agent  does  not  dare  to  make  a  specific  recommendation,  nor  can 
he  decide  what  would  be  best,  for  he  is  dealing  with  nothing  but  contingencies  and  hypothe- 
ses, and,  having  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  absolute  fact<<,he  might  discover  obsta- 
cles to  carrying  out  his  theoretical  plan  that  he  had  never  dreamed  of. 

The  economical  and  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  desired  by  the  Department  requires, 
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it  seems  to  me,  that  the  plan  of  operation  shonld  be  generally  outlined,  and  then  the  azcea- 
tion  of  this  general  scneme  ana  the  determination  of  its  details  shonld  proceed  together. 
When  the  Government  begins  the  actnal  work  of  securing  homes  for  these  Indians,  its  por- 
poee  must  be  executed  through  some  agencj  having  a  wide  discretion  and  eonsldetable 
power  for  action  direetlj  intrusted  to  it.  For  every  reason  I  am  led  to  the  eonelasioB  theft 
the  object  of  the  Qovemment  can  best  be  attained  m  the  following  manner,  which  I  respect- 
fully submit  to  your  consideration : 

Congress  to  appropriate  a  suflBcient  sum,  say  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  tbouand 
doliara,  for  securing  permanent  reservations  for  the  Mission  Indians  of  Califomia,  and  assist* 
ing  them  to  settle  thereon.  Thin  smount  to  be  expended  by  a  commission  of  five  persons, 
of  whom  four  shell  be  residents  of  California,  the  commission  to  serve  without  par  ezrept 
traveliog  and  other  expenses.  The  commission  would,  no  doubt,  be  appointed  by  the  Prn- 
ident,  and  their  power  could  be  as  much  restricted  as  Congress  and  the  Departmeiil  mtght 
deem  necessary. 

The  general  outline  of  their  worli  should  be  defined,  but  in  all  matters  of  detail  and  aetoal 
business  they  should  be  left  free,  and  given  discretion  and  power  to  decide  promptly  and  act 
finally.  If  the  commission  were  cho«en  so  as  to  include  four  men  of  wealth  and  good  repale, 
midents  of  Southern  California,  and  a  fifth  member  were  added,  being  selected  perhaps  fnmi 
among  tlie  trusted  officers  of  the  Indian  Office,  having  the  entire  oonfidenoe  or  the  Govern- 
ment, the  e](penditure  would  no  doubt  be  wisely  made,  and  would  be  kept  free  from  the 
tiUnt  of  jobbery ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  large  transactions  in  this  business,  by  or  nnon 
the  recommeodation  of  ever  so  honest  and  conscientious  an  agent,  would  bo  alloweu  to 
escape  ciiarm  of  fraud.  The  commission  would  visit  the  different  Indian  settleaiettta,  learn 
the  Indians  desires  and  wants,  examine  reservations  already  made,  settle  questloiis  of  dis* 
puted  rights  or  provide  for  their  settlement,  take  measures  for  increasing  and  eeononiiing 
water  at  such  places  as  they  might  think  judicious ;  and,  by  showing  the  possession  of 
power  to  do  something  besides  **  writing  to  Washington,'*  they  would  immediately  ooasniaad 
confidence  and  respect,  which  are  now  sadly  diminished  for  Qovernment  commissions  and 
agents  from  whose  visitations  the  Indians  cannot  seo  that  they  have  derived  any  benefit, 

Martinez  lives  on  lands  not  yet  reserved,  which  white  men  are  endoavoriuff  to  eUirn.  He 
thinks  if  I  am  a  "strong"  and  "true"  agent  I  will  ^ve  him  a  "  paper  ^  to  show  thoss 
white  men  and  warn  them  oif.  If  I  decline  to  deceive  him  with  a  useless  order,  or  if  I  give 
him  an  order  which  he  finds  the  white  men  do  not  respect,  he  thinks  I  am  not  *'  strong"  and 
**  true,"  but  he  will  always  believe  me  a  mere  pretender  unless  I  should  be  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  reservation  of  the  Rincon  before  white  settlers  gain  legal  title  to  it.  The 
*'  strength,"  as  the  Indian  terms  it,  which  no  agent  has,  the  commission  would  possets  and 
use.  and  would,  therefore,  accomplish  in  a  short  time  what  I  really  believe  can  never  be 
done  if  every  proposition  must  he  referred  to  Washington  before  action  can  be  taken  upon 
it.  I  will  add  that  I  am  assured  there  are  many  men  who  would  be  willing  to  accept 
service  on  the  commiHsion,  men  just,  honest,  and,  if  not  sentimental,  at  lea»t  practical, 
friends  of  the  Indians. 

The  most  northerly  bands  of  the  Mission  Indians,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  may  be  provided 
for  without  great  expense  by  a  readjustment  of  reservation  limits  and  some  outlay  in  devel- 
oping  the  water  supply.  What  disposition  may  be  made  of  the  more  southerly  bands  I  am 
not  yet  able  to  sugsrest,  but  as  soon  as  I  can  obtain  the  necessary  information,  by  personal 
visits  and  otherwise,  I  shall  report  as  fully  as  possible  what  facts  I  obtain  and  such  conclu- 
sions as  I  may  have  reached.  I  have  not  a  doubt  hut  such  a  comminsion  as  I  have  sug- 
gested would  find  a  practical  and  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  them  all,  and,  by  an 
expenditure  not  greater  than  I  have  indicated,  secure  homes  fur  all. 

For  the  U8e  of  the  more  southerly  of  the  Indians,  propositions  have  been  made  to  sell  cer- 
tain ranches  to  the  Government.  Should  8uch  a  purchase  become  necessary,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  commission,  with  cash  in  hand,  would  save  many  thousands  of  dollars  over  what 
the  same  lands  could  be  obtained  for  by  a  contingent  bargain  this  year  to  be  executed  next. 
There  are  many  consideratiuii8,  however,  which  I  think  would  determine  the  Government 
to  make  several  small  reservations  in  place  of  one  large  one.  The  opportunity  of  secnriog 
land  enough  in  one  body  with  sufficient  water  for  all  may  not  arise,  and  the  need  of  ihe 
white  settlers  to  emplov  Indians,  and  the  benefit  of  such  labor  to  the  Indians,  admonishes 
that  the  reservations  bo  located  with  a  view  to  rendering  communication  betweeo  the 
Indians  and  those  who  would  employ  them  not  too  difiicult,  for  they  will  not,  probably,  be 
able  to  gain  a  livelihood  entirely  upon  any  reservations  that  can  be  made,  but  must  depend 
to  some  extent,  as  heretofore,  upon  daily  labor  for  a  part  of  each  year  on  the  ranches  <  f 
white  fanners,  who  would  also  get  on  badly  if  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  employing 
laborers  from  among  the  Indians. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  COLBURN, 
United  States  Initan  Agent. 

The  CoMurissiONER  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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bR:  In  compliauoe  witb  the  refpiUtiotu  of  the  Indian  Depiutmeot,  I  bave  tbe  honor  of 
aubmilUng  the  loltowing,  u  mj  fifth  umual  report  u  agent  of  thii  reservatioD. 


This  merrtitiDn  is  in  the  northeaiteni  portion  of  Mendocino  Connty,  with  the  folloniDg 
meCot  and  boanda,  via  : 

"Beginnlnft  for  the  aame  at  a  point  in  aeotiou  3C  of  townahip  23,  ranffe  12  west,  HouDt 
Diablo  meridian,  where  the  township  line  croaaee  Eel  RiTer,  b«iu|t  at  a  point  about  eight; 
(HO)  rods  weal  of  the  aonthpaat  comer  of  said  townahip  and  section  ;  thence,  fnllovriDfr  the 
conrsea  of  Eel  Rirer  up  said  stream  in  the  center  thereof,  to  a  point  where  tbe  same  is  int^. 
sec  ed  bj  the  stream  known  as  William's  Creek,  or  Bland  Mountain  Creek  ;  thence,  fbiiow- 
iag  up  the  center  of  laid  creek  to  its  extreme  northern  source,  on  the  rid|;e  dividiDK  (he 
waters  of  said  creek  from  the  waters  of  Hull's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  north  fork  of  E^l 
Kiver.  at  the  foot  of  Bland  MnnntaiD,  crossinif  said  dividinj;  nd^e  at  a  point  on  a  line  where 
a  small  white  oak  tree  and  a  dnater  of  arbor-vilic  trees  are  branded  with  the  letters  IJ,  S.  R. : 
thence  in  a  dii«ct  line  to  tbe  center  of  said  Hull's  Creek  ;  thenue  following  down  the  center 
of  the  same  to  its  intersection  with  the  north  fork  of  Eel  River  ;  thence  down  the  center  of 
said  north  fork  to  its  intersection  with  the  main  fork  ;  thence  following  np  the  main  fork  of 
the  Eel  River,  in  the  center  thereof,  where  the  townihip-line  between  townships  33  and  33 
north,  ranee  13  west,  wonld  intersect  said  river,  if  prodaced  ;  thence  east  along  said  town- 
ahip line  throngh  ranges  13  and  13  to  the  place  of  hwiuning. 

(Signed)  "U.  8.  GRANT." 

The  ftbore  is  copied  Irom  the  execnliTe  order  of  U.  S.  Grant,  May  18,  1875.  This  reser- 
vAtion  WM  estBbl<«bed,as  at  present  coDstitnted,  by  act  of  Congress  March  3, 1873:  northern 
boundary  established  by  CommlMiooers  B.  R.  Cuwen,  J.  P.  C.  Shanks,  and  Charles  Marsh, 
in  Jnne,  1873,  and  enrvojed  by  older  of  the  Burveyor-general,  December,  1876,  by  Deputy 
Snrreyor  J.  A.  Benson.  There  are  103,118.19  acres  in  [his  new  reservation,  only  about 
4,000  acres  of  this  amount  iu  Bound  Valley.and  l.OOO  of  that  yet  held  by  settlers,  and  now 
in  litigation,  leaving  hot  about  3,000  acres  for  all  uses  for  ibe  Indians  -,  tbe  rest  is  only  suila- 
lile  for  range  and  native  food  for  Indians ;  however,  it  is  all  held  aad  occupied  by  white 
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In  addition  to  those  immediately  on  the  reservation,  there  are  about  100  near  Healdsburg. 
The  majority  of  ihe  citizens  in  thai  vicinity  are  eiceedini^ly  anxious  to  have  them  taken  to 
this  reservation.  Tbe  same  applies  to  the  citizens  of  adjacent  counties,  in  which  there  are 
several  hundred  Indians.  Mr.  Ellas  E.  Brown,  of  Hat  Creek,  Lassen  County,  Califoniia,  In- 
formed me  by  letter  of  June  9,  1877,  that  tbe  Indians  in  that  vicinity  were  becoming  very 
troublesome.  They  say,  "  The  sheep  and  cattle  owned  by  white  men  eat  all  their  nalive 
food  so  they  cannot  make  a  living,  and  they  will  all  starve  to  death,  so  they  mlghl  as  well 
fight,"  &c.    They  are  the  Hat  Creek,  Fall  River,  Dixie,  Valley,  and  Pll  River  Indians. 

The  reservation  system,  as  now  condncled,  mnal  ultimately  fail :  no  agent  can  keep  Indians 
on  a  reservalion  while  small  bands  are  allowed  to  rove  al  will  in  tbe  vicinity.  The  Indians 
should  all  be  on  Teservalions,  or  all  set  at  liberly  ;  they  want  to  go  and  see  their  relations 
who  are  living  in  some  other  county  ;  Ihey  have  heard  some  of  them  are  sick,  they  nasi  go. 
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^bc  Mr  deliberate  jndgnieiit  if,  Uurt  the  Cenada  sjttem  wonld  fiir  better  rait  tke  lodiiM 
of  Calitoniia  than  the  preeent  one,  and  it  would  oertainlj  better  their  eonditjoit,  and  be  a 
great  iaTiag  to  the  GoTemmeiit. 
While  tto  soathem  farmiDg  portion  of  tliie  State  has  suffered  with  droncht,  rain  wae  qpile 


mffident  io  tliis  and  adjoining  counties.  Onr  yield  of  gn^n,  com,  and  all  kfaide  of  Tsaita 
bles  has  exceeded  that  of  any  preTions  year.  The  foUowingare  the  prodncttooa  fli  the 
reservation  £smi  and  garden,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated :  Wheat,  6,000  Imehda ; 
3,5  00  bushels ;  oats,  )^960  bushels ;  barley,  S,650  bushels ;  potatoes,  850  basbela ; 
10  bushels ;  beans,  60  bushels ;  melons,  SUO  in  number ;  pumpkins.  85,000  poonda  t  apphs, 
800  bushels ;  carrots,  100  bushels ;  cabbage,  2,000  pounds ;  beets,  3,000  pounds ;  towatesi, 
1,000  pounds ;  hi^,  660  tons. 

IMDUV  OARDS1I8. 

The  Indians  haTO  cultiTated  300  acres  in  vegetables  of  a  ffeneral  eharaeter,  whidi  hst 
yielded  beyond  the  expectation  of  any  one ;  but  it  is  impoesibTe  to  form  an  estimate,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  used  from  their  gardens  as  soon  as  possible.  Tlia  Indiaai  sn 
much  scattered,  but,  thanks  to  the  Girer  of  all  good,  eveiy  need  has  been  moat  gwflioiisjy 
supplied. 

IBfPROTEMDITS. 

Three  wells  have  been  dug  and  walled  up  ;  eighteen  new  houses  built  for  Indlaaa,  19  by 
14  fisei,  and  18  by  16  feet,  one  story,  box  style,  oner  window  in  each ;  all  have  plank  fosis, 
and  good  brick  chimneys ;  two  dwelling-houses  and  one  school-house  have  been  aided  ap 
with  weather-boards ;  one  dwelling-house  built  for  school-teacher,  84  by  38  ftet,  with  six 
rooms,  three  of  whieh  are  lined  with  heavy  wall-paper ;  this  house  is  one  and  a  half  stories 
high,  sided  up  with  weather-boards,  and  has  a  gooa  substantial  brick  chimnev.  We  haie 
also  bidlt  a  dwelling-house  for  the  sawyer,  at  the  saw-mill,  16  by  24  fSset,  with  shed-roon, 
box  style.  We  have  built  one  hop-house,  miUn  building  24  by  48  feet,  and  50  leet  higli, 
brick  flue  in  center,  with  a  partition- wall  through  center,  making  four  rooms,  84  by  84  feet; 
two  shed  rooms  or  wings,  84  by  48  feet,  with  a  good  shingle  roof  on  all ;  it  is  the  beat  build- 
ingof  the  kind  In  this  county. 

We  have  planted  30  acres  in  hops,  fh>m  which  we  hope  to  realise  enough  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses this  season ;  we  have  built  a  substantial  press  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  the  hops 
into  suitable  bales  for  convenient  transportatioo. 

We  have  built  a  new  mill-house  for  grist-mill,  30  bv  70  feet,  with  28-feet  poets,  and  foor 
floors ;  also  an  engine-room,  20  by  30  teet,  12  feet  high.  A  new  granary  has  been  attached 
to  the  mill-building,  60  by  30  feet,  with  12-feet  posts ;  there  is  a  passage-way  6  fleet  wide, 
with  car-track  the  entire  length,  to  convey  the  wheat  to  the  mill-bouse ;  there  are  bins  on 
each  Bide  of  said  passage-way  12  by  12  feet,  and  12  feet  hieh,  to  store  grain  and  flour  in. 
The  mill  building  re^ts  upon  a  solid  and  Bubstantial  stone  tuundation  ;  the  roof  is  covered 
with  shingles  and  painted  with  fire-proof  paint ;  all  the  machinery  is  of  the  best  quality, 
and  much  new  macuinery  has  been  added  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  kind.  1  am  fnllj 
satisfied  it  is  second  to  no  mill  property  in  this  county,  and  well  calculated  to  meet  all  the 
demands  upon  it.  Many  other  improvements  have  been  made,  and  much  more  could  have 
been  done  if  we  could  have  had  a  carpenter,  and  more  funds. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Up  to  July  1,  we  had  but  one  school  and  one  teacher.  As  it  was  impossible  for  one 
teacher  to  do  justice  to  70  or  80  pupils,  by  authority  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
an  additional  teacher  was  employed  July  1st.  We  have  had  since  that  time  two  schools, 
both  of  which  have  been  well  attended  and  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  Indians  are 
bef^inning  to  realize  the  advantages  of  an  education,  and  their  rapid  improvement  has  sur- 
passed the  expectations  of  their  most  sanguine  friends. 

SANITARY. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  inform  you  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  good,  and 
continually  improving ;  the  sanitary  monthly  reports,  which  have  been  correctly  kept,  show 
47  births  and  31  deaths  during  the  past  year.  This  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  Cliristian 
peace  policy. 

RBUGIUUS  INSTRUCTION. 

We  have  two  Sabbath-schools,  with  a  full  set  of  officers  and  teachers.  The  Indians  of  all 
ages  are  gathered,  as  far  as  moral  suasion  avails,  and  are  faithfully  instructed  every  Sab- 
bath ;  preaching  at  bo^l)  school-houses  every  Sabbnth,  and  three  evening  meetings  each  week. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  under  whose  religious  care  this  agency  is  intrusted,  ap- 

f)ointed  a  missionary  to  look  after  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  our  Indians.  Foer 
lundred  dollars  missionary  money  was  appropriated  to  aid  in  his  support.  He  has  been  very 
faithful  in  his  work.  The  Church  is  more  fully  aroused  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  respouslbiliiy 
than  ever  before.  I  trust  a  reaction  may  take  place,  and  evou  better  results  be  realised  iu 
the  future. 
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INDIAN  INDUSTRY. 

We  have  three  Indian  men  capable  of  running  either  of  our  steam-eneines ;  two  are  now 
acting  as  engineers,  one  at  the  saw-mill  and  the  other  with  the  steam-thrasher.  There  are 
several  good  carpenters,  capable  of  doing  anj  kind  of  common  work.  Many  of  the  Indians 
nnderstand  every  variety  of  farm  work,  and  compete  successfatly  with  white  men  in  sheep- 
shearing  and  many  other  kinds  of  labor ;  they  are  willing  to  work,  and  are  under  the  best 
of  discipline.  A  gentleman  came  here  from  a  distance  or  fifty  miles  to  get  Indians  to  pick 
hops.  He  said  he  had  some  Indians,  that  did  not  belong  to  this  reservation,  engaged  in 
picking  hops,  but  they  received  a  stick  with  notches  in  it  and  a  feather  tied  to  it,  inviting 
them  to  a  aance,  so  hop-fields  and  all  engagements  were  abandoned  ;  and  this  gentleman 
had  to  look  to  reservation  Indians  to  help  him  in  his  need. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

This  reservation  was  established  in  1856,  and  by  an  act  of  Congress  March  3,  1873,  was 
established  in  its  present  form.  The  Indians  were  encouraged  to  believe  that  they  would 
soon  have  this  as  their  permanent  home,  and  have  land  given  them  for  their  individual 
homes.  Four  years  have  passed  away.  Messrs.  Thomson,  Bourne,  and  Eberly  hold  their 
former  homes  under  a  claim  of  swamp  and  overflowed  land,  and  the  stockmen  hold  the 
range  as  they  did  in  1872«  With  this  range  for  sheep,  together  with  our  hops,  mills,  &c., 
this  reservation  would  be  self-sustaining;  but  the  Indians  failing  to  get  the  land  and  range 
promised  them,  and  Congress  cutting  down  the  appropriations  annually,  they  are  fast  losing 
confidence  in  promises,  and,  as  a  fearful  result,  a  reaction  has  taken  place.  Scores  are 
lost  to  the  church — lost  all  their  interest  therein— and  I  fear  will  be  forever  lost. 

A  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  keep  faith  wilh  the  Indians  is  the  cause  of 
most  of  our  troubles  with  them.    The  wisest  man  that  ever  lived  has  said,  '*  Hope  deferred 
maketh  the  heart  sick."    It  is  as  true  to-dav  as  when  first  spoken. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  L.  BURCHARD. 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aitairs. 


TuLB  River  Indian  Agency,  California, 

August  20,  1877. 

Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  this  agrency. 

The  first  and  most  important  event  to  notice  is  the  remaval  of  the  agency  from  the  rented 
farm,  which  has  long  been  occupied,  at  an  enormous  rental,  to  a  permanent  reservation. 
The  transfer  was  effected  early  in  December  last,  and  af^r  a  trial  of  three-fourths  of  a  year 
I  am  glad  to  state  my  unqualified  approval  of  the  arrangement.  Almost  anything  would 
have  been  preferable  to  the  continued  occupancy  of  a  rented  reservation,  especially  consider- 
ing its  small  area  and  proximity  to  the  destructive  influence  of  the  liquor  traffic.  With  such 
surroundings  and  controlling  influences  it  is  not  surprising  that  two  decades  should  pass 
without  witnessing  a  greater  improvement  in  these  Indians.  Moral  improvement  under 
such  circumstances  with  any  people  is  entirely  Utopian.  A  large  majority  of  the  Indians 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  removal,  and  are  laboring  with  commendable  zeal  in  making 
permanent  improvements  and  gathering  around  them  the  comforts  of  home.  No  savage  yells 
are  now  heard  at  night  irom  drunken  Indians,  and  no  padlocks  and  chains  required  to 
restrain  men  and  women  made  furious  with  rum. 

A  few  Indians  are  still  at  the  Madden  farm,  and  Indulge  the  hope  that  the  Government  will 
yet  purchase  it  for  a  permanent  residence.  By  their  own  statements  to  me  I  am  satisfied 
they  have  been  induced  to  believe  this  from  the  representation  of  parties  wishing  to 
share  in  large  profits  made  by  illicit  trade,  or  the  sale  of  real  estate  connected  with 
and  adjacent  to  the  Madden  farm.  Twice  I  have  sent  Government  teams  to  bring  these 
families  to  the  reservation,  but  they  refused  to  come,  stating  as  a  reason  for  such  refu^ 
that  Mr.  Madden^s  agent  had  given  them  permission  to  remain.  Stockmen  are  also  eo* 
deavoring  to  dissuade  these  families  from  moving  to  the  reservation,  by  telling  them  that  it 
it  entirely  worthless  and  unsuitable  for  them,  so  as  to  have  the  privilege,  without  let  or 
hinderance,  of  using  it  as  a  summer  range  for  their  flocks  ani  herds.  It  is  not  strange,  with 
all  these  influences,  that  a  few  families  should  hesitate  to  leave  the  place  once  promised 
them  as  a  home,  and  to  which  they  have,  by  long  years  of  residence,  become  so  warmly 
attached.  Their  minds,  however,  are  becoming  gradually  disabused,  and  all  will,  without 
doubt,  move  here  be({>re  the  coming  winter. 

This  reservation  is  located  on  the  waters  of  South  Tule  River,  in  Tulare  County,  and  em- 
braced, in  the  original  executive  order,  91,837  acres. 

During  the  past  year  some  1,280  acres,  belonging  to  citizens  on  the  northern  boundary, 
were  reported  to  the  Department  with  a  view  of  securing  an  appraisement,  and  the  location  of 
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the  agencv  and  a  porUon  of  the  Indians  on  that  part  of  the  reeerration.  The  DepartoMBt  did 
not  deem  it  adTisanle  to  ask  Congress  to  make  an  nppropriation  for  the  parehaae  of  said  laadi 
at  the  fignrea  reported  b j  me  as  tne  probable  ▼aloe,  bat  have  in  view,  as  I  aiidentaiid«  their 
exclusion  from  the  reservation.  Altiiongh  this  leaves  no  arable  land,  only  smsJl  traots  ea 
the  waters  of  the  Sonth  Tale  River,  and  embraoed  in  the  first  sorvej,  it  ia  peiliapa  the  bMt 
policy  to  parsoe. 

There  is  scaroelj  a  probabilitj  of  anj  increase  in  the  namber  of  Indians  to  be  gatliend  m 
the  reservation,  bat  almost  a  certainty  of  continaed  decrease. 

The  arable  land  is  so  sitnated  tliat,  with  moderate  expense  in  the  ooostroetioii  of  fluMs 
and  irrigating  ditches,  an  abandance  of  water  can  be  procnred  to  insure  crops  eveiy  year. 
After  becoming  better  acquainted  with  thii  tract  of  countnr,  I  liave  a  more  mvorable  opin- 
ion of  it  as  a  reservation,  and  deem  it  quite  sufficient  to  mrnish  homes  for  all  the  Indians 
that  will  probably  ever  be  gathered  upon  it.  The  allotment  of  land  in  severml^,  in  my 
jndgmeut,  ia  the  troe  course  to  be  pursued.  This,  so  far  as  I  liave  been  able  to  do»hiia  besn 
highly  satisfactory,  and  proven  a  great  incentive  to  habits  of  industry.  To  be  abU  to  ssy 
'*my  house,'*  and  *tmy  land,**  begets  a  feeling  of  independence,  and  snmalatas  to  ineraassd 
effort  and  activity.  I  think  all  of  the  Indians  under  my  care  can  be  supplied  with  snail 
tracts  of  land,  within  the  bounds  of  this  reservation,  where  they  can  make  homaa  and  be- 
come entirely  independent  of  governmental  assistance  within  two  vears  from  thia  writing. 
All  the  care  they  will  need  after  that  will  be  some  one  to  protect  them  in  their  riglita  and 
conduct  their  sdiooL 

This  reservation  was  designed  for  the  occupapcy  of  six  different  tribes  of  Indiana,  living 
in  this  and  adjoining  counties.  Only  two  of  tSe  tribes  are  now  represented  here,  the  Tales 
and  Tjjons.  These  have  so  intermarried  that  their  tribal  relation  ia  no  longer  reoognittd. 
Thev  number,  according  to  the  census  taken  last  month,  254,  a  decrease  since  my  last  aa- 
nual  letter  of  49.  Sixteen  of  this  number  have  died,  and  33  have  gone  away  from  the 
reservation,  some  on  account  of  the  transfer  of  the  agency,  and  others  from  a  denre  to  live 
indifferent  parts  of  the  country  y  all,  I  am  satisfied,  growing  out  of  the  long  anaettled  stale 
of  this  reservation. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  similar  to  that  of  other  years.  Then  hare 
been  16  deaths  during  the  last  twelve  months,  all  of  chronic  diseases.  A  fearfbl  oiortalliy 
has  prevailed  among  most  of  the  little  bands  living  off  the  reservation.  At  Fish  Rice's  farB, 
near  Visalia,  there  were  last  year  65  Indians,  principally  Kaweahs  and  Wichnmniea ;  now 
there  are  but  16  by  actual  count,  threo-fonrtbs  tiaviug  died  the  past  year.  Nearly  the  saae 
mortality  has  prevailed  among  the  Monache  Indians  on  Owens  River. 

The  KiDg*s  River  Indians,  living^  north  of  this  place  some  90  miles,  and  numbering  250, 
are  the  only  apparently  healthy  aborigines  in  all  this  country.  I  visited  them  last  sprinff 
and  found  them  in  a  comfortable  condition.  Quite  a  number  of  them  had  taken  homesteads 
and  were  making  improvements  that  were  really  commendable.  Some  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  their  children  attend  school,  but  were  unwilling  to  leave  their  undent  home  and  mo?e 
to  the  reservation.  I  found  amon^  these  Indians  no  trace  of  the  Mexican  element,  which 
undoubtedly  accounts  for  their  good  sanitary  condition. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  agricultural  interests  have  suffered  from  excessive  drought.  Nothing  was  ndsed  on 
the  agency  farm.  Indians  who  had  irrif^ating  facilities  have  produced  very  fair  crops. 
They  will  realize  about  250  bushels  of  wheat,  250  bushels  com,  100  bushels  potatoes,  20 
bushels  beans,  5  tons  melons,  5  tons  pumpkins,  and  10  tons  of  hay. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

A  day-school  has  been  maintained  eight  and  one-half  months  during  the  year,  with  an  av- 
erage enrollment  of  '^o  pupils.  All  the  classes  have  made  commendable  progress,  and  bars 
evinced  a  greater  desire  to  thoroughly  understand  the  principles  involved  in  the  several  studies. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

I  think  it  can  be  truthfully  stated  that  some  advance  in  a  religious  point  of  view  has 
been  made.  The  Sabbath -school  and  other  religious  services  have  usually  been  well  attended. 
While  none  have  taken  a  decidedly  religious  stand,  more  interest  appears  to  be  manifested 
by  some  upon  this  question,  and  a  good  degree  of  intelligent  inquiry  is  made  by  them  in 
regard  to  a  better  way  of  living.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  this  department,  yet 
we  see  enoue^h  to  encourage  us  to  unceasing  labor,  believing  that  in  due  time  we  shall 
reap  if  we  faint  not. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  work  of  civilizatioD  with  all  Indians  is  a  slow  process.  Where  bad  Influence  and 
example  have  been  introduced  in  the  outset  the  work  is  rendered  much  more  difficult.  These 
Indians,  from  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  white  man,  until  within  a  few  years  past, 
have  only  known  the  degradation  of  civilizatioo.    So  far  as  the  moral  phase  of  the  question 
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coQceroed,  u  presented  first  to  them,  very  little  eleyatin^  or  refiningr  was  discernible. 
Association  with  the  yile  and  dranken  has  imprinted  lessons  upon  their  cluiracter  not  easily 
effaced.  Nothing  bnt  persistent  effort  and  the  wholesome  restraints  of  law  are  adequate  to 
the  task  of  leading  such  a  people  into  the  light,  and  nothing  but  the  hearty  acceptance  of 
the  principles  of  our  Christian  civilization  will  make  them  desirable  citizens. 
I  have  tiie  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  G.  BELKNAP, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Los  PiNos  Indian  Agbngy, 

Colorado,  October  29,  1877. 

Sir  :  On  the  1st  day  of  October,  1876,  I  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  In- 
dian agent,  relieving  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Bond,  and  consequently  this  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  September  f,  1877,  is  the  first  one  exhibited  by  me,  and  covers  onl^  a  period  of 
eleven  months. 

My  first  impressions  were  that  I  had  a  very  troublesome  class  of  Indians  to  deal  with,  for  at 
the  time  of  my  arrival  at  the  agency  the  stock  of  provifiions  for  issue,  excepting  only  beef, 
was  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  I  was  met  with  a  shower  of  complaints  on  that  score.  But 
before  long  the  arrival  of  fresh  supplies  served  to  pacify  the  Indians,  and,  if  we  exclude 
the  Uncapahgre  Park  grievance,  of  which  mcie  is  said  farther  on,  I  may  safely  state  that  no 
complaints  of  any  serious  import  have  reached  me  since  that  time. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  contractor  had  failed  in  business,  the  agency  buildings  had  not 
been  completed,  and  were  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  Much  of  the  time  of  the 
agency  carpenter  is  occupied  in  patching  them  up  so  as  to  render  them  habitable.  The 
buildings,  so  called,  are  in  fact  only  so  many  miserably* constructed  adobe  huts  ;  inconveni- 
ent, unsafe,  and  dirty  to  the  last  degree.  Authority,  however,  has  been  granted  to  con- 
struct a  residence  for  the  agent,  and  two  shops,  one  for  the  carpenter  and  the  other  for  the 
blacksmith,  and  the  completion  of  these  builaings  will,  without  doubt,  not  only  lend  much 
to  the  appearance  of  the  agency,  but  also  add  very  materially  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  agent  and  employes.  It  would  be  well,  in  my  opinion,  to  erect  a  school-house  at  this 
agency,  for,  even  if  the  experiment  of  educating  the  Utes  should  prove  to  be  of  no  avail,  the 
building  could,  nevertheless,  be  advantageously  used  for  other  purposes,  and  no  money 
would  be  lost  to  the  government  thereby.  The  present  store*  house  is  quite  unfitted  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  It  is  much  too  small,  and  is  in  constant  danger  of  falling 
to  the  ground. 

Ouray,  the  head  chief  of  the  Utes,  who  is  unquestionably  the  most  intelligent  as  well  as 
the  most  progressive  Indian  of  the  whole  tribe,  now  occupies  a  regular  dwelling-house. 
This  house  (together  with  other  buildings  for  his  use)  has  been  completed  only  within  a 
short  lime,  and  is  the  most  complete  and  substantial  residence  within  the  agency  limits. 
The  whole  of  the  work  wa*^  executed  by  the  agency  carpenter  and  other  employes,  and  in  its 
erection  there  was  no  expenditure  made  of  public  money. 

Touching  the  matter  of  the  education  of  the  Utes,  I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  no  pro- 
gress has  l^en  made  in  this  direction  during  the  year.  While  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  practicability  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  school  which  would  be  really  beneficial 
to  the  Indians,  still  1  should  certainly  have  tried  the  experiment  had  there  been  any  build- 
ing suitable  for  school  purposes.  A  mere  day-echool  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  of  but  little 
benefit  to  them,  if,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  worse  than  useless,  when  the  labor  and  expense 
entailed  are  taken  into  consideration.  In  order  to  advance  the  education  of  the  children 
they  should  be  entirely  removed  from  the  influences  with  which  they  are  surrounded  in  the 
wigwam,  and  be  graduallv  weaned  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  civilization  by  being 
brought  in  constant  association  with  white  people.  With  the  establishment  of  a  boarding- 
school  something  in  this  way  might  possibly  be  accomplished,  for  there  are  many  bright 
children  among  tne  Utes  who  would  seemingly  make  apt  scholars.  Some  few  of  the  better- 
informed  chiefs  and  headmen  are  in  favor  of  education,  but  the  great  majority  are  either  in- 
different or  else  strenuously  opposed  to  what  they  consider  a  harmful  innovation. 

The  prejudice  against  the  performance  of  manual  labor  which  exists  among  Indians  as  a 
class  is,  perhaps,  in  no  instance  so  strongly  marked  as  in  the  Ute.     He  considers  it  a  dis- 

frace  to  labor,  and  ridicules  the  very  idea  of  his  ever  being  required  to  do  anything  of  the 
ind.  The  child  who  has  been  trained  under  the  influences  of  civilization  and  taught  to 
regard  labor  as  an  honorable  pursuit  is  seldom  or  never  proof  against  the  sneers  and  taunts 
of  his  Indian  associates,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  yield  to  the  common  prejudice,  and  before 
arriving  at  manhood  exhibit  as  strong  an  aversion  to  toil  as  the  most  ignorant  of  them. 

The  Utes  are  in  the  habit  of  going  out  on  brief  hunting  expeditions  over  their  extensive 
reservation,  between  **  issue  days.*'  and  in  this  way  contribute  very  materially  toward  the 
support  of  themselves  and  their  families.  The  practice,  however,  of  Issuing  rations  every 
seven  days  instead  of  every  ten  days,  as  was  formerly  the  custom,  will  undoubtedly  interfere 
with  these  expeditions,  and  the  Indians  will,  consequently,  become  still  more  dependent  upon 
the  Government  for  their  support  than  they  already  are.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  well  to 
return  to  the  old  rule  of  issuing  rations  ^y&ty  ten  days. 
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'^  The  fbrmlnff  operadons  during  the  year,  elthoaKh  not  eqaaling  our  anttclpatidm,  have  baia 
verj  fair— perbape  as  {^ood  an  ought  to  be  expected  when  it  ii  remembered  thai  wa  an  writ* 
ing  in  a  oomparati^lj  new  field — rery  little  baring  been  done  in  thie  Hna  beforai.  TbeahM 
eonroe  of  disappointment  laj  in  the  difflenltj  of  obt^ning  a  sufficient  mipply  of  water.  Tfai 
heaTj  breaks  in  the  irrigating-ditch  conld  only  be  repaint  little  by  little  whan  labor  fcr 
that  purpose  could  be  spared,  and  as  a  consequence  It  was  not  until  lata  in  tho  aaason  thit 
the  ditch  was  in  a  condition  to  conduct  water  to  the  farm.  Sufficient  progroao  baa,  Iww- 
erer,  been  made  to  demonstrate  to  a  certain^  that  almost  any  vegetable  and  all  amall  ynfa» 
can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  this  section  of  the  country ;  and  I  Tentnra  to  add  ttst, 
without  any  rery  great  expense  to  the  GoTemment,  sufficient  cereals  conld  he  ammnlly  am* 
duced  to  support  &e  whole  Ute  nation.  Desiring  to  point  out  to  the  Indians  in  a  praelieal 
manner  what  might  be  done  In  farming  if  they  would  onl^  labor,  I  entered  Into  a  vorbal 
agreement  with  a  first-class  former  to  clear,  fence,  and  cultivate  a  lot  of  about  fifteen  aeies, 
snpulating  that  upon  the  maturing  of  the  crop  one-third  of  it  should  be  dellvorsd  at  Ihs 
agency  free  of  coat  to  the  Gk»vernmeut,  A  portion  of  this  lot  was  exceedingly  hard  to  Bub> 
due^  but  about  ten  acres  of  it  bid  fair  to  yield  as  fine  a  crop  of  potatoes  as  can  be  found  in 
Colorado.  The  Government  share  of  these  potatoes,  it  Is  estimated,  will  amount  to  as  modi  as 
a  thousand  bushels,  and  in  this  country,  wnere  tmnsportation  is  so  very  difficult,  th^  will  be 
exceedingly  valuable  for  Issue  to  Indians  and  for  future  planting.  A  cellar  50  by  15  ieet  hu 
been  constmeted  for  storing  the  potatoes. 

Ouray,  the  head  chief,  has  also  interested  himself  in  farming,  and  has  made  vorr  com- 
mendable progress.  He  has  raised  about  four  acres  of  potatoes,  quite  a  respectable  field  of 
wheat,  some  com,  and  a  variety  of  vegetablea.  His  experieoce  of  this  year  will,  I  am  confi- 
dent, enable  him  to  do  much  better  in  future ;  and  his  example  may,  it  is  hoped,  have  the 
effect  of  stimulating  other  members  of  the  tribe  to  similar  exertions.  No  opportunity  has 
been  lost  in  advising  and  assisting  htm  in  carrying  out  this,  to  him,  novd  endeavor.  The 
seed  was  furnished  from  the  agency,  and  such  agricultural  implements  as  wore  re^nlrsd 
loaned  to  him.  Some  few  Indians,  who  would  not  on  any  terms  labor  for  the  agon^  did  not 
deem  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  assist  their  chief. 

The  general  condition  of  the  tribe,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  is  Teiy  good^  Vot  Intel- 
leotually  and  morally  they  are  now  probably  much  the  same  as  they  have  been  for  genera- 
tions past.  During  the  entire  year  there  has  been  but  one  complaint  reeeired  firom  oAslal 
sources  of  any  depredations  having  been  committed  by  the  Utea  either  on  or  off  tba  rsBerva- 
tion,  and  as  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  anything  concerning  these  reported  caaaa,  I  asi 
inclined  to  regard  them  as  very  trivial  in  character,  if,  indeed,  not  purely  Imaginary. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  which  I  have  had  to  contend  since  assuming  charge  of  this  agOMj 
has  been  in  reconciling  the  Indians  to  the  presence  of  certain  squatters  in  the  Uncapahgrs 
Park,  which  is  situated  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  agency,  and  is  adjacent  to  the  town  of 
Ouray.  These  intruders  had  been  notified  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Bond,  that  the  land  tbej 
occupied  was  a  part  of  the  reservation,  and  that  tney  had  no  right  there.  They,  however, 
declined  to  leave,  and  were  still  in  illegal  possession  of  their  ranches  at  the  time  of  m/ 
arrival.  The  Indians  were  clamorous  for  their  immediate  removal  from  the  reservation,  aoa 
would  listen  to  no  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  settlers.  By  dint  of  great  persuasion,  and  by 
promising  to  do  my  utmost  to  have  the  matter  finally  disposed  of  to  their  satisfaction  in  the 
following  spring,  I  contrived  to  keep  the  Indians  quiet  during  that  winter.  Early  in  the 
month  of  March  I  addressed  a  communication  to  each  settler  of  whom  I  had  any  knowledfre, 
requesting  him  to  remove  from  the  reservation.  My  request  was  not  complied  with.  Kot 
long  after  a  detachment  of  Company  G,  Ninth  United  Statos  Cavalry,  under  command  of 
Lieut.  John  Conlin,  arrived  here  with  orders  to  assist  me  *Mn  ridding  the  reservation  of  all 
trespassers."  A  consultation  was  now  held  with  the  settlers,  and  a  verbal  agreement  wss 
entered  into  between  them  and  myself  that  they  should  leave  the  reservation  within  thirty 
days  from  that  time.  Many  of  the  Indians  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  arrange- 
ments made,  but  when  I  explained  to  them  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days  there 
would  certainly  be  no'  further  delay  in  the  removal  of  the  nuisani^e  they  seemed  satisfied 
and  ceased  to  murmur.  The  Indians  have  behaved  u>t\i  in  the  matter,  and  in  this  respect 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  far  superior  to  those  unscrupulous  persons  who  have  endesv- 
ored  to  dispossess  the  Indian  of  his  land,  and  have  knowingly  and  willfully  set  at  naught 
the  rights  of  others. 

Meanwhile,  pending  their  departure,  the  Hon.  H.  M.  Teller  interceded  in  behalf  of  the 
squatters,  and  out  of  this  grew  the  order  of  tbe  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  extending  the 
time  for  removal  until  the  30th  of  October,  1877.  I  may  here  state  that  I  honestly  befiere 
that  every  man  who  settled  in  the  Park  was  fully  aware  that  he  was  on  Indian  land,  and 
while  I  do  not  for  one  moment  doubt  but  that  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Teller  were  strictly  hoo- 
orable,  still  I  am  sure  he  would  never  have  taken  the  steps  he  did  had  he  been  thorougblx 
familiar  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  order  of  the  Secretary  obviated  the 
necessity  for  the  presence  of  troops,  and  accordingly  Lleatenant  Coulln  returned  with  his 
command  to  his  proper  station.  The  Utes  were  thoroughly  dissatistied  with  the  shape  tbe 
matter  had  assumed,  and  have  remained  so  ever  since;  but  still  they  have  in  no  way  mo- 
lested the  squatters. 

The  extension  of  the  time  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  whether  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary will  be  obeyed  or  disregarded  remains  to  be  seen ;  for  my  part,  I  think  the  latter  will 
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be  the  case,  and  that  many  of  the  sqaattera  will  remain  in  the  park  until  forcibly  expelled 
therefrom.    The  Indiana  hold  the  opinion  that  the  Government  nas  broken  faith  with  them, 
and  there  is  danger  of  their  taking  the  matter  of  the  removal  of  the  settlers  into  their  own 
bands  unless  measures  are  taken  by  the  proper  authorities  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  termination  of  the  dispute  would  be  quite  acceptable 
to  some  of  the  settlers,  who  think  that  by  retorting  to  such  a  course  the  Indians  would  only 
involve  themselves  in  trouble  with  the  Government,  which  would  eventuate  in  their  banish- 
ment from  the  State  of  Colorado.  The  Utes  are  as  peaceable  and  as  well-disposed  toward 
the  whites  as  any  Indians  in  the  country,  and  in  the  event  of  any  trouble  growing  out  of 
this  Uncapahgre  Park  affair,  the  white  man  will  have  to  bear  the  disgrace  of  giving  rise  to  it. 
Every  day  it  becomes  of  higher  importance  that  friendly  relations  should  be  maintained 
with  the  Utes,  for  it  is  in  tneir  power  to  stop,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  development  of  the 
great  San  Juan  mining-district,  which  borders  on  the  reservation. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  sf^  that,  In  my  opinion,  the  treaty  stipulations  should  be  carried 
out  to  the  letter,  and  I  would  respectfully  recommend,  if  the  land  in  dispute  is  so  important 
to  the  town  of  Ouray  as  it  is  claimed  by  some  to  be,  that  necrotiations  be  at  once  commenced 
with  the  Indians  for  the  relinquishment  by  them  of  that  portion  of  their  reservation. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  D.  WHEELER, 
VniUd  StaU9  Indian  Agent.- 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Southern  Ute  Agency,  Rio  Los  Pinos,  Colorado, 

August  27,  1877. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  instructi  ns  of  July  10,  received  on  the  13th  instant,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  the  annual  report  for  this  agency  for  1877. 

This  is  a  new  agency,  the  location  of  which,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs  of  April  27,  1877,  was  selected  June  7,  1877,  after  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Ute  reservation,  and  approved  by  the  Department 
June  11,  1877. 

It  is  reg^tted  that  this  report  is  meager  and  deficient,  on  account  of  the  verv  brief  period 
of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  agent.  It  has  been  impossible  to  procure 
any  satisfactory  data  as  called  for  in  the  accompanying  blanks,  as  I  have  not  seen  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  Indians  to  be  collected  at  this  agency,  and  being  without  any  pres- 
ents or  supplies  whatever,  it  was  an  impossibility  to  get  them  together. 

The  Indians  to  be  collected  at  this  agency  are  the  JVeeminuche,  Muache,  and  Capote 
bands  of  the  Vt  tribe,  now  roaming  over  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Ute  reservation 
in  Colorado  and  Northern  New  Mexico,  extending  as  far  enst  as  Cimarron. 

The  temporary  agency  buildings,  the  erection  of  which  will  be  begun  in  a  few  days,  to 
be  completed  in  about  four  weeks,  will  consist  of  a  storehouse  and  several  additional  rooms 
for  the  use  of  the  agent  and  employes.  This  agency  is  established  in  compliance  with 
treaty  obligations  of  April  29,  1874.  Two  thousand  dollars  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
agent  on  the  21st  instant  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  erecting  the  buildings, 
but  it  is  thought  that  all  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  temporary  establishment  of  the 
agency  will  not  exceed  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  amount. 

The  Indians  for  whom  this  agency  is  established  may  be  said  to  be  wild  though  not  bar- 
barous. They  seldom  manifest  violence  to  settlers,  provided  their  demands  for  something  to 
eat  are  acceded  to ;  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  that  they  have  been  burden- 
some to  the  citizens  in  this  respect.  They  sometimes  attempt  to  frighten  those  settled  on 
the  ceded  district,  asserting  that  they  never  sold  the  land,  and  that  the  Government  has 
failed  to  comply  with  the  treaty.  Several  attempts  to  bum  the  buildings  of  settlers  have 
been  made,  but  it  is  hoped  that  after  the  agency  is  established  those  annoyances  will  cease. 

There  is  some  dissatisfaction  among  the  Indians  with  regard  to  placing  the  agency  on 
the  Rio  Los  Pinos,  as  they  claim  they  wefe  promised  their  agency  on  the  Rio  Navajoe  when 
they  signed  the  treaty,  but  it  is  clearly  manifest  that  the  be^t  location  for  all  interested,  and 
meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the  letter  of  instructions,  is  the  place  already  selected. 

Little  can  be  said  in  relation  to  the  civilization,  missionary  work  and  industry  of  these 
bands.  They  regard  any  labor  whatever  with  contempt,  and  their  civilization  and  general 
education  must  be  necessarily  tedious,  if  with  any  success  whatever,  unless  they  can  be 
taught  to  labor.  There  is  but  a  single  feature  in  their  character  which,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  is  to  be  admired.  They  have  the  reputation- of  being  exceedingly  chaste  and 
virtuous. 

Regretting,  from  the  circumstances  before  referred  to,  the  impossibility  of  furnishing  a 
fuller  report, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  WEAVER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Wbitk  River,  Colo.,  AmgrnM  SI,  isn. 

Sir  :  I  bare  tbe  hoDor  to  submit  tbe  fo11owio((  as  mr  report  from  the  White  Vtw&t  Utai 
agency,  Colorado,  for  the  jear  endioft  Aiigast  31, 1877. 

The  Indians  of  which  I  have  charge  are  mostly  those  known  ander  tnutj  at  tke  Tan, 
Grand  River,  and  Uinta  bands  of  Confederated  Utes.  They  are  IfriDR  atjprosnut  mir 
treaty  of  1868.  Their  home  is  upon  a  reeerration  in  Western  Colorado.  Tbeie  are  thm 
age  cies  situated  upon  the  reserre,  in  charge  of  different  agents.  The  moel  MMth«^  aal 
located  upon  White  River,  is  the  one  in  my  care. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  under  which  they  are  living  provide  tlie  Ule  ladiMie  wHh 
annnities,  and  upon  these  tliey  depend  for  part  of  tlieir  support.    They  are  in  no  eeessa 

S-atuity,  but  a  price  received  in  exchange  for  lands  sold  to  the  United  StaCee.    A  peitiea  ff 
ese  annuities  come  to  the  White  River  agency. 

KUMBBR,  ETC. 

The  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency,  who  remain  with  roe  quite  etoadfly,  and 
who  seldom  visit  either  of  the  other  Ute  agencies,  is  about  660.  In  addiuon  to  these,  thsra 
are  about  250  who  move  from  one  agency  to  another,  who  are  w^th  me  about  oae-hatf  of  the 
year,  remaining  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  a  time,  and  tor  whom  I  am  obliged  to  provide  wlisa 
they  are  here.  Laht  year  I  reported  the  number  to  a  family  as  averaging  6  or  oi ;  tUa  yev 
I  would  report  the  average  to  be  about  4^.  The  average  is  reduced  by  the  mamageef  qsHs 
a  number  of  young  men  who  were  formerly  counted  as  children  of  otheimi  aiid  who  sew 
eonstitute  a  distinct  family  by  themselves. 

Among  the  Indians  there  is  a  tWfhi  excess  of  females.  There  has  been  little  orno  IneieeN 
among  them  during  the  year,  and  in  this  respect  I  think  the  tribe  is  about  staticmary. 

THB  DISPOSITION  TOWARD  AKD  THEIR  RELATIONS  WITH  WHITB  NKIQHBOBa. 

Notwithstanding:  some  minor  complaints  that  have  been  made  affainst  some  of  the  Indins 
I  think  I  raav  justly  say  that  they  are  disposed  to  be  friendly  witn  the  white  eettlen  in  tUs 
neighborhood.  During  the  past  year  no  white  person  has  been  either  killed  or  injnied  liy 
Indians,  to  my  knowledge ;  while  I  have  learned  of  four  cases  where  Indiana  have  hesn 
assaulted  and  iojaied  by  white  persons,  and  the  Indian  and  his  friends  have  not  rstaHatsd 
by  doing  personal  violence. 

Tbe  depredations  of  firing  nnoeenpied  eabina  is  not  proven  beyond  queetloa  agaiaC 
Indians ;  and  the  fires  over  the  country  in  grass  and  sage-brush,  complained  of  by  sobs^ 
are  spoken  of  as  a  benefit  by  others,  and  as  ukely  to  be  *'  set  out  '*  by  white  pnrsene  aa  hf 
Indians.  I  am  satisfied  that  some  of  the  complaints  originate  in  the  desire  of  eertain  paitiH 
to  create  a  sentiment  unfavorable  to  the  Indian,  and  precipitate  a  trouble  wbleh  mi^  be 
made  the  occasion  of  depriving  the  Indians  of  some  of  tneir  rights. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  the  Indiaus  have  already  bad  reason  to  be  apprehensive  that  their 
country  is  coveted  and  threatened  by  tbe  whites.  A  number  of  parties  seeking  setUemeot 
and  *'  prospecting  *'  for  gold  have  visited  this  valley  and  other  parts  of  the  reserve  this  year. 
I  have  thus  far  been  successful  in  sending  them  away.  Their  nnmber,  however,  will 
increase,  I  am  afraid,  another  season,  aud  perhaps  trouble  cannot  be  prevented  in  tbe  future 
without  the  presence  of  a  military  force,  devoted  as  much  to  the  interests  of  the  Indians  si 
to  those  of  the  whites.  This  apprehension  has  led  me  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  s 
post  or  outpost  in  the  Bear  River  Valley,  to  act  as  a  restraint  to  keep  the  Indians  upon  their 
reserve,  and  to  protect  the  reserve  from  the  inroads  of  white  settlers  and  **  prospectors." 

INDIANS  OFF  THEIR  RESERVE— CAUSES,   ETC. 

An  nnnsnsl  nnmber  of  Indians  have  been  off  their  reservation  during  the  past  year,  aod 
have  remained  away  for  some  time.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  The  annuities  and 
supplies  furnished  these  Indians  amonnt  to,  at  a  liberal  estimate,  not  over  one-ha  f  that 
required  for  their  support.  None  of  their  annuity  goods  (and  but  part  of  their  supplies)  have 
reached  this  agency  during  the  year.  Goods  purchased  in  August  of  last  year  have  been 
lying  in  the  raiiroad  depot,  17r>  miles  away,  since  November  last,  a  period  of  over  nine 
months.  Flour  purchased  the  first  of  June  is  still  at  Rawlins.  No  clothing,  blanket,  tent, 
implement,  or  utensil  of  any  kind  has  been  issued  at  this  af^ency  for  nearly  two  years;  no 
flour,  except  once,  15  pounds  to  a  family,  since  last  May.  In  addition  to  toe  usual  propor- 
tion of  their  subsistence,  which  the  Indians  provide  for  themselves,  they  have  had  this 
great  deficiency  to  make  up,  in  whole  or  in  part,  some  way.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
families,  the  only  way  in  which  the  Indians  oere  know  how  to  provide  for  themselves  is  by 
hunting. 

By  peremptory  regulation  of  the  Department,  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  upon  the 
reserve  has  been  prohibited.  At  the  same  time  the  Indians  have  had  only  to  go  off  their 
reserve  to  obtain  all  tbe  arms  and  ammunition,  both  '*  loose  "  and  "  fixed,"  which  they  desire, 
a  number  of  trading-posts  being  accesnible,  aud  no  white  man  refusing  to  furnish  thsM 
articles  to  the  Indian — a  very  good  evidence,  when  there  is  no  feeling  in  the  community 
against  it,  that  the  people  do  not  stand  in  any  great  fear  of  the  Indians.  Many  of  the  setUen 
have  made  it  their  principal  business  to  trade  with  these  Indians  during  the  past  year,  and 
have  offered  every  inducement  for  them  to  leave  their  reserve. 

PROGRESS  IN  CIVILIZATION. 

But  verv  little  advancement  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  matter  of  getting  ths 
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Indians  to  follow  the  pursuits  ^and  adopt  the  customs  of  civilized  life.  There  is  a  cattle 
herd  apoa  the  reservation  belonging  to  the  Indians,  but  still  in  the  hands  of  the  agent. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  the  Indians  to  receive  and  care  for  these  cattle,  but 
they  persistently  refuse  to  do  so.  Contrary  to  my  first  expectation,  I  think  they  will  sooner 
make  farmers  of  themselves  than  herders. 

Fourteen  different  families  have  commenced  in  a  small  way  at  farming.  Unfoitunately  for 
them,  and  for  the  esteem  in  which  the  work  will  be  held  in  future,  the  grasshoppers,  the  extra- 
ordinary drought,  and  Julv  frosts,  have  cut  their  crops  off  entirelv.  About  twelve  acres  were 
prepared  and  planted  by  Indians.  Oats,  com,  potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables  were  planted 
and  sown;  but  the  Indians  will  get  nothing  for  their  labor. 

I  think  most  of  the  Indians  would  wear  citizens*  dress  could  they  afford  it ;  but  it  is  much 
more  expensive  than  their  own  costume,  and  difficult  for  them  to  procure.  What  little  the 
Government  has  heretofore  sent  them  among  their  annuities  does  not  go  a.onud  among  them ; 
it  is  soon  exhausted,  but  it  is  usually  worn  until  consumed. 

I  have  built  two  very  comfortable  houses  for  two  prominent  Indians,  solely  by  em- 
ploy6  and  Indian  labor.  The  Indians  with  their  families  have  occupied  them  about  eight 
months ;  one  in  particular  keeps  his  house  very  clean  and  neat.  I  think  many  of  the  Indians 
desire  houses,  and  that  they  would  live  in  them  could  I  supply  them ;  but,  having  no  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose,  I  am  unable  to  build  only  as  1  can  get  the  time  of  regular  employes 
after  doing  other  necessary  work. 

SCHOOL. 

A  small  boarding-school  has  been  kept  open  dunng  eight  months  of  the  year  under  the 
direction  of  one  female  teacher.  Six  Indian  boys  have  been  in  attendance ;  the  full  care  of 
these  and  provision  for  their  wants  devolving  upon  the  teacher.  The  boys  have  all  learned 
to  read  a  little  and  to  write  from  copy ;  one  who  was  with  the  teacher  last  year  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  reading,  wnting,  and  simple  arithmetic. 

Under  this  department,  and  receiving  instruction  from  the  teacher,  should  be  numbered 
eight  faibilies,  the  women  of  which  have  taken  care  of  cows,  and  have  been  taught  to  make 
batter,  bread,  candles,  and  several  of  them  to  cut  and  make  female  garments. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  supplied  by  the  Government,  friends  of  the  work  have  contributed 
about  $225  toward  carrying  on  the  educational  work.  There  is  no  active  opposition  to  the 
school  among  the  Indians  *,  but  there  is  a  great  indifference  to  it. 

STOCK. 

The  Government  has  5  homes  and  7  mules  upon  the  reserve  that  are  used  in  the  work  of 
the  agency.  The  Indians  have  3,000  horses,  20  males,  300  goats,  300  sheep,  and  about  1,250 
cattle.  The  cattle  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  agent.  The  increase  in  cattle  has  been  about 
390  during  the  year.  What  beef  is  issued  to  the  Indians  is  fumiabed  by  cattle-herd.  Only 
one  herder  is  allowed  by  the  Department  for  tha  eare  of  the  cattle,  which  is  very  inadequate 
help,  and  were  it  not  for  the  assistance  given  at  different  times  by  the  Indians  the  work 
could  not  be  done. 

FARM,  CROPS,  ETC. 

The  agency  employes  have  cultivated  about  14  acres  during  the  season — wheat,  oats,  and 
potatoes.  For  the  reasons  mentioned  above  the  crops  have  been  almost  a  total  failure.  Wheat 
was  not  harvested  ;  oats  cut  green  for  hay  to  save  them  from  grasshoppers.  Of  potatoes 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  get  enough  for  another  year.  I  have  cut  about  65  tons  of  hay,  going 
over  about  twice  as  many  acres  to  obtain  it  as  usual. 

BUILDINGS,   ETC. 

The  old  agency  buildingS;  in  poor  condition,  are  still  in  use.  A  few  repairs  have  been 
made  upon  them.  A  few  rods  of  fencing  have  been  built;  frame  for  new  warehouse  erected, 
and  root-cellar  built  over  new;  dam  for  irrigatiug  purposes  built;  two  frame  houses  for 
Indians  built  and  one  repaired.  All  the  above  by  regular  emplojr^  labor  without  additional 
expense  to  the  Government. 

The  small  saw-mill  of  the  agency  is  at  present  in  poor  condition.  An  appropriation  for 
moving  the  mill  to  a  better  location  than  the  one  occupied  at  present,  and  for  erecting  a  new 
building  over  the  mill,  has  been  made,  and  the  work  will  be  done,  if  possible,  this  fall ;  the 
timbers  for  the  new  buildings  are  already  upon  the  ground.  About  57,000  feet  of  lumber 
have  been  sawed  at  this  mill  during  the  year. 

PREPARATION  FOR  IRRIGATION. 

The  irrigating-dam  referred  to  above  is  to  save  the  water  of  a  small  creek,  which  even  in 
a  favorable  year  will  not  be  sufficient  to  irrigate  more  than  30  or  40  acres.  Before  the 
Indians  can  be  expected  to  do  much  toward  supplying  their  own  wants  from  agriculture,  a 
tfood  irrigating-ditch  must  be  *' taken  out*'  from  the  river  by  an  experienced  engineer. 
The  Indians  cannot  do  this  for  themselves,  nor  can  the  employ^  force  of  the  agency  do  it. 
But  if  the  Government  intends  to  compel  the  Indians  to  remain  upon  this  reserve,  and  to 
deprive  them  of  arms  and  ammunition,  it  must  provide  such  a  ditch,  and  additional  and  ex- 
perienced help  to  instruct  the  Indians  in  the  methods  of  farming  by  irrigation,  peculiar  to  this 
country,  or  it  will  render  them  very  destitute. 
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HEALTH  AHD  MEDICAL  SUPPLIES. 

The  grenenl  health  of  the  Indimne  is  good ;  they  complain  of  hut  little  siekaesei  oMMtii 
thoee  who  are  tick  die,  and  from  chronic  diaease.  The  mortalitj  hai  been  small  asMsg 
adnlts,  greater  among  children.  Two  Indiana  have  been  killed  by  other  Indians  sad  one  \xj 
accident. 

No  physician  has  been  furnished  this  agency.    The  teacher  has  had  cham  of  the  fnr  msdl* 
eines  on  hand  and  has  cared  for  the  sick.    The  medical  supplies  sent  last  aorembec  for  the 
year  now  past  are  still  lying  in  the  railroad  depot  at  Bawlins  awaiting  tiansportstioiL 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

£.  H.  DAVFORTH, 
Umtii  auou  hdiam  Agmi. 

The  COMMISSIONBR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Dakota  SupehintbndencTi 

Yamkton,  tUUt,^  Augutt  87,  1877. 

8iR:  In  oompliaiice  with  your  circular  letter  of  Au^t  13,. I  rabmit  the  foUowfav 

Trtt 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  Dakota  superintendeney,  In  April  last, 
and  under  orders  from  the  Indian  Bureau  established  my  office  in  Tankton,  capital  d  Da* 
kota  Territory,  during  the  same  month. 

My  first  duty  be*nf  to  visit  the  agencies  already  established,  and  to  obtain  suitable  Ioea> 
ti^^ns  for  Spotted  Tail  and  Eed  CIoim,  to  be  removed  from  Nebraska,  I  commeneed  aft  Tank* 
ton  agency,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri,  about  60  miles  above  Tankton,  and  ended  sft 
Standing  Bock,  84  miles  below  Bismarck.  Both  banks  of  the  river  between  the  points  naswdi 
a  distance  of  about  600  miles,  had  been  looked  over  for  affendes  that  now  coilf  ain  eooMCUsg 
over  8,000  Indians.  I  found  mvself  called  on  to  proviae  homes  for  13,000  Indians  on  Iks 
west  bank  alone.  I  selected  Yellow  Medicine  River,  270  miles  above  Tanktoq,  for  fipoHsd 
Tail,  and  Moreau  Biver,  435  miles  above  Yankton,  for  Bed  Cloud.  I  was  anable  to  have 
Moreau  examined. 

The  locations  finally  decided  on  were  Old  Ponca  ajrency,  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Mi»- 
sonri,  60  miles  above  Tankton,  for  Spotted  Tail,  and  Yellow  Medicine  for  Red  Cloud.  The 
lands  on  Ponca  reserve,  about  96,000  acres,  are  amoDe  the  very  best  in  Dakota  for  either 
agriculture  or  stock-raisiug,  with  enough  timber,  and,  considering  the  water-fronts  and 
bottom  lands  on  the  Niobrara,  Ponca,  and  Missouri,  this  reserve  is  the  best  on  the  river. 
The  location  on  Yellow  Medicine,  being  farther  west,  is  subject  to  more  frequent  and  eartier 
drought.  The  lands  are  fertile,  and  should  the  rain-fall  ever  become  sufficient,  there  is 
enough  farming  land  for  the  whole  Dakota  nation.  It  has  enough  timber  and  a  good 
permanent  landing. 

The  oldest  established  agency  is  Yankton,  Rev.  J.  G.  Gasmann,  agent,  80  miles  by  water, 
65  by  land,  above  Yankton,  being  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri.  The  reserve  has  bound- 
aries, and  contains  400,0<*0  acres  of  good  land.  All  the  agencies  now  below  Bismarck 
might  be  consolidated  on  this  without  hardship,  if  the  present  system  of  feeding  is  to  be  ad- 
hered to. 

The  progress  of  many  of  the  Indians  on  this  agency  is  sufficiently  m<irked  to  set  at  rest 
the  question  of  our  ability  to  settle  them  in  homes,  and  in  the  course  of  time  to  teach  them 
religion  and  civilised  habits.  Greater  advance  has  been  made  on  this  agency  than  any  other, 
but  the  Indians  have  been  quiet  and  free  from  contact  with  wild  tribes  for  many  years 
longer  than  at  the  other  agencies.  Progress  has  been  individual  rather  than  general ;  but 
where  so  many  individuals  have  shaken  oflf  the  idle,  vicious  ways  of  the  wild  tribes,  and 
have  received  and  profited  by  religious  instruction  and  learned  to  work  in  shop  and  field, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  perseverance  when  all  will  follow  their  example.  The 
bishop  of  the  diocese  (Episcopal)  has  his  residence  on  this  agency,  with  a  church  and 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  all  of  which  show  successful  work.  The  Congregationalists  also 
have  a  church  here  in  successful  operation. 

The  next  agency,  Lower  Brul^,  Henry  Gregory,  agent,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri— buildings  8  miles  above  White  River  and  about  200  miles  above  Yankton.  Tbe 
great  majority  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  have  made  little  progress  beyond  beoomiog 
quiet  I  must  here  ask  the  appreciation  of  the  Department  of  that  apparently  small  move 
in  the  right  direction.  It  is  really  a  great  advance  for  Indians  to  quit  violence  and  habits 
which,  from  our  stand-point,  are  dangerous  and  vicious.  In  civilization  progress  is  indi- 
vidual and  confined  to  a  few,  but  the  disposition  exists,  and  enough  has  been  dune  to  en- 
courage and  justify  further  exertion.  The  lands  are  good,  with  timber  enough;  landing 
shitting.  No  good  reason  can  be  given  why  this  agency  should  be  kept  up  unless  more  peo- 
ple are  located  thereon.   It  should  be  broken  up,  or  some  other  agency  consolidated  with  it 
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The  bnildiDg^  are  nearly  new.    They  sbonid  not  be  added  to  nor  any  expense  incuned  be- 
yond present  needs  until  its  future  is  determined. 

Crow  Creek  a^^ncy  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  230  miles  above  Yankton. 
It  occupies  the  old  Winnebajs^o  reservation.  The  soil  is  fertile,  with  enough  timber,  but  is 
too  far  west  to  rely  on  agriculture.  The  buildings  are  good  and  well  locatod.  Good  order 
is  preserved  at  this  agency.  The  number  of  those  who  have  made  some  progress  is  nexi  to 
those  on  Yankton,  and  sufficient  has  been  effected  to  encourage  us  to  expect  improvement. 
H.  F.  Livingstone  is  agent.  Brul6  military  post  and  Lower  Brul6  agency  receive  mail  from 
this  point. 

Cheyenne  River  agency  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  865  miles  above  Yank- 
ton  and  243  miles  below  Bismarck.  The  buildings  are  nearly  new.  Here  there  are  many 
Indians  willing  and  anxious  to  be  settled  and  to  make  homes  and  labor.  The  great  majority 
of  them  have  quieted  down  sufficiently  to  warrant  earnest  work  for  their  improvement,  and 
under  favorable  circuniHtances  improvement  can  be  made.  But  the  location  is  utterly  unfit 
for  an  agency,  and  nothing  can  be  made  of  it,  save  a  plac«  to  distribute  rations.  The  In- 
dians will  always  feel  unsettled  and  hope  for  a  change,  which  will  prevent  them  from  making 
homes.  The  scarcity  of  wood  and  other  difficulties  of  location  have  scattered  them  too 
much  for  wholesome  control.  Some  of  the  best  are  26  miles  distant  from  the  agency  build- 
ings. Existing  and  proper  regulations  compel  them  to  be  at  the  agency  onc«  a  week  for 
rations.  At  certain  seasons  two  days  are  required  to  reach  the  agency  ;  two  more  to  return. 
It  is  difficult,  under  these  circumstauees,  to  see  how  the  poor  people,  however  willing,  can 
acquire  settled  habits  or  leani  self-support.  I  recommend  that  no  improvements  be  allowed 
or  any  expense  incurred  at  this  agency  beyond  immediate  needs,  and  that  the  Indians  be 
removed  to  Moreau  River  or  incorporated  with  those  at  some  other  agency  already  estab- 
lished. Lower  Brul6,  for  example,  it  their  relations  are  sufficiently  friendly.  Nine  companies 
of  infantry  last  winter  were  stationed  here.  There  are  now  four  companies,  under  Col.  W. 
W.  Wood,  Eleventh  Infantry,  United  States  Army. 

Standing  Rock  agency  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri,  about  80  miles  below  Bis- 
marck and  529  miles  above  Yankton.  Buildingfs  worthless  and  ab^ipt  to  be  replaced.  The 
location  and  landing  are  good,  with  enough  timber,  provided  troops  are  not  required  to  re- 
main too  long  in  the  vicinity.  The  soil  is  excellent.  This  season  has  been  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  Territory.  Unless  great  and  permanent  changes  of  climate  take  place,  agri- 
culture will  be  a  costly  experiment.  This  agency  is  under  Catholic  supervision  as  to  spir- 
itual matters.  The  chnrcn  and  school  buildings  are  utterly  untit  for  the  purpose,  but  are 
well  attended,  and  the  clergymen  in  charge  active  and  devoted.  They  seem  to  be  gaining 
the  confidence  of  a  good  many  Indians.  They  are  teaching  their  boy  scholars  to  labor  in 
gardens.  If  any  advance  in  civilization  has  been  made  on  this  agency,  it  is  not  apparent 
beyond  quieting  down.  The  Indians  are  not  dangerous,  and  begin  to  understand  what  is 
required  of  them  ;  that  is  about  all.  The  present  agent  is  industrious,  but  has  not  been 
in  charge  long  enough  to  make  an  imprension.  Certainly  no  advance  worth  mentioning  has 
been  made  by  his  predecessors.  Four  companies  of  infantry,  commanded  by  General  E.  P. 
Carliu,  United  States  Army,  are  stationed  here,  and  will  be  needed  as  a  precaution  for  some 
time  to  come.  For  annual  reports,  containing  statistics  of  the  several  agencies,  see  those 
sent  direct  to  the  Indian  Office. 

Except  the  last,  all  agencies  before  mentioned  are  under  spiritual  control  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  The  difficulties  that  the  missionaries  labor  under  can  neither  be  described  by  me 
nor  appreciated  by  the  public.  The  clergymen  engaged  are  educating  themselves  to  the 
task,  and  I  think  successfully.  I  have  seen  too  little  of  them  to  criticise  or  commend,  but 
what  they  have  done  as  a  whole  has  made  a  decidedly  good  impression  on  me.  I  hope  that 
liberal  provision  will  be  made  for  churches  and  schools.  They  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
any  permanent  improvement,  I  recommend  that  Government  contribute  liberally,  but  that 
in  all  schools  where  Government  support  is  received  teaching  of  the  English  language 
should  be  enforced. 

I  hoped  to  be  excused  from  making  any  report,  because  of  the  grave  questions  involved 
and  my  short  time  in  office.  I  will  only  touch  on  salient  points  that  are  so  evident  as  to 
leave  little  chance  for  mistake.  I  speak  from  the  stand-point  that  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  desire  to  teach  our  Indian  population  Christianity,  and  finally 
settle  them,  self-sustaining,  in  homes. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  present  ration  is  barely  enough  for  support.  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  increased,  but  the  idea  cultivated  that  they  must  do  something  for  themselves  as  a  begin- 
ning. Every  Indian  family  that  receives  rations  from  the  United  States  should  be  compelled 
to  make  a  garden,  and  wherever  an  agent  is  so  situated  that  he  cannot  compel  obedience, 
the  situation  should  be  altered  and  the  necessary  support  afforded  him.  If  insects  and 
drought  destroy  the  gardens,  they  are  no  worse  off  than  the  whites.  If  successful,  they  will 
have  leHrned  that  they  cau  do  something  for  themselves. 

The  policy  of  Government  should  be  to  give  agents  power  and  support,  and  to  compel 
them  to  use  it  toward  putting  a  stop  to  wandering,  and  to  enforce  work  for  their  own  sup- 
port and  comfort.  It  is  assumed  that  agents  are  men  of  discretion,  and  will  use  their  power 
with  great  care  and  judsrment.  Of  course  this  will  give  agents  trouble.  That  they  mosi 
meet  according  to  their  ability. 

30  I 
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At  preseDt,  igwaU  are  directed  to  not  famish  rations  to  Indians  whom  tb«r  paj  &r  woik 
in  rations.  If  thej  enforce  this  order,  it  is  difficalt  to  see.  where  the  motive  is  tor  an  Indian 
to  labor.    Under  orders,  if  lie  works  he  is  paid  in  rations.    If  he  don't  work,  he  lacatnas 

—rations. 

Orders  haye  also  boen  received  .to  stop  cutting  wood  bj  Indians,  to  paj  them  for  whal 
Ihey  have  already  cnt,  to  fake  possession  of  and  sell  it.  This,  I  am  advisea,  is  under  a  dedsisB 
which  deprives  Indians  of  any  ownership  in  the  wood  nntil  the  laud  is  taken  by  tibeai  ia 
severalty.  If  agents  do  not  enforce  these  orders  they  lay  themselves  liable.  If  tM^  doea* 
force  them  the  Indians  are  deprived  of  i%hat  little  motive  they  have  for  labor.  In  tM  mraa 
tiMO,  aliens  of  all  nations  cut  wood  on  Indian  land,  sell  to  steamboats,  fill  eontimcia  for  the 
Army  and  for  Indian  agencies  at  high  prices.  Agents  Rhonld,  at  their  respective  agtneieB, 
cut  all  the  wond  required  for  their  own  use  and  for  a(^acent  military  posts,  and  thai  maj  be 
lequired  by  steaniouats  fn  Govommeut  service.  Cutting  wood  is  one  of  the  verj  few  things 
an  Indian  can  do  in  Dakota  at  this  time.  Of  course  such  a  policy  will  breed  a  atoroa  ansong 
contractors  and  traders,  but  the  work,  discipline,  and  money  are  sadly  needed  by  the  Indians* 
The  present  system  is  absurd  and  expensive.  Timber  is  very  scarce  in  Dakota,  and  foond 
•Hi!f  on  sireHms.  It  in  available  on  the  streams  near  the  Missouri,  and  on  that  river.  It  is 
being  rapidly  used,  wasted,  and  washed  away.  What  I  recommend  will  place  it  entirsly 
ander  control  of  the  Hgents.  No  white  labor  should  be  permitted  at  any  agency  where  it  is 
possible  to  use  Indian  labor. 

Section  H  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1875,  in  relation  to  '*  labor  by  Indians,"  famishes  the 
■ecessary  authority  to  require  work.  Agents  should  be  adequately  supported  in  tha  enforea* 
sent  of  this!  act.  In  many  cases  they  vrill  be  unable  to  do  so  at  present ;  in  all,  aoina  troable 
may  be  looked  for  at  first ;  but  section  3  is  essential  to  any  tangible  good  from  oar  effiiFta  to 
teach  Indians  self-support  in  the  Dakota  snperinteudency,  and  1  bono  will  be  atlberad  to  and 
pushed  prudently,  but  steadily,  until  at  length  we  can  oonsistently  demand  tlftit  every  agent 
shall  enforce  it  in  full  and  to  the  letter. 

One  of  the  modt  serious  obstacles  to  settled  habits  is  the  custom  of  visiting,  whieh  la  ear- 
lied  on  to  an  extent  difiaalt*-to  credit  by  any  one  in  civilised  life.  It  is  nrged  that  ralwal 
to  grant  visiting-passes  will  involve  individual  hardships.  This  is  true,  bat  indivldnial  is* 
elinations  and  whims  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  great  work.  It  is  vain  to  attampi  la 
leach  self-support  or  the  ways  of  civilization,  as  long  as  Indians  can  leave  an  ageney  wnea* 
ever  discipline  becomes  irksome,  or  some  visitor  reports  '*  bigger  rations  '*  to  be  had  at  an* 
ether  agency.  All  passes  should  be  stopped  at  once  to  Indians  receiving  raiiona,  and  na 
Indian  belonging  at  One  agsney  should  receive  rations  at  another.  DMth  in  a  liunilji  Is 
worse  than  no  excuse !  A  death  is  the  occasion  of  moving  tepees,  tearing  d  wn  iMHues, 
and  giving  away  all  the  property  of  the  fnmily  in  which  the  death  occurs,  and  h  general  on* 
settling  of  all  concerned.  While  visiting  is  one  of  our  great  difficulties,  it  is  one  that  can  be 
controlled. 

Ponies  and  rifles  shoald  be  taken  away  from  them,  must  be  taken  in  order  to  settle  tliea 
down.  There  is  nothing  to  hunt  in  Dakota  that  requires  ritles  and  horses ;  water^fowl  and 
birds  abound  in  their  seaHou.  Permission  for  the  most  orderly  to  have  shot-guns  would  afford 
means  of  adding  to  the  food  supply.  The  ownership  of  a  rifle  and  pony  is  an  invitation  to 
wander  off,  which  is  seldom  resisted.  Many  good  friends  of  Indians  regard  taking  away 
arms  and  ponies  as  a  hardship  where  friendly  Indians  are  exposed  to  hostiles;  this  is 
correct.  In  this  superintendency  there  is  no  such  danger,  and  as  a  friend  of  the  Indians  I 
assure  other  true  friends  that  arms  and  horses  are  to  them  **  unqiialified  mischief.'*  Many 
ef  them  understand  this,  and  if  the  taking  away  is  conducted  justly  and  prudently,  wiU 
eccasion  but  little  trouble.  Last  year  those  taken  by  way  of  precaution  were  seised  at  a 
time  that  rendered  their  loss  inevitable.  It  is  a  painful  story.  A  large  part  died  of  starva- 
tion and  cold.  Those  remaining  brought  little.  What  Government  received  I  trust  will  he 
no  measure  of  what  we  give  them  iu  return.  They  were  taken  from  Indians  not  hostile  at 
the  time.  The  full  value  should  be  paid  in  domestic  cattle.  It  is  not  their  fault  that  we 
lost  most  of  the  property.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  unjust.  Ponies  should  be  taken  in  Jnoe, 
not  later,  when  grass  is  good,  and  they  can  bo  sent  to  market  without  loss.  The  proceeds, 
and  mort',  should  be  invested  in  cattle  and  chickens,  the  possession  of  which  makes  moving 
about  difficult,  and  encoursges  remaining  in  settled  habitations.  To  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
taking  away  horses  and  arms,  the  Indians  should  bo  located  as  near  the  agencies  as  posti- 
hie,  close  enough  to  render  horses  unnecessary. 

Tepee-cloth  should  be  discontinued,  and  as  soon  as  proper  locations  can  be  had,  log  oi 
frsme  houses  should  be  substituted.  Blankets  and  paint  interfere  with  work  and  white 
men*8  ways.  They  should  be  discouraged,  with  as  little  violence  as  possible,  but  persist* 
eutly.  The  use  of  paint,  beads,  and  blankets  should  bo  stopped,  and  strong,  coarse  cloth- 
ing provided.     Such  blankets  and  cloth  as  are  furnished  should  be  o(  quiet  colors. 

Usually  discussions  as  to  *'  How  to  open  the  occupations  of  civilized  life  to  Indians  **  is 
limited  to,  *'  What  can  they  do?*'  In  this  suporintendimcy  the  serious  addition  is  required, 
"  What  can  be  done  in  the  country  allotted  to  them  f '*  Drought  and  grasshoppers  have  de- 
stroyed so  many  crops  in  Dakota  that  1  have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  conaitions  are  &• 
vorable  to  teaching  self-support  to  people  unaccustomed  to  provision  for  the  tutnre.  Diligent 
inquiry,  without  prejudice,  leads  to  the  belief  that  these  have  prevailed,  with  but  few  intei^ 
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▼als,  for  many  years  between  the  Yellowstone  and  the  present  site  of  Sioux  City.  Water 
is  too  much  below  the  p^eneral  level  of  the  country  for  a  system  of  irrigation.  The  double 
dangler  of  droujs^ht  and  iu<tects,  added  to  the  savaf^e  dislike  of  steady  application,  leads  to  the 
question  of  a  more  favorable  location,  where  the  latter  difficulty  alone  will  have  to  be  over- 
come. 

Though  probably  unavailing,  I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  many  others  in  favor 
of  removing  the  Dakotas  to  the  Indian  Territory.  I  have  knowledge  of  that  region,  and 
believe  it  is  a  far  bett«r  locality  thau  this  in  which  to  teach  them  self-support  and  the  ways 
of  civilized  life.  High  winds,  drought,  and  insects  discourage  white  men  of  6xed  habits, 
savages  still  more.  The  expense  of  experiment  falls  on  the  Government.  The  Dakotas 
are  in  no  way  deficient  in  either  mental  or  physical  power.  The  more  I  see  of  them,  the 
more  I  am  encouraged  as  to  their  future.  The  great  majority  of  our  eftorts  '*  outside  of 
church-w(»rk  "  made  for  their  advancement  have  been  failures.  Sufficient  success  has  been 
had  in  individual  cases  to  abundantly  prove  that  there  is  a  right  way,  which  earnest  and 
sincere  ei)brt  will  find.  I  urge  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory  as  a  means  of  diminishing 
the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  teaching  self-fupport. 

If  they  are  to  remain  in  this  Territory,  I  earnestly  urge  that  stock-raising  be  carefully 
considered  in  preference  to  fanning.  No  agency-farming  should  be  carried  op  except  as  a 
school  for  Indian  labor,  and  without  expectation  of  crops.  I  say  this  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  Hue  yield  in  Dakota  this  year — the  best  ever  known. 

Good  interpreters  are  essential  to  successful  dealing  with  Indians.  I  have  only  seen  one 
in  this  .<iuperintendency  fit  for  the  place.  Important  statements  become  absurd  when  made 
through  an  ignorant  man,  who  only  understands  the  simplest  and  coarsest  forms  of  expres- 
sion.  Many  charges  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  Government,  and  broken  promises,  arise, 
no  doubt,  from  faulty  interpretation.  The  pay  should  be  increased  so  that  a  better  class  of 
men  can  be  employed — as  a  business  proposition.  The  Government  can  afford  to  pay  lib* 
erally  for  teaching  the  English  languaofe.  Difficulty  in  communicating  wifh  them  adds 
very  much  to  the  vexatious  problems  embraced  in  our  Indian  policy. 

I  find  that  the  Indians  re^fard  the  reception  of  gifts  and  favors  as  acts  of  merit  on  their  part. 
If  our  policy  has  produced  this  much-tO'be*regretted  state  of  mind,  it  should  be  promptly 
changeo.     I  incline  to  believe  that  councils  and  treaties  are  largely  to  blame  and  that  they 
should  be  avoided. 

Above  all,  whether  the  Dakotas  remain  in  this  Territory  or  are  removed  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  the  po*licy  should  be  kept  in  view  of  getting  them  into  houses,  on  land  held  in 
severalty,  without  power  to  alienate.  Pasture- mnds  may  be  held  in  common.  Dealing 
with  them  as  tribes  or  even  as  bands  should  be  stopped  and  some  plan  adhered  to  which  will 
cause  them  to  be  treated  as  individuals,  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  penalties  as  whites. 
While  this  will  probably  apply  to  all  Indians,  it  is  particularly  applicable  to  them,  because 
of  their  numbers  and  strongly-marked  character. 

The  steady  decrease  and  final  extinction  of  the  whole  Indian  race  has  been  accepted  in 
this  country  as  a  settled  fact.  I  beg  leave  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  Dakotas.  So  far, 
observation  and  inquiry  lead  me  to  believe  the  contrary.  I  offer  the  subject  as  one  well 
worthy  of  investigation  by  the  Government. 

Success  in  civilizing  and  teaching  religious  truths  to  these  people  will  not  be  obtained  by 
brilliant  plans  or  extraordinary  means.  It  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  same  sort  of  common 
sense  that  brings  success  in  ordinary  pursuits.  Since  I  have  been  among  them,  the  expected 
obstacles  have  diminished  and  I  take  a  hopeful  view  of  what  can  be  done  for  them  and  with 
them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  the  following: 

1.  That  arms  and  ponies  betaken,  and  abundant  compensation  made  in  chickens  and 
<]omestic  cattle  for  them  and  for  those  already  seized. 

2.  An  active  policy  leading  to  the  distribution  of  laud  in  severalty,  without  power  to 
alienate. 

3.  Keplace  tepees  with  houses. 

4.  Carefully  and  gradually  enforce  section  3  as  to  work. 

5.  Stop  furnishing  blankets  and  stop  the  sale  of  paint. 

(i.  Actively  encourage  and  puwh  the  teaching  of  English. 

7.  Lessen  the  number  of  agencies  by  consolidation  of  those  among  whom  ties  of  liindred 
or  friendly  relations  exist,  and  who  are  fitted  to  live  in  peace. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  H.  HAMMOND, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Dakota, 
The  CoM.MiJ!«siosKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  18,  1877. 

Sir  :   I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1877. 
Many  events  have  transpired  during  the  past  year  which  may  not  be  recapitulated  here,  as 
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tbey  are  already  known,  not  only  to  the  Department,  but  to  the  ^neral  pnblie  as  weU*  aad 
many  statemeDte  have  been  made  which  affected  the  Indian  servioe,  and  in  many  eaaet  ia- 
dividual  officers  of  the  bureau,  but  were  allowed  to  pam  unnoticed  and  go  to  the  pQbBc  far 
wliat  they  were  worth.    Many  caseii  of  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  have  been  reported  and 

gublisbed ;  in  fact,  everything  was  done  that  human  ingenuity  could  devise  to  add  to  the 
irmoii  aIr«M)y  existing  in  the  Indian  country,  all  of  which  proves  this  past  year  to  kavt 
been  one  of  the  most  eventful,  for  the  Indians  and  those  having  charge  of  them,  tjiat  has 
been  experienced  for  a  long  time. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Indian  troubles,  over  a  year  ago,  it  may  not  be  ganerallty 
known,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless,  that  the  position  of  Indian  agent  oas  been  aaythmg 
but  an  enviable  one,  at  least  I  have  found  it  «o :  and  while  there  are  many  reasons  for  It  wbicb 
I  will  forbear  to  mention,  I  will  simply  say  that  my  experience  shows  me  Uiat  to  insure  sat* 
isfactorv  results  in  the  management  of  the  Indians,  to  either  the  advocates  of  pi^ace  or  tkoM- 
opposed  to  it,  the  entire  control  of  affiiirs  should  either  be  transferred  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment or  given  to  the  civil  officers.  A  mixed  administration  wJU  never  be  prodnctive  of  good, 
and  will  certainly  fail  in  giving  satisfaction  to  those  interested. 

The  fight  between  the  hostile  Indians  and  the  troops,  over  a  year  ago.  In  whieh  Geoeml 
Custer  and  his  entire  command  were  annihilated,  is,  I  might  say,  the  epoch  from  wUek  to 
da^  such  excitement  and  disaffection  as  have  prevailed  at  this  agency.  Until  the  news  of 
that  battle  reached  us,  I  cannot  say  that  there  was  the  least  sign  of  dissatisfaction  or  bostil- 
ity  apparent  among  these  Indians,  but  after  learning  the  particulars  of  the  engagevwiit,  is- 
pfcted  in  glowing  colors,  and  exaggerated  by  each  successive  narrator,  it  is  not  sit  all  siir^ 
prising  that  people  so  credulous  as  the  Indians  should  feel  in  doubt  as  to  their  final  dlipoaltioBi 
and  troubled  as  to  the  action  of  the  Qovemment  in  the  matter. 

A  report  gained  circulation  that  all  rations  were  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  Indiana  at  the 
aeveraf  agencies  to  be  thoroughly  **  whipped  **  by  the  troops.  It  can  readilv  be  imagined 
what  the  effect  of  such  a  report  was  on  the  Indians.  A  steady  decrease  in  the  nomMrr,  it 
might  be  called  a  stampede,  was  the  result,  until  when  I  assumed  charge  of  the  mg&aej^  in 
August,  1876, 1  had  a  little  over  3,000  souls,  while  my  predecessor  averagMl  5,000.  It  was 
not  in  my  power  to  prevent  or  check  this  exodus,  although  I  assured  the  Indiana  that  tlioee 
who  remained  at  the  agency  and  were  friendly  to  the  Government  would  be  protected  and 
assisted ;  the  contagion  of  rear  and  donbt  had  seized  them  and  caused  their  hasty  departom 
to  the  camp  of  the  hostiles.  , 

In  September,  J 876,  the  commanding  officer  of  this  post  detailed  an  officer  to  take  ehargt 
of  affairs  at  this  agency,  whose  first  duty  was  to  take  a  census.  He  found  2,935  Indfaoi, 
with  some  more  to  be  added,  which  would  probably  have  made  a  total  of  3,000.  A  few 
weeks  Afterward  this  officer  went  on  leave  and  another  took  charge,  who  immediately  too^  a 
new  census  andf  ound  2,545  I  ndians,  a  considerable  reduction  from  the  first  number.  Again, 
this  second  officer  was  relieved  and  a  third  detailed,  who  found  exactly  1,763  Indians,  mak* 
ing  a  loss  in  three  months  of  nearl}'  J,30U  persons.  In  December  about  300  came  in,  which 
increased  the  number  to  a  little  over  2,000,  and  since  then  no  further  increase  has  to  be 
reported. 

These  particulars  are  given  in  explanation  of  a  statement  that  has  frequently  been  made, 
viz,  that  the  Indians  never  received  as  large  an  issue  of  annuities  from  the  civil  agents  as 
from  the  Army  officers  temporarily  in  charge  the  past  year.  So  far  as  the  reflection  apper- 
tains to  this  agency,  I  think  the  foregoing  figures  are  sufficiently  plain  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. My  predecessor  estimated  for  annuities  fur  at  least  5,000  Indians,  woo  would  very 
probably  have  been  here  to  receive  them  but  for  the  existing  troubles  in  the  country ;  it  is 
therefore  very  evident  that  when  '2,000  persons  received  goods  deemed  by  the  Department 
to  be  sufficient  for  5|000,  they  got  more  than  their  proper  share,  and  a  larger  issue  to  the 
family  than  they  ever  got  before.  There  is  consequently  nothing  mysterious  in  the  satis- 
faction felt  and  expressed  on  the  occasion  of  the  issue,  and  I  only  hope  that  the  next  issue 
of  goods  may  evoke  a  similar  state  of  feeling. 

In  the  month  of  October  last  Brigadier-General  Terry,  with  from  1,000  to  1,500  troops, 
visited  this  agency  and  caused  the  seizure  of  all  guns,  pistols,  and  horses  belonging  to  these 
Indians.  At  first  the  Indians  were  inclined  to  resist  any  such  invasion  of  their  rights,  but 
supplies  being  denied  them,  they  preferred  the  loss  of  property  to  starvation,  ana  surren- 
dered to  superior  f  rce.  Assurances  of  compensation  for  the  loss  sustained  were  made  by 
General  Terry,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  except  the  purchase  of  450  cows,  whicn 
will  be  issued  on  their  arrival.  When  we  consider  that  from  :;^,000  to  2,200  horses  and  mules 
were  taken  from  the  Indians,  it  seems  as  if  450  cows,  costing  about  #20  each,  or  $9,000  alto- 
gether, would  fall  short  of  sufficient  compensation,  as  it  only  allows  about  $4  per  head  for 
the  animals  seized.  A  statement  received  from  General  Terry  gives  the  amount  realised 
from  the  sale  of  all  horses  laken  from  the  Indians  as  $19,4 12.9(),  and  the  expenses  of  bringing 
them  to  market  as  $5. 6':i3.9t>,  leaving  $JIi,7*^9  to  be  divided  among  the  Indians  of  this  and 
other  agencies,  which  is  rather  an  insignificant  sum,  if  intended  as  full  compensation  for 
2,000  horses  and  mules.  The  item  of  ^^),6tj3.9(>,  expenses  of  bringing  to  market,  seems  ex- 
cessive, and  is  difficult  to  understand  in  the  absence  of  an  itemized  account.  From  what  I 
can  learn  relative  to  the  horses  taken  to  Yankton  from  this  agency,  of  which  there  were 
two  lots,  or  about  1,000  head  altogether,  $100  would  cover  the  entire  expenses  incurred. 
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However,  there  may  have  been  ejtpensps  at  Saint  Paul  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and 
which  may  have  amoanted  to  considerable. 

It  is  respectfully  remarked  that  this  act  of  seizure  of  property,  which  may  have  been  con- 
sidered a  military  necessity,  seems  to  have  been  a  violation  of  the  latter  part  of  article  8  of 
the  late  Sionx  treaty,  which  provides  that  *'  they  [the  Indians]  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
-of  the  United  States,  and  each  individual  shall  be  protected  in  his  rights  of  property,  person, 
and  lifr." 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  progress  made  by  those  Indians  during  the 
past  year  in  education  and  civilization  has  not  been  of  such  an  encouraging  character  as  I 
would  naturally  wish  to  report,  but  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  was  good  cause  to  prevent 
a  community  even  less  uncivilized  than  Indians  from  devoting  their  time  and  attention  to 
the  attainment  of  qualifications  partly  foreign  to  their  nature.  There  is  certainly  no  fault  to 
iind  with  the  Indians  who  remained  here.  As  to  their  inclination  to  accept  and  profit  by 
such  teachings  as  have  been  volunteered,  they  seem  to  have  appreciated  the  fact  that  the 
results  of  such  labor  will  materially  benefit  their  children,  if  not  themselves ;  and  although 
intense  excitement  prevailed,  which  is  more  contagious  among  Indians  than  many  other 
■classes,  and  which  created  a  feeling  of  anticipated  trouble,  still,  I  am  happy  to  say,  no  evil 
effects  are  apparent. 

A  suddwU  and  serious  check  to  school  operations  was  occasioned  last  September  by  the  cold- 
blooded assassination  of  the  Rev.  R.  A.  B.  Ffennell  by  a  renegade  Indian.  This  melan- 
-choly  occurrence  caused  the  temporary  discontinuance  of  the  schools  presided  over  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  as  the  scholars  fied  to  their  homes,  and  the  teachers  were  con- 
sidered to  be  anything  but  safe,  living  some  distance  from  the  agency.  School  was,  how- 
ever, resumed  early  in  spring  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Swift,  whose  efforts  deserve  the  highest 
commendation.  His  labors  are  somewhat  retarded  by  the  present  dilapidated  condition  of 
the  mission-house,  which  is  not  habitable  ;  but  an  addition  is  being  bnilt  and  the  main  build- 
ing repaired,  so  that  in  a  short  time  I  trust  his  school  will  be  as  extensive  as  it  was  a  year 
ago.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  indefatigable  zeal  displayed  by  Mr.  Swift  shows 
him  to  be  an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  church  to  which  he  belongs,  the  Government,  and  the  Indians  for  whose  advancement 
and  conversion  ho  is  here. 

The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  through  their  able  representative.  Rev.  T.  L. 
Riggs,  have  shown  perseverance  worthy  of  the  cau^e  they  are  engaged  in.  In  the  face  of 
strong  opposition,  and  though  his  schools  were,  I  might  say,  deserted,  Mr.  Riggs  persisted 
in  his  praiseworthy  efforts,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  he  has  been,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  successful.  His  schools  have  been  in  operation  until  the  commencement  of  sum- 
mer vacation. 

On  the  4th  of  September  last  this  agency  suffered  a  loss  from  which  it  has  not  fully  recov- 
ered yet.  All  buildings  except  three  dwelling-houses  were  swept  away  by  a  flood  ;  a 
large  amount  of  property  was  lost ;  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  not  a  vestige  of  the  agency 
would  he  left.  A  steamboat  lay  at  the  lauding,  on  which  the  employes  and  myself  took 
refuge,  or  I  am  afraid  some  lives  might  have  also  been  lost.  Since  then  a  new  site  has  been 
selected  on  which  the  agency  now  stands.  New  buildings  have  been  erected,  which  are 
strong  and  durable,  and  after  a  time  I  expect  the  agency  will  be  in  such  a  condition  that  I 
can  report  it  entirely  completed. 

Dwellings  for  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  are  needed,  and  I  presume  authority  for  their 
erection  will  be  given  at  an  early  day,  particularly  as  the  Ute  Sioux  treaty  stipulates  that 
they  must  be  married  and  living  on  the  reservation  with  their  families.  A  stockade  around 
the  agency  buildings  is  also  very  necessary,  and  must  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  other  and 
more  important  work  has  been  accomplished. 

The  force  of  employes  allowed  at  au  agency  like  this  is  altogether  too  small ;  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  large  amount  of  work  has  to  be  performed  in  addition  to  the  erection  of 
buildings,  and  the  simple  fact  of  having  a  few  warehouses  and  dwellings  should  nut  by  any 
means  les^  to  the  conclusion  that  employes  are  unnecessary.  As  situated  at  present,  the 
daily  labor  to  be  performed,  aside  from  that  involved  by  the  issue  of  rations  to  heads  of 
families,  is  more  than  can  be  accomplished  by  the  small  number  of  men  allowed.  Some 
discrimination  should  be  exercised  in  the  matter  of  employes  between  agencies  long  estab- 
lished and  permanently  located  and  those  only  partly  built,  as  agents  having  charge  of  the 
latter  find  the  greatest  difiiculty  in  having  the  work  performed  satisfactorily. 

The  Indians  have  erected  a  number  of  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  this  agency,  but  it  is 
ne4)dless  to  say  they  cannot  live  in  them  without  stoves,  stove-pipe,  and  a  few  articles  of 
furniture.  They  do  not  excel  white  men  in  works  of  industry  and  art,  and  cannot  certainly 
be  expected  to  manufacture  their  own  furniture.  Articles  of  this  sort,  which  are  unneces- 
sary in  a  lodge  or  tepee,  become  an  absolute  necessity  in  a  house,  and  until  a  promise  of 
such  assistance  can  be  made  to  the  Indians,  the  progress  in  this  direction  will  most  assuredly 
be  slow. 

The  farming  operations  of  the  Indians  this  year  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  failure  is  not 
to  be  their  portion  always.  I  presume  this  is  attributable  to  the  absence  of  grasshoppers,  or 
rather  their  forbearance,  as  they  flew  over  this  place  in  a  westerly  direction  and  back  toward 
the  east  without  doing  any  damage,  and  the  unusual  fall  of  rain  at  times  when  it  was  most 
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needed.  Seed  eoro,  potatoes,  and  some  small  seeds  were  issued  in  the  sprinflr  and  plaaled, 
and  I  am  very  g^lad  to  say  tliat  everything^  indicates  an  abundant  yield.  The  luccessiTS 
fixtures  of  so  many  vears  past  deterred  me  from  estimating;  for  or  issuing  large  qoaDlilies  of 
seed,  as  I  oonsidered  it  would  liave  been  throwing  it  away ;  however,  now,  when  too  1ale,I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  risk  more,  for  as  it  has  turned  out  it  would  have  encouraged  tlie  Induns 
to  greater  efforts  in  the  future,  and  shown  th^m  that  industry  and  persereranoa  genenlly 
reap  their  own  reward.  Over  100  acres  in  one  camp  have  bieen  tilled  and  plantM,  but  as 
yet  the  harvest  has  not  been  made,  so  I  cannot  speak  positively  as  to  the  exact  yield.  Alto- 
gether, I  should  Judge  from  300  to  350  acres  are  now  under  cultivation  with  OTery  proepect 
of  success.  It  is  particular! v  gratifying  to  me  to  have  to  report  such  a  state  of  aJEurSy  par* 
cularly  as  the  progress  in  other  respects  has  not  been  encouraging,  and  of  coorea  thm  mbU 
are  no  less  gratifying  to  the  Indians,  who  derive  so  much  benefit  from  their  labon. 

Weekly  issues  of  rations  to  heads  of  families  are  not  in  as  great  favor  as  when  firat  inaa- 
gnrated.  Many  of  the  Indians  live  15,  30,  and  30  miles  from  the  agency,  where  thsjy  can 
procure  wood  and  grass,  and  weekly  journeys  for  rations  consume  such  a  large  portwn  of 
their  time  that  the  complaints  made  are  getting  monotonous.  If  possible,  some  olaeracioii- 
aiy  power  should  be  given  to  the  agent,  so  that  parties  compelled  to  live  at  a  dlatanee  mig^ 
be  treated  with  such  leniency  as  they  deserve. 

One  good  feature  in  the  plan  is  that  it  enables  me  to  more  easily  cany  out  your  InatqK^ 
tions  of  breaking  up  tribal  relations  and  dealing  directly  with  individuals  Instead  of  tb*  mk 
esdled  chiefs.  £  far  as  I  can  consistently  do  so,  I  ignore  chie&  in  the  transaction  of  Ini^ 
ness,  unless  in  mattors  relating  to  their  own  immediate  family,  and  look  upon  all  TnHU— 
alike;  and  I  find  that  a  great  £al  of  time  is  saved  by  such  course,  and  a  great  naoj  oae- 
leM,  nonsensical,  and  unimportant  councils  avoided. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  F.  CRAVENS. 
Umitid  8tmU9  Imdimrn  Agtmi, 
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Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota,  AmguMi20t  1877. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  seventh  annual 
leport  as  agent  for  the  Lower  Yaukioiuii$  Sioux, 

The  census-roll  of  this  agency,  as  corrected  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1877,  shows  t&e  fol- 
lowing: Men, sod;  women,  398;  boys,  363;  girls,  355.    Total,  1,333. 

Dunng  the  post  year  the  general  behavior  of  the  Indians  has  been  all  that  could  have  been 
desired.  They  have  performed  an  unusual  amount  of  work  for  themselves  and  the  agency 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  The  work  performed  has  consisted  of  the  following  items : 
In  erecting  cabins  for  themselves,  cultivating  land,  cutting  wood,  hauling  freight,  making 
hay,  herding  stock,  &c.  Many  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  are  now  engaged  in  raising 
stock,  and  show  much  interest  and  skill  in  the  care  of  the  same.  It  is  now  four  years  since 
I  commenced  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  these  people  the  importance  of  turning  their 
attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle  as  a  means  of  self-support  and  advancement  in  the  art  of 
civilization,  and  although  they  commenced  on  a  small  scale,  the  results  have  been  such  as  to 
convince  me  that  these  Indians  are  capable  of  becoming  successful  stock-growers,  and  that 
at  no  very  distant  day.  Indians  are  herders  by  nature,  and  with  little  experience  become 
very  skillful.  These  Indians  have  now  over  one  hundred  head  of  very  fine  cattle  owned  by 
individuals 

Cue  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  have  been  cultivated  by  Indians.  In  addition  to  this, 
an  agency 'farm  of  150  acres  has  been  cultivated,  much  of  the  work  having  been  performed 
by  Indians.  The  season  has  been  favorable  and  the  crops  unusually  good,  the  principal 
crops  being  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes. 

Since  ray  last  report  two  new  chapels  have  been  erected  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  one  located  at  the  agency  and  the  other  at  the  lower  camp,  seven  miles  below ; 
both  are  substantial  and  attractive  structures.  Religious  services  have  been  regularly  con- 
ducted through  the  year,  both  in  English  and  Dakota,  and  have  been  well  attended  both  by 
whites  and  Indians. 

The  schools,  one  boarding  and  two  day,  have  been  taueht,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
sixty-two  scholars.  Although  our  schools  are  not  all  that  we  could  desire,  y6i  they  have 
improved  very  much  during  ihe  past  year,  both  as  regards  alteudanco  and  the  interest  shown 
by  children  and  parents. 

I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Congress  at  once  extend  over  Indians  the 
jurisdiction  of  United  Sta'es  courts.     Indians  should  be  given  to  understand  that  they  can- 
not commit  crime  and  go  unpunished,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  will  be  efTectually 
protectfd  by  the  (ioverrmentin  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  F.  LIVINGSTON, 

United  States  Mian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Devil's  Lake  Indian  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  23,  1877. 

Sir  :  Id  compliaoce  with  the  reqairemenU  of  the  Indian  Department,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  relative  to  the  condition  and  profp'ess  of  the  Indians 
nnder  my  charge  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1677. 

location,  tribes,  numbers,  etc. 

Devirs  Lake  agency  is  located  in  Northern  Dakota,  the  reservation  extending  along  the 
Bonthern  shore  of  DeviPs  Lake,  with  the  Cheyenne  River  forming  the  southern  boundary. 
Jamestown,  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  is  the  nearest  shipping-point,  and  is 
distant  82  miles  (in  an  almost  direct  line  south)  from  the  agency. 

The  Indians  located  upon  this  reservation,  are  portions  of  the  SissetoUf  Wahpetotit  And 
Cut-Head  bands  of  Siouz^  numbering,  males,  515;  females,  590;  total,  ],105,  all  of  whom 
come  under  the  civilizing  influences  of  the  agency ;  and  although  their  advancement  is  not 
all  that  we  would  wish,  still  theie  has  been  a  steady  and  wholespme  improvement,  and  a  very 
perceptible  change  for  the  better,  in  their  manners,  habits,  and  customs  during  the  year. 

employ  :6s,  etc. 

The  prescribed  limit  for  eirploj^s  at  this  agency  and  the  small  salaries  allowed  make  it 
difficult  to  retain  in  the  service  the  proper  kind  of  persons.  Employ^  of  an  Indian  agency, 
apart  from  being  ekilled  in  the  diflerent  branches  of  labor  that  they  are  called  u))on  to  per- 
form, should  be  men  of  the  best  morale,  and  should  have  tact  to  control  and  instruct  the  In- 
dians, for  Indians  are  close  obseivers  and  will  readily  imitate,  and  the  example  set  by  a  moral, 
patient,  and  efficient  corps  of  employes  exerts  a  wholesome  influence  among  them,  and  snch 
men  should  receive  compensation  corresponding  with  these  necessary  qualifications. 

The  reduction  in  the  pay  of  interpreters  is  undoubtedly  an  injury  to  the  service,  as  there  is 
no  ether  employ^  whose  good  or  bad  influence  is  so  perceptible,  and  above  all  other  em- 
ployes a  thoroughly  reliable  interpreter  is  requisite,  for  through  him  all  public  business  with 
the  Indians  is  transacted,  agency  matters  of  every  kind  explained,  their  petty  quarrels  and 
jealousies  settled,  and  it  is  most  important  in  all  cases  that  the  agent's  exact  meaning  be  cor- 
rectly conveyed  to  the  Indians.  It,  therefore,  requires  a  person  of  intelligence ;  and  at  an 
agencv  where  the  Indians  are  cEgaged  in  agricultural  and  other  civilized  pursuits,  the  serv- 
ices of  an  interpreter  are  almost  constantly  brought  into  requisition,  and  with  interpreters 
being  obliged  to  subsist  themselves  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  procure  the  services  of  a  com- 

fetent  person  for  the  salary  allowed,  **  $300  per  annum.'*  There  are  men  to  be  found  in  all 
ndian  countries  who  will  serve  regardless  of  the  salary  allowed;  but, as  a  rule, such  men 
are  of  that  class  whose  example  is  detrimental  to  civilization,  and  whose  influence  is  often 
exercised  in  the  wrong  direction. 

educational  and  sanitary. 

The  industrial  boarding*schoo1,  under  the  charge  of  four  sisters  of  charity,  (Gray  Nuns 
of  Montreal,)  has  been  in  successful  operation  during  the  year,  with  an  aversge  attendance 
of  45  scholars,  all  that  our  present  building  can  accommodate.  The  progress  made  by  the 
pupils  in  the  difi'erent  brunches  i«  very  satisfactory.  The  girls,  apart  from  their  Sioux  and 
English  studies,  are  instructed  in  knitting,  sewing,  cutting  and  making  clothing,  garments, 
&c. ;  they  are  slso  trained  in  general  housework.  The  boys  are  apr,  and  learn  readily. 
Many  of  the  children  show  a  willingness  to  receive  insti notions  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  white  man's  ways  that  is  very  commendable ;  and  where  the  children  have  attended 
school  regularly,  their  progress  in  the  common  branches  has  been  highly  gratifying.  They 
excel  in  writing,  learning  to  form  letters  with  elegance  and  ease,  but  they  are  dull  in  mathe- 
matics, which  Mwdy  sf  ems  more  difficult  than  any  other  for  them  to  comprehend ;  and  with 
this  exception  their  advancement  will  compare  favorably  with  full-blooded  white  children  of 
any  neignborhood.  When  the  children  can  be  kept  at  school  constantly,  (as  was  the  case 
here  last  year,)  and  the  parents  be  permitted  to  visit  them  only  at  intervals,  it  is  beneficial 
to  both  parents  and  children ;  they  should  be  kept  separated  as  much  as  possible,  at  least 
until  the  child  can  learn  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  diflierence  between  a  life  of  civil- 
ization and  plenty  and  one  of  wretchedness  and  poverty.  They  begin  to  understand  this 
difference  from  the  fact  that  a  vacation  was  given  during  the  month  of  July,  when  10  of  the 
scholars  remained  at  the  school  rather  than  go  home.  They  made  a  shoit  call  at  their  homes, 
visited  a  few  relatives,  and  returned  to  the  school.  Everything  connected  with  this  school 
is  80  regular  and  orderly,  and  the  siKters,  who  are  devoted  to  their  charge,  are  so  gentle 
and  kind,  that  the  pupils  are  greatly  atthched  to  them.  They  are  beloved  by  the  children 
and  esteemed  by  the  Indians,  who  treat  them  with  marked  respect.  These  good  sisters  are 
doing  a  noble  work  among  the^e  people,  and  will  succeed  in  impressing  upon  the  minds  of 
many  a  true  knowledge  of  civilized  life. 

The  school  is  conducted  with  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  bat  $1,250  per  annum,  which 
amount  includes  medical  treatment  and  care  of  the  sick,  one  of  the  sisters  being  the  agency 
physician.  The  subsistence  and  clothing  of  the  pupils  is  exclusive  of  the  above,  which  sup- 
plies are  issued  from  the  agency  stores,  and  will  approximate  about  $2,^50  annually. 
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There  is  a  wonderful  cbuage  tivaon^  these  Indians  in  regard  to  ednoatloii ;  thvy  h«|^ 
now  to  understand  the  advantaf^e  it  affords,  and  are  heinp^  siowlj  oonyinced  that  their  fatm 
prosperity  depends  in  a  great  measure  upou  the  education  of  their  children,  and  nanv  m 
now  willing  to  have  their  children  attend  school  who  two  years  ago  strongly  opposed  ft  I 
would  therefore  again  (as  in  my  last  year's  report)  respectfully  urge  the  Importanea  of  am 
addition  to  our  present  school-building,  where  more  children  can  be  admiiled.  Tnia  tkmSilj 
(as  well  as  justice  to  the  Indians)  demands  that  we  endeavor  to  make  of  the  ririnff  g«ww» 
tion  peaceable  citisens ;  and  in  order  to  do  so  we  mu^t  teach  them  to  adopt  eiTiliaea  oeeopa* 
tions,  and  the  surest  method  is  in  educating  the  children,  and  this  can  only  be  done  Ihroi^ik 
•  boarding-school,  as  a  day- school  is  inadequate  to  attain  this  desired  end. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  has  been  good ;  no  epidemic  disease  baa  prarailad; 
nevertheless,  51  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  year,  against  71  births.  The  uMrlalltj  is 
l^preatest  among  children  from  their  infancy  until  they  are  3  or  4  years  of  age.   This  ia 


principally  from  exposure,  and  want  of  proper  care  when  sick.  Scrofula  and  pnlinooaiT 
aflbctions  are  the  prevailing  diseases  among  the  grown  people.  Hemorrhage  of  toe  Ini^  it 
quite  frequent  ana  generally' proves  fatal,  owing  to  their  strong  faith  in  their  own  medldDa, 
onlv  coming  for  medical  assistance  when  their  own  remedies  have  fmled,  and  after  the 
patient  has  become  much  weakened.  They  do  not  get  the  nursinff  and  care  that  is 
aary  t  and  medicines  are  seldom  administered  as  prescribed  by  the  physician. 

The  superstitions  of  the  Indians  make  it  a  difficult  matter  to  treat  the  sick  at  tliair 
with  any  degree  of  success ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  ono  requiring 
patience,  determination,  and  tact,  to  improve  the  habits  and  customs  practiced  lor  geneia- 
tions ;  and  it  is  not  from  the  old  or  full-grown  that  we  can  hope  for  an^  permanent  ciianga. 
While  they  may  become  tractable  and  ol^ient,  as  they  do.  still  they  will  adhere  to  Hiair  old 
superstitious  practices.  This  applies  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  sSck,  IJuj  setting 
aside  the  white  man's  remedies  ror  their  old  incantations,  singing,  &.c  It  la  tbermia  only 
through  the  risin||[  genemtion.  that  we  can  hope  for  any  permanent  improvement,  and  our 
efforts  should  be  m  that  direction.  I  would  tnerefore  respectfully  recommend  tho  bnUding 
of  an  addition  to  the  boarding-sohool  at  the  earliest  practicable  day,  when  more  diildrsn  can 
be  admitted  for  instruction,  and  where  a  part  of  this  sddition  can  be  used  as  a  hospitaUwsurd* 
wtiere  all  sick  of  the  reservation  can  be  brought  and  cared  for.  Proper  remedies  and  nourish- 
ment could  then  be  administered,  much  suffering  and  misery  alleviated,  and  many  lives 
thereby  prolonged  that  would  otherwise  find  premature  gmves. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

This  agency  is  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  the  mission  is  undw 
the  charge  of  the  Rev.  L.  Benin,  who  has  services  every  week-day  throughout  the  year,  at 
€  oVlock  in  the  morning.  This  service  is  held  in  the  chapel  at  the  school,  which  is  seven 
miles  distant  from  the  agency,  and  is  more  central,  and  contiguous  to  the  Indian  settle- 
menta.  Service  is  held  at  the  8amu  place  every  Sunday  morning  at  9  o*clock,  and  at  the 
agency  at  10^,  and  the  evening  service  of  the  Catholic  Cluirch,  together  with  instructions 
in  Sioux,  is  at  the  school-house  at  4  o*clock  p.  m.,  every  Sunday.  Wednesday  afternoons 
are  set  apart  for  instructions  and  catechism. 

The  Sisseton  Sioux  have  always  been  note4  for  their  willful  Rtnbbomess,  and  while  they 
have  but  seldom  waged  war  against  the  whites,  still  they  have  always  most  stubbornly  op- 
posed every  effort  made  toward  their  christianization ;  but  the  Kev.  Father  here  is  devoted  to 
nis  work,  and  I  can  cheerfully  say  that  there  in  a  no  more  sincere  and  zealous  missionary 
to  be  found  anywhere  among  the  Indians.     He  has,  by  pursuing  a  strict  line  of  justice  and 

Sersevering  by  example  and  advice,  succeeded  in  bringing:  a  great  change  among  the  In- 
ians,  affecting  all,  but  more  noticeable  with  some,  who  now  frequently  »sk  explanations  of 
many  things  pertaining  to  religion,  heretofore  unnoticed  by  them. 

There  is  aUo  a  different  feelmg  manifested  in  their  attention  during  divine  service.  This 
iotereet  is  slowlv  but  gradually  increasing,  and  the  numbers  in  regular  attendance  are  also 
increasing,  while  very  few  object  to  their  children  being  instructed  in  the  white  man's  reli- 

fioa.  Twenty-six  males  and  16  females  have  been  baptized  during  the  year,  and  I  feel  satis- 
ed  that  the  missionary  work  so  well  begun  promisoH  better  in  the  near  future.  It  of  course 
requires  patience  and  firmness  to  instruct  these  people,  but  by  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
past  year  the  improvement  is  so  visible  that  I  am  fully  convinced  ourlaoors  are  not  in  vain, 
and  that  the  Indian  race  can  yet  with  judicious  training  and  proper  management,  under  the 
present  humane  policy  of  our  Government,  become  useful  citizens  of  the  different  States  in 
which  they  reside. 

AGRICULTURAL  ADVANOEMKNT. 

Ttw  feasibility  of  the  Indians  (at  least  of  tbis  reservation)  becoming  self-supporting  at 
no  very  distant  day  will  be  seen  by  the  following: 

During  the  year  the  Indians  have  cut,  hauled,  and  built  into  good  substantial  staked  and 
ridered  fence  I^3,3iN)  rails,  making  1,650  rods  new  fence  constructed;  they  have  cut  538 
cords  of  wood  for  the  post  trader,  and  1,200  cords  for  the  agency,  school,  and  saw-milL 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  wood  used  by  themselves  for  fuel.  They  cut  and  hauled  to  the  saw- 
mill 7 13  oak  logs,  making  39,500  feet  of  lumber ;  they  have  plowed,  with  the  assiatanea 
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of  the  agency  employes,  all  the  old  land  apon  the  reservation  that  had  ever  heen  cultivated 
before,  about  50  acres  of  which  had  lain  idle  last  year  for  want  of  seed  :  they  also  broke  75 
«cre8  of  new  land  and  planted  it  all  with  the  exception  of  the  last  30  acres  broken  ;  they 
have  built  57  lofif-hoases,  and  40  log-stables,  daring  the  year. 

The  early  part  of  this  season  was  not  favorable  for  corn,  beans,  &c.,  the  spring  being 
iate  and  cold,  and  the  early  part  of  tlie  sammer  very  wet ;  there  was  a  heavy  rrost  on  the 
8th  of  June  that  killed  all  early  plants,  pampkins.  sauash,  beans,  &.c.  The  com  was  also 
badly  damaged,  and  portions  of  it  entirely  killed,  tne  weather  following  being  rainy  and 
cold.  Most  of  that  damaged  recovered,  but  the  cold  weather  continued  until  the  middle,  of 
July,  which  makes  harvesting  much  later  than  usual.  Fortunately  the  weather  has  been 
exceedingly  hot  for  the  past  four  wef'ks,  and  has  been  so  favorable  that  all  crops  not  killed 
outright  oy  the  June  frost  promise  a  large  yield,  and  if  we  are  noi  visited  by  an  early 
frost  within  the  next  two  weeks  our  harvest  will  be  bountiful.  We  estimate  our  crops, 
none  being  gathered,  as  follows:  Com,  6,000  bushels;  potatoes,  10.500  bushels;  beans, 
250  bushels;  pease.  50  bushels ;  oats,  1,000  bushels;  beets,  400  bushels;  turnips,  3,000 
bushels  ;  carrots,  200  bushels  ;  parsnips,  50  bushels ;  pumpkin^,  800 ;  squash,  1,000  ;  and 
650  heads  of  cabbage ;  and  850  tons  hay.  This  I  consider  a  fair  showing  for  the  year, 
from  a  people  who,  only  a  few  years  ago,  were  homeless  wanderers  of  the  plains. 

The  cattle  and  pigs  contracted  for  last  May  have  been  received  and  issued  to  the  Indians  ; 
16  yoke  of  oxen,  50  cows,  with  14  calves,  2  bulls,  and  187  pigs.  These  Indians  now  own 
60  yoke  of  working-cattle,  with  wagons  for  the  same.  These  were  the  first  cows  and  pigs 
that  they  ever  received,  and  as  an  Indian  requires  something  to  stimulate  him  to  labor,  these 
cattle  have  been  an  incentive  to  many  who  have  attended  closely  to  their  work  during  the  year, 
knowing  that  only  the  most  deserving  and  industrious  would  receive  the  stock.  The  Indian 
In  his  aboriginal  state  has  few  cAres  for  the  morrow,  indifferent  as  to  the  future,  and  very 
improvident ;  but  when  once  he  feels  himself  burdened  wi  th  cares  and  responsibilities,  he 
occupies  his  time  entirely  differently ;  attends  closer  to  his  work  and  becomes  more  prosper- 
otis.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  the  issuing  of  cows,  pigs,  and  other  stock,  adapted  to 
the  different  localities,  to  Indians  who  prove  themselves  w  orthy  of  the  trial.  Thev  need  but 
little  training  in  caring  for  stock,  as  they  take  readily  to  that  occupation,  and  such  domestic 
caree  have  a  powerful  civilizing  influence. 

RECOMMENDATION. 

This  reservation  is  but  partially  surveyed,  the  township-lines  being  located,  with  two  town- 
shins  subdivided  into  quarter  sections ;  and  as  it  is  a  source  of  much  annoyance  to  the  agent, 
ana  one  of  much  trouble  and  ill  feeling  among  the  Indians,  caused  by  trespassing  upon 
each  other's  claims,  and  each  claiming  the  same  right  until  the  lines  are  properly  located,  I 
would  therefore  recommend  the  completion  of  the  survey  as  early  as  practicable  next  spring, 
and  that  at  least  three  townships  (where  the  principal  settlements  are)  be  Hubdivided  into 
40-acre  tracts,  so  that  each  family  can  thereby  have  a  piece  of  timbered  land,  and  that  the 
improvements  made  by  individuals  can  then  be  held  by  themselves ;  and  that  a  certificate  of 
allotment  be  issued  to  ludianp  who  locate  upon  individual  claims,  and  that  the  fifth  article  of 
the  treaty  with  these  Indians  be  modified  so  as  to  grant  to  the  head  of  any  family  or  single 
person  over  the  age  of  21  years,  who  shall  occupy  and  improve  his  claim,  a  patent  for  the 
same  as  soon  as  he  has  25  acres  under  cultivation. 

Indians  are  a  people  who  have  but  few  quarrels  among  themselves,  being  much  more  or- 
derly and  peaceable  than  the  same  number  of  whites.  Where  could  1,100  white  men  be 
found  who  would  live  together  without  any  restraint  of  civil  law,  as  these  Indians  do  f  While 
this  trait  in  the  Indian  nature  and  disposition  is  commendable,  still  they  should  not  be  left 
to  be  governed  without  some  uniform  system  to  apply  at  all  agencies.  There  being  no  law 
to  protect  the  property  of  an  Indian,  or  bis  individual  rights  from  other  Indians,  nothing  by 
which  crime  can  be  punished,  the  agent  is  therefore  powerless  excepting  what  he  can  accom- 
plish by  moral  suasion,  as  it  is  not  always  a  wise  policy  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  upon 
them.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  take  early  action  in  this  important  matter,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary that  some  uniform  laws  for  the  government  of  Indians  adapted  to  thu  present  needs  be 
enacted.  It  would  greatly  assist  agents  in  their  arduous  duties  and  facilitate  the  good  work 
^oing  on,  and  gradually  prepare  the  Indian  for  citizenship. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  treated  at  some  length  upon  the  evil  wrought  among  the  Indi- 
ans by  their  traffic  in  ponies.  This  was  before  I  was  aware  of  the  intention  of  the  Govem- 
ment  to  dismount  the  Indians.  I  was  much  pleased  when  I  learned,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber last,  that  such  was  then  to  be  done  at  some  of  the  agencies.  I  would  further  suggest 
that  all  frontier  Indians  be  dismounted  and  disarmed,  except  those  who  the  agents  from  their 
personal  knowledge  could  recommend  to  be  allowed  to  retain  one  or  more  ponies;  but  in 
taking  this  property  an  inventory  of  the  same  should  be  taken,  and  when  sold  the  proceeds 
be  expendea  for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals. 

The  Executive  order  prohibiting  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Indians  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  one  that  should  be  strictly  enforced  throughout  the  Indian  country ; 
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Irat  with  the  enforaement  of  tU«  oider  luefkil  tools  and  ngriciiltanil  JmphiMfli  ihtoM  liki 
Hat  place  of  powdor  and  lead,  and  the  Indians  instructed  liow  to  use  them.    If  OBl^r  •  ■■& 
portion  of  the  time  wasted  in  the  precarioos  hnnt  was  turned  to  a  stable  meaM  «f  HianhssJ, 
it  would  return  tenfold  to  the  Indian,  and  be  a  means  of  more  rapid  pnmiesa  in  Ike  drffii^ 
tlon  of  the  different  tribes.    The  excitement  of  the  chase  tends  to  mter  Uieir  w3d  lad 
untamed  natures ;  but  without  means  of  continuing  in  this  they  can  be  biooi^l  vpra  m  na- 
ervation.  Then  constrain  them  to  live  within  its  confines :  compel  all  chUdnn  of  pio»sr  ifes 
to  attend  school;  issue  nothing  to  able-bodied  Indians  except  in  pajmeot  fbr  labor  f«- 
formed  or  produce  deliTered ;  and  make  them  amenable  to  the  laws.    With  thia  nyslsm,  I 
believe  the  Indian  problem  would  soon  be  soWed,  and  the  Indian  beoome  a  oaefiii  dtfMBi,  a 
man  among  men,  differing  from  others  only  bj  bdng  an  American  dtiaen  of  aatiTa  oti|^ 
I  am,  sir,  yerr  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMBS  McLAUOHIiIK, 
Vmked  StaCw  MKm  jf  <Mrt. 
The  CoMxnflioHER  op  Ikduv  Affairs. 


Flandrbait  Special  Aobhct, 

Qrtemwooi^  Dmk.,  AmgwM  ti^  IS77. 

8m :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  fourth  annual  report  of  Flandraaa  ageoey : 

It  is  now  eight  years  since  a  tew  families  of  the  Sautee  Sioux  left  their  aRieiiey«  aiid« 
coming  to  Fimndremut  took  homesteads  on  vacant  Government  land,  which  the  BImx  ttmij 
of  \9&  gave  them  leave  to  do.  For  four  vears  they  had  no  Government  suparrlskw.  Then 
for  a  few  months  the  Sisseton  agent  was  instructed  to  look  after  them,  and  now  fiir  over 
three  years,  in  connection  with  my  work  there  aa  missionary  of  the  Preabvteriaii  Gluireha  I 
have  been  commissioned  by  the  Government  as  special  agent  to  them.  To  thb  lattsr  walk 
I  devote  the  smaller  portion  of  my  time,  receiving  a  correspondingly-small  remunarattoR. 
It  miffht  appear  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  an  agent  devote  his  wiiole  time  to  then,  and 
doubtless  some  things  would  be  better  done ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  mighty  and  I  think 
would,  only  put  further  off  their  civilised  independence,  for  which  we  are  an^ualy  striv- 
ing. It  is  rather  my  hope  that  an  agent  will  not  be  needed  for  these  Indians  mora  thaa  ons 
or  two  years  longer,  after  which  the  teacher  might  report  to  some  other  agent,  who  eould  ^te 
do  any  other  necessary  business. 

These  Indians  are  now  citisens,  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  country  the  srrm  aa  their 
white  neighbors,  and  for  this  protection  they  willingly  pay  taxes,  so  that  the  agent  has  Uttto 
magisterial  work  to  do.  The  Indians  all  dress  like  citizens,  and  can  chop,  plow,  mow, 
drive  oxeo,  or  do  any  other  common  work  on  a  farm,  and  some  of  them  can  run  a  reaper  or 
thraslfiDg-machine.  Instead  of  Govemmont  paying  a  farmer  to  show  them  how  to  plow  er 
to  raise  wheat  for  them  to  eat;  instead  of  furnishing  a  blacksmith  to  mend  their  wagons, 
or  a  tinner  to  make  coffee-pots  for  them  to  drink  Government  coffee  out  of;  instead  oi  lay- 
ing down  before  them  flour  and  pork,  and  coffee  and  tea,  and  sagar  and  rice,  and  beans,  and 
telling  them  to  eat  and  be  filled  with  that  for  which  their  brows  have  not  sweat,  it  is  muck 
better  to  say  to  them,  **  Arise,  and  take  care  of  your8elves  like  men.** 

We  have  used  every  effort  to  prepare  these  Indians  for  this  step.  Those  things  wbidi 
they  can  snpplv  themselves  with  nave  been  gradually  cut  off,  and  such  things  purchased  si 
would  enable  them  to  earn  something  more.  No  clothing  has  been  furnished  tnem  by  Gov- 
ernment the  past  year.  Comparatively  little  food  has  been  furnished  them ;  the  total 
amount  being  248  sacks  (96  pounds)  of  flour  and  3,000  jpounds  of  bacon.  We  hope  not  to 
be  compelled  to  ask  any  food  for  them  this  year.  Some  farming  implements  and  stock  will 
be  needed  for  several  years  to  come ;  but  ultimately,  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  very  many 
years,  the  care  of  the  General  GU>vernment  over  these  Indians  may  be  confined  to  their 

EDUCATION. 

The  change  which  the  Indians  have  undergone  in  the  last  twenty  years  from  wild  heathta 
cu8toniH  to  civilized  Christian  life  is  so  sudden  and  great  that  there  is  much  danger  of  rete- 
tion  and  relapse.  To  guard  against  this  and  enable  them  to  fill  their  new  position,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  their  mind8  bo  thoroughly  drilled  and  greatly  enlarged.  Without  this  we  know 
they  will  not  succeed.  We  have  therefore  dune  all  we  could  fur  the  day-school  under  our 
charge.  It  has  been  in  session  J8G  days,  and  averaged  15  during  that  time.  One  month 
it  averaged  \i^y ;  but  during  the  spring  months  the  stormy  weather  and  swollen  streams  krat 
most  of^the  scholars  away,  so  the  attendance  was  very  small.  There  are  many  of  tne 
children  hero  who  live  so  far  away  they  cannot  attend  at  all.  I  think  all  is  not  being  done 
that  should  be  for  the  education  of  this  people.  In  order  that  more  of  the  children  maybe 
brought  together  and  that  they  may  be  taught  English,  I  think  a  boarding-school  should  be 
established  at  as  early  an  opportunity  as  the  means  can  be  secured.  Another  excellent 
plan  for  elevating  them  would  be  to  send  off  a  few  of  the  best  scholars  tj  complete  their 
education  at  the  East :  and  I  recommend  both  these  plans  for  your  consideration. 
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THE  CROPS. 

For  several  years  these  Indians  have  lost  nearly  all  their  crops  by  g^rasshoppe rs.  One 
year  a^o  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Dakota  Indian  churches,  it  was  resolved  that 
special  prayer  should  be  made  for  the  stay  of  this  plague.  Many  of  the  American  churches 
united  with  them  in  this  resolution,  and  the  governor  of  Dakota,  beiog  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  was  pleased  to  appoint  a  special  oky  of  prayer  for  this  object.  The  day  was 
observed  with  great  earnestness  by  this  people.  And  now  it  is  with  profound  gratitude  I 
record  the  fact  that  the  prayers  of  this  people  have  been  heard.  The  grasshoppers,  thou^^b 
often  seen  hovering  arounol,  have  been  staved  by  Supreme  Power,  and  a  most  bountiful 
harvest  rewards  all  those  who  have  had  faith  to  labor. 

As  near  as  we  can  estimate,  this  people  will  have  4,000  bushels  of  wheat,  3,300  bushels 
of  potatoes,  2,000  bushels  of  corn,  besiaes  smaller  vegetables. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


JOHN  P.  WILLIAMSON, 
United  Slates  Special  Indian  J  gent. 


Fort  Berthold,  Dakota,  August  23,  1877. 

Sir:  Iu  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  you  herewith  my  first 
ftnnnal  report,  covering  the  seven  months  of  mj  administration. 

The  three  tribes,  Artekaree^  Oros  Ventre^  and  Mandan  Indians,  belonging  to  this  afrency, 
have  generally  been  very  peaceably  inclined,  and  have  had  the  reputation  for  years  of  being 
friendly  to  the  whites,  ana  receiving  with  a  considerable  degree  or  contentment  the  stippUes 
the  Government  annually  sends  to  them,  and  which  the  agent  weekly  issues ;  further  than 
that  only  a  slow  progp'ess  has  been  made  for  these  three  tribes,  numbering  about  1,390  per- 
sons, since  they  came  under  the  care  of  the  Government. 

The  condition  and  habits  of  these  Indians  differ  but  little  from  that  of  other  tribes.  They 
are  still  in  their  savage  state;  have  but  little  regard  for  schools  or  religious  teaching;  in 
some  instances  bury  their  dead  on  scaffolds,  the  body  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  with  hoe,  pipe, 
or  hatchet  placed  near  for  use  in  the  spirit-land,  and  they  have  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
same  religious  ceremonies,  medicine-dances,  feasts,  and  fasts  thfbt  they  have  had  for  centu- 
vies ;  but  the  confidence  in  their  medicine-men  is  slowly  disappearing,  and  occasionally  one 
DQore  intelligent  and  observing  than  the  others  rises  above  any  pleasure  or  faith  in  the 
saperstitions  of  his  fathers  and  seeks  the  instruction  to  be  found  at  the  meetings  of  the  mis- 
sionary. 

civilization:  is  it  possible? 

This  is  a  question  that  is  being  asked  throughout  the  country  with  considerable  doubt  as 
to  a  favorable  answer.  I  came  here  with  the  advice  of  friends  with  a  full  determination  to 
advance  these  Indians  to  a  much  higher  plane  of  civilization  than  they  had  hitherto  occupied, 
or  fully  satisfy  myself  that  it  could  not  oe  done.  Having  had  many  and  severe  obstacles 
to  overcome  for  the  last  ten  years  in  missionary  work  in  Minnesota,  I  expected  none  the  less 
in  my  efforts  for  civilizing  these  Indians.  No  great  good  is  ever  accomplished  without  great 
sacrifice,  and  toil  long  continued  iind  patient.  Probably  nowhere  is  this  principle  mure  com- 
pletely verified  than  among  the  Indians.  Obstacles  grave  and  almost  insurmountable  have 
oeen  discovered  here,  but  by  far  the  major  part  of  them  are  due  not  to  the  Indians  them- 
selves but  the  system  of  government  tbey  have  experienced,  and  the  wretched  teaching  and 
more  wretched  r xample  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  miserable  whites  with  whom 
they  constantly  come  in  contact.  Some  efficient  and  practicable  means  should  be  used  by 
Government  to  prevent  the  demoralizing  influence  of  these  men,  of  all  classes  of  Hociety, 
from  the  vilest  tramps,  who  secrete  themselves  in  the  Indian  village  for  lust,  to  those  of 
outward  respectability  who  have  no  higher  motive  than  **  making  money." 

But  with  these  obstacles  we  find  many  encouragements.  The  willingness  of  these  Indians, 
both  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  to  work  far  exceeded  my  expectations,  whenever  the  same 
inducement  was  held  out  to  them  that' was  held  out  to  white  men.  Here,  then,  was  hope, 
and  it  was  determined  to  push  this  important  help  to  civilization. 

Men  and  women  were  aided,  as  far  as  possible,  to  put  in  a  variety  of  crops  for  themselves. 
Some  ot  the  ground  was  plowed  for  them  with  agency  teams,  which  thev  carefully  pre- 
pared afterward,  and  planted  each  for  himself.  Hundreds  of  acres  which  the  agency  could 
not  plow  were  prepared  and  planted  with  the  hoe  alone. 

A  large  tract  of  bottom  land,  hitherto  cultivated,  was  submerged  during  planting-time  by 
the  Missouri,  diminishing  the  acreage  somewhat  from  last  year.  This  was  still  more  dimin- 
ished by  the  departure  of  a  large  number  through  fear  of  small-pox,  which  appeared  within 
sixteen  miles  oi  this  post,  and  it  was  feared,  at  one  time,  that  the  crops  of  the  Indians  would 
guffer  for  want  of  care  on  this  a  count;  but  the  summons  to  return,  when  all  danger  from 
mall- pox  was  passsd,  was  promptly  heeded,  and  the  growing  crops  received  immediate  care. 
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and,  notwithstandiDg  the  diminished  acreaf^  the  yield  of  all  kinds  of  prodoee  will  be  larger 
than  usnal,  having  escaped  the  grasshopper  pest  which  so  often  deysstates  this  ooantrj. 

Benides  the  farming  interest,  many  Indians  have  extended  their  labors  in  tha  dinetion  of 
wood-chopping  on  both  sides  of  the  Mi«soari  for  50  miles,  and  I  estimate  that  Indians  hsfs 
cnt,  for  the  agency  and  themselves,  at  least  two  thousand  cords  of  wood  dnrlDg  the  year. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  BRICK. 

It  was  early  ascertiuned  after  my  arrival  that  a  new  and  more  permanent  braneh  of  in- 
dnstry  was  needed  to  fnmish  employment  to  the  many  Indians  who  come  begging  fbr  wmk. 
Accordingly,  permission  was  received  from  the  Department,  on  my  recommendation,  lor 
trying  the  manufacture  of  brick,  and  a  skilled  brick -maker  was  engaiged  to  eiamlne  aU  the 
clays  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agencv,  who  reported,  after  repeated  trlMS,  the  impossiblHty  dT 
mstking  good  brick  from  any  of  the  clay.  But,  being  unwilling  that  so  important  a  bruieh 
of  industry  should  be  given  up,  1  urged  him  to  try  again.  The  result  of  his  labor  was  so  en- 
couraging that  I  decided  to  proceed  with  the  manufacture  of  a  kiln  of  50,000  as  soon  as  ar- 
rangements could  be  made. 

About  the  middle  of  June  work  was  commenced  by  a  foreman  and  his  assistant,  and  a 
larf^  number  of -Indians.  The  labor,  at  first  encouraging,  yielded  scarcely  any  nwaid 
owing  to  the  diflBculty  in  overcoming  the  efiect  of  the  alkali  and  quicksand ;  bnt  after  le- 
peated  trials  a  clay  was  found  which  has  produced  a  superior  brick.  The  Indians  worked 
In  the  clay  far  better  than  was  anticipated,  and  with  skilled  direction  I  think  they  wlU  be  abls» 
another  year,  to  manufacture  brick  for  their  own  houses,  which  they  Yerj  mneh  need.  The 
plan  now  is,  with  the  approval  and  co-operation  of  the  Department, to  get  the  Indians  out  of 
their  damp  and  dirty  hovels  into  a  new  town  made  of  wood  and  brick  of  their  own  mana- 
facture,  each  familv  to  have  a  lot  of  from  4  to  10  acres,  according  to  willingnees  and 
ability  to  cultivate  thoroughlv.  A  few  may  be  induced  to  locate  on  Uuwer  hnvm,  prorldsd 
they  can  k>e  convinced  that  toeir  old  enemies,  the  Sioux,  will  not  despoil  them  of  the  frnlts  of 
their  labor— a  di£Bcult  thing  to  do  so  long  as  Sitting  Bull  remains  unpunished  witUn  150 
miles  of  their  village. 

THB  SCHOOL. 


Owing  to  the  necessity  of  occupying  a  room  in  a  private  house  for  school,  and  the 
of  a  large  number  of  Indians  during  the  summer,  tne  number  of  scholars  in  altendanee  hss 
not  been  large,  but  most  of  the  time  there  has  been  as  many  as  eould  be  oonreniantty  ae- 
commodated  m  so  small  a  room. 

The  teacher  has  been  faithful  in  her  endeavors  to  teach,  bat  has  labored  under  the  diffi* 
culty  of  communicating  instruction  in  three  different  languages.  To  obviate  this  somewliat, 
and  also  the  petty  aunoyances  arising  from  the  mingling  of  the  children  of  three  different 
tribes,  the  new  school-house,  28  by  56,  just  erected,  has  two  rooms,  with  folding-doors.  The 
Gros  Ventres  and  Mandaos,  who  can  understand  the  Dakota  language,  will  occupy  one 
room,  and  the  Arickarees  the  other. 

The  building  will  be  ready  for  occupation  as  soon  as  the  desks  can  be  purchased  and  put 
in  position,  and  the  painting  done.  Another  teacher  should  be  employed  at  once,  who  can 
speak  the  Dakota  language,  and  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  tunas  be  appropriated  for 
that  purpose. 

NEW  BUILDINGS. 

There  have  been  erected  during  the  past  summer  a  new  bam,  22  by  400  feet,  which  the 
Indians  are  now  filling  with  hay  at  the  rate  of  about  15  tons  per  day;  a  new  issue-room, 
22  by  120  feet,  and  a  school-house,  28  by  56  feet,  all  costing  the  Government  fiv  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

MISSIONARY  LABOR. 

Rev.  Charles  L.  Hall,  missionary  of  the  American  Board,  has  labored  fSaithfully  and  e£B- 
ciently  during  the  past  year.  The  attendance  upon  his  ministry  by  the  Indians,  althou^ 
not  large,  has  been  encouraging.  His  visitation  of  the  sick,  teaching  the  young  men  m 
school,  and  his  general  demeanor  among  the  Indians,  is  not  only  winning  their  confidence, 
but  proving  an  efiicient  help  to  the  agent  in  the  work  of  governing  and  civilising  them. 

Mrs.  Hall,  understanding  the  Dakota,  is  a  very  efiicient  helper  m  any  plan  which  has  for 
its  object  the  highest  good  of  these  tribes. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  am  not  discouraged  yet,  but  firmly  believe  that,  in 
time,  with  proper  sacrifice  and  toil,  these  Indians  may  be  slowly  advanced  to  the  position 
of  good  citizens  of  this  Government ;  and  one  of  the  most  efiicient  helps  to  this  end  will  be  an 
act  of  Congress  making  them  such,  subject  to  all  the  laws  and  privileges  of  white  people. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EH.  ALDEN, 
United  StaUM  Auftea  Ag^mt. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Lower  BRULt  Agbncy,  Dakota, 

August  24,  1877. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  infltraciions  contained  in  office  circular  of  Jaly  10,  1877,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
under  my  charg^e : 

In  obedirnce  to  office-letter  of  August  21, 1876,  I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  lfc76,  relieving  my  predecessor,  Thomas  A.  Reily,  who  transferred  to  me  all  the 
public  property  in  his  possession.  I  found  that  he  had  removed  most  of  the  subsistence- 
stores  and  other  property  to  the  location  selected  by  him  at  the  mouth  of  American  Creek 
for  the  site  of  the  new  agency,  and  at  which  place  the  new  buildings  had  been  erected;  on 
the  18th  September,  ]876,  I  removed  everything  (two  buildings  excepted)  from  the. old  to 
the  new  location,  thus  abandoning  the  former  entirely  as  an  agency. 

The  Lower  Brul4  Sioux  Indians,  who  are  attached  to  this  agency,  have  always  been  esti- 
mated as  numbering  1,800  persons,  but  upon  taking  a  census  of  those  present  at  the  agency 
in  December  last,  I  found  only  1,056  persons.  Since  then  a  few  have  returned  home  from 
Spotted-Tail  Agency,  so  that  on  July  ),  when  I  correcte(l  my  census-roll,  I  found  that  there 
were  1.160  here,  and  146  persons  whose  names  appeared  on  the  December  roll  were  reported 
as  being  at  Spotted  Tail  agency,  making  in  all  1,306  persons  accounted  for.  It  is  claimed 
by  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  this  tribe  that  nearly  700  persons  belonging liere  are  now,  and 
have  been  for  several  years  pas',  living  among  the  Upper  Brul6  Sioux  at  the  Spotted  Tail 
agency,  Nebraska,  and  they  are  very  anxious  that  these  Indians  should  return  home. 
Therefore,  I  would  respeci fully  recommend  that  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  have  them 
brought  back  to  their  proper  agency,  as,  so  long  as  they  remain  where  they  are,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  me  to  prevent  others  from  joining  them. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  Indians  has  been  orderly,  peaceful,  and  quiet,  and  there  have 
been  no  complaints,  that  I  am  aware  of,  made  against  them  by  any  of  the  white  settlera 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency.  This  fact  I  regard  as  being  an  improvement  on  their 
part,  as  the  Lower  Brul6s  have  for  years  past  had  the  name  of  being  a  wild  and  restless 
band ;  but  my  experience  among  them  convinces  me  that  they  are  both  willing  and  ready 
to  settle  down  to  the  white  man's  way.  There  are  few  of  our  Indians  at  the  agency  proper^ 
the  greater  portion  of  the  tribe  being  located  on  White  River;  four  of  the  bands  at  the 
mouth,  and  five  up  the  valley  of  that  river. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  thirty  new  log-houses  have  been  erected  in  these  camp8^ 
the  Indians  doing  all  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  putting  in  the  doors  and  windows, 
which  was  done  by  the  agency  carpenter,  this  being  the  only  expense  that  was  incurred 
by  the  Government  in  their  erection.  I  have  also  finished  in  the  same  way  twenty  houses, 
which  were  erected  years  since  by  the  Indians,  but  never  occupied  by  them  for  the  want  ol 
doors  and  windows.  Fifty  good  cook-stoves  have  been  given  to  those  Indians  actually 
living  in  houses.  Logs  are  already  cut  for  many  more  houses,  but  our  Indians  find  great 
trouble  in  hauling  them  to  the  ditferent  camps,  having  so  few  wagons  among  them.  I  trust 
that  in  a  few  years  this  entire  tribe  will  substitute  the  log-cabin  for  the  cloth  lod^e  now  used 
by  them. 

The  Indians  living  at  the  mouth  of  White  River,  and  those  in  the  camp  near  the  agency 
buildings,  are  about  the  only  ones  that  have  done  any  farming,  they  having  had  fields- 
opened  for  them  several  years  since.  Quite  a  number  planted  little  patches  here  and  there, 
which  they  prepared  with  the  hoe,  so  that  altogether  I  estimate  that  about  one  hundred  acres 
were  planted  with  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  seeds,  and  from  the  present  appearances  of  our 
fields,  I  feel  sure  that  unless  the  grasshoppers  visit  the  agency  again  this  summer,  our 
Indians  will  gather  a  larger  crop  than  they  have  done  for  years  past ;  this  is  the  first  year 
that  they  have  raised  potatoes,  and  although  few  of  them  planted  any,  yet  they  seem  pleased 
to  know  that  they  are  able  to  raise  them.  As  I  was  unable  to  do  any  plowing  this  springs 
owing  to  the  fact  of  my  not  having  any  oxen  until  it  was  too  late,  many  of  the  Indians  who 
would  have  planted  were  unable  to  do  so.  I  shall  open  fields  in  each  camp  this  fall,  and 
trust  that  all  will  be  able  to  plant  as  much  as  they  desire  to,  next  spring. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  our  Indians  farming  to  any  extent  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
entirely  without  oxen,  wagons,  harness,  plows,  and  other  farm-implements,  and  they  com- 

Slain  bitterly  of  their  "  Great  Father"  for  not  giving  them  these  articles,  especially  as  they 
ear  of  Indians  at  other  agencies  receiving  them,  and  they  are  constantly  asking  me,  **  Why 
cannot  we  have  them?  '*  and  when  I  urge  them  on  to  work,  their  reply  is,  **  How  can  we 
work  without  anything  to  work  with?  Give  us  what  we  need, and  you  will  see  what  we 
can  do.**  I  feel  this  is  true  to  a  great  degree,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  do  much 
work  so  long  as  they  are  without  proper  means  to  do  it  with.  I  would  recommend  that  such 
necessaries  as  cattle,  wagons,  harness,  and  the  various  farm  implements  be  given  to  them, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  result  will  be  very  gratifying,  and  during  the  coming 
year  more  work  will  be  done  here  than  evrr  has  been  accomplished  before.  1  believe  the 
Bruits  are  now  inclined  to  the  ways  of  civilization,  and  that  by  kind  and  considerate  treat- 
ment much  can  be  achieved  in  another  year.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  not  receive 
some  encouragement  from  the  Government  they  will  become  entirely  discouraged,  and  will 
not  try  to  aid  themselves. 
This  being  a  new  agency,  I  found  much  work  to  be  done,  and  only  a  few  employ^ 
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allowed  to  do  It  with.  At  the  Uma  I  aMumed  charge,  in  Septemher  laii,  nothing  had  baaa 
done  by  my  predecensor  except  to  remove  the  property  to  this  point,  which,  with  his  Hnltii 
force  of  men,  was  all  that  he  could  do.  Althoogn  yery  late  in  the  season  to  praeare  haj,I 
succeeded  in  getting  a  soffident  quantity  to  carry  our  animals  through  the  past  wintsr. 
Such  as  I  did  ^i  was  of  a  poor  quality,  and  was  found  in  the  lavinei  near  the  affeBCjf. 
Most  of  the  buildings  being  entirely  new,  Were  in  good  condition.  Those  reoMrved  from 
the  old  agency — four  in  number — I  found  unfinished  and  resUy  unfit  for  nse;  but,  with  sash 
material  as  I  have  had  at  my  command,  I  have  completed  tnem  so  as  to  be  of  sarrioa  as 
shops  snd  stables. 

Two  buildings  yet  remain  at  the  old  agency.  These  are  constructed  of  oottODWood.  and 
are  in  a  Tair  condition,  and,  if  removed,  could  be  made  of  service  here.  Permission  was 
granted  last  fall  for  their  removal,  but  so  late  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  ezeept  at  a 
great  cost ;  therefore  I  waited  until  this  summer,  and  just  as  I  was  about  to  do  this  woik 
by  contract  1  was  ordered  to  suspend  action  until  further  orders.  Having  only  one  weie- 
house  at  this  agency,  I  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  protect  all  the  property  intmated  Is 
my  charge.  I  would  recommend  that  either  the  buildiufl^s  above  referred  to  be  raasov«d,or 
new  ones  erected  in  their  place.  I  have,  in  a  special  report  to  the  Depsrtment,  staled  mil  qy 
reasons  for  this  recommendation. 

I  have  been  unable  (for  the  want  of  a  proper  building  from  which  to  issue)  tooatij  ool 
the  instructions  regarding  the  new  system  of  issuing  rations  to  heads  of  families  Instead  of 
to  bands.  I  am  anxious  to  do  this  just  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  believe  it  is  tbs  only  tnis 
mode  of  issuing  to  Indians,  as  esch  person  would  receive  his  equal  share ;  whereas,  la  the 
present  way,  many,  and  especially  the  old  and  sick,  go  without 

A  cattle-corrsl,  150  by  300  feet,  has  been  built  by  the  agency  emj^loy^,  aided  hj  m  few  of 
the  Indians.  This  is  constructed  of  logs,  and  will  do  very  well  until  I  am  able  to  inilld  one 
of  sawed  lumber.  In  connection  with  this  corral  I  have  set  up  a  pair  of  Fairbanks'  ataod* 
aid  scales,  and  am  prepared  to  weigh  all  cattle  received  at  this  agency. 

In  November  last  a  school  was  opened  at  this  agency,  under  charge  of  the  Rev.  H.  Bmti 
missionary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  attendance  has  been  good,  the  «fw» 
sge  being  25  from  that  to  the  present  time.  Such  of  the  children  as  have  attraded  ragolaify 
have  made  good  progress  in  their  studies.  These  Indians  are  favorably  inclined  toward  the 
school,  and  many  of  them  have  shown  a  lively  interest  in  the  work,  and  seem  to  be  amdoas 
to  have  their  children  instructed.  Two  school-houses,  20  by  30,  were  erected  by  the  Qof- 
emment  in  June  last,  and  as  yet  have  not  been  occupied ;  one  in  the  camp  at  the  Wf&oA  sC 
White  River,  the  other  at  Standing  Clond*s  camp,  about  7  miles  from  hers,  on  White  RIvsb 

In  June  last  a  fine  church-edifice  was  commenced  at  this  agency  and  completed  la  Jally. 
This  building  was  erected  by  the  mission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  20  by 
40  feet.  Regular  services  hnvo  been  held  here  each  Sunday  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Burt,  in  this 
morning  and  afternoou  in  Dakota  and  iu  the  evening  in  Eoglish. 

The  (general  health  of  these  Indians  has  been  goodduriDg  Ihe  past  year. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

HENRY  E.  GREGORY, 
United  States  Indian  Agmd. 

Tlie  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Rbd  Cloud  Aoency,  Nebraska, 

August  25,  1877. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  relative  to  annual  reports  of  Indian  agents,  I  hsvs 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following : 

I  first  saw  this  agency  ou  the  27th  day  of  June  last,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  July  relievsd 
Lieut.  C.  A.  Johnson,  acting  Unite i  States  Indian  agent  under  the  military  administratioa 
of  Htfairs  nt  Red  Cloud.  I  found  about  (),7U0  Indians  camped  within  a  radius  of  two  or 
tliriHi  miles  from  the  agency,  including  the  northern  bund  of  Arapahoes  and  Crasy  Horsed 
hand  of  wild  Northern  Sioux^  and  ten  or  fifteen  lodges  of  Cheyennes. 

Owing  to  the  disturbances  that  have  lately  occurred  in  this  country,  and  the  neeeasity  for 
military  interference,  the  occupation  of  the  Black  Hills  country  by  miners,  and  the  antici* 
pated  chanp^e  of  the  location  of  their  agency  to  the  MisHOuri  River,  the  Indians  keep  up  a 
fever  of  excitement;  but, notwithstanding,  I  find  them  generally  disposed  to  be  quiet  sad 
orderly,  and  whatever  may  have  been  their  desires  and  hopes,  and  however  great  their  6bs1 
disappointment,  they  have  accepted  the  situation  with  considerable  grace,  and  express  their 
determination  to  henceforth  **  travel  the  white  man'sroad.*'  (Crazy  Horse  is  an  exception, aid 
will  be  mentioned  hereafter,)  and  should  the  new  agency  be  fortunately  situated  inrefetenosts 
agriculture  and  stock-raising,  I  believe  a  large  number  will  try  and  do  something  for  thsoh 
Helves.  Many  of  them  are  now  trying  to  cultivate  patches  of  land  along  the  little  strssas 
adjacent  to  the  agency.  Some  of  them  have  used  their  hands  for  shovels  and  hoea,  and  hsfS 
shown  them  to  me  worn  and  bleeding.  My  acquaintance  with  them  has  been  brief,  and  I  fiod 
no  records  of  the  past  iu  this  office  to  assist  me  in  making  out  the  accompanying  statistifli, 
and  to  furnish  me  other  useful  information. 


I 
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It  appears  to  me,  where  these  Indians  are  now  located,  that  there  is  little  opportanitj  to 
Improve  them  in  industry  and  morals ;  nor  do  I  think  there  has  heen  any  improvement  in 
either  reMpect  daring  the  last  year,  and  for  the  followinp^  reasons  :  There  is  not  enough  til- 
lable land  to  cultivate.    The  seasons  are  generally  too  dry,  and  irrif^atingf  impracticable. 

The  active  military  operations  daring  the  past  year  have  brought  them  under  more  whole- 
some restraint,  and  driven  them  toward  civilization,  but  are  not  expected  otherwise  to  im- 
prove their  morals. 

The  settling  of  the  Black  Hills  and  country  beyond  has  opened  a  highway  through  the 
agency,  and  a  large  number  of  people  are  coming  and  going,  making  it  impossible  to  pre- 
vent trafhc  in  ardent  spirits,  arms,  and  ammunition,  horse-stealing,  ^c. 

The  agency  is  not  on  the  reservation  as  now  defined,  but  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  under 
whose  present  legislation  and  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  courts  wo  are  unable  to 
bring  crinrioals  to  justice,  and  we  are  for  all  practical  purposes  withuut  civil  law. 

The  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  moving  the  agency  has  deterred  those 
having  in  charge  more  particularly  their  educational  and  Christian  management  iruni  cum- 
menciug  operations.  Bishop  Hare  informs  me,  however,  that  he  will  provide  a  school  with- 
out further  delay ;  which  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  Indians,  and.  I  believe,  will  be  well 
attended. 

If  the  Government,  when  it  moves  this  agency,  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  them 
good  laud,  wood,  water,  and  grass,  they  will,  with  proper  assistance,  most  undoubtedly,  as  I 
said  before,  try  to  help  themselves.  Even  though  the  effort  on  their  part  may  not  be  very  en- 
ergetic at  the  start,  it  will  be  a  movement  in  the  right  direction,  and  a  great  satisfaction  to 
the  Government  and  the  friends  of  the  service,  as  well  as  relief  to  tax-payers,  to  know  that 
the  thousands  of  idle  people  they  are  now  compelled  to  support,  are  even  slowly  working 
their  way  from  pauperism  to  independence.  If  the  people  would  reflect  on  the  fact  that  the 
Sioux  were  a  few  years  ago  a  powerful,  independent,  self-sustaining  nation,  and  have  been 
brought  to  poverty  by  the  loss  of  their  country  and  the  destruction  of  their  game,  they 
would  certainly  have  charity  enough  to  be  patient,  if  they  knew  the  work  of  reconstruction 
was  radical  and  certain,  and  a  prospect  of  relief  in  the  future. 

When  I  arrived  at  this  agency,  1  found  Crazy  Horse  and  his  band,  consisting  of  aboat 
1,100  people,  encamped  two  miles  north  of  the  agency ;  he  has  in  his  band  Little  Big  Man, 
and  several  other  noted  chiefs.  Crazy  Horse  manifests  a  sullen,  morose  disposition  ;  evidently 
a  man  of  small  capacity,  brought  into  notoriety  by  his  stubborn  will  and  brute  courage.  His 
dictatorial  manners,  and  disregard  for  the  comfort  of  his  people,  have  caused  dissatisfaction 
among  thc^m,  and  his  want  of  truthfulness  with  the  military  department  has  rendered  him 
unpopular  with  the  leading  men  of  his  baud,  who  have  drawn  off  from  him,  and  say  they  are 
determined  to  carry  out  their  promise  with  Geqeral  Crook,  and  their  origiual  intention  to  obey 
orders  and  keep  the  pe^ce.  All  the  other  Sioux  bands  are  doing  well,  and  it  seems  hardly 
possible  that  they  will  ever  take  up  arms  again. 

About  1,100  Arapahoes  under  Black  Coal  are  attached  to  this  agency,  and  camped  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  they  are  most  thoroughly  subjugated,  peaceable,  aud  obedient  to  every  order ; 
they  will  submit  to  almost  anything  rather  than  go  to  their  southern  ageucy,  believing  they 
will  all  die  in  a  few  years  in  that  miasmatic  country. 

Regretting  the  limited  opportunity  for  making  a  more  full  and  complete  report,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  IRWIN. 
United  Stales  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Inihan  Affairs. 


SissKTON  Agency,  Dakota, 

September  4,  JH77. 

Sir  :  I  have  this  day  turned  over  to  my  successor  all  of  the  property  in  my  possession 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  also  property  belonging  to  Indians  stored  in  the  Gov- 
ernment warehouse  or  otherwise  und»»r  my  charge,  and  have  therefore  the  honor  of  submit- 
ting this  my  final  report  of  oi»eration8  at  this  agency  since  it  has  been  under  my  charge. 

I  assumed  tin*  duties  of  tliis  tigency  May  4,  1H75,  relieving  Rev.  M.  N.  Adams.  I  found 
the  affairs  of  the  agency  in  an  embarrassed  condition,  growing  out  of  difficulties  between  the 
agent  and  Indians,  and  also  from  the  failure  of  the  Department  to  provide  sulTicient  compe- 
tent help  to  systematize  aud  Kuccessfully  udniinister  the  complicated  business  of  the  agency. 

1  found  the  sy8t«?m  of  issuing  supplier  to  Indians  on  account  of  labor  performed  or  pro- 
duce delivered  under  way  here  ;  found  ledger-acrounts  opened  with  Indians  who  had  debits 
and  credits ;  found  them  charged  on  a  memorandum  day-book  in  single  entry  with  supplies 
received  and  credited,  with  Irtlmr  performed,  &c.,  hut  as  the  books  were  months  in  arrears, 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  .stHmliog  of  the  Indians,  or  the  condition  of  accounts,  from  them, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  following  fall,  whea  the  accounts  had  been  closed,  and  the  system 
changed  to  a  double-entry  system  aud  new  ledger-accounts  opened,  that  the  business  of  the 
agency  was  fairly  started. 
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Accounts  are  kept  with  the  United  States  Indian  Department  and  with  ewb  ladlvMnl 
Indian  who  is  able-bodied,  and  the  strictest  cars  talten  to  make  no  lasne  ontfl  the  laiBn 
has  eredii.  These  books  are  balanced  semi-annnallj,  and  the  Department  aeooanto  eknl 
each  fiscal  year.  Any  officer  visiting  this  agency  can,  by  a  few  bonra*  examiBalioB,  dslw- 
mine  the  status  of  the  agoncy,  and  ascertvn  the  standing  of  the  Indiana  who  labor.  Ii^ 
commend  the  continuance  of  this  system  here,  and  respectfully  suggeat  that  ay- 
should  be  allowed  an  additional  clerk  oi  office  assistant  to  enable  hioi  to  keep  thi  ~ 
The  position  of  8tore*keeper  and  bookkeeper  have  heretofore  been  filled  by  one; 
work  to  be  done  is  more  than  sufficient  for  two  persons,  and  my  successor  shuQld  be 
an  additional  $800  for  pay  of  employ^,  so  as  to  secure  the  servijses  of  a  thorongfalj 
tent  person. 

Monthly  census-rolls,  showing  the  number  of  families,  the  number  in  the  fhiBtlyv  aad  the 
goods  and  supplies  issued  each  month,  have  been  kept  by  me,  and  are  left  aa  agendy  raeoriB. 
The  preparation  of  these  Ibts,  their  correction  and  comparison  each  month,  ibtoIto  nMh 
labor,  but  they  ase  necessary  to  enable  the  agent  to  properly  distribute  tha'  aappHsa  en 


hand,  to  discover  the  absence  of  Indians,  Sec.,  and  serve  to  protect  him  in  eaae  aoj  fBoi- 
tion  is  ndsed  as  to  the  distribution  of  supplies.  I  consider  this  a  valuable  fiwtare  or4«r 
accounts  here,  and  recommend  its  continuance  here,  and  its  introduction  at  the  other  Indiaa 
agencies. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  warehouse-ledger,  giving  name  and  quantity  of  artidea  raerlvad  aad 
lastted.is  kept,  accounts  being  kept  in  the  name  of  the  articles,  as  flour,  porii,  Ae.  This 
ledger  should  be  balanced  weekly,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  work  on  tiand  it  haa  haai 
impossible. 

I  suggest  that,  in  addition  to  your  regular  weekly  supply  reports,  it  woald  bo  well  to  have 
a  weekly  report  covering  all  articles  received  and  issued.  These  reports  to  bo  vorifiad  kj 
the  receipts  of  the  individuals  receiving  the  supplies,  and  aecompanled  by  tho  eertUealaof 
the  storekeeper  that  the  supplies  were  actually  and  bomafidt  issued  to  the  peraob  aaosed  hj 
order  of  the  agent  or  aothonaed  clerk.  This  would  add  to  the  work,  but  a  compatent,  io* 
dustrious  storekeeper  could  do  it.  By  adopting  this  system,  any  iiregnluritiea  in 
loss  of  supplies  could  easily  be  detected. 

Receipts  for  all  supplies  issued  by  me  since  I  have  been  here  are  on  file  in  the  _^ ^^ 

office,  and  constitute  a  portion' of  the  records  thereof,  and  as  such  turned  over  to  my  taa*' 
cesser.  Bills  of  goods  purchased  and  paid  for  by  me  are  itemiied  in  full  in  tho  eaah  book, 
and  bills  paid  by  oertihed  vouchers  itemiied  in  the  journal  day-book,  all  being  poatad  to 
proper  ledger- accounts.    Property  on  hand  is  shown  by  warehouse-ledger,  and  hf  oAeib 
smith,  miller,  carpenter,  and   manual-labor-school  inventories.    The  triplieato  ooplas  ii 
quarterly  accounts  I  retain  for  my  own  protection. 

The  disposition  of  these  Ipdians  is  still  friendly,  and  their  temper  under  present  distrsss- 
ine  circumstances  admirable.  I  cannot  too  liighly  comment  their  fortitude  and  patience  in 
enduring  hunger  waiting  the  arrival  of  supplies.  The  turbulence  and  insubordination  prev* 
alent  under  my  predecessor's  administration  have  disappeared. 

The  euforceuient  of  the  policy  of  dealing  with  indiruluala^  and  not  recognising  tribal  re- 
lations, and  ignoring  chiefs,  is  generally  acceptable  to  the  people,  but  is  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  recognized  head  chief  here.  •  *  *  He  deserves  well  of  the  Government  for  his  atti- 
tude in  the  outbreak  of  ld<)*2,  and  for  what  he  has  done  by  way  of  example  for  this  people; 
but  to  allow  him  or  any  other  Indian  to  exercise  authority,  decide  the  proper  interpYetation 
of  treaties,  or  determine  how  and  to  whom  to  issue  supplies,  would  be  suicidal.  •  •  * 
My  successor  should  be  sustained  b)»  all  tho  influence  and  power  at  your  command  in 
breaking  away  from  chiefs  and  headmen,  and  in  rewarding  individual  merit.  The  system  of 
requiring  agents  to  take  the  receipts  of  chiefs  and  headmen  for  all  goods  and  supplies  re- 
ceived and  issued  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  individual  reci'ipts  of  the  parties  receiving 
the  goods  substituted.  The  practice  of  takinor  their  receipts  adds  greatly  to  their  importance. 
It  enables  them  to  dictate  terms  often,  and  places  the  agent  at  their  mercy.  On  two  or  three 
occasions,  Gabriel  Renville  and  other  men  he  controls  have  refused  to  sign  vouchers  when 
the  goods  were  issued,  because  he  wanted  them  issued  to  relatives  and  friends  who  were  not 
justly  entitled  to  them.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  in  each  case  compelled  him  to  sign  the 
vouchers.  You  can  readily  see  that  if  you  desire  agents  to  cease  the  recognition  of  chiefs, 
you  must  devise  some  methods  of  making  agents  independent  of  them  in  obtaining^  vouclMrs 
for  property  returns.    I  commend  this  subject  to  your  earnest  consideration. 

I  cannot  part  with  these  Indians  without  urging  upon  you  to  secure  a  modification  by 
Congress  or  that  provision  of  their  treaty  which  makes  the  plowing,  fencing,  residence  upon 
for  five  years,  and  the  cultivation  of  fifty  acres  o(  laud  a  condition  of  receiving  a  patent  for  160 
acres.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  treaty,  and  having  learned  something  of  the 
character  of  the  white  men  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  making  the  treaty,  viz,  James 
R.  Brown  and  Benjamin  Thompson,  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  they  intended  to  pre- 
vent Indians  obtaining  patents,  and  this  is  the  accepted  opinion  among  intelligent  Indians 
and  others  cognizant  of  the  facts.  If  it  is  right  to  give  title  to  intelligent  white  men  after 
five  years'  residence,  erection  of  bouses,  and  no  stipulated  number  of  ceres  under  cultiva- 
tion, is  it  just  to  establish  such  a  burdensome  prerequisite  for  an  Indian  ignorant  of  indos- 
trial  arts  7  With  the  limited  resources^t^their  command,  not  one  in  fifty  can  comply  with 
its  provisions. 
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• 

I  respectfallj  reeommeDd  that  when  an  Indian  haa  bnilt  his  house,  fenced,  plowed,  and 
put  teu  acres  in  crops,  he  receive  a  patent  for  forty  acres,  and  for  every  additional  ten 
acres  be  receive  a  patent  for  forty  more,  until  he  becomes  possessed  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres.  The  fear  that  no  title  could  be  acquired  to  land  here  is  the  cause  of  the  homestead 
movement  from  this  reservation,  and  unless  there  is  a  modiiication  of  these  rigorous  requiie- 
ments,  many,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  Indians  here  will  seek  homes  under  the  **  homestead 
act.*'  I  do  not  deem  this  advisable.  If  crops  were  sure,  and  not  liable  to  devastation  by 
"hoppers,"  the  movement  might  be  encouraged.  Now  they  must  either  be  sustained 
by  the  Government  or  become  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  frontier  settlers  scarcely  able  to 
snstain  themselves.  ^  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  may  consider  these  recommendations  fav- 
orably, and  secure  requisite  legislation  from  Congress. 

Another  subject  of  importance  is  the  prepsration  of  laws  aod  regulations  for  their  govern- 
ment, as  provided  for  by  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty.  Here  again  the  phantom  chief  and 
headman  is  an  obstruction.  The  people  want  tlie  laws,  and  want  to  elect  their  own  officers. 
The  present  headmen  will  consent  to  the  laws  if  they  enfotce  them.  LasC  winter  I  prepared 
for  them  a  code  of  regulations,  which  the  people  would  have  accepted,  and  which  might  have 
been  in  force  now,  it  my  health  had  not  failed  me  and  obliged  me  to  drop  the  subject.  The 
matter  should  receive  immediate  and  careful  attention. 

*  I  found  upon  assuming  this  ageocy  about  seven  hundred  acres  of  land  cultivated  by 
Indians ;  to-day  there  are  over  two  thousand,  and  it  might  have  been  five  if  the  seed  could 
have  been  furnished.  During  my  administration  every  able-bodied  Indian,  whether  with  or 
without  a  family,  has  been  located  on  a  claim,  and  been  started  in  securing  a  home. 

All  have  been  induced  to  abandon  tent-life  and  live  in  houses.  Most  of  the  heathenish 
rites  and  dances  have  been  ajaandoned  voluntarily.  Their  dead  are  buried  in  coffins  and 
put  into  the  ground, not  hung' up  in  trees  or  laid  on  poles, exposed,  as  formerly;  iu  short, 
there  has  been  a  **  breaking  away  "  from  old  customs,  and  a  turning  to  the  genial,  enlight- 
ening influences  of  Christian  civilization.  The  work  of  the  agency  is  well  advanced.  All 
the  hay  for  the  year  is  cured  and  stacked  at  the  agency,  having  been  hauled  some  six  mlle^. 
Ail  the  annuity  supplies  have  been  brought  up,  excepting  some  5,000  pounds  not  yet  arrived 
at  Herman.  Contracts  for  all  articles  needed  throughout  the  year  have  been  made,  and  await 
your  approval  for  shipment. 

To  Mr.  Hooper  I  transfer  the  work  of  harve8ting  the  grain  now  ripe.  The  work  of  the 
agency  was  never  in  a  better  state  of  forwardness,  and  Mr.  Hooper,  with  the  increased  facil- 
ities for  doing  work  afforded  him  by  the  new  warehouse,  starts  his  official  career  under  most 
favorable  auspices.  I  bespeak  for  him  your  warmest  sympathy  and  continual  support. 
Difficulties  will  come  up,  ludians  will  be  dissatisfied,  disappointed  contractors  complain, 
thievish  white  men  will  stir  no  strife,  and  he  will  be  assailed  on  every  side,  and  unless 
assured  of  your  confidence  ana  support,  his  life  will  be  a  burden.  He  comes  to  no  life  ef 
luxury,  but  to  one  of  incessant  toil  and  anxiety,  where  the  most  unremitting  care  and  in- 
indusiry  are  not  appreciated;  to  a  life  of  suspicion  aod  constant  aggressiveness, and  it  not 
warmly  encouraged  by  you  he  will  be  apt  to  give  up  iu  despair. 

Finally,  in  leaving  the  agencv  to  engage  iu  other  pursuits  more  congenial  and  profitabli', 
I  desire  to  extend  to  you  ray  thanks  tor  the  courtesy  and  consideration  shown  me,  and  to 
assure  you  of  my  appreciation  of  the  high  sense  of  justice  you  have  shown  in  all  matters 
relating  to  this  agency  and  to  myself.  1  have  broken  myself  down  in  health  in  endeavoring 
to  honoHtly  and  faithfully  discharge  my  duties,  and  I  leave  the  service  with  the  knowledge 
that,  though  my  administration  has  not  been  free  from  mistakes,  it  has  been  honest,  thorough- 
going, and  positive,  and  successful  in  most  respects. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  G.  HAMILTON, 
United  StaUs  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Spotted  Tail  Agency,  Nebrahka, 

Auguat  iO,  1877. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  instructions  from  your  office  of  lOth  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  te<sub- 
roit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  Indian  affairs  at  this  agency : 

I  entered  ou  duty  as  agent  March  3, 1H77,  in  obedience  to  Special  Orders  No.  4,  from  Head- 
quarters Department  of  the  Platte,  of  January  M,  1877.     It  is  impossible  for  me  to  g^ivea. 
correct  r^um^  of  affairs  here  for  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  that  tiuiathe 
agency  has  had  frequent  changes  in  agents,  viz  : 

First  Lieut.  M.  C.  Foo*,  Ninth  Infantry,  relieved  E.  A.  Howard  ;  First  Lieut.  A.  C^Paul,, 
Third  Cavalry,  relieved  Lieutenant  Foot ;  First  Lieut.  Horace  Neide,  Fourth  Infantry,  relieved 
Lieutenant  Paul;  and  the  latter  was  relieved  by  myself.    While  I  do  not  think  the  ladians^ 
have  suffered  by  these  frequent  changes,  still,  a  permanent  agent  can,  as  a  rule,  work  to 

•^1    T 
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greater  adrantspre;  and  I  anxlonsly  look  forward  to  the  time  wlien  I  aball  Ka  iiweaiided  lif 
one  who  will  make  the  maoagement  of  these  iDdians  bis  permaBent  busiDeaB. 

As  is  well  known,  Indian  aflklrs  in  this  section  have  oeen  nnj  mneh  mweHled'dwiaK 
at  least  half  of  the  past  jear,  owinr  entirely  to  the  late  Indian  war.  Last  wlntw*s  eanpakn 
closed  with  the  pnnisbment  of  the  Cheyennes,  and  in  Febmary  last  General  Crook  aoMedsd 
in  inducing  Spotted  Tail  to  go  ont  north  with  about  two  hundred  and  tlty  of  Ua  ■BbsHsii 
and  headmen  on  a  mission  of  peace  to  the  hostiles. 

Spotted  Tail  found  large  camps  of  the  hostiles  on  the  Little  litswrarl  and  LftHa  Fnsdir 
Bivers,  and  Uirough  his  earnest  efforts  and  continnous  councils  he  succeeded  in  indiNlBtf  tbsn 
to  '*buTy  the  hatchet*'  and  come  into  the  agencies.  He  returned  here  on  April  6^  amr  aa 
absence  of  orer  fifiy  days,  and  announced  that  ills  mission  undertaken  ana  caixied  tmX  la 
midwinter,  through  hardships  and  sufferings  from  cold  and  hunger,  had  beas  aueesMliil; 
that  one  hundred  and  five  lodges,  crowded  with  the  latehostiles,  would  soon  bo  hara.  (He 
had  previously  succeeded  in  sending  in  about  twenty-five  lodges  which  ha  caoM  aorasi  en 
his  way  out)  On  Apiil  14  the  late  no*ti1e  camp  arrived,  and  numbered  by  actual  ooant  sfaie 
hundred  and  seventeen  souls,  under  Roman  Nose,  Touch  the  Clouds,  Bod  Boor,  aad  High 
Bear.  • 

This  was  the  firat  break  in  the  firm  ranks  of  the  hostiles,  and  Spotted  Tkll  foil  awund 
that  the  Cheyennes  would  soon  come  Into  Bed  Ctoud,  and  that  Craay  Horse  wtth  about  two 
hundred  lodges  would  not  be  far  behind.  These  predictions  have  all  been  Torifiad.  The 
Indian  war  nas  been  ended.  All  the  hostiles  came  in  except  a  renmant  nndor  Laasa  Deer 
and  Fast  Bull  of  perhaps  sixty  lodfres  of  Minnecoijous  and  Sans  Arcs  who  refiiaod  to  oeeept 
terms  of  peace.  But  I  venture  the  prediction  they  will  be  drawing  rations  at  aomo  agaoey 
inside  of  sixty  days.  Nine  lodges  or  these  Indians  surrendered  here  on  the  94th  ultlaio. 

This  great  result  has  been  mainly  accomplished  by  Spotted  Tail.  He  haa,  though  ao 
IndiMi  untutored  and  uncivilised,  been  the  means  of  saving  hundreds  of  lives  and  thoaMnds 
of  dollars  of  treasure  to  the  Government.  What  reward  or  recognition  he  is  ontitlod  to  for 
.accumplishing  this  grand  result  I  leave  for  those  in  power  to  determine. 

NUMBER  OF  IHItlANS. 

The  number  of  Indians  at  this  agency  is  no  longer  a  vexed  question.  The  fint  tmmt 
census  ever  taken  of  the  Indians  here  was  made  by  l!  irst  Lieut.  M.  C.  Foot,  Ninth  Infootiy. 
Tbis  census  was  completed  October  26, 1876,  and  showed  an  aggregi^  of  4,775  penoosi 
including  whites  and  half-breeds.  Previous  to  that  there  had  heSn  fed,  on  paper,  9^170^  as 
ahoMD  by  the  number  reported  and  certified  to  by  Agent  Howard,  Lieutenant  Foot'a  prad^ 
«es4or. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  agency  I  regarded  Lieutenant  Foot*8  census  as  my  basis ;  and 
in  support  of  its  correctness  I  invite  attention  to  subsequent  accessions  and  losses  : 

Afrgregate  of  census  by  Lieutenant  Foot 4,775 

Wtuizbazas  and  other  Brul^  transferred  to  agency  from  Red  Cloud  prior  to  May  31, 

1877 949 

Accessions  from  agencies  on  Missouri  River  prior  to  May  31 ,  1877 177 

Accessions  by  surrender  of  hostiles  from  the  north  prior  to  May  31,  id77 1,379 

Aggregate 7,m 

Transferred  to  other  agencies  prior  to  May  31,  1877 J7i 

JReported  balance  at  agency,  May  31,  1677 7,108 

I  was  satisfied  that  the  actual  number  of  Indians  would  be  within  two  or  three  hundred 
of  the. above  ** balance  at  agency.**  On  the  Slat  of  May  last  I  be^rau,  in  obedience  to  orden 
'from  Col.  R.  S.  McKenzie,  commanding  district  Black  Hills,  a  census  of  the  Indiana  hers. 
I  mainly  completed  the  count  after  eight  days*  constant  work,  but  as  there  were  changes  by 
accessiuus  and  corrections,  the  census  was  formally  closed  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  1877. 
The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  count  bv  the  different  bands.  Some  changes  by 
transfer  to  other  agencies  occurred  before  the  final  closing  of  the  census,  and  there  has  bcea 
a  slight  accession  by  transfer  to  this  agency  since  the  closing  of  the  census  ;  all  such  changes 
■are  noted  separately  in  the  table. 
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Ab9traet  from  oenstu-roll  shotoing  number  of  Indiana  now  at  Spotted-Tail  Agencjf, 


Beeignfttion. 


Bni16ii 

WfthshasM.  (Braids) 

I.'kAfers  (BroiteandOg»UallM) 

Sana  Arcs 

Mioneooi^Jnax. 

UnopapaA 

Mixed  Indiftn  blood 

^hitM* 

ToUl 

AeoeMion  by  transfer  from  Bed  Cloud  sinoe  oensus 

Onmd  total 

Loaeee  by  tnuisfer  to  other  agmiciee  firom  Jnly  17  to  Aa 
gust  10 

Bemainixig  this  date 


Men. 

^^ooDien* 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Offl 

984 

014 

888 

106 

914 

993 

185 

357 

530 

466 

406 

109 

177 

113 

120 

IM 

139 

106 

100 

3 

9 

1 

5 

58 

107 

97 

115 

S5 

1,486 

9;  180 

1,940 

1,819 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

1,490 

9;  183 

1,943 

1.823 

34 

56 

44 

44 

1,456 

9,197 

1.899 

1,779 

Total. 


3,437 

788 

1,779 

519 

489 

18 
377 

95 

7,425 
14 


7.439 
178 


7,S61 


*  These  whites  were  living  with  the  IndiAus  at  time  of  treaty  of  1868,  and  are  lawfully  intermariied 
among  the  Indians. 

• 

It  is  well  known  that  more  Indians  are  now  at  this  agency  than  have  ever  been  here 
before. 

It  will  tbns  be  seen  that  all  these  Indians  belong  to  the  Sioox  Nation,  and  are  divided  into 
the  following  tribes,  or  bands,  under  the  chiefs  set  opposite : 

BruUs  —Spotted  Tail,  Two  Strike,  and  Black  Crow. 

Loafers, — Swift  Bear  and  White  Thunder. 

irahzhazas.— Red  Leaf  and  White  Tail. 

Minneeonjoux. — Touch  the  Clouds  and  Roman  Nose. 

Sane  Arcs, — Red  Bear  and  High  Bear. 

Though  my  duties  have  been  multitudinous  and  harassing  in  the  extreme,  still  these  In> 
dians  have  given  me  scarcely  any  trouble.  Being  subject  to  military  authority  myself,  I 
have  had  the  advantage  of  the  full  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  same,  and  the  results 
have  been  most  gratifying.  My  authority  has  been  respected  because  there  was  tangible 
support  right  at  hand.  The  subordination  of  the  Indians  has  been  satisfactory ;  they  have 
remained  at  the  agency,  acquiesced  in  agency  ways,  and  contented  themselves  with  their 
games,  sports,  and  occasional  hunts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ageiicy.  I  have  at- 
tempted no  new  experiments,  but  have  felt  juHtified,  under  the  circumstances,  in  confining 
myself  to  two  principal  objects :  keeping  them  well  supplied  and  peaceable.  I  have  sought 
by  kindness  and  firmness  to  win  their  respect  and  confi  lence. 

They  still  maintain  their  tribal  organizations,  though  not  with  the  strength  and  influence 
of  former  years.  These  tribal  ties  are  loosening,  which  augurs  well  for  the  future  indi- 
vidualism is  becoming  more  marked  and  should  be  encouraged.  Aside  tromtbis  I  note  but 
little  change  or  progress  toward  civilization,  except  in  the  matter  that  some  two  or  three 
hundred  families  are  disposed  to  agriculture  ;  but  even  here  most  of  the  work  devolves  on 
the  squaws.  Their  civilization  is  still  remote.  They  should  be  localized  by  families,  and 
tractH  of  good  ground  set  apart  accordingly,  and  the  desire  of  a  number  to  live  in  bouses 
should  be  gratified.  Then  the  lack  of  individual  effort  to  accumulate  property  might,  iu 
many  cases,  be  overcome  They  will  never  fully  appreciate  property  until  they  earn  it 
themselves.  Treaties  and  agreements  cause  these  Indians  to  regara  themselves  as  an  ind>- 
pendent  nation.  They  should  realize  and  be  made  to  feel  that  there  is  an  irresistible  power 
to  which  they  must  succumb.  They  respect  power,  otherwise  they  are  only  tractable  when 
it  suits  their  caprice,  or  self-interest  is  gained.  The  Indian  sets  his  face  against  civilization ; 
he  tends  to  war,  and  this  tendency  is  encouraged  by  repeated  forgiveness  whenever  he  en- 
gages in  hostilities.  There  are  so  many  treaties  and  agreements  fileu  on  top  of  each  other  that 
it  is  difficult  to  even  remember  them.  Well-meaning  philanthropists  are  ever  ready  to  palli- 
ate and  excuse  every  barbarous  outbrea';  among  Indians,  ana  to  condemn  almost  every 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  military.  They  seem  to  judge  almost  everything  from  the  In- 
dinn  stand-point  of  justification,  and  then  too  often  make  promises  to  the  Indians  that  are 
viHionary,  impracticable,  and  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  of  fulfillment. 

I  submit  the  following  recommendations: 

1 .  Break  up  larg^  agencies. 

2.  Separate  as  far  as  practicable  the  Indians  who  are  willing  to  work  from  their  indolent 
companions,  and  secure  the  former  good  farming  tracts,  and  make  them  inaliena')ie. 

3.  Give  to  the  industrious  Indian  every  needful  assistance,  so  as  to  distinguish  him  in  a 
marked  manner  from  the  indolent;  give  the  latter  the  minimum  and  the  former  the  maximum. 

4.  Make  every  Indian  amenable  to  law,  and  puuish  him  the  same  as  a  white  man,  tor 
murder,  theft,  polygamy,  bigamy,  and  all  other  crimes.     Have  judicial  officers  accessible  to 
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and  baTing  jorisdiction  orer  the  agenciet.  Make  the  iDdian  feel  and  knoir  Us  ■oborfiM- 
tion  to  the  power  of  the  Goyernment,  and  to  this  end /orcf,  quick,  keen,  and  dirlrim,  ihOTM 
be  used  wbenever  neoeeiary. 

5.  Do  not/oTM  the  Indians  to  become  scholars.  First  endeavor  to  make  thran  iadnMiMi; 
and  the  principal  schools  thej  shoald  now  baye  should  be  indnstrial  schoola,  to  aaaMsd  asl 
developed  that  indnstrj  and  education  wonld  fro  hand  in  hand.  The  adraataM  •hnll 
thns  be  made  so  apparent  to  the  Indian  mind  that  parents  now  reladanfc  or  iBamcmitli 
send  their  children  to  school  would  soon  be  anxious  to  have  them  share  In  artTantagps  ii 
manifest. 

The  Indians  baye  a  religion  of  their  own,  adapted,  as  thej  think,  to  their  preaanC  coaditka; 
and  in  mj  opinion  but  little  profcress  can  be  made  in  chanf|;ing  this  until  tbey  ^ffwit  non 
settled,  industrious,  and  oiyilised.  Wheneyer  and  wherever  practicable,  the  ""^^i^^t  abeald 
be  consulted  as  to  what  religious  denomination  they  would  prefer. 

The  churches  have  a  wide  field  for  their  work,  but,  in  my  nnmble  opinion,  nndrnwHaina- 
tion  whatever  should  have  the  exclusive  designation  of  the  agent  for  Uie  Indiana.  The  ftct 
that  a  man  is  a  churchman  should  entitle  him  to  no  more  preference  in  appoinloMBt  lo  ^ 
office  of  Indian  ag«nt  than  to  any  other  office.  If  I  mistaike  not  some  of  Uio  appointmeati 
made  at  the  solicitation  of  religious  denominations  have  been  notably  unaatlsfaetoiy.  Hoofek, 
practical  business-men  of  sond  worth  should  be  selected,  and  their  salaries  Ineiaaaed  coai* 
mensurate  with  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  I  do  not  believe  an  honeat  Indian  ami 
can  support  himself  and  family  on  the  meager  Income  of  $1,500  a  year;  the  leanlt  b  he  is 
reg^ded  as  a  thief  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  The  fact  of  being  an  Indiaa 
agent  too  often  carries  with  it  au  odium  and  suspicion  not  easily  overcome,  howeyer  mack 
undeserved. 

AGRICULTURB. 

A 

In  view  of  the  proposed  removal  of  this  agency  to  the  Missouri  River  last  Jnna,  I  did  no 
encouraire  the  Inaians  to  plant  very  extensively.  On  the  recommendation  of  General  Crook* 
and  under  the  belief  that  the  removal  would  not  be  made  until  fall,  I  tbonght  beal  la  da 
something  in  the  matter.  To  my  surprise  I  found  that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  lodges,  er 
heads  of  families,  were  anxious  to  plant  small  patches  of  ground,  varying  fkom  one-half  to  thiis 
acres  each.  I  purchased  seeds  to  the  amount  of  $170.U5,  and  hired  plowing  to  the  ameaat 
of  ^G63.7H,  The  Indians  made  their  own  fences,  and  several  of  them  did  thiar  own  plowiag. 
Some  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  incident  to  this  section,  will  geta&tr 
return  for  their  labor.  All  that  was  planted  at  Govern iiient  expense  I  had  meaisnied,  and  H 
footed  up  146  acres;  other  ground,  plowed  by  Indians,  I  estimate  at  54  acres,  making  a  total 
of  200  acres  cnltivated  by  Indians  this  year,  a8  against  300  acres  reported  last  year,  though 
I  am  told  by  those  who  know  that  two  meres  have  been  planted  this  to  one  lust  year.  I  con- 
sider the  rnonev  paid  in  this  direction  judiciously  expended.  I  think  whenever  an  Indian 
will  work  he  should  be  encouraged  by  all  means. 

EDUCATION  AND  MISSIONARY   WORK. 

As  this  work  has  been  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Rev.  William  J.  Cleveland,  mit 
sionary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  I  invite  attention  to  his  report  in  relation  thereto 
which  is  as  follows: 

"  Education. — There  is  but  one  school  building — the  property  of  the  Oovemmeot — located 
at  the  agency  proper.  Three  tenehers,  one  male  and  two  female,  have  been  employed  io  the 
work  ot  teaching  during  the  year.  The  building  will  accommodate  but  75  at  one  sitting. 
and,  though  eentrally  located,  is  too  far  from  a  large  portion  of  the  people  for  their  children 
to  attend  school.  It  is  manifest  that  such  a  limited  provision  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
work  of  education  for  an  Indian  tribe  who  number  over  7,000.  At  times,  when  the  Indian 
camps  were  near  the  agency,  the  school  has  been  overran,  and  at  others  but  poorly  attended, 
the  whole  number  enrolled  being  nearly,  if  not  quite,  400,  while  the  average  attendance  fi»r 
the  year  has  been  hut  fc^S.  Its  work  has  been  to  diffuse  a  little  instruction  among  a  large 
number,  rather  than  to  carry  along  a  particular  set  of  scholars  to  proficiency.  It  was  deemed 
inadvisable,  among  these  people  and  under  the  circumstances  whii-h  exist  here,  to  limit  the 
number  (»f  scholars,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  large  numbers  given  above, 
the  boys  are  tau^rht  in  the  morning  and  tlie  girls  in  the  afternoon,  gi>ring  to  each  class  bot  a 
half-daj  sei^sion  of  three  hours.  The  children  are  bright,  and  generally  learn  easily,  bat 
have  to  be  instructed  individually,  and  not  in  classes,  thus  making  the  work  of  the  teacher 
slower  when  the  numbers  are  large. 

*'It  should  be  understood,  also,  that  the  attendance  of  Indian  children  upon  schools  ii 
altogether  voluntary,  no  compulsion  being  used  either  at  houie  or  from  any  other  quarter  to 
insure  their  regularity.  Consequently  but  few  ot  those  enrolled  have  been  regular  at  school 
for  any  length  of  time. 

**  The  large  number  who  have  taken  advantage  of  this  school,  and  the  gratifying  rssoltf 
under  so  many  disadvantages,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  time  has  cooie  when  five  or  six 
additional  schools  should  be  established  at  points  wiihiu  15  miles  of  the  agency,  so  that  all 
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children  of  suitable  age  could  be  acccmmodated.  Ample  proyision  for  all  and  compulsory 
attendance  would  be  still  better.  Two  boardine-schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
would  be  well  patronized  if  the  means  could  be  obtaiued  for  their  support. 

** Religious. — ^There  is  one  mission-house  and  chapel,  the  property  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  located  at  the  agency  proper.  The  missionary  in  charge  and  three  lady  help- 
ers constitute  the  working  force  of  the  nfiission.  Divine  service,  both  in  the  English  and 
Dakota  languages,  has  been  held  on  each  Sunday  durine  the  year  The  congregation,  aver- 
aging perhaps  100  for  the  year,  are  chiefly  made  up  of  half-breeds  and  white  men  who  have 
married  Indian  women. 

'*  A  Sunday-school  for  children  Is  held  every  Sunday  afternoon,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  nearly  100.  The  regularity  of  the  scholars  here  is  much  greater  than  in  the  day- 
schools,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  have  committed  to  memory  the  Apostles*  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  many  verses  of  Scripture  and  hymns. 
The  singing-schools,  one  in  English  and  one  in  Dakota,  were  held  weekly  during  the  winter 
and  very  largely  attended. 

**  The  work,  both  educational  and  missionary,  has  only  been  in  operation  for  two  years. 
The  beneficial  results  of  both  are  manifest,  and  often  spoken  of  by  those  who  lived  on  tbe 
agency  before  it  enjoyed  these  advantages.  The  uncertainty  of  these  Indians  remaining 
where  they  are,  and  the  constant  expectation  of  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  agency  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  have  prevented  the  building  of  branch  stations,  and  development  of 
the  work  in  other  ways,  in  order  to  reach  the  Indians  in  their  camps.*' 

CRIMES. 

On  17th  last  March  the  body  of  a  white  man,  named  Towers,  who  had  been  murdered, 
was  found  near  the  agency.  The  military  authorities  took  charge  of  the  body,  and  to  this 
day  it  is  not  known  whether  the  murder  was  committed  by  whites  or  Indians. 

About  two  months  ago  (June  10)  a  mail-carrier,  named  Fosdick,  was  killed  on  the  Kearney 
road  to  Black  Hills,  about  30  miles  northeast  of  agency.  This  murder  was  thoroughlv  in- 
vestigated by  Lieutenant  Schwatka.  United  States  Army,  who  informs  me  that  it  must  have 
been  the  work  of  white  men — probably  horse- thieves. 

Since  last  fall  these  agency  Indians  have  had  stolen  by  the  Black  Hills  horse-thieves  about 
400  head  of  ponies.  No  recoveries  or  recaptures  of  these  ponies  have  been  made.  The  hills 
afford  a  ready  market  for  stolen  stock,  and  an  Indian*s  chances  of  recovering  any  of  his 
property  taken  there  amount  to  nothing,  as  was  demonstrated  some  time  ago.  Steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  military  authorities  to  stop  this  thieving,  which  I  am  glad  to  say  have 
resulted  satisfactorily.  On  the  26th  of  July  a  white  man  stole  28  ponies  belonging  to  the 
Indians.  He  was  overtaken  by  an  Indian  named  Crazy  Hawk,  who  recovered  all  the  ponies, 
and  owing  to  the  youth  of  the  thief  (about  20  years  old)  spared  his  life.  The  thief  wa8  sub- 
sequently arrested  and  is  now  held  by  military  authorities  here.  Whether  he  will  be  pun- 
ished by  the  courts  remains  to  hj^  seen. 

These  are  all  the  crimes  that  have  come  to  my  knowledfi^e.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  state 
in  my  statistical  report  the  number  of  Indians  and  whites  killed  during  the  year,  as  that 
occurred  during  a  state  of  war  remote  from  this  agency. 

This  section  of  country  seems  to  be  entirely  beyond  the  realms  of  law.  The  agency  is  in 
an  unorganized  county  in  Nebraska,  and  the  State  authorities  have  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
t^en  cognizance  of  a  single  offense  committed  in  this  vicinity.  The  United  States  distrii-t 
attorney  for  Nebraska  (or  the  district  in  which  it  is  located)  informed  me  that  he  could  take 
cognizance  of  but  few  offenses  or  crimes  affecting  Indians,  for  tbe  reason  that  a  decision  of 
the  United  States  district  judge  held  that  this,  being  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  was  not  Indian 
country,  and  hence  the  United  States  court  had  no  jurisdiction.  Thus  it  is  that  crimes  go 
unpunished  and  a  premium  put  upon  their  commission.  The  State  courts  do  not  and  the 
United  State  courts  will  not  enforce  laws  here.  I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  contrary  deci- 
sion of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  which  would  reach  just  this  case ;  if  so,  it  shall  be 
put  in  practical  operation.  Were  it  not  for  the  presence  and  co-operation  of  the  military 
authorities  there  would  be  no  restraint  upon  evil-ooers  whatever. 

STATUS  OF  WHITES  AND  MIXED-BLOODS. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  Department  recognizes  mixed-bloods  as  generally  entitled  to 
the  rights  of  full-blood  Indians  ;  this  should  carry  with  it  corresponding  restrictions.  While 
many  of  them  are  industrious  and  conduct  themselves  properly,  others  are  indolent,  get 
drunk  whenever  they  can  get  whisky,  do  nothing  whatever,  and  will  not  so  long  as  they  can 
be  fed  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  (able-bodied 
males)  should  only  receive  aid  from  the  Government  when  habitually  engaged  in  working 
for  themselves;  also  when  they  voluntarily  remove  from  the  reservation  or  from  among  the 
Indians,  they  should  thereafter  be  debarred  from  sharing  in  the  gratuities  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  status  of  the  whites  living  among  the  Indians  is  even  more  anomalous  than  that  of 
the  mixed-bloods.    It  appears  that  the  Department  has  consented  that  all  those  whites  who 
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wero  livloff  among  the  IndiAiit  at  the  time  of  the  treat  j  of  1868  shall  nctbn  ammltlei  nd 
rationa  eo  long  at  thej  oondnct  themseWes  properly.  If  that  U  adhered  to,  it  sboaM  only 
be  on  the  condition  that  aiieh  whitea  be  lawfnlTj  married  to  the  Indian  womeii  with  whoa 
tliej  have  been  liTinff  and  bj  whom  thej  have  faiad  children,  and  npon  the  farther  eonMoo 
that  thej  be  habitnaily  indnatrioae.  No  white  man  who  hat  come  among  the  Indiaos  and 
taken  an  Indian  wife  aince  1868  shonld  be  permitted  to  reoeiTo  aoppUea.  I  hftva  txdaM 
all  snch. 

The  Department  mjs,  "  Intermarriagee  of  whitea  among  Indiana  should  lie  ^aeoongid.'* 
That  can  only  be  done  in  two  ways:  let  Remove  from  among  the  Indiana  all  whitea  whe 
are  not  now  married  to  Indian  women.  2d.  When  an  Indian  woman  of  mixed  or  fall  Uood 
hereafter  marries  a  white  man,  let  her  adopt  kit  condition  and  debar  her  and  any  cUMiw 
tbat  may  be  borne  of  raoh  marriage  from  all  supplies  or  assistance  whaterer  fiom  the  Got- 
emment.  As  it  is,  bad  white  men  can  come  among  the  Indians  for  a  brief  period  and  leavi 
one  or  more  illigitimate  half-breed  children  to  be  Uirown  upon  a  ffeoenMia  QofW— t  far 
clothing  and  foM.  These  evils,  slow  and  insidioos  at  first,  are  fast  beeoning  of  aneh  flMgai- 
tnde  that  they  will  soon  have  to  be  met  and  oontroUed.'  Ri^ht  here  is  wmt*  woaoi^  wMe- 
Bome  laws  are  needed— not  only  ptuwed,  but  enforced  with  all  justifiable  rigor. 

These  and  kindred  matters  are  of  such  importance  that  I  mire  to  invite  attanlioa  to  tbs 
following  views  communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Cleveland,  misskmaiy  at  thit 
agency: 

**  Liooking  to  the  elevation  of  these  people  (Indians)  from  their  present  state  of  barbari«m 
to  that  of  fellow-citizenship  with  ourselves,  the  question  of  marriage  In  general,  and  eapedally 
of  the  iotermarriage  of  wnites  with  them  is  one  which  cannot  m  regarded  as  unilnportatt. 
There  Is  no  civil  law  touching  this  subject,  (or  indeed  scarcely  any  law  whatever  In  fbroe  od 
tbii)  ageiicv.)  The  whites  who  settle  among  the  Indians  being  for  the  moat  part  not  of  t 
class  who  have  the  elevation  of  themselves  or  any  one  else  at  heart,  without  much  regard  for 
proper  coudact  toward  their  fellow-men  or  fear  of  God,  feel  and  rejoice  in  thia  abwnee  of 
law  very  much  as  an  escaped  prisoner  does  in  freedom  from  chains.  They  accept  the  In^aa 
customs  as  a  state  of  license,  In  which  they  ma^  indulge,  without  fear,  their  evil  pasrioas ; 
beget  children  for  the  law-abiding  tax-payers  of  the  States  to  support;  live  themaehras  fai 
great  measure  on  what  the  Qovemment  provides  for  the  Indians,  and  when  joatioe  pune*, 
or  the  whim  takes  them,  leave  their  families  and  go  to  repeat  their  villany  on  another agenqr 
or  in  some  other  comer  of  the  world.  I  do  not  refer  to  all  the  whitea  among  the  Indians. 
There  are  a  very  considerable  number  to  whom  the  above  cannot  be  applied  without  great 
injustice.  There  are  instaqcea,  however,  of  white  men  not  even  taking  Indian  women  la 
the  Indian  fashion,  but  living  with  them  on  trial  or  in  the  grossest  fornication.  It  Iblhiwi, 
too,  tbat  by  many  of  the  whites,  bound  by  no  law  which  tbey  fear — the  marriage  relation, 
tliouf^b  solemnly  and  lawfully  entered  into,  is  lightly  regarded.  Instances  of  desertion  sre 
frequent ;  men  leave  their  wives  and  children  and  take  other  women  at  will ;  parties  sepa* 
rating;  by  mutual  consent  and  contractinf?  other  marriages,  or  living  in  licentious oonnectiun 
M'ith  each  ot  r,  their  children  left  homeless.  From  these  and  like  causes  the  number  of 
VHg:abond  and  mixed-blood  children  on  Indian  agencies  \s  very  large. 

*  *  The  half-breeds,  as  tbey  artf  more  numerous,  are,  in  all  these  respects,  worse  perhaps  thin 
the  whites,  after  whom  they  take  example.  There  is  no  way  for  residents  of  this  ageocj 
to  obtain  license  to  marry,  neither  is  there  any  authority  here,  or  in  this  vicinity,  which  can 
grant  a  legal  writing  ot  divorcement,  though  just  cause  for  divorce  may  be  known  to  exist. 

**To  correct  these  Qvils,  and  to  teach  these  Indians  what  is  the  custom  of  marriage  and 
divorce  among  civilized  people, *8ome  laws  should  be  enacted  and  enforced  which  wiU  con- 
trol these  matters  among  the  whites  and  mixed-bloods  who  reside  among  the  Indians.** 

My  apology  for  treating  this  matter  at  such  length  is,  that  it3  great  importance  demands 
more  than  a  mere  passing  notice. 

MEDICAL  TREATMENT. 

Dr.  Mills,  agency  physician,  says  : 

"There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  all  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  aeency.  in 
abandoning  their  own  medicine-men  and  the  increase  of  confidence  in  the  agency  physician, 
submitting  themselves  to  all  manner  of  surgical  operations,  which  one  year  ago  they  conld 
not  have  been  pi*evailed  on  to  submit  to.  Thoy  now  call  on  the  agency  physician  in  mid- 
wifery, and  are  doing  away  with  their  superstitions  and  mysterious  incantations,  only  prac- 
ticed b}'  their  medicine-men  for  purely  seltish  intents — getting  ponies  for  beating  the  <irao« 
shooting  ghosts,  and  driving  away  evil  spirits  ;  this  thoy  call  making  medicine.  They  sel- 
dom, if  ev^er,  administer  internal  remedies ;  when  tbey  do,  they  chew  roots  and  mb  the  ps* 
tient  with  the  pulp  thus  moistened  with  the  medicine-mans  saliva.  Their  treatment  is  to 
strip  the  patient  entirely  naked  and  put  them  in  a  close  lodge  where  the  smoke  from  buru* 
iug  cedar  boughsi  is  thick  enough  to  strangle  a  well  person." 

INDIAN  SOLDIERS. 

The  enlistment  last  April  of  80  Indian  soldiers,  by  the  military  a  uthorities,  to  be  employed 
as  scouts,  and  to  be  usea  as  a  police  force  in  and  around  the  agency,  has  in  a  great  measore 
proven  of  considerable  benefit.    This  may  be  an  auxiliary  step  toward  civilization,  and  if 
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^ese  Indian  soldiers  were  pat  nnder  cwrefal  and  jadioions  traininir  of  soBoe  one  ffFoatly  in- 
terested in  the  matter,  and  well  fitted  by  inclination  and  education  for  this  work,  it  mif^htbe 
the  means  of  enforcing  self*goyernment  among  the  Indians  nnder  the  laws  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  allowance  of  flour,  com,  bacon,  beans,  beef,  s^gar,  coffee,  soap,  soda,  salt,  and  to- 
iMicco,  established  bjthe  Department,  is  quite  ample  for  the  subsistence  of  these  Indians. 
I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  full  allowance  in  all  cases.  At  one  time  last  spring  I  was 
much  hampered  bj  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  freight-contractor,  named  D.  J.  McCann,  deliv- 
ered here  only  165,000  pounds  corn  out  of  3.'V6,000  pounds  that  he  received ;  what  he  did  with 
the  balance  of  the  com  remains  to  be  determined.  This  same  man,  McCann — had  a  flour  con- 
tract for  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  flour,  and  he  failed  to  fill  this  contract.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  such  men  will  be  forever  debarred  from  having  anything  to  do  with  handling 
Indian  supplies,  and  that  just  punishment  will  overtake  them  for  their  misdeeds.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  prompt  action  of  the  Department  in  meeting  these  derelictions,  by  purchas- 
ing in  open  market,  tnese  Indians  would  have  suffered. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conelorion.  I  desire  to  say  that  the  elevation  of  these  Indians  to  anything  like  a  satis- 
factory degree  of  civilization  is  a  problem  of  very  difficult  solution.  The  great  work  will 
require  the  strictest  honesty  and  integrity  of  those  having  charge  of  the  Indians,  with  the 
devotion  of  many  years  of  patient  labor,  together  with  the  most  careful  and  delicate  man- 
agement— under  a  thorough  and  well-devised  policy  not  subject  to  change  with  the  incom- 
ing of  every  new  administration.  Above  all  things  should  the  Indian  be  made  to  respect 
the  power  of  the  Government.  The  indulgence  of  sent! meo talis m,  the  spasmodic  efforts  at 
reform,  and  rash  and  ill-advised  experiments  can  only  result  in  disappointment  or  disaster. 

The  first  few  years  of  good  work  under  even  the  most  advantag^us  circumstances  may 
not  bring  forth  results  wholly  satisfactory  ;  but  bv  persistent  and  well-directed  effort  the 
time  mav  eome  within  the  next  generation,  when  the  Indian  will  fall-in  in  the  rear  of  the 
march  of  civil^ation,  and  thus  be  no  longer  an  impediment  in  its  way  to  be  swept  aside  and 
destroyed. 

Beepectfully  submitted. 

J.  M.  LEE. 
First  LifuUnant  Ninth  Infantry,  Adiing  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commission  Eft  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Agency,  Standing  Rock,  Dakota  TERRiTORy, 

August  23,  J 877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  first  annual  report  since  I  became  connected 
with  the  Indian  service.  I  arrived  here  on  the  27  th  of  last 'November,  and  on  the  1st  day  of 
December  following  relieved  Capt.  R.  £.  Johnston,  of  the  First  United  States  Infantry,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  agency  on  my  arrival,  receipting  to  him  for  the  Government  prop- 
erty in  his  possession  that  be  turned  over  to  me.  Before  and  after  assuming  charge,  Ciiptaiu 
JohnsUin  very  kindly  gave  me  information  concerning  the  agency  and  its  workings  that  was 
valuable  to  me  in  forming  my  plans  for  future  action. 

CENSUS. 

Immediately  after  I  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  I  made  a  careful  enumeration 
of  all  the  Indians  here,  and  found  that  we  had  by  actual  count  2,394  souls.  During  the 
winter  and  spring  we  bad  accessions  that  increased  our  rolls  to  2,590  in  the  month  of  April ; 
but  by  a  census  taken  on  the  Jst  of  July  I  found  that  quite  a  uujnber  of  our  people  had  left 
the  agency  without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  thereby  reducing  our  count  at  that  date  to 
2,249.  Since  the  last  census  enough  of  the  absentees  have  returned  to  make  the  actual 
number  of  Indians  at  this  agency  at  this  date  2,305,  divided  as  follows : 
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Bo&di*    • 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

LiOWflT  TftnctonnAifl ..•••. .  ..••....••*  ..«•••  •.••  •••••••••••• 

906 
106 
121 
140 

966 
160 
161 
189 

874 
176 
911 
940 

788 

UoTMr  Yftnotonnftifl  ..•*... «...«« ......  T«*..-r  «*» ♦r-Ti-»T» 

40 

TTnCrimiMMi.. ...«....*•*>.. ..........t***  ...«  ..tt--*t  t-* 

61S 

Blackfeet  •••• • 

Uli 

675 

9» 

901 

%m 

From  the  bett  information  that  I  can  obtiUn  I  think  th«re  are  firmn  600  to  1,000,  aad  poi- 
sibly  a  irreater  number  of  Indiani  at  other  agendei  who  belong  to  our  tribea  and  haira  Inntr^ 
fore  lived  amongp  and  dfawn  rations  with  them. 

Last  fall  when  the  Indians  received  information  here  that  the  Seventh  United  Stetaa  Cav- 
alry was  coming  to  this  agencv  to  relieve  them  of  their  arms  and  ponies,  mmaf  of  them 
became  greatly  alarmed  and  fled  in  terror  to  other  agencies,  no  doubt  with  the  belief  tiMtbj 
so  doing  they  would  save  their  hones  and  guns,  which  they  considered  as  piopwtj  of  iass* 
timable  value  to  them.  The  greater  portion,  if  not  all,  of  such  Indians  havo  boMi  omollod  at 
the  agencies  where  they  took  refuge  at  the  time  refernid  to;  and  notwithscandingth^  have 
only  considered  themselves  temporarily  located  there,  and,  as  we  have  been  Informed  by 
some  of  their  friends  here  who  have  visited  some  of  them,  that  they  have  repeatedly  reqoesled 
and  made  strong  appeals  to  the  agents  to  permit  them  to  return  home,  their  reqnsita  have 
been  refused,  and  tb^  are  still,  very  much  i^inst  their  will,  compelled  to  remwn  away  fton 
their  relations,  friends,  and  home,  which  is  causing  much  complsint  among  our  Indians  hos^ 
many  of  whom  protest  seainst  such  treatment  of  their  people,  and  unbesitatinfflj  aij  that 
the  Government  is  not  doing  its  duty  in  not  ordering  these  absentees  sent  home. 

If  the  friendly  Indians  that  properly  belong  to  th&  agency  were  all  here,  I  think  it  wonld 
greatly  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  contentment  of  our  several  tribes,  and  would  enahls 
us  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  to  do  away  with  the  annoying  practice  of  issuing  pams 
to  visit  friends  and  relations  located  elsewhere,  which  to  refuse,  under  ozistfaig  obona- 
stances,  would  not  only  be  unkind,  but  might  create  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  among  oar 
people  that  would  produce  very  bad  results.  The  subject  of  consolidating  the  various  lo- 
dian  tribes,  thereby  uniting  relations  and  friends,  is  an  important  one,  and  should  receive 
the  earnest  and  prompt  consideration  of  the  Govemmeut. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Very  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  indnstry.  Last  spring  we  had 
600  acres  of  new  land  broken  and  200  acres  of  old  land  plowed.  All  of  the  old  land 
and  about  200  acres  of  the  new  has  been  cultivated  this  year.  The  Indians  appear 
very  much  deligrhted  with  having  plenty  of  land  to  cultivate  in  future,  and  have  shown  a 
determination  to  work  their  farms  this  peason  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Having  an  an- 
uHual  amount  of  agency  work  to  do  this  summer,  and  our  employ6  force  being  limited,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  render  as  much  assistance  to  the  Indians  in  their  farming  as  we  would 
have  liked  to  have  done. 

The  absence  of  the  grasshopper  this  season  has  inspired  our  people  with  strong  hopes  that 
next  year  their  labors  will  be  rewarded  with  better  results  than  they  have  been  this,  although 
they  are  well  pleased  with  this  year's  crop.  They  seem  anxious  to  do  everything  they  can 
to  better  their  present  condition,  and  with  proper  teaching  and  encouragement  I  have  great 
hopes  of  seeing  man  v  of  th^m  at  no  very  distant  day  capable  of  producing  from  the  earth  a 
sunicient  quantity  of  food  to  not  only  surprise  but  elicit  the  admiration  and  praise  of  all  ai- 
prejudieed  white  men.  We  estimate  the  crop  raised  by  Indian  labor  within  15  miles  of  the 
agencv  this  season,  but  a  small  portion  of  which  has  yet  been  gathered,  as  follows :  8^000 
bushels  of  corn,  2,500  bushels  of  potatoes,  800  bushels  of  other  vegetables.  Besides,  they 
have  cut  about  100  tons  of  hay  and  chopped  160  cords  of  wood,  which,  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, may  be  considered  as  quite  a  respectable  showing  for  a  race  of  uncivilized  people  that 
Lave  lived  all  of  their  lives  in  ignorance  of  how  to  work  so  as  to  obtain  even  a  meager 
supply  of  what  was  necessary  to  subsist  themselves.  Should  next  year  be  as  fiavorablem 
farming  as  this  has  been,  I  feel  confident  that  the  crops  raised  by  the  Indians  will  be  foar 
times  }  s  large  as  the  one  soon  to  be  gathered. 

None  of  our  Indians  have  plows,  and  but  very  few  have  wagons,  or  horses  suitable  to 
work  in  them  if  they  had  them,  consequently  they  can  do  but  little  yet  in  the  way  of  plow- 
ing or  moving  their  crops  after  they  have  matured.  Two  of  the  head  chiefs,  (John  Graas) 
Peji  and  (Two  Bears)  Mato-nonpa,  purchased  this  summer  for  each  of  their  bands  a  mow 
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in^-machine,  paying  for  them  with  their  beef-hides,  which  is  certainly  commendable,  and 
shows  a  desire  on  toeir  part  to  become  the  possessors  of  farming  implements  that  will  be 
useful.  These  people  are  yet  uneducated  in  the  use  of  their  machines,  but  as  they  have 
watched  their  use  iu  the  hands  of  white  men,  and  handle  theirs  with  fjpreat  care  and  remark- 
able judgment,  they  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  use  them  to  good  advantage  next  year. , 

RELATIONS. 

The  system  of  issuing  rations  to  the  heads  of  families  is  a  most  excellent  one,  and  has 
worked  very  well  at  this  agency,  but  as  it  entails  a  very  considerable  increase  of  labor  on 
our  employes  on  issue-days,  I  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  storekeeper, 
who  could  be  employed  in  other  useful  service  about  the  agency  when  not  engaged  in  the 
issue-room.  Notwithstanding  we  issue  rations  regularly  every  week,  and  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  published  regulations  of  the  Indian  Department,  constant  and  bitter  com- 
plaints are  made  oy  the  Indians  about  the  insufficiency  or  them.  They  have  voracious  appe- 
tites, and  to  measure  the  requirements  of  food  for  au  Indian  by  that  of  a  white  man  is  a 
grievous  niistske.  I  have  known  many  of  our  people  to  draw  their  regular  rations  weighed 
out  liberally  on  a  Monday  morning,  that  would  not  have  an  ounce  of  food  in  their  tepees  on 
Friday  night,  having  eaten  the  entire  week*s  rations  in  five  days.  Such  persons  are  obliged 
to  pass  the  remaining  two  days  until  they  get  another  issue  without  food,  unless  their  friends 
should  share  what  little  some  of  them  might  have  left  with  them,  or  they  can  induce  us  to 
give  them  a  little  flour,  bacon,  or  hard-bread.  I  certainly  think  that  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent,  should  be  made  in  the  present  authorized  list  of  rations,  and  would  recommend  such 
increase. 

BUILDINUS. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  portion  of  our  new  agency  buildings,  to  be  constructed 
of  brick,  has  been  entered  into,  and  the  contractor  is  now  busily  at  work  with  a  stroutr  force 
of  men,  which  will  doubtless  be  increased  as  the  work  progresses  and  the  men  can  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage.  These  buildings  are  to  be  completed  by  the  15th  of  November,  and 
when  finished  will  afford  us  the  much-needed  facilities  for  ntoring  and  protecting  the  Indian 
supplies  and  annuity  goods  which  are  now  stored  in  buildings  tbat  are  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  warehouses.  We  have  nearly  completed  fifty  good  substantial  log  houses,  16  by  28 
feet,  for  the  Indians,  all  of  which  will  be  ready  to  occupy  in  a  short  time.  The  erection  of 
more  such  houses  would  please  these  people  very  much,  as  a  great  many  of  them  would 
prefer  to  live  in  a  house  heated  by  a  stove  upon  which  they  could  cook  their  food,  than  to 
exist  (for  it  can  hardly  be  called  living)  in  a  small  tepee,  which  in  winter  affords  but  little 
protection  from  the  severe  cold  and  violent  winds. 

ANNUITY  GOODS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

* 

As  yet  we  have  not  had  any  time  or  opportunity  to  make  an  examination  of  the  annnity 
goods  and  supplies  recently  received  by  us,  but  as  soon  as  we  got  into  our  new  buildings 
we  will  make  a  careful  examinatiou  of  them  and  submit  a  special  report  in  relation  thereto. 

SCHOOLS. 

When  I  assumed  charge  here  I  found  one  school  in  successful  operation,  which  has  been 
continued  with  au  average  attendance  of  twenty>five  scholars.  During  the  extreme  hot 
weather  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  very  regular  attendance  of  the  children,  but  we  expect 
to  see  the  school-room  crowded  in  the  early  part  of  September. 

On  the  1st  of  May  we  opened  a  boarding-school  for  boys,  under  the  charge  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Fathers,  who  have  labored  with  untiring  zeal  to  make  it  a  success,  and  I  am  gratified 
at  being  able  to  say  that  with  the  poor  facilities  afforded  them  they  have  accomplished  all 
that  could  have  been  expected.  This  school  has  in  regular  attenoance  thirty  boys,  all  of 
whom  are  greatly  attached  to  the  reverend  gentlemen  tbat  have  them  in  charge,  and  are 
making  rapid  progress  toward  civilization.  About  four  hours  in  the  day  are  devoted  to  study, 
four  hours  to  work  in  the  garden,  and  the  remainder  is  given  to  recreation.  All  of  these 
boys  have  had  their  hair  cut  short  and  are  dressed  in  citizens*  clothing,  which  their  teachers 
procured  for  them,  as  the  Government  supply  had  not  reached  us  at  the  time  these  children 
expressed  a  willingness  to  abandon  the  blanket  and  leggings  and  dress  like  white  boys. 
The  boarding-school  is  the  only  practical  one  for  the  education  and  civilization  of  Indian 
children.  By  that  system  the  child  is  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  parents,  where  it 
can  in  time  acquire,  not  only  the  nidiments  of  an  English  education,  but  can  be  taught 
many  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  life,  and  be  shown  by  example  that  labor  is  hon- 
orable and  conducive  to  happiness  and  not  degrading. 

If  we  had  ample  and  convenient  school  accommodations  we  could  have  100  or  more  chil- 
dren constantly  in  attendance.  The  three  reverend  gentlemen  that  are  stationed  here,  viz, 
Bev.  Abbott  Martin,  Rev.  John  Chrysostom,  and  Rev.  Hunt  Jerome,  are  all  very  superior. 
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talented.  Mid  enUiyated  gentlemen,  and  it  ie  looiethinff  rtrj  remarkable  to  see  fime  Mil 
I>enont  devoting  their  livee  in  an  i«iolated  pUoe  like  this  to  tlie  adyanoement  of  tbe  oonffi- 
tion  of  a  race  of  people  who  do  not  teem  to  appreciate  tlie  yalne  of  their  laboii.  Than 
good  men  liave  rendered  me  irenr  great  assistance  in  controlling  and  goTeming  the  Indians, 
and  when  thej  are  proTided  with  suitable  quarters  to  enable  tliem  to  consammato  their  plaM 
for  educating  and  cbrisfeianising  them,  I  am  confident  that  thej  will  do  much  mora  tat  their 
benefit  than  tliej  have  yet  done,  as  their  minds  seem  to  be  entirely  abeoibed  in  aln^T^ 
out  what  will  promote  the  welfare  of  these  people  the  meet ;  their  attention,  howerer,  ia  now 
being  devoted  more  particularly  to  the  children,  believing  as  they  do  that  there  ia  a  bright 
fhtnre  in  store  for  them.    The  adult  Indians  can,  by  good  oonnsel  and  Idnd  traataaat,  m 


induced  to  live  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  peaee  with  white  men  at  the  aniewa,  and 
perform  some  labor ;  but  I  think  it  very  doubtftil  about  many  of  them  efver  leamuig  to  apeak 
the  English  language,  or  adopting  but  very  lew  of  the  habiu  and  customa  of  eivuiaed  liik 

8ANITART.* 

The  general  health  of  onr  Indians  during  the  past  year  has  been  good ;  the  mortality 
among  them  I  do  not  think  was  any  neater  than  is  shown  in  many  towns  and  ▼illages  in 
the  States  containing  a  white  population  equal  to  that  of  our  four  tribes  of  IndiaDa.  The 
prevailing  diseases  here  in  the  summer  are  conjunctivitis,  diarrhea,  and  dyeeataiy,  and  ia 
winter  bronchitis  and  rheumatism.  When  sick  they  generally  apply  to  the  agen^  pl^- 
aidan  for  medicine,  which,  when  given  to  them,  they  take  away  witn  promises  to  nee  it  as 
directed  bv  the  physician ;  but  their  attachment  to  and  confidence  in  tneir  medidnr-man  is 
so  strong  that  they  frequently  cast  the  physician's  medicine  asidci  without  even  tasting  it, 
and  resort  to  the  treatment  of  their  own  doctors,  whose  skill  is  very  defident  la  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  an  unusual  and  malignant  character. 

To  give  these  people  proper  care  in  sickuesn  a  hospitel  should  be  erected  near  the 
agency,  where  not  only  the  sick  could  receive  such  treatment  as  the  nature  of  their  dtssasss 
might  require,  but  the  old  and  infirm  could  be  carefully  attended  to  theret  many  of  mham 
die,  without  our  knowledge,  from  neglect 

MORALS. 

The  morals  of  these  people  are  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  having  lived  all  of  their 
lives  in  heathenism.  There  is  no  more  stealing,  fighting,  or  other  unlawful  condoet  among 
the  tribes  under  our  charge  than  probably  exists  or  might  be  seen  in  many  ignorant  white 

couimunities ;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  poiygaroy,  as  with  most  heathen  people,  is  quite  com- 
mon, but  with  the  instructions  they  are  coustautly  receiving  from  the  priests  we  hope  soon 
to  see  a  radical  reform  in  this  deplorable  practice.  Prostitution  is  confiued  to  a  very  few 
depraved  women,  who  willingly  place  themselves  in  the  power  of  low,  degraded  white  men, 
who  are  temporarily  employed  ou  the  reservation,  and  some  of  the  soldiers  at  the  garrison, 
whose  self-respect  and  morals  are  of  a  very  low  order. 

SQUAW-MEN  AMD  HALF-BREEDS. 

This  class  of  persons  is  more  numerous  at  this  agency  than  we  would  wish,  and  fre- 
quently occasions  us  much  trouble.  Many  of  them  speak  both  the  English  and  Sioux  lan- 
guages, and  are  therefore  very  dangerous  characters,  as  they  are  constantly  poisoning  tlie 
minds  of  well-disposed  Indians  with  bad  ideas,  and  prompting  them  to  make  not  only 
unreasonable  but  unjust  demands  of  us.  Some  of  the  squaw-men  are  employed  by  the 
traders,  and  hay  and  wood  contractors,  and  receive  quite  as  much  compensation  for  their 
labor  when  they  work  as  our  employes  do,  and  as  but  very  few  of  them  are  legally  married 
to  the  Indian  women  that  they  call  their  wives,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  they 
either  be  compelled  to  marry  their  women,  and  support  them  and  their  children  with  tlie 
products  of  their  own  labor,  as  white  men  should  do,  or  leave  the  reservation. 

CUTTINO  OP  WOOD. 

The  cutting  of  cord-wood  on  this  reservation  by  white  men  to  fill  Qovemment  contracts 
and  supply  steamboats  has  provoked  a  very  bad  feeling  among  our  Indians.  They  have  in 
council  denounced  the  Indian  Department  for  not  issuing  a  peremptory  order  prohibiting  all 
wood-contractors,  or  their  eniploy6s,  from  going  into  our  already  much  depleted  foreste  to  cut 
down  the  timber  at  such  places  and  in  such  q^uantitics  as  suits  their  own  convenience  with- 
out any  compensation  to  the  Indians.  They  insist  that  they  could  cut  all  of  the  cord-wood 
that  wbuld  be  necesHary  to  supply  the  requirements  of  both  the  Government  and  the  steam- 
boats, and  the  benefit  arising  therefrom  should  inure  to  them  and  not  to  white  men  who  liave 
no  interest  in  their  welfare.  They  further  say  that  the  quantity  of  wood  annually  being  cut 
at  and  near  the  agency  by  white  men  has  become  so  great  that  they  (the  Indiana)  have 
serious  apprehensions  that  .they  will  be  compelled  to  go  a  great  distance  in  a  few  years  to 
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procure  fuel.  I  hare  heretofore  called  the  Attention  of  the  Department  to  this  subject  in 
special  communications,  and  trust  that  it  will  receive  such  consideration  as  its  importance 
damands  before  the  chopping  of  wood  commences  this  season. 

MILCH-COWS, 

The  two  herds  of  milch-cows  that  we  expect  will  arriye  hertf  in  a  few  dajs  for  distribution 
among  the  Indians,  will  receive  our  prompi  attention,  and  I  think  I  may  predict  that  when 
these  cows  have  been  distributed  their  possessors  will  watch  them  carefully,  and  attach  great 
value  to  them.  As  the  severity  of  this  climate  in  winter  might  be  too  great  for  some  of  this 
stock  to  endure  without  shelter,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  the  erection  of  rough  log- 
sheds  for  their  protection  ^om  the  cold  cutting  winds  aud  violent  storms  which  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  here. 

« 

EMPLOY^  . 

Our  force  of  employes  is  too  small  to  properly  perform  the  actual  necessary  service  re- 
quired to  be  done,  and  notwithstanding  they  work  constantly  and  faithfully ,  yet  many  duties 
are  neglected  that  should  be  promptly  attended  to. 

THB  MILITARY. 

The  post  attached  to  this  agency  have  at  all  times  cheerfully  afforded  us  such  assistance 
as  we  required,  and  have  in  no  way  interfered  with  us  in  the  proper  discharge  of  our  duties. 
The  most  friendly  relations  exist  between  the  officers  at  the  garrison  and  myself.  The  com« 
mandiug  officer,  Lieut.  Col.  W.  P.  Carlin,  has  been  particularly  courteous  aud  kind  to  me, 
the  acknowledgment  of  which  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  now  to  make. 

Referring  to  the  accompanying  statistics,  which  have  been  prepared  hastily  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  other  duties,  and  very  short  notice  that  I  ba<i  to  forward  them  in, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  HUGHES, 
United  StaUg  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Yankton  AosttcY,  Dakota, 

August  23,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  sixth  annual  report  of  the  condition  and 
progress  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indians  of  Dakota  Territory. 

NUMBER   OF  INDIVIDVALS. 

By  an  actual  count  of  the  tribe,  I  find  that  there  are  on  this  reservation  at  thepresen 
time  2,182  Indians  and  half-casts.  This  is  an  increase  over  any  previous  year,  to  be  ac 
cx)unted  for  from  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  the  people  have  been  unusually  healthy 
exempt  from  epidemics  of  any  kind;  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  Yanktons,  who  have 
been  absent  from  their  reserve  for  years,  are  now  beginnitig  to  return  home  again — moved 
to  do  so  because  they  see  the  great  advantage  of  liviug  in  peaue  and  quiet,  aud  of  acquir- 
ing the  habits  of  industry. 

CONDITION  AND  HABITS. 

To  one  living  constantly  among  these  people,  and  struggling  daily  to  improve  and  ad- 
vance them,  tlieir  condition  and  habits  seem  to  change  but  little  and  slowly.  From  others 
however,who  come  among  them  only  from  time  to  time,  we  are  constantly  told  of  their  im 
provement  and  progress.  Less  of  the  pare  Indian  dress  and  paint  is  seeu,  fewer  tepees  or 
fudges,  more  good  aud  substantial  log-houses  and  stables,  better  tilled  and  larger  fields, 
herds  of  cattle  in  place  of  the  heretofore  omnipresent  pony,  bay-stacks,  pig-pens  ana 
chicken-coops,  begin  to  make  the  Indian  homes  resemble  more  and  more  the  white  frontier 
settler*s  home.  The  migratory  habit,  so  strong  among  these'  people,  if«  gradually  giving 
way,  ami  a.«i  home-duties  increase  will  ere  long  entirely  disappear.  To  bring  this  about 
soon,  I  would  here  earnestly  recommend  the  breaking  up  of — 

VILLAGE  LIFE. 

As  long  as  Indians  live  in  villages  they  will  retain  many  of  their  old  and  injurious 
habits.    Frequent  feasts,  community  in  food,  heathen  ceremonies  and  dances,  constant 
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Tiiitini^tb^se  will  oonttirae  m  long  m  the  people  live  together  in  eloee  oeigrbborlMMds  wad 
Tillages.  Man  J  of  the  Yanktons  are  now  moving  ont  from  the  Ddghboriiood  TiUagee 
npon  claims  or  lands  of  their  own,  and  I  trust  that  before  another  year  it  ended  th^  will 
generall J  be  thus  located  npon  indiridnal  lands  or  fitfms.  From  that  date  wUl  bmfn  thsir 
real  and  permanent  progress. 

To  have  this  done  quickly,  permanentlv,  and  justly,  there  should  be  furnished  this  agency 
at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable  a  plot  of  the  survey  made,  and  a  form  of  title  to  be  given  Is 
the  head  of  every  family  who  shall  locate  his  claim  and  make  certain  Smprovemenla  vpoa 
it  Also,  as  many  of  these  people  are  destitute  of  means  to  begin  an  independent  Mme 
with,  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  aiding  such  beginners  with  cattle  mm  agrleoltval 
implements,  for  wTuiout  sued  aid  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  any  one,  partieolarij  aa  un- 
taught lodian,  to  make  a  beginning  on  a  woodless  and  desolate  prairie. 

CATTLB-RAISIKO. 

During  the  past  two  years  I  have  made  earnest  efforts  to  introduce  oattle-raMng  among 
these  people.  From  time  to  time  in  former  years,  cattle  had  been  given  to  these  Indians, 
and  as  constantly  had  been  killed  off.  Daily  complaints  came  to  me  that  a  eow  or  aa  ox 
had  been  killed.  I  used  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  prevent  this  from  contlnaing,  but 
for  a  long  time  without  avail,  until  in  despair  I  called  a  council  of  the  whole  tribe,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  missionaries,  succeeded  in  passing  a  set  of  laws  and  regulations,  carefully  pre* 
pared,  for  the  protection  of  the  cattle  yet  remaining,  and  for  all  cattle  that  should  come  into 
our  possession  in  tbe  future,  making  all  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  tribe  aign  it,  and 
sgree  to  assist  me  in  enforcing  it.  Every  man  who  received  a  cow  or  ox  from  the  dale  of 
the  psssage  of  the  law,  has  signed  the  agreement  80  far,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  tUs  |^ba 
has  worked  admirably ;  no  cattle,  as  far  as  I  am  Informed,  have  been  killed  on  the  weerve 
for  upward  of  two  years,  without  mv  permission,  and  small  herds  of  work*oxen  and  mileb* 
eows,  with  their  young,  sfe  now  to  oe  seen  In  every  baud  of  the  tribe.  A  great  interest  has 
sprung  up  among  the  people  with  regard  to  this  industry,  and  whereas  a  few  yean  ago  an 
Indian  would  turn  away  in  disgust  from  a  dish  of  milk  offered  to  him,  now  qnlie  a  urge 
number  not  only  keep  cows,  but  regularly  milk  them,  and  some  even  mdce  butter. 

As  this  reservation  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  cattle-raising,  and  as  the  Tanktons 
now  will  care  for  cattle,  work  them,  milk  tbe  cows,  raise  the  young,  and  put  op  hay  and 
stables  for  winter  use  and  protection,  and  as  they  have  not  for  many  years  past  reoelved 
any  cattle  as  a  gratuity,  although  remaining  constantly  friendly  and  on  their  reserve  .when 
many  of  their  friends  were  on  tbe  war-path  against  the  whites,  and  urged  them  to  coma  with 
them,  and  as  cattle-raising  is  in  itself  a  powerful  means  for  settling  and  quieting  the  peo- 
ple, I  earnestly  recomoieDd  that  a  number  of  cows  and  oxen  be  giveu  to  these)  people,  both 
as  a  reward  for  past  good  conduct  and  as  an  inceut'iTe  to  further  efforts  in  industry  and 
peaceable  life.  If  this  can  be  done  soon  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  ere  these  people  will 
nave  cattle  euough  to  furnish  their  own  beef. 

AORICCLTURE. 

This  is  another  subject  of  great  interest  and  importance  as  regards  this  reserve  and  these 
Indians,  as  the  laud  belonging  to  them  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain-culture, 
particularly  wheat.  During  the  last  three  years  I  have  opened  up  a  new  agency-farm  of 
i^O  acres,  on  the  high  plateau  lands,  of  which  tbe  reserve  is  principally  composed,  a'  d 
where  farming  had  never  been  tried.  Of  this  farm  100  acres  have  been  broken  durine  the 
present  season.  We  have  just  harvested  120  acres  of  wheat  that  will  yield  between  ^and 
liO  bushels  per  acre.  We  have  besides  l^  acres  of  corn,  and  5  acres  of  potatocis,  promising 
to  give  ns  good  crops.  The  old  agency  farm  beincf  unfit  for  other  crops,  I  have  this  year 
U8ed  it  for  barley,  and  have  harvested  a  crop  that  will  yield,  when  thrashed,  about  40  bushels 
per  acre. 

From  the  result  obtained  of  this  experiment  plateau  farm,  I  feel  confident  that,  with 
ordinary  good  grass  and  exemption  from  the  grasshopper  plague,  that  now  seems  to  have 
natjtsed  away,  we  can  soon  proouce  wheat  enough  to  give  bread  to  the  entire  tribe.  In  order, 
uowever,  to  do  this,  at  least  500  acres  of  the  plateau  land  should  be  broken  up  daring  next 
season.  This  can  be  done  by  the  Indians  ana  regular  Indian  emplov<5s  of  the  agency  for  a 
very  small  sum.  not  to  exceed  $1  per  acre,  provided  plows  are  furnished.  This  farm  of  700 
or  1,000  acres  can  be  cultivated  by  the  Indians  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  agency- 
farmer,  the  workers  being  paid  either  by  the  aeeut  in  cash  from  the  aunuity  funds  of  the 
tribe — the  best  way — or  in  grain  when  harvested.  Thus  this  farm  will  not  only  give  bresd 
to  the  tribe,  but  will  also  b^  to  the  Indians  a  school  of  agriculture  and  a  great  source  of 
employment  Indians  cannot  became  successful  farmers  until  they  have  been  taught  by  one 
who  has  had  experience  in  western  farming.  The  proceeds  of  this  year's  farming — about 
200  acres — will  give  about  oue-third  of  the  flour  required  for  the  tribe  for  one  year,  grain 
for  agencv  stock,  and  potatoes  for  use  and  planting.  If  200  acres  can  produce  this  much,  it 
can  readily  be  seen  what  wo  could  do  with  a  farm  of  1,000  acres. 
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SHEEP  CULTURE. 

This  department  of  our  work  progpresses  fayorably.  The  sheep  we  now  have  are  acclimated 
and  are  doings  well.  The  herd  now  consists  of  1,(^5  sheep  and  lambs.  This  herd,  exclusive 
of  300  this  8prinf(*8  lambs,  produced  this  year  a  fleece  of  over  3,000  pounds  of  excellent 
wool,  now  on  baud.  With  tnis  beginning  it  will  take  but  a  few  years  ere  we  will  produce 
wool  enough  to  clothe  this  eutire  tribe. 

There  is  now  an  estimate  for  funds  before  the  Department  to  enable  me  to  build  a  small 
factory,  when  we  can,  with  Indian  labor,  manufacture  our  own  clothing  from  the  wool  pro* 
duced  on  the  reservation,  so  introducing  an  additional  and  important  industry  among  Indians, 
and  utilizing  the  wool  we  raise  instead  of  selling  at  low  prices  and  at  great  expense  of  trans- 
portation. The  wool  on  hand  this  year  would  make  the  linsey  required  by  the  tribe.  If  next 
year  no  misfortune  befalls  us,  we  could  make  the  linsey  and  flannel,  and  the  following  year 
linsey,  flannel,  and  satinet.  As  the  expense  of  building  and  machinery,  there  being  on  hand 
a  good  engine,  will  not  amount  to  much  more  than  $2,500,  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  be- 
gin this  work,  so  important  to  this  people,  this  fall  and  winter,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  weave 
m  the  spring.  I  shall  need  no  additional  white  superintendent  for  this  work,  as  my  present 
engineer  is  able  both  to  construct  the  building  and  to  instruct  and  superintend  the  weaving. 

WfLL  INDIANS  WORK  T 

The  question  '*  Will  Indians  work  T**  I  feel  we  can  answer  in  the  affirmative,  as  far  as  the 
Tanktons  are  concerned.  The  entire  work  of  this  agency  is  performed  by  Indians  and  half- 
casts.  Besides  doing  all  the  work  on  their  own  farms,  consisting  of  over  one  thousand  acres, 
building  houses  and  stables,  making  fences,  breaking  new  lauds,  cutting  wood  for  agency 
mills  and  shops,  and  for  sale  to  steamboats  on  the  Missouri  River ;  cutting  and  stacking 
hay  for  all  their  horses  and  cattle,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  procuring  good  workmen  from 
among  them  to  do  all  the  regular  agency  work.  Under  the  supenntendence  of  the  agency 
engineer  the  following  industries  are  conducted  entirely  by  Indian  workmen  taught  their 
traces  during  the  last  three  years  :  One  grist  and  saw  mill,  steam-power,  with  circular  saws, 
tuming-laihes,  iron  and  wood  ;  planing- machine ;  corn-mill ;  one  tin-shop,  where  all  the 
tinware  used  by  the  tribe  is  manufactured ;  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops ;  slaughter 
bouse  and  issue-rooms.    These  two  last  mentioned  are  directly  under  the  care  of  the  agent. 

The  work  required  to  be  done  h  extensive  in  all  departments.  A  population  of  over  two 
thousand  people,  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  white  men's  implements,  yet  a  1  using  more  or 
less  of  them,  gives  constant  employment  to  all  our  shops  and  mills  and  other  places  of  work. 
Again,  under  the  directi^m  of  the  agency  farmer,  all  outside  and  farm  work  is  done.  This 
embraces  all  kinds  of  labor.  In  winter,  the  care  of  stock — horses,  cattle,  and  sheep — haul- 
ing wood  and  logs  to  agency  mills  and  shops,  straw  and  hay  for  stable  use,  buildiug  sheds 
and  stables  for  Htock.  In  spring,  plowing  and.  planting  the  farm  of  over  200  acres,  and 
assisting  Indians  who  have  no  means  to  help  themselves  with,  mending  roads  and  fences. 
In  summer  and  fall,  the  care  of  corn-fields,  oreaking  new  lands,  harvesting  grain,  and  cut- 
ting hay,  besides  other  work  too  multifarious  to  enumerate.  All  this  work  is  done  by  these 
Indians,  and  well  done.  During  the  great  heat  of  the  past  harvest  season  the  men  have 
worked  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  per  day,  and  are  yet  continuing  to  do  so  in  the  hay- 
lield.  I  can,  at  any  time,  hire  at  least  two  hundred  men  of  these  Indians  who  would  gladly 
work  in  this  manner  and  never  complain  of  it  as  a  hardship.  I  am  daily  importuned  by 
them  for  work,  and  it  is  an  unusual  thing  for  one  either  to  strike  for  higher  wages  or  quit 
before  he  is  discharged.  If  for  some  years  to  come  we  can  thus  employ  these  voung  men 
under  capable  superintendents,  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  do  well  without  them. 
Indians,  who  three  years  ago  were  seen  lounging  about  in  gay  blankets,  full  feather,  and 
paint,  are  now  to  be  seen,  in  white  men's  clothing,  behind  the  plow  and  cultivator,  aud  cut- 
ting grain  aud  hay  with  reaper  and  mower. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES. 

The  work  of  the  school  and  church  goes  quietly  on  among  these  people.  Large  numbers 
of  children  are  daily  taught  the  rudiments  of  our  edncatiou.  There  is  no  want  of  intelli- 
gent effort  on  the  part  of  superintendents  and  teachers,  and  no  want  of  capacity  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  That  regular  and  couKtant  attendance  which  alone  will  accomplish  fully 
what  Ia  desired  is  as  yet  wanting  with  many,  but  will  in  time  be  brought  about.  Some 
action  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  practicable  to  enforce  attendance  of  all  children  of  a  proper 
age  at  some  one  of  the  schools  on  the  reservation.  The  influence  of  the  Christian  teacher 
and  minister  among  these  people  is  very  great.  They  are  yet  in  many  things  far  removed 
from  the  high  standard  held  up  before  them  by  the  Christian  church.  Yet  we  see,  from  day 
to  day,  changes  for  the  better,  gradual  advancement,  which,  if  continued,  will  in  time  make 
the  red  man,  what  many  of  them  now  are,  Christians  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  During 
the  past  year  the  attendance,  both  at  school  and  church,  has  been  much  larger  than 
ever  heretofore.     If  it  is  the  determination  of  this  Government  to  civilize  the  Indian,  too 
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great  eDcooisgement  cannot  be  iflren  to  ncboolt  and  cbnrcbes  among  them.  WIUhmiI  tha 
aid  of  these  the  Indian  will,  in  apite  of  all  other  aids  and  appliances,  forever  remain  whal 
he  is,  or  even  become  more  degraded.  The  work  of  moral  purification  and  atevatkn  so 
much  needed  belongs  pecttliarly  to  the  school  and  church,  and  without  this  ekfT»tiii(  and 
purifjhig  influence  among  these  people  no  real  adyanoement  can  be  made. 

LBOI8LATION. 

As  an  aid  of  no  small  importance  to  the  work  of  schools  and  churches,  I  would  Beat  ra- 
spectfully  recommend  legislation  for  the  Indians.  I  beliere  the  time  has  coma  when  OHHiy 
of  the  tribes  now  living  peaceably  on  reeerrations  should  be  protected  in  life  and  pwiyeitj 
by  the  law  of  the  land ;  should  be  amenable  to  that  law  in  all  lespeets.  At  the  preaent 
time  manj  practices  prevail  it  Jurious  and  pernidons  to  the  last  degree,  and  will  ao  oonlfaiDe 
until  prevented  by  law.  60  long  as  this  is  the  case  great  hinderanoe  to  progress  of  all  kinds 
will  exist.  Many  of  the  8ionx  tribes  are  yet  unfit  for  this  step,  but  I  feel  smna  that  the 
Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  the  Yankton  Sioux  of  Dakota,  and  other  like  tribes  ava  both  fil 
and  earnestly  desire  to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

nrjURIOITS  PRACTICES  AHD  PROSPECTS. 

Among  these,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  the  constant  haUt  of  tbeaa  peopla  lo  go 
armed.  Revolvers,  guns,  and  sworaa  of  all  kinds  are  constantly  seen  in  the  handa  of  theaa 
people.  As  the  Tanktons  are  at  peace  with  all  their  neighbors,  white  and  Indian,  I  eannoi 
see  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  thus  being  constantly  armed.  I  believe  it  wonid  bo  for 
their  welfore  to  have  these  arms,  useless  and  cumbersome,  exchanged  for  good  axaa  and 
plows. 

Another  matter  which  I  foar  may  work  to  the  injury  of  the  Yanktons,  Is  the  propoaed  re- 
moval of  Spotted  Tail  agency  to  this  immediate  neighborhood.  To  bring  these  people  into 
close  contact  wUh  a  much  larger  tribe  of  Indians,  yet  comparatively  in  their  wild  atate, 
will.  I  fear,  have  on  them  a  very  serious  influence,  and  may  destroy  much  of  tlia  good  thoa 
for  accomplished. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  O.  0A8MANN, 


The  CoMMiRsioNBR  or  Indian  Affairs. 


Cuiled  Scales  kuUmm  Agttd, 


Fort  Hall  Indian  Agency, 

Idaho,  Auguit  15,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  foUowiDg  anuaal  report  for  the  year  ending  this  date: 

Up  to  the  morning:  of  the  7th  instant,  at  which  time  au  iiicident  occurred  which  will  be 

hereafter  mentioned,  the  past  year  has  been  a  very  quiet  aud  peaceable  one  with  the  In* 

dians  under  my  charge.    There  have  been  no  contentious  among  themselves ;  and  the  whites 

in  the  vicinity  have  made  no  complaints  to  me  of  wrongs  perpetrated  by  them. 

NUMBER  OF  INDIANS. 

Last  fall,  previous  to  issuing  the  annuity  goods,  an  accurate  census  of  all  the  Indians 
present  was  talien,  as  follows:  Bannocks,  2J2;  Shoshones,  H45.  I  estimate  that  fully  450 
were  absent  at  the  time  in  the  buffalo  country  aud  on  the  road  to  and  from  the  gpt>nnds. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

As  will  be  remembered,  1,362  Indians  were  fed  during  the  previous  winter  upon  a  supply 
of  rations  barely  sufficient  for  one-half  that  number  ;  and  in  view  of  that  fact,  and  on  the 
supposition  that  the  quantity  of  subsistence  would  not  be  increased,  very  many  went  away 
for  the  winter,  preferring  to  take  their  chances  in  the  buffalo  country.  As  so  many  of  them 
were  absent  last  winter  the  supply  of  food  was  ample ;  and  the  weatber  being  very  mild 
they  were  more  successful  in  hunting  in  the  mountains  near  the  agency  than  at  any  time 
since  I  have  had  charge. 

INDIAN  FARMS. 

Seventy  families,  embracing  450  persons,  engaged  in  farming  operations  for  themselves 
this  spring,  an  increase  of  36  families  Lover  those]  thus  engaged  last  year.  They  have  culti- 
vated 240  acres  of  laud,  of  which  190  acres  were  seeded  with  grain  ana  50  acres  with  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables.  Of  this  number,  26  families  located  on  Bannock  and  Meshaw  Creeks, 
30  miles  southwest  of  the  agency.  They  have  broicen  up  new  land,*  dug  irrigating  ditches, 
built  corrals,  fences,  Ac.    All  of  the  Indians  worked  hard  in  putting  in  their  crops.    They 
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had  A  very  gnod  stand  of  gn.\n  and  vegetables,  and  wonld  hare  bad  a  fi^ood  harveflt  bad  it 
nnt  been  for  the  irrasshoppers,  which  commeDced  hatching  out  aboat  the  middle  of  May. 
By  the  J  at  of  Jane  the  groond  was  literally  covered  with  them,  and  they  commenced  their 
ravages  upon  that  porti  ^n  of  the  crop  ontaide  of  the  larffe  irrigating  canals,  completely  de- 
stroying 75  acres  of  grain  at  Ross  Fork,  and  nearly  all  on  Bannock  and  Meshaw  Creeks. 
That  portion  of  the  farm  inclosed  with  the  canal  escaped  the  yonng  'hoppers,  but  when  the 
large  swarms  of  flying  ones  came  in  July  our  water-ditches  were  no  protection.  The  Indians 
fought  them  as  best  they  conid  :  still  the  damag^e  done  was  very  severe.  Tbe  crops  are  esti- 
mated as  follows :  Wheat,  600  bushels ;  oats,  100  bushels ;  potatoes,  4,500  bushels. 

Although  the  Indians  are  somewhat  disheartened  at  this  small  result  of  their  labors,  none 
of  them  are  entirely  discouraged,  and  an*  already  enquiring  of  me  what  provision  has  been 
made  for  wagons,  harness,  implements,  &c.,  for  another  year. 

THE  AGENCY  FARM 

consists  of  35  acres,  divided  as  follows:  Wheat,  7  acres;  oats,  18  acres;  potatoes  and 
garden,  10  acres. 

The  size  of  the  asreney  farm  was  considerably  reduced  this  year.  I  thought  it  best  to  give 
the  lands  to  the  Indians  to  cultivate  for  themselves ;  and  besides,  the  funds  allowed  for  pay 
of  employes  is  too  small  to  do  any  farming  at  all.  The  increased  number  of  Indian  farm- 
ers, with  the  constant  watching  of  their  crops  and  repairing  of  their  implements,  requires  all 
tbe  attention  of  the  employes  during  the  cropping  season.  The  same  remarks  regarding  rav- 
ages by  erasshoppers  apply  to  agency  farm,  except  that  no  poYtion  of  the  whole  crop  was 
entirely  destroyed.  Tbe  crop  is  estimated  at  70  bushels  wneat;  300  bushels  oats;  1,200 
bushels  potatoes ;  50  tons  hay. 

BUILDINGS,  BEPAIRfl,  ETC. 

A  wagon-shed,  20  by  40  feet,  has  been  built  of  pine  logs ;  and  a  tool-house,  20  by  30  feet, 
has  been  eracted  from  lumber  taken  from  two  old  buildings.  It  is  much  too  small  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  will  answer  until  such  time  as  we  can  build  a  better  one.  A  good  substantial  barn- 
yard corral  of  logs  was  put  up  early  in  the  spring,  and  700  yards  of  wire-fence  made  around 
a  portion  of  agencv  farm.  The  old  log  buildings  put  up  when  the  agency  was  first  estab- 
liMoed  are  constantly  needing  repairs.  It  would  be  economy  to  tear  them  down  and  put  up 
substantial  frame  buildings. 

The  Indians  to  whom  the  15  milch  cows  were  issued  in  May  last,  have  built  substantial  pole 
corrals,  and  the  farmers  have  put  up  700  rods  of  fence  of  ihe  same  material. 

A  six-ton  cattle  scales  has  been  added  to  the  couTeoiences  of  the  agency,  and  by  this,  to- 
gether with  a  thorough  repairing  of  the  slaughter-house,  and  the  arrangements  for  killing, 
dressing,  &c.,  the  labor  of  preparing  beef  for  issue  is  reduced  one-half,  and  the  mode  of 
doing  it  is  much  improved. 

The  physician's  house,  which  was  attached  to  the  agent's  house,  has  been  removed  to  a 
more  convenient  and  pleasant  location,  and  a  kitchen  ^ded. 

MILLS,  ETC. 

I  am  now  engaged  in  tbe  erection  of  a  water  saw-mill  near  the  timber  in  the  mountains. 
The  SHw-mill  attachment  of  the  steam-mill  will  be  moved,  and  a  turbine  wheel  purchased 
with  funds  from  miscellaneous  receipts.  The  project  can  be  carried  into  successful  opera- 
tion without  additional  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  flour-mill,  shingle  and  planing  mills  are  in  good  condition. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I  have  to  report  a  very  serious  affair  which  occurred  here  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
iustaut.  Robert  Boyd  and  Orson  James,  both  freighters,  were  shot  by  a  youug  Bannock 
Indian,  and  severely  wounded,  the  former  in  the  neck  and  the  latter  in  the  back — both  flesh- 
wounds.  The  men  were  immediately  taken  in  charge  by  the  agency  physician,  who  has 
been  untiring  in  bis  efforts  for  their  comfort.  At  this  writing  they  are  both  improving  rap- 
idly. The  Bannocks  bad  been  rather  restless  for  several  days  previous  to  this  occurrence, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  Nez  Perc6  war,  and  partly  because  of  a  rumor  that  troops  were 
coming  to  fight  them.  On  the  morning  of  the  snooting  a  tramp  came  to  the  trading-post, 
statins  he  had  been  driven  in  by  bostiles.  The  Indians,  suppof  iog  that  the  Nez  Perces  were 
near  the  agency,  made  hurried  preparations  to  go  in  pursuit.  During  the  excitement  a  Ban- 
nock Indian  shot  the  two  teamsters  as  above  mentioned.  The  headmen  of  both  tribes  de- 
nounced the  shooting,  and  promised  that  the  murderer  should  be  arrested  and  severely  pun- 
ished. 

For  sanitary  condition  of  agency,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  report  of  physician  inclosed 
herewith. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  DANILSON, 
Acting  Unitud  Stales  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Office  Ihdias  Agbut  Nbz  PBScft  IvDiAm» 

L«jNOfti|  JbUAo,  Am^put  IS,  1877* 

8iB .  In  oomplianee  witb  the  iBqnirementf  of  the  DepwrtmeDt,  I  rwpeeifliijy  sobail  Ifa* 
follow in|^  M  mj  annual  report  on  matters  pertaining  to  this  raeerre. 

Since  mj  last  annual  report  was  made,  some  of  the  wild,  roTinir  Indians  hava  ■baadoaed 
their  former  mode  of  living  and  taken  farms  on  the  reserre,  planted  their  oiopa»  aad  aiv  mem 
harvesting  them,  and,  after  retaining  enough  for  their  year's  suppl j|  will  hava  m  Muphis  far 
sale. 

The  Indians  who  hare  been  liylng  on  the  reserre  for  some  Tears  have  ateadUy  adTtaead 
in  civiliied  pursuits,  as  can  be  readily  seen  by  any  one  who  takfs  an  isterast  In  ladiaa 
advancement.  There  are  many  who  ridicule  the  idea  of  dviliaing  and  dbrlstiaDlrtBff  a« 
Indian,  and  by  word  and  deed  oppose  anything  of  the  kind.  8uoh  are  opposed  to  tha  lafiaas 
receiving  any  consideration  whatever,  but  would  like  to  see  the  whole  Indian  nea  aitar- 
minate<^  making  no  distinction  between  good  and  bad  Indians. 

The  Indians  living  at  Kamiah  and  vicinity  have  made  the  most  progress  in  dTilimlioD  of 
any  of  the  Indians  on  this  reserve.  The  secret  of  this  is,  that  said  Indians  am  looalad  95 
miles  from  any  settlement  of  whites  and  about  75  miles  from  Lewiston.  Tba  ladiaaa  in 
question  seldom  leave  their  itomes,  except  when  called  away  on  bu^ineaa.  Tlia  ineraaaa  in 
cultivated  acresge  at  Kamiah  and  vicinity  during  the  past  year  amounts  to  abooi  800  aeras. 
They  have  gooo  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  eom,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  the  aarplna  wiU 
be  greater  than  anv  previous  year.  The  surplus  is  packed  in  to  the  mines  and  diapoasd  of 
to  miners  and  settlem,  the  Indians  receiving  cash  ror  the  same.  They  generally  do  their 
liading  semi-annually,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  at  Lewiston,  returning  lK>me  as  aoon  as  thej 
have  got  through  with  their  business. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  several  Army  oiBcers,  who  have  visited  Kamiah  slnea  the  ont- 
break  among  the  non-treaty  Indians,  that  it  is  the  most  prosperous  Indian  settlaniant  tliey 
have  ever  seen.  Some  say  it  compares  favorably  with  the  best  Indian  farming  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  I  have  always  avoideo  exaggeration  in  my  reports,  thus  giving  no  panon  or  par^ 
sons  a  reason  to  expect  to  see  more  than  can  actually  be  seen  when  coming  liare  as  inspecloii 
or  otherwise.  Col.  E.  C.  Watkins,  inspector  Indian  affnlrs,  will  probably  make  a  ftill  report 
concerning  affairs  on  this  reserve.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  no  tribe  of  Indiana  eaa  be 
found  who  have  made  the  progress  that  these  Indians  have  made  during  the  past  elz  years. 

The  Indians  living  along  the  Lapwai  Crrak  and  tributaries  have  made  comneadabli 
progress,  also  those  of  otMr  portions  of  the  reserve,  but  not  so  much  as  the  Indians  at 
kamiah  and  vicinity ;  the  cause  of  which  is  that  they  are  nearer  liowiston,  and  are  man 
under  the  inflaeoce  of  bad  and  designing  white  men. 

,  As  regardH  educational  matters,  I  have  to  say  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities,  the  sebooU  were  in  a  good  coDditiun,  the  scholars  having  made  enconraging  prog^ 
ress;  but  when  the  first  reports  of  hostilities  came  in  all  was  excitement.  It  was  like  a 
thunder-bolt  out  of  a  clear  sk^',  so  unexpected.  The  Kamiah  school  was  closed  about  the 
last  of  June,  and  employes  brought  to  Lapwai,  as  Kamiah  was  in  great  danger,  being  only 
about  W  oiiles  from  where  the  Indians  (hostiles)  were  most  of  the  time. 

The  scholars  belonging  to  the  Lapwai  school  were  kept  here,  but,  owing  to  the  excitement, 
their  minds  could  not  be  kept  on  their  studies;  hence  tney  were  instructed  only  in  industry, 
such  as  gardening  by  the  boys,  and  sewing  and  general  house-work  by  the  girls ;  and  all 
empluy64  (male)  were  formed  as  a  guard,  and  employed  in  doing  guard ^duty  and  attending 
to  the  general  work  at  the  agency.  Those  not  employed  during  the  day  stood  g^ard  during 
the  nigbt. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  keep  both  schools  open  throughout  the  whole  season,  in  order 
to  keep  the  children  away  from  their  parents  and  the  influence  of  those  who  do  not  live  as 
the  more  civilized  do.  My  idea  was,  by  keeping  them  under  the  care  and  influence  of  the 
matrons  and  teachers  continually,  they  might  be  advanced  the  more  rapidly  in  apeaking 
English,  which  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  They  will  read  and  write  the  English  Un- 
guage  very  readily,  but  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  to  speak  it. 

Most  of  the  girls  can  and  do  make  their  own  dresses  and  underclothing,  and  render  con- 
siderable assistance  in  general  house- work.  The  large  boys  can  plow  and  do  general  farm- 
work  very  creditably. 

Four  of  the  young  men  who  have  been  receiving  instruction  under  Miss  S.  L.  McBsth, 
teacher  in  the  day-school  at  Kamiah  up  to  July  1,  1877,  visited  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Paget 
Sound  country  during  the  month  of  June  last.  It  was  the  first  time  that  any  of  them  ever 
saw  a  town  of  more  than  1,000  or  1,500  inhabitants.  They  wore  much  pleased  with  what 
they  saw  while  traveling  from  point  to  point.  During  their  stay  in  Portland  the  four  men 
were  examined  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  **  Presbytery  of  Oregon,"  and  licensed  to 
preach  to  and  teach  their  people.  They  were  well  received  by  all  with  whom  they  met,  and 
received  some  quite  flattering  notices  in  the  daily  papers  published  in  Portland.  They  made 
short  addresses  before  large  audiences  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Portland,  also  at  Olym- 
pia.  Wash.  Their  visit  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  themselves  and  their  people,  as  they  have 
brought  back  to  their  people  information  concerning  the  number  and  enterprise  of  the  whites, 
of  which  to  a  great  extent  they  were  ignorant,  and  what  is  told  them  by  these  four  men  is 
received  with  more  credence  than  if  coming  from  others  than  their  own  people.    They  can 
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coDTerse  in  English,  translate  Nez  Perc^  into  English,  English  into  Nez  Perc€,  write  in  both 
lancrnages,  &c. 

There  are  two  fall-bloods  working  in  the  shops ;  one  at  Kamiah,  filling  the  position  of  car- 
penter at  that  place,  receives  $300  per  annum  salary;  the  other  is  in  the  blacksmith- 
shop  at  Lapwai,  and  receives  his  living  and  clothing.  The  carpenter — i.  e.,  the  one  at  Ka- 
miah mentioned  above — can  baild  a  common  box-house,  make  sash,  doors,  window  and  door 
frames,  chairs,  tables,  &c. 

As  to  the  number  of  houses  built  during  the  past  year,  I  cannot  report  many.  Some  five 
log  and  one  box  are  all  the  houses  that  have  been  erected  by  the  Indians,  assisted  by  the 
carpenters,  during  the  past  year,  and  they  were  put  up  during  last  Tall.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  outbreak  among  the  non-treaties  there  would  have  been  quito  a  number  of  houses 
erected  during  the  past  summer  and  coming  fall.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  logs  can  be  sawed  at 
the  mills  preparations  will  be  made  looking  to  the  putting  up  of  several  houses. 

In  regard  to  the  mills,  I  would  report  that  at  Lapwai  the  saw-mill  has  undergone  a 
thorough  repairing,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be  completed.  However,  duriog  the  past  year 
we  have  not  been  able  to  do  any  sawing  of  logs. 

The  grist-mill,  also,  has  been  repaired  and  raised,  and  both  are  now  in  a  very  good  condi- 
tion, or  will  be  when  new  bolting-cloths  are  put  in,  which  I  have  asked  permission  to  do. 
The  mills  at  Kamiah  are  in  need  of  some  repairs  and  machinery.  In  the  way  of  repairs,  the 
boiler  needs  a  thorough  overhauling,  and  of  machinery,  the  grist-mill  ought  to  have  a  smut- 
machine.  As  soon  as  I  can  save  enough  from  the  limited  and  meager  appropriation  for 
''repairs  of  all  agency  buildings,  providing  the  shops  and  mills  with  tools,  materials, and 
machinery,  &c,*'  I  will  ask  for  the  necessary  authority  to  make  said  repairs  and  purchase 
said  machinery. 

The  appropriation  referred  to  is  entirely  too  small.  Up  to  July  1,  1874,  said  appropriation 
was  |3,8U0  annually ;  since  then  it  has  been  only  $1,300  per  annum.  From  said  $1,300  I 
have  to  purchase  tools  and  materials  for  two  blacksmith-shops,  two  wagon  and  plow  maker 
and  carpenter  shops,  and  materials  and  machinery  for  two  grist  and  two  saw  mills.  It  can 
he  readily  seen  that  the  appropriation  is  inadequate. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe  is  very  good. 

At  the  councils  held  last  spring  by  General  Howard  and  myself  with  Joseph^s  and  White 
Bird^s  bands  of  Indians  and  other  small  bands,  all  appeared  tO  be  satisfied  with  the  settle- 
ment agreed  upon.  They  agreed  to  move  on  the  reserve  by  a  certain  time,  had  selected  the 
lands  upon  which  to  locate,  but  on  the  very  day  that  they  were  to  go  upon  the  lands  selected — 
all  having  left  their  old  or  former  homes  and  moved  their  stock  and  families  to  the  borders 
of  the  reserve — a  party  of  six  from  *'  White  Bird's"  band  commenced  the  murdering  of  citi- 
zens on  Salmon  River,  thus  bringing  on  another  Indian  war.  As  soon  as  the  war  broke,  out 
the  Indians  living  on  the  reserve,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  and  those  living  outside,  im- 
mediately took  sidos  with  the  whites,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  Army  as  scouts, 
carriers  of  dispatches,  keeping  the  different  commands  informed  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
hostiies,  and  in  furnishing  horses.  The  exceptions  referred  to  above  were  non-treaties.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  single  Christian  Indian  having  left  his  home  and  joined  the  hostiies. 

The  Indians  at  Kamiah,  under  James  Lawyer,  head  chief  of  the  tribe,  guarded  the  Gov- 
ernment property  at  that  place,  and  when  the  hostiies  were  fighting  within  '2iy  or  30  miles  of 
Kamiah,  he  formed  a  company  of  his  Indians  and  brought  the  employes  of  that  place  to 
Lapwai.  although  the  hostiies  were  liable  to  hear  of  their  move  and  tall  upon  them  at  any 
time.  The  Indians  removed  many  articles  from  the  buildings  at  Kamiah  and  hid  th^m  iu 
their  grain-field«>,  fearing  that  the  hostiies  might  burn  the  buildings  or  sack  tueni.  Said 
articles  have  since  been  returned. 

The  religious  interests  of  the  tribe  have  not  decreased.  Last  May  Rev.  John  R.  Thomp- 
son, of  Olympia,  Wash.,  made  us  a  missionary  visit,  spending  some  three  weeks  with  this 
people,  and  preaching  at  Kamiah  and  Lapwai.  During  his  stay  he  received  into  the  Pres- 
byterian church  I'i  men  and  18  women,  and  baptized  quite  a  number  of  children. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  taking  into  consideration  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  I  have 
no  reason  to  feel  disheartened  at  the  progress  made  by  these  Indians  during  the  past  year, 
nor  at  the  present  condition  of  the  reserve  and  its  ludiaus.  They  have  dune  well,  and  are 
deserving  of  great  credit. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

JNO.  B.  MONTIETH, 
United  Slates  Indian  Agxnt, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Office  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Chkyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency, 
Darlington^  Ind,  Ter,^  August  3 J,  1877. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  Department  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing  as  my  sixth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  service  at  this  agency,  being  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1877. 
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STATISTICS. 


The  following^  table  will  show  the  Dnmber  of  Indians — men,  women,  and  childmi— wir 
at  and  belou|^og  to  this  gency,  and  the  number  of  families  into  which  they  are  diflded: 


Name  ol  tribe. 


CheyeDii«e ...'. 

ArapiihoM 

Northern  Cbeyennee 


Total  at  acenoy 


Cheyenne  priaooera  at  Saint  Angnatlne,  Fla . 
Arapahoe  prinonera  at  Saint  Aoffnatlne,  Fla. 
Axapahoe  prisoners  at  Moandtrille,  W.  Va . . 


Total  nnniber  belonging  to  agen^. 


No.  of 
familiea. 


497 
1»3 


9U9 


Hen. 


663 
S38 


1.333 


Women. 


598 

313 


Childrsn. 


1,086  I        1,603 


TMd. 


%m 


^m 


I 

1 


9,  OB 


On  October  II,  1876,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Indians  left  the  agency  on  their  aiosl 
hnffalo-hnnt,  accompanied  br  William  E.  Malaley,  agency  employ^,  as  my  representatifs, 
and  a  small  detail  of  troops  nom  Fort  Reno,  Indian  Territory.  During  the  early  part  of  Uis 
winter  they  were  very  snccessfal  in  securing  an  abundance  of  bnffalo  for  subsistence  on  the 
Beaver  and  Wolf  Creeks,  southwest  of  Camp  Supply.  The  greatest  mistake  made  bj  the 
Indians  was  in  loading  themselves  down  with  the  robes  taken  from  the  '*  killing"  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  October  ana  November,  when  the  shortness  of  ttie  fur  rendered  the  skins  almost 
valueless.  Later  in  the  season  the  Indians  generally  concentrated  on  the  Wolf  and  Main 
Canadian,  where  many  of  them  remained  until  the  latter  part  of  March,  1877,  when  thej 
were  lequested  to  report  at  the  agency,  where  the  major  portion  of  them  arrived  about  the  lit 
of  April. 

About  mid-winter  the  pony  herds  of  the  hunting  parties  were  ''raided  *'  on  by  the  com- 
mon curse  of  this  country,  horse-thieves,  who  kept  up  their  depredations  with  great  vigt- 
lanco  and  success  until  the  last  Indian  had  left  the  plains,  leaving  some  of  them  without  a 
p<^y,  who  were  obliged  to  trust  to  their  friends  for  transportation  to  the  agency.  Mr.  lltl- 
aley,  with  his  detail  of  three  men,  was  powerless  to  nrotect  their  herds  from  the  thieves,  tad 
only  succeeded,  after  unceasing  efforts,  in  recapturmg  a  small  portion  of  the  stock  stolen 
from  them.  In  all,  about  160  animals  were  taken  from  them,  and  a  very  low  estimate  would 
bo  $'25  per  head,  which  would  make  the  loss  $4,000.  Of  the  above  loss  Mr.  Malaley  rt*coT- 
erod  44  bead,  at  $25— $1,100;  thus  leaving  a  loss  to  the  Indians  of  $2,900.  The  majoritj 
of  these  stolen  animals  were  passed  through  the  regular  channel  via  Dodge  City  to  the 
western  portion  of  Kansas,  ana  disposed  of  to  imiuceut  parties,  or  are  being  held  by  mem- 
bers of  ttio  "gang."  Quite  recently  I  have  iuformation  that  three  valuable  animals,  the 
Eroperty  of  Interpreter  George  Bent,  stolen  as  above  set  forth,  are  now  in  Deadwood,  Wyo., 
eing  driven  to  a  grocer's  delivery-wagon.  Such  losses  are  very  discouraging  to  these  In- 
dtans,  and  is  but  a  repetition  of  that  old  storv  that  brought  on  the  war  of  1874. 

Since  the  Indians  returned  to  the  agency  but  three  raids  have  been  made  on  their  herds, 
and  they  of  very  recent  date.  On  the  i6fh  instant  three  of  the  *' original  gang"  made  a 
dash  on  an  Arapahoe  herd,  and  secured  16  choice  ponies.  The  owners  soon  discovered 
their  loss,  and  took  the  trail,  which  led  in  the  direction  of  Little  Salt  Plains,  on  the  Cimarroa 
River.  The  thieves,  on  being  overtaken,  concluded  "  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor," 
abandoned  their  booty,  carrying  their  saddles  on  their  backs.  Should  these  people  be  permitted 
to  go  on  the  plains  the  cominfr  winter,  they  should  be  accompanied  by  at  least  25  good 
troops  and  one  commissioned  officer.  After  five  mor.ths  of  hard  riding  and  persistent  efforts 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  traveling  over  4,000  miles,  Mr.  Malaley  brought  in  only  one  horse- 
thief,  with  whom  he  had  slept  on  the  ground,  chained  fast  to  himself  for  21  nights,  in  order 
to  prevent  his  escape. 

The  collection  of  robes  by  the  Indians  themselves  during  the  winter  was  about  7,000,  for 
which  they  have  received  in  trade  about  $5  for  each  robe.  In  addition  to  the  above  source 
of  income,  the  traders  have  purchased  from  white  hunters  in  Texas  15,000  buffalo  skins, 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  tanned,  for  which  they  have  re- 
ceived an  average  of  $2  cash,  and  the  saving  to  the  Government  in  subsistence  is — 

7, 000  robes  at  $5 $35,000 

15,000  robes  to  dress  at  $2 30.000 


65,000 

I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  the  Indians  have  appreciated  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 

traders  to  earn  the  means  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  rations  issued  to  them,  and  I  know 

there  has  never  been  so  little  complaint  of  hunger  since  my  connection  at  this  agency  as 

the  past  summer. 
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INDIAN  FARMING. 

Under  the  maDa^ment  of  head  farmer  J.  A.  Covingfton,  the  IndiaDs  were  advised  and 
induced  to  disband  to  a  gpreator  extent  than  ever  before,  particularlj  the  Arapahoes,  and 
each  bej^in  an  individual  enterprise  in  farminji^ ;  and  receiving^  authority  from  the  honorable 
Buperintendont  of  Indian  affairs  to  assist  them  in  breaking  small  parcels  of  land,  I  gave 
notice  that  I  wpuld  only  break  land  for  such  as  would  agree  to  break  a  like  parcel  for  them- 
selves.  The  exceeding  heavy  rains  of  May  and  June  and  the  subsequent  ary  weather  pro- 
vented  the  breaking  of  as  much  land  as  I  had  dnsired ;  yet  we  have  made  a  beginning,  and 
next  year  may  hope  for  something  more  than  sod-corn. 

Number  of  acres  plowed  by  Indians,  (new  land) 123 

Number  of  acres  plowed  by  Indians,  (old  land) 2'<t2 

Number  of  acres  plowed  by  contractor,  (new  land) 10'i 

Total  acres  plowed 447 

All  of  which  was  planted  to  com.  pumpkins,  and  melons,  and  promises  a  moderate  yield. 

I  am  gratified  to  note  a  decided  advance  made  by  these  Indians  in  their  appreciation  of 
the  rights  of  individual  property.  Left  Hand,  an  Arapaho  chief,  made  this  point  very  em- 
phatic in  a  recent  speech,  which  was  in  substance :  *'  I  have  worked  hard  all  Hummer  break- 
ing ground,  building  fence,  planting  and  cultivating  corn,  melons,  &c.,  and  now  lazy  In- 
dians hang  around  my  camp  and  eat  me  poor;*'  and  in  proportion  as  they  labor  themselves 
they  will  learn  the  cost  and  appeciate  the  value  of  what  they  may  have  and  the  necessity  of 
individualizing  their  efforts. 

OTHER    INDUSTRIES. 

About  the  Ist  of  July,  by  authority  from  the  honorable  superintendent,  325  head  of  stock 
cattle  were  purchased,  and  divided  equally  between  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  with  a 
view  of  assisting  them  to  establish  small  herds  to  be  cared  for  by  themselves,  and  with  the 
object  of  placing  them  on  a  basis  that  will  eventually  lead  to  self-support  and  self-reliance. 
And  in  this  connection  I  am  convinced  that  these  people  can  better  turn  their  attention  to 
grazing  than  to  farming  extensively  ;  and  in  order  that  the  above  cattle  might  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  deserving  persons  and  that  the  Government  might  be  partially  compensated  for 
the  same.  I  hinged  the  distribution  of  them  along  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
Tkansfortation  Company,  and  with  each  of  the  40  wagons  gave  an  equal  share  of  them. 

lu  this  connection  I  desire  to  express  myself  as  highly  gratified  with  the  promptness  with 
which  our  law-makers  and  government  officials  have  responded  in  making  way  for  directing 
the  energies  of  these  peopie.  The  proposition  as  set  forth  in  my  last  annual  report,  that  the 
Indians  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  transporting  their  own  supplies  from  the  nearest 
railroad  point,  was  decided  as  being  out  of  order  last  year,  but  provision  having  been  made 
or  such  enterprise  this  year,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  report  that  40  wagons  complete  were  pur- 
chased by  the  honorable  superintendent,  and  on  the  19th  ultimo  the  Indians  in  charge  of  J. 
A.  Covington  and  William  E.  Malaley — employes — left  this  agency  with  160  head  of  their 
best  animals,  arriving  at  Wichita,  Kaus.,  (a  distance  of  165  miles,)  on  the  25th  of  same 
month.  Three  days  were  required  to  set  up  the  wagons,  and  on  the  2Sth  ultimo  the  train 
let't  Wichita  loaded  with  about  65,000  pounds  of  supplies,  mostly  sugar  and  coffee,  arriving 
at  agency  on  the  lOth  and  11th  instants,  with  everything  in  *'  good  order  and  condition." 
On  the  16th  instant  the  train  left  the  agency  on  its  second  trip,  and  on  the  24th  were  reported 
at  Wichita,  taking  on  other  supplies.  This  scheme,  although  considered  very  novel  by  some 
and  impra<:tical  by  others,  has  trom  its  first  inception  been  regarded  by  me  as  being  entirely 
practicable,  being  backed  by  a  foundation  of  right  and  supported  by  a  who  esonie  induce- 
ment and  opportunity  to  engage  in  some  commendable  industry.  In  the  disposition  of  these 
wagons  great  care  was  taken  to  place  one  or  more  in  each  band,  so  that  no  one  band  could 
say  that,  **  We  do  not  like  to  haul  your  rations,"  and  for  the  further  reason  that  if  it  becomes 
necessary  (and  I  hope  it  never  will)  to  say,  "  Your  rations  are  at  Wichita ;  if  you  want  them 
go  haul  them,"  would  only  be  felt  by  such  persons  as  refused  to  work  for  their  own  interests. 
The  enterprise  has  so  far  advanced  now  as  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  Indians  can  transport 
their  own  supplies,  and  that,  too,  with  their  own  teams,  the  Government  advancing  the 
wagons  and  harness.  The  coming  spring  we  expect  to  have  saved  to  the  Indians  and  Gov- 
ernment 40  wagons  and  bO  sets  double  harness  in  good  condition  for  other  use.  The  only 
obstacle  that  I  have  met  with  in  this  enterprise  is  the  query,  *'  Why  are  not  the  Wichitas, 
Kiowas,  and  Comauches  required  to  do  the  same?" 

MANUAL-LABOR  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  been  conducted  under  the  management  of  John  H.  Seger  the  past  year, 

:  with  gratifying  results,  as  will  appear  from  the  annexed  report  of  Mr.  Seger,  from  which 

will  be  seen  that  improvements  have  not  only  been  made  in  letters,  but  also  in  adapting 
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themselyes  to  many  indnstiial  panoits  wiih  satUfactorj  results  in  the  waj  of  gidn, 
is  the  jnst  reward  for  industry. 

Including  former  inTestments  in  young  stock,  and  increase  thereof,  and  emlnradng  the 
past  year's  investments  of  funds  derived  from  sale  of  surplus  produce,  and  for  compensalioa 
(in  part)  for  services  rendered  in  supplying  places  of  white  employ^  at  mission,  the  sehMl 
children  now  own  171  head  of  cattle  and  40  nead  of  stock  hogs,  which,  at  a  finir  valiiatiea, 
are  worth  in  cash  $1,8H2;  and  the  indications  are  now  favorable  for  a  f(ur  yield  of  eon, 
dbc,  from  the  present  year's  crop,  which  consists  of  120  acres  com  and  10  acres  garden  and 
other  truck.  The  mission  herd  is  now  so  Urge  that  it  requires  the  services  of  two  boys  lU 
the  time,  who  are  supplied  from  the  school-room  by  detail.  Mr.  Seger,  with  the  aisistaiKi» 
of  his  older  Indian  boys,  is  now  placing  in  stack  60  tons  of  excellent  hay  for  GovenuMit 
stock  the  coming  winter ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  is  also  placing  in  stack  about  15  tons  kt 
private  animals  about  the  agency  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  ton,  the  school-boys  receiving  thspij 
therefor  as  eocouragement  for  their  labor.  Since  July  1 ,  two  of  the  older  school-boys— Dia 
Tucker  and  Ah-tuck — have  been  employed  by  me  as  herders.  Dan  Tucker  having  acqaind 
snfBcient  knowledge  of  letters  and  figures  to  be  able  to  read  and  understand  orders  given  bj 
.me,  enables  him  to  fill  a  responsible  position,  and  render  himself  generally  nseful,  not  onlj 
to  himself,  by  drawing  wages,  but  also  to  the  Government  and  to  the  tribe  by  a  praetiol 
example  of  '*  you  can  now  see  that  it  pays  to  eo  to  school  and  to  learn  how  to  wotk;**  and 
that  tnose  who  put  forth  their  best  efforts  Mp  the  first  to  be  trusted  and  benefited. 

Eight  years  of  experience  in  operating  Indian  schools  has  convinced  me  that  a  mere  lite- 
rary education,  without  the  more  important  element  of  industry,  is  but  Ume  iKxirly  spent; 
and  as  we  cannot  expect  this  generation  to  obtain  a  livelihood  from  their  knowledge  of  tet- 
ters, a  practical  knowledge  of  industrial  pursuits  wiil  be  worth  much  more  to  then  when 
they  arrive  at  manhood  and  womanhood  and  embark  in  life  for  themselves,  than  tn  neglect  the 
industrial  with  a  view  to  becoming  proficient  in  literary  knowledge ;  but  the  two  ihoold  be 
equally  developed,  in  order  that  most  good  may  result  therefrom. 

By  authority  of  the  honorable  superintendent  a  contract  was  let  in  last  month  for  the 
erection  of  an  addition  to  the  present  mission  building  for  the  special  purpoee  of  havini 
larger  dining-room  facilities,  and  with  a  view  to  taking  in  an  additional  numoerof  childrea, 
and  it  is  our  intention,  as  soon  as  the  building  is  complete,  to  increase  the  number  to  140 
pupils ;  the  additional  children  (about  30)  we  wish  to  secure  from  the  Northern  Cheyennei, 
who  recently  arrived  at  this  agency.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  secure  their  loyalty  to  sll  tbe 
interests  of  their  new  home.  Cut  Finger,  an  Arapahoe  chief,  says :  *'We  want  our  childrea 
educated  in  the  school,  and  also  in  your  religion.** 

The  annuity  goods  for  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  consisted,  as  usual,  of  blankets,  Une 
clotb,  calicogeans,  axes,  hoc8,  pans,  &,c.,  but  were  not  delivered  at  the  agency  in  time  to 
be  issued  beu)ro  the  ludiaus  left  for  tlioir  winter^s  bunt,  and  coDsequently  were  left  in  store 
(except  a  small  issue  to  a  few  who  remained  at  agency)  until  April  25,  1877,  when  ibfj 
^^ere  issued  to  the  heads  of  families,  on  presentation  of  the  fum'ly  ration-check,  in  the  prw- 
enco  of  Col.  J.  K.  Mizner,  of  Fort  Reno,  who  had  been  detailed  /or  that  purpose.  This 
manner  of  issue  was  not  very  highly  appreciated,  nor  approved  at  first,  by  some  of  the 
chiefs  and  headmen,  who  have  usually  made  the  distribution  by  bands,  after  having  fir»t 
remembered  themselves.  I  think,  however,  that  the  justness  and  fairness  of  the  distribution 
so  commended  itself  to  their  better  thoughts  as  to  convince  them  that  the  less  said  on  this 
subjf  ct  the  better  it  would  be  for  them ;  and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  the  distribution  of  the 
weekly  ration. 

It  is  quite  a  loss  to  a  chief  or  band  of  soldiers  to  be  shorn  of  the  *'lion*s  share  **  of  the 
rations  to  feast  upon,  and  to  see  the  ration-cheek  go  into  the  hands  of  the  squaws,  and  they 
walk  up  to  the  issue-counter  and  receive  their  weekly  allowance,  and  hear  us  tell  them  to 
*'take  it  to  your  own  lodge  and  eat  it  yourselves."  At  lirst  we  seemed  to  lose  the  heartj 
co-operation  of  a  portion  of  the  chiefs,  but  the  method  was  so  highly  approved  by  the  com- 
mon people  that  all  were  forced  to  admit  its  fairness  and  fall  into  line  with  their  approval. 
This  very  system  of  issuing  rations  has  a  greater  tendency  to  break  up  bands,  old  customs 
of  feasting.  &c.,  at  the  expense  of  others  than  any  other  means  yet  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment ;  and  the  question  very  naturally  comes  up  in  the  minds  and  in  the  expression  of  the 
chiefs  and  soldiery,  What  honor  is  there  in  being  a  chief  if  we  have  no  say  in  the  didtriba- 
tion  of  annuities  and  subsistence,  and  to  receive  no  more  than  the  common  people? 

TEMPERANCE. 

I  say  *' temperance/*  because  I  have  not  known  of  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  by  aaj 
member  of  the  tribes  under  my  charge  during  the  past  year ;  and  owing  to  pretty  strict  rules 
on  this  subject  having  been  enforced  in  the  past,  but  little  intoxicating  drink  has  been 
introduced  on  the  reservation.  My  purpose  now  is  to  arrest  and  place  in  the  guard-honee 
every  white  person  (citizen)  found  intoxicated  on  the  reserve;  and  if  repeated,  to  send  them 
beyond  its  limits,  aud  notify  other  agents  of  my  action. 
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EMPLOYliS. 

The  employ^  force  at  this  agency  has  not  been  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  necessary  work 
and  to  render  the  needed  assistance  in  teaching  the  Indians  how  to  work.  During  the  past 
spring  I  agreed  to  assist  in  the  building  of  te*  houses  fur  Indians,  they  to  perform  a  portion 
of  the  labor,  the  balance  to  be  done  by  employes.  Since  then  the  Department  has  reduced 
my  force  of  employes  two,  (teacher  as  laborer  and  miller  as  assistant  farmer,)  and  it  will  be 
impracticable  to  perform  the  necessary  work  for  their  construction  with  present  employes. 
One  of  said  houses  has  been  completed,  and  one  other  begun,  but  suspended  on  account  of 
employes  being  discharged.  Covington  and  Malaley  are  now  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Ara- 
pahoe Transportation  Company,  and  must  of  necessity  continue  with  it  until  about  Novem- 
ber ].  Taking  into  consideration  the  addition  of  9^  more  Indians  from  the  north,  increas- 
ing the  number  to  be  cared  for  to  5,002  persons,  I  urge  the  necessity  of  more  employes,  or 
we  shall  surely  fail  on  some  points. 

8ANITARY. 

Soon  af^er  the  Indians  returned  from  the  chase,  in  April,  measles  broke  out  in  an  epedemic 
form,  and  notwithstanding  the  faithfml  and  unceasing  care  and  medical  attention  of  our 
worthy  agency  physician,  L.  A.  £.  Hodge,  the  *'  badge  of  mourning  "  is  worn  by  the  beads 
of  almost  every  lodge  in  the  two  tribes.  Out  of  llil  children  in  school  74  were  down  with 
measles  at  one  time,  thus  converting  the  school  building  into  a  hospital  and  the  teachers 
and  workers  into  nurses ;  and  as  a  happy  result,  under  the  skilled  supervision  of  Dr.  Hodge 
and  the  faithful  attention  of  all  the  school-workers,  every  child  was  restored  to  health.  In 
this  we  gained  a  very  important  point  with  the  camp  Indians,  demonstrating  the  advantage 
of  our  manner  of  treatment  over  theirs,  and  the  superiority  of  warm  houses  over  that  of  tho 
damp  lodge  in  sickness.  One  family  of  five  children  were  all  taken  off  except  one,  who  was 
in  school.  The  Arapahoes  say  they  lost  136  children  and  the  Cheyennes  83  during  the 
epidemic.  Since  that  time  the  health  of  the  Indians  and  employes  has  been  comparatively 
good. 

NORTHERN  CHEYENNES. 

These  people,  937  in  number,  arrived  at  this  agency  on  the  5th  instant.  Lieutenant  Law- 
ton,  Fourth  United  States  Cavalry,  in  charge.  They  first  reported  to  Col  J.  K.  Misner,  of 
Fort  Reno,  and  afler  enrollment  by  families  and  the  adjustment  of  some  other  matters  on  the 
6tb  instaut,  were  formally  transferred  to  my  charge  ou  the  7th,  and  placed  in  camp  with  the 
Cheyennes  of  this  agency,  where  a  general  time  of  rejoicing  and  feasting  was  kept  up  for 
several  days.  In  council,  these  Indians  assure  us  that  they  have  come  south  to  join  their 
relatives  and  friends,  where  they  hope  to  live  in  peace.  Their  connection  with  this  agency 
has  been  so  short  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  fathom  the  under 'Current,  (there  is  always 
an  under-current,)  yet  I  have  noticed  a  marked  difference  in  their  manner  of  accepting  the 
situation.  Those  of  this  agency  are  disposed  to  accept  the  Department  regulations  and  re- 
quirements with  confidence  and  cheerfulness,  while  those  from  the  north  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  unreasonable  demands.  The  family  ration-check  was  a  great  obstacle  to  them  at  tir^t, 
and  in  order  to  control  the  distribution,  some  of  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  compelled  all  the 
women  of  their  bands  to  pour  the  issue  in  one  general  pile  again,  and  after  taking  the  **  lion's 
share,"  distributed  the  remainder  among  the  common  people.  On  this  occurrence  I  found 
it  necessary  to  make  known  Department  regulations,  and  impressed  them  with  the  necessity 
of  carrying  them  into  effect  in  the  future,  which  has  been  complied  with.  The  Cheyennes 
of  this  agency  say  that  some  of  these  northern  friends  **  talk  and  act  foolish,"  but  they 
think  they  will  soon  become  satisfied.  It  is  not  singular  that  we  should  find  among  them  a 
feeling  of  distrust,  as  it  is  but  a  very  short  time  since  they  were  in  open  hostility  to  the 
whites,  and  many  of  them  are  now  mourning  the  loss  of  sons  and  brothers  in  battle,  and 
others  are  suffering  from  wounds  received  in  battle  against  the  whites.  It  will  require  time, 
firm  and  just  treatment,  to  win  their  confidence,  and  when  this  is  gained,  I  shall  expect  prog- 
ress. 

RELIGIOUS  INTEREST. 

The  mission  children  have  been  convened  regularly  each  Sabbath,  and  after  the  usual  ex- 
ercise of  opening  have  been  divided  into  ten  classes,  and  a  suitable  teacher  put  in  charge, 
whose  aim  has  been  to  teach  them  the  truths  of  the  Bible  and  our  religion  in  such  a  way  as 
seemed  best  adapted  to  their  understanding.  We  have  also  had  in  regular  attendance  about 
forty  camp  Indians,  who  have  been  instructed  by  our  faithful  co-worker  John  F.  Williams, 
agency  blacksmith,  whose  piety  and  knowledge  of  their  language  render  his  services  in  this 
direction  very  acceptable,  and  I  trust  effective;  and  although  we  see  but  little  fruit  just  now, 
yet  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  '*  bait"  is  now  being  scattered  that  will  eventually  attract 
many  souls  into  the  **  Gospel  net."    In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  say  that  we  have  beea 
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enconrair^  add  strengthened  bv  the  preseDce  and  comforting  tniths  of  the  mpel  from  oot 
friende  Elkanah  Beard  and  wife,  miuisters  of  the  Skusietj  or  Friends,  and  also  the  Ber.S. 
8.  Hanry,  who  has  been  sent  among  ns  as  the  missionarjr  from  the  Mennonite  Chuith. 

CONCLUSION. 

Laying  down  as  a  general  role  for  the  ^remment  of  my  words  and  ae^ons  a  dMs  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  these  Indians  by  indacing  them  to  earn  their  liTing  in  some  wsj, 
thns  becoming  producers  instead  of  consamers,  and  acknowledging  the  support  and  for* 
bearance  of  my  supepors  in  office,  and  acknowledging  the  mercy  Mid  goodness  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  in  watching  over  myself,  family,  and  the  many  inteieats  of  this  agnqr 
during  the  past  year,  and  with  the  prayer  for  the  continnanee  of  ms  blessingSt 
I  am,  Tery  respectfully, 

JNO.  D.  MILE81 
VuUed  SiaUB  hidimm  AgmL 
Hon«  Wm.  Nicholson, 

Smp^nnUrndtmi  of  Mian  AJkirs,  Lawnmee,  Kan$, 


Cbbtenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  Indian  TBBRimRT, 

Amgw$i  M,  1877. 

81R :  Concerning  the  manual  labor  and  boarding  school  under  my  care,  I  lespectfally 
submit  the  following : 

School  opened  October  1,  1876,  after  a  partial  yacation  of  three  months;  soon  numbered 
1  Id— all  we  could  accommo  ^ate.  Three  teachers  were  employed  in  the  school-room,  under 
whose  care  the  children  made  rapid  improTement.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  endinic 
June  30,  1877,  each  scholar  in  school  could  write  his  own  name  and  print  his  lesson ;  9  who 
began  the  alphabet  learned  to  spell  and  read  the  lessons  on  four  charts ;  86  who  began  hi 
the  chart  class  were  advanced  to  the  first  reader;  16  of  this  number  were  advaocea  frm 
first  to  the  second  reader.  The  furthest  advanced  in  arithmetic  work  in  denominate  numbert; 
28  work  in  the  first  three  and  8  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  They  have  acquired 
much  general  knowledge,  such  as  speaking  English,  counting  money,  days  of  the  week 
and  months,  scriptural  texts,  &c. 

We  have  paid  gieat  attention  to  induRtrial  interests,  and  have  been  encouraged  by  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  department.  We  httve  children  that  can  do  almost  every 
kind  of  work  carried  on  at  the  agency  or  in  the  school.  We  have  tried  to  have  every 
einploy^  a  teacher  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  both  by  precept  and  <>xample.  The  baker 
taught  children  to  bake ;  the  cook  taught  them  to  cook :  the  seamstress  taught  sewing;  and 
the  matron  and  assistant  matron  taught  generiil  house-work.  The  children  have  also  been 
taught  to  take  care  of  milk  and  make  butter ;  one  girl  about  13  years  old  has  cut  and  made 
2U  dresses;  three  girls  understand  running  a  sewiug-niachine ;  one  boy  does  the  butcheriDg 
and  cuts  the  meat  for  the  school ;  one  boy  works  in  tbe  bake-room,  and  bids  fair  to  master 
the  trade ;  one  boy  feeds  Government  stock,  another  takes  care  of  the  hogs  and  hauls  watirr, 
and  one  works  at  mending  shoes  and  harness ;  others  milk  and  herd  cows ;  and  so  on,  till 
all  the  work  is  done.  At  present  some  of  the  boys  are  working  on  the  new  addition  to  the 
school  building,  lathing,  attending  the  mason,  and  hauling  stone  and  sand.  Since  October 
1,  we  have  paid  the  children  $400  for  such  work  as  took  the  place  of  white  employes.  They 
have  expenaed  the  money  as  judiciously  an  would  white  children  of  their  ages.  The  girls 
have  purchased  with  their  earnings  200  yards  of  calico  for  drosses,  16  yards  black  alpaca, 
10  yards  'white  cotton  cloth,  6  shawls,  5  pair  shoes.  9  head  of  cattle,  1  colt,  and  one  trunk. 
The  boys  have  purchased  120  yards  of  cloth  for  shirts,  *2  pairs-of  boots,  4  hats,  12  pain 
suspenders,  1  trunk,  2  saddles,  4  suits  of  clothes,  7  head  of*  cattle,  and  1  horse.  They  have 
brought  many  delicacies  for  their  friends  in  camp  who  were  sick  and  in  need;  such  gifts 
wtre  highly  appreciated. 

From  their  crop  of  1876  they  realized  $1,002.25.        This  has  been  exchanged  for  stork, 
as  follows : 

27  head  of  cows,  at  $1.5  per  head $405  00 

6  two-year  olds,  at  $12  per  head 72  1-0 

53  yearlings,  at  $7  per  head 371  00 

I  bull 24  25 

1  colt 10  00 

40  stock  hogs lOUOO 

Total $1,002  25 

One  Cheyenne  woman  tanned  robes  and  traded  them  for  25  two-year  old  heifers,  and  gave 
them  to  her  daughter,  one  of  the  school  children. 
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Amount  of  stock  owned  bj  school  children  at  present  is  at  follows  : 

Bealized  from  crop  of  1 875.   38  head,  includingr  increase,  worth $400  00 

Realized  from  crop  of  1876.   87  head,  incladingf  increase,  worth 872  00 

Presented  by  parents 29  head,  inclndiog  increase,  worth 290  00 

Boufcht  with  their  wages  ..    16  head,  including  increase,  worth    ]60  00 

Colt 1 10  00 

Stock  hogs 40  head,  including  increase,  worth 150  00 

Total 211  $1,882  00 

The  boys  also  have  120  acres  of  com  under  cnltivatioii,  and  10  acres  of  potatoes,  broom-corn, 
sugar-cane,  pea-nuts,  melons,  and  a  good  variety  of  vegetables.  They  are  entitled  to  one-half 
the  crop  for  cultivating  it.    There  will  be  a  good^ yield. 

In  the  way  of  improvements,  we  have  transplanted  (that  are  doing  well)  80  peach-trees,  7 
cedar,  6  plum,  and  40  shade  trees,  and  two  grape-vines;  have  broken  20  acres  of  sod;  have 
rebuilt  the  bake-oven,  and  put  in  a  150- barrel  cistern. 

The  new  addition,  when  completed,  will  add  materially  to  our  room  and  convenience  for 
accommodating  children. 

With  tendering  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  aid  and  support  you  have  given  us  in  the 
work, 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  SEGER. 
J.  D.  Milks, 

Cnited  States  Indian  Agent, 


Kiowa  and  Comanche  Aoenct,  Indian  Territory, 

August  15,  l!i77. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  following  as  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
affairs  of  the  agency  under  my  charge  : 

I  believe  the  year  past  has  been  one  of  advancement  in  the  road  of  civilization  by  the  In- 
dians of  the  agency,  many  of  whom  have  evinced  a  willingness  to  cast  aside  many  of  the 
customs  which  characterize  the  wild  Indian,  and  assume  in  their  stead  those  of  the  white 
man,  which,  as  far  as  we  had  means  to  do  with,  we  have  endeavored  to  encourage. 

The  season  being  unfavorable,  the  yield  of  crops  the  past  year  was  not  as  large  as  the 
previous  year,  but  it  did  not  discourage  or  dishearten  them  from  trying  it  again,  which  was 
proven  by  the  fact  of  the  number  of  those  anxious  to  raise  corn  during  the  present  year  be- 
ing an  increase  over  any  time  before,  and  the  number  of  acres  of  corn  planted  this  being 
greater  than  any  previous  year.  A  part  of  the  present  year's  crop  gives  promise  of  a  good 
yield,  though  the  abundant  rains  at  the  time  it  snould  have  been  worked  prevented  a  proper 
cultivation,  and  will  very  much  lessen  the  amount  of  produce.  Five  years'  experience  and 
observation  satisfy  me  that  this  is  not  a  good  agricultural  district,  and  cannot  be  relied 
upon  for  farming  purposes,  hence  some  other  means  than  tarmiug  must  be  looked  to  for  the 
Indians  to  become  self- supporting,  which,  from  the  adaptation  of  the  country  and  climate, 
and  peculiar  fitness  of  the  Indians  for  stock-raising,  must  be  found  in  a  pastoral  avocation, 
to  which  they  seem  to  be  naturally  suited. 

The  cattle  issued  to  them  la«t  year  by  the  military,  purchased  with  funds  for  which  the 
surrendered  Indian  horses  had  been  sold,  were  taken  good  care  of.  A  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  handling  of  the  cattle  referred  to  is  the  fact  that  in  a  few  days 
af^er  receiving  them,  at  which  time  they  were  wild  and  dangerous  to  go  among  on  foot  and 
were  handled  by  white  men  only  on  horseback,  they  could  herd  them  on  foot  without  trouble, 
at  night-fall  drive  them  in  among  their  lodges,  where  they  would  lie  down  as  quietly  and 
contentedly  as  if  raised  amid  such  surroundings.  They  were  all  anxious  for  cattle,  and  I 
am  quite  well  satisfied  will  take  good  care  of  all  given  them  by  the  Government.  They  ap- 
preciate very  highly  those  which  I  was  privileged  to  issue  to  them  in  July,  consisting  of 
260  heifers  one  year  old,  90  heifers  two  years  old,  and  10  cows  and  calves. 

I  hope  means  may  be  provided  for  a  yearly  issue  to  them  of  several  hundred  head  of  stock 
cattle  until  such  a  time  as  their  herds  may  have  become  of  sufficient  size  to  make  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  increase  them  by  issues,  the  natural  increase  being  great  enough  to  furnish 
them  a  large  proportion  of  their  meat-rations.  If  the  Government  would  issue  to  them 
yearly  $12,000  worth  of  stock  cattle — heifers  two  years  old  preferable — for  four  years,  the 
increase  by  the  fifth  year  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  supply  the  necessary  beef-rations,  the 
annual  cost  of  which  now  amounts  to  as  much  as  the  aggregate  of  amounts  named  ;  and 
thus  the  annual  appropriations  could  in  a  few  years  be  very  materially  lessened,  and  the  In- 
dians be  put  upon  a  much  nearer  self-supporting  basis.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  matter  worthy 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 


•1 
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SCHOOL. 

Oar  school  opened  in  October  and  eontinned  thronj^h  Jane  with  m  full  an  attendum  m 
the  capacity  of  the  house  would  admit,  those  attending  being  nearly  equally  diTided  it  Is 
sex  and  proportioned  between. the  three  tribes,  the  Kiowas  having  a  few  moire  than  their m* 

SMtioD,  and  the  Comanches  falling  behind.  The  school  has  been  in  charge  of  Alfred  J. 
landing,  ander  contract  The  children  have  made  good  progress,  learning  as  last  ss  St 
either  previous  term.  The  report  of  condition  of  school,  as  submitted  bv  A.  J.  Btandiag,  ii 
forwarded  herewith,  and  attention  called  to  a  recommendation  contained  tlMrein  for  the  si* 
tablishment  of  a  training-school  at  some  suitable  point  in  the  central  superintendency  fiirtlw 
benefit  of  the  Indian  cl^^dren  ther^t  I  believe  good  results  would  follow  the  eatabUihiiNtt 
of  such  an  institution. 

The  Impossibility  or  impracticability  of  collecting  all  the  children  of  one  ageney  into  one 
boarding-school  is  spparent  to  an^  one  ;  hence,  while  a  part  are  enjoying  the  bendUs  of 
such  institution,  a  very  large  msjonty  are  necessarily  deprived  of  them  ;  and  with  only  thst 
one  avenue  of  learning  open  to  them,  many  must  grow  up,  as  their  fathers  before  thssi, 
in  ignorance^  and  without  that  training  necessary  to  make  them  a  better  peopte.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  I  would  locate  them  in  districts,  dividing  the  Elowas  into  three  districts, 
the  Comanches  into  four,  and  the  Apaches  into  one,building  for  each  district  a  small  school- 
Iiouse,  which  need  not  cost  more  than  six  or  seven  huudred  dollars ;  for  each  district  a  mta 
and  wife  and  a  teacher— the  man  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  farming  and  caring  for  the  stock, 
his  wife  to  teach  the  women  the  duties  peculiar  to  a  good  housewife,  and  the  teacher  to  in- 
struct the  children  in  a  day-school.  An  order  should  be  issued  by  the  Department  requiring 
all  children  between  certain  ages  to  attend  the  schools.  This  would  do  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  very  Isrge  and  expensive  building  for  a  boarding-school,  which,  howerer. 
should  be  continued  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  luivanced  scholais,  and  wonld  in  a  &w  yean 
furnish  all  the  teachers  required  for  the  district  schools.  Several  of  the  Indians  who  havs 
children  in  school  have  told  me  they  are  very  anxious  for  their  children  to  get  an  ednoation 
sufficient  to  become  teachers  among  their  own  people. 

INDIANS  ATTENDING  REUGIOU8  MEETINGS. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  fact  of  the  continued  interest  manifested  by  the  rsgolsr 
attendance  of  a  large  number  of  Indians  at  the  religious  meetings,  and  the  anxiety  mani- 
fested by  some  of  them  to  learn  more  of  the  white  man*s  road  in  that  respect.  A  chnrcli 
organization  (not  denominational)  formed  by  the  attaches  of  the  agency  admitted  one  Co- 
niauohe  chief  as  a  member,  who,  it  is  believed,  fully  realized  the  importance  of  thest^p 
he  was  taking,  who,  in  speaking  of  it  afterwards,  said,  while  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
Bible,  that  he  bad  thrown  the  Comanche  road  aside,  never  to  take  it  up  again ;  that  he  de- 
sired trom  thenceforward  to  walk  in  the  road  pointed  out  by  that  book,  believing  it  was  the 
road  which  would  not  only  lead  him  to  more  happiness  here,  but  to  a  better  worfd  afterlesv- 
ing  this  ;  said  he  felt  gratc>fal  to  Washington  for  sending  persons  to  his  country  to  teach 
hini  and  his  people  of  such  a  road,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  believed  would  make  them 
a  better  and  happier  people.  Quite  a  number  expressed  themselves  glad  of  the  opportaoi- 
ties  given  them  of  learning  about  the  Great  Spirit's  ways  as  taught  in  the  book  wnich  we 
had  given.  I  am  well  satisfied  of  the  fact  that  Cbristiauizatiou  and  civilization  should  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  that  a  civilizing  policy  which  presumes  independence  of  Christiauization 
will  be  much  slower  and  more  uncertain  than  where  it  leans  upon  that  which  subdues  all 
evil  and  creates  anew.  A  fine  field  of  labor  for  the  true  Christian  missionary  is  fouod 
among  the  wild  Indians,  where  confidence  is  easily  gained,  and  no  idols  are  found  to  knock 
down.  But  their  elevation  must  necessarily  be  slow ;  they  are  no  exception  to  mankind  of 
other  races,  whose  elevation  has  always  been  by  slow  and  painful  processes,  but  it  will  re- 
ward steady,  honest  labor  among  them.  I  believe  I  can  safely  say  the  last  few  years  have 
witnessed  a  very  decided  change  for  the  better  among  them,  evidenced  by  their  general 
deportment,  their  uniform  good  temper,  and  willingness  to  listen  to,  and  do  what  is  re- 
quired of  them;  a  desire  to  adopt  more  and  more  of  citizen's  dress,  to  do  which  a  few  years 
ai^o  required  as  much  nerve  as  to  go  into  battle,  as  the  one  trying  it  had  to  run  the  gaontiet 
ot  the  jeers  and  insults  of  most  all  of  his  tribe;  now  so  many  of  them  are  adopting  the 
white  man's  dress,  iu  whole  or  in  part,  that  it  is  becoming  too  common  an  occurrence  to 
invoke  much  remark. 

During  the  year  a  few  restless  spirits  among  the  Comanches  ran  away  from  the  camps 
near  the  agency,  seeking  again  their  old  haunts  on  the  plains,  some  of  whom  have  bcea 
killed  by  soldiers,  others  not  finding  it  as  congenial  as  iu  former  years,  or  influenced  by  the 
little  already  learned  of  civilized  life,  voluntarily  returned  to  the  agency,  saying  they  pre- 
ferred to  come  back  and  suflfer  punishment  in  the  guard-house  rather  than  remain  out 
and  having  to  live  as  does  the  wolf,  and  surrendered  themselves  for  whatever  punishment 
might  be  inflicted  upon  them.  In  one  instance  I  took  two  young  men,  who  came  in  and  sur- 
rendered to  me,  up  to  the  post,  whore  they  were  confined  in  the  guard-house  for  one  month 
as  a  punishment  tor  violating  the  rules  ot  leaving  tne  agency  without  authority. 

Uorse-thieves  still  continue  their  depredations  upou  the  Indian  herds,  the  number  stolen 
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ibe  put  year  beiDg^  only  less  than  fonner  years  becaaso  of  mnch  smaller  herds  to  steal  from. 
Several  important  captures  of  thieves  have  been  made,  who  have  been  sent  to  Fort  Smith  for 
trial.  The  ^reat  distance  to  that  point  and  cost  of  c^oingf,  as  well  as  the  time  required  in 
makinji^  the  trip  and  attending  courts,  make  it  difficult  to  get  witnesses  to  go.  Persons 
whose  evidence  would  be  important  in  convicting  the  guilty  keep  the  matter  to  themselves 
rather  than  be  compelled  to  go  as  witnesses,  where  the  expense  ana  time  required  would  be  a 
pecuniary  loss  to  tnem. 

A  United  States  court  should  be  established  in  the  Territory  at  some  point  nearer  and  more 
easy  of  access  by  the  southwestern  agencies  than  it  is  now. 

In  connection  with  this  mattor  I  would  again  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
small  punishment  prescribed  by  law  for  stealing  from  an  Indian  compared  to  that  for  steal- 
ing from  the  Government  or  a  white  man — one  year  being  the  extent  of  the  law  for  stealiug 
from  an  Indian,  even  though  the  number  stolen  may  amount  to  a  herd  of  fifty  head.  This 
law  should  be  changed,  increasing  the  time  to  three  or  five  years'  confinement. 

The  law  should  also  be  so  amended  as  to  punish  one  Indian  for  crimes  against  another. 
As  it  now  is,  we  had  an  instance  where  a  man  who  is  of  mixed  blood  stole  several  head  of 
stock  from  a  Comanche  Indian.  He  was  captured,  but  could  not  be  punished  for  the  offense 
for  want  of  law.  For  the  same  reasons,  half-bloods  or  persons  of  mixed  blood  can  violate 
the  law,  or  rather  introduce  liquors  into  the  Indian  country  with  impunity,  so  far  as  the 
punishment  by  law  is  concerned. 

H9USES. 

The  decision  of  the  Department  to  build  them  houses  has  been  very  gratifying  to  the 
Indians,  a  very  large  majority  of  whom  are  anxious  to  become  the  possessors  of  houses  of 
their  own,  and  settle  down  and  live  like  white  people,  ready,  as  they  express  it,  to  put  on 
the  whito  man's  clothing,  and  in  all  things  adopt  his  ways  as  soon  as,  like  him,*  they  can 
live  in  a  house.  Houses  should  be  built  for  them,  they  beiog  required  to  help  as  far  as  they 
can,  and  in  all  things  their  perfect  willingness  and  anxiety  for  a  change  of  manner  of  lite 
taken  advantage  of  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  I  believe  by  so  doing  Uie  future  peaceable 
welfare  of  these  Indiana  can  be  assured. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

• 

Attention  need  scarcely  be  called  again  to  the  location  and  condition  of  the  agency  build- 
ings. Every  annual  report  for  the  laHt  seven  years  and  many  special  reports  in  the  time 
from  the  agents  have  spoken  of  the  bad  location  and  poor  and  inadequate  condition  of  the 
buildings.  A  number  of  special  commissioners  have  also  reportod  on  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  a  change  of  location  and  better  buildings,  and  still  the  same  old  story  remains 
to  be  told. 

Last  summer  every  attach^  bnt  one  of  the  agency  was  sick  from  malaria  in  some  of  its 
forms.  I  was  myself  a  great  sufferer  from  malarial  fever,  resulting  in  complete  paralysis, 
from  which  I  have  not  yet  fully  recovered.  There  are  good  healthy  locations  on  the  reser- 
vation, where  both  good  wood  and  water  can  be  found.  To  some  one  of  them  the  agency 
should  be  removed.  This  matter  was  so  clearly  and  fairly  explained  by  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Gal- 
pin,  chief  clerk,  from  actual  observation  of  himself  and  Superintendent  Nicholson,  that  wo 
noped  the  necessity  shown  by  him  for  it  would  cause  the  immediate  removal  to  some  better 
locality,  and  in  fact  did  cause  a  commencement  of  arrangements  ;  which,  however,  were  for 
some  cause  suspended,  and  another  patch  upon  patch  has  to  be  added  to  the  old  commis- 
saries. 

Speaking  of  the  report  referred  to,  I  desire  to  express  my  concurrence  with  the  recom- 
mendations therein.  Much  good  is  accomplished  by  the  visits  of  the  proper  officers  to  the 
agencies,  officers  who  are  interested  in  the  work,  who  come  with  a  willingness  and  desire  to 
assist  by  their  counsel  in  the  welfare  of  the  agency  both  in  the  correction  of  abuses,  if  any 
exist,  and  euc  nragement  of  that  which  seems  worthy  of  commendation.  The  visit  of 
Superintendent  Nicholson  and  the  Hon.  S.  A.  Galpin,  chief  clerk,  referred  to,  will  ever  be 
gratefully  and  kindly  remembered  by  both  agent  and  employes  of  this  agency,  coming  as 
It  did  at  a  time  when  such  a  visit  was  needed.  • 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  say  this  will  probably  be  my  last  report,  as  broken-down  health, 
from  the  malarial  influences  already  referred  to,  compels  me  to  sever  my  connection  with  the 
agency,  which  I  do  not  without  a  good  deal  of  regret  as  well  as  some  satisfaction  ;  regret 
at  parting  with  a  people  with  whom  I  have  passed  through  some  very  dark  seasons,  and 
whose  peculiar  situation  and  circumstances  have  interested  and  entv^ined  themselves  around 
my  sympathies  until  my  whole  nature  has  become  interested  in  them  and  their  future  wel- 
fare, whom  I  believe  now,  with  proper  care,  will  advance  to  that  point  in  civilization  which 
will  relieve  the  Government  of  any  anxiety  on  their  account,  and  make  them  a  happier  peo- 
ple ;  some  satisfaction,  because  I  believe,  by  the  help  of  my  faithful  employes,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  leave  them  in  a  much  belter  state  than  I  found  them  a  little  more  thau  four 
years  ago. 
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To  manj  of  my  oinploj^  I  am  mnch  iDdebted  for  their  faitbfalnen  and  assbftance  ii 
working  with  the  Indians  and  trying  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Government.  ▲  part  «f 
the  employ^  force  have  been  with  me  ever  since  I  assamed  charge  of  the  agency.  Of  tk 
number,  D.  O.  Q.  Oiven  and  Frank  Maltby  haTe  resigned  their  'positions,  the  fomer  to 
commence  the  practice  of  his  profession,  the  latter  compelled  by  broken  health  lo  ehangs  to 
a  different  climate.  Both  deserye  honorable  mention  for  the  manner  in  which  IheyhaTO 
discharged  the  duties  assigned  them.  The  oUiers,  as  well  as  those  who  haTo  mora  racently 
become  so  connected,  I  take  pleasure  in  commending  for  iaithfulness  and  inlegil^,  aad 
recommending  them  as  worthy  of  the  posUlon  they  hold. 

The  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  have  been  especially  kind  and  thongfatlQl 
about  the  interest  of  the  agency  and  Indians,  sending  articles  and  material  of  aermrhu- 
dred  dollars'  value  for  benefit  of  school  and  presents  to  Indians. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  courtesies  and  assistance  given  me  by  the  Indian  Bureau  and 
snperintendencv,  and  I  should  not  neglect  to  acknowledge  the  greater  debt  of  gratitnde  to 
Him  who  has  sheltered  and  protected  us  through  all  the  time. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  HAWORTH, 
Umittd  Stalss  imdimm  ApmlU 

Dr.  William  Nicholsoit, 

SuferinUrndtmi  Mian  Afkin,  Lawrenu,  Kan$, 


OsAOB  Agehcy,  Ikdiah  Territort, 

AMguBi  20,  1877. 

In  presenting  this  my  second  annual  report  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  rafor  in  terms  ot 
commendation  to  the  generml  good  conduct  of  the  tribes  under  my  charge. 

08AGE8. 

It  is  true  that  individual  cases  of  insubordination  and  lawlessness  have  appeared  among 
the  members  of  both  tribes  during  the  year,  but  contrasted  with  the  condition  of  the  Osages 
less  than  two  years  ago,  when,  at  the  request  of  their  late  agent,  a  force  of  military  was 
quartered  at  the  agenov  to  protect  life  and  public  property,  the  year  just  cloeod  has  pre- 
sented no  claims  for  depredations  committed  against  citizens  outside  the  reservation  for 
settlement,  and  the  Indians  generally  have  been  quiet  and  law-abiding.  Considering  the 
past  reputation  of  this  tribe,  as  given  it  by  the  adjoining  country,  and  not  altogether  un- 
merited, and  taking  into  consideration  their  savage  propeasities.  their  early  teaching  that 
thieving,  plundering,  murdering,  scalping,  and  like  pursuits,  are  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  that  in  accordance  with  the  extent  of  these  achievements 
here  will  be  their  reward  in  a  future  world,  it  is  cause  of  gratitude  unfeigned  that  the  Osages 
have  kept  the  peace  for  eighteen  months.  It  is  noteworthy  that  with  a  reservation  border- 
ing on  the  State  of  Kansas  for  nearly  iiAy  miles,  no  depredations  against  citizens  of  that 
State  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  Horses,  the  property  of  Indians,  have  been  stolen  from 
the  reservation  by  citizens,  and  two  arrests  have  been  made  on  account  thereof,  the  parties 
being  now  hold  in  custody  awaitine  trial  at  the  next  term  of  court  to  be  held  at  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas,  some  two  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  ap^ency.  No  retaliation  that  I  am  aware 
of  has  been  attempted  diirinjjr  the  year,  and  a  general  good  feeling  seems  to  exist  between 
the  Indians  and  citizens  of  the  border,  contrasting  somewhat  with  the  open  hostility  mani- 
fest a  few  years  since,  when  the  Kansas  militia  was  called  into  service  in  almost  every 
border  town  to  fight  Indians,  and  even  a  party  of  peaceable  Osages  crossing  the  line  of  their 
reservation  would  have  carried  consternation  through  Southern  Kansas. 

We  now  witness  the  opposite  extreme.  Invitations  are  sent  to  the  Indians  to  give  enter- 
tainments in  the  State,  and  their  trade  is  solicited  by  the  merchants  most  earnestly.  Grest 
promises  of  fair  dealing  and  cheap  goods  are  held  out  as  inducements,  the  better  class  of 
merchants  being  desirous  to  secure  the  trade  legitimately,  not  realizing  the  necessity  of  con- 
fining Indians  to  reservation  bounds*  in  accordance  with  Department  rules.  This  class  is 
composed  of  high-minded,  honorable  men,  who  have  no  intention  of  violating  law  them- 
selves or  of  loading  Indians  to  do  so,  and  could  they  see  **  the  end  from  the  beginning" 
would  ofier  no  inducements  to  Indians  to  leave  their  reservations.  These  are  the  men  of 
property,  and  usually  intelligent  and  influential,  and  as  such  are  under  heavy  bonds  to 
maintain  peace  on  the  border. 

There  is  another  class  of  irresponsible  traders  and  dealers  in  whisky  who  infest  the  border, 
and  offer  their  inducements,  more  potent  with  Indians  than  bread  or  clothing,  and  whatever 
slight  advantage  might  be  gained  in  dealing  with  the  first  class  under  other  circumstances, 
the  two  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand  in  leading  the  Indians  from  the  reservation,  and  must 
share  in  the  responsibilities  for  results.  The  demoralization  to  Indian  tril)es  consequent 
upon  the  liquor-traffic  among  them,  gives  grave  apprehensions  as  to  the  propriety  of  too 
friendly  relations  between  Indians  and  whites.    The  masses  of  full-bloods  are  not  sufficiently 
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advanced  to  discriminate  hetweeo  {2^ood  and  bad,  when  applied  to  their  pale-faced  brothers, 
and  mixed-bloods  who  know  better,  for  a  paltry  consideration  will  clandestinely  lead  a 
whole  band  to  the  neighboring  State,  actinfi^  as  middle-men,  aid  them  to  dispose  of  their 
surplns  ponies,  investing  largely  of  the  proceeds  in  whisky,  sending  them  home  demoral- 
isea,  dissatisfied,  and  well  prepared  to  breed  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  tribe. 

An  Indian  outbreak  may  be  expected  to  follow  a  persistent  border  liquor-traffic,  in  which 
case  the  middle-men  above  referred  to  will  be  found  offering  their  services  to  the  military  as 
scouts.  The  first  move  will  jeopardize  the  property  and  lives  of  the  **  merchants/*  enabling 
them  at  this  stage  to  see  the  **  end,"  so  carefully  veiled  from  their  vision  in  the  start,  and 
they  and  the  Indians  are  alike  made  sufferers  as  the  result  of  an  illegitimate  border  traffic. 
But  few  instances  of  this  trade  have  been  reported  during  the  year,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  pie- 
suroe  that  a  full  understanding  of  its  tendencies,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  border, 
would  cause  its  discountenance  by  the  better  portion  thereof.  And  I  have  here  to  acknowl- 
edge material  aid  from  citizens  of  Che-tau-qua  County,  m  discovering  violators  of  the  law, 
in  recovering  stolen  property,  and  in  the  arrest  of  horse-thieves. 

Agriculture, 

The  provisions  of  law  restricting  the  employ^  force  at  the  several  Indian  agencies  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  rendering  the  necessary  aid  to  the  Indians  under  my  charge  in 
this  important  branch  of  civilization.  The  Osages  have  plenty  of  money,  without  direct 
appropriation,  to  advance  them  herein,  as  rapidly  as  their  nature,  habits,  and  condition  will 
allow :  and  no  more  potent  means  of  advancement,  save  education,  can  be  applied  than 
assistance  in  agriculture.  Agricultural  implements  are  needed,  but  to  be  rendered  benefi- 
cial the  Indians  must  be  taught  how  to  use  them,  and  it  is  impossible  to  teach  them  without 
the  employment  of  skilled  labor. 

If  the  application  of  any  means  whatever  be  allowed  at  the  discretion  of  those  imme- 
diately in  coarge,  in  my  judgment  it  sl^ould  be  that  of  a  competent  employ^  force,  properly 
scattered  over  the  reservation,  to  aid  the  Indians  in  opening  farms,  raising  and  securing 
crops ;  and  yet  Congress  practically  cuts  off  this  important  branch  of  the  service  by  direct 
legislation,  thereby  extending  the  time  of  ration-issuing  to  Indians,  and  postponing  the  day 
of  their  self-support.  I  feel  confident  that  the  system  of  subsisting  Indians,  so  expensive  and 
objectionable,  fostering  idleness  and  laziness,  can  be  practically  abolished  in  a  few  years,  so 
far  as  the  adult  able-bodied  Osages  are  concerned,  and  they  made  self-subsisting,  provided 
proper  aid  be  rendered  them  through  efficient  skilled  labor  as  indicated. 

Tbe  requisite  quantities  of  garden  and  other  se^ds  were  distributed  to  the  several  bands 
seasonably  for  planting,  and,  (save  such  assistance  as  could  be  rendered  to  iudividuals  lo- 
cated near  the  agency,)  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  the  Indians,  manifesting  a  zeal 
hardly  common  to  their  kind,  despite  the  wet  weather  of  the  early  season  and  the  millions 
of  grasshoppers  infesting  the  country,  planted  the  same,  and  many  of  them  have,  at  this  writ- 
ing, good  prospect  of  fair  success.  It  must  not  be  understood  from  these  remarks  that  all 
have  engaged  in  agriculture.  Ou  the  contrary,  Indians  are  possessed  of  natures  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  white  people — a  few  taking  the  lead  in  important  moves,  while  others  fall 
into  line  from  year  to  year. 

Blanket  Indians  have  during  the  year  asked  for  assistance  beyond  my  means  to  supply. 
They  have  been  encouraged  to  part  with  their  surplus  ponies  for  agricultural  aid,  and  in 
many  instances  have  paid  for  services  rendered  in  this  way.  Coudiderable  plowing  has  thus 
been  done  at  the  private  expense  of  individual  Indians. 

In  preparing,  the  following  table  of  statistics,  I  regret  the  want  of  proper  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  canvasser  of  the  Little  Osages  and  half-breeds  on  the  Cana  to  make 
proper  discrimination  between  the  improvements  and  crops  of  the  former,  who  are  full- 
bloods,  and  those  of  the  latter.  Other  bands  will  appear  separately  in  the  table.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  although  nearly  all  the  families  in  the  tribe  have  been  visited  by  reli- 
able employes  to  obtain  the  subjoined  data,  yet,  so  far  as  present  year's  crops  are  con- 
cerned, the  statistics  are  only  estimated,  and  an  unfavorable  season  for  maturing  tbe  same 
may  very  materially  change  the  result  from  present  figures.  It  will  also  be  observed  that 
the  table  embraces  no  chickens  belonging  to  the  Little  Osages  and  half-breeds  on  Cana,  and 
the  number  of  buildings  owned  by  these  are  embraced  in  one  column,  regardless  a^  to 
whether  the  same  are  dwellings  or  outhouses.  This  difference  also  arises  from  failure  of 
canvasser  to  make  report  sufficiently  in  detail.  The  aggregate  number  of  swine  appears 
large,  and  I  am  apprehensive  that  some  of  the  Indians,  in  giving  in  their  lists  while  the 
hogs  were  in  the  woods,  may  have  overcounted,  or,  possibly,  may  have  counted  small  pigs 
for  hogs.    If  such  errors  were  committed,  the  canvassers  had  no  means  to  correct  them. 
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queiilly  cousumed  and  dcBtra.ved  uven  before  maturil;.  Tbe  Osages  are  encouraged  with 
proapectivo  sutcesa,  ftuj  witt  proper  cate  will  improve  from  year  to  year. 

The  Osages  in  many  respects  differ  from  other  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory.  They  are 
more  j  alous  of  each  other,  and  uf  those  who  huve  care  of  theni.  Each  chief  aenma  jealoas 
lesl  sume  other  Khould  outrank  him,  and  lience  the  difficulty  of  proveniing  the  tribe  ihrough 
the  chiefs,  and  in  some  instances  the  chief  fails  to  control  his  own  immediate  band.  Ad- 
olher  year's  experience  proves  tiie  wisdom  of  tbe  course  adopted  on  takiop^charge  of  the 
Bfieucy,  in  the  selection  of  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  governor,  chief  coanaelor, 
end  business  committee  of  five,  mskiDg  seven  persons  selocted  from  among  the  leading 
men  of  all  the  different  tactions.  These  seven  men,  regardless  of  character,  are  recogniied 
aa  the  representative  men  of  tbe  tribe,  and  t1iroii|;h  Ibem  its  business  with  the  agent  and 
Oovernnienl  is  tranaaetiMl.  By  aereenieut  willi  tbe  tribe  in  council  assembied,  Iheae  officers 
draw  from  tho  tribal  fniida  the  fo  11  ovriug- named  salaries:  Governor,  %^-M\i  per  annum  ;  chief 
counselor,  %Vili  per  bududi  \  and  each  of  tho  hve  members  of  the  business  committee,  %!K(i 
per  annum. 

It  is  til  be  confessed  that  the  government  of  the  Osages,  even  through  this  council,  is  no 
light  task  ;  they  themselves  areootulwaya  reajionable  in  their  deminds,  and  it  is  frequently 
hard  to  satisfy  them  of  tbe  justite  of  the  requirements  of  (iovernmenl.  and  even  balder  10 
satisfy  their  people  through  minds  convinced  against  their  will ;  and  yet  throufrh  them  I 
have  been  able  to  reai.'h  and  govom  turbulent  spirits  in  tbe  tribe,  to  discover  and  pnnish 
offenders,  and  recover  property  stolen  on  the  ruservallon,  to  recover  and  restore  to  iU 
owner  a  mule  stoleo  from  a  citizen  of  Kanaaa  before  I  became  tbeir  agent. 

The  biennial  election  of  these  important  ofHcers  of  the  "  Onnge  government "  is  a  mailer 
of  great  interest  to  the  tribe.  Already  candidates  are  in  the  Held,  some  eight  montha  iu  ad- 
vance of  the  election,  and  bnt  for  the  right  reserved  to  the  agent  to  remove  fur  cense,  the 
temptation  to  soiue  to  betray  all  into  the  hands  of  purlicular  friends  might  be  hard  to  over- 
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Rights  of  membership  in  the  tribe. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine,  at  all  times,  who  have  rij^hts  in  the  tribe,  and  who 
have  not.  As  a  rale  I  believe  it  to  be  well  settled  that  none  save  those  with  Indian  blood, 
and  those  others  for  whom  provision  has  been  made  by  treaty  or  law  of  Congress,  can  be 
admitted  to  rights  in  the  tribe.  Those  adopted  on  account  of  marriage  have  usually  been 
allowed  a  residence  during  good  behavior  without  acquiring  vested  rights.  These  last,  in 
cases  where  marriage  has  been  accomplished  for  the  sake  of  home  and  property,  and  another 
class  with  so  little,  if  any,  Indian  blood  as  to  be  hardly  traceable,  are,  perhaps,  as  fruitful  of 
trouble  in  the  Indian  country  as  all  others  combined,  not  solely  because  they  are  determined 
to  make  disturbance,  but  having  been  educated  among  whites  they  go  into  the  Indian  coun- 
try not  to  be  governed  as  Indians,  and,  being  obedient  to  the  law  themselves,  to  assist  by 
example  in  governing  their  new  associates,  but  having  been  recognized  as  citizens  in  the 
States,  they  are  not  slow  to.  impart  their  ideas  of  what  should  constitute  an  Indian  goverji- 
ment  to  members  of  the  tribe,  who  embrace  these  new  theories,  which  not  unfrequently 
mean  anarchy,  as  eagerly  as  does  the  Christian  take  hold  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  Some 
of  the  so-called  **  mixed  bloods**  claim  rights  in  several  tribes  at  one  time,  when  probablv 
all  the  Indian  blood  of  the  several  nationalities  combined,  upon  which  rights  are  claimed, 
would  not  exceed  one-sixteenth  ;  such  persons  are  usually  more  boisterous  in  their  demands 
than  full-blood  Usages,  and  may  not  unusually  be  found  among  the  middlemen  heretofore 
referred  to  in  sustaining  an  illicit  trade  on  the  border. 

The  good  of  the  service  requires  some  law  of  Congress,  or  some  Department  regulation, 
governing  tribal  membership.  The  question  should  be  settled  whether  a  white  person  with 
one  thirty-second  part  Indian  blood,  or  even  less,  is  entitled  to  recognition  and  rights  within 
the  tribe  equal  to  those  of  the  full-blood  Indian  :  and  if  so,  in  how  many  tribes  can  such  a 
person  claim  at  the  same  time,  and  what  test  shall  be  applied  to  determine  to  which  of  two 
or  more  tribes  the  party  rightfully  belongs  ;  also,  can  a  person  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  be  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe  at  the  same  time. 

The  half-breed  Osages. 

are  generally  competent  to  manage  for  themselves,  and  might  properly  be  allowed  to  with- 
draw their  respective  shares  of  tribal  funds,  and  possibly  their  proportion  of  realty,  after 
which  of  course  their  rights  within  the  tribe  would  cease.  If  thought  advisable,  the  realty 
might  remain  for  the  present  in  common,  and  be  jointly  occupied.  The  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  a  division  of  funds  are,  first,  it  woul^  throw  all  those  competent  t(»  do  for 
themselves  upon  their  own  resources,  giving  them  the  means  to  do  for  themselves,  and  take 
away  that  suicidal  humiliating  dependence  upon  Government  for  daily  subsistence  and 
clothing:  and  secondly,  it  would  remove  a  fruitful  and  ever-present  cause  uf  jealousy, 
real  or  imaginary,  on  the  part  of  the  fnll-bloods  toward  those  whom  they  regard  in  many 
respects  as  their  superiors,  and  hence  believe  them  to  be  taking  undue  advantages  of  their 
opportunities  to  secure  large  shares  of  benefits  to  themselves  in  distributions  made  to  the 
tribe.  I  would  recommend  this  division  of  interests  only  on  request  of  the  half-breeds, 
competent  to  judge  and  manage  for  themselves,  and  consent  of  the  Indians. 

Eduction. 

The  Osage  boarding-school  has  been  conducted  with  marked  success  during  about  seven 
months  of  the  year,  with  an  enrollment  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  pupils  :  averuge 
attendance  during  the  last  three  months  one  hundred  and  forty.  The  progress  of  the  chil- 
dren has  been  good.  Like  most  other  tribes,  the  Osages  are  averse  to  sending  their  daughters 
to  school,  and  hence  the  predominance  of  boys,  as  shown  by  my  monthly  reports.  It  has 
been  found  difficult  to  create  sufficient  interest  in  education  alone  to  induce  many  parents  to 
part  with  their  children  for  any  considerable  length  ot  time  ;  but  partly  on  account  of  cloth- 
ing furnished,  and  partly  to  insure  a  better  supply  and  quality  of  food,  together  with  other 
persuasives  used,  the  tribe  has  responded  to  my  demand  for  children  to  about  the  capacity 
of  our  school-building:  and  the  children  when  once  in  school,  as  a  rule,  are  not  particularly 
anxious  to  leave,  and,  unless  adverse  influences  are  brought  to  bear,  are  soon  made  happy 
and  contented.  Instances  have  frequently  occurred  when  parents  have  called  for  their  chil- 
dren and  the  latter  voluntarily  declined  to  accompany  them.  They  are  generally  orderly 
and  well  behaved,  and  many  of  them  are  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  the  vacation  during 
hot  weather.  Others,  of  course,  are  turbulent  and  troublesome,  and  well  calculated  to  create 
disturbance  in  school.  Such  characters  not  unfrequently  receive  encouragement  from  older 
heads  than  themselves,  from  disorganizers  outside  anxious  to  create  disturbance  within  the 
school;  but  under  the  kind  treatment,  firm  and  even  hand  of  the  managers,  the  institution 
has  grown  beyond  the  usual  size.  Large,  unruly  boys  have  been  subdued  and  made  law- 
abiding  ;  good  discipline  has  been  introduced  and  enforced,  and  education  seems  to  be  gaining 
in  popularity  throughout  the  tribe.  The  school  should  be  kept  in  operation  (with  vacation 
in  hot  weather)  from  year  to  year,  and  a  system  adopted  that  will  place  every  child,  male 
and  female,  of  suitable  age,  (during  a  portion  of  each  year,)  in  school. 
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Di§$tiH9fiutum, 

exists  amotifi^  tbe  Osages  on  aeconnt  of  a  prorisiou  in  their  treaty  with  the  Goveromeiit,  mdsii 
1865,  wherein  it  was  provided  that  certaia  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a  part  of  their  resemtkNi 
be  applied  to  the  civilisation  of  Indian  tribes  thronghoat  the  Unitea  States  wltboat  dittiBe- 
tion.  Upon  careful  inqairy,  I  find  no  member  of  the  tribe  who  claims  to  have  uodanloed  ths 
interpretation  as  given  in  the  treaty ;  all  claim  to  have  accepted  this  provision  to  apply  ei- 
clusively  to  beneficial  purposes  for  the  Osages,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  natoie,  eharMtv, 
and  wants  of  Indians,  especially  the  Osages,  their  extreme  poverty  at  the  time,  asd  abaolite 
need  of  all  their  available  means  for  their  own  support,  leads  me  to  conclude  tiiat  tbey  w«s 
overreaclied,  that  they  did  not,  nnderstandingly,  make  this  large  contribution,  aggfegatiBf 
many  thousand  dollars,  to  the  support  of  other  wards  of  the  Government ;  bat,  be  this  ss  U 
may,  of  the  sum  realised  from  said  provision  not  a  dollar  has  been  reappropriated  for  ths 
benefit  of  these  forced  contributors,  while  the  language  of  the  treaty,  questionable  >8  it  sesmi, 
really  does  embrace  the  Osages,  in  common  with  other  tribes,  as  recipients  thereof. 

These  people  also  claim  to  have  been  overreached  in  a  more  recent  act  of  Congresa,  (passed 
in  1870,)  wherein  provision  was  made  for  the  disposition  of  their  entire  diminished  reserve 
in  Kansas.  This  law  gives  (without  consideration  to  the  owners)  to  the  8t«te  of  Kansss 
everv  I6th  and  36th  section  of  land  for  school  purposes.  This  grant  amounts  to  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  acres.  The  Indians  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  right  of  the  General 
Government  to  extend  educational  aid  to  the  newly-settled  States  of  the  Weat,  bat  tbey  do 
que»tion  the  propriety  of  such  magnificent  donations,  made  by  a  great  Gk>vemment  to  a 
wealthy  State  at  the  exclusive  expense  of  a  weak,  dependent  tribe  of  Indiana,  themselves 
the  wards  of  said  Government. 

I  recommend  the  careful  examination  of  these  causes  of  disaffection  to  the  Department, 
in  the  hope  that  application  may,  in  due  time,  be  made  to  Congress  for  such  remaneratioa 
as  the  result  of  said  examination  shall  indicate  to  be  proper. 

THE  KAWS, 

although  occupying  a  separate  reservation  from  that  of  the  Osages,  and  having  a  separate 
agency,  talk  tne  same  language,  and  are  supposed  originally  to  have  belonged  to  tbe  sams 
tribe.  They  are  decreasing  in  numbers  from  year  to  year.  Disease  contracted  with  disso- 
lute whites  before  their  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory  permeates  the  tribe,  and  aeema  to  be 
incurable.    In  this  respect  their  case  is  less  hopeful  than  that  of  the  Osages. 

They  support  an  excellent  school,  with  a  regular  attendance  of  about  ^hj  scholara,  ths 
larger  proportion  of  whom  are  boys,  the  daughters,  in  many  instances,  being  given  away  in 
marriage  while  mert^  children. 

The  KawB  arecultivatiog  more  than  thoir  usual  acreage  this  season,  and  are  doing  consid- 
erable toward  soU-subsistence  during^  the  Hiimiiier  moutlis. 

They  suffer,  in  common  with  the  Osages,  from  horse-thieves,  and  on  account  of  illicit 
whirtky  traffic.  They  would  undoubtedly  be  benefited  by  adoptiou  with  the  Osages,  to  which 
latter  tribe  they  are  indebted  for  their  prenent  reservation,  with  uo  available  means  to  cancel 
said  indebtedness.  Adoption  by  and  residence  with  the  Osages  would  not  only  relieve  them 
of  the  indebtedness  referred  to,  but  would  in  my  judgment  promote  their  interests  physically 
and  benefit  them  generally.  The  Kaws  are  opposed  to  this  consolidation  chiefly  because  it 
would  necessitate  a  relinquishuient  of  tribal  organization,  and  the  lieadmen  would  conse- 
quently be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  ordinary  Osages,  without  special  position.  The  Osafres 
favor  the  adoption  as  the  best  and  only  sure  means  of  obtaining  compensation  for  the  present 
Kaw  reservation.  Aside  from  the  sentiments  of  the  tribes  in  interest  on  this  subject,  the 
Osage  reservation  is  large  enough  for  both,  leaving  one  hui>dred  thousand  acres  or  tbereabonts 
now  occupied  by  the  Khws,  with  good  agency-house  and  school-buildings,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  some  oth«}r  Indian  tribe. 

The  remarks  generally  and  needs  of  the  Osagres  apply  with  about  equal  force  to  tbe  Kaws, 
and  need  not  be  repeated.  Tlie  latter  are,  however,  in  some  respects  further  advanced  in 
civilization  than  the  former,  and, as  a  rule,  know  better  tho  use  of  agricultural  implements: 
but  their  dissolute  habits,  above  referred  to.  and  consequent  lack  of  energy,  together  with 
want  of  economy,  seem  to  take  from  them  the  force  of  character  whioli,  in  other  tribes,  gives 
hope  of  ultimate  liigh  attainments  in  civilization.  Their  children,  of  both  sexes,  should  be 
kept  in  school,  and  their  daughters,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Osages,  should  be  prohibited  from 
marrying  until  of  suitable  age.  The  practice  of  giving  away  their  daughters  in  marriage 
while  mere  children  should  receive  tiie  severest  condemnation. 

Having  herein  set  forth  to  some  extent  the  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge,  I 
submit  the  following  recommendations  as  essential  to  their  advancement  in  civilisation: 

1st.  That  Congress  be  asked  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  traffic  with  Indians  in  any  sort  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  either  on  or  off  their  respective  reservations. 

2d.  That  the  rights  of  membership  in  the  various  Indian  tribes  be  defined,  and  that  pro- 
vision be  made  by  law  for  ridding  the  Indian  country  of  that  class  of  men  (whether  pos- 
sessed of  Indian  blood  or  not)  who  persist  in  leading  the  Indians  off  the  reservation,  while 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  confine  thorn  within  reservation  bounds. 
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3d.  That  the  provision  of  law  limitingf  the  employ^  force  at  an  Indian  ag^encj  he  repealed. 
4th.  That  similar  appropriations  and  allowances  as  were  made  for  the  present  year  he  con- 
tinued, and  that  entire  discretionary  power  as  to  the  manner  of  using  the  funds  he  Tested 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

5th.  That  a  United  States  court  he  established  in  the  Indian  Territory,  or  that  the  northern 
part  of  said  Territory,  including  the  Osage  and  Kaw  reservations,  be  attached  to  the  district 
of  Kansas,  and  that  at  least  two  efficient  deputy  marshals  be  located  at  the  Osage  agency, 
and  one  at  the  Kaw  agency. 

In  coDclusion,  I  may  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles  to  civilization  contin- 
ually confronting  the  work,  the  condition  of  both  these  tribes  is  unquestionably  improving, 
and  while  the  work  of  Indian  civilization  is  not  the  mere  work  of  a  year,  but  rather  of  an 
age,  the  problem  grows  perceptibly  easier  of  solution  from  year  to  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

CYRUS  BEEDE, 
United  SiaUi  Indian  Agent. 
William  Nicholson,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairt,  Lawrence^  Kan8» 


Pawnee  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

Eighthmonth  16,  1877. 

I  present  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  which  must  necessarily 
be  iucomplete,  as  I  only  arrived  here  Fiftbmonth  ]],  last,  taking  charge  on  the  16th. 

This  reservation  contains  probably  enough  good  arable  land  for  the  needs  of  the  tribe, 
with  abundant  pasturage  and  fire-w.  od,  and  considerable  saw-timber  several  miles  from  the 
agency,  that  near  having  already  been  cut. 

The  agency  is  centrally  located  on  Bear  Creek,  eight  miles  from  the  Arkansas  River,  where 
a  ferry  is  maintaioed,  over  which  we  receive  a  weekly  mail  from  Coffey  ville,  Kans.,  and  until 
recently  most  of  the  agency  freight. 

The  agency  buildings  are  quite  numerous,  but  not  all  well  sui'ed  for  agency  purposes. 
They  are  mostly  of  logs,  roofed  with  cottonwood  shingles,  with  outside  stone  chimneys  and 
fire-places.  Ten  houses  are  occupied  by  the  better  class  of  Indians,  and  six  by  employes. 
The  old  mess-house  and  commissary  are  of  logs,  built  stockade  fashion,  and  the  saw-mill, 
stable,  school-house,  and  several  dwellings  are  sided  with  rough  native  lumber,  unpaiuted. 
A  stone  office,  with  dwelling  attached,  is  the  only  thoroughly  good  building  at  the  agency. 

The  saw-mill  is  in  fair  conditioo.  Tne  engine  is  entirely  too  light  for  the  boiler  and  the 
work  it  has  to  do.  A  grist-mill  for  corn,  at  least,  is  badly  needed  to  grind  the  preseut  crop. 
There  is  an  apparently  excellent  water-power  near  the  agency,  but,  from  my  experience  and 
observation  with  water-power,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  best  to  attempt  to  utilize  it. 

Two  of  the  bands  are  yet  living  near  the  agency  ;  the  other  two  have  moved  to  the  break- 
ing which  has  been  done  for  them,  two  miles  northwest  and  three  miles  southeast,  respect- 
ively. The  proposed  locations  of  the  other  bands  are  west  of  agency  eight  and  ten  miles, 
respectively,  and  I  expect  them  to  move  there  the  coming  spring. 

Their  condition  is  much  the  same  as  of  all  village  Indians  I  have  known.  Nearly  all 
wear  the  blanket,  and  a  great  deal  of  dancing  and  gambling  is  done.  Probably  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  live  in  cloth  lodges,  and  the  rest  in  large  sod  lodges,  containing  several  fami- 
lies each.  Their  habits  are  many  of  them  filthy,  and,  without  doubt,  this,  with  the  poor  pro- 
tection from  the  weather  and  the  radical  change  in  climate,  has  b«?en  the  cauvse  of  many 
deaths.  There  are  at  present  many  sufieriug  from  chills  and  fever,  and  some  other  malnrial 
diseases,  but  as  yet  not  many  '<erious  cases,  atid  I  trust  we  shall  be  spared  the  terrible  mor- 
tality of  a  year  ago.  The  physician  informs  me  that  the  Indians  come  after  medicine  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chills  much  better  than  formerly,  and  seem  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
breaking  them  up  on  the  start. 

Four  Indians  are  employed  as  apprentices  and  teamsters,  and  are  doing  good  work. 

The  principal  crop  raised  this  season  was  corn,  which  was  srood,  and  a  large  part  of  it  is 
now  secured.  There  were  but  few  potatoes  planted,  which  yielded  moderately  well.  About 
six  hundred  and  fifty  acres  have  been  broken  this  season  in  four  localities,  one  for  each  band. 
A  small  part  of  it  was  planted  in  sod-corn,  but  has  not  yielded  much. 

The  Indians  have  set  aside  five  thousand  dollars  of  their  annuity  in  cash  for  the  purchase 
of  oxen,  implements,  &c.  I  trust  they  can  soon  be  bought,  and  fall  plowing  commenced. 
I  propose  to  keep  the  fields  now  broken  for  those  who  still  stick*  together,  and  wish  to  break 
smaller  ones  for  those  who  will  move  out  by  themselves  and  try  to  do  something  alone. 

It  has  been  promised  them  that  if  they  get  out,  hev^,  and  lay  up  the  logs  for  a  house,  and 
draw  logs  to  the  mill  for  joists,  roof,  floor,  &c.,  shingles,  windows,  uoors,  &c.,  will  bo 
furnished  them.  Several  have  done  this  and  are  waiting  for  me  to  do  my  part,  which  I  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  do.  I  have  roofed  two  houses  with  hard -tack  boxes,  and  have  enough 
for  one  more,  but  they  are  poor  trash. 
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To  falfill  the  Inw  requiring  able-bodied  male  Indians  to  labor,  I  told  tbem  tfaejmvsfcftMi 
tbeir  breaking  before  the  money  or  goods  wonld  be  distributed,  and  tbey  baTo  now  beta  at 
it  about  a  month.  Tliej  labor  under  many  disadyautages,  and  it  goes  rather  alow^bitl 
think  they  will  get  it  done  in  time.    One  band  is  now  half  done  what  th^  are  to  do. 

The  two  day-schools  were  well  attended,  but  probably  not  over  one-third  of  the  (eUldm 
of  proper  age  have  been  in  school.  I  am  informed  a  contract  for  a  maniud-labor  idMul 
building,  to  accommodate  eighty  children,  has  recently  been  let  by  Snperiotendent  NIcM- 
Bon,  and  hope  one  may  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible,  for  more  school  aeoommodatfaiiii  m 
badly  needed. 

A  Sabbath-Rchool  is  maintained,  which  is  attended  by  most  of  the  whites,  a  lai]g6  part  of 
the  school-children,  and  generally  a  few  adult  Indians. 

The  scouts  who  were  enlisted  last  autumn  to  operate  against  the  Sioux  baTO  fotamed.  I 
fear  their  going  may  be  the  cause  of  trouble  between  them  and  the  Cheyennea«  who  wmv 
then  with  the  Sioux,  but  have  since  moved  to  this  Territory. 

While  the  (icouts  were  at  Hays  City,  Kans.,  en  route  home,  after  being  niQatered  out,  a 
white  man,  who  erroneously  thought  one  of  them  was  trying  to  break  into  bia  atora,  ahoiak 
bim  several  times,  inflicting  wounds  from  which  he  died  in  the  pcst-hospita!  at  Fort  Haja. 
I  am  informed  the  civil  authorities  will  investigate  the  case  at  the  term  of  their  eonrt  hjdd  in 
October.  Meanwhile  the  man  who  shot  him  shot  another  man  shortly  after,  and  is  noir  ia 
jail  for  that  offense,  and  will  probably  go  to  the  penitentiary  for  it. 

Five  of  the  scouts  also  went  out  to  near  Grand  Island.  Nebr.,  and  stole  six  horaeo.    Tbsj 
got  to  the  agency  with  two,  which  I  am  keeping  till  the  owner  comes  for  them,  and  tlw 
guilty  parties  were  sent  to  Fort  Reno  for  sixty  days  in  the  guard^honse.    Those  are  all  the 
crimes  by  or  against  Indians  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHASiH.  SEARING, 
United  Stntet  Imdimn  AgtaiL 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Office  of  Poxca  Indian  Agency,  Indian  TRRRircmr, 

Qnapaw  Reservation,  August  25,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  first  annual  report  since  my  connection  with  this 
agency ;  and  in  submitting  it  I  must  necessarily  be  brief  upon  many  important  points, 
owing  to  the  short  timo  th»it  I  have  boon  connecte'1  with  this  people. 

The  removal  of  the  Ponca  Iii'lians  from  their  old  rcRervatiun  \u  Dakota  to  Quapaw  reser- 
vation,  Indian  Territory,  has  been  the  moat  important  event  of  the  past  year  connected  with 
thiH  agency,  and,  with  the  matters  incident  thereto,  will  form  the  principal  subject  of  thii 
report. 

In  obedience  to  instructions  received  from  the  Indian  Office,  I  left  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  on 
the  2lth  day  of  April  last,  arriving  at  Columbus,  Nebr.,  on  the  ^Sth,  at  which  place  I  had 
expected  to  find  Aj^eut  Lawrence  with  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians  en  route  for  their  new 
home  in  the  Indian  Territory.  In  this  I  was  disappointed,  as  Lawrence  arrived  on  the  same 
day  with  only  17U  of 'the  tribe;  more  than  three-f>urths  of  the  tribe  having  refused  to  leave 
their  old  reservation  in  Dakota,  stating,  as  reported  to  me,  that  they  preferred  to  remain  and 
die  on  their  native  heath,  in  defense  of  their  homes,  and  what  they  claimed  to  be  their  rights 
in  the  land  comuo*«injj  the  res('rvatii)n  upon  which  they  were  livinjj,  than  to  leave  there  and 
die  by  disease  in  thf^  unhealthy  miasmatic  country  which  they  claimed  had  been  selected  for 
them  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  detachment  of  Indians  that  came  with  Agent  Lawrence  wont  into  camp  near  Colum- 
bus, awaiting  the  arrival  of  Col.  E.  C.  Kemblo,  United  Slates  Indian  inspector.  Colonel 
Kemble  arriv«*d  on  the  liOth.  and,  after  consultation  with  Lawrence  and  myself,  ordered  that 
on  the  following  day  I  should  take  a  transfer  of  the  detachment  and  Government  property, 
and  that  he,  Kemble,  would  take  charge  of  the  same  and  conduct  the  train  through  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  that  I  shtmld  return  to  the  old  Ponca  reservation  and  bring  forward 
the  refractory  portion  of  the  tribe. 

In  compliance  with  these  instructions,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May,  1877, 
Agent  Lawrence  transferred  the  detachment  of  Indians  and  Government  property  over  to 
me,  and  I  took  formal  charge  of  the  same;  and  in  further  conipliauce  with  said  instructions, 
on  the  2d  of  May,  in  company  with  Agent  Lawrence  and  the  clerk  and  interpreter  of  the 
agency,  I  left  Columbus  via  Omaha  and  Yankton  for  the  old  Pon<^  agency  in  Dakota,  at 
which  {dace  we  arrived  May  .5th.  The  next  day  being  rainy,  and  the  Indian  village  distant 
about  nine  miles  from  the  agency,  I  did  not  see  but  few  of  the  Indians,  and  those  were  morose 
and  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  communicn  ive. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  soldiers  of  the  tribe  be&ran  to  assem- 
ble at  the  agency,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  about  two  hundred  having  congregated,  I  called  them 
together  in  council.  I  opened  the  council  by  addressing  the  Indians  upon  the  subject  of  my 
mission  among  them ;  telling  them  kindly,  but  firmly,  what  the  Government  required  of 
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them,  and  what  mj  ordArs  were  in  the  premises,  and  what  I  should  expect  them  to  do. 
They  listened  to  me  with  marked  respect,  and  before  I  had  finished  talking  I  noticed  that 
the  defiant,  hostile  expression  which  toey  had  shown  had  softened,  and  I  was  confident  that 
I  had  made  a  gt>od  impression  npon  them.  At  the  close  of  mj  remarks  I  was  responded  to 
by  the  following  cbiets :  White  Eagle,  Standing  Buffalo,  The  Chief,  Cheyenne,  and  others 
of  the  headmen  and  soldiers.  They  said  that  they  had  listened  to  my  words,  and  that  they 
were  good,  and  that  they  had  decided  to  follow  me  to  the  new  home  selected  for  them  by 
their  Great  Father  at  Washington.  On  the  following  day  I  had  another  coaucil  with  the 
Indians,  with  like  effect  as  before. 

Od  the  9th,  I  went  to  SprJDgHeld,  Dak.,  and  secured  transportation  and  supplies  for  their 
removal  and  subsistence,  which  occupred  my  attention  until  the  14th,  on  which  day  I  re- 
turned to  the  agency.  During  my  absence,  one  or  more  of  that  class  of  disrcputublo  white 
men  who  infest  the  immediate  vicinity  of  nearly  every  Indian  agency,  and  who  are  ever  in 
the  way  of  promoting  good  order  and  discipline  among  the  Indians,  and  who  are  the  bane  of 
all  good  government,  had  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  and  endeavored  to  persuade 
them  against  leaving  the  reservation ;  and  I  found  that  all  the  good  which  had  been  accom' 
plished  at  the  council  of  the  7th  and  8th  had  been  controverted  and  destroyed,  and  that  the 
work  had  to  all  be  done  over  again  :  the  Indians  being  even  more  hostile  and  defiant  than 
ever. 

On  the  15th,  I  held  another  council,  which  was  largely  attended  by  the  chiefs,  headmen, 
and  soldiers  of  the  tribe,  and  which  was  of  more  than  four  hours*  duration.  At  this  council 
the  Indians  maintained  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to  move  them  from  the  reservation, 
and  demanded  as  an  inducement  or  equivalent  for  them  to  give  up  the  reservation  and  move 
to  the  Indian  Territory,  first,  the  payment  to  them  by  the  Governmeutof  thesum  or$3,00(),00U  ; 
and,  second,  that  before  starting,  I  should  show  to  (hem  the  sum  of  $40,(HK),  which  they  had 
been  told  had  been  appropriated  by  the  Government  for  their  removal.  To  all  of  which  I 
replied  positively  in  the  negative,  telling  them  that  I  would  not  accede  to  nor  consider  any 
demands  that  they  might  make,  but  that  I  would  take  under  my  consideration  reasonable 
requests  that  they  might  submit  touching  their  removal,  and,  as  their  agent,  do  what  1  conld 
for  them  in  promoting  their  welfare  ;  that  I  demanded  that  they  should  at  all  times  listen  to 
my  words  ;  that  they  should  go  with  me  to  their  new  home,  and  that  they  should,  without 
delay,  give  me  their  final  answer  whether  they  would  go  peaceably  or  by  force.  The  Indians 
refused  to  give  answer  at  this  time,  and  the  council  closed  without  definite  results,  and  the 
Indians  dispersed  with  a  sullen  look  and  determined  expression. 

On  the  following  morning,  however,  May  IH,  they  sent  word  to  me  at  an  early  honr  that 
they  had  considered  my  words  and  had  concluded  to  go  with  me,  and  that  they  wanted 
assistance  in  getting  the  old  and  infirm,  together  with  their  property,  over  the  Niobrara  River, 
which  was  much  swollen  by  the  rains  and  at  a  low  temperature.  1  at  once  employed  from 
the  young  men  of  the  tribe  a  suitable  number  for  the  purpose,  and  at  five  o'clock  p.  ni.  had 
the  entire  tribe  with  their  etfects  across  the  river,  off  the  reservation,  and  iu  camp  in  Ne- 
braska. 

It  was  a  hard  day's  work,  the  river  being  about  forty  rods  wide,  and  the  current  so  swift 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  move  the  goods  across  iu  any  other  way  than  by  packing 
them  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  the  quicksand  bottom  rendering  it  unsafe  to  trust  them 
on  the  backs  of  animals  ;  even  the  wagons  having  to  be  drawn  across  by  hand.  The  agency 
property  having  been  crossed  on  the  14th,  we  were  now  happily  ready»for  a  forward  move- 
ment so  soon  as  the  transportation  could  be  arranged. 

A  severe  thunder-storm  occurred  during  the  night  of  the  J6th  and  heavy  rains  prevailed 
during  the  day  and  night  of  the  17th,  rendering  it  impossible  to  make  any  further  prepara- 
tion tor  breaking  camp.  Durmg  the  18th  the  weather  was  cloudy  and  cold,  with  occasional 
showers,  but  final  preparations  were  completed  for  leaving  the  Niobrara  and  comnieuci ug 
our  long  march  the  following  morning. 

For  two  or  three  hours  before  day-break  on  the  J 9th  it  rained  heavily,  making  a  dreary 
piospect  for  a  start,  but  at  nine  o'clock  the  clouds  began  to  lift,  and  at  ten  o'clock  I  gave 
orders  to  break  camp,  which  was  quickly  responded  to  by  the  Indians  and  employes,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  train  was  wending  its  way  up  from  the  river's  bank  over  the  bluffs  and 
toward  the  south,  and  I  was  pleased  in  the  thought  that  the  removal  of  the  Poncas  was  now 
a  settled  fact,  ana  that  the  same  had  been  accomplished  without  serious  outbreak  or  trouble, 
notwithstanding  hostile  appearances  matters  connected  theiewith  had  occasionally  taken. 
We  marched  12  miles  to  a  point  on  Ne-wa-ches-ka  Creek,  and  there  went  into  camp.  The 
following  day  it  rained  heavily  during  the  forenoon,  and,  it  being  Sunday,  we  remained  in 
camp.     During  the  day  an  Indian  child  died. 

Journal  of  the  march. 

May  21.— Broke  camp  at  ««veu  o'clock,  and  marchm\  to  Crayton,  h  distancft  of  13  miles,  tloads  very 
heavy.  The  cliihl  that  clied  ye'*ler(l:iy  was  hero  huriod  by  the  ludiauM,  thuy  prelerring  to  bury  it  Ihau 
U)  having  it  Iniriwl  hy  tlio  wbito  peoph<. 

Mayi'd. — liroke  caiup  at  Mt-v^n  o'clock,  and  marched  to  Xi'lisjh,  a  diMfance  of  about  25  miles.  The 
day  wa.s  cool,  aud,  the  ruatl  bciug  bij^b  and  comparatively  good,  the  travel  was  made  without  njucb 
incouveiiience. 

2Iay  2J.— The  moruing  opened  with  light  raiu,  but  at  eij^bt  o'clock  a  terrific  thunder-storm  occurred 
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of  two  huuri)*  <toratioD,  which  waB  followed  by  steaAy  rain  throuf^bont  the  day,  In  ooneeqiiMMeitf  wUek 
w«  remained  in  camp.  DnrioK  the  day  a  child  died,  and  several  women  and  children  were  mpirtid 
eiok.  and  medical  attendance  and  medtcine  were  obtained  for  tbem. 

May  24.— Barled  the  child  that  died  ye«tenlay  in  the  cemetery  at  Nelighjijrivinff  it  nCbrlatiaa  bviiL 
Broke  camp  at  ten  o'clock  and  marched  aboat  8  miles,  crouing  the  BIk  Horn  Biver  nbonfe  two  ■&■ 
below  Oak  Dale  Village.  Were  unable  to  croas  at  Neligh.  the  road  being  about  two  Ibet  nnder  watw 
and  t&tt  bridgee  being  washed  away.  The  road  was  fearfully  bad,  and  mneb  time  and  labor  wenvE- 
pended  in  making  the  road  and  bridges  at  all  passable  over  the  Elk  Horn  Flats,  where  tlM  eroMlngvii 
effiHsted. 

Jftty  35.~B  o\e  camp  at  half-pa«t  six  o'clock,  and  marched  90  miles,  to  a  point  on  Sbell  Crsek.  Vs 
wood  at  this  tilaoe,  and  none  to  1>e  hail,  except  what  little  had  l>een  picked  np  nnd  bnmght  In  bjthi 
teams.  Weatoer  cohl,  damp,  and  dreary.  The  Indians  during  the  day  behared  well  and  Biarehei 
aplendidly. 

May  26.— The  morning  opened  with  a  hoarv  oontinaons  rain,  which  prevailed  antll  ten  e^dedL 
Brokocamp  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  marched  8  mUes  farther  down  Shell  Creek,  when  it  again  eomnieaead 
raining,  and  we  went  into  camp.  The  evening  sot  in  cold  and  rainy,  and  no  wood  to  be  had,  except 
what  waa  pnrchaiied  of  a  settler. 

May  37.— Tne  morning  opened  cold,  with  a  misty  rain.  Rain  ceased  at  half*paat  aeren  o  dook*  and  wa 
broke  camp  at  eight,  and  marched  8  milnit  farther  down  Shell  Creek,  when,  a  heavy  tbonder-atATM  esM* 
ing  on,  we  again  wont  into  camp.  S(>>veral  of  the  Indiana  were  here  found  to  be  quite  alok.  and.  havlaf 
no  physioinn  ami  none  being  attainable,  they  gave  us  much  anxiety  and  no  little  trouble.  The  dangbtsr 
of  Standing  Baar,  one  of  the  chiefs,  was  very  low  of  consumptif»n,  and  moving  her  with  nny  d^gne  ti 
comfort  was  almost  impossible,  and  the  same  trouble  exiHteil  in  transporting  all  the  aiek. 

Jfay  SB. — LMt  evening  I  gave  onlers  to  break  camp  at  Ave  o'clock  this  morning,  intending.  If  nmetl* 
cable,  lo  reach  Columbus  before  night,  but  a  heavy  thunder-storm  prevailed  at  thai  hear.  Bieke 
eamp  at  seven  o'clock :  marched  7  m>les,  when  we  came  to  a  shmgh.  confluent  to  Shdl  Creek. 


only  made  passable  after  two  honra  of  active  work  in  cutting  willow  brash  and  iMinging  n  la>V*  V"'^ 
tlty  of  wheat  straw  from  a  diatanoe  of  thirty  roda,  with  which  we  eovered  the  road  tbiekly.  AfMr 
crossing  the  slough  we  marched  to  a  point  on  Shell  Creek  and  camped,  having  made  nbe«(  14  allM 
during  the  day. 

May  99. — Broke  camp  at  s^ven  o'clock,  and  oroased  Shell  Creek :  for  sbont  .5  miles  the  rond  lei  ever  a 
divide  mad  was  quite  good,  but  in  coming  down  on  the  flats,  which  extended  for  five  nllea  between  lbs 
Bluffs  and  Columbus,  we  found  the  roads  for  the  entire  distance  almoat  imnassnble,  ewing  to  tlM  mnef 
deep,  miry  slougbs  which  cross  the  road,  and  the  general  flooded  and  yielding  oonditloo  ef  tte  aril 
aaiae  from  the  sloughs.  Teams  had  to  b«  frequently  donbled  in  order  to  get  the  wagona  throogli.  Tin 
difficulties  were  finally  overcome,  and  the  train  marched  into  Columbus  at  two  o*dock,  and  went  tarts 
camp  on  Soap  Fork,  having  made  a  march  of  about  10  miles,  the  march  of  5  milea  neroaa  the  fiatn  eeen- 
pying  about  seven  hours.  Mi^**'  Walker,  who  had  accompanied  na  firom  the  Nlebmm  to  tlila  pinna  wllh 
twenty-five  soldiers  nuder  orders  from  tiie  War  Department,  took  leave  of  na  and  returned  to  DnkaH 

I  remained  in  Columbns  until  June  1  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  neceasary  anppUea  and  hating 


needed  repairs  done  on  wagonn,  harnesa,  &c.  Broke  camp  at  eight  o'c'ock  and  marohi  d  10  mIlea  enM* 
ing  Piatt  River  Plata,  over  which  we  found  tlM  condition  of  the  roada  about  the  same  aa  over  the  iali 
north  of  Columbus. 

June  9.— Broke  camp  at  seven  o'clock,  and  marched  17  milea,  going  intooamp  near  Uljaaea.  Boaia  ia 
bad  condition. 

Juiu  3  —Had  some  trouble  in  getting  started.  Broke  camp  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  marebei  8  mUss. 
Went  into  camp  on  Bine  Kiver.  Many  people  sick,  one  of  whom  was  reported  in  a  djring  oonditian. 
Had  bad  ronda.  and  raiue^l  during  the  aftern<»on. 

Juiie  4.  —Broke  camp  ut  six  o'clock.  Marchud  15  milnn.  and  went  into  camp  on  Lincoln  Creek,  near 
Seward. 

Jtme  5. — Broke  camp  at  aeven  o'clock.  M»relipd  14  mile;*,  aixl  went  into  cnmp  near  Mil  ford.  Daugh- 
ter of  Standing;  Bear.  Poiica  chief,  died  at  two  o'clock,  of  consumption. 

June  6. — Ueiuained  in  camp  all  day  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtainiu;;  rtuppliest.  Prairie  Flower,  wife  of 
Shines  White,  and  dan^hUT  of  Standing  Bear,  wlio  dii«d  yesterday,  waH  h«Te  given  Christian  burial,  her 
remainn  being  de|H>8ite«l  in  tlie  cemet«-rv  at  Mi' ford.  Nehr..  a  Hmall  villaire  on  Blue  Kiver. 

In  this  c-onnection  I  wiah  to  take  otlicial  knowh>di;(*  and  n-corrnitiou  of  tlie  noble  action  i>erformedbr 
the  ladipH  of  Milford  in  preparing  and  dccoratini;  the  bmiv  of  the  deceased  Indian  w<»man  for  bnri&liii 
a  ittyle  becoming  tbe  biuhtat  civilization.  In  thiH  act  of  Christian  kindness  they  did  more  toameliorate 
the  grief  of  the  tiUHbuifd  and  fatlier  than  tliey  could  havo  il<ine  l>y  adopting  the*n»ual  course  of  this  no- 
tutored  people,  and  prerteutinK  to  each  a  doxHn  ponii'>«.  It  was  here,  in  l(K>king  upon  the  form  of  hit 
di^ad  dau{;ht«r.  thu'*  arrayei-for  the  t  iuib.  that  Standinix  Bjar  w.-ia  led  to  forget  the  burial  service  of  hi* 
tribe,  and  say  to  thone  around  liini  at  the  grave  tliat  he  was  dtrsirons  of  leaving  otf  the  ways  of  the  In- 
dian and  adoptin;;  those  of  tlie  wiiite  man. 

Quite  a  lieavy  rain  during  ibe  aiteruoon.  The  storm,  most  disaNtroua  of  any  tliat  occurred  during  tbe 
removal  of  the  Poncan  under  my  chari:e.  came  suddenly  upon  us  wiiilo  in  canip  on  the  evening  of  this 
day.  It  was  a  ntorm  such  as  I  never  before  experienced,  and  of  which  I  am  unable  to  give  an  adeqoatc 
description.  T^e  wind  Idew  a  fearful  tornado,  demolishing  every  tent  in  camp,  and  rending  many  of 
them  int(»  shreds  overturning  wagons,  and  hurling  wagon-hoxes,*^oamp  equipage.  &.C.,  through  the  air 
in  every  <lirection  like  straws.  Some  of  the  people  were  taken  up  by  the  wind  and  carried  as  much  sii 
three  h'undn>d  yards.  Several  of  the  Indians  were  iiuite  suriimslyhurt,  and  one  child  died  the  next 
day  from  injuries  received  and  was  given  Christian  burial.  The  storni  caused  a  delay  until  the  Sthfor 
repairs  and  for  medical  attendance  npon  the  injured. 

June.  8.— Broke  camp  at  Milford,  and  marched  7  miles.    Roads  very  bad.    Child  died  during  the  day. 

June  9. — Put  the  ehild  that  died  yesterday  in  the  c^)tlin,  and  sent  it  back  to  Milford  to  be  tmriedio 
the  same  grave  with  its  aunt,  Prairie  Flower.  Broke  camp  at  seven  o'clock,  and  marched  to  withia 
3  miles  of  Crete. 

June  10.— Broke  camp  at  seven  o'clock,  and  marched  1  mile  beyond  De  Witt,  where  I  employed  a  phy- 
sician to  visit  camp  and  proscribe  for  the  sick.  A  woman  had  a  thumb  accidentally  cut* ofl^  which 
caused  further  commotion  in  ciinin. 

June  1 1.— Broke  camp  at  six  o'clock,  and  marched  to  within  one  mile  of  lieatrice.    Roads  very  bad. 

June  IS.— Broke  camp  at  seven  o'clock,  and  marched  to  within  2  miles  of  Otoe  agency.  Crossed  Wolf 
Creek  with  a  part  of  the  train,  the  crossing  being  very  diflicult;  but  the  Indians  worked  splendidlr. 

June  13.— After  considerable  time  we  succeeded  in  buildings  bridge  over  Wolf  Creek  out  of  drift- 
timber,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  the  balance  of  the  train.  Broke  camp  and  marched  3  miles,  and  went 
into  camp  again  near  Otoe  agency. 

June  14.— Water-bound,  and  had  to  remain  in  camp  all  day  waiting  for  crock  to  run  down.  The  Otflt 
Inilians  came  out  to  see  the  Poncas,  and  gave  them  ten  ponies. 

June  15.— Still  water-bound,  and  remained  in  camp  all  day. 
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June  16. — Broke  camp  at  seven  o'clock,  and  reached  Marynville,  KatiA.,  where  we  went  into  camp 
Daring  the  march  a  wagon  tipped  over,  injarinj;  a  womap  qnite  severely.  Indians  out  of  rations  and 
feelinc:  hostile. 

JufU  17. — Purchased  supplies  at  Marysville,  aiid  remained  in  camp  all  day.  Issued  rations  to  Indians. 
Several  Indians  quite  sick. 

June  Id.— Broke  camp  at  seven  o'clock.  Marched  9  miles,  anil  went  into  camp  at  Elm  Creek.  Little 
Cottonwood  died.  Four  families  determined  to  return  to  Dakota.  I  was  obliged  to  ride  9  miles  on 
horseback  to  overtake  them,  to  restore  harmony,  and  settle  difflcnlty  in  camp.  Had  coflin  made  for 
dead  Indian,  which  was  brouuht  to  camp  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  from  Blue  Kapids.  A  fearful  thnn- 
der-Btorm  during  the  night,  flooding  the  camp  equipage. 


issued  rations  in  the  evening. 

June  SI.— Broke  camp  at  six  o'clock,  and  marched  12  miles,  and  went  Int-o  camp  on  Fancy  Creek. 

June  2*2. — Broke  camp  at  seven  o'clock.  Marched  15  miles,  and  went  into  camp  at  a  fine  npring  about 
8  miles  from  Manhattan. 

June  33. — Broke  c«mp  at  six  o* clock.  Marched  11  miles,  and  went  Into  camp  3  miles  southeast  from 
Manhattan.  Purchased  supplies  and  got  general  r«*pairing  dono  at  Manhattan.  StMiured  the  services 
of  a  physician  to  visit  camp  and  prescribe  for  the  sick. 

June  34 — The  forenoon  was  exhausted  in  getting  repairs,  settling  bills,  and  in  having  a  physician 
attend  to  the  sick.  Broke  camp  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.  Marched  C  miles  and  went  \uXjo  camp  oii  Deep 
Creek. 

June  35. — Broke  camp  at  six  o'clock.  Marched  tc  a  point  about  15  miles  farther  up  Deep  Creek.  Two 
old  women  died  during  the  day. 

June  26. — The  two  old  women  who  dieil  yesterday  were  given  Christian  bnrial  this  morning.  Broke 
eamp  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  roarchnd  9  miles.  Went  into  camp  on  a  creek  abont  nine  miles  north  of 
Coancil  Grove.    The  weather  during  the  day  was  vBry  warm  and  the  traveling  tedious. 

June  37. — Broke  camp  at  six  o'clock.  Marched  17  miles,  and  went  into  camp  on  Little  John  Creek, 
above  Kaw  agenc}'. 

June  38.— Broke  camp  at  seven  o'clock.  Marched  18  miles,  and  camped  on  sonth  side  of  Neosho 
River. 

June  39.— Broke  oarap  at  seven  o'clock.  Marched  7  miles,  and  went  into  i^mp  on  Dry  Creek,  near 
Emporia.    Purchased  supplies  at  Emporia,  and  issued  rations  to  the  Indians. 

June  30.— Broke  camp  at  six  o'clnok.  Pasned  through  Hartford,  and  camped  abont  6  miles  above 
Burlington.    A  child  ox  Buffalo  Chief  died  during  the  day. 

July  1. — Broke  camp  at  six  o'clock.  Marcbe<l  13  miles,  and  went  into  camp.  Purchased  a  coffin  at 
Barlingtoo,  and  gave  the  dead  child  of  Buffalo  Chief  a  Christian  burial  at  that  place. 

J%dy  8.— Broke  camp  at  six  o'clock.  Made  a  long  march  of  15  miles  ft)r  noon  camp,  for  reason  that  no 
water  could  begot  nearer.  An  Indian  became  hosti'e,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  kill  White 
Eagle,  head  chief  of  the  tribe.  For  a  time  every  male  in  camp  was  on  the  war-path,  and  for  about  two 
hours  the  most  intense  excitement  prevailed,  which  was  heightened  by  eontinned  loud  crying  by  all 
the  women  and  children.  I  finally  managed  to  get  the  camp  back  to  near  something  lik'^  its  usual  tran- 
qailiity.  As  the  Indian,  Buffalo  Traok,  who  oomraeuced  the  disturbance,  had  given  much  trouble  iu 
camp  on  other  occaAions,  I  ordered  him  to  leave  camp  and  not  return  without  pormission,  giving  him 
a  pass  and  subsistence  to  reach  Omaha  agency,  iu  which  tribe  he  has  relatives  residing.  He  has  two 
brothers,  but  no  family  or  other  relatives  among  the  Poncas. 

July  3. — Broke  camp  nt  six  o'clock.  Passed  through  lola  about  noon  and  purchased  supplies. 
Marched  altout  18  miles.    Weather  very  warm. 

July  4  —Broke  camp  at  six  o'clock.  Marched  17  miles.  Camped  on  a  small  stream  with  plenty  of 
timb«r  al)out  12  miles  from  Osage  Mission. 

July  5. — Broke  camp  at  seven  o'clock.     Marched  l.")  miles  and  campe<l  on  Flat  Rock  Creek. 

./"m/J/ H.— Bi-oke  camp  at  six  o'clock.  Marched  15  miles  and  camped  on  Mulberry  Creek.  Weather 
excessively  hot. 

July  7.— Broke  camp  at  seven  o'clock.  Weather  excessively  warm.  Marched  12  miles  and  camped 
on  Cherry  Creek. 

July  3.— Broke  camp  at  six  o'clock.  Marched  12  miles  and  camped  3  miles  south  of  Columbus,  Kans  , 
and  about  11  milew  from  Baxter  Springs.     Wcathor  very  warm. 

July  9  — Broke  camp  at  six  o'clock,  passing  through  Baxter  Springs  at  abont  one  o'clock.    ilu.Ht  after 

?asAiug  Baxter  Springs,  and  between  that  place  and  thertiHervation,  a  terrible  thunder-storm  striuk  us. 
'he  wind  blew  a  heavy  gab-  and  the  rain  tell  in  torrents,  ho  that  it  was  itnposHibie  to  see  mure  than 
four  or  five  rods  diHtant,  thoroughly  drenohinK  every  perstm  and  every  article  in  the  train;  making 
a  tittiu'  end  to  a  journey  commenced  by  wading  a  river  and  thereaft(?r  encountering  innunierablo 
storms. 

During  the  la-ntfewdaysof  thejouriiev  the  weather  was  exceedingly  hot,  and  the  teams  terri- 
bly auuoyed  and  bitten  liy  "  grten-liea<i  "  dies,  which  attacked  theui  in  great  numbers ;  many 
of  the  teams  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  had  the  distance  been  but  little  t'artiier,  they  must 
have  given  out;  the  hot  weather  and  flies  being  particularly  severe  on  the  ox-teams.  The 
people  were  all  nearly  worn  out  from  the  fatigue  of  the  march,  and  were  heartily  glad  that 
the  long,  tedious  journey  was  at  an  end,  that  they  might  take  that  rest  so  much  required 
for  the  recuperation  of  their  physical  natures. 

As  for  ray.self,  the  removal  of  the  Paucas  had  been  a  matter  of  constant  care  and  solicitude 
from  the  time  of  my  first  arrival  at  the  agency  in  Dakota  until  the  camp  of  the  Poncas  was 
finally  established  on  the  Quapaw  reservation  :  and  while  I  felt  the  need  of  that  rest  which 
exhausted  nature  seemed  to  demand,  I  found  no  time  for  relinquished  effort  for  that  purpose, 
as  the  situation  at  the  new  agency  demanded  my  constant  care  and  oversight  iu  the  super- 
vision of  affairs,  in  getting  the  Indians  quietly  settled  and  wonted  to  their  new  home,  so  as 
to  make  their  removal  the  best  possible  success. 

THE  SITUATION. 

On  arriving  at  the  Quapaw  reservation  I  found  the  first  detachment  of  Poncas,  those  that 
were  brought  through  from  Columbus,  Nebr.,  by  Col.  £.  C.  Kemble,  encamped  on  an  eleva- 
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tion  A  diort  distance  to  the  soatli  of  the  oouiiiiissaiy  biii1diiig«  and  I  plaoad  tits 
brooffkt  through  bv  mYMlf  on  an  eleTatlon  a  short  distance  to  the  nortn  of  the 
The  Indians  are  all  living  in  their  tents,  as  no  boildinge  have  been  bail!  ^  the 
for  their  accommodation. 

The  only  bnildlngs  on  the  resenration  are  the  commissaiy  bnildUiff,  sitwUed  ftboiit  ZtfBm 
ftom  the  north  line  of  the  Teiritory,  and  about  3^  miles  nearly  sonUi  lre«i  Ba«tef^  ^^!P^'V^ 
Kans. ;  the  mission-bnildings about 2  miles  southwest  from  the  oommiesarf ,  and  •  imsj^ 
huts  occupied  by  the  Qnapaw  Indians  scattered  here  and  there  OTer  the  rneeiTatloq,  fB^ 
Mr  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifieen  in  number. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the  Poncas  from  the  northern  climato  of  Uahetals 
the  southern  climate  of  the  Indian  Territory,  at  the  season  of  the  year  it  waa  dows  will  piiie 
a  mistake,  and  that  a  great  mortality  will  surely  follow  among  the  people  when  tiMv  shdl 
have  been  here  for  a  time  and  become  {Misoned  with  the  malaria  or  the  eUnata.  jynab* 
the  effects  of  the  elimato  may  be  seen  upon  them  in  the  emmmi  that  enema  to  Iwva  eaillM 
upon  each,  and  in  the  large  number  now  sick. 

It  is  a  matter  of  astoni^ment  to  me  that  the  Government  should  have  ordered  the 
of  the  Ponca  Indians  from  Dakota  to  the  Indian  Territory  without  having  fins 
provision  for  their  seitlemeiit  and  comfort.  Before  their  removal  was  carried  into 
appropriation  should  nave  been  made  by  Congress  sufficient  to  have  loeatod  them  in  thrir 
new  liome,  by  building  a  comfortable  house  for  the  occupancy  of  every  family  of  dia  tKbs. 
As  tlie  case  now  is,  no  appropriation  has  been  made  by  Congress,  except  of*  sue  hut  Bttts 
more  than  sufficient  to  remove  them ;  no  housee  have  been  built  for  their  uaa,  and  the  rasalt 
is  that  these  people  have  been  placed  on  an  uncultivated  reeervatlon  to  liTe  la  their  tanii  ss 
best  they  mayt  and  await  further  legislative  action. 

The  rainy  season,  which  I  am  informed  usually  commences  in  this  country  from  the  1st 
to  the  15th^f  September,  will  soon  be  upon  them,  and  before  any  approprialloii  oan  be  ssads 
by  Congress  fur  the  construction  of  houses,  winter  will  have  set  in,  and  they  will  beoUMI 
to  remain  in  their  tento  until  spring,  which  will  be  but  a  poor  protection  for  their  fiunuMft- 
against  the  elements. 

There  is  no  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  agent»  and  he«  tooather  with  As 
employ^  of  the  agency,  is  obliged  to  live  in  the  commissary  buildlnf^,  wmch  Is  also  wmi 
for  storing  all  agency  supplies.  This  building  is  30  by  100  fbeX;  is  of  ImUIooo  tewb 
inclosed  with  three-quarter-inch  lumber,  battaned ;  is  not  ceiled  on  the  aidea  nar  or  ^  " 
ezoept  a  small  portion  of  the  front  end,  for  council-room  and  offiee. 

SUCCBSA  OF  RBMOVAL. 

In  order  to  make  the  removal  of  the  Toiicas  a  success,  I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely 
sary  to  locate  them  on  farms  of  tlieir  selcctiou  on  the  reservation,  so  far  as  is  practieable; 
build  tbeui  comfortable  houses  in  which  tu  live,  aud  furuiMh  them  with  the  means  to  break 
the  land  and  for  general  tillage.  I  think  that  in  ibis  way  the  tiibe  may  be  made  to  becooN 
self-sustaining  in  a  few  years. 

The  Poncas  are  a  large,  well-proportioned  and  well  developed  race  of  people,  many  of  the 
men  being  over  six  feet  in  stature,  and  are  said  to  be  very  good  workers. 

QUAPAW  RESRKVATION. 

This  reservation  is  a  very  fine  section  of  country,  being  mostly  rolling  prairie,  of  a  hob, 
fertile  soil,  and  is  well  watered  by  fine  streams  and  many  magnificent  springs.  On  the 
western  part  of  the  reservation  are  as  tiuo  sulpbur-spriti^s  as  can  bo  found  anywhere,  and  in 
the  same  vicinity  is  a  spring  known  as  **  Tar  Springes,*'  which  name  is  derived  from  the  lad 
that  a  substance  very  much  of  the  natnre  of  lar  Hows  out  with  the  water  and  covers  the  sur- 
face to  considerable  thickness.  Girting  Spring  River  and  other  streams  is  plenty  of  timber 
for  the  use  of  the  reservation  for  niatiy  years.  There  is  plenty  of  coal  found  in  the  western 
portion,  and  I  am  also  informed  that  coal  has  been  discovered  east  of  Spring  River,  near  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  reservation. 

This  reservation  has  many  excellent  advantages  for  stock-raising;  grazing  being  good, 
water  abundant,  and  hay  may  be  secured  in  almost  unlimited  quantity,  and  of  excellent 
quality,  at  small  expense. 

THE  FARM. 

There  is  an  inclosed  farm  of  about  360  acres  in  the  northern  part  of  the  reservation  and 
near  Spring  River,  of  which  300  acres  were  planted  to  corn  this  spring  by  the  Government, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Poncas.  About  60  acres  were  destroyed  by  the  heavy  spring  rains, 
leaving  about  240  acres  which  is  in  splendid  condition,  and  promises  an  abundant  harvest. 
There  were  about  nine  acres  of  wheat  on  the  farm,  which  I  caused  to  be  cut  and  stacked.  I 
have  not  yet  had  it  thrashed  ;  but  it  was  light  straw,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  much  of  a  yield 
from  it. 
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FETTLEMENT  OF  TITLE,  ETC. 

Among  the  first  and  most  important  tbines  to  be  done,  in  my  judgment,  in  order  to  make 
the  remoTal  of  the  Poncas  a  snccess,  \n  for  the  Goyemment  to  settle  the  title  of  their  reserva- 
tion in  them ;  and  to  settle  with  them  for  their  old  reservation  and  other  property  which  they 
left  in  Dakota.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  title  to  this  reservation  remains  in  the  Qaa- 
paws,  no  effort  having  bren  made  as  yet  to  even  remove  them  from  it ;  and  the  title  to  the 
old  Ponca  reservation  in  Dakota  still  remains  in  the  Poncas,  they  having  signed  no  papers 
relinqnishing  their  title  nor  having  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  by  which  it 
was  ceded  to  them  by  the  Government. 

These  Indians  claim  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to  move  them  from  their  reservation 
without  first  obtaining  from  them  by  purchase  or  treaty  the  title  which  they  had  acquired 
from  the  Government,  and  for  which  toey  rendered  a  valuable  consideration.  They  claim 
that  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  their  tribe  upon  the  land  composing  their  old  reservation 
»  prehistoric ;  that  they  were  all  bom  there,  and  that  their  ancestors  trom  generations  back 
beyond  their  knowledge  were  born  and  lived  upon  its  soil,  and  that  they  nnally  acquired  a 
complete  and  perfect  title  from  the  Government  by  treaty  made  with  the  "  great  father**  at 
Wasnington,  which,  they  claimed,  made  it  as  legitimately  theirs  as  is  the  home  of  the  white 
man  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase.  They  now  ask  that  a  delegation  of  their  chiefs  and  head- 
men be  allowed  to  visit  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  settling  all  matters  of  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  Government ;  and  that  iney  may  talk  to  the  '* great  father"  face  to  face 
about  the  great  wrongs  which  they  claim  have  been  done  them. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  their  request  be  granted. 

CIVILIZATION. 

I  believe  that  the  most  potent  agent  that  can  be  employed  for  the  civilization  of  the  In- 
diana is  the  school-room ;  and  1  especinlly  recommend  that  a  boarding  and  day-schoo 
be  established  and  maintained  without  vacation  at  this  agency.  From  my  experience  and 
observation,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusiou  that  vacations  are  detrimental,  if  not  fatal,  to  the 
success  and  prosperity  of  all  Indian  schools.  After  an  Indian  child  has  been  in  school  for 
a  few  months,  and  becomes  somewhat  accustomed  to  its  studies  and  new  surroundings, 
if  then  allowed  to  return  to  the  lodge  of  its  parents,  it  soon  drifts  back  into  its  former  wild 
habits  of  life,  and  all,  or  nearly  rU,  the  good  accomplished  in  the  school  is  lost.  Therefore, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Indian  schools  should  be  kept  open  throughout  the  year,  and  that  the 
children  should  be  kept  in  attendance  as  steadily  as  possible.  All  other  modes  for  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  Indians  fade  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  civilizing  influences 
obtained  by  that  thorough  discipline  and  instruction  had  in  the  well-conducted  school-room. 
Educate  the  Indian  child,  and  give  him  good  moral  training,  and  the  great  problem  which 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  some  of  our  best  men  during  the  past  century,  of  how  to  civil- 
ize the  Indian,  will  solve  itself  by  evaporation. 

Many  of  the  Ponca  children  arc  as  fine  types  of  strong  physical  and  mental  character 
as  may  be  found  among  children  anywhere,  and  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  earnestness 
with  which  they  sought  instruction  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  white  people  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact  during  the  late  removal.  Schools  for  their  training  and  instruc- 
tion should  be  opened  at  once.  They  will  require  all  the  room  now  occupied  by  the  Qua- 
paw  and  Modoc  children  at  the  mission,  and  a  day-school  besides. 

SANITAKV   CONDITION. 

The  present  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe  is  as  good  as  could  bo  expected  considering 
the  radical  change  in  climate  the  people  are  undergoing,  and  the  fatigue  and  exposure  ex- 
perienced during  the  late  removal.  Several  are  now  sick,  the  prevailing  diseases  being 
ficrofula,  consumption,  and  bilious  fevers,  with  a  few  cases  of  fever  aud  ague,  and  dysentery. 

I  would  recommend  the  building  and  furnishing  of  a  hospital,  where  the  sick  may  be  taken 
and  treated  under  the  personal  care  of  the  agency  physician.  As  they  are  now  treated  in 
their  tents,  they  are  subject  to  constant  expot^ure,  and  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  th<«  white  people  in  adnnnistering  medicine,  do  not  take  the  remedies  given  them  by  tho 
physician  with  any  degree  of  puuctuHlity. 

DEATH-ROLL. 

During  tho  removal  from  Dakota  to  this  place,  nine  deaths  occurred  on  the  road,  all  but 
the  first  of  which  were  given  Christian  buiial.  These  burials  were  accompanied  with  con 
siderable  expense,  but  the  civilizing  influences  that  they  exerted  over  the  tribe  more  than 
compensated  for  the  money  expended.  Hitherto  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  burying 
their  dead  in  true  aboriginal  style,  but  now  their  great  desire  on  the  death  of  a  friend 
appears  to  be  for  a  respectable  coflin,  and  that  tho  corpse  shall  bo  buried  after  the  fashion 
of  white  people.  Since  the  arrival  here  there  have  been  eight  deaths,  all  of  which  have 
been  given  Christian  burial  with  but  suiall  expense  to  the  service. 
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BUILDIKOS. 

I  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  urgent  need  of  agency  and  emploj^  baOi* 
ings  and  houses  for  the  residence  of  the  Indian  families,  estimates  for  which  have  besa 
forwarded  to  the  Indian  Office.  In  addition  to  these  a  bam  and  slanghter-hoiua  ai%  ffnatly 
needed,  and  I  ask  that  they,  as  well  as  the  first  mentioned,  may  ba'^conatnietea  at  tfci 
earliest  possible  time. 

INTOXICATING  LIQUORS. 

Beinfif  sitnated  on  the  border,  and  close  to  Baxter  Springs,  the  most  daaflerona  evil  to  be 
dreaded  is  intemperance.  It  has  been  a  blighting  cnrse  to  other  tribes  in  thia  Ticinity,  and 
unless  extraordinary  measures  are  taken,  the  Poncas  will  surely  fall  TioUaas  to  It.  Th^ 
have  the  natural  appetite  of  the  Indian  for  strong  drink,  and  notwithstanding  the  safy 
guards  that  I  have  endeavored  to  throw  around  them,  several  have  alreadj  beeoma  inlou- 
cated,  having  procured  the  liquor  through  the  agency  of  a  worthless  white  man  at  Baxlv 
Springs.  I  immediately  had  tne  vendor  arrested  under  a  statutory  law  of  Kansaa  pcolnbit* 
ing  the  selling,  giving,  or  delivering  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  an  Indian.  On  the  trial  of 
the  case  the  proof  of  guilt  against  the  prisoner  was  made  positive,  but  the  oourt.  (jnitiee,) 
at  the  request  of  defendant's  counsel,  charged  the  jury  that  the  law  was  nneoaystitotieaal, 
and  Uiat  a  conviction  could  not  be  had  against  the  prisoner  for  the  offense  chaiyedt  and  tht 
jury  returned  a  verdict,  under  the  chtfge  of  the  court,  of  not  guilty. 

The  next  case  of  the  kind  that  I  have,  will  be  taken  into  a  court  where  all  atatntwy  law 
shall  be  held  constitutional  until  decided  otherwise  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

POLICE. 

I  recommend  that  a  police  force,  of  not  less  than  two  Indians,  be  maintained  to  goaid 
the  reservation  against  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  ask  that  anthoiuj  bs 
given  to  employ  we  same. 

employ£3> 

I  have  to  say  that  all  employes  of  this  agency  must  be  men  of  sterling  eharaeter  in  aO 
that  goes  to  make  up  honorable,  moral  manhooi,  and  must  be  competent  to  perfera  the 
duties  assigned  them  in  a  manner  acceptable,  and  of  substantial  value  to  tlie  aerviee.  Fto- 
fonity  or  any  immoral  conduct  will  be  cause  for  immediate  dismissal.  All  the  employfi 
that  I  now  have,  I  believe  to  be  of  the  required  habits  and  ability. 

CENSUS. 

The  Poncas  now  here  number  681,  embracing  197  heads  of  families.     In  addition  to  these 
there  are  1%  members  of  the  tribe  stopping  with  different  northern  tribes  who  have  not  jet 
reported,  but  who  will  probably  aijive  during  the  fall. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedieni  servant, 

E.  A.  HOWARD. 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


QUAPAW  Agency,  Indian  Territort, 

^ii^iise24, 1877. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  Department  circular  dated  10th  ultimo, 
I  submit  herewith  my  sixth  annual  report  of  the  couditiou  of  this  agency  for  the  cunent 
year. 

This  agency  is  situated  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  contains 
212,298  acres,  about  one-balf  of  which  is  good  tillable  land  ;  the  remainder  can  hardly  be 
excelled  fur  stock-raising  and  grazing  purposes.  A  large  portion,  probably  one-third  of 
the  agency,  is  wooded,  and  all  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  ot*  nutritious  grass.  It 
is  well  watered  by  iinnierous  streams  and  rivn's  ;  prominent  among  these  are  the  Neosho 
and  Grand  Kivcrs  on  the  western  boundary.  Spring  Kiver  through  the  center  of  the  north- 
em  half,  Cowskiu  Kiver  through  the  southern  portion.  In  addition  to  these  large  streams, 
numerous  creeks  and  branches  sui)plied  by  living  springs  are  to  be  found  flowing  through 
all  portions  of  the  agency;  almost  all  of  pure,  clear,  and  co'd  water.  The  tillable  land  (ex- 
cept bottoms  along  tiie  streams)  is  nearly  all  prairie  with  black  loamy  soil.  The  grazing  and 
timbered  is  mostly  high,  rolling,  and  rocky.  The  timber  is  not  tis  a  rule  very  valuable,  ex- 
cept foi  rails  and  house-logs,  but  little  being  suitable  tor  manufacturing  into  lumber. 

The  tribes  constituting  the  agency  are  the  Quapaws.  confederated  Peorias  and  Miamis, 
Ottawas,  Eastern  Shawuees,  Wyandotte,  Seuecas,  and  Modoes.     In  addition  to  these  theis 
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are  a  Dumber  of  Blackbob  Shawnees,  aud  Citizen  Pottawatomies,  who  properly  belong  else- 
where, but  who  are  temporarily  residing  here. 

The  QuapaitSj  nntnbering  about  *-i35,  occupy  a  tract  of  56,685  acres  in  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  agency.  The  majority  of  the  tribe  have  long  desired  to  remove  to  the  Osage  agency, 
and  become  incorporated  with  that  tribe ;  this  desire,  together  with  their  dissipated  habits 
and  the  proximity  of  their  present  location  to  the  border,  has  materially  retarded  their  pro- 
gress. The  principal  chief  aud  at  least  half  the  tribe  removed  to  the  Osages  over  a  year 
ago,  and  have  remained  there  since. 

Early  in  the  spring,  in  accordance  with  instructions  of  Hon.  Superintendent  Nicholson,  I 
apprised  those  upon  the  reservation  of  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  remove  the  Ponca 
Indians  to  the  reservation,  and  to  allow  (hem  to  carry  out  their  wishes  by  joining  the  Osages ; 
this  arrangement  was  entirely  satinfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  tribe,  but  has  been  bitterly 
opposed  by  a  few,  backed  by  some  unscrupulous,  intermeddling  whites,  who  desire,  for  the 
advancement  of  their  own  interests,  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  Government.  I  am,  how- 
ever, cf  the  opinion  that  the  best  ictcrest  of  the  tribe  will  be  subserved  by  the  proposed  re- 
moval. It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  spring  of  1875  the  tribe  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  relinquish  about  two-thirds  of  the  reservation  whenever  wanted  by  the  Government. 
Should  they  be  permitted  to  retain  the  remainder,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  any  consid- 
erable number  of  them  to  stay  on  it,  the  greater  portion  having  already  abandoned  their 
homes.  Those  that  remain  have  not  sufficient  energy  to  keep  up  a  tribal  organization  and 
make  improvements,  none  having  been  made  by  them  the  present  year,  and  all  their  old 
fipround  has  not  been  planted ;  most,  however,  who  remain  on  the  reservation  have  planted 
more  or  less.  All  the  children  on  the  reserve  of  a  suitable  age,  25  in  number,  have  been  iu 
school  during  the  year,  and  nearly  all  regularly.  I  believe  if  these  children  can  be  prop- 
erly educated  and  cared  for,  for  a  few  years  longer,  a  brighter  future  is  in  store  fur  them. 

The  Confederated  Peorias  and  Miamisj  numbering  about  202,  occupy  a  fertile  tract  of 
.50,301  acres.  The  consolidation  of  these  tribes,  so  far  as  their  lands  are  concerned,  has  been 
effected,  aud  all  uncertainty  in  regard  to  their  homes  removed.  The  good  effect  of  this  has 
been  seen  in  the  energy  with  which  they  have  engaged  in  enlarging  old  and  making  new 
improvements.  These  people  are  thoroughly  energetic  and  enterprising.  They  have  good 
houses  and  barns,  and  many  large  farms  well  stocked  with  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs.  Their 
children  have  attended  school  with  regularity,  the  attendance  at  the  two  schools  on  their 
reservation  aggregating  87. 

The  OttawasofBlanchard's  Fork  and  Roche  de  Bauf  numbering  about  140,  have  a  reserva- 
tion of  14,860  acres.  They  are  energetic  iu  farming,  nearly  every  head  of  a  family  in  the 
tribe  having  an  improvement  of  his  own,  ranging  in  size  from  a  few  acres  to  160.  There 
has  been  an  aggregate  attendance  of  36  children  at  the  school  for  this  tribe  duriug  the  year. 
Their  condition  aud  progress  are  very  encouraging. 

The  Eastern  5A<iirRee«, numbering  85, have  13,088  acres.  They  have  some  very  fine  improve- 
ments, and  are  adding  to  the  size  of  their  farms  each  year.  A  disposition  is  shown  by  some 
of  their  leading  men  which  is  very  commendable.  Thirty-one  children  belonging  to  this 
tribe  and  the  Hlackbob  Shawnees  residing  among  them,  have  been  in  school  this  year. 

The  fl'yandotts  number  about  250,  and  occupy  a  reservation  of  21,706  acres.  They  are, 
as  a  rule,  enterprising  and  energetic.  All  are  engaged  in  farming,  some  of  them  having  tine, 
large  farms  with  all  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life  about  them.  They  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  stock,  some  of  it  of  good  blood,  aud  many  are  much  interested  in  improving  its 
quality.    They  have  had  65  of  their  children  in  school  dunng  the  year. 

The  Senecas  number  235,  and  occupy  a  reservation  of  51,958  acres.  These  people  are 
rapidly  acquiring  habits  of  industry  aud  economy,  which  will  soon  enable  them  to  com- 
pete favorably  with  the  surrounding  whites.  They  have  good  improvements,  aud  are  adding 
steadily  to  their  size  from  year  to  year.  The  feeling  of  nostility  to  education  and  civiliza- 
tion, to  which  I  have  heretofore  alluded  as  existing  in  this  tribe,  has  almost  entirely  given 
way.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  unusual  number  of  their  children  (46)  in  school  during 
the  past  year.  They  have  also  shown  unmistakable  signs  of  a  disposition  to  more  and  more 
adopt  the  ways  of  civilization  aud  give  up  their  old  Indian  customs.  I  believe  this  tribe 
has  an  unusually  bright  future  before  them. 

The  Modocs  occupy  4,000  acres  of  fine  farming  and  grazing  land;  they  number  112. 
They  are  actively  engaged  in  farming,  and  have  been  quiet  and  easily  managed.  Ail  their 
children  of  suitable  age  (32  in  number)  have  been  iu  school  almost  continuously  during 
the  year.  I  have  had  160  acres  of  new  land  broken  for  them  this  summer,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  will  be  sown  to  wheat  this  fall.  They  have  this  year  30  acres  of  wheat,  J70  of 
corn,  and  about  8  acres  of  potatoes,  garden  vegetables,  <&c.  Their  wheat,  though  sown  late, 
after  the  grasshoppers  left  last  fall,  has  made  a  very  good  crop.  The  c(»rn  is  excellent, 
promising  as  fine  a  crop  as  is  often  seen.  I  have  purchased  for  them  61  cows  aud  th^ir 
•calves,  they  already  having  about  30  head  It  is  my  wish  to  get  this  tribe  engaged  iu  stock 
raising  as  much  as  possible,  as  1  believe  their  natural  disposition  aud  the  nature  of  their  res- 
ervation are  both  well  adapted  to  this  mode  of  life.  They  made  duriug  the  past  winter  aud 
spring  about  J  5,000  new  rails.  There  have  been  uo  eases  of  intemperance  among  theui.  The 
sickness  which  has  beeu  so  prevalent  among  thenj  since  their  settlement  here  appears  to 
have  abated  to  a  great  extent,  aud  their  health  during  the  past  summer  has  beeu  coinpai'd- 
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tirelj  fpood.  Tbej  mjui,  howeTer,  still  be  sabject  to  sickneM  antil  they  caii  be  indoorf  ti 
take  better  care  of  themselves.  It  has  been  impossible  to  get  them  to  imdersteiid  Om  kir 
eterions  effects  of  exposing  themselves  to  inclement  ami  wet  weather  anneoflnvfij ;  b«l  I 
think  as  they  continue  to  advance  th^  will  be  more  carefnl  in  these  raspeeCs. 

The  stray  B9aekbohB^  PotUwiOomim,  &c.,  who  are  living  here,  are  not,  as  a  fSBonl  nls,t 
veiT  progressive  class  of  Indians.  The^y  are,  with  few  exceptions,  intempentot  ImF*  ^ 
fhrffuess.  Three-fonrths  of  the  cases  of  drunkenness  that  occur  within  the  Umita  of  tlM  aM^ 
are  among  this  class,  and  many  of  the  others  are  through  their  infloenee.  There  WMtkvm* 
ever,  some  honorable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  a  few  being  industrious*  weU4Mlbaved  nee- 
Taking  all  the  tribes  together,  their  condition  is  very  encouraging-^health  bee  beae  ee- 
usually  good,  and  the  season  hsis  been  more  favorable  than  oommon.  They  have  wo^id 
well  dunng  the  year ;  have  raised  a  very  large  crop  tkf  com,  and  have  made  menr  aiMitiani 
to  their  improvements.  The  amount  of  wheat  raised  is  small.  This  was  oeneed  Dj  IIm  nir- 
ages  of  the  grasshopper  last  fall.  There  are  within  the  agency  (exclusive  of  the  novefeuwet 
farm  on  the  Quapaw  reservation,  cultivated  this  year  by  Government  for  the  beneAt  ef  thi 
Poncas,)  6,613  acres  of  land  In  cultivation,  and  7,909  acres  under  fenoe.  Then  kavehses 
during  the  year  763  acres  of  land  broken ;  603  by  the  Indians,  and  160  by  the  Geien* 
Dent.  The  Indians  have  made  and  put  into  fence  123,600  rails,  besides  aboiU  ISwQOO  made 
by  the  Modoes,  but  not  yet  put  up.  They  have  built  89  new  houses,  and  have  891  honssa 
1,954  cattle,  4,2S6  hogs. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  agencv  have  never  been  in  a  more  pToaperoue  wdtttoe 
tiian  during  the  past  year ;  Hyb  schools  nave  been  in  operation  nine  "ni*»t""  each*  with  a 
total  enrollment,  as  follows : 

Seaacai  Shawnee,  and  Wyandott  mission 149 

Quapaw  and  llodoc  mission , 59 

Ottawa  mission •• 96 

Confederated  Peoria,  d&c,  day-school 56 

Miami  day-school 31 

Total 331 

The  attendance  has  been  more  regular  than  ever  heretofore,  and  the  progress  comcpond- 
ingly  better.  Orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  written  and  mental;  geognphy, 
physical  and  descriptive ;  English  grammar,  physiology,  and  history  have  been  taugnt,  and 
the  children  in  eacn  school  have  regular  daily  instructions  in  the  Holy  Scriptnree,  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  both  males  and  females  in  attendance  at  the  missions  have  oeen  legnlariy 
taught  industrial  arts.  The  boys  are  employed  out  of  school  in  caring  for  stock,  milk' 
ing,  and  farm  and  garden  work.  The  (^irU,  in  attending:  to  ordinary  household  and  kitchen 
work,  cooking,  sowing,  cutting  garments,  &c.  Tbcv  all  take  kindly  to  such  work,  and  tlieir 
parents,  almost  without  exception,  are  pleased  to  have  them  so  employed  and  instructed. 
The  large  proportion  of  females  in  attendance  at  such  sch(H)ls  (over  one-half  of  the  enroll- 
ment)  is  an  euconraging  feature  of  the  work ;  when  any  people  among  whom  the  degrada- 
tion of  woman  has  been  so  complete  as  it  has  been  among  the  Indians,  become  so  »r  ad- 
vanced as  to  consent  to  and  encourage  the  education  of  their  girls,  thus  lifting  them  to  an 
equality  with  the  males,  they  have  taken  a  very  material  and  important  stride  toward  civili- 
zation and  Christianity. 

The  Quapaw  and  Modoc,  Ottawa  and  Seneca,  Shawnee  and  Wyandott  missions  are  run 
by  contract ;  the  contractor  furnishing  teachers,  boarding,  and  caring  for  the  children,  and 
receiving  therefor  S'iper  week  for  the  time  actually  attended  by  each  child. 

The  Seneca,  Shawnee  and  Wyandott,  and  Quapaw  and  Modoc  missioos,  and  the  Con- 
federated Peoria,  &c.,  day-school  are  now  in  operation,  having  been  continued  without  any 
vacation  at  the  close  of  the  Hscal  year.  The  Ottawa  mission  and  Miami  day-school  had  to 
be  closed  on  account  of  changes  in  employes  at  these  points.  It  is  the  expectation,  howe\er, 
to  have  them  reopened  September  1. 

The  Peorias  and  Miamis  have  school-funds  sufficient  to  carry  on  their  schools,  but  the 
other  tribes  have  to  depend  upon  the  liberality  of  the  Government.  I  most  urge  upon  the 
Department  the  importance  ot  securing  ample  appropriations  for  school  purposes.  There 
should  be  at  least  $10,000  available  for  the  support  of  the  Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyan- 
dott, and  Ottawa  missions.  This  may  seem  like  a  large  sum  for  two  schools,  but  when  the 
number  of  children  educated,  and  the  great  good  which  is  thereby  being  accomplished  is 
taken  into  consideration,  I  do  not  think  the  amount  can  be  deemed  unreasonable. 

Religious  meetings  and  Subbath-schools  have  been  kept  at  each  of  the  missions  and 
school-houses,  and  a  Sabbath-school  and  occasional  meeting  at  the  agency.  These  have  all 
been  well  attended  as  a  general  thing,  and  much  interest  evinced.  A  series  of  union-meet- 
ings has  also  been  held  at  various  points  in  the  agency  during  the  spring  and  summer. 
These  have  been  attended  by  large  numbers  of  each  tribe  in  the  agency.  At  the  last  one 
which  was  held  on  the  Ottawa  reserve,  June  2i\  *.U>,  and  July  1,  there  were  at  least  500  per- 
sons present.  At  all  these  meetings  a  prominent  part  has  been  taken  by  many  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  ([uiet,  respectful  attention  given  by  ahnost  all  has  shown  that  a  deep  interest  has 
been  awakened  in  the  minds  ot  many  in  their  future  welfare. 

General  temperance  work  has  been  done  at  every  opportunity.     The  habits  of  the  people 
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in  this  respect  have  much  improved  during  the  last  few  years.  DmokeDness  has  now  become 
much  more  rare  thau  fornierfv,  especially  among  the  leadinff  men,  many  of  whom  were  for- 
merly much  addicted  to  drink.  While  this  is  the  case,  it  was  never  easier  for  an  Indian  to 
obtain  whifiky  than  at  present.  They  can  at  all  times  command  snfficient  money,  and  men 
are  plenty  who  will  sell  it  to  them  for  the  sake  of  the  paltry  gain  there  is  in  this  soul-destroy- 
ine  traffic. 

I  bee  leave  to  again  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  law 
enacted  making  it  a  criminal  offense  to  sell  intoxicating  liquor  to  an  Indian  when  off  his 
reservation  as  well  as  on  i"-.  This,  together  with  one  tp  compel  any  Indian  found  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  to  testify  aeainst  the  person  furnishing  the  liquor,  would  be  of  great  ben- 
efit, both  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  whites  with  whom  tbey  come  in  contact.  Witnout  such 
legislation  it  will  be  impossible  for  those  having  charge  of  Indians  to  effectually  break  up 
their  intemperate  habits. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  fully  arrived  when  the  interests  of  the  Indians  of 
this  agency  would  be  best  subserved  by  the  allotment  of  their  lands  in  severalty,  with 

K roper  restrictions  to  prevent  alienation.  By  this  course  the  attachment  of  allottees  to  their 
omes  will  be  strengthened,  and  the  inducements  for  them  to  beautify  and  improve  them 
will  be  increased  with  the  feeling  of  security  in  their  individual  ownership,  which  can  never 
be  had  while  all  lands  are  held  in  common. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  earnest  and  efficient  aid  which  has  been  given 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  civilization  in  this  agency  by  the  contractors  and  employes 
in  charge  of  the  various  missions  and  schools,  and  also  the  valuable  pecuniary  assistance 
which  has  been  rendered  bv  Friends  of  Philadelphia  and  New  England  yearly  meetings. 
Very  respectfully,  &c., 

H.  W.  JONES, 
United  StaUB  Indian  Agent, 
ITie  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Office  Unitrd  States  Indian  Agent, 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

August  4>7,  1877. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  of  circular  letter  of  July  10,  1877, 1  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of  this  agency  and  the  Indians  nnder  my 
charge,  in  which  are  included  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi,  numbering  405 ;  the 
Absentee  Shawnoes,  661  ;  Mexican  Kiekapoos,  :U7,  and  the  citizen  Pottawatomies,  number- 
ing about  250 ;  and,  afU*r  an  acquaintance  with  them  for  near  two  years,  I  can  speak  with 
assurance,  and  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  be  able  to  testifv  to  their  general  quiet, 
peaceable,  and  friendly  disposition,  as  the  year  has  passed  away  witnout  any  act  of  violence 
or  bloodshed.  I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  most  of  them  will  cheerfully  assume 
the  duties  of  good  citizens  in  their  habits  and  occupations,  as  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
result  that  must  ere  long  come  to  them  is  now  dawning  with  portentous  -evidences  that  to 
them  are  unmistakable. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxea  have  added  to  their  last  year's  area  of  cultivated  land  about  100  acres, 
and,  although  a  large  portion  of  their  reservation  is  not  first  quality  for  farming  purposes, 
their  fields  are  generally  located  in  rich  valleys  and  low  nooks  ;  and  this,  with  the  favorable 
season  for  the  growth  of  vegetation,  has  enabled  them  to  raise  abundant  crops  for  home  sup- 
ply. And  while  their  moneyed  annuity  enables  most  of  them  to  live  without  much  care  or 
exertion,  a  portion  of  them  are  improving  their  opportunity,  and  are  accumulating  some  sur- 
plus property  in  cattle,  hogs,  and  ponies.  Some  of  them  cultivated  wheat  for  a  few  years, 
but  the  long  distance  to  any  place  where  it  could  be  manufactured  into  flour,  and  the  diffi- 
culties attending  its  cutting  and  thrashing,  and  their  ill  conveniences  for  preserving  it,  were 
such  that  it  did  not  seem  to  justify  a  continuance. 

The  agency  buildings  are  in  c^ood  condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  saw-mill  and  com- 
missary or  store-room.  I  have  had  such  temporary  repairs  done  to  the  mill  during  the  sum- 
mer as  were  necessary  to  put  it  in  condition  for  grinding  what  corn  was  needed  for  bread 
and  to  do  a  little  sawing;  out  before  it  can  be  reliM  upon  for  regular  business  there  will  have 
to  be  extensive  repairs  made,  as  the  boiler  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  one,  or  have 
new  flues.  The  machinery  of  the  en^ne  and  saw  also  need  considerable  repairing.  As 
suitable  timber  for  sawing  within  convenient  distance  is  scarce,  it  would  seem  hardly  neces- 
sary to  do  this  repairing,  unless  the  mill  was  also  provided  with  burrs  and  bolt  for  manufac- 
turing flour,  which  will  soon  be  a  necessity,  and  the  incentive  for  cultivatiug  wheat  in- 
creased. 

The  building  used  for  storing  supplies  is  insecure,  both  as  a  place  of  safety  from  theft  and 
ke-eping  goods  from  being  damaged  by  inclement  weather.  It  is  very  important  that  this 
building  should  be  replaced  by  another,  more  substantial  and  secure,  if  the  necesHity  for 
storing  supplies  is  continued. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  manual-labor  school  has  been  attended  more  regularly  during  the  past 
summer  than  at  any  other  time  since  I  took  charge  of  the  agency,  aud  commendable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  by  most  of  the  children.    The  school-farm  has  been  well  cultivated,  the 
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larj^r  hojn  helping  at  all  the  farm-work.  An  abundant  supply  of  sweet  com,  potitOM, 
tomatoes,  &c,  for  the  use  of  the  mission  has  been  fl^rown,  benide  the  regular  crop  of  com 
wheat,  and  oats. 

Sabbath -school  has  been  kept  up  during  the  year,  and  is  general  Ij  well  attended.  Three 
meetings  for  worship  are  held  each  week  at  the  agency,  one  immediately  following  the  Sab- 
bath-school and  one  at  evening ;  also  one  on  fourth  day  (Wednesday)  evening.  TImn 
meetings  are  generally  attended  by  the  employ^  and  a  few  Indians,  beside  thoae  oonneeted 
with  the  school.  The  Baptists  also  hold  religious  service  twice  a  week  at  a  member's  hovss, 
about  three  miles  from  the  agency.  They  have  a  membership  of  ^,  and  I  believe  bavebsM 
instrumental  in  doing  g^od  by  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  love  of  Jeaua  mad  die  sto^ 
of  the  cross. 

Quite  a  goodly  number  of  the  Absentee  Shawneas  are  working  Indians,  doing  all  the  Idndi 
of  labor  required  on  an  ordinary  farm,  with  which  most  of  them  are  provided,  and  the  season 
has  been  so  favorable  that  Urge  crops  of  all  their  common  products  have  been  grown.  Tbs 
addition  to  the  mission-building  was  completed  in  the  latter  part.of  June,  but  it  waieoa- 
sidered  best  not  to  admit  other  children  at  that  lime,  as  the  warm  weather  was  then  comiDr 
on,  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  have  a  short  vacation,  to  allow  of  the  house  being  fomlshea 
and  the  school-room' arranged  by  enlarging  and  supplying  with  new  fumitare,  and  the 
authorized  help  was  not  sufficient  to  admit  more  children  at  that  time  The  school  opened 
agidn  on  the  ^h  instant,  after  a  vacation  of  three  weeks,  with  a  favorable  prospect  for  it  to 
be  filled  to  its  full  capacity  soon.  The  crop  on  the  school-farm  this  season  Is  excellent,  and 
they  have  sufficient  supply  of  all  common  garden -vegetables. 

The  Sam  Warrior  band,  numbering  more  than  one- third  of  the  tribe,  is  still  west  of  the 

Kickapoos,  on  the  north  side  of  North  Fork,  and  the  members  refuse  to  avail  tbemaelvee  of 

the  privilege  of  selecting  their  land,  as  provided  for  in  ant  of  Congress  approved  May  83,  1872, 

And  in  uiis  connection  I  would  also  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  or  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner to  the  necessity  of  Congress  making  an  appropriation  to  pay  for  losses  of  property 
belonffinir  to  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  destroyed  during  the  late  rebellion  because  of 
their  loyalty,  and  while  they  were  serving  in  the  Union  Army.  Said  claims  having  beoi 
audited,  are  now  on  file  in  the  Department  at  Washington. 

The  Mexican  Kiekapooi  have  done  remarkably  well,  considering  their  restless  dispositwn. 
They  have  increased  their  cultivaUNl  land  about  one-half  the  past  season,  and  their  crops 
are  ffood.  They  now  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle,  and  from  Mghty  lo 
one  hundred  head  of  hogs.  They  are  putting  up  a  much  larger  amount  of  hay  than  ever 
before,  and  every  indication  is  that  they  will  comply  with  the  requirements  oif  Govdrnment 
without  much  hesitancy  when  they  fully  understand  that  hunnesg  is  meant  with  them.  They 
are  also  abandoning  the  custom  of  living  in  villages,  and  are  scattering  out,  quite  a  nnmber 
having  selected  their  locatious,  and  have  been  making  Home  improvements  on  them  the  past 
summer  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  tending  the  home-crop.  Some  have  made  rails, 
broken  up  and  fenced  their  farni8,  put  up  hay,  and  are  getting  out  house-logs  preparatory  to 
building  this  fall.  No  houses  have  been  built  by  them  this  season,  as  they  have  heretofore 
preferred  living  in  their  village  '*  wickeups."  Their  stirring  habits  will  insure  their  success 
and  make  them  apt  students  of  progress,  if  their  superstitious  notions  aud  aversion  to  educa- 
tion could  be  supplanted  by  habits  of  Christianity  aud  civilization. 

The  ihirty-mile-square  tract  of  land  upon  which  the  Citizen  Fottawatomies  are  located, 
lies  directly  south  of  and  adjacent  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Mexican  Kickapoo  reserves. 
They  have  made  their  selections  south  of  Little  River,  (the  Absentee  Shawnees  north.) 
They  are  self-supporting,  receiving  no  Government  aid  whatever.  A  school  house  was 
built  for  them  two  years  ago,  but,  owing  to  thoir  limited  pecuniary  circumstances  and  scat- 
tered condition,  they  have  been  unable  to  hire  teachers  or  to  maintain  a  school,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  their  former  condition,  they  are  now  objects  of  charity,  and  should  have  some 
aid  for  school  purposes,  as  many  of  them  are  far  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and 
are  anxious  to  have  their  children  educated. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxs,  and  also  the  Mexican  Kickapoos,  still  keep  up  the  practice  of  making 
annual  visits  to  the  tribes  around  with  whom  they  are  friendly,  for  the  purpose  of  exchang- 
ing or  **  smoking"  ponies,  a  practice  demoralizing,  expensive,  and  useless,  as  it  inclines  to 
stimulate  their  nomadic  disposition  and  foster  theii  indiiference  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
property  and  goods,  which  are  ostensibly  gifts,  but  in  reality  doubly  paid  for.  This  prac- 
tice, with  the  absolute  authority  conferred  upon  the  chiefs,  and  their  great  aversion  to  man- 
ual labor,  from  an  idea  of  its  degradation,  are  among  the  chief  obstacles  to  civilization  with 
these  Indians.     }$ut  still  the  increase  in  their  crops,  the  large  amount  of  hay  put  up,  com- 

Sared  with  former  years,  aud  a  desire  to  have  more  land  broken,  to  enlarge  their  farms,  in- 
ieate  an  advance  in  the  rignt  direction  ;  aud  just  in  the  proportion  that  civilization,  educa- 
tion, and  general  intelligence    increase  the  iutiueuce  aud   absolute  coatrol  of  the  chief 
decrease. 
1  herewith  inclose  statistical  report 
Ver}'  re.spoctfullv, 

LEVI  WOODARD. 
Inittd  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  CoMMissioNtiR  of  Indian  Affairs. 
(Through  ISupeiinteudeut  N'cholson.) 
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Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
United  States  Union  Indian  Agency, 

Muskogee^  Indian  Territory ^  Stpttmber  11,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  submittiDg  this  my  second  annual  report  as  to  the  aiTairs  per- 
taining to  this  agency,  which  embraces  the  following-named  tribes :  Cherokee,  Creek, 
Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole, 

It  woald  be  very  improper  for  me  to  speak  of  this  as  a  report  of  '*  my  Indians,*'  because 
of  the  manifest  fact  that  during  the  year  just  closed  more  of  the  time  and  labor  of  this  office 
have  been  given  to  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  and  to  other  business  of  various  kinds  in 
which  white  men  to  much  the  greatest  extent  have  been  connected.  There  is  also  a  large 
amount  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  African  blood  mixed  with  that  of  the  Indians. 

My  work  has  not  been  to  protect  these  tribes  from  cold  and  hunger  by  furnishing  them 
with  clothing  and  food — these  are  not  supplied  by  the  United  States  Government — as  much 
as  it  has  been  to  protect  them  in  their  treaty  rights  against  the  impositions  and  craftiness  of 
dishonest  white  men.  I  would  not  intimate  by  this  remark  that  there  are  no  real  good  and 
honest  white  men  among  these  tribes.  Thnre  are  very  many,  but  those  who  are  unscrupu- 
lous, seltish,  unprincipled,  and  indolent  far  outnumber  them.  And  while  the  good  and  hon- 
est white  people  living  here  are  slow  to  speak  and  act  against  the  sins  of  the  country,  the 
latter  are  bold  and  reckless  in  their  deeds  of  corruption;  in  fact,  they  control, to  a  large 
<^xtent,  the  political  and  financial  interests  of  the  tribes  ;  and  the  crimes  charged  upon  the 
Indians  in  too  many  cases  may  be  traced  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  influence  or  acts 
of  corrupt,  designing  white  men.  These  reflections  naturally  lead  me,  in  this  report,  to 
speak  of 

THE  necessity  OF  GOOD  AND  WHOLESOME  LAWS, 

by  which  to  regulate  the  relations  and  obligations  of  the  United  States  citizen  and  Indian, 
one  with  the  other.  It  is  a  settled  fact  that  the  two  classes  are  found  here  mingled  together 
in  all  the  varied  relations  of  life,  and  that  the  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  immeasur- 
ably greater  than  most  people  living  outside  of  the  Territory  would  suppose.  Indeed,  they 
are  so  equally  divided  as  to  numbers,  that  there  exists  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  exercise 
of  such  laws  as  are  equally  binding  upon  both. 

The  Indians  in  each  of  the  five  tribes  of  this  agency  have  laws  of  their  own  by  which  to 
govern  themselves.  By  these  laws  the  innocent  are  protected  and  the  guilty  punished ;  but 
being  made  and  executed  by  themselves  exclusively,  they  do  not  attach  to  United  States 
citizens.  If  a  white  man  sees  fit,  in  his  depravity,  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  an  Indian, 
or  to  violate  his  pledge  or  contract  with  him,  he  has  no  redress  whatever,  as  there  is  no 
tribunal  to  which  he  can  appeal  for  justice.  And  so  also,  on  the  other  hand,  an  Indian  may 
trespass  on  the  granted  rights  and  privileges  of  a  white  man  by  a  failure  to  meet  his  con- 
tract, by  public  slander,  by  forcible  possession  of  his  property,  and  in  a^variety  of  other 
respects,  and  there  is  no  court  to  which  he  can  appeal  for  satisfaction.  The  inj.ured  party, 
whether  United  States  citizen  or  Indian,  may  make  his  complaint  to  this  office,  and  after  a 
careful  investigation  I  may  find  the  accused  party  verily  guilty  and  so  adjudge  him,  but 
here  ends  the  matter,  and  the  guilty  party  is  only  encouraged  to  go  on  in  his  evil  ways  and 
sin  with  a  bolder  hand,  simply  because  he  knows  there  is  no  law  invested  with  power  to 
punish  him  for  his  wrong-doing,  or  compel  him  to  make  compensation  for  the  injury  done 
to  others.  Such  is  the  dilemma  in  which  Indians  and  United  States  citizens  are  here  placed 
at  the  presunt  time. 

This  office  is  often  called  upon  to  know  if  there  is  any  law  by  which  an  Indian  can  collect 
a  debt  of  a  United  States  citizf'n,or  a  United  States  citizen  collect  a  debt  of  an  Indian,  either 
by  attachment  or  otherwise.  Having  never  been  able  to  find  such  a  law  myself,  I  decided 
some  months  ago  to  make  an  example  of  one  case  by  referring  it  first  to  the  Indian  authori- 
ties, 'and  if  I  failed  there,  then  to  refer  it  to  the  United  States  court.  It  was  a  case  of  debt 
where  dishonesty  was  supposed  to  be  intended.  Mr.  S.  Schable,  a  Cherokee  by  marriage, 
had  obtained  credit  of  Mr.  John  Glunz,  of  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  for  eighty-one  dollars  and 
fifty-three  cents*  worth  of  goods.  The  account  was  about  two  years*  standing,  and  Mr. 
Glunz  had  failed  to  elicit  any  response  to  the  letters  he  had  frequently  written  to  Mr.  Schable 
in  regard  to  his  claim.  He  finally  made  a  request  of  me  to  collect  his  account,  and,  know- 
ing as  I  did  that  Mr.  Schable  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and  engaged  in  a  profitable 
business,  I  sent  him  the  account  by  mail,  requesting  his  early  attention  to  the  settlement  of 
the  same.  An  immediate  answer  by  mail  was  received,  acknowledging  the  justness  of  the 
claim,  saying,  however,  "  1  regret  exceedingly  that  Mr.  Glunz  deemed  it  necessary  to  pre- 
sent his  bill  for  settlement  through  your  office."  About  a  month  afterward  Mr.  Glunz  called 
my  attention  to  the  account,  and  I  again  wrote  Mr.  Schable,  informing  him  that  if  he  did  not 
settle  the  claim  before  a  certain  time  I  should  call  the  attention  of  the  Cherokee  authorities 
to  the  matter.     In  answer  to  this  note  he  said : 

I  claim  to  bo  a  man  of  lawful  age,  neither  ingane  nor  in  ray  dotage,  and  fully  competent  to  mauafce  my 
own  affairH  without  the  Hup«rviMion  or  guurdiamthip  of  any  Indian  agent.  That  I  am  a  citizen  of  thi8  lodiun 
tribe  certainly  given  no  official  authority  tu  interfere  with  or  direct  my  private  buHineiitt.  Am  to  the  implied 
threat  of  reference  of  the  claim  of  Mr.  Glunz  to  the  proper  Indian  authorities  for  collectiou,  I  have  to  say 
that  I  am  quite  well  informed  as  to  how  far  such  authority  extends. 
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Having  receivBil  this  caustic  anawer.  impljiog  th>t  the  Indian  laws  couUl  aftotd  no  aUto 
Ibe  collection  of  the  debt,  1  truismitted  the  account,  with  the  eorrespondnnc*^,  la  Jad^  t.C 
Farber,  of  ths  Uuiled  States  cviirt  far  itie  weatem  district  of  ArhaniM.  with  the  reqii«i  '  - 
he  inlbrin  me  if  the  a<n»iuiit  was  collectible  by  ao}'  pracesa  of  Inw  ;  to  nhich  he  >iiiw< 
"  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  dixtrict  attornej'  10  the  cace,  and  there  are  do  stepihtfw 
take  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  the  property." 

From  the  foiefroine  it  ma;  readily  bo  seen  faow  nMdfnl  it  i<i  that  lotno  now  law*  (a- 
nroTod  alike  by  (he  United  8lat««  and  the  aeveral  tribes  nf  Ibia  aeency)  be  cnactrd  fbt  ibt 
bflller  regDlalion  of  the  relatione  and  obliiralione  that  exist  here  belwcpn  citlaon  nod  b«- 
cilixen.  But  if  euch  lawa  oannot  be  created  and  enforcj-d  withoat  the  infrinRrnMnt  of  tnatr 
alipiilHtloiu  and  in  perfect  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  Indian  nnlharitiea.  t  mbmlt  (» 
■qnesUon,  as  the  next  best  eolation  of  the  difficult  problem,  Would  not  the  eatabluhmenl  of 
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be  prectidble  T  The  benefits  of  such  a  oonrl  to  the  Indians,  locrfted  in  therr  midil,  woaMh  * 
«r  incralanlable  rulue,  in  that  it  wonid  sei'uto  more  speedilf  and  mure  certainly  the  «rrc*t  anl 
pxaiehmeot  of  the  guilty,  and  probably  lesaen  tbe  expense  to  the  United  Statea  Oovemnml 
«f  proseontiof;  crime  in  the  Indian  Territory.  As  it  now  is,  with  the  United  States  conn  U 
Kort  Smith,  Arkaneas,  a  distance  of  from  one  to  three  hundred  miles  from  Ihe  places  wfarn 
crimes  sre  com  mitted,  and  with  no  facilities  fnr  pnbllc  travel,  and  over  a  rangh  and  sparaelr- 
teltled  re^on  of  conntry,  it  is  with  the  ^ireatest  relnctance  that  cases  of  crime  are  rvporUd 
And  Iha  testimony  oF  witnesses  secnred.  Very  many  guitly  ones  ro  unpnniiihed  for  no  otbR 
reason  Ihan  that  the  injured  party  and  the  witnesses  to  the  ommittil  of  the  crime  an  ni- 
willing  to  subject  themtelvaa  to  the  tadiousneas  of  a  trip  to  Fort  Smith,  and  the  eiIII  mm* 
dreaded  tediousness  of  wailing  there  in  suspense,  it  may  be  for  week",  till  their  case  ihoiild 
come  before  the  oonrl  in  its  regular  turn. 

There  was  a  clear  case  of  larceny  committed  by  a  United  Stales  ciUzen,  an  old  offaudsr, 
presented  at  this  officii  last  week  by  an  Indian,  which  illustrates  the  neceaeity  of  a  oiiin 
nearer  at  band.  Tbe  [ndiau  and  niyaelf.  after  mnch  trouble,  aocceeded  in  Gndinf;  uai  when 
the  thief  had  disposed  uf  Ihe  stolen  progwrty.  The  teslimon;  was  abundant  and  jvliahic, 
and  yet  the  Indian  himself  and  the  witnessi.^  expressed  an  nDwilllnKness  to  have  ibn  caM 
HO  up  to  Fort  Smith,  because  of  the  tediousness  of  the  journey  and  the  nncertainty  of  ll» 
time  of  the  trial.  It  ia,I  baUaTa.  ths  freneiat  opinion  on  Ihe  part  of  the  nior*  iDinllifttl 
Indiaos,  as  well  as  many  others  in  this  agmcy,  Ibat  more  effectual  laws  rejrulatin^  the  na- 
lual  relations  and  obligstlniu  of  citizen  and  uon-cilineu,  and  the  e.''tBblishnjoat  of  a  UnilvJ 
Stat™  coorl  in  Ihe  Indion  Territory,  are  iniperaiive  necessities  lu  the  promorion  of  peace  auJ 

Tbe  five  civilized  tribes  in  Union  agency,  as  is  well  known,  occupy  the  eaatarn  portion 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  embracing  an  area  of  country  about  two  hundred  milef  square,  ef 
which  the  climate  is  unsurpnased  for  its  mildness,  and  poseassing  a  soil  of  ^eat  fertility. 
adapted  to  tbe  production  of  ell  the  cereals  of  the  tampsrate  zone  and  many  oif  tbe  tntpiMl 

As  I  remarked  in  my  lost  report,  "  Each  tribe  or  nation  has  a  constitutional  governmaut, 
with  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  departments,  and  conducted  on  the  same  plan  M 
onr  State  Kovernmenla,  Ibe  entire  expennesof  which  are  paid  out  of  their  own  fundi,  wbioh 
are  derived  from  intereat  on  various  alocks  and  bonds,  the  invested  proceed*  of  tha  sale  of 
their  lands,  and  held  in  Imat  by  the  Government  uf  the  United  States,  which  interest » 
paid  the  treasurers  of  the  different  nations  semi-snnuaily.  and  by  them  diatiuised  on  ni' 
tional  warrants  issued  by  tbe  principal  chief  and  secretary,  and  regiistered  by  tbe  auditon." 
IT..,...! ^^  iVi.  Q.>n..i..ni.,.   n»»e  df  tbe  money  thus   paid  is  used  per  capiiii,  but  iad*' 


tbua  received   and    diabursed    are— Cherokeoa.  $160,IX)0 ;   Creaks,   t'^.OOO ;    Choctaw*. 
$60,000;  and  Cbickasaws,  160,000. 
The  papulation  of  each  tribe,  according  to  the  last  census  taken,  ie  aa  foUowa  : 

Chorokees 18,  CT 

Creeks 14,000 

Choctaws I«,«Oe 

Chickaeaws 6,600 

geminoles 8,443 


*  The  Cherolinea  are  well  advanced  in  civilization,  and  are  an  intelligent,  lempersle,  and 
induBlrious  people,  who  live  by  ihe  honeal  fruits  of  their  labor,  and  seem  ambitious  to  ad- 
vance both  as  to  the  development  of  their  lands  and  the  conveniences  of  their  hoote*.  la 
their  council  may  be  found  men  of  learning  and  ability  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  iflheir  rapid  prog* 
resa  Irom   a  stale  of  wild   batbatiam  to   that  of  civilisation  nod  entightennRDt  hai  uy 
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parallol  io  the  hlatory  of  the  world.    What  Teqalred  500  years  for  the  Britons  to  accom- 
plish in  this  direction  thej  have  acsompUshed  in  100  years. 

Schools, 

They  have  ample  provisioos  for  the  education  of  all  their  children  to  a  degree  of  advance- 
ment equal  to  that  furnished  by  an  ordinary  colle^  in  the  States.  They  have  75  common 
day-schools,  Icept  open  ten  months  in  the  yetr,  in  the  different  settlements  of  the  nation. 
Then  for  the  higher  education  of  their  young  men  and  women  they  have  two  commodious 
and  well-furnished  seminaries,  one  for  each  sex,  and,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
they  have  a  manual-labor  school  and  an  orphan  asylum.  All  these  buildings  used  for 
school  purposes  are  of  the  best  style  of  architecture,  and  are  equipped  with  furniture  and 
fixtures  of  the  latest  and  best  manufacture.  The  cost  of  maintaining  these  schools  the  past 
year  was,  as  reported  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  |73,441.^,  of  which 
941,475  was  paid  as  salary  to  teachers  and  $31,666.65  for  other  purposes. 

The  estimated  amount  of  personal  property  owned  by  them,  aside  from  their  improvements 
on  their  land,  is  as  follows  : 

Public  buUdings* 

Capital  buildings $22,000 

Male  seminary 75,000- 

Female  seminary ' 75,000 

Orphan  asylum 70,000 

Blind,  insane,  deaf  and  dumb  asylum 7,000 

Printing-house 5,000 

Jail 7,000 

Total 261,000 

Personal  jnroperiff. 

Horses ^ f  12, 000 

Mules 2,000 

Cattle 45,000 

Swine 35,000 

Sheep 10,000 

They  have  24  stores,  22  mills,  and  65  smith-shops,  owned  and  conducted  by  their  own 
citizens. 

Their  constitution  and  laws  are  published  in  book- form,  and  from  their  printing-house 
goes  forth  among  the  people,  in  their  own  language,  and  also  in  English,  theCnerokee  Advo- 
cate, a  weekly  paper,  which  is  edited  with  taste  and  ability  by  native  Cherokees. 

The  Deiaicares,  now  numbering  733,  are  incorporated  with  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  are 
located  mostly  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  Cherokee  domain,  next  to  the  southern  line  of 
Kansas.  Many  of  them  have  made  valuable  improvements  since  they  came  from  Kansas 
in  ld72,  but  are  somewhat  restless  in  their  present  relations  with  the  Cherokees,  and  would 
prefer,  if  possible,  to  reorganize  as  a  tribe  and  be  moved  to  some  other  place  where  they 
could  have  a  reservation  of  tlieir  own.  They  still  have  an  invested  fund  which  yields  th<^m 
as  interest  a  per  capita  payment  semiannually  of  about  $28  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child. 

CREEKS. 

The  Creeks,  dnrinf(  the  past  year,  have  made  commendable  progress  in  the  ways  and 
customs  of  civilized  life.  Their  farms  have,  in  many  cases,  been  enlarged  and  better  culti- 
vated, and  an  abundant  harvest,  more  than  enough  for  home  consumption,  awaits  the  hand 
of  the  husbandman.  Besides  the  cultivated  crops  they  derive  in  a  seasonable  year  a 
profitable  income  from  the  pecan  harvest.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  $3U,000  were 
realized  from  this  source  the  past  year,  and  present  prospects  are  equally  good  this  year. 

Schools* 

They  have  28  public  schools,  with  28  teachers,  to  whom  they  pay  in  the  aggregate  for 
their  services  $11  200,  and  for  other  purposes  $1,800,  inclusive  of  the  salary  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  making  a  total  of  $13,000  expended  for  school  purposes. 
Aside  from  the  public  schools  they  have  two  manual-labor  schools,  the  Tallahassee  Mission, 
situated  between  the  Arkansas  and  Verdigris  Kivers,  and  about  five  miles  from  this  agency, 
with  conveniences  for  about  60  boarding  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  the  other,  Asbury  Mission, 
situated  near  Eufaula,  with  conveniences  for  about  the  same  number  of  pupils,  males  exclu- 
sively.   These  schools  are  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  denominations. 
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The  Moakoffee  Female  Inatitate  is  a  Baptist  mission  school  of  eonaldenble  Botet  with 
Rev.  Joseph  Ferryman,  a  native  Creek,  as  principal.  Appropriationa  haTe  b«eii  nade 
hy  the  council  for  two  other  mission  schools,  which  will  soon  prohabljr  be  opened.  Ooe  ef 
them  is  for  the  freedmen  citizens  of  the  nation,  who  share  equally  in  all  the  righto  and  prir- 
il^geB  of  the  tribe. 

Provisions  were  made  at  the  last  council  for  the  support  of  eighteen  young  man  while 
obtaining  an  education  in  the  States.  They  are  nowjpursuing  their  studiea  at  different  In- 
stitutions. 

PolUieal. 

This  people  has  always  been  divided  into  two  political  parties,  but  strange  to  aaj  the 
division  at  present  is  not  based  upon  any  former  antagonism  of  party  leaders  or  principles. 
New  issues  seem  to  have  arisen,  so  that  the  line  is  drawn  between  those  who  are  the  friends 
respectively  of  the  first  snd  second  chiefs,  both  of  whom  were  elected  to  office  by  tlw  old 
auti-Chicota  party.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  constitutes  the  platform  of  the  two  parlies 
other  than  what  has  grown  out  of  the  late  act  of  the  council  in  impeaching  the  firrt  chief 
and  in  promoting  the  second  chief  to  his  place.  No  serious  difficulty  is  anticipated  from 
the  change. 

CHOCTAW8. 

This  tribe  occupies  a  large  domain  just  south  of  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks.  In  point  of 
natural  resources  it  is  wealthy.  Its  piue  forests,  coal,  silver,  and  lead  mines  «ro  inex- 
haustible. The  people,  as  a  whole,  are  making  commendable  progress  socially,  intellecta- 
ally.  and  religiously,  but  they  seem  to  have  lost  sight,  in  some  degree,  of  the  importaaoe  of 
keepinf^  their  most  intelligent  and  wisest  men  to  the  front,  so  indispensable  to  their  progress 
and  enjoyment  of  civilized  life. 

Schools, 

They  furnish  ample  provisions  for  the  education  of  their  children,  having  fifty-fonr  day* 
schools,  one  boarding  and  one  manual-labor  school,  at  which  there  are  about  twelve  hnndrsd 
pupils  in  attendance.  These  schools  the  past  year  have  cost  the  tribe  |29,032.50,  of  which 
f  12,000  was  paid  to  the  teachers,  while  the  balance  was  expended  for  other  purposes.  Aside 
from  these  national  schools,  there  are  severflkl  private  institutions  supported  oy  the  tnltion  of 
the  pupils  at  various  points  in  the  nation,  particularly  along  the  line  of  the  railroad. 

Of  toe  amount  expended  for  educational  purposes,  $1,5*^.50  was  derived  from  royalty 
for  coal  taken  out  of  their  mines  at  McAlester  and  other  places. 

New  Hope  Seminary,  a  female  boarding-school,  located  near  Scully  ville,  close  to  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  their  reserve,  has  about  50  pupils,  fur  whose  board  and  other  expenses  the 
council  annually  appropriates  $r>,OOU,  while  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions  pays  the  salary 
of  the  teachers  and  such  other  expenses  as  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  council  fails  to 
meet. 

CHICKASAW  s. 

The  ChickHsaw  tribe  is  located  directly  west  of  the  Choctaw  domain,  and  is  separated 
from  Texas  on  the  south  by  the  Red  River.  They  speak  the  same  language  as  the  Choc- 
taws,  and  it  is  supposed,  with  a  ^ood  degree  of  probability,  that  at  some  time  in  the  past, 
more  or  less  remote,  they  constituted  one  and  the  same  tribe.  This  tribe  possesses  more 
wealth  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than  any  other,  which  may  be  attributed,  so  far  as 
their  improvements  are  concerned,  to  the  fact  that  they  have  in  years  past  employed  while 
labor.  With  a  soil  unsurpassed  in  richness,  adapted  to  the  growth  oi  cotton  and  all  sorts 
of  grain,  largo  and  small,  they  have  until  the  present  year  increased  their  herds  and  perma- 
nent improvements  very  rapidly,  but  this  year,  owing  to  the  heavy  tax  of  $'^y  imposed  upon 
each  white  laborer,  so  many  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  country  it  is  doubtful  if  the  peo- 
ple will  be  able  any  more  thau  to  raise  enough  grain  for  home  consumption. 

Schools. 

They  have  expended  for  schools  the  past  year  $4!{,000,  which  is  the  amount  available 
each  year,  being  the  interest  on  their  invested  funds  set  apart  for  school  purposes.  Their 
school-buildmgs  with  their  fixtures  are  valued  at  $50,000.  They  have  of  late  decided,  and 
perhaps  wisely,  to  educate  their  children  at  home,  and  to  this  end  they  have  organised  a 
complete  system  of  public  instruction  within  the  reach  of  all  the  families.  In  addition  to 
their  common  schools  scattered  iudiciously  over  the  country,  they  have  established  an  acad- 
emy or  high-school  in  each  of  the  four  counties  of  the  nation,  where  students  pursue  their 
studies  beyond  the  primary  branches. 

It  would  seem  from  article  11  of  the  treaty  of  October  20,  1832,  (Laws  U.  S.,  vol.  8,  p. 
1162,)  that  the  school-fund  should  be  equally  participated  in  by  all  the  people,  whether  they 
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reside  in  the  Chickasaw  conntry  or  eUewhere.  Bat  I  am  informed  that  not  less  than  2,000 
of  the  Chickasaws  reside  in  Tobocksey  County,  Choctaw  Nation,  whose  children  have  no 
school  priviieg^es,  bein)2r  deprived  of  their  share  of  the  school-fund  of  their  tribes.  There 
are  likewise  many  of  the  Choctaws  who  live  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  whose  children  are 
excluded  from  the  Chickasaw  schools.  With  the  ample  funds  possessed  by  these  two 
tribes  for  school  purposes,  it  would  seem  that  none  of  their  children  should  be  deprived  of  the 
privile^res  of  an  education. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  past  year  shows  that  they 
have  13  district  schools,  with  1,133  pupils  enrolled.  The  four  academies  or  hi^rh-schools 
are  let  out  by  contract  for  a  term  of  five  years,  the  contractors  furnishinjir  the  teachers.  In 
three  of  them  they  furnish  everything  to  the  pupils  except  clothing  at  the  rate  of  $175  per 
year,  while  in  the  other  clothing  and  all  is  furnished  for  $200  per  year. 

FREEDMEN. 

The  freed  men  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  are  deprived  of  all  participation  in 
the  school-funds  of  the  Indians,  and  consequently  have  no  advantages  of  an  education  except 
what  is  furnished  to  them  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  There  are  at  present  five 
schools  sustained  for  their  benefit,  which  are,  however,  accessible  only  to  a  small  portion, 
comparatively,  of  the  colored  population  of  these  two  tribes.  The  condition  ot  these  people 
is  somewhat  peculiar,  since  they  have  none  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Indians  and 
are  without  the  protection  of  the  United  States  laws  except  in  criminal  cases. 

SEMINOLES. 

The  Seminolcs  occupy  a  tract  of  200,000  acres  lying  directly  west  of  the  Creek  reserve. 
They  are  making  rapid  progress  in  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  their  buildings  and 
farms  are  being  enlarged  and  i  mproved  each  year.  Being  located  on  so  small  a  territory, 
their  habitations  are  comparatively  near  each  other  and  a  stimulus  is  thereby  exerted  upon 
each  one  to  appear  as  far  advanced  as  his  neighbor,  and  their  leaders  being  men  of  Christian 
character,  the  people  follow  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  line  marked  out,  and  are  consequently 
reaping  benefits  in  improved  farms,  increase  of  stock,  and  children  growing  op  in  intelli- 
gence. They  have  five  schools  and  one  academy  or  boarding-school  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Presbyterian  board.  They  expend  annually  $2,500  for  the  support  of  their  schools. 
The  Seminoles  receive  an  annual  annuity  of  $25,000,  which  is  divided  among  them  per 
capita. 

*  Personal  property. 

Horses 3,000 

Mules 150 

Cattle 16,000 

Swine 25,000 

Sheep 500 

and  of  farm-products  there  have  been  raised  the  present  year  400  bushels  of  wheat,  2.50,000 
bushels  of  corn,  1.000  bushels  of  oats,  and  2,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  Their  reserve  is 
divided  about  as  follows:  133,000  acres  of  tillable  ground,  150,000  acres  of  wooded  ground, 
50,(»00  acres  of  grazing-ground,  and  67,000  acres  of  valueless  ground.  They  have  in  culti- 
vation about  13,000  acres. 

KEUGIOU8. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  church  organizations  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency, 
representing  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  denominations  of  Christians,  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  over  ten  thousand,  the  fruits  of  the  faithful  labors  of  white  mission- 
aries supplemented  by  that  of  the  native  preachers.  The  meeting-houses  of  the  Indians  are 
built  usually  of  logs  and  similar  in  character  to  their  neighborhood  school-houses.  During 
the  past  year  the  religious  work  of  the  different  denominations  has,  by  the  grace  of  Go(^ 
been  prospered. 

S.  W.  MABSTON, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Ofkicb  Wktiuta  Agbkct,  Indus  TERRrroitv, 

In  bccordknco  nlLb  DepartniGiil  require meiit,  I  submit  herenitli  loy  Bccond  anouml  npol 
of  Iho  condition  of  thin  HjEoncy. 

A.  letftii  enumeration  of  tlia  different  tribes  showa  that  iherr  are  1 .295  IndUiu  ■tuck4 
to  tliiB  ageucy,  divided  iuto  bands  as  follown : 

Caddoes,  including  Delawnrea  wjd  lociea 6*i 

Wii-MlM »ltt 

Towacoulfls IM 

Wacow « 

Kemblefl 90    I 

ConianctieB -. tU    , 

Tola! 1,S 

of  whicb  there  are  39S  meo,  4T9  women,  2^3  boy^  and  186  girla. 

TboM  people  are  all  peaceable  and  well  disposed,  and  are  aciQvetf  eng;aged  i&  Mgrlcnllnnl 
purauita,  ani!  lo  a  limited  exient  in  stock -raising. 

The  Rdvancenient  niade  during  tlie  past  year  br  tbc  wilder  portion  of  tbesc  Indian*  In  ibi 
arts  of  iieaue  baa  bpeo  very  marked  and  exceediiiKly  enuouraglng;.  Wbilo  Ibrre  am  •  fm 
□f  the  men  who  still  fallow  tbe  former  mode  of  life,  the  trreat  majority  liavc  laknn  liald  uf 
the  new  ruad  in  eameet.  and  tUe  leaiilta  am  equal  to  Ibe  bigbett  expoctationa. 

Tlie  Ktcthia  are  probably  the  least  advanced  as  a  tribe,  allbougb  iniprovsoinul  1<  Tlilblr. 
While  all  the  other  tribes  bave  been  buiidiog  houses  extensively,  tbey  havo  bMQ  uiiablcia 
make  permanent  booBea,  owing  more  to  their  [toverly  m  boraea  than  fioin  didoolinallDn  I* 
bnild. 

Tbe  Camanrkt*  residing  oo  this  reservation,  a  band  of  the  Peunetethkai,  have  showB  a 
decided  adTaticement,  havii]g  built  seven  boiisei  at  their  own  expense,  and  beside  mad*  a 
\hrgB  Dtnnbor  of  feoce-rails,  aufflclent  to  fonco  4H  acres,  and  bare  cullivaled  the  land  that 
inclosed. 


The  ltichUa»,  WaMtg,  and  ToUMeontu  are  virtu  nil)' one  paople,  speaking  the  aame  b 
fiatm,  the  names  of  Wacoes  and  Toivacoules  being  given  to  Ibe  descendants  of  two  ban 
of  Ihe  Wicbllas.  who  abont  one  bondred  years  a(ro  leFl  the  main  tribe  on  the  Ni^osho  Sin 
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Wichita,  and  ihc  other  pu.sbinR  ou  to  'i'oiaa.    Th.'w  Indiaus  havo  Iticroased  iu  >jui).1h'<  lLo 
past  year,  the  census  showing  an  increase  of  twenty-two. 

These  people  have  built  17  houses  and  fenced  TG  acres  of  land,  which  tbey  are  cultivating, 
besides  aWut  ■i'h  acres  previously  fenced,  aud  their  profi;resB  has  been  very  gratifying' 

The  Cadiloes  show  an  increase  iu  numbers  of  li:t,  due  in  pan  to  abseutees  (principally 
lonies)  reluming  liom  tbe  ijhawnce  aud  othur  adjuceut  uatious,  and  iu  part  to  actual  io- 

Together  with  the  Somes  and  Dtlaaa-its.  they  cullivalo  1,4110  acres  of  laud,  havinp  addsJ 
80  acres  the  past  year.  Tbey  have  adiled  '&  uew  hmises.  and  but  a  very  few  fanijliei  are 
now  liviuB  in  tbe  old  grass  houses.  One  hundred  and  twenty-Hve  acres  of  land  bave  been 
broken  by  the  Government  tbe  past  year.  Tlie  total  amount  broken  ia  1 ,95(i  acres.  100  aern 
of  which,  being  worthless,  is  not  cultivated  ou  that  ground,  and  abont  50  ai^rea  more  which 
nrighl  be  cultivated  to  advantage  has  not  been  worked  tbe  past  season.  This  land  was  as- 
signed to  a  portion  of  the  tJeiawares,  who  were  unable,  on  accimut  uf  loss  of  stoi-k  by  horse- 
thieves,  to  crillivate  as  much  us  was  intended,  I  eiiiimate  1.8l)|)  acrts  of  land  in  cultivs- 
tion,  1,7110  of  which  is  planted  in  com.  The  yield  will  probsbly  average  20  bushels  to  ihs 
acre,  giving  as  the  gross  result  ^l.tHIU  bnshets  of  corn.  Of  other  produce,  such  as  melons, 
beans,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  and  garden-vegelablea  generally,  the  yield  has  been  very  Mtis- 
factory,  aird  has  been  of  great  good  in  supplementiuE  an  irisufiicient  issne  of  rations. 

A  small  beiciniiing  has  been  made  at  stock -mi  si  ug,  and  great  expectaiions  can  donbtlew 
be  realized.  The  interest  displayed  by  all  is  evidence  of  Ihe  feasibility  of  Ihe  idea  of  making 
stock-raiseri  of  these  people,  aud  their  past  success  wltli  borsee  and  ponies  justifies  tbe  be- 
lief that  they  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  business. 

The  school  continued  in  session  len  mouths,  clusirrg  on  Sixlhmooth  :tO.  Throngfaont  tbe 
term  the  interest  of  (be  Indians  was  manifested  by  frequent  visits  and  prompt  alt<^udance  of 
the  children,  and  there  can  bs  no  doubt  of  tbe  beneficial  iuducuce  it  is  exerting,  through  Ibe 
■cbolarSi  over  their  parents,  visible  in  many  ways. 

Uellgious  meetings  have  bceu  held  regularly  each  first-day.  and  frequendy  through  llw 
week,  gt-nerally  well  ailended  by  whites,  bolh  enrployCs  and  resrdeuU,  and  Indians,  fre- 
queinly  trying  the  capactily  of  Ihe  room  to  its  uirnost  extent.  A  great  inleresl  has  beea 
manifested  by  many  of  the  Wicbiias,  Caddoes,  and  Delawsres  in  spiritual  malter:s,  fourteen 
having  joined  one  denomination  of  Cbrlslians,  and  while  it  is  irot  claimed  they  lully  cooi- 
prehend  the  full  signiticauce  of  lire  luatler,  they  du  -udcrstaud  tbe  great  fundainen  ul  hulhi 
which  are  rcqiilsile  to  a  profession. 
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Durinjr  the  year  about  5,000  buffalo-robes  have  been  dressed  and  sold  to  the  traders. 
These  robes,  with  peltries,  buckskins,  &.C.,  have  produced  about  $'dO,000. 

Dopredatious  by  horse-thieves  have  been  freauent  and  grievous.  Many  have  lost  their 
entire  stock.  A  small  detail  of  soldiers,  placed  here  by  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Sils 
has  had  the  effect  to  check  this  stealing  to  a  great  extent,  and  for  over  a  month  no  theft 
have  occurred.    The  continuance  of  the  detail  here  temporarily  is  recommended. 

While  the  crops  will  not  be  as  large  as  the  previous  years,  the  season  has  on  the  whole 
been  favorable,  and  the  high  waters  of  May  and  early  June  were  not  so  damaging  as  last 
year  to  growing  crops. 

The  supplies  furnished  the  past  year  were,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  uniformly  good, 
and  the  delivery  of  them  by  the  contractor  was  prompt  and  satisfactory. 

The  saw-mi!I  has  rendered  ^ood  service  in  sawing  lumber  and  grinding  com,  having 
sawed  more  than  100,000  feet  ot  logs  and  ground  over  2,000  bushels  of  com.  Lumber  has 
been  furnished  for  fifty-one  houses  erected  during  the  year,  besides  the  repairs  to  houses  pre- 
viously built.  Other  material  has  also  been  furnished,  such  as  sash,  window  and  door  frames, 
nails,  &c.,  which  has  kept  all  employ^  fully  occupied. 

lotemperance  among  the  Indians  has  been  very  rare,  not  a  single  case  of  whisky-ped- 
dling having  been  reported  to  this  office.  This  is  due  to  the  stand  taken  by  prominent  chiefs 
lo  arrest  all  peddlers. 

The  agency  farm  of  forty  acres  has  been  planted  mostly  to  corn,  and  will  probably  pro- 
duce sufficient  to  forage  the  public  animals  aunng  the  coming  winter. 

During  the  past  year  220  rods  of  board  fence  and  144  rods  of  rail  fence  have  bfen  made 
about  the  Government  field  and  pastures.  In  addition  to  this,  175  rodH  of  rail  feuje  have 
been  made  for  Indians  who  suffered  a  loss  of  the  fences  by  accidental  fires. 

A  log-way  has  been  added  to  the  saw-mill,  with  a  view  to  having  logs  floated  down  to  the 
mill.  Experience  has  proven  that  this  way  has  materially  reduced  the  cost  of  logs  to  the 
Government,  and  has  already  fully  paid  for  itself. 

The  most  prominent  need  at  present  is  a  proper  building  for  storage  of  provisions  and 
annuity-gpoas.  Attention  was  called  to  this  matter  in  previous  report,  but  no  change  for 
the  better 'has  occurred. 

Much  uneasiness  is  felt  by  the  Indians  on  account  of  the  reservation  they  now  occupy 
not  being  assigned  to  them  by  treaty,  and  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  this  matter  be  soon 
settled  definitely. 

Some  dissatisfaction  has  existed  among  some  of  the  Indians,  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
Government  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  each  individual ;  but  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  the 
condition  of  these  Indians  is  far  better  than  ever  before. 

For  more  minute  information  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  accompanying  statistics, 
which  have  been  made  as  carefully  as  circumstances  would  admit,  considerable  reluctance 
being  found  on  the  part  of  the  Indiaos  to  give  correct  information  in  regard  to  their  stock. 

In  conclusioo,  I  desire  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  Department  for  its  promptness  and  lib- 
erality in  meeting  requisitions  and  wishes,  and  to  the  employes  generally,  who  have  in  all 
matters  exhibited  a  commendable  spirit  of  energy  and  desire  to  further  the  objects  aimed  at. 
Nor  should  I  forget  to  return  thanks  to  that  higher  Ruler  above,  without  whose  favor  all  our 
efforts  must  have  been  in  vain. 

Kespec. fully  submitted. 

A.  C.  WILLIAMS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoM.\nssiOKER  of  Indian  Affairs. 


A(iENCV   OF  THE   SaC   AND  FoX   INDIANS  IN   lOWA, 

Toledo,  August  21,  1877. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  received  from  Indian  Bureau,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Sac  and  Foz  Indians  in  Iowa  for  the  year  ending 
August  :J.1,  les77. 

The  reservation  of  this  tribe  is  located  in  Central  Iowa,  on  the  Iowa  River,  in  Tama 
County,  and  embraces  692  acres  of  laud,  they  having  purchased  since  last  report  273  acres 
adjoining,  from  their  annuity. 

The  lauds  are  more  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  agricultural  pursuits.  They  are  held  in 
trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  tribe.  They  have  about  l'.5o  acres  of  land  under  plow 
and  60  acres  of  land  in  tame  grass,  the  balance  being  wild  and  wooded.  Nearly  all  of  the 
land  is  under  fence.  They  plant  most  of  their  land  to  corn,  but  raise  potatoes,  beans,  onions, 
squashes,  and  some  tobacco.    They  will  realise  a  good  crop  of  everything  planted  this  year. 

The  tribe  numbers  341,  there  being  162  males  and  179  females.  There  have  been  six 
births  during  the  year  and  six  deaths  ;  a  majority  of  the  deaths  being  among  the  old  people. 
The  progress  of  this  tribe  has  been  slow  in  many  respects  :  their  l^nds  are  not  adapted  to 
farming,  and  they  cannot  find  permanent  employment  at  home  for  all  and  have  to  take  their 
'Chances  as  unskilled  laborers  for  work  :  hence  ;they  raise  a  great  muny  ponies,  now  having 
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hj  eftimate  660  on  the  rMnratioii,  from  which  ihey  mU  at  all  tiniM,  while  the  mm 

on  temporary  emplojment,  hnntinf ,  trapping,  and  the  annnlt/  reeelTed  from  the  Gmm* 

ment. 

Their  lands  being  held  In  eommon,  under  tribal  relatione,  worha  to  thdr  deelded  din4> 
▼antase  in  the  way  of  aiprienltare,  ai  but  email  tracts  are  allowed  to  each  head  of  afiuaQf. 
This  tnonld  be  done  away  witli,  and  some  means  adopted  to  giTe  each  head  of  a  huSij  m 
the  land  necessary  for  the  snpport  of  the  family,  ana  make  them  depend  priauii^  trntm 
this,  and  ereiy  other  source  or  income  secondanr.  Without  habits  of  industry  fiollowea  If 
suitable  reward  tliey  cannot  advance  sucoesflfully,  and  this  most  with  them  be  found  in  tkft 
soiL  They  have  inade  some  advancement  in  disposition  to  labor,  besides  their  lanriiRi 
having  cut  and  properly  cared  for  upward  of  80  tons  of  timothy  hay ;  and  evuy  um 
Indian  not  emplc^ed  at  home  has  gone  out  in  the  harvest-fields  ana  earned  what  he  eonid; 
sany  of  them  are  skillful  bindfTs,  and  secure  good  wages. 

Hieir  personal  property  is  estimated  at  $15,000,  const  sting  chiefly  of  ponies.  The  nesai 
purchase  of  more  land  has  proved  verv  beneficial,  the  land  being  snpOTior  to  that  absa^y 
owned  by  them ;  and  now  that  their  uuids  are  nearly  all  fenced,  but  little  tiespasdng  hss 
oeeuned. 

Tbev  have  a  good  school-house,  but  their  prrjadice  sgsinst  going  to  school  Is  so 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  overcome  it  suflBciently  to  warrant  Uie  employment  of  a 
In  good  faith  with  the  Oovernment,  yet  at  times  have  improved  opportunities  and  second 
an  irregular  attendance  through  the  farmer  employed,  and  some  of^  the  young  have  leans! 
to  read  and  write.  This  prejudice  exists  largely  with  the  old  men  of^the  tribe,  and  tt^ 
govern  the  balance  accordingly.  I  would  recommend  compulsory  means  to  enforee  allsnfr 
ance,  as  persuasion  is  of  no  effect,  and  they  will  not  yield  so  long  as  they  think  they  sie 
not  obliged  to  do  so. 

The  farmer  employed  devotes  his  entire  time  to  instructing  them  in  agricultural  pumilSr 
and  labors  with  them,  and  manifests  great  care  for  the  old  and  helpless^  sspeiaMliy  duiiif 
winter. 

Several  of  the  Indians  have  bous[ht  lands  away  from  the  tribe,  are  oonformiuff  to  the  habiH 
and  customs  of  the  whites,  and  doing  well.  The  tribal  relations  of  these  Indians  slionld  be 
broken  up,  personal  reliance  for  support  of  families  enforced,  and  they  would  soon  assMM 
the  proper  relations  of  citizenship  in  a  large  degree.  They  are  only  held  now  by  tfcair 
modes  of  worship,  tlie  distribution  of  annuity,  and  their  strong  local  attachments  of  plaeb 
Several  have  teams,  and  remain  distant  from  the  reservation  at  work,  but  return  to  psitia- 
pate  in  their  annual  fbasts,  or  tiapping  expeditions ;  the  same  with  a  large  number  ofjoatg 
men. 

They  are  beginning  to  understand  thoroughly  their  obligations  under  the  law  and  sit 
peaceful,  and  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  misdemeanors,  and  have  quietly  submitted  is 
numerous  instances  to  petty  impositions  without  redress.  As  a  class  they  are  honest,  aod 
are  trusted  by  the  mercnants  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to  pay.  They  deservt)  the  sjm- 
pathy  and  friendship  of  the  whites  arouud  them,  and  taking  into  consideration  their  close 
proximity  to  several  towns,  the  frequent  visiting  of  their  reservation  by  the  low  whitei 
and  the  tramps  of  the  country,  they  have  sustained  themselves  well.  They  desire  seclosios, 
and  look  upon  any  advancement  in  the  way  of  education  or  division  of  the  tribe  as  an 
encroachment,  and  zealously  protest  against  it  through  their  **  headman."  The  youiig 
men  are  fast  learning  to  speak  the  English  language  and  are  adopting  civilized  dress. 

Situated  as  they  are,  on  very  poor  land  for  farming,  driven  by  necessity  to  resort  to  the 
modes  most  acceptable  to  them  for  support,  their  population  beyond  the  returns  of  their 
lands,  they  have  maintained  an  existence,  and  made  considerable  progress. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant^ 

THOMAS  S.  FREE. 
Un  ted  States  Indian  Agtn\ 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Ofpic£  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Aff.urs, 

Central  Super imtendency, 

Laioremce,  Kant,,  September,  1877. 

I  flubm't  herowith  my  second  annual  report,  with  those  of  the  agents  who  report  throagh 
this  office. 

The  limits  of  this  snperintendencj  at  the  present  time  embrace  eleven  agencies,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Title  of  Ageooy. 


1.  Indians  in  Kansas. 


2.  Quapaw. 


3.  Union 


4.  Osage 

5.  K*w 

6.  Pawnee 

7.  ssao  and  Vox. 


8.  Cheyenne  and  Ara- 

pahoe. 

9.  Wichite 


10.  Kio^a    and    Com- 
anchc. 


11.  PoDca .. 

Total 


Tribes. 


>  H.W.Jones. 


Pottawatomiee 

Kickapoos 

(/hippewaa  and  Mansoes 

Quapaws 

Peorias,  Miamis,  dto 

Ottawaa 

Wyandotts 

Eaatem  Shawnees 

Seoecaa  

Modooa 

Cherokees 

Creeks ^ 

Chocta ws '  ^  S.  W.  Marston 

Chtekaaaws 

Seminoles 

Great  and  Little  Osagea !  C.  Beede 

Kawa C.Beede 

Pawnees ;  C.U.  Searing 

8aca  and  Foxes  of  MisaiMippi ) 

Absentee Shawnoes I>L. Woodard 

Mexioau  Kickapoos 

Southern  Cheyeunes 

Soatbern  Arapahoes 

Apaches 

Northern  Cheyennes 

Wichita* 2  t  j.   p  williama 

Caddoes  and  affiliated  bands 7  J  a.  i^.  w  iiiiams 

Kiowas 

Comanches 

Apaches 

Poncas j  £.  A.  Howard 


J.  D.  Miles 


s 


J.  M.  Ha  worth 


Popnla- 
ti(m. 


990 


1,369 


54,000 


3,691 

434 

1,531 

1,383 

5,002 

1,395 

2,978 

681 

72,234 


The  jurisdiction  of  the  superintendency  over  the  Uuion  agency  does  not,  however,  extend 
to  any  affairs  except  such  as  may  be  specially  assigned  by  the  Department,  or  may  be 
required  by  terms  of  treaties,  so  that  practically  the  number  of  Indians  under  its  oversight 
is  about  1^^,000.  A  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  various  agents  will  indicate  that  these 
Indians  are  in  very  different  stagres  of  progress  toward  civilization,  according  to  the  varying 
influences  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  These  reports  are  so  full  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  several  agencies  that  a  reference  to  them  seriatim  seems  unnecessary. 
They  contain  unmistakable  evidences  of  advancement  in  the  proper  direction  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians,  as  well  as  a  more  accurate  perception  on  the  part  of  the  agents  themselves  of 
the  most  practical  methods  of  effecting  the  improvement  of  those  under  their  charge. 

IT   IS   ESPECIALLY   NOTICEABLE 


that  the  boarding-schools  are  gradually  taking  on  the  condition  of  institutions  for  industrial 
training,  and  issues  to  the  adult  Indians  of  stock-cattle  are  well  calculated  to  encourage 
them  in  a  mode  of  subsisting  themselves  to  which  both  they  and  their  country  seem  well 
adapted.  The  experiments  in  this  last  direction  have  been  on  a  small  scale.  The  means 
at  our  command  for  the  purpose  have  been  small,  and  had  it  been  otherwise  it  would  not 
have  been  prudent  to  do  more  than  to  encourage  and  stimulate  those  Indians  who  would 
take  good  care  of  the  stock  which  they  received.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  very  many  of 
this  class  will  succeed  so  well  that  others  will  be  anxious  to  follow  their  example,  and  that 
a  prudent  persistence  in  this  policy  will  prove  ultimately  economical  to  the  Government  by 
developing  a  desire  for  individual  ownership  of  property,  and  a  determination  of  each  man 
to  depend  upon  his  own  efibrts  instead  of  looking  through  his  tribal  organization  to  the 
Grovernment  for  support.  Moreover,  so  soon  as  an  Indian  takes  an  interest  in  raising  his 
own  cattle  he  begins  to  lose  his  inclination  for  hunting  buffalo,  and  when  he  ceases  to 
roam  over  the  plains  as  a  hunter  he  also  dispenses  with  the  larger  part  of  that  ruthlessness 
characterizing  the  roaming,  raiding  savage. 

In  several  of  the  agencies  there  has  been  a  decided    progress  in  improvements  of  a  por* 
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manent  charteter,  tncli  as  ereetion  of  hoases,  enlar^jfement  of  fanna,  Ac,  and  a  fiiviilBg 
aeason  has  resaltod  in  encoara'giDff  retanis  for  almost  all  crops.  Host  of  the  new  lafin 
honsea  have  been  built  bj  themselTes,  with  the  exception  of  doors,  windows,  null,  Midia 
iome  instances  shingles,  with  the  aid  of  agencj  employes  for  the  finishing  part  of  ths 
work. 

THE  SCHOOLS 

liave  been  well  sustained  and  the  buildings  in  several  agencies  have  been  enlarged,  aad 
some  new  ones  will  soon  be  erected  in  others.    It  is  believed  that  the  arrangennents  are  now 
such  at  most  of  the  agencies,  that  the  school-work  of  the  coining  year  maj  be  prosecuted 
with  still  greater  success,  provided  the  necessary  funds  are  available. 
The  removal  of  the 

PONCA  INDIANS 

from  their  reservation  in  Dakota  to  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  eomd- 
tutes  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  that  tribe.  So  far  as  poasible,  the  eflbrtsof 
the  Oovemment  snould  be  directed  to  their  early  settlement  upon  individual  allotments  with 
inalienable  possession.  To  this  end  the  Qnapaws  should  be  compensated  for  tbdr  reserva- 
tion and  their  title  equitably  extinguished. 

The  climate  of  the  Indian  Teiritory  is  so  different  from  that  of  Dakota  that  it  ia  not 
surprising  there  is  a  great  deal  of  severe  sickness  among  the  Poncas.  They  were  exposed 
on  their  march  southward  to  a  constant  succession  of  wet,  stormy  weather,  and  reached 
their  present  location  in  midsummer,  and  have  since  been  camped  around  the  commlsssiy 
in  a  malarial  climate  under  very  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions.  I  have  great  hope,  how- 
ever, that,  with  the  care  of  Agent  Howard  and  tho  agency  physician,  no  unexpected  fatality 
will  occur,  provided  they  are  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  proper  medidnea,  dT  the 
need  of  which  due  notice  has  been  forwarded.  As  the  removal  of  Indians  is  a  very  aerioiu 
business  in  its  effects  upon  them,  I  would  suggest  in  future  that  ample  preparatl<m  be 
made  for  their  settlement  and  protection,  as  well  as  for  their  transit.    A  novel  applkatloa  sf 

INDIAN  LABORi 

originating  in  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Agent  Miles  in  his  annual  report  of  last  yesr, 

has  thus  far  succeeded  very  well,  and  with  all  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  tranitpor- 
tation  for  bis  agency  is  not  likely  to  exceed  the  usual  rules.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
employment  of  Indian  labor  in  this  way  should  again  be  sanctioned  by  Congress,  and  it  is 
to  be  noped  that  another  year  will  find  other  agents  following  the  example  of  Agent  Milei. 
It  was  proposed  for  them  to  do  so  the  present  season,  but  their  estimates  of  the  cost  in  every 
case  exceeded  the  usual  rates. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  SUPPLIES 

purchased  for  the  Indians  the  past  year  has  been  in  most  cases  unusually  good.  The  arti 
cle  of  beef  in  the  winter  and  spring  has  been  quite  as  poor  as  usual.  The  heavy  enow,  which 
fell  late  in  December  and  covered  the  surface  for  weeks  in  some  parts  of  the  Territoij,  msde 
the  winter  unusually  hard  upon  cattle.  In  some  cases,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Indians, 
bacon  was  substituted  for  beef  for  a  few  months.  Taking  the  year  throughout,  I  think 
there  has  been  less  complaint  than  I  ever  knew  for  the  same  length  of  time  of  shortness  of 
supplies  at  the  several  agencies. 

In  order,  however,  to  prevent  an  exhaustion  of  the  amounts  allowed  for  the  year,  it  was 
actually  necossary  that  many  of  the  Indians  should  go  upon  the  hunt.  This  of  course  was 
undesirable  in  many  respects,  and  against  the  general  policy  of  the  Government.  Due  care 
was  taken,  however,  to  apply  to  the  military  for  a  detail  of  troops,  in  charge  of  a  proper  offi- 
cer, to  accompany  each  hunting  party.  Through  the  courtesy  of  General  Pope  and  the  offi- 
cers commanding  at  Forts  Sill  and  Keno,  these  applications  have  always  been  responded  to 
with  readiness,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  precaution  thus  taken  has  been  of  very  great 
service.  Tho  Indians  have  felt  themselves  to  be  under  authorized  snper\ision,  even  when 
upon  the  chase,  and  have  doubtless  been  favorably  affected  thereby  ;  while  they  have  also 
to  a  considerable  extent,  though  not  entirely,  been  protected  from  the  depiedatioos  of  horse- 
thieves  and  the  demoralization  of  the  whisky  trafhc. 

A  simple  calculation  will  show  that  the  annual  appropriatiohs  for  subsistence  are  insuf- 
ficient for  the  maintenance  of  the  Indians  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Territory.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  Congress  will  increase  the  amount,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  do  so.  If  the  Indians  were  kept  at  their  agencies  in  close  quarters  and  fed  to 
the  full,  they  would  die  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  chiitijcre  of  habits  would  be  too  sudden  for 
safety.     They  will  "ot  all  at  once  engage  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  there  is  probably  no 
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better  plan  than  to  use  every  available  method  of  encoaragiofr  the  industries  of  settled  life^ 
especially  stock-raising,  and  in  the  mean  time  allow  them,  under  proper  safeguards,  to  eke 
out  the  Government  appropriations  by  occasional  hunts  within  the  limits  of  their  reserva- 
tions. Beyond  a  provision,  however,  for  their  actual  necessities,  I  think  that  hunting 
should  be  entirely  discouraged. 

NO  GENERAL  COUNCIL 

of  the  Indians  of  the  Territory  has  been  held  during  the  past  year,  as  there  was  not  a  suf- 
ficient appropriation  for  the  purpose. 
In  several  of  the  agencies  theae  are  grievous  complaints  of  demoralization  by  the 

LIQUOR  TRAFFIC, 

and  unless  the  former  stringency  of  the  law  is  restored,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  remedy. 

THE  LAWS  OF  TUE  UNITED  STATES 

should  also  punish  Indians  for  crimes  against  Indians. 

NO  INSTANCE 

has  occurred  in  this  superintendency  for  a  year  past  in  which  an  Indian  has  killed  a  white 
person,  or  committed  any  depredations  upon  the  property  of  white  people ;  at  least  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  of  any  instance  of  the  kind.  Upon  this  point,  nowever,  I  have  no 
report  or  statistics  from  the  five  tribes  composing  the  Union  agency. 

The  labors  of  this  office  have  been  greatly  increased  in  the  past  six  months  by  the  duty 
of  making  most  of  the 

PURCHASES  FOR  THE  SEVERAL  AGENCIEiS, 

as  well  as  in  several  instances  for  agencies  outside  of  the  superintendency.  I  allude,  of 
course,  to  such  purchases  as  have  heretofore  been  made  by  the  agents  themselves.  I  have 
made  most  of  these  upon  certified  vouchers,  so  that  the  purchase  was  immediately  reported 
for  examination  and  nnal  audit  before  payment  was  made.  It  is  very  creditable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment that  the  payments  in  almost  every  case  have  been  prompt  and  satisfactory  to  the 
parties  furnishing  the  supplies.  With  the  present  arrangement  for  the  prompt  settlement  of 
this  class  of  vouchers,  it  seems  to  me  a  better  way  than  to  send  money  beforehand  to  be  ' 
disbursed  by  the  purchasing  officer.  In  the  first  place,  the  Government  has  the  matter  in 
its  complete  control  until  the  account  is  ascertained  to  be  correct  and  just.  If  prices  are 
unreasonable,  or  there  is  any  other  just  ground  for  withholding  payment,  this  can  be  done, 
and  then,  when  the  account  is  found  correct  and  paid  by  a  Treasury  draft,  that  is  the  end  of 
it.  In  the  long  run  a  great  deal  of  labor  is  saved  and  the  Government  is  as  well  protected 
as  is  possible. 

As  to  whether  the  purchases  shall  be  made  by  the  agents  or  by  the  superintendent,  it  may 
be  said  properly  that  an  agent  usually  knows  better  than  any  one  else  the  precise  kind  and 
quality  of  articles  needed  tor  his  agency,  and  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  define  accurately  in  his 
e^i mates  every  article  so  that  any  one  el6e  can  purchase  it  satisfactorily.  I  incline  to  the 
opinion,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  for  the  agents  to  make  their 
own  purchases.  Wif  h  proper  forethought,  each  agent  might  submit  his  estimate  of  supplies 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year,  and,  after  proper  advertisement,  contracts  and  purchases  be 
made  and  so  arranged  that  perishable  articles  should  be  furnished  in  such  quantities  and  at 
such  times  as  might  be  ordered  by  him.  This  would  obviate  the  purchase  at  one  delivery 
of  such  articles  as  need  to  be  fresh,  and  agents  would  not  need  to  come  into  the  States  more 
than  once  a  year  for  purchases.  Minor  articles  which  could  not  be  known  to  be  necessary 
when  the  estimate  was  prepared  could  be  purchased  as  heretofore,  through  the  superintend- 
ent's office,  under  proper  authority.     The  proper  point  for 

THE  LOCATION   OF  THIS  OFFICE 

has  often  been  a  matter  of  careful  consideration.  So  long  as  the  superintendent  is  a  purchas- 
ing officer  he  should  be  near  a  good  market,  and  in  this  respect  the  present  location,  with 
the  active  competition  of  Kansas  City  and  Leavenworth,  is  a  very  eligible  one,  and,  except 
Kansas  City,  tnere  is  scarcely  a  point  in  this  general  section  of  country  from  which  the 
various  agencies  can  be  so  quickly  reached  or  supplied.  In  this  respect  it  is  preferable  to 
any  point  within  the  Territory  itself,  there  being  no  telegraphic  communication  in  the^Ter- 
ritory  except  on  the  line  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad,  which  passes  through 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  not  in  the  vicinity  of  any  of  the  agencies  except  the 
Union,  whose  agent  reports  directly  to  Washington. 
It  is  now  pretty  definitely  fettled  that  raiiroud  communication  with  the  northern  bound- 
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aiy  of  the  Territory  will  soon  be  made  not  far  from  its  intersoctioD  with  the  ArkanuM  ffiwr, 
and,  in  that  event,  such  terminus  presents  to  me  very  uiauy  favorable  adramages  as  a  loet- 
tion  for  the  superintendent's  office. 
I  am,  very  respectftilly, 

WM.  NICHOLSON, 

Supeiimtendeid. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian'  Affaiks. 


Office  of  Agescv  of  Indians  in  Kansas, 

KossrUUt  Septembtr  1,  ]c!i7.* 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Indian  Office,  under  date  of  July  10, 1877, 
I  herewith  forward  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  this  tigcncj. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  agency  embraces  the  Indians  located  in  the  State  of  Kansas  named 
and  numbering  on  their  reserves  as  follows,  viz :  Prairie  band  of  Pottauatomies,  450 ;  Kkk' 
apoos,  255,  and  Chippeva  and  Christian  Indians^  61  persons.  A  number  of  the  Pottawato* 
mies,  included  in  the  enrollment  of  those  Indians,  made  by  Edward  Wolcott,  April  16, 1865, 
are  residing  in  Wisconsin,  and  about  24  are  associated  with  the  Mexican  Kickapoos,  in  the 
Indian  Territory ;  very  few  members  of  the  remaining  tribes  are  absent  from  their  reserves. 

The  reserve  belonging  to  the  Pottawatomies  is  located  in  Jackson  County,  Kansas,  and 
contains  77,357.57  acres ;  that  occupied  by  the  Kickapoos  lies  in  Brown  County,  Kansas, 
and  contains  20,237.53  acres.  Experienced  agriculturists  have  estimated  that  about  three- 
tenths  of  the  area  of  those  reseiTes  is  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  the  remainder  aflfbidi 
superior  advantages  for  grazing  purposes.  The  entire  territory  comprising  these  reserves  is 
watered  by  numerous  streams  of  living  water ;  on  the  banks  of  those  streams  there  is  suffi- 
cient growing  timber  to  furnish  fire>wood  for  many  years,  and  fencing,  until  the  occupanis 
of  the  soil  have  secured  sufficient  means  to  procure  other  material  for  that  purpose. 

The  Pottawatomies  have  placed  to  their  credif  on  the  books  of  the  Interior  DepartmtDt 
about  $600,000,  yielding  an  interest  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum :  a  portion  of  this  interest  ii 
paid  to  the  Indians  as  an  annuity;  the  remainder  is  expended  for  support  of  school,  muD- 
tenance  of  shops,  purchase  of  agricultural  implements,  and  general  improvements  on  tbeir 
reserve.  The  Kickapoos  have  placed  to  their  credit  about  $225,000,  producing  a  i^^n  per 
cent,  interest,  which  is  expended  for  purposes  similar  to  those  named  in  connection  with  the 
Pottawjitomies,  The  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  are  located  near  Ottawa,  Kans.,  and 
hold  their  lands  by  certificate-titlo ;  they  have  about  $43,000  invested  in  bonds  and  securi- 
ties, the  interest  of  which  is  paid  to  them  iu  money.  Thoso  Indians  have  adopted  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  the  white  race;  they  reside  in  comfortable  dwellings,  have  finely-cnl- 
tivated  farms  and  orchards,  and  by  their  industry  and  business  capacity  obtain  sll  the 
necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  They  desire  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Pottawatomie^s  have  been  makintj  valuable  improvements  on  their  reserve  for  sev*»ni'; 
years  ;  since  my  last  annual  report  they  have  broken  and  inclosed  about  240  acres  of  prairif. 
This  breaking  has  generally  been  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  fields,  and  a  portion  ot"  the 
additional  fencing  necessary  lo  inclose  them  has  be(!n  made  of  boards.  The  Inaians  obtained 
the  boards  by  cutting  saw-logs  and  hauling  them  to  mill ;  several  paid  for  their  sawing. 

Last  April  I  issued  to  theuj  a  thousand  fruit-trees.  Willi  some  assistance  and  directions 
from  my  employes  they  planted  tliem,  and  ii  recent  examination  of  the  trees  proved  them, 
with  slipht  exceptions,  to  be  thriving  splendidly  ;  I  do  not  think  that  40  have  died. 

'J'hey  are  improving  their  stock  of  horses  and  ponies,  and  their  ambition  to  own  and  raise 
cattle  is  a  proof  that  their  f«)rmer  prejudic<'s  ajjainst  them  are  nearly  if  not  quire  extiu- 
gnished.  Their  hogs  have  been  greatly  increased  iu  number  and  the  stock  very  muvh 
improved. 

Notwithstanding  their  advancement  in  these  respects,  and  the  development  of  a  dispnsiti."»n 
to  acquire  property,  until  within  the  last  3'ear  a  class  among  them  continued  to  cheri*h 
prejudices  against  certain  civilized  customs  that  in  a  great  measure  defeated  the  benetioial 
results  arising  from  their  more  industrious  habits.  1  refer  pjuticularly  to  their  dislike  to 
physicians,  and  their  belief  that  to  occupy  a  house  such  as  white  persons  reside  in  would  be 
a  cause  for  continual  sickness.  'J'hese  ideas  have  been  fostered  by  men  claiuiiug  a  mys- 
terious knowledge  of  Indian  tra<litions,  and  by  Indian  doctors,  who  make  their  pecufiar 
practice  a  source  of  honor  and  revenue.  They  are  the  class  whose  misrepresentation  of  the 
white  race,  for  selfish  purposes,  has  created  the  prejudice  that  exists  in  the  Indian  minu 
against  civilization.  Through  the  successful  services  of  physicians  in  cases  of  severe  illoes?. 
the  Indian's  jiretended  fear  of  their  medicine  and  treatuient  has  been  superseded  by  applica- 
tions from  them  for  presciiptions  and  medical  attendance. 

I  have  continually  urged  upon  this  class,  in  council  and  in  private  conversation,  that 
unless  they  built  hetter  h(»us»'s  tliry  wt.iild  decrnise  in  number  and  fail  to  realize  the  real 
<:omforts  and  blessing-^  which  their  labor  under  othiT  circum.-timces  would  confer  upon  theoi, 
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'without  auy  apparent  effect.  lo  the  spring  I  indaced  two  Indians,  who  had  hewed  logs  for 
houses,  to  haul  and  erect  them,  and  furnished  sufficient  lumber  to  complete  the  houses.  Since 
that  time  an  entire  change  of  opinion  has  transpired  in  reference  to  this  subject.  Fourteen 
similar  houses  have  been  finished,  and  several  Iog*pens,  partially  finished,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  comfortable  dwellings.  I  now  have  numerous  applications  for  lumber,  to  build 
and  repair  houses,  that  I  cannot  furnish,  having  exhausted  all  the  mouev  at  my  command 
applicable  for  the  purpose.  It  will  be  understood  that  previous  to  builaing  and  repairing 
these  houses  they  occupied  dwellings  made  of  bark  and  some  lumber,  but  generally  with  an 
open  space  in  the  top  for  smoke  to  escape,  and  really  unfit  for  occupancy.  They  have  now 
undoubtedly  abandoned  all  desire  or  intention  to  occupy  such  places  in  the  future. 

The  relinquishment  of  their  prejudices  on  these  and  other  subjects,  and  their  cheerful  con- 
fession of  the  superiority  of  knowledge  and  experience  over  crude  ideas  and  routine  plans, 
are  vital  points  gained  toward  their  thorough  civilization.  Their  fields,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  very  wet  ones,  were  planted  early  in  the  planting  season.  The  crops  have  generally 
been  well  cultivated,  and  at  this  time  ^ive  promise  of  a  plentiful  yield.  They  have  paid 
more  attention  to  raising  potatoes  and  cultivating  garden  vegetables  than  usual,  and  seem  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  having  a  variety  of  vegetable  food.  They  have  been  engaged 
cutting  and  stacking  hay  for  the  past  two  weeks. 

The  increased  amount  of  wagon  and  blacksmith  work  necessary  to  be  done  for  these  In- 
"dians  has  necessitated  the  builaing  of  a  larger  and  more  convenient  shop  for  those  purposes. 
The  one  now  in  course  of  erection  is  20  by  40  feet  in  size,  with  a  12-foot  room,  solidly  built 
of  good  lumber.  It  will  be  conveniently  arranged,  and  will  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  re- 
quirementH  of  the  tribe  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Pottawatomies  have  $93,924.72  temporarily  invested  for  their  benefit,  which  they 
desire  to  have  permanently  arranged  for  the  support  of  a  wagon-shop  and  purchase  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  lumber.  A  number  of  communications  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Indian  Office  in  relation  to  tliis  subject  without  any  effect.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  leg- 
islation may  be  secure  J,  during  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  that  will  authorize  the  em- 
ployment of  the  annual  interest  thereon,  with  interest  alre«Mly  accrued,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  parposeH  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Kickapoos  have  comparatively  large  fields  and  moderately  good  log-houses.  About 
one-half  of  these  Indians  are  thrifty  fanners  and  keep  their  farms,  houses,  and  stock  in  good 
condition.  The  remainder  are  careless  in  these  respects,  and  are  disposed  to  coutinue  in  the 
old  tracks  of  a  previous  generation.  They  have  broken  but  little  prairie  and  made  but  few 
improvements.  A  few  are  taking  some  interest  in  raising:  hogs  and  cattle,  and  all  of  them 
«re  endeavoring  to  improve  and  increase  their  stock  of  horses  and  ponies.  They  hold  to 
property  with  tenacity,  make  expenditures  carefully,  and  are  economical  in  the  use  of  the 
produce  of  their  fields. 

A  portion  of  those  Indians  belong  to  the  eliujs  to  whom  lands  were  allotted  in  severalty 
in  accordance  with  the  provisionn  of  the  treaty  with  the  KiekapooH  proclaimed  May  28, 
]d63;  they  now  reside  on  those  allotments,  but  have  not  drawn  their  pro  rata  shares  of  the 
cash  credits  of  the  tribe.  Ihis  treaty  established  a  division  of  interest  between  the  allottees 
and  those  who  hold  in  common,  that  in  their  present  relations  is  prejudicial  to  both  parties. 
While  the  allottees  have  developed  more  individuality  than  those  holding  in  common,  and 
perhaps  acquired  more  property  in  proportion  to  their  number,  I  have  not  deemed  them 
qualified  for  citizenship  and  have  refused  to  recommend  them  for  the  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  that  position.  Several  of  this  class  have  lately  made  application  to  be  received 
back  on  the  reserve  in  common,  and  others  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  desire  to  receive 
head-money  and  become  citizens.  I  think  if  an  amicable  arrangement  to  this  effect  could 
be  made  between  the  two  parties  at  interest  it  would,  perhaps,  be  wise  to  place  parties  mak- 
ing the  request  back  into  the  tribe  and  have  the  lands  allotted  to  them  appraised  and  sold 
and  the  proceeds  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  in  common. 

There  are  also  fi40  acres  of  land,  reserved  by  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  18G3, 
for  a  mill-site.     This  land  is  located  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  reserve  in  common,  and  is 
of  no  practical  benefit  to  the  tribe.     I  believe  that  this  laud  should  be  appraised  and  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  applied  fur  the  promotion  of  the  educational  and  agricultural  interests  of 
the  tribe. 

During  the  last  two  years  considerable  ill-feeling  has  existed  between  factions  in  this 
tribe  in  reference  to  the  question  of  moving  south.  The  larger  and  more  industrious  por- 
tion desire  to  remain,  the  lestless  and  idle  portion  are  anxious  to  remove,  and  urge  as  a 
leason  therefor  **  their  inability  to  cope  with  the  white  man."  The  opposing  party  retort  by 
saying,  '*  They  never  will  he,  if  thej'  move  among  wild  Indians."  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
unfortunate  controversy,  and  the  ill-feeling  engendt  red  by  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  tribe 
would  have  been  in  a  far  niore  prosperous  condition  than  it  is.  Many  practical  and  pro- 
gressive Indians  have  been  diFcouraged  and  deterred  from  making  improvements,  upon  which 
they  had  determined,  through  fear  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
them.  The  southern  party,  during  the  last  tbiee  months,  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  dis- 
cussion, and  the  members  of  the  tribe  are  now  getting  along  more  pleasantly. 

They  suffered  frrm  the  t  ffects  on  the  soil  of  an  unusually  heavy  rain-fall  during  the  plant- 
ing geason,  and  while  the}  ghould  have  been  cultivating  *heir  crops.     The  corn,  potatoes, 
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And  pird^n  ve(fBlableii  (rfoninR  on  »  majority  of  their  farins  promlao  n  Tair  ywii,  ikovgh 
flome  few  lieliis,  /rom  llie  cause  I  tiaie  nieDiionml.  nrp  uearly  barreu  of  crop. 

Until  tlin  cICMti  of  tbe  losl  tiical  f  enr  the  KiitkApoon  liiwl  tliMr  wneoo  nnd  blnckumitli  anrit 
done  St  a  aliop  off  of  tlieir  roKetve.  TiavDliug  to  miil  froin  the  iiliu|j  consiini«d  lh«ir  Umvud 
broiigiit  tliBoi  in  coQtuct  with  ovll  ossoclntiniiB.  To  remody  Ihone  evil*  stid  twonomin  n-  ' 
jieme*  for  »ucli  wock,  I  have  built,  at  a  suiiable  iocalion  ou  their  rnseire,  a  shop  siiSidnUj 
commodious  foe  the  retiulrDOientJ  of  the  ItidiaiKi,  atid  employed  n  mechanic,  who,  ia  iddi- 
tlon  to  the  worli  to  be  doDe  in  the  shop,  is  expected  to  niiiit  (he  ludiann  in  repainng  linr 
honsM. 

Since  IDT  liwt  ttDnunl  report  the  Hvsrni^e  attendance  at  the  Poltawatumie  indiutrial  txitril- 
ing-Bchool  bM  liicreimBd  comiderably,  Sovoral  of  the  new  tcbolare  en  tolled  bclou;  to  funiliw 
that  have  blttGrl;  opposed  ednca'ina.  and  denounced  lliofle  Indians  who  eneoiiragdl  it  u 
traitora  to  their  race  sod  tite  principloa  that  slinuld  coutrol  it.  The  advantaffss  of  the  icliuiil. 
bowever.  have  become  no  apparent,  to  even  the  moBt  blind,  that  any  public  exnr>«*lilii  vt 
demonalrallon  ogainat  it  i?  not  likely  over  lo  occur  again.  There  is  a  farm  of  lJ:t  our**  U- 
longinfc  to  this  achool,  plantrd  in  corn,  potatoes,  anil  ■  great  variety  of  gardec  ve(;eUl>tft. 
All  of  these  are  looking  excellent,  and  promiBu  nearly  as  grtat  a  yield  is  the  soil  is  mp^lt 
of  producini;.  The  farm  is  stocked  with  the  rieceasary  noTk-horaea.  4b  head  o(  catti*,  !i6 
hoga,  and  300  fowls.  All  of  theae,  vrilh  Iho  exception  of  the  work-borses  and  5  hcwlcf 
cowB,  hove  been  raised  on  the  farm.  The  property  belongiD^  to  this  school  and  mlatloa 
ban  beeii  purchased  with  the  annual  interest  of  the  Pottawatomie  acbool-fund ;  the  nuitai 
expenses  of  the  aebdbl  are  derived  from  the  same  sonrca. 

The  attendance  at  the  Kickapoo  induatrlal  hoarding;- school  has  bepD  good  daring  llit 
year.  There  ia  a  form,  coniaiuing  35  actas,  attached  to  tbis  school,  pUuled  in  com.  polain*. 
and  vpfretablea.  These  eropo  are  maturing  finely,  and  will  prodocc  quite  up  to  the  arenfi 
of  the  narroundlnc  country.  The  farm  is  slocked  with  3  mules,  16  bead  of  cattle,  and  tb 
hog».  A  part  of  tllis  stock  and  all  other  properly  connected  with  the  mission  and  ■cboolliw 
been  purchased  with  tlie  annual  interest  of  a  fnnd  eatabliabed  by  treaty  with  IheKickapoe) 
for  the  BUppon  of  school  and  encouragement  of  sgricullnral  pursuits.  The  iitliool  is  sub- 
aiatrd  by  lucdB  derived  from  the  same  source.  Coiisiderable  improvements  in  tbe  «n;  uI 
stock-ynrds  and  additions  to  buildings  have  been  nade  at  both  the  Pottawatomie  and  Kict- 
opoo  DiiBBiona  dnring  Iha  past  year. 

The  moral  and  religious  cultiTation  of  the  pupila  at  these  schools  is  sought  to  be  aofMA- 
pllshed  by  unremitting  and  conicientions  teaching  of  Ibeae  piiuciples  and  by  pncUcal 
Christian  example.  Their  studies  in  school  are  conducted  on  the  lanie  principles  as  nliile 
children  are  iHUEht  in  the  better  class  of  dialricl  achools  in  the  Estate  uf  Kanaa.'.  TIk't  %k 
generally  dilifieot  in  their  Mudiea,  and  when  they  have  learned  to  apeak  En|;rli--^h  1  lliinl. 
leHin  H«  rnpi^lly  s»  while  children  do.  The  bojs  are  taufiln  li:  feed  Btrj.k  and  work  nn  iJi* 
farm.  They  perform  the  work  aaaigned  to  them  cheerfully  and  well ;  indeed,  same  of  thsm 
did  quite  aa  good  work  on  the  farm  during  the  past  season  as  could  have  been  eipeclsd  IroiB 
adulla.  The  giria  are  taught  lo  cook.  woah.  sew.  and  to  cut  and  make  garment*  for  ttaem- 
selvea  and  male  scholars.  Many  of  tlie  older  pupils  now  realize  the  dntiea  incumbent  upra 
them  in  life,  and  are  exerting  a  useful  influence  toward  elevating  their  parenta  and  friends. 

The  system  of  thorough  farming  by  the  use  of  improved  farming  implementacD  tbsss 
achool-farms  has  bad  a  highly  beneficial  effect  throughout  the  entire  Pottawatomie  and 
Kickapoo  tribes.  The  sncceas  of  those  in  charge  of  tbe  farms  in  raiaing  good  crops  hoi  is. 
duced  the  ludians  to  follow  their  example  and  plow  deeper  and  better,  to  plant  earlier,  la 
cultivate  more  Ihorouglily,  and  has  entirely  disabused  tlieir  minds  of  prejudices  against 
horae  corn-planters  and  olber  improved  agricultural  implements.  The  adult  Indiana  who 
visit  the  schools  are  circumspect  in  their  behavior  and  as  careful  not  to  violate  tbe  rules  and 
regulations  established  for  their  government  as  cultivated  white  peisons  could  be. 

The  tribal  government  of  these  two  tribes  has  been  greatly  weakened  since  my  last  report 
But  few  general  councils  are  held,  and  personal  applications  for  assistance  and  advice  hava 
been  substituted  for  demands  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  tribe. 

The  religious  and  educational  interests  of  the  Cliiupewa  and  Christian  ludians  an  under 
the  supervision  !■(  the  Moravian  Church  North.  This  church  annually  contiibales  about 
^00  lor  the  propngalion  of  these  principles.  The  resident  mieaiouary  is  a  cunscientioBS 
and  faithful  worker  for  the  true  interests  of  those  under  his  apiriltial  charge. 

Kad  it  not  been  lor  the  greater  industry  and  improved  moral  principles  of  the  Indiana  in 
this  agency  an  increase  ot  drunkenness  might  have  been  expected  during  the  post  year,  as 
there  is  no  law  lo  punish  persons  for  selling  whisky  to  Iheni.  As  I  have  before  slated  to 
tbe  Department,  I  do  not  know  of  any  greater  good  to  be  accomplished  for  the  Indian  race, 
here  and  everyivhere  in  tbe  United  Hiates,  than  the  enactoienl  of  a  law  at  the  next  sMBion 
of  Congress  making  it  a  criminal  olTenae  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  to  an  Indian,  tbe  law 
to  be  applicable  lo  nn  Indian  gnilly  of  the  ofiense  equally  with  ■  white  man. 

Tbe  timber  on  the  reserves  of  these  Indians,  and  other  personal  property,  have  been  pro- 
tected without  resort  lo  law.  other  than  proving  property  and  determining  the  amount  due 
on  horses  and  animals  pasted  by  whiles  in  inagistrales'  courts.  The  Indians  are  now  eier- 
ciaing  a  much  sti  icter  snpcrvisiun  over  their  stock  than  formerly,  and  cntwideriBg  that  tbeif 
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reserves  are  entirelj  surrounded  by  white  settlers,  difficulties  in  regard  to  htraycd  stock  are 
of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  mig^ht  be  expected. 

I  have  been  convinced  bj  personal  observation  for  some  time  that  the  system  of  holding* 
land  in  common  is  very  unfavorable  for  educatinfi^  an  Indian  to  personal  independence. 
Thouf^h  he  may  build  and  improve  for  a  time,  he  must  to  some  extent  be  subordinate  to  his 
tribal  g^overnment,  and  this  will  operate  against  continued  personal  efforts  in  building,  en- 
lar^j^ing  fields,  planting  orchards,  or  acquiring  other  property  of  an:  immovable  nature,  the 
permanent  possession  of  which  is  uncertain,  and  may  be  disposed  of  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  owner  without  personal  remuneration  for  the  value  thereof.  ThA  very  fact  of  his  en- 
joying some  home  comforts  will  render  him  suspicious  of  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which 
they  are  held,  and  make  him  irresolute  in  regard  to  prosecuting  farther  improvements.  As 
timber  becomes  scarce,  and  pastures  contiguous  to  their  improvements  become  worthless, 
contentions  will  originate  that  will  mar  the  pleasant  relations  that  existed  between  them 
when  a  wigwam  and  a  patch  sufficed  for  their.wants.  I  believe  that  to  obviate  these  difficul- 
ties, to  break  down  the  traditional  rule  of  Indian  government,  and  to  aid  the  Indian  in 
achieving  mental  independence,  each  Indian  should  receive  an  allotment  of  a  subdivision 
of  land,  and  should  hold  the  same  by  certificate-title.  They  can  then  feel  secure  in  the 
possession  of  their  homes,  can  protect  the  timber  belonging  to  their  claims  from  either  white 
or  Indian  depredators,  and  will  be  invested  with,  a  feeling  of  pride  and  contentment  that  will 
incite  them  to  greater  energy  in  cultivating  the  soil  and  raising  cattle.  I  respectfully  invite 
an  earnest  consideration  of  this  subject  by  the  Department. 

I  consider  the  religious  condition  of  the  Indians  in  this  agency  greatly  improved.  There 
are  evidences  that  the  principles  of  Christianity  that  have  been  taught  have  found  a  lodgment 
in  the  hearts  of  some,  and  effected  at  least  a  modification  of  their  traditional  views  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  Their  is  another  class,  upon  whom  example,  argument,  or  entreaty  has 
no  effect,  so  firmly  are  they  wedded  to  the  belief  of  their  fathers  ;  and  yet  another  class,  who 
have  accepted  the  consolations  of  revealed  religion,  who  look  upon  the  promises  of  our  Re- 
deemer as  a  pillar  of  strength  in  tins  world  and  a  source  of  eternal  joy  in  the  life  hereafter. 

Herewith  forwarded  find  statistical  reports  for  the  tribes  in  this  agency. 
Respectfully, 

•  M.  H.  NEWLIN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Mackinaw  Agkncv, 
Ypnildnti,  Mich.,  August  2H,  J877. 

Sir:- I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annaal  report.  The  statistics  given  with 
it  will  give  a  view  of  the  general  condition  of  the  people  in  this  agency. 

No  important  change  has  occurred  since  my  la«t  report  to  disturb  the  peaceful  relations 
of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  toward  the  Government  or  its  people ;  and  I  am  free  to  assert 
that,  so  far  as  peaceful  citizenship  is  coiirerned,  there  are  no  people  of  whatever  nationality 
among  our  citizens  who  are  more  peaceful  and  law-abiding  than  the  Indians  of  this  apreney. 
But  for  the  intermeddling  interference  of  bad  white  men  and  their  infernal  wliisky,  we 
might  reasonably  hope  for  them  a  peaceful  if  not  a  happy  future. 

I  cannot  but  regard  the  opening  of  their  reservations  to  occupation  and  settlement  by 
white  men,  and  permitting  them  to  sell  their  lands,  as  a  serious  mistake,  for  reasons  which  I 
shall  give  hereafter.  While  they  have  alopted  the  dress  and  mode  of  living  of  that  prac- 
ticed by  their  civilized  neighbors,  yet  they,  like  people  of  all  nationalities,  have  a  strong 
love  of  social  intercourse  with  their  own  people;  and  it  is  only  under  such  circumstances 
that  they  seem  to  act  without  restraint  and  enjoy  themselves.  Being  naturally  of  a  proud 
and  haughty  disposition,  and  fully  aware  they  cannot  speak  our  language  with  correctness 
or  propriety,  they  almost  invariably  decline  to  speak  it  at  all,  lest  they  may  become  subject 
of  ridicule  for  their  blunders.  The  taking  of  lands  in  severalty  would  have  been  well  for 
them  if  an  inflexible  rule  had  been  insisted  upon  that  they  should  not  alienate  them  except 
in  cases  of  inability  to  make  them  available,  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  permanent  dis- 
ability to  cultivate,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  agent  in  charge,  and  approval  of  his 
recommendation  by  the  Department ;  and,  if  so  sold,  the  avails  to  be  used  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  patentee,  or  his  or  her  rightful  heirs  or  representatives. 

The  Indians  do  not  naturally  take  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  a  livelihood :  their 
early  life  and  training  was  in  an  entirely  different  occupation;  and  while  accustomed  to 
endure  great  hardships  and  fatigue  incident  to  the  life  of  a  hunter  or  fisherman,  they  were 
not  accustomed  to  apply  themselves  to  that  daily  toil  necessary  m  clearing  and  cultivating 
their  lands,  from  which  they  would  not  realize  immediate  results:  and  while  many  of  them 
are  good  men  to  work  for  others,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  the  energy  or  inclination  to  work 
for  themselves ;  therefore  their  farm  improvements  are  small  and  slow.  The  princial  part  of 
their  settlements  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lakes,  which  abound  in  fish,  from  which 
they  derive  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  subsisteuce.  4 

Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks  and  obstacles,  I  am  enabled  to  report  a  decided       1 
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«c«iis  were  dUlrtbuted,  lo  assiil  them  in  thoir  eudenvora  to  become  ttlf-eap^oniai;  aiid 
iDilepeaiJont. 

The  IndiaDH  deei^rniiled  an  tlia  ChippetBiu  of  Sagimae,  SuMn  Crrck.  and  BIm-Ji  Si*T, 
wtiOH  principal  reserrttiDo  was  in  l»abe1Ja  Caaaly.  wlih  lh«  oxceptiuti  of  uiily  abiiat  Hai. 
have  left  nnd  ^ne  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  their  original  homei  and  huntiug-pvundh 
where  the;  caulivenaartha  "Oreal  Waters"  and  flih.  tlavinic  sold  the  UuiJ  ^iren  ihaa  bj 
the  Govenimeril,  each  hand  ban  parchued.  Doar  the  tiomfa  of  their  falhprs.  (at  their  liniiud 
means  would  warranl,)  a  Hmall  tract,  where  a  small  ^rdeu  nrodiice*  the  vegvtAblBi  in  Ib^ 
seuon.  and  the;  can  stroll  away  and  pick  berries,  make  baskets  or  ■ufcsr.  in  lis  seawa,  aoJ 
lish.  thu*  ekln^  out  an  existence  which,  if  they  could  not  have  iliipoaecl  of  their  laude,  mithl 
in  time  havo  afforded  a  comfortable  home  and  support.  Since  the  treaty  of  195$.  inimr; 
Bnough  has  been  paid  out  for  these  people,  if  expended  as  it  shollld  luul  loleUl  hnve  bsni.cii 
havo  MHUre<l  and  «acnred  their  independence  and  comfort :  and  while  so  many  have  fttl- 
t«red  away  tho  laode  (hat  were  ^iven  them,  there  are  many  who  nre  working  nuofoKj  Ui 
live,  and  incccanrully,  npnn  their  Innni.  The  egtimated  produclions  ujtnn  this  iwervatin 
thll  year  nro  :  3.5(10  huaheU  of  wheat.  5.1(K1  bnshele  of  c«m,  -i.bUO  buohols  of  oMa.  3.I'X> 
buahels  of  potatoes,  150  bueheiR  of  beang,  GO  btuliela  of  onion*,  luU  btuhalH  of  ineloiw,  3W 
bushels  of  turnips,  iOO  torn  of  bay. 

The  Ollairai  and  Chippeteai  are  by  far  the  most  numeroun,  and,  t  think,  are  the  mewl 
civilized,  from  the  fact  tbat  for  more  than  two  bnudreJ  years  lb«y  hsve  had  inlioiale  r*la- 
tiona  with  Ihv  Freuch,  wlio  wore  the  discoverere  and  early  setllera  of  their  eoualry.  Th^.r 
hnve  married  and  intermarried  loBtich  an  extent  (hat  it  is  renlly  difficult  la  tell,  when  yon  mnl 
BD  Indian  in  nppearniice,  wholber  he  is  an  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  or  a  FrencbmaD  :  therr  Un- 
l^age  is  neither  the  one  DOT  the  other,  but  a  mixture  of  all  tbeiiB.  Tlieir  rcllfciOD,  tio.  psnako 
larcoly  of  that  planted  by  the  ,Ie«iiits  Uarcguette  and  Cadillac.  There  arc  cburchm  of  tbii 
faith  at  Mackinaw,  Point  Saint  Irnace.SaulteainleHarie,  La  CtosM,  Little  Travcrw.  Hid- 
die  Vill«Ke,  and  Old  Miasiou  on  Traverse  Bay.  They  are  a  quiet  people  and  wonU  ivmaia 
BO.  but  adhere  to  the  babit  afrainst  which  Cadillac  remonstrated  with  iho  Freneh  ceo- 
tnandant.  uf  teaching  Ihem  to  drink  brandy,  lie  told  them  there  was  "ualy  one  a1l«^n■UT^ 
French  brandy  and  the  true  I'aitfa,  or  West  India  rnm  and  English  heresy,"  OaJillai'i 
BcmplM  Beem  to  have  been  overcome,  and  ■'  the  true  faith"  and  whisky  are  tn-dar  tk> 
most  prominent  object  of  devotion  with  thoss  people.  At  one  or  two  poluU  tha  MoihodiM 
Episcopal  Church  have  maintained  successful  missions,  but  a  large  proportion  are  Uoiun 
Catholics.  They  now  number.  BS  near  rb  I  can  o-icertain.  sometliiujf  ov.t  f..O(JII,  Tbf» 
are  aoitlerpd  nlunz  the  easteru  shore  of  Lnke  MichiEHn  and  Traverse  Bay,  l'romGrmu>l 
Siver,  and  on  the  islands  in  the  lake:  at  Point  Saint  Ignace,  Mackinaw,  nUmff  the  sttwl*. 
on  the  north  nhore  of  Laho  Huron,  and  ult  tho  length  of  the  Sault  Saiute  Marie  Rivsr.  and 
Iha  BoutbcB»tprn  shore  of  Lake  Superior  lo  White  Fish  Point,  embracine  l'"  moat  iuiportani 
fiaheries  of  all  the  great  lak«s,  a  line  of  nearly  300  miles  of  roast,  and  from  tliia  induttrf 
they  derive  a  large  proportion  of  their  support,  and  hy  their  labor  a  large  proportion  of  Ae 
catch  of  white-fish  and  trout  (fur  which  this  region  is  celabraled)  is  secured.  BeBidoi,ib«t 
farnlBb  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  large  shipments  of  wood  and  hemlock  bark  sbipjM 
from  the  ports  within  the  distance  above  named. 

This  tribe  had.  by  a  treaty  in  1855,  several  reservations  set  apart  for  them  in  the  oonnlin 
of  Oceana,  Mason.  Antrim,  Charlevoix,  Enimelt.  Mackinaw,  Chippewa,  and  on  dome  of  At 
islands  in  Lake  Michigan,  upon  which  lliey  were  allowed  to  make  selertious  of  rjO  acrea.  at 
all  who  had  arrived  at  Iboir  majority,  which  nearly  all  did  who  were  of  sufficient  agol  and 
nian^  went  to  work  in  good  faith  to  make  farms  and  homea.  In  l«73,  Congress,  in  uj 
opinion,  committed  a  great  error,  so  far  as  the  pi-uce  and  well-being  of  those  people  wen 

Bplecliou  t"  all  pcrpous,  fiiviiig,  however,  llic  Indisim  six  monlha'  privilege  l-i  rnnUc.  if  tlifr 
chose,  selections  under  the  law  in  like  manner  aa  the  whites.  This  was,  however,  Mtanded 
with  a  payment  of  814  for  ofSce-fees,  nod  i^nemllyaa  much  more  («  defray  expeniM  of  a  joai- 
bey  to  and  from  the  land-ofGce,  and  manydid  not  poaaexs  the  requisite  anm  in  cash,  and  ooaM 
not  therefore  obtain  any  laud,  while  nthern,  who  bod  the  means,  obtained  certificate*:  b«t 
as  neither  a  while  mau' nor  Indian  can  ail  down  in  a  forest  and  live  the  first  yew,  DMlbd 
are  very  apt  to  comply  strictly  with  the  letter  if  they  do  with  the  meaning  of  tha  law.  The 
Indians  in  particulnr  knew  no  way  but  la  Gab  far  a  livelihood:  indeed,  the  very  eiiatanosoT 
their  families  as  well  as  tbemaelves  required  ihey  should  do  >o  or  starve.  Their  abMine  on 
this  account  from  thoir  homesteads  was  made  theacca^ioa  to  advertise  their  homaateodsu 
abandoned.  Generally  (hia  haa  been  done  byperanne  who  want  it  as  a  matter  of  apecnlatioa, 
and  the  complainants  are  i^iven  the  preference  by  the  ofhcers  at  the  landolGcM,  either  lo 
locate  themselves,  or  for  auch  persons  to  do  ao  aa  they  deaiennle.  These  annoyuicai  h*v( 
been  encouraged  and  tolerated  to  auch  an  eitent  that  the  Indian*  become  diaeoaraged  and 
think  their  labor  will  all  be  lost,  their  improvemenia  and  land  taken  from  them,  aa  they  b**a 
been  in  numerous  coses.  They  do  not  work  with  that  energy  they  otherwise  would,  ibsva 
by  Ibis  explanation  endeavored  to  ahow  wherein  I  regarded  the  congressional  enaetimsl  at 
of  a  character  detrimental  to  the  beat  interesia  of  (he  Indiana,  and  &  serious  obstacle  to  thor 
becoming  agriculturists  or  self-supporting  by  :hia  means.   They  are  a  race  entirely  df 
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to  onr  own,  and  must  be  treated  with  reference  to  an  improved  condition  of  their  race  rather 
than  by  absorption  in  the  f^eneral  body-politic,  which  is  bnt  another  name  for  annihilation. 

The  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Indians  are  naturally  honest,  and  scrupulously  conscientioas 
in  keeping:  their  word,  and  expect  the  same  scrupulous  exactness  in  the  fulfillment  of  all  en- 
gagements made  to  them,  especially  by  the  Government.  The  cause  of  education  amonf 
these  tribes  has  since  the  discontinuance  of  the  schools  very  much  declined,  and  very  few  of 
the  children  are  receiviof?  any  instruction  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  are  growing  np  in  igno- 
rance, and  consequently  in  vice.  A  majoritvof  the  parents  never  having  known  tne  advan« 
ta^s  of  an  education  themselves,  do  not  feel  the  importance  of  an  education  for  their  children, 
and  could  not,  if  they  would,  confer  this  blessing  upon  them,  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
Dot  the  means.  If  the  money  appropriated  for  this  object  by  the  last  treaty  had  been  in- 
vested properly,  and  the  interest  used  as  a  permanent  annuity  for  the  support  of  schools  for 
them,  an  inestimable  boon  might  have  thereby  been  conferred  upon  them. 

The  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  are  about  1,200  in  number;  perhaps,  in  all,  may  reach 
],&00,  mostly  living  on  either  side  of  Keweenaw  Bay,  and  known  as  the  L'Anse  and  Vieux 
de  Sert  bands.  A  portion  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Outonas^on,  others  on  the  Meuomonee  River 
and  other  points  in  what  is  known  as  thn  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  Like  the  other 
tribes  before  named,  these  have  fully  adopted  the  dress  and  mode  of  living  of  the  white 
population,  most  of  them  having  comfortable  log  or  block  houses.  Yet  they  live  mostly  by 
fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping,  from  which  thoy  realize  the  principal  support  for  themselves 
and  families.  With  the  exception  of  the  gardens  around  their  houses,  tliey.have  not  gen- 
erally made  much  improvement  upon  their  farms.  The  land  in  this  vicinity  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  cereals,  although  potatoes  of  excellent  quality  are  grown,  as  are 
also,  grass,  pease,  and  oats. 

The  educational  interests  of  these  people  are  in  as  good  condition  as  any  other  portion  of 
the  agency,  perhaps  better.  The  people  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Methodij<t  Churches,  lEUOwn  respectively  as  the  Baraga  (Catholic)  and  L'Anse 
(Methodist  Episcopal)  Missions  ;  the  latter  under  charge,  without  pay,  of  Peter  Marksman, 
an  educated  Indian ;  the  former  under  charge  of  a  Belgian  Catholic  priest,  who  has  been 
here  many  years,  and  I  think,  from  what  opportunities  I  have  had  for  observation,  the 
Indians  are  better  for  his  labors.  But  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  the  contrast  between  the 
two  communities  of  the  same  tribe,  separated  only  by  the  bay  three  or  four  miles  wide.  The 
latter  are  generally  seen  idling  about  much  of  the  time,  often  drunk  when  they  can  get 
whisky,  and  generally  slovenly  in  their  dress  and  appearance;  on  the  other  hand,  those 
nnder  the  tt^aching  of  Mr.  Marksman  appear  tidily  dressed ;  rarely  one  of  them  indulges  in 
intoxicating  drinks;  most  of  tliem  are  industrious,  and  in  their  houses  are  many  articles  of 
comfort,  such  as  cooking-stoves,  chairs,  and  bedsteads ;  sopie  of  them  parlor-organs,  and 
sewing-machines,  pictures,  and  other  evidences  of  taste  and  refinement.  Their  productions 
consist  mostly  in  the  following  articles — this,  of  course,  besidea  the  amount  consumed — as  I 
obtained  from  the  most  autheiitic  sources : 

Estimated  value.         Quantity. 

Maple  sugar 8  cents.  10,  OUO  pounds. 

Wood  cut  and  sold S2  2, 500  cords. 

Berries  sold $2  500  bushels. 

White  fish  and  trout $4  1 ,  500  half-barrels. 

Value  of  furs  sold 2, 500  dollars. 

Potatoes 75  cents.       2,500  bushels. 

Also  a  variety  of  other  vegetables  a!id  many  tons  nf  hay. 

The  Fottaicatomics  of  Huron  are  the  renuiant  of  the  once  great  and  powerful  tribe  who 
\^'ielded  a  century  ago  no  mean  intiueuce  in  the  councils  of  the  nations  who  then  held  sway 
in  the  Northwest.  They  are  the  possessors  of  120  acres  of  perhaps  the  least  valuable  land 
to  be  found  in  Calhoun  County,  consisting  of  marshes  and  santl-knolls,  through  which  the 
Nottawasipe  River  wends  its  way.  Upon  this  are  living  this  little  bapd,  consisting  at  last 
pay-day  ot  fifty-four  persons,  old  and  young,  who  eke  out  an  existence  by  fishing  and  trap- 
ping along  the  river  and  its  marshy  banks,  making  baskets,  and  an  occasional  day's  labor 
for  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  They  are  wretchedly  poor.  The  annuity  of  ^400  from 
the  Government  which  they  receive  lielps  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  seasons,  as 
it  is  usually  paid  about  the  time  that  winter  reminds  them  most  keenly  of  their  needy  condi- 
tion, when  it  is  most  likely  to  afford  them  the  greatest  benefit.  They  have  neither  school 
nor  church  ;  their  school-house  was  burned  some  years  since,  and  they  are  too  poor  to  build 
another.  They  wish  me  to  present  their  case  to  the  Great  Father  at  Washington,  hoping 
that  they  may  receive  from  his  munificent  hand  some  help,  as  they  insist  the  Government 
still  owes  them  a  large  amount  on  account  of  lands  purchased  by  what  they  call  Governor 
Porter's  treaty.  They  seem  to  be  fast  dwindling  away  ;  a  few  years,  at  the  farthest,  and 
history  alone  will  tell  of  their  part  in  the  councils  and  wars  of  the  Indians  of  Michigan. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  in  as  prosperous  a  condition  as 
the  circumstances  surrounding  their  several  situations  will  admit  of.  The  rules  of  the  land- 
offices  in  their  case  need  revision  ;  great  leniency  should  be  shown  them,  and  no  inducement 
be  held  out  by  any  recognized  claim  to  be  established  by  any  complainant  as  to  their  non- 
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compliaara  with  the  niles  of  the  DepmrtmeDt  in  regard  to  homeeteads.  As  th^  m  fai 
capacitj  onlj  to  be  re^rded  as  children,  the  Goverament  should  exercise  a  proper  paienUI 
guardianship,  ]>rotecting  their  rights  when  anjnstly  infringed  upon,  makiog  laws  to  pmusk 
the  selling  or  giving  them  alcoholic  drinks  by  the  severest  penalties  of  both  fine  and  imfiii- 
onmeut,  and  fostering  education  among  them ;  and  I  think  the  daj  is  not  dfatant  wkan  we 
might  hope  to  see  them  an  intelligent  and  industrious,  as  they  are  now  a  peacefiU,  portkni  of 
the  people  of  this  great  commonwealth. 

In  my  last  report  I  suggested  that  the  practice  which  had  been  heretofore  adopted  of  fflvfaig 
each  Indian  $5  per  acre  woo  cleared  ana  raised  a  crop  upon  five  acres  of  new  land  m  eon* 
tinued.  I  have  had  several  applications  for  payment  of  these  bounties,  but  of  ooatie  I  eoold 
not  pay  them,  as  I  had  no  funds  at  my  command  which,  without  express  instmctioiM,  I  «oald. 
use  for  such  purposes.  This  is  one  case  where  the  Indians  feel  the  promise  of  tlbe  agent  has 
not  been  made  good ;  of  course  it  was  not  my  promise,  vet  they  regard  all  agents  as  speak- 
ing for  the  Great  Father.  There  are  other  matters  which  might  be  of  interest  hen,  nl  I 
have  already  spun  this  out  longer  than  I  intended.  I  will  reserve  them  for  speeial  rapoffls, 
so  that  they  may  receive  such  attention  as  whatever  of  importance  they  mi^  hare  bb^ 
demand. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  LEE, 
UnUed  SkmU$  Imtlimu  Ag^mU 

The  CoMMissioMER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Chippewa  AoEncTt 

Leetk  Lake^  itfteM.,  Amgmtt  30^  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  general  condi- 
tion of  this  agency. 

By  census  of  last  year  the  Pillager  hdians  number  about  1,500.  of  whom  750  an  on  the 
Leech  Lake  reservation,  500  on  that  at  Wiunebagoshish,  and  250  on  that  at  Cass  Lake. 
The  former  is  situated  about  35  miles  northeast  and  the  latter  S5  miles  northwest  of  Lsedk 
Lake.  It  should  be  observed  that  these  are  all  Pillagers.  The  term  **lhllager  and  Lake 
Wiunebagoshish  funds,"  continually  used  at  Washington,  implies  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
facts. 

Keports  in  years  past  speak  of  the  Pillagers  as  "  restive,  turbulent,  and  difficult  to  man- 
ege. "  'ibis  is  doubtless  trae  of  a  portion  of  them,  M'hile  it  is  also  true  that  the  largest  per- 
tioD  are  quiet  and  loyal,  never  disposed  to  make  trouble.  On  this  point  the  testimony  of 
our  teacher,  Rev.  S.  G.  Wright,  who  for  almost  thirty  years  has  labored  in  this  country 
as  a  misHionary,  is,  that  while  it  is  true  that  troubles  hav«  often  occurred  among  this  peo> 
pie,  he  scarce  ever  knew  a  case  which  could  not  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  some  unprin- 
cipled half-breed,  or  some  wicked  white  man  on  the  frontier  who  planned  to  create  a  dis- 
turbance to  secure  some  selfish  end.  If  the  law  providing  that  all  white  men  and  mixed 
bloods  living  on  a  reservation,  who  exert  an  immoral  influeuce,  may  be  ejected  from  it, 
should  be  enforced,  and  also  the  law  prohibiting  all  private  parleying  and  business  trans- 
actions by  white  men  with  Indians  be  rigidly  enforced,  then  troubles  and  disturbances  would 
cease.  He  states  that  no  year  since  his  acquaintauce  with  this  people  has  passed  during 
which  reports  have  not  been  put  in  circulatiou  by  these  characters  directly  tending  to 
arouse  a  spirit  of  revolt,  and  war  on  the  agent  and  the  Government.  For  the  past  year 
quiet  has  prevailed  beyond  any  previous  year  since  1855.  During  the  past  few  weeks  a 
turbulent- toned  Indian  of  this  place  returned  from  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  reservation  with 
his  head  full  of  false,  mischievous  statements,  which  he  industriously  circulated  among  the 
people.     But  his  elTort  to  create  a  disturbance  was  put  down  by  the  Indians  themselves. 

\Ve  are  sure  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  who  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
agency  are  beginning  to  understand  and  appreciate  a  Christian  agency,  and  are  learning  to 
respect  it  as  such.  A  much  larger  number  of  the  men  have  taken  hold  of  the  hoe  and 
assisted  their  women  in  cultivating  the  around  than  at  any  time  past.  Many  are  asking  for 
coats  and  pants  instead  of  blankets  and  leggings. 

Most  of  the  good-land  crops  are  promising;  the  rain-fall  has,  however,  been  surprisingly 
distributed.  At  Cass  Lake  it  has  been  so  excessive  as  to  be  damaging  to  crops,  while  gar- 
dens at  Wiunebagoshish  and  portions  about  Leech  Lake  have  sufl'ered  from  drought.  Grass- 
hoppers have  never  been  troublesome  here.  The  estimate  of  potatoes  raised  by  Indians  this 
vear  is  3,000  bushels,  and  of  corn  2,500  bushels.  The  yield  of  both  would  have  been  larger 
had  the  rains  been  more  timely. 

The  material  prosperity  is  not  as  good  as  last  year  in  several  respects.  The  season  for 
sugar-making  was  very  unpropitious,  last  year's  product  by  them  having  been  5(>,000 
pounds,  while  this  year  it  is  scarcely  more  than  10,000  pounds.  The  bountiful  supply  of 
blueberries  gathered  last  vear,  by  sale,  brought  them  .$1,000  of  valuable  supplies.  This 
year,  extended  wood-fires  aestroyed  nearly  all  of  this  wholesome  and  valuable  fruit     Lastly^ 
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their  harvest  of  wild  rice  is  very  meager  in  most  localities ;  probably  on  the  whole  not  half  a 
crop  will  be  gathered.  In  the  largest  rice-growing  sections,  high  water  has  either  drawn 
the  roots  of  the  plant  quite  out  of  their  bed,  or  the  head  of  the  plant  is  so  little  above 
the  water  that,  by  their  method  of  harvesting,  the  crop  cannot  be  gathered,  but  must  fall 
into  the  water  and  be  lost.  A  falling  off  of  15,000  or  20,000  pounds  in  their  wild  rice  is  a 
serious  loss,  in  addition  to  the  items  above  named.  These  are  acts  of  Providence,  and  in  no 
esse  the  result  of  present  shiftlessness  of  the  Indians. 

One  fact  in  the  history  of  the  year  may  be  mentioned  here.  All  annuity  payments  must 
have  been  distressingly  late,  owing  to  such  tardy  action  by  Congress.  Our  payment  did 
not  occur  till  December  2,  and  then  the  goods  payment  was  only  about  two-thirds  the  usual 
amount.  Here  was  a  chance  to  test  the  loyalty  of  these  Indians,  whose  reputation  in  all 
the  years  gone  bv  has  been  so  bad.  I  confess  that  I  entered  upon  the  work  with  no  little 
misgiving.  We  had  determined  to  make  the  payment  without  the  presence  of  the  military  ; 
a  thing  done  but  twice  before  in  all  the  history  of  the  Pillagers;  No  more  need  be  said  to 
make  it  evident,  if  the  people  bore  themselves  patiently  under  such  circumstances,  that  it 
would  be  greatly  to  their  credit.  To  their  praise  be  it  said  that  they  did  behave  admirably, 
"acceptiug  the  situation"  not  only,  but  at  our  suggestion  a  sort  of  Indian  jury  was  called. 
The  chiefs  selected  six  of  their  most  candid  men,  of  true  moral  courage.  Questions  of 
claims  and  disputes  between' Indians  were,  by  the  agent,  referred  to  them  for  adjudication. 
It  did  one  good  to  see  the  fairness  and  promptness  with  which  they  did  their  work.  All 
witnessing  it  were  impressed  thaCit  was  a  valuable  step  in  the  direction  of  self-government. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Last  spring  our  saw-mill  was  finished,  and  to  it  was  attached  a  portable  grist-mill  for 
corn.  About  9,000  feet  of  lumber  have  been  sawed.  With  this  the  agency  buildings  have 
been  repaired  in  part,  a  new  blacksmith-shop  built,  and  also  a  large  addition  to  our  barn. 
Besides  this,  160  rods  of  valuable  permanent  fence  have  been  built,  and  more  than  this 
amount  of  fence  of  a  less  substantial  character.  The  balance  of  the  lumber  is  being 
rapidly  used  up  by  the  Indians  in  erecting  small  dwellings,  the  work  of  which  they  perform 
almost  entirely  themselves.  Fifteen  such  houses  will  be  built  this  year.  The  quantity  of 
com  brought  for  grinding,  even  as  late  as  June,  no  less  surprised  than  gratified  me.  Their 
happy  faces  abundantly  showed  their  appreciation  of  these  greatly-needed  improvements. 
Had  not  our  steamboat  utterly  failed,  we  intended  to  have  carried  the  grist-mill  around  to 
different  localities,  as  the  most  effective  stimulus  to  corn-planting. 

EDUCATION. 

The  boarding  and  industrial  school  has  been  maintained  during  the  year  with  good  suc- 
cess, having  been  in  session  over  ten  months.  The  average  attendance  has  been  25,  ot 
which  16  have  been  regular  members  of  the  school- family,  boarded  and  clothed  entirely, 
while  others  have  been  assisted  more  or  less.  With  the  reduced  fund  for  educational  pur- 
poses only  a  limited  number  can  be  entirely  provided  for,  but  great  pains  are  taken  with 
those  who  are  in  the  school-family  to  train  them  to  good  habits  in  all  regards.  Just  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  treaty  providinf^  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  and  a  physician,  for  Con- 
gress to  have  taken  from  us  $500  ot  our  regular  treaty  school-fund  is  to  us  almost  unac- 
countable. It  weakens  our  power  for  good  in  a  most  vital  point.  Christian  educational 
work  is  8urely  worth  maintaining,  if  anything  can  be.  I  make  a  most  strenuous  plea  for  our 
treaty  rights. 

Our  steady  purpose  is  to  raise  up  substantial  Christian  citizens.  The  success  of  this 
effort,  with  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  the  teacher,  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  is  seen  in  the  marked  change  in  the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  those  gathered  about 
the  agency.  During  the  past  year  a  Union  church  has  been  organized,  which  numbers  20 
natives,  the  agent  and  wife  and  all  employes  having  also  joined  it.  Drunkenness  has 
nearly  disappeared  from  the  reservation. 

The  Indians  on  the  two  reservations  nearest  the  agency  have  done  far  more  for  their  own 
improvement  without  Government  assistance  than  those  at  Leech  Lake.  They  are  a  quiet 
people,  strongly  desirous  of  having  schools  established  for  their  children.  There  are  probably 
few  more  promising  unoccupied  fields  among  Indians  anywhere.    They  are  on  good  land. 

WHITE  OAK   POINT  MISSISSIPPI    CIIIPPEWAS. 

Of  these  bands,  numbering  last  year  750,  little  can  be  said.  Their  annuity  in  goods  ex- 
pired last  year.  Their  reHcrvation,  20  miles  up  the  Mississippi  from  Pokegoma  Falls,  is 
small  and  of  little  value  to  them,  under  the  circumstances,  except  for  hay-making.  Thoy 
have  only  a  single  working- team,  and,  scattered,  as  they  are,  from  Grand  liapids  down  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  this  can  be  worth  very  little  to  them  in  farming.  It  will  bo  re- 
membered that  these  sixteen  bands  are  the  remnant  of  the  Mississippis,  formerly  located  at 
Sandy  Lake  and  Pokegoma,  who  did  not  consent  to  be  removed  to  White  Earth,  or,  becom- 
ing dissatisfied  there,  have  straggled  back  to  their  old  quarters.     Manifestly,  if  the  Govern- 
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ment  ii  to  appropriate  mone;  for  the  removal  of  anj  Indiani  to  Wliite  Eulh. 
lfa«SC  Misslsaipijis  nhoulii   ret'eive  &nt  stlentian  ol'  all  iiuOer  my  charge.      Wbiiky 
contBimiiallug  iuSueuce  of  vicioaa  whiti^s  are  dotug  fearful  work  uniong  ihem. 


Of  the  I1llf^r<i,  QDcler  thin  h^nJ  it  ahonid  be  <ini'}.H-hilr<  wp  hnve  no  re^W  phyiidan,  I 
we  aeo'l  ntui  aliuuld  buve  oue.  *  Kepeat«<ll;  during  tlie  post  yenr  the  liven  r>t  em|j)»ju  ban 
been  in  great  peril.  h\)T  lh»  Indiaus,  Teacher  Wrcglil  has  kindly  taken  on  biro  ib«  bm^ 
of  acting  phyaidan.  dlspensitig  nuch  medlcinee  ne  a  uoD-profemiua*]  eniplOT^  cnn.  F«i 
thU  aerriee  and  their  medical  supplies  the  Indians  abuw  more  gratitui}*  thau  tat  alnumt  tiij- 
thing  die.  It  is  worth;  of  remark  that  their  '"  in«ll(HnB  men."  with  iboir  "povr-woiri"aii4 
"jugglvries,"  are  fast  loeing  tlieir  huld  upon  the  people.  Their  old  men  complain  Ihal  m 
yottng  men  are  In  training  to  pnrpetunte  ttils  form  of  aiiperstltioaa  heuthBiiisni — forini^il 
rattllr  it.  Qntsidere  little  realize  lire  buntluse  In  which  the  nnuuea  liare  been  held  tlinHi{h 
thi>  realtire  of  their  religion. 

The  geneml  heakh  of  the  people  h«i  h»en  hotter  thatt  [mt  yr^ar.  8ma)l-pox.  (o  trhieh  *n 
were  expusnl,  we  have  been  merairnlly  iMvnl  fruin.  The  vacolne  virnt  ts  all  Ifaal  ilie  Q<n- 
emnienl  ban  been  taxnl  fer.  Thn  labor  and  trouble  uf  in  use  hni  been  done  within  oarMlret. 
either  by  the  acting  physicinn  or  Ibe  Goveminfnt  interpreier. 


hiis  huen  a  itandiiig  ilem  in  agency  repnrte  for  several  years  puHt.  Our  poor  old  crafl 
has  Hually  ^ivea  out  entirely.  Uur  hay  is,  in  oinse  quo  live,  [u.duj  iilacked.  aome  of  It,  £> 
milea  away  Irom  the  agency.  To  at  f^l  meet  our  wants  a  steamboat  Hboultl  In  bnlll  thii 
very  fall.  When  the  lake  Is  open  we  can  only  reach  the  huusei  of  the  Indiana  with  aw 
leams  to  plow,  or  lake  lumbor  to  aasisl  them  in  buildiur,  by  the  use  uf  the  boat.  Wo  miui 
have  it,  or  not  do  half  what  we  might  and  qught  to  do  lor  tliein. 

In  conulasion  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  it  ia  the  dlclale  of  sound  aeoso  to  etTact  tbo  rv 
moval  of  the  Pillagers  and  settle  them  on  good  farmiug-lauds  aa  soon  as  tbiH  c*d  wlsiJy 
be  done.  But  the  eiperimenls  hitljerto  made  tieem  to  prove  that  a  wholeiale  tranifoi  M'  to 
numeroQB  a  people,  where  tboy  are  still  within  easy  reach  of  tWr  favorite  baniUa,  la  ptaetl- 
oally  nM  a  suucsea.  An  honest  effort  to  prepare  tlieir  miad*  for  sudh  a  removat  ka*  bMB 
my  Gonatant  aim.  The  destroctiou  of  crops  on  these  bettor  land*  by  granahopiiara  for  twa 
years  past  has  qnite  diHiu(?liued  Ibem  toward  eutb  a  leoiuvul,  siuiM'  nc  this  agoncy  Ibey  ban 
not  bi'en  troubled  in  this  way. 

The  nlientiun  of  Uie  Gnvernment  has  heretofore  heon  urptJ  l.i  M,,-  :.n(  .■!  .im  .,(  ilio  P;!. 
latTPra  to  bavn  somp  KU"d  lauda  rieared  und  broken  fur  ihsnj  ti...  .  li\  ■: .  i  .  ..;  J^,',:.  tb- 
Uovertiment  atipnlat»l  that  ^UU  acres  of  new  land  should  be  thos  made  ready  for  them.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  gross  fraud  was  practiced  on  them.  Not  more  than  half  of  whH 
was  stipulated  was  cleared  and  broken.  To  makeup  the  UOO  acres,  old,  worn-out  lands  wart 
measnrod  In.  Mow,  if  Congress  wonld  make  an  appropriation  anch  as  in  equity  is  doe  then 
for  unfulfilled  stipnlation  of  treaty  of  ISb^,  say  S:1,UL><J,  this  would  opeu  up  for  cnltivatioi 
new  rich  land.  Tbey  could  then  abandon  their  worn-out  gardens  and  hopefally  set  aboBl 
farming  in  earnest.  This  should  by  all  mpana  be  done.  It  would  not  interfere  with  mr 
essentially  delay  their  ultimate  removal  and  settlement  on  the  lands  adjoining  White  Eald 
reseivation  on  the  north,  selected  by  my  predecessor,  and  irhich  some  time  ago,  with  thisia 
view,  I  requested  might  be  withdrawn  from  market. 

Inaamucb  aa  I  am  credibly  informed  that  one  of  onr  visionary  Indiana,  with  the  evidsat 
intent  to  mvke  himself  a  great  man,  gravely  told  some  prominent  pablic  men  at  While 
Earth  recently  that  there  were  50  families  here  ready  and  desirous  to  be  removed  to  that  nt- 
ervation,  it  ia  my  duty  to  say  that  a  more  foolish  and  baseless  atory  could  hardly  have  bcea 
told.  I  really  do  not  know  a  single  family  thus  disposed.  But  with  generous  appropriatioot 
and  an  earueat  effurt  some  could  be  induced  to  go,  and  their  aucress  would  be  a  strong  ht- 
centive  to  others.  I  will  not  say  half  that  might  and  perhaps  ought  to  be  said,  lest  1  slrould 
be  suspected  of  not  being,  after  all,  in  sympathy  with  the  acheme  of  removal, 

MEC*PITtL*TION. 

On  the  score  of  debt,  we  ask  of  Congress  S2,000  for  clearing  and  breaking  land  and  for 
"  geneial  agricultural  purpoaea."  We  ask  Sl.CfAl  for  an  agency  physician  ;  we  ask  $tO0  Un 
a  new  steamboat,  using  old  machinery:  we  ask  $300  loget  logs  to  stock  onr  aaw-mill;  laJ 
lastly,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  we  ask  the  restoration  of  the  $500  Uken  onl  of  onr 
fund  for  educational  purposes :  and  that  all  mny  he  available  for  currenl  fiscal  year. 
Very  respectfully,  your  ohedienl  servant, 

HENRT  J.  KINO. 
Vaittd  Stata  Special  hdian  Jftnt. 

The  Commissioner  of  Ikdmn  Afkairs. 

e  among  this  people,  WM  with  as* 
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Office  op  the  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Rtd  Lake,  Afiiin.,  August  25,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  submit  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  affiiirs  at  this  agency. 

LOCATION  AND  POPULATION. 

This  reservation  is  abont  d5  miles  wide  by  115  lon(^,  havinf^  for  its  northern  boundary 
Rainy  Lake  River  and  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  its  Only  shipping-point  being  Detroit  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  100  miles  south. 

The  population  at  last  enrollment  was  1,191,  besides  about  18  whites  belonging  to  the 
families  or  the  employes. 

agriculture. 

This  reservation  contains  about  3,200,000  acres,  of  which  1,000,000  are  tillable,  the  re- 
maining portion  being  grazing,  wooded,  and  worthless.  The  timber  is  pine  with  consider- 
able bodies  of  hard  wood.  From  this  hard  wood  the  Indians  obtain  their  sugar;  the  soil  like- 
wise is  of  a  superior  quality  wherever  the  hard  wood  grows. 

The  crops  which  were  reported  one  year  ago  were  of  decided  utility,  not  only  here  but  to 
several  other  and  distant  points  and  agencies,  especially  at  White  Earth,  where,  owing  to 
loss  of  crop,  our  hardy  and  really  excellent  quality  of  corn  was  of  the  greatest  benefit,  both 
for  food  and  for  seed.  In  that  respect  this  agency  is  peculiarly  favored ;  a  failure  of  crops 
was  never  known  here.  The  crops  raised  by  the  Indians  are  about  as  follows :  Corn,  owing 
to  an  extremely  unfavorable  season,  only  5,000  bushels  ;  wheat,  175  bushels  ;  potatoes,  2,500 
bushels  ;  other  vegetables,  450  bushels  ;  hay,  250  tons  ;  maple-sugar,  40,000  pounds  ;  ber- 
ries, 300  buehels.  They  have  caught  650  barrels  of  fish,  $6,600  worth  of  furs,  and  woven 
750  yards  of  rush  matting. 

EDUCATION. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  so  good  a  degree  of  progress  in  this  iniportaot  field  of 
work.  Owing  to  the  enlightened  and  philanthropic  views  entertained  by  the  Indian  De- 
partment, and  the  assistance  rendered  by  it,  I  was  enabled  to  keep  in  operation  for  six  months 
in  the  last  year  a  boardin^'school^  at  least  in  part.  Some  ten  girls  were  taken  into  the  board- 
ing-house, where  they  were  quickly  changed  from  dirty,  ragged  little  savages,  uncouth,  wild, 
and  verminous,  to  clean,  neatly-clad  young  misses,  free  from  vermin,  attending  diligently  to 
their  studies  and  recitations  in  the  school-room,  and  just  as  diligently  and  neatly  doing 
housework,  and  knitting  or  sewing.  The  change  was  indeed  wonderful.  Unable  to  board 
and  keep  the  boys,  as  yet,  they  were  given  a  dinner  each  day  they  attended  school. 

I  deem  myself  fortunate  in  having"  secured  the  services  of  Miss  Mary  C.  Warren  as  teacher. 
She  has  had  several  years'  experience  in  such  schools,  and  is  master  of  both  languages,  which 
gives  her  very  decided  advantages  for  the  position  she  fills.  The  results  have  boon  very 
gratifying  under  the  circumstances,  and  when  the  new  boarding'house  is  opened — of  which 
more  particular  mention  will  be  made  under  the  head  of  *'  progress  " — all  the  signs  indicate 
a  full  and  successful  school. 

MORALITY. 

There  is  little  to  say  under  this  head,  no  great  change  being  perceptible  durio^::  the  year. 
While  the  Indians  are  far  from  perfection ;  are  addicted  to  polygamy,  liccntiounness,  gam- 
bling, loafing,  and  some  pilfering,  yet  they  are  superior  to  many  white  settlements  in  this — 
here  there  is  no  burglary,  highway-robbery,  murder,  riots,  or  strikes.  They  are  uiueh  more 
peaceable,  having  very  little  quarreling,  being  very' kind  to  the  sick,  and  fond  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

MISSIONARY   WORK. 

This  continued  as  last  year,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  F.  Spees,  until  last  January,  when  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Mission,  the  former  society  withdrew,  relinquishing  the  field  to  the  latter ;  whereupon 
Mr.  Specs  left,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  two  young  Indian  clergymen,  Revs.  F.  Smith 
and  Samuel  Madison,  wno  continue  to  labor  here,  although  the  latter  is  quite  low  with  pul- 
monary disease,  which  has  confined  him  to  the  house  for  two  months  past.  The  work  con- 
sists in  a  combined  Chippewa  and  English  service,  and  Sabbath-school,  besides  one  or  more 
evening  services  during  the  week.  Also  a  general  visitation  and  instruction  in  religious 
matters  at  their  homes.  Since  the  change  mentioned  above  there  have  been  of  Indians  bap- 
tized 1.3,  and  8  confirmed.  Others  are  expecting  to  receive  baptism  soon.  That  tried  friend 
of  the  Indian,  Bishop  Whipple,  visited  this  agency  recently,  and  expects  to  build  here  next 
season  a  church  and  parsonage.  The  Mission  have  already  expended  here  this  year  about 
81,000,  in  the  way  of  clothing,  seed,  hoes,  and  salaries  of  missionaries.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  Indians  desire  the  missionary  work  to  go  forward. 

CIVILIZATION  AND  PROGRESS,* 

Am(mg  evidences  of  progress  here  may  be  mentioned  the  increasing  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  chiefs,  braves,  and  others  to  engage  in  manual  labor,  which  is  traditionally 
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ddflrmding  to  a  man.  Kearlj  all  leem  anxious  to  ret  enployment,  and  will  woik  will 
for  prompt  pay,  bat,  living  **  from  hand  to  month/'  tneT  dare  not  do  mneh  for  thwwhiir 
in  the  war  m  cleanoff  up  and  cultiyatinff  new  land  and  wait  for  thdr  wagM  till  a  crap  Is 
raised.  This  is  one  of  the  most  serions  ohstaeles  to  rapid  progress.  About  thiaa  fauths  ^ 
ihem  wear  citixens'  dress,  and  all  woold  if  they  had  the  means.  They  desire  stock  and  am 
getting  a  moderate  amount  They  now  have  about  150  ponies,  S2  swiocr  wnd  90  head  el 
cattle.  They  have  cleared  up  considerable  land,  about  50  acres  of  new  land  hnTing  been 
broken  for  them  by  Government  teams  this  season. 

During  the  winter  the  miller,  with  his  help,  cut  and  skidded  over  100,000  feet  of  lags 
near  our  former  lumber-camp,  when,  owing  to  a  total  lack  of  snow  suitable  for  morfaig  loni 
he  wont  some  ten  miles  up  Mud  Creek — ^large  enough  to  drive  logs  down— «ad  ent  180,000 
foot  of  logs,  expecting  to  drive  ihem  down  to  the  lake  as  soon  as  the  ice  left,  but  owing  to 
said  lack  of  snow  there  was  a  resultant  lack  of  water,  and  it  was  not  until  henirj  raus 
!n  May  and  June  that  the  logs  could  be  driven  to  the  lake  and  boomed  at  our  dock.  Even 
then  a  furious  storm  broke  the  boom  and  scattered  the  logs.  All  these  nnlookod-fbr  and  nn- 
usual  events  made  our  lumber  much  more  expensive  than  in  former  yeam. 

But  persistent,  well-directed  efforts  will  ultimately  win ;  so,  after  meeting  all  tbeaa  difBcnl- 
ties,  I  am  hsppy  to  report  the  completion  in  good  condition  of  a  boarding-house  to  aeeonimo- 
^ate  the  pupns  of  our  school.  It  is  28  by  38  feet,  two  stories  hiffh,  the  upper  floor  doelgned 
for  a  dormitory  for  the  boys ;  a  wing,  24  by  33  feet,  one  story  hi^,  with  a  good  drylng^obn 
for  clothes  on  upper  floor ;  a  good  cellar.  The  house  is  well  plastered  and  haa  one  eontof 
punt  This  building  is  capable  of  accommodating  20  pupils — 10  of  each  sex— quite  com* 
fortably,  and  30  if  deemed  advisable.  In  this  school  the  boys  will  be  tanght  not  only  how 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  but  to  labor  at  the  different  kinds  of  farm  and  shop  work ;  where 
the  girls  will  be  taught  culinary  and  household  work  in  addition  to  their  books,  thus  BUtaiog 
ajportion  of  their  living.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  achieving  a  grand  beginnlnffin  the  way 
of^dvilizing  and  raising  to  the  plane  of  self-support  this  interesting  people.  We  mi^  not 
hope  to  wholly  civilise  the  elder  portion,  who  will  soon  pass  off  the  stage  of  action,  but  we 
may  do  much  toward  reclaiming  the  young,  who  will  in  a  fow  years  constitute  the  ruling 
element  I  apprehend  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  important  nchievaments 
gained  since  the  treaty  was  made. 

A  neat,  small  frame  house  has  been  nearly  completed  for  the  farmer,  and  a  similar  one  for  the 
carpenter.  The  Indians  have  built  about  040  rods  of  fairly  good  fence  to  protect  their  crops, 
thus  indirectly  fostering  their  individuality  in  relation  to  their  homes.  Several  new  booses 
<are  in  process  of  building  by  the  Indians. 

Dunng  the  year  there  have  been  sawed  1 17,000  feet  of  lumber,  53,000  shingles,  36,000 
feet  boards  planed,  and  B,000  feet  jointed.  There  have  been  ground  2,400  bushels  of  com 
and  34  bushels  of  wheat.  Tho  mill  is  now  in  active  operation,  cutting  out  lumber  for  the 
use  of  the  Indians. 

There  have  been  plowed  400  acres  of  old  ground,  and  50  acres  of  new  ground  broken  for 
the  ludiaus. 

AGENCY   BUILDINGS. 

There  are  the  following  good,  comfortable,  substantial  frame  building:  five  dwellin|^- 
houses,  two  schools,  one  schooUbouse,  one  boardiu^-house  ;  cue  water-power  saw  and  grist 
mill,  supplied  with  planer,  matcher,  edger,  and  circular-saws ;  one  warehouse,  one  office, 
cue  blacksmith's  shop  and  one  carpenter's  shop,  one  horse>barn,  one  common  bam,  one 
granary,  and  one  wagon-shed. 

SANITARY. 

From  tho  report  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Allen  I  glean  the  following  items :  Number  of  cases  treated 
during  the  year  1,3^,  with  8  deaths.  This  does  not  iuclude  putting  up  such  medicines  ss 
may  be  called  for.  Superstition  and  clamors  of  the  old  medicine-men,  whose  incomes  are 
threatened,  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  universal  use  of  white  man's  medication. 
The  physician  encounters  another  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  success  to  which 
he  aspires  in  the  way  of  interference  with  his  treatment  by  some  old  person  who  opposes  his 
plan,  preferring  at  the  least  a  slight  admixture  of  Indian  remedies  with  his.  The  diseases 
are  largely  scrofulous,  syphilitic,  cutaneous,  rheumatic,  and  pulmonary.  Their  habits  tend 
to  propagate  such  diseases.  Much  of  tho  time  their  diet  is  unfit  to  sustain  health.  All 
patients  desiring  or  needing  it  Skte  visited  at  their  homes.  The  physician  is  called  in  all 
emergencies,  and  in  severe  cases  of  sickue^ss  to  at  least  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  gravity  of 
the  disease  even  where  they  do  not  use  his  medicine.  A  hospital,  in  which  serluus  and 
chronic  ca.ses  could  be  under  the  eye  of  the  physician,  where  suitable  diet  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions could  be  had,  would  be  of  great  beuelit  to  this  people. 

SUGCiKhTIONS. 

Much  of  ihe  land  here  will  produce  good  wheat  in  fair  quautities,  as  has  been  fully  dem- 
onstrated, and  one  of  the  fondest  hopes  the  Indian  cherishes  is  for  tlour  to  eat ;  and  what  we 
now  most  urgently  need,  after  getting  into  successful  operation  the  boarding-school,  is  a 
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flouriDfr-mill,  in  connection  with  our  present  mill,  to  convert  the  Indians*  wheat  into  eood 
white  flonr.  Snch  a  mill  conld  be  procared  at  comparatively  little  expense,  and  would  oe  a 
powerful  incentive  to  work.  The  Indian  knows  he  can  raise  wheat  here ;  now,  if  he  could 
carry  a  sack  of  that  wheat  to  mill  and  g^et  it  made  into  nice  flour  he  would  feel  quite  will- 
ing^ to  work  to  clear  up  more  land  to  have  more  good  healthy  food.  At  present  much  of  the 
time  his  food  is  of  too  poor  a  quality  to  impart  much  strength,  hence  a  natural  distaste  for 
labor  on  account  of  weakness.  More  teams  are  also  needed  to  enable  them  to  work  their 
little  farms.  While  at  several  agencies  large  appropriations  have  been  made  for  purchase 
of  teams,  to  place  them  on  a  good  footing  ior  carrying  on  farm-work,  not  a  dollar  nas  been 
appropriated  to  this  people  for  such  purpose  outside  o?  the  amount  of  treaty  stipulations.  I 
would  respectfully  solicit  attention  to  this  matter. 

I  would  Hgain  urge  the  establishment  of  some  competent  legal  authority  to  take  cognizance 
of  and  punish  the  perpetration  of  crime  on  the  reservation.  The  Indian  needs  to  be  made 
amenable  to  law  like  other  people.  White  people  without  law  would  not  be  such  quiet 
people  as  these  Indians  are.  I  believe  the  best  and  most  influential  Indians  would  gladly 
welcome  and  support  a  proper  legal  authority. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  a  growing  love  for  civilized  ways,  including  labor  for  sus- 
teuance,  increased  area  cultivated,  gradual  improvement  in  manner  of  living,  with  a  good 
degrt'e  ef  order  and  qniet,  and  I  would  respectrully  ask  for  them  a  patient  hearing  if  a  com- 
mittee of  them  visit  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  extension  of  the  treaty  so 
soou  to  expire  by  limitation. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  M.  PRATT, 
United  States  Special  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Chippewa  Agency,  Minnesota, 

If'hUe  Earth,  August  28,  lb77. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  condition  ot 
the  Indians  nnder  my  charge. 

White  Earth  Indian  reservation  is  located  in  Northern  Minnesota,  in  latitude  47°  30', 
longitude  95^  .30^,  the  nearest  point  to  the  Northern  Pacific  liailroad  being  10  miles.  In 
area  it  contains  36  townsbips.  The  12  townships  on  the  west  side  are  a  beautiful  rolling 
prairie  of  deep  rich  loam,  with  clay  subsoil,  very  productive.  The  12  townships  through  the 
center  north  and  south  are  timber  and  prairie,  nicely  distributed  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  12  townsbips  on  the  east  side  are  sandy  ;  some  parts  are  covered  with  jack-pines  and 
others  well  timbered  with  a  good  quality  of  hard  and  soft  pines,  sufficient  for  all  future  use 
of  the  reserve.  The  reserv^ation  is  w^ell  watered  both  with  lakes  and  running  streams,  and 
has  abundant  mill  powers. 

condition. 

The  Indians  under  my  charge  are  the  Mississippi,  Otter  Tail  Pillager,  and  Pembina  Chip- 
veuas.  About  850  of  the  Mississippi  band  live  on  the  reserve  ;  and  about  450  Otter  Tail 
Villager  and  200  Pembina  Indians  make  it  their  home  here,  and  farm  some.  The  remainder 
of  the  2,894  Indians  under  my  charge  live  at  Mille  Lac  Lake,  Snake  River,  and  at  or  near 
Pembina.  A  few  roam  the  country  about  Gull  Lake  and  Otter  Tail  Lake.  Those  living  off* 
the  reservation  subsist  by  hunting,  fishing,  begging,  &c.  A  few  have  adopted  the  customs 
of  the  white  man,  and  work  in  the  lumber  and  woods  in  winter,  as  laborers  ;  but  the  most  of 
them  are  making  no  progress  toward  civilization.  All  of  these  ought  to  be  removed  to  this 
reservation. 

The  circumstances  of  those  living  on  the  reservation  are  very  good,  considering  their  con- 
dition when  removed  here  and  the  ravages  of  the  locust  for  the  past  two  years.  The  Otter 
Tail  Pillager  Indians,  who  settled  at  the  Wild  Rice  River  two  years  ago  this  fall,  have  done 
very  well.  They  have  had  no  assistance  since  the  first  year,  and  have  made  me  less  trouble 
than  any  other  Indians  on  the  reservation.   , 

The  Pembina  Indians,  who  were  settled  at  the  same  time  on  Wild  Rice  River,  six  miles 
below  the  Otter  Tail  Pillagers,  have  done  comparatively  nothing.  They  have  traveled  to  Pem- 
bina and  back  each  season,  have  disposed  of  over  one-half  of  the  cattle  given  them  by  the 
Government  either  by  selling  or  killing  them,  and  have  traded  ofl'nearlv  all  their  new  wagons 
tor  old  ones.  It  is  very  hard  to  do  anything  with  them.  They  should  be  made  not  only  to 
settle  on  the  reservation,  but  also  to  remain  on  the  reservation  or  receive  no  annuity. 

The  Mississippi  Indians  have  done  well.   About  200  families  are  living  in  good  and  com 

a^i 
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fortsblo  hollies,  nnd  are  tiirmliif;  more  or  less.     I  think  I  cah  ROhfelj^  sar  th&l  if  Ibi  piu- 
boppcti  bsi]  k«pt  awajr  Iriim  the  retervo.  one-balf  or  more  of  lUe  lodi&ua  on  thi*  mK- 
vatioa  wouIO  to-ilnf  bare  been  *otf-4up]>UTtin(c  by  nam 
them  havu  I'urniluro  anr1  thiu^s  to  make  them  ~      '' — ' 
pernoDB.  luiJ  kco|)  their  houBeii  neat  audoleun 

Th*ir  hnbita  are  jooli.    They  are  as  indnatrioua  >k  any  people  who  h«TW  hod  no  ImUH    i 
oppoitnoilir  lo  Warn,  aud  onlti»ale  a  pride  lo  ki<x]  in  indnalry  and  civilited  arts.   Tbrj  B»    1 
luclioed  to  live  peaoeabiy  with  rII  iniinlcind.  and  would  have  no  trouble  and  maltv  note.  If 
It  iTOte  not  for  a  few  desl^^ning  and  raiacbief-iaabiiig  poopla  living  amoof;  ibem. 

Tbeir  progreix  iIiitiuR  the  paat  year  has  been  very  marked.  conflidorinK  all  tLinc*  ibrT 
buve  had  to  contnud  with.  Laal  year  the'r  crop  was  out  off  by  graashoppers.  but  tbk  iH 
not  di«'ourag[<  them.  Tlivy  broke  wore  laud,  plowed  and  sowed,  got  out  fencing,  and  niUrpd 
their  ijcldii.  This  year  tbeir  crop  wM  partially  and  in  some  inatancos  nhollj  dMlroTfd  if 
the  boppara ;  itill  they  are  not  diaconraifed,  but  have  broken  more  bind  >nil  ImMd  llur 
nest  year.  and.  If  they  can  ^taeed,  will  plant  laore  next  year  than  oVBTbttfan.  Tbtf  ban  i 
Itamcd  how  la  do  nearly  BlTklDda  of  farm  labor,  do  tbeir  own  brt«kiit;,  and  do  llw^: 
1  do  tbeir  own  plowing  aud  aeeding.  Many  can  cradle  grain  as  well  u  n  white  nuut.  A* 
a  grneral  rale  the  Indian  btk.  no  id^a  of  economy.  Many,  howovar.  are  Ivanting  ''M  U; 
'.         by  for  a  rainy  day," 

This  year  they  are  mote  bai'kward  with  their  haying'tban  usual.  On  July  17.  about  iba 
tiine  they  generally  begin  haying,  a  "  graod  couiioil  "  was  couvcDcd  here,  which  pttfcctly 
doinomlised  nearly  l&U  of  ibe  Indiana,  and  kept  thaui  ftom  (belt  hay-making  and  otbir 
work.  Councils  of  all  kiuda  have  a  decidedly  bad  edi-ct  on  the  Indiana,  and  aro  pnoilnanS' 
menls  of  civiliiation.  All  tbeir  old  habit*  and  cnatoms  ire  revived  to  a  certain  uifUL 
They  become  uneasy  and  discontented  in  their  hope  and  anilely  for  aomctbing  bBlMr,  aal  i 
I       it  is  three  or  foui  weeks  before  the  eflecl  wears  aft  aaJ  they  got  ni^ttlcd  again  at  llulrK^^H 

"  LIVILIZATIOS   .tsn   SlIfir.EBTI0S9,  ^^ 

I'ide  report  of  last  year.  1 

I  had.  during  the  past  year,  eigbl  tuoDtha'  school  ;  employird  most  of  the  time  fbntuatt 
ers,  one  mala  mid  three  IViuhIb.  Tbe  largest  alleridaiipe  during  any  one  month  wa*  IIJL 
and  the  largest  avernee  attendance  was  iH  fur  each  of  two  moiitba.  This  year  I  had  «aly 
tbe  one  boarding  and  day  school,  while  last  year  I  had  the  boarding  and  day  schoal  sad 
another  day-school  in  adiltlion.  I  bad  an  average  of  75  boarding  scholara  for  each  of  il* 
eight  montha.  These  were  nut  only  boarded,  but  clothed  also.  The  total  expense  of  nni- 
ning  tbe  acbool  was  94.6(^6.^,  nbicb  amount  is  a  treaty  appropriation.  Tbe  school  ws*  in 
sen»ion  eight  mouths,  or  thiny-four  and  a  half  weeks.  From  tbin  It  is  clearly  seen  that  tt* 
entire  exiwnae,  per  week,  fur  board,  clothes,  tuition,  Ac,  for  each  scholar,  is  covered  by  tba 
sum  of  $l.rtll,  or  a  tnSe  over  $1.80.  The  teachers'  salartea  and  every  expense  incidnil  U 
such  a  school  are  included  in  the  above.  During  the  time  school  was  in  session  14»  childim  , 
participawd  in  the  school,  of  which  7*4  were  boys  and  the  remaining  70  girbi.  Tbe  daily 
attendance  for  each  monib  was  65,  Twenty  scholars  did  not  learn  the  school  from  tbe  line  ' 
it  began  until  ll  closed,  not  niiaaing  a  single  day  of  school,  and  fnll  aa  many  as  45  c^  aff 
misa  oue  week  of  school.   The  average  nionlbly  attendance  was  about  9U. 

For  further  information  regarding  school,  dally  rontine,  &.c,,  cidc  school  snperiuIenJenl'i 
report  for  M  ay,  1877. 
'  KELHlJOrs. 

The  mission  of  the  Protestant  Ejiiscopal  Church  is  under  the  ciiarge  of  the  Rev,  J.  i. 
OlISllsii.  He  doea  tbe  missionary  work  in  general,  while  the  Rev.  Em-nie-gab-buwb  in  rtc- 
tor  of  the  cburcb  tjaini  Culiimba,  where  be  oSiciates  in  Cbipprwa.  and  baa  a  gooil  confrr- 
gation  twice  each  Lord's  day.  The  number  of  church- members  is  1230  malaa  andM 
females. 

Tbe  Episcopal  Church  has  donated  during  the  year  as  follows :  For  educating  four  yotmc      i 
men  for  tbe  miuiHlry.  (1)711 :  lor  pay  of  blacksmith  and  carpenter  for  doing  It^iuia'  wort. 
9I1I^.'J4  :  fur  support  of  hospital  and  other  purpose,  So.JUG.M. 

Tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  had  one  missionary  hero.     I  called  to  get  the  *talt>ti<i      I 
of  bis  church,  but  was  unable  to  get  acy  ;  was  referred  to  Bishop  Seidenbtuh  for  tlie  auao'- 
ical  strength  of  the  church  here,  and  to  Qeneral  Swing,  Roman  Catholic  coiomiuiaiwi  M 
Wasbiogton.  D.  C,  for  Ihr  amount  of  luonev,  itc.  sent  here  hy  the  Roman  Calboltc  Chiutb 
for  missionary  purposes  :  and  for  the  ivant  of  time  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  sIstiiCici- 
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WORK  OP  PAST  TEAR. 

During^  the  past  jear  the  GovernmeDt  has  cultirated  60  acres  ;  the  Indians  1,402  acres. 
There  are  nnder  fence  4,103  acres  ;  broken  this  year  by  Indians,  106  acres;  rods  of  fence 
bnilt  by  Indians,  4,755.  The  Indians  .have  cut  and  hauled  to  the  river  and  run  to  the  mill 
about  ^90,000  feet  of  dead  pine,  which  was  ffoinff  to  waste.  This  will  be  sawed  into  lumber 
for  fencinfi^  and  house-building^.  I  visited  nearly  eveir  farmer  myself  and  estimated  his 
frmvrmg  crop,  and  also  took  an  invoice  of  the  number  of  acres  each  person  had  under  culti- 
vation, and  the  amount  of  stock,  and  the  present  condition  of  each  one.  (See  statistical 
report. ) 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS  STOWE, 
Untied  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont.,  August  1,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Indians 
mnder  my  supervision : 

Early  in  November  last  the  agency  was  removed  from  the  Teton  River  to  the  buildings 
fbat  had  during  the  summer  been  preparing  on  Badger  Creek,  within  the  new  boundary  of 
the  reservation.  Every  exertion  was  miide  to  complete  and  make  habitable  the  building^ 
before  the  winter  closed  on  us,  but  only  with  partial  success.  The  valley  in  which  they  are 
situated  is  of  limited  extent,  not  more  than  one  thousand  acres,  about  one-fourth  of  which 
oulv  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  for  cattle-raising  it  is  unsuited,  the  hilly  surroundings 
making  herding  difficult ;  indeed,  why  the  site  was  chosen  when  so  many  much  better  were 
all  around,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

During  the  winter,  preparations  were  made  for  fencing,  by  cutting  and  bringing  down 
poles  from  the  mountains,  cutting  off  the  bnish,  and  clearing  the  g^und  for  plowing ;  in 
the  latter  work  the  Indians,  men  and  women,  engaged  with  commendable  industry.  It 
being  the  first  labor  of  any  kind  they  had  ever  done  for  the  agency,  I  gave  them  every  en- 
couragement, bad  meals  prepared  for  them,  and  did  not  make  their  tasks  heavy.  In  making 
the  irrigating-ditch  they  also  gave  eflicient  assistance. 

The  interest  the  Indians  took  in  the  planting  and  sowing  of  the  agency-farm  was  great. 
They  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  sort  before.  Some  of  the  chiefs  requested  to  be  allowed, 
with  their  own  hands,  to  put  8ome  of  the  seeds  in  the  ground  that  they  might  watch  their 
progress  with  more  interest.  Nearly  one  hundred  acres  have  been  fenced  and  cleared,  and 
twenty  put  under  crop,  potatoes,  turnips,  pease,  carrots,  &c.,  all  at  this  date  presenting  a 
healthy  growth  and  giving  promise  of  an  abundant  yield. 

Preparations  are  nearly  completed  to  make  such  additions  to  the  buildings  as  are  neces- 
sary for  comfort  and  convenience  during  the  winter.  Timber  has  been  cut  in  the  mountains, 
and  the  river  utilized  for  its  conveyance  down.  Before  winter,  it  is  expected  the  value  of 
the  buildings  for  agency  purposes  will  be  doubled,  by  the  labor  of  the  employes  and  Indian 
assistants,  without  any  special  aid  from  the  Department  beyond  a  small  amount  for  the  nec- 
essary hardware. 

I  am  gratified  in  reporting  the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  school.  An  uninterrupted 
sension  was  held  from  the  end  of  November  until  the  end  of  June.  A  short  vacation  was 
then  given.  Now  the  new  session  has  opened  with  an  additional  teacher  and  increased 
interest  and  attendance.  The  progress  was  as  8tea<ly  and  marked  as  could  have  been  looked 
for  from  the  same  number  of  wnite  children  ;  their  aptitude  was  e<inal,  their  docility  greater ; 
perhaps  the  application  not  so  good  ;  their  parents,  as  a  rule,  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
the  school  and  aid  in  the  steady  attendance  of  the  children. 

There  is  a  reluctance  in  both  children  and  adults  to  speak  the  English  words  they  know, 
arising,  I  think,  from  their  fear  of  mispronunciation  and  being  laughed  at.  They  laugh 
immoderately  at  our  mistakes  in  Piegan.  It  is  hoped  this  difiiculty  will  disappear  under  the 
influence  of  encouragement  and  kindness. 

A  Sabbath-school  was  organized  in  December,  and  has  been  in  steady  operation  since. 
The  interest  in  the  exercises  is  manifest ;  the  hymns  are  very  popular.  The  attendance  is  not 
confined  to  children  only.  From  the  opening  adults  were  invited.  I  have  often  been  de- 
lighted by  hearing  the  squaws,  when  in  the  brush  cutting  fire-wood,  enliven  their  toil  by 
singing  our  Sabbath-school  tunes;  and  special  care  has  been  taken  to  give  suitable  religious 
instructions.  The  Decalogue  and  the  sweet  teachings  of  the  "Gahlean  King,"  with  an 
occasional  brief  notice  of  some  scripture  hero,  have  been  subjects.  A  Sabbath  forenoon 
service  has  also  been  kept  up  with  much  regularity,  and  has  been  well  attended^by  both 
employes  and  Indians. 

These  tribes  do  not  appear  wedded  to  any  superstitious  heathen  practices ;  are  losing  faith 
in  their  *' medicine- men"  and  their  teachings,  and  present  a  favorable  opening  for  the  Prot- 
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eatant  missionary.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  and  prayed  for  that  some  of  oitr  laive  tnMfmtf 
societies,  who  do  so  moch  for  China  and  India,  would  send  some  laborers  mto  tUs  WNt 
promising  field. 

The  orderly  and  peaceable  conduct  of  these  tribes,  as  formerly  reported,  oontinnsi.  Ths 
winter  hunt  of  the  ouffiilo  was  not  so  productive  as  the  one  before,  only  about  oaa-thiid  Iks 
unmber  of  robes  bein|f  talcen.  They  are  now  absent  on  the  anmmer  hnnt,  and  the  wind  is 
sent  here  that  buffalo  is  plenty,  and  they  are  making  abundance  of  dried  meat. 

There  has  been  during  the  year  very  little  crime,  only  two  cases  of  Tiolent  death,  bolk 
squaws,  one  shot  by  her  husband  in  a  quarrel,  the  other  by  the  accidental  disehans  of  i 
rifle  in  the  lodge.  Both  cases  were  properly  investigated  and  judidally  passed  on.  XesMr 
offenses  are  very  few ;  no  drunkenness,  and,  owing  to  the  constant  TigUanoa  of  our  asiiTe 
police,  (or  soldier  band,)  the  whisky-dealer  has  disappeared. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  prevail  even  on  the  more  sensible  and  reflecting  portion  to  give  up  tMr 
nomadic  life  and  settle  down  to  farm  or  raise  cattle.  They  admit  the  time  approaches  ftit 
when  the  buffiilo  will  disappear,  but  until  then  the  excitement  of  the  chaae  and  tin  nolioa 
that  labor  is  only  for  women  will  prevent  the  change  to  a  more  certain  and  dvilliBd  Hfk 
Some  of  the  headmen  have,  however,  taken  steps  looking  to  a  change,  and  are  trading  Asir 
ponies  for  homed  cattle,  and  talking  of  selecting  locations  and  usking  help  to  build  eaUai, 
which  of  course  at  the  proper  time  will  be  glad^  afforded.' 

I  have  requested  the  chiefs  to  select  me  three  youths,  who  must  willingly  eomai  notbt 
coerced,  to  stay  a  year  at  the  agency,  one  to  be  taught  by  the  former,  one  bj  the  eaqieoltf, 
and  the  third  by  the  blacksmith,  a  proper  portion  of  their  time  to  be  given  to  tlie  aebeoL  I 
have  received  the  replj  that  the  proposal  was  good,  but  the  boys  have  not  at  yat  bean  iiet 

The  sanitary  conmtion  has  been  cfood  beyond  common,  no  diseases  but  of  oidinarr  Ijpi, 
and  easily  controlled.  In  spring  there  was  an  alarm  raised  abont  small-poz.  Adutaasd 
children  came  in  crowds  for  vaccination,  and  were  property  attended  to.  H^>pity»ttsts 
single  case  of  the  disease  occurred. 

The  ancient  burial  practice  was  to  put  the  bodies  of  men  in  robes,  sewed  up,  and  futsaail 
high  up  in  trees ;  the  bodies  of  squaws  and  children  were  left  in  the  brush,  whera  thay  mn 
speedily  devoured  by  wolves  and  other  animals.  This  barbarous  practice  I  ezeitBd  mr 
influence  to  break  up.  There  is  a  neatl v-fenced  burial-lot  near  the  agency,  and  all  who  diaa 
anywhere  near  I  required  to  be  interred  there,  always  furnishing  a  coffin,  and  with  the  eU- 
dren  of  the  school  and  the  employes  forming  a  procession,  andat  the  grave  having  a fadtf 
service  of  singing  and  prayer.  I  tried  to  impress  on  them  the  superiority  of  thia  method  ai 
compared  with  theirs,  with,  I  hope,  some  success.  It  was  sad  to  near  the  reqnest  aometiii 
for  nie  not  to  bury  them  so  deep,  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  get  ont,  yet  tt  was  sa 
avowal  of  their  full  faith  in  a  resurrection.  A  girl  twelve  years  old,  who  had  attended  onr 
school  a  short  time  and  witnessed  our  mode  of  burial,  died  at  camp,  five  days'  journey  off. 
Ifer  last  request  of  her  father  was  that  her  body  might  be  taken  to  her  white  father  for  in- 
terment after  our  mode  iu  the  burial-lot.  The  Indian  faithfully  complied  with  her  request, 
and  she  was  interred  with  our  usual  service,  as  she  wished. 

In  reviewing  the  procuress  made  by  these  Indians  since  my  arrival,  I  have  every  reason  to 
feel  much  gratified,  and  believe  that  with  proper  management  they  can  soon  be  made  self* 
supporting. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  YOUNG. 
United  States  JiuliaM  A^enL 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaiks. 


Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  August  17, 1877. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  affaim 
at  this  agency.  Having  assumed  charge  on  the  l^Uh  of  last  month,  and  been  necessarilj 
absent  on  public  business  a  considerable  portion  of  the  intervening  time,  it  will  be  impo** 
siblo  for  me  to  make  either  a  full  or  a  satisfactory  report.  The  records  of  the  office  are  vety 
meager,  and  in  many  instances,  I  regret  to  say,  wholly  unreliable,  at  least  so  far  as  relates 
to  statistics.  The  census  shows  about  3,300  Indians  of  the  Mountain  and  River  Crows  that 
properly  belong  to  this  agency. 

The  agency  is  located  on  Rosebud  Creek,  about  15  miles  from  the  Yellowstone,  in  a  south- 
erl  J  direction,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  could  scarcely,  all  things  considered,  have  been  located 
ill  a  more  unfavorable  position.  Just  as  good  water  could  have  been  jfound,  much  better 
soil,  and  more  arable  pasture  and  hay  land  could  have  been  secured  in  many  paris  of  the 
reservation.  In  winter  the  snow  covers  the  ground,  feed  is  scarce  for  the  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  agency,  and  for  the  ponies  of  the  Indians,  while  in  many  parts  of  the  large  reser- 
vation but  little  snow  remains  on  the  ground  during  winter.  To  reach  the  agency,  either  the 
Yellowstone  must  be  crossed,  or  the  Stillwater,  Boulder,  or  Bridger,  three  rapid  mountaio- 
torrents,  very  dangerous  when  swollen  with  melting  snows  or  nUed  with]  floating  ioe;  sod 
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nWonly  dan^roas  to  life  and  property,  but  making  transportation  very  expensive  for  all 
supplies  and  for  all  employes.  The  present  site  has  not  one  advanta^  over  tne  old  agency, 
and  it  has  a  gpreat  many  disadvantages  that  were  not  found  there. 

THE  BUILDINGS, 

though  not  well  planned,  nor  properly  constructed  nor  completed,  are  comfortable,  and  per- 
haps the  best  that  could  be  provided  with  the  means  at  disposal  and  the  experience  of  those 
who  constructed  them.  Half  the  amount  expended  at  the  old  agency  would  have  made 
more  comfort,  more  profit,  and  would  in  every  respect  have  been  better  for  the  Indians  and 
the  Government. 

THE  CONDITION 

of  these  Indians  differs  but  little  from  all  the  wild  tribes  of  the  mountains,  who  know  noth- 
ing of  the  restraints  of  civilization,  except  that  they  have  for  many  years  been  friendly  to 
the  whites.  They  boast  in  all  their  talks  and  speeches  that  they  have  never  ''shed  a  drop 
of  white  men's  blood,'*  and  those  who  know  tnem  best  believe  them  entitled  to  the  honor 
they  claim,  except,  perhaps,  some  renegade  Indian  who  may  have  attached  himself  to  their 
enemies.  Of  course  they  are  savages  untamed,  and  wild  as  their  mountains,  ravines,  and 
streams.  They  seem  to  copy  and  keep  all  the  vices  of  the  white  men  and  but  few  of  their 
virtues.  Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  the  Crow  tribes  is  the  almost  perfect  disregard  of 
marital  rights.  Polygamy  is  common,  a  man  taking  all  the  wives  that  he  can  support,  and, 
in  their  language,  ''throwing  them  away"  at  pleasure.  But  this  is  not, unfortunately,  the 
worst  phase  of  this  crime  against  nature  that  exists  among  them.  They  consider  adultery 
no  crime,  and  of  course  for  its  commission  there  is  no  punishment  except  what  nature 
inflicts,  and  this  is  meted  out  to  them  in  the  most  fearful  bodily  disease  of  which  the  mind 
can  conceive,  and  which  threatens  to  destroy  the  whole  tribe,  and  requires  more  medical 
treatment  than  all  other  ailments  combined.  This  disease  has  been  engendered  by  contact 
with  the  whites,  and  in  almost  all  cases  by  the  soldiers  that  have  been  in  the  field  with  them, 
or  who  have  been  quartered  in  the  vicinity  of  their  camps. 

GAME  AND  HUNTING-GROUNDS. 

The  Indian  subsists  principally,  when  left  to  his  own  resources,  on  wild  game,  the  buf- 
falo, deer,  elk,  antelope,  (&c.,  but  his  hunting-grounds  are  becoming  more  circumscribed 
every  year,  and  the  more  thoughtful,  and  the  principal  men  of  the  tribes,  begin  to  comprehend 
that  they  must  look  to  some  other  source  for  supplies.  But  little  has  been  done  to  teach 
them  to  till  the  soil,  or  provide  herds  for  their  sustenance,  but  the  present  seems  to  be  a  very 
propitious  time  to  make  a  beginning  in  this  diection.  A  very  few  of  them  are  willing  to 
work,  and  as  soon  as  they  commence  they  become  quite  industrious  and  ambitious  to  learn. 
They  are  very  fond  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  a  few  of  them  profess  to  be  willing  to 
cultivate  them. 

FARMING. 

But  little  work  1ms  been  done  at  the  new  agency  by  way  of  farming,  but  enough  to 
show  that  the  finest  wheat  and  oats  can  be  raised  ;  and  com  for  '*  roasting  ears  **  could  be 
raised  in  great  perfection,  and  some  years,  like  the  present  one,  it  would  come  to  maturity; 
and  most  kinds  of  vegetables  grow  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  to  a  very  large  size.  The 
land  has  of  course  to  be  irrigated,  but  the  rapid  fall  of  mountain-streams  renders  this  com- 
paratively easy,  and  very  certain  in  its  results.  About  60  acres  have  been  fenced,  equally 
divided  between  pasturage  and  tillage  land,  and  about  15  acres  have  been  plowed.  Late 
planting  and  sowing,  with  grasshoppers,  rendered  this  almost  valueless,  but  results  showed 
that  with  ordinary  care  good  crops  could  be  raised.  Water  for  irrigation  should  be  brought 
in  from  the  Rosebud  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  about  two  miles  above  the  agency,  and  with 
this  ditch  some  four  or  five  hundred  acres  could  be  irrigated.  A  portion  ot  this  should  be 
divided  up  into  small  lots  of  five  and  ten  acres,  or  less,  as  much  as  any  Indian  will  cultivate, 
and  with  instructions  from  the  farmer,  and  occasional  assistance,  a  good  crop  might  be  raised ; 
and  this  fact  once  established,  in  my  opinion  would  induce  the  older  Indians  and  their  squaws 
to  cultivate  the  soil  instead  of  going  on  the  summer  hunt.  There  will  be  many  failures, 
and  there  must  be  "line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept;"  but  patient,  energetic  per- 
sistence will  brinff  many  to  leave  their  wandering  life. 

THE  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CROWS. 

If  an  Indian's  word  can  be  taken  for  anything,  or  if  he  can  be  judged  by  his  acts,  I  believe 
that  the  disposition  of  the  Crows  is  of  the  most  friendly  and  loyal  character.  They  have 
gone  out  as  scouts  with  different  Army  officers  in  large  numbers,  and  have  been  very  efficient 
in  fighting  the  Sioux  and  the  Nez  Perc6s.     Although  friendly  with  the  latter  tribe,  they 
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c  are  tbe  fnends  of  the  wUIW  iubd  aaA  of  the  Hez  Pero^,  but  we  Sgbt 


and  if  tlie  Sex  Perc^  Ggbt  tbe  white  m>D,  Iben  liiej  a,T»  aalMpT  i 
our  frieudH.  and  we  nill  fight  tbem."  This  stead j,  aai form  friflndship,  wbeo  deptf^tl^  \ 
fraud  of  their  anuuitiea  for  one  year,  is  worthy  of  the  bigliesl  —  l.  .^.  _ 

SCHOOLS, 

The  school  has  not  accomplished  all  tbat  it  was  Lopeil  ilwoalil  dErin^  th«  pasi  jrmi.  Tbo 
conjpensalioQ  lb  bo  saial!  that  but  few  tpachers  of  abilit;  and  who  are  aJaplcd  lo  lb*  wurt 
can  be  secured.  It  requires  peculiar  tact,  patience,  and  energy  of  character  to  be  aamHfnli 
aud  when  tbe  fact  Is  kuowu  Ibat  the  cost  of  living  U  double  what  it  is  in  tbe  States,  lb*p*j 
is  small  indeed.  The  Dumber  uow  alleuding  is  large  aod  conatanlly  iucretuiDg.  auJ  u 
assistant  teacher  nill  soon  be  required  to  meat  the  deniauds  of  the  school. 

TUG  HOME. 

This  iustilulioD  Is  fur  iho  cure  and  civilization  of  orphans  tielougiug  Ui  tbe  IrilKi.    ll  'a 

Presided  over  by  tbe  matruo.aud  habits  of  order  and  cieaiiliueas  are  taught  the  childiM. 
'hey  are  required  to  live  in  the  house,  to  dross  litte  the  i\'hileE,  and,  b««ides,  are  t»ughl  Unb 
douivslic  work,  and  the  g^t^»  am  taught  I<i  moke  (heir  own  dresses.  Tlie  building  iu  whldi 
the  home  is  located  is  entirely  too  small  and  very  inconvenient.  A  builditJg  ■bould  !)• 
erecled  suitable  for  Ihe  requirements  of  aooh  ai  '"  '---■■- 


Frooi  my  lonj;  geneial  acquulnluoce  « illi  tbe  luclinii?  and  IVain  what  I  gather  liulc  la  llu> 
brief  period  1  have  hecn  among  them  at  this  agvncy,  I  am  ooufident  that  wb»U:ve>  ii  doni 
for  the  Indians  will  be  in  a  great  uietuure  nccomplubed  Ibroujtb  tlin  tf^ocj  of  ibe  aquawi. 
The  Indian  likes  bis  ease  and  comfort  as  well  as  tbe  while  oiiul.  lie  bos  the  toalc  I0  admin 
and  Bppieciate«  clean  lodge  and  well-cookod  food,  Tbe  squaws  who  have  been  edaoaud 
■t  the  different  ^nciei,  at  boinee  or  similar  institutions,  are  far  superior  in  tliolr  domcoic 
habits  Id  those  who  have  been  brought  up  In  camps,  and  they  are  luore  aonght  for  by  tks 
males,  and  have  a  greater  influeiice  than  their  wild,  untamed  nistpra.  Tbe  home,  if  proptriy 
coudiicted,  n-ould  develop  and  utilise  tlieir  good  biKuenceB,  and  alincwl  uiiconstioualy  taix 
the  slandard  ol'civlljiutiuu  ainonu  tliom. 

CIIRISTIAH   IKFLUENCE. 

denomination  nominally  has  tbe  n    ^  ..._.. 

more  than  tlis  nomination  of  an  agent,  although  none  but  men  and  women  of  ^ood  hkhiI 
character  are  employed,  and  if  pOHsible  religious  people,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  thoM 
belonging  to  tbe  deoomination  iGpreBeoted,  But  after  a  gootl  moral  cliiracCer,  adaptation  is 
the  next  great  requisite.  Memheiship  in  any  Christian  church  does  not  qualify  a  man  for 
the  position  of  farmer  or  butcher,  or  herder  or  blacksmith,  A  man  may  have  every  raqoisile 
for  church- members  hip,  and  not  one  for  the  peculiar,  perplexing,  and  uosaUsfactory  wotk 
that  is  required  of  all  employes  at  an  Indian  agency. 

Tbe  responsibility  involved  iu  the  coonlant  caie  of  almoat  four  thousand  men,  women,  ud 
children,  especially  in  the  present  troublesome  and  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  at  this  placa, 


small;  and  to  assure  success  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  each  den 


should  do  something  by  way  of  missionary  work  to  help  these  wild,  untutored  m 
mountains  to  a  belter  life. 

The  Com  MISSION  Ell  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Officf.  of  Flathead  Agekcv. 

Montana  territory,  Auguil\3,l€Ti- 
Sir  :  In  compliance  wiib  instructions  contained  in  a  letter  from  your  ofTice,  dated  July 
10,  1^7,  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  ibis,  my  liist  annual  report,  and  in  doing  so,  11 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  stale  that  notwilbslandlng  tbe  fears  and  predictions  of  the  patpte 

S:enerally  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  have  remained  falA- 
ul  and  friendly  to  the  whites,  although  their  relatives  and  allies,  the  Nei  Ferc^  baT«1)eM 
on  tbe  war-path  and  marched  in  triumph  through  tbe  Territoij  wilhln  a  few  milM  of  tU 
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«g&cy,  when  tbej  seot  their  ninnera  and  scouts  to  try  to  seduce  the  reservation  Indians  to 
join  their  cause.  But,  thanks  to  the  activity  of  the  chiefs,  to  the  religions  and  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  fathers  in  charge  of  Saint  Ignatius  and  Saint  Mary's  missions,  and  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  Indians  themselves,  they  not  onlv  refrained  from  joining  their  ancient  allies,  the 
Kez  Percys,  but  they  gave  them  warning  that  if  an  ontrage  was  committed,  either  to  the 

Sirson  or  property  of  any  settler  of  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  in  their  retreat  before  General 
o ward's  advancing  troops,  they  would  immediately  make  war  upon  them ;  and  to  this  wor- 
thy action  of  CharloB,  the  non>treaty  Flathead  chief,  and  the  cniefii  and  headmen  of  this 
iBservation,  do  the  white  settlers  of  tJie  Bitter  Root  Valley  owe  their  preservation  of  life  and 
property  during  those  trying  days.    The  Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation  are  the 
confederated  tribes  of  Flatheads,  Upper  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  Kootenais. 

THE  FLATHEADS, 

as  a  tribe,  are  not  surpassed  bv  any  Indians  I  know  of  in  intelligence,  civilization,  and 
disposition  of  kindness  and  good-will  toward  the  whites.  Under  the  Garfield  agreement  of 
August  27,  1872,  a  few  families  (not  over  twenty)  were  induced  to  remove  from  the  Bitter 
Root  Valley  and  settle  in  close  proximity  to  this  agency,  under  the  chieftainship  of  Arlee, 
second  chief  of  the  tribe,  who  signed  the  agreement,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the 
balance  of  the  tribe  would  soon  follow  ;  but  Charlos,  the  son  of  Victor,  and  hereditary  chief 
of  the  tribe,  chose  not  to  sign  the  agreement,  and  still  resides  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley, 
M'bere  he  cultivates  the  soil  and  refuses  to  leave  the  home  of  his  fathers.  The  whole  Flat- 
bead  tribe,  consisting  of  nearly  four  hundred  souls,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  families 
who  removed  to  this  agency,  adhere  to  Charlos  and  follow  his  fortunes,  choosing  rather  to 
eke  out  a  livelihood  by  their  own  exertions  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  venerated  chief  than 
to  accept  the  bounty  of  the  Government  and  leave  their  homes.  The  Flathead  families  who 
reside  at  the  agency  are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  as  the  $5,000  annually  appropriated 
to  the  tribe,  under  the  conditions  of  the  Garfield  agreement,  is  paid  wholly  to  them,  and  is 
generally  expended  in  improvements,  and  in  purchasing  stock. 

THE  KOOTENAIS. 

It  is  a  pleasant  duty  for  me  to  inform  you  of  the  advance  of  the  Kootenais,  consisting  of 
about  olb  souls,  settled  on  the  Jocko  reservation,  a  tribe  hitherto  reported  as  a  laz}'.  thrift- 
less set.  This  year  six  families  of  that  tribe  have  entered  upon  civilizing  pursuits,  and 
have  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  onions,  turnips,  &c.  Tbo  tribe  also  owns 
100  bead  of  boniea  stock  and  300  he^d  of  horses.  These  poor  people,  above  all  others  on 
i^'is  reservation,  need  encouragement  and  assistance,  as  thev  are  furnished  with  hardly  any 
implements  of  labor  worth  speaking  of.  A  few  weeks  ago  Kneas,  the  Kootenai  chief,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  better  respected  and  has  more  influence  among  his  people  than  any  other 
chief  on  the  reservation,  purchased  for  the  use  of  his  tribe  a  mowing  and  reaping  machine 
and  a  set  of  blacksmith's  tools,  pledging  in  payment  the  money  coming  to  him  from  Gov- 
ernment for  the  next  two  quarters  as  chief  of  the  tribe.  Eneas  is  a  good  man,  kind  and 
generous,  and  spends  all  the  money  he  receives  from  Government  in  relieving  the  wants  of 
his  poor  and  struggling  people. 

The  Kootenais  five  near  the  Flathead  Lake,  nearly  100  miles  from  the  agency,  and  have 
no  means  of  hauling  lumber  from  the  agency  mill,  and  therefore  have  no  houses  to  live  in.  If 
means  are  given  these  people  to  continue  their  efforts  and  encourage  their  civilizing  pursuits, 
under  the  chieftainship  of  Eneas,  whom  the  whole  tribe  respect  and  venerate,  a  very  short  i 
time  will  elapse  before  they  become  a  happy  and  prosperous  people,  as  their  land  is  pro- 
ductive and  their  grazing  facilities  unsurpa.<^i*ed.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  case 
of  the  Kootenais  be  carefully  considered  and  prompt  action  be  taken  in  furnishing  them  with 
implements  of  labor. 

THE    PKND   D'ORIEIXES, 

numbering  about  847,  reside  near  Saint  Ignatius  Mission,  some  twenty  miles  from  the  agency, 
where  they  are  generally  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  far  as  the  limited  facilities 
will  allow.  Michelle,  their  chief,  although  a  good-meaning  man,  has  lost  caste  among  his 
people,  and  a  great  de^l  of  dissatisfaction  exists  among  the  tribe.  I  went  to  some  pains  to 
obtain  the  bottom  facts,  so  that  I  might  in  some  way  try  to  conciliate  and  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding.  It  seems  that  the  tribe  are  dissatisfied  because  Michelle  lives  near  the 
agency  some  20  miles  from  bis  people,  who  are  located  near  Saint  Ignatius  Mission,  and  when 
business  is  to  be  settled,  and  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  chief,  the  Indians  must  come  a  long 
distance  to  consult  him ;  therefore,  Andrd,  second  chief,  who  lives  with  the  tribe,  takes  the 
responsibility  upon  himself  and  decides  a  great  many  of  their  cases.  Sometimes,  when  the 
adverse  party  is  dissatisfied,  an  appeal  to  Michelle  is  taken,  who  generally  reverses  Andr6*s 
decisions,  to  the  vexation  of  all  concerned.  The  influence  of  the  chiefs  on  this  reservation 
consists  mainly  in  oratory,  and  Michelle,  being  crippled  and  away  from  his  tribe,  has  in  a 
great  measure  lost  control,  a  fact  which  he  is  well  aware  of  himself,  as  he  came  to  consult 
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in  reffard  to  remoTioff  from  the  s/gwicj  and  goiofp  back  amooff  his  peoptet  vifli  a  tM  ef 
reffauiing  his  lost  infliieiice.  I  hSd  my  deciiion  in  this  case  for  farther  iaiemiaiiea  ill 
adVice. 

THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  ACiEVCY. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  gpreat  error  was  committed  in  locating  this  agency  npon  its  pntmt 
site,  in  an  oot-of-the-way  comer  of  the  reserration,  if  it  was  the  intention  to  sathsr  the  Is- 
dians  aronnd  the  yicinity  of  the  agency,  where  plenty  of  good  agricaltarai  Mud  eoaid  bi 

1>rocnred  for  the  Indians  to  settle  npon.  The  Jocko  valley  is  rery  limited  in  acriailtiual 
and,  being  rocky,  gravelly,  and  poor,  but  cannot  be  shrpassAd  for  grasinit  ana  timber; 
while  farther  on  toward  the  liUces,  and  more  in  the  center  of  the  reservation,  where  thePcad 
d^Orielles  reside,  the  agricaltarai  land  is  excellent,  and  an  nnlimited  nnmber  of  farms  an  be 
opened  np  with  timber,  meadow,  pastnrage,  and  water-power  that  cannot  be  excelled.  Of 
coarse  it  wonld  cost  qaite  a  sam  of  money  to  remove  the  agency  moreto  the  center  of  the 
reservation,  but  in  the  end  it  woald  be  economy,  as  it  would  tend  to  bring  tlie  Indians 
together  and  hsrmonise  existing  qaarrels,  especiatly  among  the  Fend  d*OrielleSy  which  nisy 
terminate  in  the  severance  of  the  tribe  in  case  they  may  undertake  to  depose  Michelle.  Out- 
side of  these  matters  the  best  of 

(iOOD  FEELIKO  PREVAILS, 

and  no  case  of  outrage  or  drunkenness  has  been  reported  to  me  winoe  taking  charge.  The 
Indians  seem  to  be  contented  and  iiappy,  and  are  pursuing  their  avocations  with  patisBce 
and  good  humor!  The  harvest  is  upon  us,  and  all  are  engaged  in  gathering  in  their  crops, 
which  are  very  good  this  season,  as  a  kind  Providence  has  so  far  averted  storms  m 
drought,  and  an  abundant  yield  is  sure  to  bless  their  toil. 

HANDLING  AND  UORSE-RACINO 

in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency,  since  I  have  token  charge,  is  entirely  discountenanced,  asd 
with  the  aid  of  the  chiefs  and  mission  Indian  police,  I  have  succeeded  in  prolubiting  it  almoit 
entirely,  and  if  indulged  in  at  sU,  is  carried  on  in  the  most  secret  manner.  On  Satnrdsy 
afternoons,  when  the  young  men  wish  to  try  the  speed  of  their  horses,  they  ask  permisHOs 
with  a  pledge  that  no  betting  will  be  indulged  in. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

Under  the  Bupervision  of  Andrd,  second  chief  of  the  Peud  d'Orielles,  a  very  efficient  forct 
of  Indian  police  is  organized,  who  have  their  headquarters  at  the  mission,  where  a  jail  has 
been  erected.    Upon  information  being  lodged  with  Andr6  that  any  outrage  against  whites, 
or  infraction  of  Indian  law  has  been  committed,  the  culprit  is  arrested  and  punished  bj  im- 
prisonment or  labor,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.    This  fdrce  of  police  is  composed 
of  the  very  best  men  of  the  tribes,  who  perform  any  duty  required  of  tliem  by  their  chief 
without  any  payment.    Their  service  is  also  at  the  disposal  of  the  agent,  and  to  their  activitT 
and  efHciency  I  owe  in  a  great  measure  the  healthy  moral  state  ot  affairs  at  this  agency;  and 
I  would  suggest  that  some  recognition  of  their  organization  be  made,  and  that  the  agent  b« 
empowered  to  at  least  furnish  them  with  arms  and  necessary  clothing  for  each  year,  as  a 
reward  for  their  sterling  service.    I  will  here  cite  an  instance  :  Upon  the  approach  of  Jo- 
seph's  band  of  hostile  Nez  Perces,  and  while  the  people  of  this  county  were  trembling  for 
their  safety,  and  fearful  that  the  reservation  Indians  would  join  the  hostiles,  the  mission- 
police  placed  themselves  at  the  agent*s  service  and  received  orders  from  their  chiefs  to  im« 
mediately  arrest  and  incarcerate  in  the  Indian  jail  any  disaffected  reservation  Indian  who 
might  attempt  to  join  the  hostiles.     This  prompt  action  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  mal- 
contents,  and  we  had  no  occasion  to  arrest  any  one. 

THE  SANITARY  CONDITION   OF  THE  INDIANS 

is  excellent,  and  at  this  time  but  few  cases  of  sickness  are  reported  on  the  reservation.  The 
medical  service  is  in  charge  of  an  able  and  efficient  physician,  who  has  the  full  contidenceof 
the  Indians.  Such  thing  as  Indian  **  Medicine  Men"  have  no  existence,  to  my  knowledf^e, 
on  this  reservation.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  fine  supply  of  medical  stores  from  the  Department, 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  excellent  health  which  prevails  on  the  reservatioo. 

THE  SCHOOL 

is  under  the  supervision  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  boarding-school  is  taught  by  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  and  owing  to  their  untiring  devotion  the  progress  made  by  the  children  is  highly 
gratifying.  Besides  the  ordinary  branches  of  education,  the  girls  are  taught  sewing.  Knit- 
ting, to  cut  and  make  their  own  clothes,  and  house-keeping,  cooking,  &c.     The  boarding* 
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school  subsists  through  the  salary  gpranted  to  the  teachers  by  Oovemmeni  treaty,  alms,  and 
labor  of  the  Sisters  ot  Charity.  The  day  school  for  boys  is  not  a  success,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  induce  them  to  confine  themselves  to  the  school-nouse.  An  industrial  school,  whero 
attendance  can  be  compelled,  U  the  only  practicable  institution  for  boys.  Industry  is  the 
great  civilizer,  and  it  is  only  by  leading  the  rising  generation  into  babits  of  industry,  as  well 
as  edncation,  that  they  will  be  brought  to  the  understanding  of  the  advantage  and  elevation 
of  labor  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

PETER  RONAX. 
United  Slates  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Peck  Indian  Agency, 
Fort  Feck  J  Mont.f  August  15,  1S77. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  conveyed  to  me  in  a  circular-letter  issued  from  the 
Indian  Department,  dated  July  10,  1877,  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  to  you  the  following 
annual  report.  My  short  residence  at  this  agency  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient  excuse  for  any 
deficiency  in  details : 

An  unfortunate  delay  on  my  way  resulted  in  my  failure  to  get  here  in  time  to  meet  Gen- 
eral  Fors^tbe,  according  to  your  instructions,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  him  in  the  se- 
lection ot  a  site  for  new  agency-buildings ;  but  I  am  glad  to  assure  you  that,  whether  from 
much  investigation  or  accident,  the  best  location  in  the  reservation  has  been  decided  upon  as 
the  future  site  of  the  agency.  After  quite  extensive  personal  examination  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  reservation,  I  am  now  fully  confirmed  in  my  first  impression  that  the  clear,  pure 
and  abundant  water  of  Poplar  River,  as  we  now  see  it,  when  all  other  streams  are  dry,  gives 
it  a  value  for  the  purpose  selected  that  no  other  can  compare  with.  I  arrived  here  early  in 
Jnne,  but  from  various  causes  beyond  my  control,  did  not  relieve  my  predecessor  until  the 
23d  of  June. 

location  of  the  agency. 

I 

It  is  a  difiicult  to  conceive  of  a  location  more  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  an  Indian  agency 
than  that  of  Fort  Peck.  The  buildings  are  erected  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  with  a  precipitous 
bluff  in  the  rear  of  perhaps  150  feet,  this  narrow  belt  of  land  rapidly  caving  in  by  the  action 
of  the  water  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  all  subject  to  overflow,  as  was  proven  in  March  last, 
when  the  buildings  were  6  or  8  feet  under  water  for  near  a  day.  With  all  this,  and  no  laud 
within  10  miles  available  for  farming  purposes,  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  agent  but  to 
issue  the  rations  and  annuity-goods  to  the  Indians,  and  then  let  them  run  at  their  own  sweet 
will.    The  process  of  civilization  under  these  circumstances  must  necessarily  be  slow. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  danger  from  the  rapid  giving  away  of  the  river-bank  in  front 
of  the  agency  buildings,  and  total  unfitness  of  the  old  buildings  for  any  purposes  of  habita- 
tion or  protection  and  safety  of  the  stores,  I  procured  an  order  from  the  nouorable  Commis- 
sioner to  stop  all  supplies  coming  up  the  river,  and  get  ready  to  remove  those  at  Fort  Peck 
to  Wolf  Point,  45  miles  by  land  farther  down  the  river,  and  we  are  now  awaiting  the  boat 
to  remove  us. 

number  of  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  included  in  this  agency  are  Assinahoines,  Yanktnnnais,  and  Gros  I'tntres. 
None  of  the  latter,  I  learn,  have  ever  come  to  this  agency  from  Belknap  to  receive  any  sup- 
plies, but  the  two  former  have  regularly  received  their  supplies  and  annuity-goods,  the  first 
at  Wolf  Point  and  the  second  at  Fort  Peck,  for  over  two  years  past ;  previous  to  that  time 
all  were  supplied  at  Fort  Peck.  Their  number,  as  near  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
since  I  came,  is  1,719  Assinaboines,  4,395  Yanktounais,  and  GOO  Gros  Ventres — in  all,  6,714 
Indians. 

INDIAN  RESERVATION. 

This  Indian  reservation  generally  is  a  high  rolling,  and  more  or  less  broken  country,  ex- 
tending north  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  British  line,  and  from  Fort  Buford  to  Fort  Benton, 
covered  with  the  nutritious  bunch  grass  of  this  region,  where  buffalo  have  roamed  for  ages, 
and  still  live  and  arc  found  in  considerable  numbers.  Within  this  limit  is  found  some  very 
valuable  land  for  farming  purposes.  There  exists  a  plateau  or  bench  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Missouri  River,  from  the  mouth  of  Milk  River  to  below  Poplar  River,  a  distance  of  perhaps 
75  miles.  This  plateau  varies  in  width  from  1  to  3  miles,  will  average  nearly  2  miles,  and 
is  not  interrupted  in  this  extent  by  any  unproductive  land,  but  is  all  above  the  first  bottom 
(which  at  times  overflows)  some  10  or  12  feet,  placing  it  above  all  possible  danger  of  over- 
flow by  the  river.  It  is  intersected  by  Milk  River,  Porcupine,  and  Wolf  Creeks,  and  Poplar 
River,  at  varying  distances  apart  of  10  or  20  miles.     At  Wolf  Point  this  farm  land  spreads 
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out  to  Um  greateit  width,  mad  we  ben  Hud  a  body  of  leelljr  magoifieeol  Umd,  i 

•ends  of  ecres  of  beentifol  huid  oan  be  seen  at  a  fclanoe,  and  Mne  all  the  furmfaif  of  tke 

agency  bat  been  done. 

FAB1I*LAVX»  AMD  FARMIHQ. 

The  whole  >Bztent  of  this  platean  is  as  good  farni4and  as  can  be  fimnd  above  Taakloa ; 
and,  if  the  seasons  continue  as  fayorable  as  this  and  the  last  were,  erope  can  be  gwa  md 
matured  as  well  here  as  in  Illinois. 

An  effort  at  fanning  has  been  made  at  Wolf  Point,  and  so  far  with  Terjr  aatisfaetoiy  it- 
suits.  This  season  rains  hare  been  frequent,  and  crops  are  growing  end  matatiog  la  a  rmj 
satisfsctory  manner.  The  opinion  has  prevailed  that  crops  could  only  be  grown  In  tUs  ngloa 
by  the  help  of  irrigation ;  but  the  experience  of  this  and  the  past  season  has  iirovea  that 
rains  can  be  depended  on  for  growing  any  crops  common  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  ipiiiigi 
wheat  and  oats ;  com  may,  perhaps, be  cut  short  by  early  frost,  but  potatoee  heve  find  tts 
soil  and  circumstances  to  produce  them  in  the  highest  perfection ;  and  if  we  had  had  the 
seed  to  plant  eyen  the  65  or  70  acres  broken  up  here  this  season,  we  could  have  snpplied  sU 
our  Indians  with  potatoes  for  the  year,  and  still  have  a  surplus.  The  only  drawback;  aft  Wolf 
Point,  or  any  other  location  on  the  reservation,  excepting  only  at  Poplax  River,  is  a  ng»l^ 
of  good  running  water  for  domestic  use.  In  this  particular  the  location  at  Poplar  River  tai 
preoedenoe  over  everv  other ;  the  laud  for  farming  purposes  is  only  excelled  bv  that  «t  Wolf 
Point,  and  has  the  advantage  of  near  proximity  to  Poplar  River,  a  beautifbl  Utftls  stnaa  ef 
never-failing  running  water,  and  of  sufficient  volume  to  turn  an  ordinary  flonrin|p-i^ll  evw 
now,  when  waters  generally  are  low,  thus  affording  the  agency  there  a  constanft  and  nib- 
ble supply  of  good,  pure  water  for  men  and  animals ;  thus  giving  it  precedence  oiver  evoy 
other  location,  and  can  only  be  properiy  appreciated  where  we  are  entirely  dependeoft  ontM 
water  of  the  Missouri  River  to  be  hauled  daily  in  wagons  for  more  than  half  the  year.  I  pro* 
pose  putting  into  cultivation  at  Wolf  Point  and  Poplar  River  from  300  to  500  acres  aft  mA 
place  as  rspidly  as  possible,  for  the  double  purpose  of  the  crops  to  be  obtaiiwd,  and  also  to 
inmish  labor  for  the  Indians,  where  thev  can  be  supplied  with  employment,  and  at  the  sasM 
time  learn  by  actual  experience  what  they  most  need  to  know  about  the  practical  deleils  of 
farm- work. 

IMOUN  FARMnrO  AND  CIVILIZATIOM. 

The  farm  work  has  heretofore  been  done  almost  entirely  by  white  labor.  Little,  howcvsr, 
has  been  done,  for  I  find  only  about  65  or  70  acres  broken,  while  some  200  aciea  have  bssa 
inclosed  by  a  fence.  This  spring,  for  want  of  seed  it  is  said,  less  than  30  acres  was  planlsd, 
which  is  particularly  unfortunate,  for  if  all  the  land  had  been  planted  the  farorable  season 
would  have  secured  a  very  abundant  crop,  and  produced  potatoes  enough  to  have  supplied 
the  agency  for  the  winter.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  hope  to  secure  seed,  to  have  it  here  ready 
for  planting  in  the  spring  before  it  could  be  obtained  from  below. 

INDIAN   LABOR. 

I  am  very  much  gratified  with  our  success  in  procurinpf  Indian  labor  on  the  farm  at  Wolf 
Point  among  the  Assinaboines.  No  opportunity  appears  ever  to  have  been  offered  or  pro- 
vided for  the  Yanktonnais  at  Fort  Peck,  as  there  in  no  land  there  susceptible  of  cultivstMm, 
and  therefore  no  attempt  has  been  made  at  farming,  and  the  Yanktons  have  lost  all  the  civ- 
ilizing influence  of  the  farm-labor  for  the  seven  years  they  have  been  at  the  agency. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  plow  and  the  reaper  are  the  true  civilizors  among 
markind  in  general,  and  to  these  instrumentalities  we  are  to  look  as  our  strongest  hope  for 
these  Indians. 

The  Yanktons  here  are  apparently  little,  if  any,  changed  since  they  became  residents  on 
the  reservation,  while  the  Assinaboines  are  yearly  giving  evidence  of  improvement,  as 
they  give  more  attention  to  the  farm  and  other  regular  labor^  and  as  a  result  we  find 
them  inclined  to  remain  at  home,  giving  constantly  less  time  to  roaming  around  in  the 
chase  and  other  unprofitable  pursuits.  During  our  haying  season  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  offer  work  to  a  considerable  number,  and  we  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  help 
we  could  supply  with  implements  and  a  place  to  work.  We  paid  them  regularly  in  sub- 
sistence stores  and  clothing,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  how  readily  they  came  to  appreciate 
the  white  man's  clothing  when  they  undertook  to  pitch  hay  while  wearing  a  blanket;  but 
they  soon  learn  by  actual  experience  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  shirt  aud  pantaloons,  in- 
stead of  the  breech-cloth  aud  blanket,  and  accept  with  great  glee  the  clothing  offered  for  the 
work. 

The  Indians  a^  a  rule  resist  any  innovations  on  their  customs,  as  well  as  modes  of  dress, 
and  I  think  the  Yanktonnais  at  this  agency  will  be  inclined  to  resist  any  attempt  of  the  agent 
to  remove  them  anywhere  where  work  will  be  required  of  them.  The  civilizing  influence 
of  the  agency  has,  I  think,  been  small  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  left  to  follow  their  old 
habits  ot  life,  instead  of  providing  some  place  aud  implements  for  their  use,  and  then  re- 
quiring of  them  some  regular  labor.  If  the  buflulo  were  all  beyond  their  reach  they  wonld,  I 
verily  believe,  be  the  better  for  it,  for  they  would  then  have  less  inducemeut  to  leave  their 
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bomes.  The  good  available  farm-land  on  this  re^rvation  it  sufficient  to  give  to  every  family 
of  Indiaus  at  the  agency  a  farm  of  50  acres,  with  an  unoccupieil  range  of  graziug-land 
practically  unlimited  in  the  rear  toward  the  north.  It  appears  clear  that  the  best  policy  for 
the  Indian  Bareau  would  be  to  encourage  the  Indians  to  self-support,  and  in  no  way  can 
this  be  done  but  to  first  provide  the  employment  for  them.  With  tne  land  I  propose  to  put 
under  cultivation  at  Wolf  Point  and  Poplar  River  this  would  be  afforded,  and  then,  with  the 
necessary  implements  furnished  them  for  the  work,  I  would  require  a  definite  amount  of  la- 
bor, under  competent  direction,  from  every  able-bodied  male  Indian  for  the  rations  and 
clothing  issued  to  him.  He  would  thus  learn'  how  to  work,  and^  be  ready  to  take  a  house 
and  piece  of  land  to  work  for  himself,  and  have  a  better  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
rations  and  clothing  given  him.  This  course,  I  am  confident,  must  be  adopted,  or  some- 
thing in  this  direction,  if  the  Qovernment  ever  hopes  to  be  relieved  of  their  support  by  the 
yearly  issue  of  rations  and  blankets. 

INDIAN  HOUSES  AND  FARMS. 

As  before  indicated,  it  is  not  hoped  that  Indians  will  make  any  progress  in  farming  if  put 
on  separate  tracts  of  land  for  them  to  cultlTrate,  unless  they  first  learn  by  a  course  of  ap- 
prenticeship, under  proper  tuition,  at  the  agency-farm.  An  attempt  has  been  made  at  this 
agency  to  erect  houses  for  some  of  the  Assinaboines  at  Wolf  Point,  but  I  regret  to  say  the 
houses  thus  far  erected  for  them  are  hardly  an  improvement  on  their  tepees.  There  have 
probably  been  twenty  erected  of  cottonwood  logs,  with  earth  roof  and  mostly  without  floors ; 
they  all  leak  badly,  are  low,  damp,  uncomfortable  and  unhealthy.  I  observe  many  have 
set  up  their  tepees  and  resort  to  them  in  preference  in  mild  weather.  I  would  suggest  that 
hereafter  a  certain  amount  of  the  appropriation  be  used  in  the  erection  of  small  but  comfort- 
able houses,  with  a  shingle  roof  and  board  floor  and  glass  windows,  and  otherwise  make 
them  comfortable  but  plain ;  this  would  give  them  a  start  and  a  home  for  the  Indian  and 
his  family.  J 

Their  practical  farming  has  also  been  of  the  nidest  Kind.  I  find  at  the  agency  now  over 
150  axes  and  ax-handles,  while  it  has  been  difficult  for  us  to  gather  together  less  than  a 
dozen  broken  hay-forks  to  supply  our  Indians  in  helping  us,  or  for  themselves,  to  put  up  hay. 
Raising  and  herding  cattle  is  what  the  Indians  here  must  be  directed  and  assisted  in,  as  well 
as  farming — not  in  wood-chopping.  The  wood  needs  saving  and  protection  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  river  wood-choppers,  or  in  a  few  years  the  little  cottonwood  now  growing  along 
the  river  in  the  reservation  will  have  been  used  up  for  steam  boat- wood,  and  the  reservation 
be  without  wood. 

INDIAN   SCHOOLS   AND   EDl'CATION. 

The  education  of  the  Indian  has  occupied  many  of  the  best  minds  of  our  country  since 
the  organization  of  the  Government,  and  yet  there  are  and  will  be  differences  on  the  subject. 
That  efforts  should  be  made  to  promote  education  among  their  children  is  beyond  dispute ; 
but  those  efforts  should  conform  to  the  subjects  and  surrounding  circumstances.  We  have 
here  parts  of  several  tribes,  to  the  number  of  6,000  or  7,000,  with  not  over  twenty  families, 
all  told,  living  in  any  kind  of  houses,  and  most  of  them  of  the  rudest  possible  description ; 
the  remainder  all  living  in  tepees,  moving  about  the  reservation,  occupying  one  place  in 
summer  and  another  in  winter.  For  several  months  in  summer  and  autumn  they  gather  up 
their  effects  and  go  out  the  distance  of  fifty  or  more  miles  among  the  buffalo  and  then  fix 
their  camp  for  a  hunt.  When  this  is  over  they  strike  their  t«nts  and  return.  I  have  not 
found  more  than  twenty  families  of  any  more  fixed  habits  than  this.  The  only  house  in 
which  to  hold  any  school  at  present  is  small  and  inconvenient,  and  if  a  better  one  was  pro- 
vided it  is  doubtful  if,  under  the  circumstances,  more  than  from  fifteen  to  thirty  scholars 
can  be  brought  into  even  an  irregular  attendance  at  the  school.  Such  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past  experience  of  the  agency,  and  the  results  of  teaching  have  not  been  hopeful  or 
fiatteriug,  whatever  they  may  prove  on  the  reports  in  the  bureau  of  civilization  at  the  In- 
dian Department  at  Washington.        * 

Until  the  Indians  are  more  fixed  in  their  habitation,  and  some  suitable  place  and  appli- 
ances for  teaching  furnished,  the  money  expended  in  payment  of  teachers  could  be  put  to 
much  better  use,  if  expended  in  building  comfortable  houses  for  the  children  and  parents  to 
live  in,  and  in  supplying  them  with  the  necessary  implements,  and  instruction  in  use,  by 
which  they  may  be  enabled  to  procure  sustenance  for  their  families. 

If  a  boarding-school  could  be  sustained,  where  the  children  could  be  taken  by  the  teacher  as 
a  matron  and  there  fed  and  clothed,  as  well  as  taught,  good  results  might  be  hoped  for.  Teach- 
ers have  been  employed  and  paid  for  the  past  year,  both  at  Peck  and  Wolf  Point,  the  school 
at  the  first  place  closing  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  at  the  latter,  the  1st  of  July  I  have  em- 
ployed a  teacher,  and  will  have  a  school  opened  again  at  Wolf  Point  early  in  the  fall,  and 
at  Poplar  River  as  soon  as  any  place  can  be  provided  for  it,  but  under  the  circumstances  I 
am  not  hopeful  for  the  results. 
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HRW  AGEVCY-BUILDINGS. 

The  buildiDics  at  Fort  Peck  beinf?  loD|f  unsafe  and  unfit  for  oceoDanej,  there  are  only  left 
the  few  boildinfi^  at  Wolf  Point ;  these  consist  of  a  storehoose,  90  reet  long  bj  85  feet  wide, 
and  another  bailding  divided  into  four  rooms,  20  feet  square,  with  two  or  three  other  ODeli 
log  buildings,  all  covered  with  earth,  which  leak  badly.  We  are  now  ooeupjing  these  hoiU* 
ings,  hoping  to  hear  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  in  regard  to  the  new  buildup  pro- 
pcwed  to  be  erected  at  Poplar  River. 

I  received  from  the  honorable  Commissioner,  on  the  J  5th  day  of  Julj,  an  order  dirsetiii 
the  agent  to  Immediatelv  prepare  plans  and  specifications,  with  an  estimate  for  the  nev 
•gency-buildings  at  Poplar  River,  and  at  once  went  to  Bismarck,  where  I  procured  tbesKT- 
ices  of  a  practical  bailder,  who  with  the  items  I  gave  as  to  the  materiaUi  with  wUch  it  wai 
proposed  to  erect  the  buildings  needed,  made  apian  and  drew  up  specifications  upon  which 
to  round  bids  for  a  contract.  This  plan  was  made  chiefly  from  suggestions  of  my  own,  uA 
which  I  believed  were  such  buildings  as  the  agency  would  need.  After  th(Me  plans,  Ac 
were  mailed,  I,  for  the  first  time,  learned  by  telegram  from  the  honorable  Commfssfoner  thit 
an  advertisement  was  already  made  for  bids  to  oe  received  at  Tankton,  Dak.,  the  cootnet 
to  be  let  on  the  Ist  of  August.  Of  course  my  work  was  not  needed  further  in  this  dirsetloB, 
which  I  need  not  say  I  very  much  regretted.  I  may  say  that  the  plans  I  furnished  wodd, 
if  followed  out,  have  fumisDod  the  agency,  both  at  Poplar  River  and  Wolf  Point,  with  indi 
buildings  as  were  imperatively  needed,  and  were,  I  am  sure,  from  mr  observation  and  ens- 
rience  here,  well  adapted  for  the  necessities  of  the  agency,  and  could  be  erected  at  a  sniteMS 
time,  when  boats  were  running  on  the  river,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $15,000.  WItJi  these  hidld- 
ings  the  agency  would  be  supplied  for  a  long  time  to  come,  which  I  fear  cannot  be  ssid  of 
tho.<e  advertised  for  letting  at  Yankton.  I  araently  hope,  however,  that  some  bnildingswfll 
be  erected  this  fall,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  such  ekdditional  buildings  as  ars  absomtely 
neoessaty  be  erected,  both  at  Poplar  River  and  Wolf  Point,  for  it  cannot  be  concealed  thst 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  agency  to  occupy  both  locations  if  the  Yanktons  and  AssiBA> 
boincs  are  retained  in  one  agency.   '  ^ 

SANITARY. 

No  report  has  been  left  me  by  the  retiring  physician,  Dr.  Southworth,  of  the  dIsMMS 
treated  auring  the  year,  or  of  the  sanitary  condition  before  my  arrival ;  I  am,  therefore,  kft 
to  my  own  observation,  since  I  came  to  the  agency,  from  which  to  make  any  report  as  to 
the  diseases  prevalent,  or  other  facts  connected  with  this  subject.  Dr.  Skinner,  the  preHSt 
agency  phynieian.  will  lipreaftcr  make  regular  sanitary  reports. 

The  general  health  ot  the  Indians  at  the  agency  has  bteu  good.  No  epidemic  has  prevailed 
during  the  year,  and  I  have  not  obser\'ed  a  case  of  acute  or  inflammatory  disease  since  my 
arrival.  Ophthalmia  of  a  mild  character  is  rather  common,  with  an  occasional  case  of  more 
severity.  The  chronic  diseases  I  have  noticed  are,  besides  ophthalmia,  rheumatism,  scrofula* 
with  frequent  complaints  of  gastric  difliculty,  resultin^r,  as  I  suppose,  from  drinking  the 
alkaline  water  in  the  small  streams.  Pulmonary  complaints  are  somewhat  common,  and 
yet  I  do  not  find  as  many  d^^in^  from  tuberculous  pneumonia  or  consumption  as  I  was  led 
to  expect.  Upon  the  whole,  I  nnd  as  fair  a  condition  of  general  good  health  among  these 
Indians  as  among  the  f^ame  number  of  white  people  in  civilized  communities. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  follow  any  definite  course  of  treatment  in  these  cases  withoal 
hospital  conveniences.  Unless  a  single  dose  or  two  cures,  they  abandon  the  treatment  and 
try  something  else,  or  resort  to  their  own  medicine-man. 

MISSION  AH  Y. 

No  missionary  has  been  sent  by  the  missionary  board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cbnrch 
who  have  assumed  the  nomination  of  agents  for  this  agency.  I  ardently  hope  the  board 
will  recognize  their  responsibility  in  this  matter  at  an  early  day.  There  is  a  ripe  field  for 
missionary  labor  here,  which  I  think  should  not  be  disregarded. 

Mr.  P.  O.  Matthews,  an  educated  Indian,  and  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  has  been  a  resident  of  this  apency  for  two  or  three  years,  and  has  labored  futhfullj 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  is  entitled  to  much  commendation  for  his  consistency,  faith- 
fulness, and  disinterested  eft'orts  in  keeping  up  a  semblance  of  Sabbath  observance.  He 
should  be  sustained  by  the  church  and  re-enforced  with  help,  if  the  church  fulfill  their  whole 
duty  to  this  agency,  of  which  they  have  assumed  the  spiritual  direction  and  control. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

W.  BIRD. 
Vnitrd  States  Indian  A  sent. 

I  he  COMMIS.SIONER  OF  IXDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
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Great  Nbmaha  Agency, 

Nohart,  Ntbr.,  August  20,  1877. 

la  accordance  with  instructions,  per  circular-letter  of  July  10,  herewith  is  submitted  the 
annual  report  of  the  luwa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  tribes  of  Indians,  for  year  ending 
31st  instant. 

These  are  two  small  tribes  residing  upon  adjoining  reservations,  situated  in  Southeastern 
Nebraska  nnd  Northeastern  Kansas. 

I0WA8. 

These  are  a  laboring  people,  who  raise  upon  their  farms  sufficient,  in  addition  to  their 
cash  annuity  of  about  |3o  per  capita,  to  more  than  supply  them  Vith  the  necessaries  of  life, 
no  supplies  being  issued  to  them  by  the  Government.  They  live  in  frame  and  log  houses, 
many  of  which  have  kitchen  and  sitting-  room  upon  the  first  floor,  the  former  being  furnished 
with  cook-stove,  tables,  chairs,  and  ottier  necessary  articles  usually  found  in  the  culinary 
department.  In  the  latter  they  have  heating-stove,  beds.  &c.,  in  winter,  while  in  summer 
the  comfortable  room  which  many  have  upon  the  second  floor  is  used  as  a  sleeping  apart- 
ment. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  many  of  these  Indian  houses  are  furnished  and 
eared  for  in  a  manner  that  bears  a  favorable  comparison  with  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  8et- 
tlers  who  reside  near.  In  fact,  observation  and  experience  have  proven  to  the  observer  that 
some  of  the  Indian  houses  surpass  in  neatness  and  taste  the  homes  of  those  of  whom  much 
more  might  be  expected.  Two  Indian  women  have  their  sitting-rooms  carpeted  with  car- 
pet, the  material  composing  which  was  prepared  by  their  own  hands.  Two  others  are  now 
freparing  rags  for  the  same  purpose.  Four  sewing-machines  are  owned  and  operated  by 
owa  women,  one  having  been  purchased  within  the  past  year. 

Nearly  all  the  families  have  fields  of  from  ten  to  nfty  acres  each,  one  half-breed  having 
one-quarter  section  inclosed  with  post  and  rail  fence,  sixty  acres  of  which  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. Many  farms  have  been  increased  in  size  from  year  to  year  by  the  thrifty  members  of 
the  tribe ;  but  eachyear  shows  its  delinquents.  The  progress  the  present  season  has  been 
indicated  more  fully  by  the  improvement  in  the  manner  of  cultivating  crops  than  in  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  laud  under  cultivation.  Any  unbiased  observer  would  at  onco 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  corn  fields  of  the  lowas  are  as  free  from  noxious  weeds  as  those 
of  the  w^hite  man,  and  that  some  of  them  the  fields  of  the  Indians  are  cultivated  much  better. 

Four  houses  have  been  erected  during  the  year,  two  frame  and  two  log.  The  logs  were 
prepared  and  the  body  of  the  house  built  by  the  Indians  themselves.  The  material  for  fin- 
ishing and  carpenter- work  was  paid  for  from  funds  of  the  tribe.  The  material  for  the  frame 
houses  was  almost  wholly  paid  for  by  the  individual.  It  was  the  proposition  of  the  agent 
to  furnish  material,  and  employ  a  carpenter  to  finish  houses  for  those  who  would  prepare 
logs  and  erect  the  log  part  of  the  house  for  themselves. 

During  last  fall  a  number  of  the  lowas  sowed  fall  wheat,  and  many  more  were  preparing 
to  do  so,  but  what  had  already  been  sown  was  destroyed  by  grasshoppers,  which  deterred 
others  from  carrying  out  their  prospects.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  apple  trees, 
seventy-five  peach  trees,  and  seventy-five  grape-vines  were  planted  last  spring,  having  been 
donated  by  Friends.     The  trees  were  well  planted,  and  have  been  properly  cared  for. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored  that  the  reservation  of  this  tribe  has  not  oeen  surveyed,  except 
the  outer  boundaries,  and  each  vear  this  is  deferred  the  difficulties  attending  it  are  increased, 
as  new  farms  are  bein^  openea,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  their  boundaries,  in  some 
insunces,  from  conflicting  with  a  public  survey  when  made.  There  is  no  possible  question 
but  that  these  people  must,  before  many  years,  assume  duties  and  responsibilities  which  they 
do  not  now  have,  for  some  of  them  are  already  capable  of  becoming  useful  citizens,  and 
rather  than  remove  from  their  present  home  would  'avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  if 
extended  to  them.  Considerable  excitement  has  at  times  arisen  relative  to  sending  a  dele- 
gation to  the  Indian  Territory,  with  a  view  of  selecting  a  location;  but  recently  a  unani- 
mous decision  was  made  that  they  would  not  take  such  a  step  so  long  as  it  must  be  done 
at  their  own  expense. 

Dissipation  among  the  lowas  had  increased  during  the  winter,  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Indian  police,  which  had  been  in  existence  for  seven  years,  had  been  disbanded 
under  the  urgent  request  of  the  tribe,  and  the  promise  that  the  members  should  deport  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner  that  their  services  would  not  be  needed,  which  they  failed  to  do  ; 
consequently,  some  decided  measures  were  required,  and,  with  a  view  to  better  discipline 
and  closer  attention  to  business,  a  pledge  was  required  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  former  act  of  Congress,  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
use  all  proper  means  to  prevent  their  introduction  into  the  tribe.  They  also  male  an  agree- 
ment to  reorganize  the  police  force,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  well-tilled  corn 
fields  and  general  absence  of  disorder  since  the  readoptiou  of  these  precautionary  meas- 
ures are  sufl^.cient  witness  to  their  success. 

This  tribe  has  ample  funds  for  conducting  all  necessary  improvements  if  judiciously  ap- 
plied under  the  autnority  granted  by  their  various  treaties,  in  conformity  with  which  per- 
mission has  been  obtained  from  the  Department  for  the  use  of  as  much  of  the  amount  usu- 
ally paid  as  cash  annuity  for  general  beneficialjpurposes  as  may  be  necessary.    While  there 
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ia  some  hciBlilitv'  on  the  part  of  tlie  tribe  (o  auj'  reduciian  iD  the  cuh  onnaitjr,  lh<^ 
bgni  nu  rernsal  to  •ct^'|)t  BjMistance.  when  otferrd  hi  the  expt^nne  «(  cbia  fund.  Rat  it  is  1 
Ihoucht  Bdviaablc  in  make  tiili  reduciian  vrry  graclually,  so  ihal  tbs  de6<^it  io  Ui»t  w»j  I 
inaj  be  mado  up  by  iiirroiiB«J  labor. 


This  instiliiiion  bas  bevn  well  HUppDrled.  Urn  lar^st  nnaiber  on  tbci  roll  for  an;  mooth 
bein^  42,  wiih  an  arcru(;E'  nileiidnucr  of  'J^.  and  an  avemfreut'  'Xi  boarders.  Tlip  girl)  an 
rpgrnlnrl/  lnut;bt  ibe  dltfeKOl  braochrg  neceasaiy  lo  make  a  goiK]  hnunekeeper.  and  ar* 
much  moro  apt  al  n^oiiiriug  tbn  requUlle  knawlHtife  of  (be  cUBloms  laucht  at  th»  ichool 
Ihan  tbry  are  in  adopting  thrm  for  their  own  dailjc  babiin  wben  removed  froni  Ibe  immedi- 
ate rare  and  inlluence  of  their  nrceeplArn :  llioiigh  a  «teiu)}'  but  slow  proeress  i»  apparent. 

Thnae  who  have  the  most intliipnoe upon ttiecharnoter of  Indinnn  are  tbone  fornbom tbtj 
hare  the  moat  nffsclion,  and  having  a  very  strong  oatUTBl  Dttachment  for  tbeir  cbildreo, 
willing  Ut  gtaiif;  aln>o>t  over]'  deaire  tbat  is  nitbiu  their  power,  tbeir  aclioos  are  nitcfa  innd. 
ified  by  eonloet  witb  tbeir  children,  and  it  i«  but  the  Irgitioiaie  eonulusion  of  loKical  reason- 
ing that  01  Ibe  rhild  )fl  conviucoil  by  continual  iutermurgc  thai  tbe  ways  of  ibe  wbliei  are 
tbe  most  OfrrccnhlB  und  Iwet,  tbe  paroiil,  by  tbe   force  of  onsotiation  and  natural  oflectiou, 


very  auacopiible  to  rewards  of  merit,  while  the  li 
■idcmtion  of  InlricMe  probiema,  vriihoul  arriving  a 
ia  much  better  to  perBUado  than  U 

Bovs  am  taoeht  inditatrial  arte, 
nuMtly  amall,  tbetr  work  )■  conBned  chltfly  to  cborce,  i 
water,  and  osalsting  in  tbe  core  of  the  kitohoO'garden. 

Itia  the  united  leatiaiotiy  of  nil  the  teoabera  who  bave  been  naaocialed  with  tliaie  Indian 
ehlldren  in  educational  matters  that  ibey  are  equally  aa  quick  to  acquire  a  knowledfft  of 
tb*  rudiments  of  learning  a»  are  n  bite  children  i  but  complex  mathemabcAl  probiema  ara 
notiio  readily  comprehended,  thoue'i »  few  of  the  larffBt  girla  and  boys  have  adrauced  tbrouch 


VBlnr  tnuniaoa  in  all  (heir  fomw.  with  a  fair  ondeiilaDdiui;  of  what  Ehey  have  Rime  over. 
Tbere  ia  a  form  (n  oonnwtiou  with  this  aehool  Rotuistinu  of  HO  acre*.  Iiast  fall  50  aerM 
were  prepared  for  fall  wllea^  aiid  3(1  arras  bdwd,  but  it  all  was  destroyed  by  BTasahappen. 
which  made  their  appenraiice  .September  14,  16Tr>.  Tbe  i<ame  ground  was  planted  wilb  com 
the  prefieiil  spiiiig.  wliU-h  ia  Ibe  rnotl  promising  crop  yet  gruwu  on  this  t'arui.  A  rfasonable 
eslimsle  oi  the  crop  will  be 'J.rino  biiBUels.  Thirty  nctes  itrn  now  being  prepared  for  fall 
wheat.  I'weuty-live  hundred  pounds  ol  pork  were  butchered  during  the  year.  Fifty  atock 
boga  and  1 1  head  of  cattle  ate  now  on  tbe  farm. 

SACS   A\D   FnXBS   OF   THE  MISSOURI. 

Many  of  the  encouraging  signs  reported  in  connection  witb  ibis  tribe  laat  year  have  van- 
ished. While  it  was  then  evident  that  tbey  had  decided  lo  improve  their  present  reaerva- 
tiou  Hs  a  permanent  borne,  and  seemed  lo  have  gone  to  work  with  tbat  object  in  view,  ibey 
have  again  become  more  unsPttled  than  before,  and  seem  to  have  come  to  a  Ried  determina. 
lion  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory.  Dissipation  has  increased  among  them,  and  eveiy 
effort  on  ibe  part  of  tbe  agent  to  prevent  tbe  sale  of  apirituons  liquoia  lo  them  has  proven 
of  but  little  consequence.  The  body  of  the  tribe,  residing  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  agency, 
la  an  obstacle  iu  ibe  way  of  complete  control,  and  their  ever-iestleas  spirit,  pending  the 
settlement  of  the  question  of  location,  prompts  them  to  seek  excitement  iu  tbe  use  of  inlox- 
icallnp  drinks,  ralber  (ban  to  occupy  their  time  in  useful  employment. 

The  law  requiring  tbe  performance  of  labor  to  an  amount  equal  in  value  Id  Ifae  annnity 

Said  them  bos  always  been  enforced,  but  dues  not  occompliab  as  much  good  as  might  M 
esired.  While  tbe  labor  is  obligatory,  Ibe  product  of  il  is  not  a  necessity,  owing  lo  tbeir 
large  cash  annuity  ;  hence  it  ia  apparent  that  unless  the  l^illmate  product  of  this  labor  is 
required  to  aualain  life  it  will  nol  be  entered  into  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining  what  ia 
produced,  hut  from  the  compulsory  nature  of  tbe  law.  No  remedy  for  tbis  evil  ia  yet  appa- 
rent, as  they  are  well  supplied  witb  necessary  farm  implements,  wagons,  did  but  they  see 
no  necessity  for  their  proper  use,  wealth  being  no  less  a  misfurtune  lo  these  people  than  it 
is  lo  those  who  should  know  how  to  make  belter  use  of  it. 

A  few  of  the  members  have  worked  witb  talmmendable  energy,  and  as  a  reward  have  line 
fields  of  growing  corn.  Two  have  furnished  mBlerial  al  their  own  expense  for  tbe  con- 
atrnclion  of  comfortable  bonses,  each  containing  four  rooms.  One  is  log  and  the  olher 
frame.  These  bouses  were  erected  by  a  carpenter  paid  from  tribal  funds.  One  bos  also 
furnished  material  for  painting  bis  house. 

Tbe  school  baa  maintained  its  standard  of  nine  pupils  during  the  entire  school  year- 
There  are  sixteen  children  in  Ibis  tribe  of  scbool-going  ages,  8even  of  tbem  have  not  at- 
tended regularly,  and  five  uot  all. 
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Ten  sections  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  their  reservation  has,  hy  act  of  Confi^ress,  been 
authorized  to  be  sold.  It  has  already  been  appraised  and,  it  is  supposed,  will  soon  be 
offered  for  sale.  It  is  hoped  that  the  affairs  of  this  tribe  will  soon  be  settled  npon  a  perma- 
nent basis ;  either  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory  and  consolidated  with  their  kindred,  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi,  which  project  they  now  have  in  contemplation,  and  ex- 
pect soon  to  send  a  delegation  to  that  tribe  for  that  purpose ;  or  have  them  instructed  that 
thev  must  settle  down  and  go  to  work  where  they  are.  Strenuous  if  not  severe  measnrest 
with  their  prompt  and  determined  execution,  wili  be  required  to  accomplish  either  object,  for 
when  left  to  their  own  free  choice,  without  a  definite  course  being  marked  out  for  tbem' 
they  become  undecided  and  wavering. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  appears  appropriate  to  repent  the  suggestions  made  in  last  year's  report  in  reference, 
first,  to  tribal  visiting,  which  still  has  its  demoralizing  effect,  perpetuating  injurious  tra- 
ditions which  should  be  buried  in  complete  oblivion.  The  tribe  preparing  for  a  visit  col- 
lects together  all  available  means,  sometimes  leaving  children  and  aged  women  in  a  suf- 
fering condition,  to  prepare  a  feast  for  the  party  visited,  that  it  may  be  liberal  in  its  dona- 
tions, thinking  that  they  will  be  benefited  by  an  accumulation  of  worthless  animals  with 
which  they  sometimes  return,  and  which  continue  a  burden  to  tnem  so  long  as  they  are  re- 
tained. This  practice  will  not  have  a  tendency  to  make  these  people  useful  citizens,  and 
where  Indians  have  made  a  reasonable  degree  of  progress  it  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

Second.  As  the  authority  of  chiefs  in  the  government  of  a  tribe  is  practically  annulled  as 
the  tribe  advances  in  civilization,  it  is  patent  that  some  provision  of  law  should  be  made  to 
fill  this  deficiency,  and  protect  Indians  in  their  individual  rights  In  regard  to  person  and 
property.  The  condition  in  which  Indians  are  placed  would  certainly  be  suicidal  if  intro- 
duced into  a  community  of  whites. 

Third.  A  law  for  the  summary  punishment  of  the  low  class  of  whites  which  infests  In- 
dian reservations,  when  they  return  after  once  being  removed,  is  most  urgently  demanded. 
The  statute  imposing  a  pecuniary  penalty  for  this  offense  is  entirely  inoperative,  as  such 
persons  have  no  means  from  which  a  fine  could  be  collected. 

The  practice  of  general  legislation  in  regard  to  Indian  tribes  is  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  th»  semi 'Civilized.  It  would  assist  in  our  efforts  at  civilization  if  those  in  this 
condition  could  be  excepted  in  the  general  laws  and  rulings. 

It  is  believed  that  a  law  making  it  compulsorv  upon  Indian  parents  to  send  all  children  to 
school  who  are  of  the  proper  ages  would  result  in  much  good ;  or  in  cases  where  cash  annu- 
ity is  paid,  the  payment  thereof  might  be  only  upon  condition  that  the  children  were  sent 
to  school.  Application  has  been  made  to  the  Department  for  authority  to  enforce  this  latter 
proposition  at  this  agency. 
Very  respectfully, 

M.  B   KENT, 
Uniled  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Omaha  Agency,  Nebraska,  Eighthmonth,  1877. 

Respected  Friend:  In  accordance  with  instructions  of  July  10,  1877, 1  submit  my  first 
annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

I  HMsuQied  the  management  of  the  Omahas  on  the  21st  of  Ninthmonth  last,  under  unfavor- 
able circumsfances.  For  want  of  funds,  as  I  understood,  all  of  the  employes  had  been  din- 
charged  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  the  sgent  had  been  absent  near  three  months, 
and  the  Indians  left  to  manage  their  affairs  themselves,  except  that  three  white  men  were  em- 
ployed to  superintend  their  harvesting  and  keep  their  machines  in  working  order.  They 
appeared  to  realize  the  want  of  an  agent  and  the  regular  employes  to  direct,  instruct,  and 
assist  them,  and  generally  manifesteri  a  disposition  to  work  for  pay  and  means  of  subsist- 
ence, when  not  employed  for  themselves. 

The  agent  had  many  applications  for  employment,  but  very  little  to  give  for  want  of  funds 
to  employ  irregular  labor,  although  a  considerable  amount  of  such  labor  would  have  been 
an  advantage  to  the  service,  and  a  material  relief  to  the  Indians,  who,  for  want  of  more 
favorable  crops  and  better  economy,  were  very  short  of  needful  supplies  of  food.  Some  more 
liberality  in  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  actual  necessary  employment  of  irregular  help  would 
.essentially  promote  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  in  habits  of  industry,  and  aid  them  in 
the  direction  of  self-support.  Whatever  feasible  incentives  tending  to  encourage  industry 
and  foster  a  desire  to  increase  the  comforts  of  living  can  be  offered  them,  will  serve  as  instru- 
mentalities to  their  civilization  and  moral  and  mental  elevation,  and  will  stimulate  them  to 
increased  interest  in  laboring  for  themselves. 
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When  I  took  charge  of  the  ageney  the  Indiaiis  complained  of  being  rwj  pooi^  udA 
of  them  deetitate  of  neceesary  and  wholesome  sabsistenee.  The  grasfhoiipen  Ind  mJ 
damaged  their  com,  and  destroyed  most  of  their  regetables,  with  the  exooptaa  of  potalM 
and  pompUns,  which  afforded  them  an  apparently  reasonable  exeose  ior  m  hontiag  espsfr 
tion  daring  the  winter,  in  which  half  the  tribe  participated,  in  order  to  SQprtjr  th— iliw 
with  provisions  and  robes.  Their  hunt  proved  nnsneeessfQl.  and  aomewhat  oiaMtraos.  ui 
after  five  months'  absence  they  returned  poorer  than  when  they  left,  and,  I  beBvre,  geBanQj 
convinced  of  the  impolicv  of  relying  on  banting  as  a  means  of  sapplying  their  wants. 

Bot  notwithstandfne  their  ili-soccess  and  disappointment,  andtne  unpoTerisiied  eonMoa 
of  their  work-ponies,  toey  went  to  work  with  courage  and  eameatnesa  to  pot  in  tbeir  snriag 
crops  that  might  well  commend  their  example  to  more  enlightened  commanitiea.  Wnk  the 
help  of  nineteen  yoke  of  oxen  fumitthed  from  the  agencv,  they  seeded  about  600  aeies  to 
wheat,  in  better  condiUcn  than  ever  before,  and  tbeir  largely  increased  prodaction  is  the  en- 
couraging reward.  I  purchased  them  about  730  bushels  of  seed*wheat,  addin|r  materially 
to  their  crop,  which  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  9,000  bushels,  agi^nst  4,605  DORkels  ]ak 
year,  and  of  better  quality.  The  grasshoppers  damaged  the  present  crop  to  the  exteal  U 
about  00  acres,  equal  to  1,000  bushels  probably,  leaving  the  prodnetive  acreage  near  tht 
same  as  last  year.  To  encourage  the  Indians  and  faclliute  their  farming  operaBooi,  I  had 
a  good  lot  of  harrows  made,  of  which  they  had  very  few,  which  enabled  dram  lo  put  Id  theii 
crops  in  much  better  condition  than  usuid.  In  consequence  of  the  cold  weather,  the  bac^ 
wardness  of  the  planting  season,  and  the  succeeding  wet  weather,  they  did  not  plant  m  UHeh 
com  nor  cultivate  it  as  well  as  I  believe  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  I  tUnk  flienii 
no  increase  in  acreage  over  last  year,  but  the  prospect  at  present  is  favorable  Ibr  a  kmr 
crop,  even  if  the  grasshoppers  had  not  injured  it  last  year.  I  estimate  the  crop  at  Iff.OOl 
busnels  if  not  damaged  hereafter.  Oats,  000 ;  potatoes,  5,000  bushels.  Thia  crop  Is  bne 
and  qualitv  good :  other  vegetables  abundant  I  esrimatethe  number  of  acres  ealoTalednf 
Omabss  ibis  year  at  near  1,800.  There  were  breakings  last  year  of  about  175  acns,  tUi 
year  250  acres.    There  has  been  comparatively  little  fencing  built  this  year. 

I  purchased  last  spring  100  double  shovel-plows,  5  reapers  and  mowers,  m  tfarashiDg-«M* 
chine,  and  other  necessarv  farm  implements  and  harness,  which  the  Indians  appeanid  Is 
appreciate  and  use  to  ffood  anvantage.  Most  of  them  appear  to  work  dieerfliUy  and  witti 
interest  when  provided  with  suitable  implements  to  work  with.  They  have  bean  more  Bbtf- 
ally  supplied  this  season  than  heretofore,  and  the  result  in  improvement,  with  the  grwlK 
portion  of  them,  is  all  that  could  reasonablv  be  expected  or  aslied,  consid^ing  tha  dind* 
vantages  they  have  labored  under  for  want  of  sufficient  and  suitable  subaisteiica. 

Tbeir  improvement  is  marked  and  encouraging,  both  to  themselves  and  thoae  who  w«k  kt 
them.  They  are  realizing  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  advantage,  of  changes  in  tb^haUli 
and  modes  of  living,  and  whatever  facilities  and  encouragement  can  be  extended  to  them  st 
this  juncture  will,  1  holiove,  have  a  salutary  influence  in  promoting  their  advancement  sod 
accelerating  their  civilization,  while  too  rifirid  economy  will  retard  their  progress.  The  0ms- 
lias  evince  a  generous  loyalty  to  the  wishes  and  requirements  of  the  Indian  Department,  lO 
tar  as  they  comprehend  them,  and  I  believe  few  communities  are  more  peaccsable.  Tbej 
are  ardently  attached  to  their  reservation  and  their  homes,  and  any  intimation  of  change 
excites  emotions  of  uneasiness  and  grief.  Many  of  them  express  anxiety  to  build  houses  and 
iiDprove  their  homes  as  fast  as  they  can  acquire  the  means,  and  try  to  live  like  the  white 
people.  And  if  judicious  and  encouraging  measures  are  pursued  toward  thera  I  believe  s 
large  portion  of  them  will  shortly  be  willing  to  become  citizens ;  but  they  want  a  little  tine 
to  prepare  for  the  change. 

The  two  schools  were  quite  well  attended  during  the  nine  months  they  were  in  operatioo 
since  I  took  charge  of  the  agency ;  the  average  attendance  was  good,  considering  the  dis- 
tance many  of  the  scholars  had  to  go  to  school,  which,  with  other  contingf^ncies,  oceasioud 
considerable  irregularity.  There  was  not  that  progress  in  speaking  the  English  languace. 
however,  that  wuuld  have  been  desirable,  and  witliout  which  but  little  advancement  ^nM 
made  in  learning,  and  what  they  learn  is  soon  forgotten.  More  attention  to  the  cultivaton, 
of  the  English  language,  and  less,  in  proportion,  to  the  blackboard,  is  necessary  to  success' 

The  Indians  in  council  have  frequently  expressed  their  earnest  wish  for  an  industrial 
school,  where  their  children  could  be  better  taught  the  English  language  and  the  customs  of 
civilization.  They  are  now  so  scattered  on  their  allotments  that  probably  more  t»Miyi  hsl 
the  children  of  school-age  cannot  attend. 

There  is  one  missionary  at  the  Presbyterian  Mission  three  miles  from  the  agency,  who,  I 
believe,  has  religious  services  there  every  Sabbath.  I  hope  the  Sabbath- school  at  the  agencj 
will  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  young  Indians. 

Some  legislation  is  necessary  to  protect  the  Indians  in  their  rights  of  property,  and  the 
reclamation  of  property  stolen  from  them  and  conveyed  beyond  the  reserve. 


source 

d« 

good  cause,  that  they  are  arrogant  and  presumptuous,a8suming  authority  in  managing  the 

affairs  of  the  tribe  inconsistent  with  justice  and  the  rights  of  the  members,  while  inlndostiT 

and  advancement  in  civilized  habits  they  are  not^iu  advance  of  the  average  of  the  tribe.    I 
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believe  if  the  tribal  relation  could  be  abolished,  and  the  chiefs  dispensed  with,  it  would  con- 
duce to  the  peace  and  interest  of  the  tribe. 
Very  respectfully, 

JACOB  VORE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Otoe  Agency.  Nebraska, 

EigkthmoHth  22,  1877. 

Respected  Friend:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  and  in  conformity  to  regulations 
of  the  Department,  I  hereby  present  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
service  at  Otoe  agency,  Nebraska. 

The  Indians  lo.*ated  at  this  agency  are  those  comprising  the  confederated  tribe  of  Otoes 
and  Migaourias,  which  now  numbers  about  460  living  members.  They  were  moved  back 
from  the  Missouri  River,  their  former  home,  in  1855,  to  the  reservation  which  they  now  occupy, 
under  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  then  enacted.  Its  provisions  were  liberal  and  highly  favor- 
able f(»r  the  development  of  industrial  institutions  and  the  customs  of  civilized  life ;  but,  until 
within  the  last  four  years,  they  were  paid  their  annuities  in  cash,  and  being  allowed  to  spend 
a  large  part  of  their  time  in  hunting  they  made  but  little  advancement  in  agricultural  piir- 
suits  or  other  home  industries.  The  gradual  disappearance  of  game  and  a  periodical  decrease 
in  the  amounts  of  their  annuities  reduced  them  to  seeming  poverty  and  the  merest  necessities 
of  life,  yet  they  remained  true  to  the  traditions  and  customs  of  their  forefathers;  and  many 
of  them  still  refrard  with  jealousy  any  innovations  that  tend  to  supplant  these  with  the 
more  provident  habits  of  white  men.  6o  long  had  these  Indians  been  under  treaty  stipula- 
tions, and  treated  as  petted  wards  of  the  Government,  (the  present  generation  having  grown 
up  under  the  influence  thereof,)  that  when  In  the  course  of  events,  consequent  upon  the 
spread  of  white  settlements,  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  turn  to  their  own  industry  for 
support,  it  was  extremely  difficult  tor  them  to  realize  the  change  that  had  taken  place,  and 
they  resorted  to  many  equivocations  and  expediencies  before  they  were  willing  to  accept  the 
situation. 

Under  a  steady  policy,  having  for  its  object  the  development  of  productive  industry,  an 
imiortaut  change  has  taken  place  since  the  spring  of  187^,  at  which  time  I  first  took  charge 
of  thj;  agency.  Then  no  land  was  fenced,  and  none  of  any  couHequence  under  cultivation. 
Very  few  of  the  necessary  uppliances  for  cultivating  the  soil  were  found  among  the  Indians, 
and  none  at  the  disposal  of  the  agent.  The  agency  buildings  had  gone  to  decay  or  been 
wholly  destroyed,  mechanical  indu8trif*s  of  all  kinds  were  neglected,  and  but  very  little 
advance  had  been  made  in  the  line  of  school  education.  Now,  over  700  acres  are  under 
snecessful  cultivation,  and  a  larger  aui6unt  inclosed  by  fence,  all  of  which  has  been  done 
by  Indian  labor.  Mechanical  industries  have  been  established,  a  saw  and  grist  mill  rebuilt, 
all  the  agency  buildings  and  shops  rebuilt  or  efTectually  repaired,  and  a  number  bf  new  ones 
added,  including  a  large  industrial  school-building,  with  the  necessary  out-buildings  and 
improvements  connected  therewith. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have  been  mainly  unimportant  and  without  special  significance, 
except  that  a  system  of  coivtiuued  improvement  has  been  maintained,  and  it  is  believed  that 
considerable  advancement  has  been  made.  The  acreage  under  cultivation  is  nearly  the  same 
as  last  year,  but  little  new  laud  having  been  broken  ;  but  the  crops  are  considerably  in- 
creased, especially  wheat  and  oats,  which  are  believed  to  be  fully  double  that  of  any  previous 
yeai ;  and  under  proper  management  the  crops  of  the  present  season  will  furnish  bufiicient 
bre«idstuff  for  the  tribe  during  the  coming  year. 

The  agency  mill,  rebuilt  and  repaired  since  my  last  report,  is  now  suffiiient  to  do  all  the 
grinding  required,  which  is  a  great  convenience,  and  being  supplijd  with  grain  grown  on 
the  reservation  will  save  much  outlay  of  funds. 

It  is  believed  that  the  system  of  purchasing  supplies  for  the  subsistence  of  Indians  from 
year  to  year  is  expensive,  and  not  calculated  to  advance  their  best  interests  ;  in  order  to  ob- 
viate a  necessity,  therefore,  and  to  utilize  the  rich  grasses  that  grow  abundantly  on  the  res- 
ervation, 3b0  head  of  cattle  were  purchased,  during  the  summer  of  |H7.'>,  with  a  view  of 
establishing  a  permanent  agency  herd,  from  which  to  draw  supplies  of  meat  as  necehsiiy 
required,  and  to  furnish  individuals  with  cows  as  they  b  -came  prepared  to  take  proper  care 
ot  them.  This  enterprise  has  been  successful,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  Indians  have 
been  regularly  supplied  with  meat  during  the  winter  season  ;  but  ihH  herd  being  of  iusufficinnt 
size  to  allow  a  constant  supply  of  moat  from  the  natural  increase,  a  difficult/  was  experi- 
enced during  the  summer,  when  beef  was  not  issued,  on  account  of  the  Indians  secretly  killing 
the  calves  and  other  young  cattle;  consequently  the  herd  has  decreased  in  number  to 
about  2i)0  head.  It  is  believed  that  the  herd  should  be  suffic^iently  iucreasod  so  that,  with 
proper  management,  it  would  furnish  a  coustumt  supply  of  meat  and  remove  the  difiiculty 
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beretoforo  experienced ;  and  with  the  sgrtcnltoral  produce,  that  can  be  indeBnitaly  ii 
firotn  jear  to  jear,  would  soon  furnish  all  the  means  of  support  required  for  the  Mbe. 

A  large  part  of  th<)  ajrricnltaral  operstions  have  been  under  the  immediate  cue  of  thi 
agency,  none  of  the  Indians  having  the  means  f  >r  farming,  except  as  impknieBts  and  tsasa 
have  been  loaned  them  at  the  agency.  Yet  a  few  have  made  important  progress  towsid 
opening  farms,  and  could  they  now  be  fumishfd  implements  of  their  own  it  is  baHofad  tfaij 
would  take  care  of  them,  and  their  sdvancement  be  more  rapid.  Two  fall-blood  Indissi 
have  raised  fields  of  wheat  that  will  yield  nearlv  2U  bushels  per  acre;  and  m  nimber  bs?t 
fields  of  "American  com,'*  as  thev  call  the  kincl  grown  by  white  men. 

One  young  man,  a  ftill  Indian,  by  his  own  efforts,  assisted  by  the  agenoj  earpentar,  hss 
built,  on  a  farm  he  had  previc^usly  opened,  a  good  framehouse,  containing  nnir  rooms;  sod 
others  have  since  expressed  themselves  as  being  tired  of  fixing  up  dirt  lodgea,  SAd  desiring 
to  build  better  houses.  Only  a  small  number  of  these  Indians  as  yet  live  in  houses.  My 
experience  with  them  hss  been  that  to  attempt  to  force  them  into  houses,  however  wall  thsf 
had  been  prepared,  without  effort  on  their  part  and  before  they  had  Mt  the  need  of  the*, 
has  been  attended  with  un^atlsfsctory  results;  but  as  their  changing  drcumateneBS  fin  lifc 
bring  them  to  take  an  allotment  of  land,  and  to  realize  that  a  gooid  houae  is  better  for  thea 
than  earthen  wigwams,  and  to  make  an  effort  to  efiect  a  cliange,  then  they  sbonkl  veooive  all 
encouragement  and  assistance  practicable,  and  will  i>e  benefited  by  the  iroprofreoMnL 

The  subject  of  removal  that  has  been  agitaUng  these  Indians  for  a  nnmber  of  y«an  his 
prevented  to  a  very  great  extent  active  improvement  among  them,  and  althoogb  to  rsMovs 
was  believed  to  l>e  adverse  to  their  interests,  yet  the  settlement  of  the  qneetioB  eeamed  iai- 
portent,  and  with  this  view  the  subject  was  recently  brought  fairly  before  than  nndsr  a 

J  proposition  for  their  removal  to  the  Kaw  reservation,  Indian  Territory,  which,  aflar  biteg 
hlly  considered  and  discussed  in  open  council,  they  decided  almost  unaninKnisly  to  njset, 
and  now  declare  their  intentions  to  move  out  of  the  village,  select  allotmenta  of  land,  and 
try  to  improve  them.  To  do  this  successfully  they  will  require  the  aid  of  teams  and  iaple- 
ments.  with  which  they  should  be  supplied  as  far  as  practicable.  The  fuinda  of  the  Iribs 
have  heretofore  been  too  limited  to  admit  of  much  expenditure  in  this  direction,  bnl  the  ssis 
now  pending  of  120,000  acres  of  their  land,  it  is  believed,  will  supply  a  fund  snffidsat^ 
large  that  the  accruing  interest  will  be  ample  to  supply  all  necessary  assistance. 

An  industrial  school,  that  was  first  established  in  the  fall  of  1875,  has  been  kept  in  eon* 
stant  operation  since  that  time,  except  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  of  each  yast 
The  opening  of  the  school  was  under  very  unfavorable  circumstaiiees,  owing  to  stnog 
prejudicial  opinions  that  many  of  the  Indians  had  received  concerning  the  school,  and  thsir 
consequent  opposition  to  its  being  started.  It  has  nevertheless  been  steadily  maintsinsd, 
and,  I  Am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state,  has  oontiDued  to  improve,  also  to  gprow  in  favor  amonf 
the  IndianH.  In  coDflequciice  of  the  opposition  in  the  tiibe,  aud  no  means  to  compel  the 
children  to  come,  the  attendance  has  not  been  as  lar^i^e  as  it  should  have  been,  yet  the  sd- 
THncement  ot  those  at  the  school  during  the  last  year  has  been  very  satisfactory  in  their 
studies  as  well  as  in  their  deportment  and  industry  out  of  school.  Thirty-eight  have  bese 
enrolled  and  the  attendance  has  beeu  much  inoi'e  rep^nlar  than  the  year  previous.  The  number 
of  children  in  the  tribe  between  the  a^i^es  of  6  and  18  years  is  about  6U,  all  of  whom  could  be 
accommodated  in  the  institutiou  could  their  attendance  be  secured.  The  building  is  larre, 
couveiiieutly  arranged,  and  supplied  with  boardiug  aud  sleeping  accommodations  equal  ts 
the  average  of  boarding-schools  for  white  children,  also  sitting  or  play-rooms  for  the  boyi 
and  girls  separately,  each  conimuuicating  at  opposite  ends  with  a  large  school-room,  for- 
nished  with  improved  school  furniture.  1  he  children  are  boarded,  instructed,  and  required 
to  participate  in  all  the  domestic  industries  belonging  to  the  institution,  and  taught  daily  in 
the  school  during  regular  school-hours. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe  for  the  most  part  has  been  good  and  the  mortalitf 
lipfht,  considering  their  exposure  consequent  on  liviufi:  mostly  in  tents  and  earth-ooveied 
lodges.  The  deaths  reported  for  the  year  are  JG  aud  the  births  26.  No  physician  isesh 
ploved  at  this  agenc}',  hence  the  Indians  are  compelled  to  rely  much  on  their  own  doctors, 
though  a  supply  of  common  remedies  is  kept  at  the  agency  and  dispensed  by  the  agent  or 
otliers  instructed  to  do  so,  and  are  in  frequent  request  by  the  Indians,  many  of  them  pre- 
ferring theui  to  their  own  medicines.  Could  a  physician  be  employed,  it  is  believed  be 
would  be  generally  patronized.  In  a  few  complicated  cases  the  services  of  a  regular  phjsi* 
ciau  were  obtained,  which  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  the  patients,  while  similar  cases  under 
the  Indian  treatment  generally  proved  fatal. 
Very  respectfully, 

JESSE  W.  GRIEST, 
United  StaUt  Indian  Agnl, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


i 
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Santee  Agency,  Nrbraska, 

Eightkmonth  25,  1877. 

RK8PRCTED  Friend:  Id  accordance  with  instnictions,  I  sabmit  my  report  of  affairs  at 
thift  agency. 

The  Santte  Sioux  left  Minnesota  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and.  after  several  removals,  set- 
tled ten  years  ago  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  agency  buildings,  which  is  situated 
on  the  southwestern  banic  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  The  first  seule- 
ment  here  was  in  a  disconnected  village,  the  houses  of  which  were  built  of  logs  and  ground, 
and  roofed  with  sod — many  of  them  living  in  tents.  They  lived  here  for  several  years, 
depending  almost  entirely  on  the  Government  for  support. 

About  eight  yearn  ago  they  were  induced,  by  the  persuasions  of  their  agent  and  the  mis- 
sionaries, to  leave  their  village  and  build  houses  on  the  farms  which  had  been  allotted  to 
them  on  this  reservation;  the  men  agreeing  to  breiik  one  acre  of  grouud.  Government  fur- 
nishing the  teams  and  paying  them  to  do  it.  They  now  have  from  ten  to  twenty  acres 
broken,  and  the  work  of  civilization  has  been  gradual  but  sure  since  that  time.  Three  years 
ago  there  were  only  two  houses  that  had  shingle  roofs,  and  but  few  that  had  board  fivtors. 
At  present,  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  houses  occupied  by  the  Indians. fifty  have 
shingle  roofs  and  the  greater  part  of  them  have  board  floors,  with  an  increasing  desire  on 
their  part  to  improve  whenever  they  can.  They  are  not  building  many  new  houses  at  this 
time,  but  the  ones  they  have  are  being  greatly  improved. 

The  men  have  adopted  citizens*  dress  in  full,  the  women  partially.  They  still  cling  to 
their  shawls,  which  they  use  for  bounet  and  shawl.  I  think  there  is  great  need  for  work 
among  the  women,  for  the  men  of  this  agency  are  making  more  progress  than  the  women, 
and  the  men  need  to  be  supported  by  the  womeu  more  than  they  are  at  this  time  in  the 
propei  performance  of  their  household  duties. 

We  need  never  expect  the  old  men  and  women  to  become  self-supporting;  but  I  believe 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  young  ones  who  have  been  under  the  civilizing  influ- 
ence will  be  able  to  support  themselves,  and  the  Government  will  only  be  required  to  care 
for  the  old  in  a  manner  similar  to  our  county  and  city  almshouses. 

I  feel  that  I  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  men  of  my  tribe  if  I  did  not  say  something 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  worked  to  get  their  grain  harvested.  They  had  but  three 
reapers,  and,  in  order  to  get  their  grain  off  in  good  condition,  they  kept  one  of  them  going, 
part  of  the  time,  day  and  night,  showing  a  willingness  for  work  rarely  displayed  among 
white  people.  The  grain-crop  this  season  will  be  very  good,  yielding  in  the  aggregate 
about  6,000  bushels  of  wheat,  *2,00U  of  which  has  been  thrashed. 

One  of  the  greatent  troubles  I  find  among  the  tribe  is  the  contention  between  man  and 
wife,  arising  generally  from  jealousy,  causing  quarreling  and  fighting. 

There  is  one  impoitant  subject  that  I  think  should  claim  the  attention  of  the  Department.  A 
law  should  be  prepared  by  the  proper  persons  for  the  guidance  of  all  agents  in  the  governing  of 
the  Indians  under  their  care  with  a  degree  of  uniformity  similar  to  that  of  a  State  law.  If  a 
religious  influence  could  be  brought  to  b^ar  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  of  an  unselfish 
nature  in  itself,  it  would  greatly  aid  in  the  work  of  civilization.  Then;  are  many  professors  of 
religion  and  regular  attenders  of  meeting  among  the  Indians  of  this  reservation,  but,  like  many 
while  professors,  have  not  arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfection  that  they  should  be  to  let  their 
religion  be  seen  by  their  actions  toward  their  fellow-man;  and  there  are  Indians  hero  from 
whom  many  white  professors  could  obtain  useful  religious  lessons. 

One  important  point  in  civilizing  the  Indians  is  in  the  selecting  of  good,  honest  people, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  deal  with  them,  for  they  are  quick  to  observe  and  will  see  very  soou 
whether  persons  live  up  to  the  professions  that  they  make.  They  never  forget  a  promise, 
and  often  recall  promises  made  by  some  of  our  Washiugtou  friends  that  never  have  been 
fulfilled. 

We  have  good  schools,  one  manual-labor  school  supported  by  the  Government,  perform- 
ing a  good  part  in  the  way  of  civiliz^ition.  There  are  two  missions  on  the  agency,  one  sup- 
ported by  the  Indian  commiss'ion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  other  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  They  both  have  boarding-schools 
in  which  manual  labor  is  taught.  The  American  Board  have  just  erected  a  now  building, 
especially  for  the  education  of  j'oung  men,  separate  from  the  girls'  school.  They  both  have 
day-schools  established  on  remote  parts  of  the  reservation.  These  schools  combined  are 
gieatly  aiding  in  the  work  of  civilization. 

This  agency  is  becoming  an  educational  center  for  all  the  Sioux  tribes,  a  number  of  schol- 
ars coming  in  every  year  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  higher  training  they  can  receive 
here,  and  their  number  will  be  likely  to  increase.  It  is  recommended  that  this  increase  in 
our  population,  which  is  not  represented  on  the  rolls  of  the  tribe,  should  be  remembered  in 
the  annual  supplies,  iiy  order  of  the  Department  I  am  instructed  to  feed  such  scholars, 
but  no  special  estimate  has  ever  been  put  in  to  meet  this  issue. 

From  the  manner  in  which  these  Indiana  have  conducted  themselves  since  I  have  been 
here  I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  for  them  to  be  recognized  as  citizens,  so  far  as  having 
their  lands  deeded  to  them  upon  which  they  now  reside.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  support  themselves  without  a  part  of  the  care  which  is  now  being  extended  over 
them.    It  would  not  do  at  this  time  to  withdraw  it  from  them  and  throw  the  land  of  this 
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resenration  open  to  white  settlen.  For  the  Indians  would  consider  it  an  eneruadiiiMiit  op« 
rigrhts  which  thej  feel  have  been  g^iven  to  them,  and  it  would  be  but  the  wigotA  for  aaoUier  d 
the  Indian  wars  which  hare  been  a  disicrace  to  the  history  of  our  nation.  Orwt  can  shoali 
be  exercised  in  this  particnlar  point. 

Wabashaw,  the  head  chief  of  this  tribe,  of  whom  Bishop  Whipple  and  oUian  kave  At- 
qnentlj  spoken  in  their  letters  and  reports,  died  in  Fonrthmonth,  1870.    Napolean,  Us  sou, 
has  recently  been  selected  chief  in  his  father's  place,  and  I  belieTO,  as  tune  pMscfi  Ikl 
wisdom  will  come,  and  Napoleon  will  follow  the  good  steps  of  his  father.         • 
I  am  thy  friend, 

ISAIAH  LIOHTNSR. 

Fmnmr  im  Ckmfi, 
The  CoMMissioirER  of  Indiah  Affairs. 


MiSSIOH  OF  THE  AifBKICAH  BOABD,   SaITTBB  AOBHCT,  NbIHIAIIKA, 

Augmti  SW,  1877. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  reportinfr  to  jou  the  condition  and  progrsea  of  the  bIs* 
sion  of  "The  American  Board "  at  this  place.  Everything,  on  the  wlu>le,  is  qnite  enoNir- 
aging. 

Tm  Sabbath  services  of  our  Dakota  church  are  generally  very  well  attended.  Fulor 
Shuamani  has  ministered  faithfully  during  the  year  in  the  congregation  at  the  agency.  The 
services  at  our  out-station  chapel  on  Bazille  Creek  have  been  kept  up  by  the  elders  and  other 
lay  preachers  of  the  church. 

Our  schools  have  been  full,  beyond  onr  capacity  to  accommodate.  We  have  had  9i  sefaol- 
an  durinjr  the  school  year.  Of  these,  49  were  boarding  scholars,  83  in  the  young  men*^ 
hall  and  §7  in  the  Dakota  Home,  (a  school  for  girls  and  young  women.)  Besides  theee,  ws 
have  sustained  4  scholars  in  **  the  States.'*  Tmsse  are  advanced  scholars,  sent  «way  top«^ 
feet  themselves  in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 

We  shall  now  have  better  and  larger  accommodations  for  our  scholars.  We  have  this 
summer  pot  up  a  new  hall  for  young  men  at  an  expense  of  $.%500.  We  have  tdao  made 
additions  and  improvements  to  the  Dakota  Home  at  a  cost  of  $5/00. 

During  the  year  I  have  had  the  help  of  three  native  teachers,  two  men  and  one  yeeig 
woman.    Tbey  have  all  rendered  good  service. 

We  are  wor(^ng  more  and  more  into  the  fulfillment  of  our  plan  to  make  this  a  trafaiinf- 
Bchool  for  supplying  native  teachers  to  all  this  Drtkota  country.  Last  winter  we  had  in  our 
school  seveu  yonng  men  from  Choyeune  agency,  DHkota,  and  six  young  men  and  seven 
yotin?  women  and  girls  froni  Yankton  agency,  Dakota.  We  also  had  two  scholars  from 
Flandreau,  Dakota. 

In  publicRtiuus,  we  continue  the  monthly  issue  of  our  Dakota  paper.  We  print  1.500 
copies,  and  issue  about  one  thousand  copies  to  paying  subscribers.  The  Indians  contribute 
articles  for  it  considerably.  We  have  issued  a  new  school  reader  in  Dakota  on  the  woid- 
method.  We  have  also  pnblii<he(i  this  year,  through  the  American  Bible  Society,  a  new 
edition  ot  the  Dakota  Bible,  which  is  now  nearly  complete.  This,  however,  is  the  work  of 
Drs.  Williamson  and  HiggH,  the  fathers  of  this  mission,  whose  residence  is  elsewhere. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  you  for  your  promptness  in  dealing  with  caftes  of  im- 
morality  in  the  tribe.  It  does  much  to  tone  up  the  public  sentiment  when  the  chief  authority 
uses  buih  his  influence  and  his  power  distinctly  in  favor  of  chastity  and  righteousness. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ALP^RED  L.  RIGGS, 
Missionary  of  the  American  Bvari, 

Isaiah  Lightnrr, 

Farmtr  in  Charge^  Santu  Ayency. 


Winnebago  Agency.  Nebraska, 

A^inthwohth  li,  Iri77. 

Respected  Fuiend:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  submit  this  my  seveuth  annual 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my  car**. 

By  treaty  procUimed  June  16,  I^IW,  the  Winnfba^ots  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their 
land  east  of  the  Mississippi  River^  in  consideration  of  which  they  were  to  receive  $l,l()0.(K.K>; 
the  balance  of  this,  aftor  making  certain  payments,  was  to  he  invested  for  their  benefit,  on 
which  the  United  States  guaranteed  to  pay  them  an  annual  interest  of  not  less  than  5  per 
cent.  At  the  same  time  *'  the  said  Indians  agree  to  remove  within  eight  mouths  from  the 
ratitication  of  this  treaty  "  to  a  certain  tract  of  laud  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Wiunebagoes  receive  no  support  from  the  Government,  other  than  from  the  interest 
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appropriated  annually  on  what  remains  of  these  fands.  This,  in  1870,  amounted  to  over 
$')(). 000.  Since  then  the  half-breeds,  numbering  160  persons,  members  of  the  tribe  remaining 
in  Minnesota  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  that  State  in  186^i,  have,  in  ac* 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service,  approved 
March  3,  ]H7I,  been  paid  their  proportion  of  the  principal  of  ail  Winnebago  funds,  as  ehowu 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  at  that  time,  including  the  proportion  of  |H5,000,  on  which  but 
five  more  installments  of  interest  were  to  bo  paid,  per  4th  article  treaty  October  13,  ld46.  In 
computing  tliis  proportion,  the  whole  number  of  the  tribe,  considered  as  being  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ben>^dts  of  the  tribal  funds,  was  1,531,  which  number  included  only  tho-io 
located  on  the  Winnebasro  reservation  in  Nebranka  at  that  time,  in  addition  to  the  KiO 
already  spoken  of.  By  this  act  of  Congress  the  Nebraska  Winnebagoes,  who  comprise  only 
that  portion  of  the  tribe  which  has  complied  with  treaty  stipulations  and  quietly  acquiesced 
in  the  demands  of  the  Government,  were  deprived  of  nearly  one-eighth  part  of  their  accus- 
tomed support. 

Other  reductions  were  afterward  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  reservation  adjoining  the  old 
one  in  this  State,  and  for  removing  to  it  the  wAudering  bands  of  Winnebagoes  in  Wisconsin. 
These  were  supposed  to  have  numbered  in  all  nearly  ],0U0  persons.  They  had  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  any  attention  or  acknowledgment  from  the  Government  since  they, 
as  a  tribal  organization,  had  declined  to  treat  with  it.  Nearly  all  of  them  objected  to 
removing  from  Wisconsin  to  their  new  reservation  in  Nebraska,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence soon  returned,  after  being  compelled  to  do  so.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
probably  less  than  one  hundred  of  the  number  remaining  here.  For  the  past  three  years 
the  sum  to  which  the  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes  would  have  been  ontitl^d  haa  they  remained 
on  their  reservation,  amounting  in  ail  to  f  18,521.07,  has  been  set  apart  awaiting  such  act 
of  Congress  as  will  give  relief  in  the  premises,  thus  reducing  the  total  amount  received  per 
annum  by  that  portion  of  the  tribe  living  on  the  reservation  to  but  little  more  than  one-haU 
of  what  it  was  seven  years  ago.  It  seems  needless  to  say  that  they  are  very  much  dissati- 
fied  at  this,  and  that  when  they  refer  to  the  subject  in  council,  as  they  frequently  do,  I  have 
some  difficulty  in  satisfying  them  as  to  the  justice  of  the  governmental  policy  in  sotting 
apart  funds  to  be  expended  at  some  future  time  for  the  benefit  of  certain  individuals  who 
persist  in  absenting  themselves  from  their  reservation,  while  others  who  are  absent  but 
a  few  months  are  deprived  of  all  advantages  from  issues  of  supplies  or  payments  that  may 
have  been  made  during  their  absence.  I  am  nimble  myself  to  see  why,  if  the  Wisconsin 
Winnebagoes  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  tribal  funds,  they  were  not  taken  into  account 
in  calculating  the  proportion  of  the  principal  due  the  Mitmesota  half-breeds. 

The  Winnebagoes  have  occupied  at  least  six  different  reservations  since  their  removal 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  These  frequent  changes,  and  the  necessary  abandonment  of  what 
improvements  they  had  made  on  their  lands,  seemed  to  discourage  them  from  making  that 
individual  effort  so  essential  to  advancement.  Ttiis  uncertainty  as  to  where  their  permanent 
home  would  be  was  partially  overcome,  when  in  18C9  and  1870  a  portion  of  their  present 
reservation  was  allotted,  and  each  head  of  a  family  received  a  patent  for  80  acres  ot  land. 
Since  then  they  have  gradually  extended  their  farming  operations  until  now  they  are  ubie  to 
subsist  with  little  or  no  aid  from  the  Government  in  the  w^ay  of  rations. 

A  flight  of  grasshoppers  alighted  in  this  region  about  one  year  ago,  greatly  damaging  the 
crops,  particularly  the  corn,  and  as  it  is  to  this  that  the  Indians  principally  look  for  their 
winter's  support,  they  were  obliged  to  look  for  work  among  the  white  settlements.  Many 
of  them  found  employ m^ut  in  cutting  and  hauling  wood,  railroad-ties,  Ac,  and  I  heard 
fewer  complaints  of  depredations  committed  by  them  than  during  any  previous  winter  since 
I  have  had  them  in  charge. 

There  are  four  buildings  on  this  reservation  intended  for  use  in  educating  the  children  ot 
the  tribe,  three  of  which  are  for  day-schools ;  these  are  distant  from  each  other  about  two 
miles,  are  conveniently  located  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  one  about  one- 
half  mile  west  of  the  agency,  from  which  the  other  two  are  nearly  in  a  right  line  to  the 
northeast.  They  are  all  built  entirely  of  wood;  two  were  poorly  constructed,  about  ten 
years  ago,  and  are  now  hardly  suitable  for  use  during  the  winter  season.  They  should  be 
replaced  by  substantial  brick  buildings.  The  third  was  erected  four  years  ago,  and  is  a 
good  building,  but  unfortunately  it  is  the  one  most  remote  from  the  agency,  and  the  attend- 
ance there,  when  it  was  open,  averaged  much  less  than  any  of  the  others.  The  day-schools 
were  the  only  ones  in  operation  during  the  past  year;  the  average  attendance  at  these  was 
about  sixty  ;  this  small  average  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  majority  of  the  Indians  from 
the  reservation.  Had  the  industrial  boarding-school  been  open  at  that  time  many  children 
would  have  been  left  in  it  who  could  not  otherwise  have  been  provided  for  in  the  absence  of 
their  parents.  It  became  necessary,  however,  to  close  the  latter-named  institution  on  the 
14th  of  Thirdmonth,  1876,  owing  to  the  restrictions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  fixing  the  total 
amount  to  be  expended  for  pay  of  employes,  at  any  one  agency,  at  not  more  than  §10,000 
per  annum.  As  this  is  still  the  law,  the  school  of  necessity  continues  closed,  although  I 
nave  some  prospect  now  of  letting  it  out  by  contract  to  some  person  to  board,  clothe,  and 
educate  the  children,  at  a  fixed  sum  per  week  for  each  one  in  attendance.  It  has  been  a 
serious  misfortune  to  the  tribe  to  have  a  fine  building,  which  cost  nearly  $20,000  but  four 
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y^BXB  ago,  remaining  vacant  so  long,  wlien  it  has  done,  and  is  capable  of  doing,  so 
good. 

A  census  of  tlie  tribe  was  taken  last  week,  bj  which  it  appears  there  were  1,386  Lidiini 
on  the  resenration  at  that  time.  Sevtsral  who  are  residing  in  the  State,  bat  who  have  bisi 
absent  from  the  reservation  since  last  spring,  were  not  enumerated ;  ineloding  these  tbeiean^ 
as  near  as  1  can  ascertain,  1,410  Winnebagoes  in  Nebraska  at  the  present  tuiia.  The  auh 
her  is  continually  changing  as  parties  come  from  and  letum  to  Wisconsin. 

HOWARD  WHITK. 

The  COMMISSIOHBR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Office  Nevada  Indian  Aqcnct, 

Ptramid-Lakk  Ubaekte, 

AmgmU  90,  1817. 

8f  R :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  in  obedienee  to  jour 
instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  hand  you  my  third  annual  report  as  United  8cat« 
Indian  agent. 

The  four  reservations  under  the  management  of  this  agency  are  located  as  followa ; 

The  Pyramid  Lake  reservation  is  situated  in  Washoe  and  Boop  Counties,  In  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Stale,  16  miies  north  of  Wadsworth,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad,aBd 
contains  an  area  of  320,000  acres,  including  lake,  mountain,  and  desert.  Not  to  eused 
5.000  acres  are  of  any  value  for  reservation  purposes.  The  fishing  upon  this  leaem  is  one 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  supply  to  the  Indians. 

The  Walker  River  reservation  is  situated  in  Esmeralda  County,  Soothweatem  Kevada» 
SO  miles  from  Pryamid  Lake  agency  and  64  miies  from  Central  Pacific  Bailroad,  and  eon- 
tains  an  area  of  about  the  same  number  of  acres,  but  this,  like  the  other,  is  liable  to  nislttd 
the  person  who  takes  bis  notes  from  the  survey-lines  alone,  as  laid  down  upon  the  map,  for 
there  is  not  to  exceed  4,000  acres  upon  this  reservation  any  benefit  for  agricultond  parposes. 

The  Moapa  River  reserve  is  located  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  000  siilai 
from  Pyramid  Luke  reserve,  and  185  miles  from  Pioche,  end  of  stage-route.  This  reserra- 
tion  contains  1,000  acres,  all  of  which  is  easily  irrigated  from  the  river  that  flows  thrsoch 
the  middle  of  the  reserve.  It  is  easily  cultivated.  Two  crops  can  Iw  raised  m/th  year 
without  detriment  to  the  soil. 

The  Shoshone  farms  are  located  in  Elko  County,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  275 
niil('S  from  Pymmid  Luke  aud  "2^  miles  north  of  Carlin,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
contain  un  area  of  nearly  COO  acres.  These  farms  were  located  about  three  years  sgo, 
and  last  fall  were  surveyed  for  the  Northwestern  band  of  Shoshone  Indians,  and  have  been  set 
apart  by  cxecuiive  order  of  the  President  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  Indians.  The  soil 
is  eood  and  easily  irrigated. 

Good  crops  have  been  raised  on  all  these  reservations,  especially  so  on  the  two  latter,  where 
they  have  such  ample  means  of  irrigating.  The  grain  is  all  harvested,  but  not  thrashed  and 
sacked ;  therefore  the  number  of  bushels  raised  are  necessarily  estimated,  concerning  which 
1  refer  you  to  the  statistical  reports  forwarded  herewith  to  your  ofiice. 

There  \n  a  perceptible  improvement  in  the  condition,  habits,  and  disposition  of  these  In- 
dians. They  are  less  roving  and  more  content  to  stay  upon  reservations,  and  seem  to  be 
fretting  into  the  feeling  more  than  ever  before,  that  they  have  homes  they  can  live  at  unmo- 
csted.  They  are  tractable,  obedient,  and  respectful  in  their  deportment,  truthful  and  p^mpt 
to  meet  their  engagements  as  far  as  it  is  possible  fur  them  to  do  so. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  speak  of  a  matter  that  has  and  does  still  operate  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  sen'ice  here.  A  large  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  State  that  have  never 
lived  upon  reservations,  and  have  stifll}'  and  persist4>ntly  refused  every  proposition  that  has 
been  made  to  induce  them  to  do  so,  have  congregated  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  from  Og- 
der  to  Truckce,  Winnemucca  and  Reno  being  their  principal  places  of  resort,  but  more  or 
less  at  every  little  town  and  station.  To  say  that  these  Indians  are  dissolute  would  be  using 
a  mild  term  as  it  relates  to  some  of  them.  They  ride  upon  the  cars  at  will ;  never  a  train 
passes  either  way  but  that  Indians  can  be  seen  piled  up  on  the  platforms  of  the  cars,  com- 
ing and  going  they  scarcely  know  where.  The  railroad  company  has  acted  a  noble  and 
con)mendablo  part,  and  no  blame  can  attach  to  them  for  this  indiscriminate  and  unneces- 
sary riding  on  their  <*ars.  inspector  VVatkius  took  in  the  situation  of  things  when  he  was 
here  three  months  ago,  as  he  passed  over  the  road,  and  said  he  was  not  surprised  that 
members  of  Congress,  Senators,  and  others  intercepted  in  behalf  of  the  Nevada  Indians, 
passing  over  the  railroad  here,  should  be  unfavorably  impr»*ssed,  and  ask  the  questions.  Where 
is  the  p.gent?  Why  does  he  not  keep  these  Indians  on  their  reservations  and  put  them  to 
work?  Not  kno\\ing,  of  course,  but  that  they  are  reservation  Indians.  The  plan,  as  inau- 
gurated by  Major  Watkius,  of  all  Indians  obtaining  a  pass  from  the  Indian  agent  befers 
they  will  be  allowed  to  ride  on  the  cars,  is,  I  am  sure,  a  good  one,  and  when  it  can  bs 
strictly  enforced  will  tend  to  remedy  the  evil  spoken  of  very  much. 
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I  made  mention  of  the  little  tribe  of  Washoe  Indians  In  my  last  annual  report  They  are 
living  in  and  aronnd  Reno  and  Carson  City,  this  State.  They  have  refused  all  offers  of  as- 
sistance from  the  Government  nntil  recently.  They  say  now  they  will  work  and  try  every 
way  in  their  power  to  support  themselves  in  an  honest  way  if  they  can  eet  a  little  assistance 
from  the  Government  to  make  a  beginniog.  I  trust  something  will  oe  done  for  this  once 
honored  and  respected  tribe,  whose  condition  now  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme — pitiful  beg- 
g^ars,  living  in  the  most  abject  poverty.  Any  move  for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition 
will  be  heartily  seconded  and  assisted  by  the  citizens  of  Reno  and  Carson  City. 

No  schools  nor  missionary  work  has  been  carried  on  among  the  Nevada  Indians  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  I  have  had  no  funds  at  my  disposal  for  that  purpose.  I  sincerely  regret 
this,  and  feel  aggrieved  when,  in  my  intercourse  with  them,  I  see  they  are  so  kindly  disposed, 
and  manifest  such  great  eagerness  and  anxiety  to  learn  everything  that  has  the  le%st  tend- 
ency to  make  them  self-supporting,  and  good  citizens.  I  am  candid  in  saying  that  a  great 
mistake  has  been  made  with  these  Indians  in  this  respect. 

I  do  not  say  where  the  fault  lies,  but  certainly  the  Government  does  not  pay  for  doing 
missionary  work.  The  agents  and  employes  receiving  a  salary  are  paid  to  disburse  supplies 
and  teach  the  Indians,  not  only  from  books,  in  the  schools,  but  to  teach  them  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  to  teach  them  the  mechanical  arts  and  the  rules  of  business,  so  that  they  may  be 
self-supporting  and  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  varied  relations  of  life  when  coming 
in  contact  with  the  whites.  But  the  work  of  educating,  civilizing,  and  Christianizing  must 
g^o  hand  in  hand.  So  it  is  that,  while  the  agent  is  employed  as  the  busines<i  representative 
of  the  Government  alone,  he  is  yet  brought  in  close  contact  with  the  missionary,  if  perchance 
one  is  maintained  by  the  denomination  having  the  right  to  nominate  the  agent.  But  so  far 
as  my  information  goes,  there  are  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  agencies  in  the  United  States  in 
which  the  r«*ligious  societies  are  doing  nothing  in  this  direction.  All  missionary  work  that 
is  done,  is  done  by  the  agents  and  employes  of  the  Government  It  is  a  shame  and  disgrace 
to  the  boasted  enlightenment  of  our  age  and  people  that  so  little  money  is  expended  and 
work  done  by  the  religious  societies  of  the  land  to  extend  the  blessings  of  the  Christian 
religion  among  the  Indian  tribes.  We  send  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  foreign  shores 
for  the  missionary  work,  but  we  neglect  the  heathen  at  our  own  doors.  Who  so  much 
entitled  to  our  aid  in  this  direction  as  the  natives  of  the  country  that  we  now  possess  T  Who 
should  be  the  subjects  of  missionary  labor,  if  not  the  heathen  whom  we,  as  a  nation  and  a 
people,  have  so  largely  dispossessed  of  their  birthrights?  The  limits  of  their  hunting-grounds 
are  now  circumscribed;  we  are  forcing  them  to  seek  other  means  of  support  and  adopt  new 
habits  of  life.  It  is  civilization  or  extermination,  one  or  the  other;  and  it  is  left  with  the 
Christian  people  of  the  country  to  say  which  it  shall  be.  The  appropriations  by  the  Govern- 
nient  for  their  education  and  support  are  year  by  year  growing  less  and  less.  Our  Congress 
seems  to  pass  these  bills  for  the  assistance  of  the  Indians  grudgingly,  as  if  it  was  a  dis- 
agreeable duty,  and  they  would  do  just  as  little  of  it  as  possible,  or  as  is  compatible  with 
any  sort  of  compromise  with  conscience.  This  being  the  case,  aud  education  and  Christianity 
being  twin-brothers,  of  one  common  parent,  to  be  taught  side  by  side,  might  it  not  be  well 
for  the  churches  to  seriously  consider  the  subject  of  establishing  and  maintaining  schools  in 
connection  with  their  missionary  work  as  it  is  now  performed!  The  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  at  all  times  and  places  furnish  such  assistance  as  is  in  their  power,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  wouid  exercise  authority  over  them,  necessarily,  when  located  on  a  reserva- 
tion. If  a  work  of  this  kind  was  commenced  among  the  Nevada  Indians,  in  connection 
with  what  will  be  done  for  them  by  the  Government,  and  prosecuted  with  energy  for  two 
y«?ars,  the  question  of  their  civilization  and  self-support  would  bo  a  settled  fact. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  has  not  been  so  good  this  year  as  last ;  chills  and 
fever  is  the  prevailmg  disease.  Meas^les  have  prevailed  at  Walker  River  reserve,  from  which 
some  deaths  occurred.  As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  out  of  a  population  of  1,700  on  the 
four  reservations,  72  births  aud  41  deaths  have  occurred. 

CONCLUSION. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  my  labors  here  have  not  been  all,  by  any  means,  I  have  desired  ; 
yet  I  feel  confident  much  good  has  been  done,  and  the  Indians  are  making  commendable 
progress  in  the  arts  of  husbandry. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  BARNES, 
United  States  Indian  Aneuty  Nevada, 
Th^  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Elko,  Elko  Codntv.  Nevada, 

August  24,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  August 
31,  1877. 

The  Western  Shoshone  Indians  under  my  charge  have  improved  in  civilized  habits  during 
the  past  year.     Some  of  them  are  engaged  in  farming  for  themselves,  in  different  parts  of 
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EHutera  Nfvwlii.  Nnl  u  much  I'umtng  h*a  bron  dune  by  ibnin  in  th*  put  Tnar  •*  In  mem 
f>iri»er  j^'iirg.  nwiiu^  to  iha  scurcily  nl'  land  ^nd  wfttar,  Thx  country  is  M^amlOK  mora 
lliiukly  rietLJeil  br  whiiH  p<(i|>Ia,  anil  ihn  imteboa  n(  land,  m  niiviiy  cnKM  bervloroie  cnlij- 
vntvS  hy  the  ludiaua,  liava  baea  purrUsat^l  rroni  the  OavaTumeut  by  wliile  men.  anil  an 
now  cultiraled  by  Iheiii.  In  ctlmr  caeee  the  water  bcidtorora  n«eJ  by  (be  Indiana  for  mi^at- 
iiiS  (iiirjinniH  hax  irneo  taken  from  Ibe  alreaiun  abnre  tbe  luilinn  rani-bei,  iIiiib  reudenag 
Ibeiu  vnlnetens,  ai  nolbtaf;  can  be  laiHeJ  witboul  Jrri|talioa.  A  guod  many  ranches  hair, 
howpviir,  bntn  cullWalrd  by  the  [ndianx  thin  year.  The  W<-j(em  Sho«honei  generally  bave 
an  iooliniitian  to  be  inJuntTioiu.  They  are  poauatble  and  wdl  dtsjioied  toward  tbe  white  pn- 
pte.  Hauy  of  iheoi  bars  learned  to  work,  and  make  very  good  farm- hands.  Unrae  of  tlirnxviit 
drire  fonr  and  six  hoiAM.  They  can  chop,  mow,  and.  In  fact,  dn  all  manner  of  farm-if  ink. 
Suiiie  of  Ihn  young  Indians  are  learniiiff  to  lead  and  writp.  and  are  laaC  imprnvtuK  in  clvlli- 
xation.  On  the  oiher  baud,  there  are  many  who  are  iudoleut  and  abiftloaa,  ana  Will  ddI 
wKrh  US  lonK  as  they  can  have  soinethinn  10  eat. 

lu  a  letter  Irom  the  hnunrable  Commisaianer  uf  Indian  Affaira,  under  data  of  Jaouary  ila, 
ISTT,  I  was  authoriaed  To  paiobaae  some  farminif-uteniila  and  seed,  at  a  cinit  not  to  excenl 
$:UT.5fl  cnirency.  With  this  money,  as  far  aa  it  went,  I  purchased  such  farmiog-utelialla 
and  seed  as  were  absolutely  neceaaary.  This  small  appropriallon  greally  aaiiatod  eoroe  at 
tlie  ladiaua  who  were  eofraged  la  farmiug.  In  eome  ciuea  one  plow  was  used  for  two  la 
more  riuichps. 

In  iSaj  Inst  I  rei^ived  a  small  supply  of  mvdii^ines,  which  has  been  a  peM  help  to  the 
iDdians  io  this  vicinity.  Ura.  Meigi  and  Kiinlinglon,  of  this  plaue,  have  pieacribed  for  ilia 
Bii-k  IndiHUK  in  many  caws  and  prrparod  tbe  nioiliutics  for  them. 

I  baie  visited  a  \»!s.e  portiun  uf  the  rnunlry  iuhablled  by  the  Western  Shoabons  and 
Canh  Ule  Indians  duiine  the  past  year,  and  have  luken  great  pains  to  ascertain  Ihdr  tm* 
ciiDililiua.Blsa  lo  learn  llieir  wishes  in  regard  to  ibn  fiilure.  Fur  several  years  past  aitmeul 
the  must  inlelli^iil  leading  m>'n  of  ibe  ^hosbuues  hare  honu  very  anxious  to  bare  a  tract 
of  land  silunted  in  the  northern  part  <>(  the  Stale,  known  aa  Durk  Valley,  set  apart  as  a 
irsefvBlion  Tor  (hem.  I  have  aeverDl  limea  informed  Ibe  Department  of  the  wishes  of  tb* 
Indians, and  H»ki>d  to  be  anlborlKod  lo  visit  the  country  in  question  and  ascertain  whalbn 
It  wss  Bullable  fur  a  reservation  ot  not.  No  steps  were  taken  in  regard  lo  Ibe  matter,  that  t 
am  aware  vl,  uulil  in  Uaicb  last.  The  Indians  during  the  winter  urged  upou  uie  to  gn  wllk 
ttiem  to  Dai'b  Valley  as  soon  aa  spring  opened  and  see  what  I  thought  of  the  csonntry,  and 
Kpnrt  the  i«sdU  10  ibe  Department  at  WosbiDgton.  This  I  agreed  to  do  aa  atum  at  ■• 
cunld  get  throngh  ihe  mountains.  During  this  time  Col.  E.  C.  Walklna,  United  filalM 
Indian  inapeclor.  arrived  hcr<>  from  Washington  willi  inslriictiiiDs  lo  cxaiiiinegnto  the  rnji- 
ditioD  ot  the  luiliHiia  under  my  charge.    He  direi;led  that  some  of  tin-   li-inViiji;   li:,i;iiiii 

ahoold  meet  him  here.    I  ttci-onlingly  scut  lor  Cnptain  Sam.  an  inlellig ,-ii.    1    .i         '  , 

number  uf  ntherK.  wlio  nt  on<«  cnme.  In  an  inlciview  with  Inspector  W  .  ' 
Imd  this  miiller  befoie  liim.  inteipieieil  by  me.  He  anlhoriKcd  me  10  jj' 
ley  and  make  a  careful  eiamination  of  the  cnnntry,  and  report  ibo  reaiill  tu  tliu  lioDiiiabie 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflairs.  In  obedience  loLls  instructions,  I  starlifil  on  tbe  !5t>i  ul 
March,  in  company  with  Captsin  Sam  and  hia  nephew.  Tbe  ludiiiua  fuinisLed  fuur  homes 
for  the  occasion,  two  of  which  we  used  to  pack  tmr  provlsloaa,  blankcta,  &c.  I  arrived  at 
Duck  Valley,  and  remained  there  some  dnys,  and  carefully  examined  ihe  country,  in  order 
lliBl  I  might  be  able  to  make  a  correct  report.  Afler  a  thorough  eistninaliao  I  considered 
the  place  suitable  fur  a  resfrvation  for  the  tjhoshonea.aad.  in  fncl.  betlerlhan  1  bad  expected 
lo  liud  I  returned,  and  on  the  U«lb  of  March  reported  the  iiiatler  to  tbe  honorable  Coni- 
misHioner  of  Indian  Aflairs.  fflvinir  aa  full  and  correct  a  deacriplinn  of  the  country  as  1  could, 
and  respeclfiilly  asked  Ihal  the  same  b«  reaerved  for  Ibe  use  and  occupancy  of  tbe  Western 
Shoahones,  Ibis  being  tlie  only  tract  of  land  nuctaimed  iu  Keveda  suitable  for  a  reaervatioH 
for  tbem.  In  the  early  part  of  April  I  went  south  among  tbe  ShOBboue  and  Oosh  Ute  lo- 
diaiis  in  Nevada  and  Ulali. 

On  the  6th  of  April  I  issued  some  clothing,  blankets,  ic,  to  I8()  Shoshones  and  Gosh 
Utea  at  Cleveland's  ranch,  iipar  Ihe  liue  between  Nevada  Bud  Utah.  1  fonud  ihese  luJisDS 
destitute  and  with  ronsldeiable  aicknens  ainoiiK  them.  While  trBveling  through  the  country 
a  distance  of  about  SW  miles,  I  oscerlsineil  that  a  number  of  deaths  bod  occurred  during  ihe 

fast  year.  I  learned  that  about  30  Indians  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted  were  dead, 
tbnnd  that  several  Indiana  had'become  discouraged  and  demoraliied.  and  bad  lel't  iheit 
Wurk  aud  gune  with  the  amall  roving  band  who  are  roaming  about  Ihrougb  neatly  all  parli 
of  Kastern  Nevada,  and  beg, gamble,  and  lead  a  miserable  lite.    They  hang  about  mining- 

. ..  1  ,■        Httly  upon  refuse  thrown  away  from  the  restaurants  and  board ing-bou sea. 

-  leal  that  ia  actuully  rotten,  and  they  are  Ibe  most  degradod  IwiDgs 
yloudof  whisky,  and  will  do  almost  anything  for  it.  Thewhbky 
sold  10  them  by  the  while  people  and  Chinese  ia  almost  rank  poison.  Msny  of  the  Indiaos, 
reterring  to  ao  much  sickness  amoog  Ibem,  stolcd  thai  ibey  believed  it  was  caused  by  Ihe 
evil  spirit  nhich  Ihe  white  people  possessed,  and  that  in  a  short  lime  the  Indians  would  ali 
die  otr,  slHling  that  before  the  whiles  came  nmnng  them  no  such  diseosea  wore  known,  and 
tlial  some  of  thi^ir  prophels  bad  decided  that  this  whs  the  cose,  and  that  it  was  needless  to 
try  to  avoid  it.    After  lislelitng  some  lime  10  their  foolish  talk,  I  told  Iheui  it  was  Dot  the  evil 


ind  live  imr'tly 
}  places  they  e> 
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pirit  which  the  white  people  pojHessed  that  caused  the  sickness  and  death  amon^  them,  bat 
Hiat  it  was  the  filthy  manner  in  whi^h  they  lived,  and  the  rotten  food  they  lived  upon,  and 
the  poison  whiHky  they  drank.  I  explained  to  them  the  necessity  of  cultivating  civilized 
habits  Rhowing  them  the  va»t  difference  between  their  present  condition  and  what  they 
would  be  if  they  had  wholesome  food  to  eat  and  comfortable  homes  to  live  in.  I  told  them 
what  had  been  done  toward  establishing?  a  reservation  for  them,  and  how  important  it  was 
that  an  immediate  changre  should  take  place,  and  how  much  better  those  of  the  Indians  who 
wore  farming  and  engaging  in  civilized  habits  were  getting  along.  When  I  left  these  In- 
dians  they  promised  to  send  one  Indian  representing  each  band  to  the  proposed  reservation 
when  I  sent  for  them,  that  they  might  return  and  report  to  their  respective  bandn. 

I  received  a  communication  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under 
date  of  April  25,  1877,  inclosing  a  copy  of  an  executive  order,  dated  April  16,  1877,  with- 
drawing a  large  tract  of  land  in  Duck  Valley,  being  partly  in  Nevada  and  partly  in  Idaho, 
from  the  public  domain,  from  which  to  select  a  suitable  reservation  for  the  Western  8ho- 
shones.  Upon  the  receipt  of  these  instructions,  I  sent  for  Indians  representing  different 
bands  throughout  the  country,  to  go  to  Duck  Vallev  with  me  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  proposed  reservation.  Early  in  June  I  was  informed  that  a  large  number  of  Indians 
were  congregating  in  Duck  Valley.  Some  of  the  white  people  became  alarmed  at  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  Indians,  and  sent  me  word  to  that  ef^ct.  I  at  once  proceeded  to  that 
locality,  and  was  pleased  to  find  368  Indians  camped  on  the  proposed  new  reservation. 
These  Indians  represented  different  bands  throughout  nearly  every  part  of  Eastern  Nevada, 
and  had  gone  there  in  obedience  to  my  instructions.  3]*hey  were  highly  pleased  with  the 
country  and  their  future  prospects.  As  soon  as  I  receive  means  I  will  go  to  Duck  Valley 
an<l  prepare  for  farming  early  in  the  spring. 

It  will  take  several  years  to  congregate  alt  the  Western  Shoshones  on  the  reservation.  A 
few  of  the  old  Indians  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  strongly  oppose  moving, 
sTating  that  if  they  leave  the  home  of  their  ancestors  their  spirits  will  be  lost.  These  foolish 
ideas  will,  however,  be  overcome  in  time,  but  these  Indians  must  for  a  while  be  handled 
can' fully.  Some  of  thase  old  men  and  prophets  have  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  the 
Iiidian.s,  and  will  oppose  the  move  for  a  while.  I  think  it  would  be  best  that  the  Indians 
who  are  farming  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  wish  to  remain  on  their  ranches  for 
another  year,  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Some  who  have  farms  are  anxious  to  leave  them  and  go 
to  the  reservation  where  they  can  be  assisted,  and  others  prefer  to  remain  where  they  are 
for  the  present.  More  Indians  can  be  gathered  in  Duck  Valley  than  can  be  cared  for  with 
the  means  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  for  that  purpose.  The  number  can  be 
greatly  iucreased  at  any  time. 

In  Jfuly  last  an  excitement  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  Duck  Valley,  caused  by  a  report 
being  circulated  that  the  Shoshones  were  about  to  join  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  in  Idaho,  who 
were  then  at  war  with  the  white  people.  One  white  settler  with  his  family  left  Durk  Valley, 
and  for  a  while  considerable  excitement  prevailed.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  sent  for  by 
the  white  pet^ple  to  protect  them  against  the  Indians.  I  went  to  Duck  Valley  immediately 
to  prevent  trouble  from  occurring,  if  possible.  On  my  arrival  at  the  place  of  the  reported 
trouble,  I  found  that  the  reports  were  untrue  and  without  foundation ;  that  it  would  be 
nearly  impossible  to  induce  or  even  force  the  ShoHhones  to  take  up  arms  against  their  white 
neighbors.  From  what  I  saw  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  I  believe  that  some  of  the  white 
men  were  more  anxious  for  an  Indian  war  than  the  Indians  themselves.  I  submitted  to  the 
Department  the  full  particulars  of  this  affair  in  my  report  for  July  last. 

The  Western  Shoshones  are  peaceable  and  generally  inclined  to  be  industrious.     I  believe 
that  in  a  short  time,  with  proper  treatment,  they  can  be  made  an  industrious  and  self-sup- 
porting people.     Many  of  them  are  anxious  to  have  a  scho(d,  in  order  that  the  young  Indians 
may  learn  to  read  and  write.     Several  of  them  speak  English  fluently. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEVI  A.  GHEEN, 
Fanner  in  charge  of  the  IP'estern  Shoshone  Indians, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Ariquiu  Indian  Agency. 
Tterra  Amarilla,  Neio  Mezico,  August  15,  1877. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  upon  the  condition  of  this  agency. 

The  situation  of  this  agency  and  the  ludiaus  connected  with  it  is  such  that  there  is  but 
little  of  interest  to  report.  The  agency  is  located  on  a  Mexican  land-grant,  about  tifty  miles 
east  of  the  IJte  reservation,  and  is  surrounded  by  quite  a  large  settlement  of  Mexicans. 
The  Indians  belongring  to  the  agency  have  no  tixed  place  of  abode. 

The  number  of  Lite  Indians  belonging  to  the  agency  is  estimated  at  900.  The  Capote 
Utrs  are,  during  most  of  the  voir,  within  live  to  twenty  miles  of  the  agency;  but  a  large 
majority  of  the  Utes  (the  IVeeminuches)  are  most  of  the  time  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  iiulen  (liatanl  on  their  reBervntioii.     Owing  lo  their  great  ditlanr^  froni  tlie  AKetx^^.a 
the  trrKBuliiiUr  willi  wliiuU  many  uf  them  visit  the  agea-:y,  it  hu  been  impossiliie  ta  uiaks  1 

The  Apachts,  nniuberiiig;  b;  nn  actual  ennineralinii  326,  wauder  "  whitbenocvor  tbtf   j 
nili  "  for  an  Equal  distance  east  and  BOUlhea»t  I'miii  llie  nguncy. 

Tbeie  has  lieeo  but  little  trouble  between  the  Indiunii  beloti^lDg  to  Ihia  agi^ncf  w 
Hexioans  or  white  Hettlets  during  tlie  past  jear. 

The  day  before  the  Indians  were  lo  receive  theii  annuity-goods  ]aat  Kovember,  tbvj  a 
in  quile  larse  uumben,  both  ITteit  and  Apncliea,  and  encamped  neat,  but  in  ditTerenl  dirse- 
tions  from,  the  ag«ncj.    About  dark  quite  a  oumbet  nf  each  tribe,  who  bad  been  drinkinfc, 
got  inio  a  fig;1it,  which,  aithnnfrh  it  laiTud  but  a  oiomeul,  resuitei]  iu  ihe  dealh  of  one  Uia 
and  leriousij  woundiun  aeverai  of  each  liarty.   The  eicllem<int  brcame  inlouMi,  and  il 
required  unverai  hours  of  peraiiiteut  effort  to  quiet  and  gel  them  to  their  respective  camp*. 
Tlie  next  morning,  befure  perinitliug  tiiem  to  I'oine  into  ihe  ageucy-yard  lo  recniv*  tlwlr 
giHiCi;  I  iluuiaiided  of  each  parly  their  arms,  of  every  hind,  aud  ploilnta  that  they  wrnnU     j 
meiil,  sliiiki-  bauds,  and  be  frienda.    Tbia  tliey  conaeDted  to,  and  did.     In  the  evaning  J    I 
ri'iuiucd  ihcin  their  arms,  and  they  left  nilboul  funhor  trouble.   Aa  a  precautianary  mta^    1 
aie,  howrvcr.  I  have  aince  given  them  their  regtllar  issue  of  auppllca  on  tlitlaralil  dayi,  lot- 
llug  one  dny  intervrne. 

The  latt  Congress  having  made  an  appropriation  for  s  now  agraty  "  ap«a  the  (oathen 

fatt  of  the  Ute  reservation,"  (where  the  Uita  of  thix  agency  properly  belong,)  a  location 
ir  the  buildiuga  baa  been  aelectcd^by  thoae  appointed  &r  thul  purpose.  This  Iwatloa  it 
oa  Ihe  Los  Pinoa  Rivur,  while  the  Indians  wanlcd  It  on  thn  Navajo  River,  and  they  are  nry 
much  dissalitilied.  The  Navajo  ia,  however,  some  twenty  miles  east  of  the  caatnrn  line  M 
thi^ir  tnservation.  Leae  than  five  years  ago  the  agency  for  these  Indiana  nai  locaMd  6fly 
It  of  here,  the  present  locatiou  ia  elghty.tive  miles  west,  nod  their  dlssatiafacllan 
, .. -uaTly  — -  '-     ' -■   '  -   -  •-'- 


arlaea  from  aconvlction  that  they  are  gradually  being  forced  west  and  •nrreodering  latkib 
that  bBtotofori  belonged  to  them.  Tbey  will  aoou  become  reeoncllcd  wben  cAUvinred  thai 
their  objections  do  not  avail  them.  I  siucately  trust  that,  when  this  now  agency  la  fairly 
eslablialied,  more  moy  be  iindurtaken  and  accomplished  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  wdfait 
of  Ibeao  people  than  heretofore. 

Of  the  Apache  Indlane  Iwlanging  to  this  agency  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.    So  for  u  I 
eko  MC,  there  )■  but  little  bopa  for  Ihem :  I  cun  simply  repeal  what  I  have  already  «i^  t»  J 
two  Rtinual  repotta !  "TheJicarllla  Apache  Indian  has  no  Dome;  asapoople  ibeybavaiM^ 
cciLintry  that  thvy  can  coll  their  own.     No  incentive  to  improvement  has  pvcr  been  placed  ~ 
before  tliciii."     "  1  have  bad  frequent  ronversalions  with  llieir  leading  men  on  the  aiibject, 
and  they  have  always  npressed  a  strong  desire  to  bo  placed  where  they  could  have  somt 
liope  of  j>ermHuciicy.    They  al-o  express  themselveH  as  niixiona  to  learn  lo  faiiD  and  have 
tbeir  children  learu  to  read  and  wrile."    They  will  not,  however,  consenl  lo  go  to  Ihe  Fort 
Stanton  reaervation,  as  proposed  tu  tbem.   They  aar  I  hat  tbey  know  the  country  nelli  that 
it  is  in  every  respect  a  poor  country  and  unfit  for  farming  purposes.    Whether  this  is  tma 
or  not  I  do  not  know.    I  again  eiptesa  the  hope  that  some  permanent  disposition  will  aoon 
be  made  of  tbcm. 

Early  in  the  spring  Ibc  amall-pox  broke  out  in  Santa  F6  and  some  other  places  in  Uiia 
Territory.  Tbe  Apaches  b'-aring  of  it  aInioNi  imuiedialely  left  tbe  vicinity  nf  the  agency, 
(telling  me  that  they  were  going  to  da  so,)  and  for  near  three  rtiouibs  there  has  not  been  one 
of  Ihem  here.  I  am  told  that  they  have  gone  to  the  plains  on  a  buffalo-hunt.  Recently  this 
acourge — tbe  amall-pox — has  made  its  ^pearouce  in  the  iinmediaie  vicinity  of  Ihe  agencr, 
and  the  Utes  absent  themselves  almost  entirely.  In  compliance  willi  my  request  to  the  De- 
partment, I  have  reirenlly  received  vaccine  virus,  aud  will  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  Ihe  dis- 
ease from  spreading. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


Tlie  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


8.  A.  RIISBELL, 
'4  StaUt  lnitia»  AgaU, 


OFFirK  Mrmtai.f.rd  Apaohe  AneNcv, 
Soalh  Fork,  Lincoln  Coualg,  AVw  IBtricu.  Sepltmbtr  I.  1877. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  ihenlfairs  at  this  agency, 
and  would  state  that  the  delay  in  forwarding  the  same  was  occasioned  by  a  raid  mode  by  a 
party  of  home-thieves  on  the  animals  of  Ihe  Indiana,  in  which  they  succeeded  in  cairyiiig 
off  two  of  the  Government  mulea.  In  conseqiieniH^  of  the  disorder  occasioned  by  this  mb- 
bery  and  the  pursuit  of  the  thievea.  my  report  will  not  be  as  complete  aa  woald  otheiwiw 
have  been  the  case. 
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has  never  been  purchased,  and  whose  presence  thereon  is  undesirable  In  the  extreme,  is  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  trouble  to  the  agent,  and  must  tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
Indians  toward  a  state  of  civilization. 

In  this  connection  I  would  state  that  I  am  nnable  to  make  the  Indians  understand  that 
the  farms  of  the  settlers  within  the  boundary-lines  of  the  reserve  do  not  belong  to  the  tribe, 
but  are  the  property  of  the  parties  who  have  settled  thereon.  They  firmly  believe  that  the 
land  is  theirs,  and  all  persons  occupying  it  are  subject  to  my  control.  They  do  not  object  to 
the  settlers,  but  claim  the  right  of  way  through  the  farms.  As  fences  are  the  exception  in 
this  country,  not  the  rule,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  parsing  through  the  fields,  which 
has  several  times  led  to  complaints  I  am  powerless  to  remedy.  Two  farms  on  the  reserva- 
tion are  fenced,  but  very  poorly,  and  that  only  along  the  side  fronting  the  road,  leaving  the 
side  facing  the  hills  open.  Now,  as  the  Indians  generally  camp  on  the  hill-side,  their  horses 
have  strayed  into  the  fields,  doing  some  damage;  but, on  the  other  hand,  the  animals  of 
settlers  and  passengers  along  the  road  have  done  the  same  to  the  Indian  farms,  and  even 
more  ;  they  have  in  many  cases  broken  down  the  fence  to  get  into  the  fields.  I  have  in  one 
instance  received  a  complaint  from  a  farmer  stating  that  the  Indian  horses  had  entered  his 
fields  and  done  some  damage,  and  while  riding  to  the  spot  in  order  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter  I  found  his  stock  feastin«r  on  the  Indian's  garden. 

Another  disadvantage  is  that,  although  I  have  the  power  to  order  obnoxions  persons  off 
the  reservation,  they  can  go  to  one  of  these  ranches  right  under  my  nose  and  laugh  at  me 
with  impunity.  They  can  there  carry  on  their  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  although  in  the 
center  of  the  reservation  are  as  completely  bevond  my  control  as  if  they  were  in  New  York 
or  Washington.  I  can  trace  all  the  trouble  I  have  had  with  these  Indians  during  the  last 
year  to  this  cause.  They  have  by  these  means  been  furnished  whisky,  which  is  the  greatest 
evil  an  agent  has  to  contend  against,  for  although  he  can  handle  them  with  ease  when  sober, 
when  intoxicated  they  are  hard  to  control. 

/( t«  abftolutely  necessary  that  prompt  measures  be  taken  either  to  remove  the  settlers  or  the 
agency^  as  a  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  detrimental  to  the  service.  The  most 
economical  solution  ofthis  difficulty,  and  one  that  would  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  is  to 
remove  the  agency  to  some  spot  on  the  reservation  where  the  Indians  could  find  sufficient 
land  to  farm,  and  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  passing  through  the  ranches  of  other  set- 
tlers. As  there  are  absolutely  no  buildings  at  this  agency,  there  would  be  no  loss  to  aban- 
don it,  and  as  the  site  I  have  selected  possesses  many  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  the  pres- 
ent location,  the  change  would  be  beneficial  in  the  extreme.  The  spot  I  selected  is  called 
Elk  Springs,  and  is  situated  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  the  present  agency.  It  is  about 
forty  miles  from  Fort  Stanton,  and  remote  from  any  main  road,  consequently  the  agent 
would  not  have  the  many  disadvantages  to  combat  that  he  has  at  present.  On  the  subject 
of  the  road  passing  through  the  reservation  I  would  refer  you  to  my  last  report,  and  would 
only  8tate  that  the  nuisance  is  unabated.  With  a  main  thoroughfare  passing  through  the  res- 
ervation and  the  Indians  camped  on  both  sides  thereof,  it  isimpossible  to  prevent  liquor  being 
introduced  and  sold  to  them.  I  have  tasked  myself  and  employes  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  or 
detect  some  of  the  parties  engaged  in  this  traffic,  but  in  vain.  I  cannot  but  repeat  that  it  is 
detrimental  to  both  the  Indians  and  the  citizens  to  have  the  agency  situated  on  the  main 
road.  Agency  buildings  must  sooner  or  later  be  established  if  it  is  intended  to  maintain 
the  present  re»ervatiou,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  an  advantageous  site  should 
be  selected  so  that  the  money  will  be  expended  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  site  I  have 
in  view  possesses  the  main  requisites  for  a  suitable  agency.  Its  location  is  more  central  than 
the  present  one,  and  by  its  peculiar  position  and  surroundings  will  give  me  greater  control 
over  the  tribe  by  tmabling  me  to  watch  their  movements  more  closely. 

As  regards  buildings  at  the  present  agency  but  little  can  be  said,  for  we  have  none.  The 
buildings  on  the  ranches,  purchased  by  my  predecessor,  were  the  ordinary  log-cabins  of 
frontier  settlers,  and  these  are  gradually  decaying,  so  that  in  the  course  of  another  year 
they  will  be  unfit  even  for  the  storage  of  supplies.  My  employes  have  no  quarters,  my  sup- 
plies and  stores  are  scattered  over  an  area  of  about  two  miles,  and  are  barely  protected 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  my  mules  are,  as  has  been  shown,  not  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  robbers.  I  have  done  my  best  with  the  limited  means  at  my  command  to  re- 
pair these  buildings,  but  my  force  of  employes  being  so  small  they  are  constantly  occupied 
with  their  other  duties,  and  were  unable  to  devote  much  time  to  this  work.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  corn  has  spoiled  on  account  of  the  rain,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  unremitting 
exertions  of  myself  and  employ6s  much  more  would  have  been  lost.  We  are  subject  here  to 
very  severe  rain-storms  during  what  is  known  as  the  rainy  season,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  buildings,  especially  the  store-rooms,  should  be  weather-proof. 

PROGRESS. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  past  year  I  find  great  cause  for  congratulation.  The  In- 
dians on  the  reservation  have  remained  at  home  peaceably  and  show  no  disposition  to  stray 
off.  On  the  contrary,  they  have,  of  their  own  free  will,  volunteered  and,  when  their  assist- 
ance was  accepted,  aided  me  in  returning  to  the  reservation  two  of  the  largest  bands  in  the 
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tribe,  via.  KitutzUi  ttod  PiiToli.  tut  prnvlouslf  Bdviaed  in  mf  commuaications  to  tbe  Drpall- 
ment  aoAat  dute  orAii^ast  in,  Oclober  (I.  and  Novomber  1(1,  I6TG, 

I  uole  HiLlj  plPHsnre  ihM  the  camplaintH  of  ilc^iire'lntiom  salil  to  be  committed  hy  Ihtae 
iDdiniii  have  HlmuHt  eulinil}'  ceawil.  mid  1  hope  to  be  hI>1q  tu  uhruniirle  a  yrnt  n-itlmnt  anf 
cDDipUiuts  tttuil,  or  liiiue  nisdn  daring  tlie  yaw  but  two  praved  tu  b«  well  ruunilnd,  aoJ 
in  eu-h  case  1  Ijave  b«cn  able  to  rmtaro  tl>e  slock  atulflii.  Manv  vase*  imported  U>  bore  b<vn 
Iniliuns  linTo,  ail  invest  I  Kaliou,  provi-ti  tu  be  ahile  nivaiiti.  "f  liera  are  svvural  ietters  oa  Sin 
ID  this  ofiicH  Iruiu  ihc  Inr^Ml  stui.'h'OH'iivrs  in  the  'tnt'oory  stutiui;  that  these  Indiitua  hive 
never  bteu  tu  peai^iiablu  as  they  are  at  presont.  Tlii*  iiiduoes  oir  luiepeal  wbal  I  bave  oft'n 
anil!,  that  tbe  lodiaDa.  if  properly  fed  and  clothed,  will  not  lenve  (he  refletva'ion  nolesa 
driven  nS,  Tire  ndvaiiWfCM  of  reDiainiDff  at  prac  are  so  grrat  <b»[  it  U  untnral  tb>>y  abouIJ 
leaitaie  to  exvhaugH  a  Ut'o  of  luxurious  iiiiloleocu  fee  tbe  hBidsLipii  of  a  life  on  the  plaioi, 
chased  alike  by  the  civil  and  military  autlioritles. 

I  have  alwers  fuund  Ihnt  the  tiiaat  succmsful  mode  of  tn-aliog  Indians  U  to  gnia  their 
coufldoDce  and  nivir  ahuit  it.  This  1  have  eojTavuied  to  do  with  these  Apachea,  »od  bave 
so  far  been  vtiy  succo"sful,  I  have  made  it  n  rule  never  to  pruinis"  anjlhiu^  I  waa  anabki 
to  fulfill,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  promise  Idsh  than  I  expected  to  do,  and  by  Iheae  meina  1 
bave  been  able  to  iniprees  tliem  with  some  idea  ul'  the  ssnctily  of  a  pFoinise  It  baabmn  tnj 
experience  during  an  lulorouun^e  with  dlfftrri^nt  llidiin  tribes  covBrlne  a  peiiod  of  over  thirif 
years,  that  a  kind  bat  firm  and  strait; h (forward  pulley  will  acuumplish  uiore  than  aay  ottivr 
measures.   I  find  theiM  Apaches  no  excaptiun  to  this  rule. 

I  du  DO)  consider  it  pussjble  to  tliange  ibo  nature  of  the  adults,  wtiosp  habits  and  r.nstain) 
bars  loug  niatx  been  tunned  and  are  now  aluiust  a  second  naturs,  but  il  is  on  the  jDungiir 
■iienibeni  that  J  base  my  expeotatlous  lo  see  this  tribe  classed  amuue  tbo  civiiUed  Indians  of 
the  future. 

There  are  two  branches  of  industry  open  to  these  Indains.  only  one  of  which  has,  however, 
been  tried.  These  are  ajn'icuUure  and  Htock-raising.  Tbe  former  has  rei'eivpd  a  fair  trial 
with  lolerahlH  succesa,  but  in  my  opiuiuu.  and  from  tbuir  oft-expressed  wishes,  the  lail«t 
would  be  much  more  to  their  cboiiM)'  It  has  been  tried  wilb  the  Kavajues,  who  now  own 
larjfe  herds  of  abeep,  and  an  in  a  prosperous  oundltion.  and  I  see  no  reaaun  why  the  same 
could  uot  be  duue  with  ttuMS  Indlami.  Their  present  reservalion  toclaJes  some  of  the  Gueil 
pasture-lands  in  this  Territory,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  keep  the  befds  of  sheep 
and  oaltlfl  wbicli  lurrotiiii]  the  resorvaliun  on  all  sides  from  Bucroaehing.  The  uipaud- 
Itnrs  of  about  ttl(l,O0U  ka  the  parehase  of  cattle  wuuld  soon  reoder  Ilia  whold  tribe  inde- 
pendent of  the  Covernmsnt  I'or  the  necrBsaries  of  life,  and  would  have  a  gieiu  iufiaence  on 
Ibeir  nltioiate  civilization. 

AORICULTUIIE. 

Daring  the  spring  of  thin  year  the  small-pox  broke  out  among  the  tribe,  rendering  it 
'    separate  the  diffBrenl  camps  and  qnarautine  those  HfHid    '      ■- 


sible  to  do  any  work  until  very  late  in  Ibe  season.  As  soon,  however,  ns  work  could  be 
resumed  the  land  was  prepared  aud  planted  with  potatoes,  oats,  and  vegetables  of  a!  I  descrip- 
tions. Of  the  latter  there  will  bo  a  very  lar^e  crop,  and  the  Indians  seem  to  relish  very 
much  this  addition  to  their  usual  food.  Whan  work  was  commenced,  1  found  it  lou  late  lo 
plant  corn  with  any  chance  of  its  ripenit'g,  so  I  decided  on  sowing  I'Sls  instead,  and  if  the 
weather  continues  favorable  I  expect  they  will  havea  very  good  crop,  although  il  is  miher  lale. 
Whilst  the  sniall'pox  was  ra){iiig,  1  placed  Nautzili  and  his  band,  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  tribe,  at  Twin  Springs,  in  the  Sacramento  Mountnins.  and  he.  without  any  asBiilaui:a 
from  the  sgency  farmer,  has  planted  and  cultivated  a  garden  which  would  do  credit  to  any 
one.  I  visited  it  several  times  after  it  was  planted,  and  on  each  visit  was  agreeably  sar' 
prised  by  its  neat  appearance  and  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  uiilizing  (he  water  of  tbe 
springe  for  irrigation.  Il  is  my  inlantion  this  fall  lo  do  considerable  work  on  the  ditches, so 
that  we  can  put  in  a  much  larger  crop  next  season.  It  was  my  intention  this  year  lo 
'  have  planted  a  vary  large  area  of  ground,  hut  on  account  of  the  nnfortunala  circumstance 
of  the  tribe  being  afflicted  with  such  a  terrible  disease  it  was  almost  impossible  to  do  any 
kind  of  work. 

BI>UCAT10N. 

The  great  civilii'>r,  nndoubtedly,  is  the  school :  and  however  macb  we  may  exert  out- 
ealves,  H'ilhoul  a  school  our  labor  would  be  fruitless,  or.  at  leoKt,  hut  a  temporary  success. 
By  means  of  the  school  we  are  enabled  lo  train  the  children  as  Christians,  and  lo  instill  some 
idea  of  right  and  wrong.  These  early  lessons  cau  never  be  eiadicatcd,  and  will  always 
leave  some  good  result,  however  slight.  It  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  been  loo  much  the  cus- 
tom lo  conquer  these  tribes  and  make  no  provision  for  the  coming  generation.  Il  is  here, 
however,  thai  the  most  good  can  be  done,  and  by  proper  and  judicious  treatment  and  edu- 
cation the  neil  generation  can  he  mode  wEiatever  we  desire  to  make  them.  The  responsi- 
bility is  a  great  one,  and  we  owe  it  lo  ihe  Indiana  and  the  settlers  lo  make  good  use  of  Ibe 
power  thus  given  us. 

School  was  commenced  at  this  agency  on  January  1,  and  has  been  conlinned  without  in- 
termission.   The  little  ones  seem  to  be  much  interested  in  their  lessons  and  show  considerable 
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progpress,  bnt  for  want  of  accommodation,  there  beings  no  school -house,  the  attendance  is 
not  so  lar^e  as  it  shonld  be.  School  is  held  in  a  small  and  badly  ventilated  room,  which 
I  have  endeavored  with  the  limited  means  at  my  command  to  rend«*r  fit  for  the  service  it  has 
to  perform.  I  would  most  earnestly  request  that  I  be  granted  sufficient  funds  to  build  a 
neat  and  attractive  school-house,  as  I  consider  this  the  greatest  inducement  I  can  ^ive  the 
pupils,  to  show  them  a  spacious.  well«ventilated,  and  decorated  room  devoted  entirely  to 
them  and  set  apart  fur  their  exclusive  benefit. 

SANITARY. 

During  the  last  year  the  health  of  this  tribe  as  reported  has  been  good,  with  the  exception 
of  the  months  of  Februarv,  March,  and  April,  when  we  were  visited  by  an  attack  of  small  • 
pox,  carrying  off  a  consiaerable  number  of  Indians,  among  whom  were  some  of  my  most 
promi8ing  young  men.  At  the  time  everything  possible  was  done  to  prevent  the  contagion, 
and  with  great  success,  many  of  the  bands  escaping  entirely.  The  small-pox  here  in  the 
mountains  i^  not  so  virulent  as  in  eastern  cities,  and  considering  the  number  attacked  the 
deaths  have  been  very  few.  The  destruction  of  their  blankets  and  clothing  duriug  the  epi- 
demic  will  cause  great  destitution  among  them  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  As  far  as 
other  diseases  are  concerned,  their  condition  during  the  last  year  will  compare  very  favora- 
bly with  any  previous  year  of  which  we  have  statistics.  They  seem  to  have  more  faith  in 
the  doctor's  remedies  than  previously,  and  as  he  has  been  very  successful  in  his  treatment 
of  some  very  dangerous  cases,  their  confidence  is  increasing. 

RAIIIS. 

On  the  night  of  July  20,  some  Texans  made  a  raid  on  the  Indian  camps  and  carried  off 
i:{  head  of  horses,  and  on  the  evening  of  August  II  they  raided  the  agency,  capturing  31* 
animals,  including  two  of  the  agency  mules.  These  raids  were  reported  b^  me  in  detail  at 
the  time  of  their  occurrence,  but  I  believe  a  few  additional  remarks  here  would  not  be  out 
of  place.  A  party  of  Texans,  under  the  pretext  of  searching  for  horses  stolen  from  them  by 
the  Indians,  were  shown  by  my  direction  through  the  Indian  camps,  but  they  were,  as  they 
say,  unable  to  find  any  of  their  horses.  The  next  night  they  surrounded  the  weakest  camp, 
fired  on  the  Indians,  (fortunately  without  effect,)  and  drove  off  all  the  horses  they  could  col- 
lect,  (thirteen,)  the  others  having  scattered  during  the  firing.  This  raid  was  allowed  to  go 
unpunished ;  and  on  the  evening  of  August  11,  it  being  yet  daylight,  some  of  these  men 
made  a  descent  on  the  agency  herd  under  our  very  noses.  Having  no  arms  to  furnish  my 
empl<>y<S»,  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  the  thieves  until  assistance  had  been  obtained,  so  I 
dispatchod  my  clerk  to  Fort  Stantun  that  night  with  a  requisition  on  Colonel  Purington,  the 
post  commander,  for  troops  to  pursue  the  robbers.  The  next  morning,  a  detachment  of  fif- 
teen men  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Davenport  started  from  the  post.  The  pursuit  by 
the  military  was  unsuccnssful,  in  spite  of  their  promptitude,  on  account  of  the  severe  rain- 
storms having  obliterHted  the  trail.  I  believe  that,  had  I  had  arms  to  furnish  my  employes 
they  would  have  been  able  to  follow  the  trail  until  overtaken  by  the  military,  and  would 
then  have  been  strong  enough  to  capture  the  raiders. 

Of  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  country  I  can  say  but  little.  The  civil  authorities  are  almost 
powerless  to  protect  life  and  property.  Within  the  last  three  weeks  two  men  have  been 
killed  openly  resisting  the  sheriff's  authority.  In  both  instances  they  fired  several  shotH  at  the 
sheriff  before  being  killed.  My  own  life  and  that  of  my  clerk  have  repeatedly  been  threat- 
ened on  account  of  the  active  steps  taken  to  stop  this  stealing  from  the  Indians,  but  I  shall 
not  allow  this  to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  my  duties.  All  I  ask  is  to  be  furnished  with 
means  of  defending  myself  against  these  desperadoes.  In  consequence  of  these  threats,  I 
have  almost  decided  on  removing  my  family,  who  have  been  with  me  sinc«  last  December, 
and  who  have  by  their  presence  done  much  toward  assisting  me  in  my  labors.  My  diugh- 
ter  is  engaged  in  teaching  school,  and  my  wife  has  during  her  leisure  moments  cut  out  and 
made  garments  for  the  Indians,  besides  teaching  tbem  how  to  do  such  work  alone.  The 
moral  effect  of  their  presence  is  making  itself  gradually  felt,  and  I  shall  retain  them  here  as 
long  as  I  can  do  so  with  safety  ;  but  in  justice  to  them  and  to  myself,  I  cannot  keep  them 
hero  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  If  this  agency  is  furnished  with  sufficient  arms  and  ammuni- 
tijn  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  will  be  any  more  raids  on  the  Indians. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

My  relations  with  the  military  authorities  duriug  the  past  year  have  been  of  the  mos 
fri  aidly  and  cordial  nature.  Although  the  distance  from  Fort  Stanton  is  considerable,  being 
38  miles  over  a  mountain  road,  I  have  often  during  the  year  received  visits  from  the  several 
officers  stationed  there,  and  have  returned  the  same.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  prompt- 
itude with  which  Colonel  Purington,  the  post  commander,  responded  to  my  request  for  troops 
on  the  night  of  August  1 1,  which  was  the  first  time  I  had  occasion  to  call  on  him  during  the 
year. 


5.^4  REPORT   OF    THE   BECRETAKY    OP    THE   INTERIOR. 

The  suppling  delivered  at  this  aKeacy  during  (lie  juat  year  buve  f^iren  DDivers*!  aalitrae 
tion.  There  were  nol  sutGcieut  blaiiketa  Lo  provide  foi  iha  vranis  of  tUe  I>idiiiit«,  nuil  tha 
tobnooo  a<*Iit  nlso  rui  short  before  [he  eud  n(  the  Bsuikl  jcai,  but  thu  be'tranil  Auur  (;uiilrw>t'> 
b«lDg  incroMnl  25  per  cent.,  left  a  surplus.  I  would  auKgest  ihitt,  if  prncticitltle,  tbn  hibwi^ 
■hipped  to  the  4kgancj  be  cut  in  amall  plugs  of  one  or  two  ouncwa  each,  u  liein)^  mora  OUD- 
veuient  Tor  iaiDe.    Of  the  quality  of  ull  aoppliea,  I  chqdol  but  Bpetik  la  tbe  highest  teinu. 


I  would  respectfull}'  recommend,  tu  the  oo\y  meitni  to  slop  illegal  traffic  with  the  ladlBlM. 
that  a  RtHuJiDg  reward  be  uffered  far  iDformatioii  that  will  lead  to  the  deiwiiua  and  eonvictiin 
of  tbe  iiffendet*.  That  all  articlet  issned  to  ludiaoR  should  ho  marked  wltb  a  diflVrenl  mailc 
or  brand  for  each  ageno;,  and  that  IL  should  be  mode  a  p«iinl aSi?ii»  tube  fuuud  wiili  nttlcls 
bearitig  the  mark  uf  an;  ageiicf.  Bf  offering  a  reward  lor  the  convictiuii  of  offcnden. 
there  would  be  a  (Treat  indacemeDt  for  iiiformcri<,  and  as  th'?  reward  is  >oiitiiifrcDt  ou  Iba 
conviction  of  the  oiTeuderii.  uo  munef  would  he  expoildorl  unions  HOSip  beiie&l  waa  derived 
from  the  luformatlun  given.  By  making  it  a  pfiial  offense  to  he  found  with  proport.T  b«ir- 
ing  the  brand  of  the  Bepmtmeat,  thin  illegal  traffic,  would  «ouii  be  rendered  too  daugoruui  lo 
be  pursued  with  Impunitj. 

I  am,  air,  very  roapeclfuUy,  your  obeilieut  servant. 

I'.  C.  (iODFROT. 


The  Co( 


Unittd  Statu  laitum  AgtM, 


Navajo  Isdiam  AatKcr. 

Fori  D'^Haie'.  Arit..  Stfltmher  I.  1877. 

SiKi  I  have  the  honor  ta  submit  the  follewlng  report  upno  the  oonditlon  of  affairs  M  thla 
Hfreney  durioe  ihi'  pu»t  year,  iind  )n  order  la  make  it  liitBliigeot.  will  fint  look  at  the  .VeM- 
)M  nn  II  Mil"'   1 1 i'-  '>i'  living.  ctiEitoms,  and  hnbila. 

The  nil  I  ' '    '  '';iiino[  bo  given  with  any  Mrtainly.  and  U  tallmaMd  al  ftent 

I8,(I'"M..  !      ■■  -..-i.'  i>iiwni.  «i  the  dlaiributien  of  annuity  goods,  B,II4:  couuted 

by  it-v,  -  ..;■  Il..,]v,.r,  CM-y.  and   Kirsl  T.lenl.  Thmim  Kluir,  whi.  win  de- 

lalloil  t -  i:..'     iMih'.ri.  t>n<1  I  kmiw  it   to  )ie  rorrcct.     Many  were   ncriiiinind  Tor. 

and  DO  doubt  corrertly,  aa  being  required  to  take  cnre  of  the  property  len  al  home. 

The  NavHJoB  are  a  pastoral  people,  and  depend  nlmoiit  entirely  upon  their  Sucks  of  sheep 
and  fraata  for  their  subsintf^nce.  Tbe  chatacter  uf  the  country  in  which  they  live  preveuri 
them  from  being  anything  elHe.  Tbe  neirent  apprnacb  to  a  permanent  house  is  what  is  known 
as  the  bo,;nn.  A  frame  is  first  built  of  pinnn-pides.  which  is  covered  with  sod  and  earth : 
BD  opening  is  left  in  the  side  for  a  door,  and  immediately  over  the  door  is  an  opening  to  al- 
low the  suiiike  to  eseape;  when  tbe  whole  is  Rnisbed  it  very  much  resembles  a  charcoal-pit. 
and  serves  for  a  house  while  living  and  a  grave  when  dead.  Those  bnilt  for  winter  are  much 
more  substantial  than  tbe  summer  hogan,  which  is  little  mom  than  »  brush  shelter. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  and  grass  it  someliiriei  becomes  necessary  to  move  about 
from  place  to  place:  their  families  have  uo  penuHneDl  abode,  and  build  a,  abetter  every 
night  wherever  tbey  may  happen  to  be.  At  all  times  the  hardest  part  of  the  herding  falls 
upon  Ihe  children. 

Com  and  wheal  are  planted  upon  every  available  piece  of  land  upon  the  whole  reservation, 
and  for  many  miles  around  it  upon  every  side,  but  on  Ihe  north,  wbieh  adjoins  the  lite  In- 
dian reservation,  and  peachfs  and  melons  are  raised  in  considerable  f|u*utities  iu  the  Canon 
de  Cheiley. 

Wool  is  the  principal  article  for  sale  and  exchanf;e.  200.000  pounds  being  sold  by  them 
this  year.  Nfxt  in  order  come  the  Navnjo  blankets:  large  quantities  Stid  (heir  nay  to 
Southern  tltab  In  exchange  for  horses.  The  blankels  are  made  by  hand,  and  are  close,  raiber 
hard,  and  for  camping  out  and  saddle  have  no  superiors,  and  are  to  be  found  in  nse  all  over 
Ihe  Southwest.  Kext  in  order  come  sheep  and  goal  skins,  of  which  large  quaniiiies  are  an- 
nually sold.  The  sheep  industry  I  consider  as  uf  the  most  importance  to  the  Navajos.  and 
should  be  encuuraged  by  all  means,  and  the  possession  of  horses  discouraged  ;  and  if  I  nera 
to  make  any  recommendation  at  all  upon  the  subject,  it  would  be  to  allow  no  horses  lo  be 
beld  by  any  Indian.  In  their  hands  they  are  a  power  for  mischief,  and  no  good  ever  cnmrs 
of  their  possession  of  them.  The  horses  are  used  for  riding,  not  work.  At  lirst  it  miglit 
seetn  arbitrary,  but  it  would  cause  the  Indians  to  remain  where  they  wero  placed,  and  be 
under  better  control. 

The  farm  at  the  agency  is  looking  well  :  corn. oats. and  biirley  nil  in  good  condition. 
However,  coru  will  hardly  ripen  on  account  of  Ihe  shortness  of  the  season — snow  as  Iste  as 
3uib  of  May.  Navajo  laborers  eat  the  roasting-esrs  as  soon  as  ready  for  use ;  if  they  are 
Dot  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  vegclables  tbey  steal  them.  Three  principal  Seldi  have  been 
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fenced  in  this  Reason  with  adobes  upon  a  stone  foundation,  making  a  fence  or  wall  7  feet  in 
heif^ht  and  18  inches  in  thickness,  the  whole  labor  performed  by  Indians. 

Have  the  buildinp^  Roing  on,  and  will  continue  it  until  obli|?ed  to  end  it  on  account  of  the 
weather.  It  is  a  f^ooSi  school  for  Indians  ;  by  it  they  learn  to  build  houses  after  a  more  ap- 
proved manner  than  the  hojifan,  and  will  here  say  that  all  the  houses  in  New  Mexico,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  ae  of  adobe. 

Educational  matters  are  about  in  the  same  condition  as  last  year;  if  any  change,  hardly 
as  fi^ood  a  report  can  be  made,  and  no  prospect  for  any  improvement  in  the  future  unless  an 
entire  change  is  made.  I  would  recommend  that  school-houses  be  built  at  different  localities, 
and  school-teachers,  with  their  families,  take  up  thf'ir  permanent  residence  with  the  Indians. 
I  would  name  the  Chusca  Valley,  the  Cafion  de  Chelley  and  the  Chin-a-lu  Valley  as  the 
best  points  at  present.  A  steam  saw-mill  having  been  procured  for  the  use  of  the  agency, 
the  great  item  of  expense  will  be  removed,  that  is.  the  cost  of  lumber,  and  school-houses 
and  dwellings  for  the  teachers  can  be  built  at  a  small  cost. 

Probably  this  is  not  the  time,  neither  a  suitable  place,  but  it  would  be  a  good  requirement 
if  every  employ^  in  the  Indian  ser^vice  residing  among  Indians  had  to  be  a  married  man,  and 
to  h(^ve  his  family  with  him. 

The  only  recommendation  I  will  make  additional  would  be  to  remove  the  agency  from 
Fort  Defiance  to  some  point  on  the  San  Juan  River,  where  there  is  land  enough,  if  used,  to 
raise  all  the  corn,  wheat,  and  vegetables  for  twice  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  tribe.  The 
reasons  it  is  not  used  were  given  in  full  in  last  year's  report ;  but  I  understand  that  it  is  con 
templated  to  remove  the  military  post  now  at  Fort  Garland  to  a  point  on  the  San  Juan  or 
Animas  River,  where  they  will  have  perfect  control  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches,  Utes,  and 
Navajos,  and  afford  the  protection  to  the  Navajos  which  they  require.  One  Indiau  agent 
having  lost  his  life  while  examining  the  San  Juan  Valley  is  probably  the  reason  it  has  never 
received  the  attention  which  it  deserves;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  an  extension  of  the 
reservation  or  protection  on  the  northern  boundary.  I  notice  in  the  report  for  1873  the  cost 
is  estimated  at  $57,500;  if  managed  properly,  and  Indian  labor  used,  payment  made  to  them 
in  goods,  $10,000  will  cover  all  material  and  transportation.  The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railway  completed  to  Fort  Garland,  150  miles  would  be  saved  in  hauling  annuity  goods  to 
the  agency,  if  removed  to  the  place  proposed.  The  Navajo  treaty  expires  with  1878,  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  place  these  people  upon  an  independent  footing,  as  a  matter  of  economy 
to  the  Government  and  to  save  further  annuities. 

Buildings  at  the  agency  are  very  old ;  the  sand  has  drifted  up  against  many  of  the  bnild- 
ings  1  and '2  feet  higher  outride  than  the  floor  inside,  making  the  rooms  damp  and  unhealthy 
to  live  in,  and  will  shortly  have  to  be  abandoned.  The  water-supply  for  the  agency  is  ob- 
tniufd  by  running  a  ditch  up  the  cailon  Booito  one-half  mile,  and  carrying  the  water  up 
over  sand-bars  and  cuts,  the  floods  carrying  the  dam  at  the  entrance  of  the  cailon  away, 
leaving  a  cut  about  20  feet;  annually  the  wqrk  required  to  procure  water  is  becoming 
greater. 

Whisky  is  sold  to  the  Navajoes  in  large  quantities  at  all  the  settlements  around  the  reser- 
vation. The  United  States  statutes  should  be  amended  so  as  to  punish  any  who  sell  whisky 
to  Indians,  either  on  or  off  the  reservation. 

The  only  unpleasantness  or  difficulty  during  the  past  year  was  on  account  of  the  change 
in  the  manner  of  issue  of  supplies,  commenced  January  ],  1877,  when  all  refused  to  give 
their  names,  number  of  families,  &c.,  when  I  stopped  the  issue  to  all  who  refused  to  Ci>m- 
ply,  obtained  a  guard  of  ten  men  from  Fort  Wingtite,  and  placed  them  over  the  Government 
stores.  When  they  saw  that  I  was  determined,  all  the  Navajoes,  with  the  exceptiim  of  a 
few  chiefs,  submitted.  I  am  having  the  same  difficulty  at  the  present  time,  enrolling  for 
census  required  under  act  of  March  3,  1877.  A  correct  census  has  never  been  made  ;  the 
nearest  attempt  was  made  by  the  agent  in  1874,  when  he  succeeded  in  enrolling  1,600  families, 
when  the  Navajoes  drove  the  agent,  his  family,  and  nearly  all  the  employes  fnim  the  reserva- 
tion. The  opposition  comes  from  the  council  or  chiefs,  not  from  the  Navaioes.  They  are 
under  the  lead  of  Manuelito,  who  has  been  a  disturber  ever  since  the  Navajues  were  placed 
upon  the  present  reservation.  The  council  is  composed  of  26  chiefs  or  headmen,  and  they 
consider  every  pound  of  supplies  and  all  the  annuities  as  under  their  control  and  for  their 
personal  benefit.  I  have  done  much  during  the  two  years  past  to  do  away  with  that  idea, 
but  they  are  very  tenacious  and  still  hold  out.  I  can  very  truly  say  that  the  26  chiefs  have 
given  me  all  the  trouble  I  have  had  at  this  agency,  and  they  will  do  the  same  with  any 
other  agent. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALEX.  G.  IRVINE, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Navajo  Ikdian  AaKfCY. 
Fori  Drfiance.  Aril.,  S-pltmbti  4.  ItfT?. 
)5ril :  1  hare  th*  hniinr  to  aiibmit  tlie  fullowing  report  upon  lbs  condilitin  of  the  J 
I'ucblBi  during  Die  pant  rear : 

Hy  lirst  vieil  triu  made  to  Ibe  villa^rfia,  which  are  dUtant  93  milo  firnni  tfaii  Kfntcy.  dnp- 
inf[  [be  month  of  November,  JH7I).  wh''a  i   found   Ibem  in  n  pmapernan  c<iiidJlion,  wiitt 

Sleoly  of  pruvialnoa  for  the  coidjuk  winter,  priiicip«ll;  corn,  which  le  their  Dtiiple  Alticta  of 
iet:  also  dried  rnbbita,  melone,  aod  peacuea.     They  were  poorly  pravid{<d   with  ■ 


which  are  skillfully  decapitated  by  a'rrnnked  ni'icE  thrown  from  Ihr  hand 
after  ibe  fHnbioii  of  the  AusliAlinn  biiomeriiDg.  The  mbbii*  killed  are  of  two  vsricilM:  the 
coinmon  ootlon-lail  and  tlie  Jack  rabbit,  ao  called  on  account  of  it«  long  enra  nnd  tapotier 
■iie,  ofleu  wei(>biug  10  or  \i  pounda,  and  i*  probably  tbc  hnre  and  norabhU.  Tbe  ci>rcs»ai 
are  dkinned  and  dried,  to  be  dsihI  wben  required,  while  the  ekina  are  col  intn  Hlripa  aiid 
wnTeo.  with  woolen  warp,  into  blankets,  afier  Ibe  mitiiuar  of  tbe  Navajo  blanket,  and  an 
both  soft  and  warm.  It  Is  rualomary  for  ihe  children  to  f,o  coinpletolv  uakcd  uuiil  tbey  ara 
aix  or  «even  yeara  of  mge,  except  in  exceedingly  culd  weatlior,  when  lliey  aomctiuie*  wrap  • 
blaakei  round  them.  They,  iiaweTor,  moke  a  pritcticn  of  wanhing  (he  children  winur- 
morniiiKs  in  cold  water  or  snow,  and  then  IsttinK  thcoi  bunt  the  aunny  aide  o)  a  i«k  or 
wall  to  thaw  nut. 

I'hnir  bouaea  are  warni,  nio«l  of  the  rooma  being  eniered  fram  Iha  lop.  and  no  proriaion 
being  DiadD  for  veutilation.  They  are  bull)  of  sioue.  ■on.eiiuiea  three  or  four  aCoiiM  b>Kb, 
and  lacatad  nn  ihe  bleak,  bore  aumniits  uf  high  caiidatono  dioaiw.  The  mreaiest  drawharfc 
to  their  location  i*  the  «carcUy  of  wmd  and  water,  the  former  bciu^  brought  abunt  IS  mile* 
and  Ibn  latter  t!  nillet. 

The  cnuniry  owiipied  br  the  Moquia  la  barren  and  unfit  for  a([ricultnral  purprwra.  hnTelr 
fit  For  graEinK-  Sitll,  tbe  Moquia  manage  to  gain  a  aubainteucB.  They  plant  their  com  doap 
in  Ihn  aaud.  and  11  nioturea  an  an  areragv  three  yrara  out  ol'  five ;  they  alcaya  totnjn  in  rii«ir 
gtanaricB  une  veor'a  nro*iBion  abend  of  ifao  growinij  nop,  ao  never  auffer  unl«i  iwoeiop* 
in  Rucuaalon  fall.  1  bey  are  much  attached  lo  ihcir  hom^H  and  dialikc  tht  idra  ol  lemavat, 
Tboy,  however,  are  nol  Ignorant  of  the  advaninjfra  of  oibor  looaiionii,  atvural  o!  their  num- 
ber liut  year  goiii|;  ns  far  aa  Snn  Bernardino  and  Santa  Barbara.  Callfurnia. 

During  May,  IB77,  an  iaauo  of  gooda  for  clothinic  waa  inade  to  alt  vlllagoa  and  one  fanilf 

Tbr  KUly  lecninmcudnlinnn  thnt  I  would  uinke  \vonld  he  to  ftirni<h  ihcin  nilb  b  srhix'l- 
teacher,  which  they  are  aniioua  to  have  with  them.  l.et  him  have  aole  charge  of  litem,  and 
have  IhB  diatribuiiou  of  any  arliclea  of  cloihing  which  uiay  be  provided,  that  he  may  give 
tbe  aamein  ihe  form  of  reward  a  lo  the  children.  It  will  encourage  the  childrrn  in  rtfoTta  fnr 
advancement,  and  the  tencher  will  be  better  able  to  control  them.  The  Moquta  will  la  that 
way  receive  the  greati'at  benefit  from  the  clotbiog,  and  ibe  foci  muat  not  be  lost  eight  of  that 
Indians  muat  receive  aome  sort  of  an  inducement  to  utUiud  achool,  as  they  do  not  appreciate 
tbe  necesally  of  an  eJilCtition. 

1  do  not  conaider  it  ndvianble  to  iaaue  ciotbiog  in  largo  quantitiea.  but  only  aufficleni  le 
aupply  tboir  bare  neceaailiea.  It  is  btst  lo  let  lliem  rely  upon  their  own  reaourcea  and  iu- 
duHtry  Rir  support,  and  only  extend  help  when  they  fall. 

Their  numbera  are  aa  followa: 
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Tbe  first  three  villagea  are  u^uu  the  first  or  easleru  m>-8a  i  the  ne. 
meaa.  7  milea  dlstani ;  the  Ornbies  are  '£S  miles  beyond  Ibe  lasl  i 
to  enrol  tbemselves.  conaequeully  I  can  give  no  inf-irnmliaii  concerning  their  nmubeis. 

ThHMormrins  are  settling  among  them,  and  I  found  one  of  their  children,  a  buy,  and  ralher 
a  bright  one,  livio(t  with  the  She-chnm-a-vaya,  learniug  Iho  M'lquis  lani;upige. 

In  loncliixiun,  I  would  recommend  that  a  reservalion  be  surveyed  a  id  set  apart  for  iheir 
use.  They  are  liable  lo  b.ive  aeltlera  upon  their  lauds  at  any  time,  and  they  would  then, 
indeed,  become  a  burden  upon  the  (iovernmenl. 

Very  reapectluUy,  your  obedient  aetvanl,  ALEX.  G.  IRVIVE, 

Uitittd  Stata  Indian  Ageii. 

The  Co.MMissioNER  or  Indian  Affairs. 
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Office  of  Pueblo  Indian  Agency, 

Sania  Fi,  N,  itfez.,  August  20,  1877.. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  hereby  mj  fifth  annual  report  a»  United  States  Indian 
agent. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  are  supposed  to  be  the  remnant  of  the  once  powerful  Aztec  race.  They 
number  at  present  about  10,000  ;  8,400  of  these,  liTinff  in  nineteen  villages,  constitute  the 
"Pueblo  agency"  of  New  Mexico,  and  1,600  the  **Moqui  Pueblo  agency**  of  Arizona. 
The  present  name  of  these  Indians  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  they  live  in  villages — pueblo 
being  the  Spanish  for  village  or  town.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertun  definitely,  by  compar- 
ing the  population  of  one  year  with  that  of  the  next,  whether  the  Pueblos  are  increasing  or 
diminishing,  because  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  numbers  exactly;  but,  judging  from 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  pueblos  lately  gave  up  its  separate  existence,  and  several  more  are 
evidently  much  smaller  than  they  were  a  number  or  years  ago,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  they  are  slowly  decreasing.  They  are  a  law -abiding,  peace-loving,  industrious, 
reliable  people,  possessing  much  ^f  the  best  land  in  the  Territory ;  and  why  they  should 
gradually  disappear  like  the  nomadic  and  war-like  tribes,  is  a  question  not  easily  solved 
except  by  the  uypothesis  that  their  time  has  come. 

The  Pueblos  sustain  themselves,  with  very  little  material  aid  from  the  Government,  by 
farming,  fruit-raising,  stock-raising,  wool-growing,  making  pDttefy,  (for  which  they  are 
somewhat  famous,)  and  hunting.  All  their  work,  farming,  weaving,  pottery-making,  dtc, 
is  done  with  the  rudest  implements ;  but  in  this  respect  they  are  nearly  as  well  off  as  the 
general  population  of  the  Territory,  which  is  called  civilized. 

The  duties  of  the  United  States  agent  for  the  Pueblos  consist  of  establishing  and  super- 
vising schools,  protecting  the  Indians  as  against  citizens,  procuring  the  survey  of  their 
lands,  and  perfecting  their  land-titles,  &^c.  In  the  year  under  report  there  have  been  six 
Government  schools  in  operation;  but  only  ^ye  at  any  one  time,  except  during  one  month, 
with  six  teachers,  and  an  attendance  of  about  155 pupils.  The  advancement  made  at  most  of 
the  schools  has  been  fair ;  but  the  success  attenoing  the  efforts  to  educate  the  Indians  in 
day-schools  has  not  been  as  complete  as  could  be  desired  on  account  of  the  irregularity  in 
attendance,  and  also  on  account  of  the  children  generally  being  taken  out  of  school  to  work 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and  often  before. 

The  school  at  the  pueblo  of  Lacuna,  which  was  placed  upon  a  permanent  basis  last  year 
by  the  guarantees  of  the  board  ot  missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  now  the  most 
fiourishing.  The  teacher  has  lately  added  a  printing-press  to  his  other  appliances  for  help- 
ing the  Indians,  and  is  now  printing  lesson-cards,  &c.,in  both  the  English  and  Indian  lan- 
guages. The  average  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  nearly  50,  and  nearly  the  whole 
population  attend  Sabbath  service,  more  than  tilling  the  house.  Arrangements  have  now 
been  completed  for  another  school,  to  be  established  upon  the  same  basis,  at  the  pueblo  of 
Zuni,  with  Rev.  Henry  K.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  and  his  wife  as  teachers.  They  are  to  start  some- 
time this  month  from  Colorado  for  their  new  home,  where  they  will  doubtless  be  well  received 
by  the  Indians. 

The  lands  of  four  of  the  pueblos  have  been  surveyed  during  the  year,  and  additional  land 
has  been  set  apart  by  Executive  order  as  a  reservation  for  the  Indians  of  the  pueblo  of  Zufit. 
Suit  was  brought  and  gained  by  the  pueblo  of  Jemes,  in  the  last  term  of  court  at  Santa  Fc.  for 
the  ejectment  of  settlers  from  their  land.  This  success  of  the  Indians,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  district  attorney  is  authorized  to  appear  for  the  Pueblos  in  all  similar 
suits,  has  had  a  good  effect. 

According  to  the  survey  of  the  lands  of  the  pueblo  of  Acoma,  which  was  first  made  last 
September,  the  site  of  old  Fort  Wingate  belonged  to  the  Indians.  This  survey  was  con- 
tested before  the  surveyor-general  of  New  Mexico,  by  settlers  desirous  of  owning  that  val- 
uable tract;  and  by  promising  the  Indians  that  they  would  procure  for  them  a  certain  tract 
which  was  ascertained  to  be  on  the  Laguua  Indians'  side  of  the  line,  and  which  the  Acomas 
desired  very  much  to  retain,  they  procured  testimony  which  set  aside  the  survey.  A  second 
survey  has  been  made  which,  it  is  threatened,  is  to  be  the  cause  of  further  litigation  by  rea- 
son of  the  promise  of  the  oM  Fort  Wingate  settlers  that  the  Acomas  should  have  part  of  the 
Laguna  lauds  for  their  service  in  swearing  away  their  own.  On  account  of  the  same  prom- 
ise, I  am  led  to  believe,  the  Acomas  first  undertook  to  hold  possession  of  the  desired  land 
by  force,  and  but  for  the  timely  interposition  of  the  agent  an  ugiy  fight  between  the  Acomas 
and  Lagunas  would  have  ensued.  With  the  help  of  a  detachment  of  cavalry  from  Fort 
Wingate  I  placed  the  Lagunas  in  possession  of  the  land  without  trouble,  and  then  started 
to  Santa  Fe  with  the  Acoma  ofiicers  as  prisoners.  After  the  first  day's  march  they  concluded 
that  thev  had  been  misguided  by  their  friends  (?)  and  expressed  a  desire  to  respect  the  sur- 
vey in  the  future.  After  taking  their  written  agreement  to  that  effect  I  released  them,  and 
there  has  been  no  actual  trouble  siuce,  but  much  threatened. 

The  Indians  of  all  the  pueblos  seem  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  except  those  of  Taos, 
San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Ildefonso,  whose  growing  crops  of  wheat  and  corn  were 
largely  destroyed  by  grasshoppers  early  in  the  season.     It  is  feared  that  some  of  these,  if 
not  all,  will  require  assistance  before  another  crop  can  be  raised. 

^y  direction  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  took  charge  of  the  Cimar-> 
on  agency,  New  Mexico,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1^76.     The  Indians  of  that  agency  num- 
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ber  749:  ot  OAm  nnmbM  aUl  am  MumIm  UtH,  and  41S  sre  Jloarilla  i.pMhM.    TbayM* 
■11  T«|[Bl>»nd«,  and  than  U  na  bima  of  improTliiR'  their  coaditloii  ai  Iodk  a*  Umt  laiaali  il 

tbdr  praaent  Ideation,  and  tbair  will  not  nel-nvdicK'  'I<c'li>'il  tv  b^  «lu^ 

inllltarj  foreo.    Thej  do  natfalD|r  for  tluTr  own  hii|>{i'  r;    .  .  j  i  l  i  <:  .    )'riiitiiie.     TI>*  Gi»- 
■'  """'    elouiliig 


it  (rlna  tlb»m  a  little  elouiliig  and  otlior  prv^oiiLi  hulI  iMiits  tliem  wooklTcuW 
(W  Deal  and  fiour.  Tba/  bava  no  reMrraUoiL  wheie  tliay  are.  nnd  ihe  a^eucy  i«  locaisd  In 
aimalicooaty-town  wberothalDdlapaeannaiiall.Tprnciiraall  iha  whiaky  thoy  can  p«jiiit. 
TheBKeacvbaabanainecMidiiriDCtbajroar,  la  tlat  it  hM  krpi  (bo  liidiac*  qntet,  uidi> 
ptoteclBd  Ilia  aettlan  la  ponon  and  prapertr  kt  tlie  luut  possibls  cust. 

In  Un  lait,  by  ^imUod  of  tba  bonaia»M  Cuannlsiiimor,  1  uaistod  Agvai  F.  H.  Wmiw 
In  wlMtuig  >  loeaUon  for  tba  "Soatbom  Ula  ngoncy,"  Colorado,  nbout  to  bo  Mi^liibid 
If  tbat  asciiey  piOTM  to  b«  a  meoata.  It  will  bo  tbo  proper  plwo  lor  tbe  Uc«a  of  Clniamn. 
aa  tbe  Meacalaro  Apaeba  ^oncr.  Kaw  Mexico,  U  tho  iirapot  plaue  for  tbe  Cioiumii 

Itiiibopad  tbat  In  time  ibara  may  arias  «  faTonbl*  opporttuollj  fix  ip  diqq^qcaf  4d 
Cimairon  aKeney . 

V«TT  reapectrnllT,  jonr  obedient  Mrrant, 

BEIT.  H.  THOIUI. 
rait«r  fkmM  /a^Ma  Agtmt,  FmMmn4  Cimttfim4g»Vf^ 
Tba  CoMMisiiioiiu  or  IniA*  Apfaiu. 


SovrBBBir  Apache  Iimuv  AsKVCi, 

Cfi9  cmm>^  s.  Mi,,  4vwi  10,  len. 

.  «  wttb  inalmoUona  of  Jul7  10,  1S77,  I  bara  tba  koaoE  toSBtaUai 
following  report : 

In  entering  npon  tbe  diacharge  of  my  dotiaa  Ootobar  16,  1870.  aa  apoot  of  tba  %wAn 
Apacht  Indiana,  I  fonnd  tliem  idle  and  dlMolnla  in  tbeir  baUla,  atmvlr  *WM<1  !>  "V 
beneficial  lalior,  and  inpaUcDt  of  rtatratnt  in  any  forin ;  addictad,  alaov.to  tlia  naa  af  UkE- 
eating  liqnoia,  "  tiawln,"  wbieb  tbey  manuractara  fram  oom,  and  wUaky  nblalil  fa* 
tndera,  wbieh  ti  tba  oanee  of  freqnent  bloody  aneoantera  among  thaoMalTW.  Ta  art  «f 
thia  (upply  aa  &u  aa  practicable,  toe  luoa  of  eon  wai  dlioontiaiiad,  aad  tha  taaaa  it  taf 
on  the  block  aubiUtnted  for  the  iMoe  of  oUtla  on  the  hoof,  which  thalndiaaa  ban  tkmpnaif 
driven  away  and  Mild  for  com  or  whiaky,  prefBrring  l«  «nffar  hnnger  rather  Aaa  tbitaL  At 
Ihongb  tbe  above  measurei  were  in  ■  decree  effective,  yet  ao  strong  wa*  tbsdealra  fw  liqotD 
that  many  sliU  vontlnued  to  trade  tbeir  rations  for  corn  or  whiskj',  and  aa  no  Indian  ooaU 
be  induc&d  to  inform  of  wbom  be  obtained  tbeie  articlei,  It  waa,  with  thamMuia  at  mj  oa»- 
muid,  ioipossible  to  entirely  (appress  the  traffic. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indiana  ha«  b«eD  good,  notwithstanding  coneklersbla  lofir- 
ing  and  dUcunteut  waa  earned  during  the  cold  weatber  on  account  of  ibo  uaoal  annual  Mp- 


ply  of  blanket)  and  clothing  not  hnving  been  received. 

During  tbe  montbii  of  Marcli  and  April,  after  mueb  persnaelon,  qnita  a  nninber  of  IndiaM 
were  induced  to  commenca  farming  operations,  taking  out  irrigatiDE  ditcbaa,  &c..  and  tboagh 
they  did  not  show  as  tnucb  industry  as  could  bave  been  wished, sull,  conaidaring  tbul  np*> 
tation  and  habits  of  idleness,  the  result  was  encouraging. 

On  tbe  30t1i  of  April  and  1st  of  May.  I»T7,  450  of  these  Indians  were  removed,  by  Agaot 
J.  P.  Clum,  to  tbe  San  Carlos  reservation  in  Arizona,  a  fall  report  of  which  was  IbrwarM 
at  tbe  time.  Tbe  above  number  includes  all  the  Itidiana  wbo  did  not  leave  thia  utaeinaliM 
on  tbe  arrival  of  Apache  scouts  from  ^u  Carloa  and  United  States  troop*  to  offset  tWr 
removal. 

Very  retpectfully, 

JAUEa  DAVIS, 
Umimd  Staitt  fadtuM  AgmL 
Tbs  CoaiMissioKER  OF  Ikdiah  Afpaiks. 


United  States  AaENCV  fok  Ihdians  of  New  Tork. 

t'ort$ivUlt,  N.  y.,  Oticher  9,  1877. 
Sib  :  In  miiking  my  eighth  annual  report,  I  have  tbo  honor  to  state  that  there  have  b«ea 


31  schools  in  ibe  agency,  taught  the  sveraKe  period  of  eight  months,  dndng  ttte  achool-yeor 

'■       '■     ■"'■    "        ^f     -      .      .    .      "■. 'r  of  Indian  children  tat  wi        "'        "" 

.,    ,  ^  iOrvalions  in  tbeageacr,  i.     ., 

,645,  of  which  l,'246  are  reg-intered  as  having  attended  school  some  portion  of  tbe  year.    Th* 


ending  the  :h)th  day  of  Sepieinher  last.     Tbe  tiumber  of  Indian  children  Mwaen  tha  un 
' ■'■  ■   '■ -  ,  ie  rapodad  St 


of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  residing  upon  eight  ronorvalions  in  tbe  ageacj 

1,645,  of  which  l,S46  are  registered  as  having  attended  school  some  portion  of      .  ,  _.  . 

average  daily  attendance  during  the  eight  mouths  the  schools  wore  taught  w«t  StS.    n* 
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numbor  atteodingf  school  one  month  or  more  during^  the  ye«r  was  1,106.  Twenty-seven  of 
these  schools  were  supported  by  the  State  of  New  York,  at  an  expense  of  $7. 68*2. ^i');  one 
boardinfif-school  at  Allegany  reserve  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  Philadelphia,  at  cost  of 
about  $3,000 ;  one  day-school  at  Ononda^TA  reservation,  by  the  Episcopalians  ;  one  day-school 
at  Complanter  reserve,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  industrial  school  at  Cattardu- 
gus  reservation  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Misslbns,  and  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  benevolent  persons.  The  Indians  oontributed  |480  for  their  support.  Of  the  27 
teachers  in  the  Indian  State  schools  of  New  York,  9  were  Indians,  who,  naving  been  judi- 
ciously selected,  and  having  previously  received  thorough  education  and  training  for  their 
work,  in  high  schools,  with  aid  of  appropriations  from  the  United  States,  succeeded  admira- 
bly. The  day-schools  under  instruction  of  the  Indian  teachers  are  generally  better  sustained 
by  the  Indian  parents,  and  have  larger  attendance  of  scholars,  thanthe  others.  The  largest 
school  in  the  agency,  being  the  one  connected  with  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum  at  Catta- 
raugus, with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  about  90  students,  is  instructed  by  competent 
Indian  teachers,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  model  school.  I  deem  it  quite  desirable  for  the  suc- 
cess of  these  Indian  schools  that  an  appropriation  should  be  made  for  the  training  of  teachers 
therein,  audi  respectfully  renew  the  recommendation  therefor  in  my  last  annual  report. 

In  comnlving  with  the  request  from  your  office  to  embrace  in  this  report  a  comprehensive 
history  or  the  several  tribes  and  reservations  in  the  agency,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  such 
history  of  the  six  tribes  and  nine  reservations  therein,  so  far  as  able  from  time  allowed  au  1 
facilities  at  hand  therefor. 

ALLEGANY  RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  is  located  on  both  sides  of  the  Allegany  River,  in  the  county  of  Catta- 
raugus. It  is  about  35  miles  long,  and  contains  42  square  miles.  Its  width  varies  from  1 
to  2^  miles  ;  it  was  reserved  by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  in  the  treaty  with  Robert  Mor- 
ris at  Big  Tree,  now  Qeneseo,  on  Genesee  River,  September  15,  1797. 

The  Senecas  of  Allegany,  Complanter,  and  Cattaraugus  reservations,  numbering  2,341, 
own  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations,  subject  to  what  is  known  as  the  pre-emp- 
tion right  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company,  and  subject  also  to  whatever  right  of  occupancy  the 
2i^  Onondagas  and  Cayugas  residing  with  them  may  have  therein.  This  pre-emption  right 
is  derived  from  the  prior  discovery  of  the  territory  by  civilised  man,  aud  restricts  the  Sene- 
cas from  selling  to  others  than  the  Ogden  Land  Company  or  its  assigns.  The  Ogden  Com- 
pany'claims  that  this  right  embraces  the  fee  of  the  land,  and  that  the  Indians  have  the  right 
of  occupancy  only  so  long  as  their  tribal  relation  continues.  The  Senecas  claim  the  absolute 
ownership  of  these  reservations  in  fee,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  the  Ogden  Company  or  its 
assigns  to  purchase  whenever  they  shall  elect  to  sell. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  claimed  title  to  the  lands  in  the  western  part  of  New  York,  in- 
cluding the  two  reservations  named,  by  grant  from  King  James  I,  of  England,  to  the  Ply- 
month  Company.  New  York  claimed  the  sant\9  lands  bv  charter  from  Charles  II  to  tho 
Duke  of  York.  By  the  convention  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts  held  at  Hartford 
December  16,  17d6,  this  dispute  was  settled  by  Massachusetts  ceding  to  New  York  all  claim 
to  the  *'  government,  sovereignty,  and  jurisdiction  "  of  such  lands,  and  New  York,  by  thesec- 
ond  article  of  the  compact,  in  terms,  **  ceded,  granted,  released,  and  confirmed  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  use  of  the  commonwealth,  their  grantees,  &c.,  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  such 
grantees,  forever,  the  right  of  the  pre-emption  of  the  soil  from  the  native  Indians,  and  all 
other  the  estate,  right,  title,  and  property  (the  right  and  title  of  government,  sovereignty, 
and  jurisdiction  excepted)  which  the  State  of  New  York  hath  of  and  in  or  to  the  described 
Unds." 

The  tenth  article  of  the  compact  provided  that  no  purchase  from  the  native  Indians  should 
be  valid  unless  made  in  the  presence  of,  and  approved  by,  a  commissioner  appointed  by 
Massachusetts,  aud  confirmed  by  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  conveyed  its  title  and  interest  in  such  lands  (about  3,600,000  acres)  to 
Robert  Monis  by  four  deeds  dated  May  11,  1791,  for  the  consideration  of  jC55,000,  or  at 
about  7  cents  per  acre. 

The  Senecas  conveyed  their  title  to  such  lands  by  the  treaty  at  Big  Tree  September  15, 
1797,  to  Robert  Morris  for  $100,000,  being  at  less  than  3  cents  per  acre,  excepting  nine  small 
reservations,  containing  in  all  about  336  square  miles,  all  of  which  reserved  lands  the  Senecas 
have  since  sold,  excepting  the  Allegany  reservation  of  42  square  miles,  Cattaraugus  reserva- 
tion, containing  21,()80  acres,  and  Tonawanda  reservation,  containing  7,549.73  acres. 

The  pre-emption  right  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company  in  the  last-named  reservation  was 
extinguished  by  the  United  States  paying  to  such  company  the  sum  of  about  $150,000,  as 
provided  in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Tonawanda  baud  of  Senecas  dated 
November  5,  lb57,  and  ratified  June  4,  1858. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  Allegany  reservation,  immediately  adjoining  the  river,  is  level 
and  fertile ;  the  balance  broken  and  hilly.  It  was  formerly  covered  with  heavy  pine  timber ; 
and  until  recently  the  lumbering  business,  which  was  extensively  carried  on  there,  tended 
greatly  to  demoralize  the  Indians  by  diverting  their  attention  from  farming  and  bringing 
them  in  contact  with  corrupting  influences.  Tho  Erie  Railway  passes  through  the  eastern 
part  of  the  reserve  to  Salamanca,  aud  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  runs  from 
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SalnmBQca  Hsstcrlv  along  tbe  river  tnColJ  Sprinc  to  wllliia  ISiDileaof  ibe  southweatendof 
tiie  mservatioD.  Tbe  BocbestFT  nod  Stale  Ljne  Kailrosd  also  inleriecta  iLe  olbft  coide  lataei 
(Lt  SAlHrnanca.  The  mosl  of  the  Indinna  reaide  on  the  soiilhweat  part  of  the  reflervo,  which 
is  more  iaolated  tiiaa  Ibe  reat  from  railroad-tonna.  and  are  mahlu([  fair  ptagreas  in  civiliia- 
lion.  The  Soclelj  of  Friends  at  PhiliidelpbiR  have  for  lOAay  yunie  maintainec]  >  boardin|; 
and  manual  labor  school  niijoiuiug  lliis  part  of  tbo  reaerve,  at  an  annual  eipenae  of  abaci 
$11,000,  which  boa  been  of  great  benpEt  to  the  Indiana.  The  achool  haa  an  avi^nigv  alteodiuict 
of  about  IMl  Indiaa  children. 

~.e  preseDl  Indian  population  of  thla  reservation  is  033.  bein?  an  ini^reaae  of  107  si 
'  -nhjtbe  r '  "--*'--■-  -■-  ■'■'■'   --'--:--  -  —    • 


iR  Uken  hj  tbe  Slate  of  Now  York  id  1^65,  aad  an  iiicieasr  oC  176  «i 


like  census  waa  taken  in  I8.'i5,  Over  2.500  white  people  reside  upon  this 
rail  road' villages  of  Vandalin,  Carrollton,  Qreal  Valley,  Salamanca,  Web!  Salnmaniri,  and 
Red  Bouse.  rciMotlj  laid  off  and  establialied  by  commissioDura  appointed  for  the  pnrpos* 
under  the  act  of  Con^reaa  pasaed  F«briiarv  19.  1875.  It  ia  anticipated  that  tbeae  villagei 
will  Inurcase  rapidly  in  population, especial Ij  Salamanca,  which  ia  becoming  an  important 
rail  rakd- center. 

Owiuft  to  the  very  irregular  and  improvident  manner  in  which  many  of  the  leases  at  Sil- 
amanea  have  been  made  by  the  Indians,  and  tbe  disputra  which  have  alrea-Jj  arici^n  be- 
tween the  lesaeoa  as  to  boiindariea,  involving  liti^ioQ.  I  roapectfully  and  earneatly  (eeom- 
moiid  that  tbe  act  of  February  19, 1875,  be  amended  so  as  lo  prevent  the  renewftl  of  any 
loBite  prior  to  tliirty  days  precodiug  tbo  expiration  of  Ita  term  ;  and  providing-  that  no  lutt 
shall  hf  mode  or  renewed  without  written  notice  be  given  by  the  lessee  to  all  porsoiu)  inter' 
ested,  for  conArnialion  before  some  court  or  officer  having  jnriadiction  to  Lear  and  determine 
tbe  suffiuiency  of  the  rent  proposed  to  be  paid,  and  all  controveraiea  ariaing  belwnn  diller- 
ent  lessees  or  clainianta  to  tbe  same  property,  as  roaommended  in  my  monthly  report  for 
November,  tK7li,  and  letter  iu  Januarv  following,  inclosing  proposed  ameudmeDts  to  sueli 
at't,  pre|>ared  by  requrat  from  your  ofGee. 

By  the  trsnty  at  Kig  Trep,  September  15, 1797,  the  Beneraui  reiervod  a.ilripof  land  ona  nils 
villa  extending  eiuti<r1yU  luiles  along  the  aouthshnre  of  L>*ke  Erie,  from  the  moiitliof  Cil>  ■ 
Inraagua  CraeK  to  the  mouth  of  Eighleeu-Mrle  Creek,  whieb  ia  aboni  fonrteoa  miko  MSlkJ 
nealerly  from  the  citr  of  Buffsln.     Alao  one  other  parcel  of  [and.  one  milo  wlde.eilandlNr^ 
southeasterly  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cnttaraugun  L're^k  along  the  uoilh  bank  thereof  l9 
miles;  alao  another  Iruct  of  land  ubout  i  mikvi  wide,  adjoining  the  land  nbovi-  iiamtxl,  and     < 
eiionding  along  the  south    shore  of  Lake   Erie  w cat vriy  from  the  moulb  of  CaliaraugiM      ' 
Creek  about  l-.i  milea  tu  the  mouth  of  the  ConnondsuwByca  Creek.     Tht-se  reservations  in- 
cluded the  lands  on  which  are  now  the  thriving  villages  of  Fredonia,  Dunkirk,  and  KIW 
Creek,  and  embraced  about  50  square  mites.     The  Senecar.  by  treaty  eoncladed  at  Buffalo 
Creek,  June  30,  18U2,  exchanged  tbe  above  lands  with  Wilbelm  Willink  and  others. eon- 
posing  the  Holland  Land  Company,  for  the  Cattaraugus  reservation  now  in  their  posSM- 
Bion,     This  is  13  miles  long,  and  averages  about  i)  miles  in  width,  and  contains  3l,6ri0  acrM 
of  very  rich  and  fertile  land,  mostly  under  cultivation,  on    both  aides  of  the  Cattarsngu 
Creek,  in  the  countiea  of  Cattaraugus,  Chantanrjua.  and  Erie.     It  haa  a  thriviog  Indian 
population  of  1,017.  of  whom  1.434  are  Senecaa,  151  Cayugaa,  and  43  Onondagu,l>eing  ai 
increaae  of  270  since  their  censuB  was  Mkeu  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  l«65.     Tbe  abova 
Fichange  of  lands  was  a  good  one  for  the  Senecas  in  securing  a  reservation  in  a  compact 
form  of  better  avoinge  quality  of  land  than  the  other,  although  of  about  three- fourths  of  lit 
size  of  tbe  original  lextrrve.     The  pre-emption  right  waa  reserved  in  the  treaty  kud  is  no* 
owned  by  the  Ogden  Land  Company. 

As  I  have  staled  in  former  reports,  this  pre-emption  right  is  a  source  of  gnat  anvail- 
neas  to  tbe  Indiana  of  Cadaraugua  and  Allegany  reaervalious,  reating  as  a  eland  upon  Ibt 
title  of  their  lands.  It  si  lies  industry  by  withholding  the  beat  iucenlive  lo  it,  growing  eol 
ot  the  natural  d<?.slre  lo  acquire  property,  aud  the  atlachmeuls  of  home  and  family.  Th>f 
have  heretofore  resisted  every  effort  made  by  the  State  of  New  York  to  induM  tbem  to  alM 
their  lands  in  severalty,  under  tbe  apprefaenalou  Ibnt  such  allatmeot  might  eventually  rMOh 
iu  the  hreakiug  up  of  their  tribal  relations,  and  so  farfeil  tbeir  rraervaliona  to  the  OgdenLlBd 
Company. 

Nolwithstaudirig  the  Indians  at  Cattaraugus  have  held  their  lands  in  common,  and  ban 
not  possessed  the  usual  incentives  to  induHlrj  of  other  people,  they  have  made  good  pfog- 
Teas  in  civilization  for  the  past  twenty  fears.  In  that  time  their  population  haa  incieMsd 
trom  1.179  to  1,617.  In  education,  intelligence,  wealth,  and  the  snbatantial  «omfart*«f 
life,  their  progreaa  has  been  quite  renmrkalile. 

The  Iroquoia  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Indians  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  i$  ia- 
corporatcd  under  its  laws,  held  lla  annual  fair  and  caLtle.show  opon  this  reservation  doling 
four  days  of  the  third  week  of  the  past  month.  More  people  attended  it  than  at  any  pra- 
cedlng  fair  of  the  society,  and  the  enhibition  of  Iruita,  vegetables,  asd  grain   waa  eicecd- 
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A  temperance  conyeDtion  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  was  held  upon  this  reservation 
during  three  days  of  the  fourth  week  of  the  past  month.  The  movement  was  organized  hy 
the  leading  Indians,  of  whom  seventy  were  present  from  the  other  reservations  in  the 
agency.  Fuur  Indian  brass* hands  of  music  were  in  attendance,  and  nearly  all  the  speakers 
were  Indians.  Much  enthusiasm  prevailed.  The  Indians  of  Cattaraugus  reservation  turned 
out  en  masse  to  attend  the  meetings  on  each  occasion,  filling  the  spacious  Presbyterian 
church  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Some  of  the  Indians  came  several  hundred  miles  to  attend 
this  convention,  besides  the  delegates  who  were  present  from  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and 
from  Canada.  The  Indians  of  the  agency  appear  to  be  fairly  aroused  to  the  great  im- 
portance  of  protecting  themselves  from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  have  been  so 
great  a  destroyer  of  their  race.  They  have  temperance  organizations  upon  all  the  reserva- 
tions, and  I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  a  marked  improvement  of  late  in  the  temperate 
habits  of  these  people,  and  in  their  willingness  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
laws  against  persons  who  sell  them  liquors. 

The  Senecas  of  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations  are  incorporated  by  the  laws 
of  New  York  under  the  name  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  with  the  right  to  bring  actions 
in  the  courts  of  the  State  in  all  cases  relating  to  their  common  property,  by  an  attorney  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  They  have  maintained  for  about  thirty  years  a  republican  form 
of  government,  with  a  president,  council,  treasurer,  and  clerk,  elected  annually  by  ballot, 
also  a  peace-makers'  court  on  each  reservation,  having  jurisdiction  in  actions  between  In- 
dians, and  authority  to  administer  upon  estates  of  deceased  persons. 

The  Thomas  Asylum  for  the  orphan  and  destitute  Indian  children  in  the  agency,  a  history 
of  which  was  embraced  in  my  last  annual  report,  is  on  this  reservation,  and  is  included 
among  the  State  charities  of  New  York,  and  is  supported  at  an  annual  expense  of  about 
$9,500.  It  continues  under  good  management,  with  the  usual  average  attendance  of  about 
90  Indian  children.     It  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  of  public  charities. 

CORNPLAMTER  RESERVATION. 

This  reservation,  on  the  Alleghany  River,  in  Warren  County,  Pennsylvania,  contains  761 
acres  of  choice  land  on  the  river- bottom.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  granted  the 
reservation  in  fee  to  the  famous  war-chief  Gy-ant-wa-hia,  or  Cornplanter,  March  16,  1796, 
for  his  many  valuable  services  to  the  white  people,  and  especially  that  most  important  one, 
in  preventing  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  from  joining  the  confederacy  of  Western  Indi- 
ans in  ]790-'91,  in  the  war  which  terminated  in  the  victory  of  General  Wayne  in  1794.  His 
descendants,  numbering  81  Senecas,  reside  on  the  reservation,  which  was  allotted  to  them 
in  1871  by  commissioners  appointed  for  tbe  purpose  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with 

gower  to  sell  only  to  the  descendants  of  Cornplanter  and  to  other  Seneca  Indians.  These 
enecas  at  Cornplanter  are  recognized  by  the  Senecas  on  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reser- 
vations, in  the  Stale  of  New  York,  as  owning  equal  rights  with  them  in  those  reservations, 
and  share  with  them  in  the  annuities  payable  under  treaties  with  the  United  States.  They 
are  a  thrifty  and  temperate  people,  are  good  farmers,  and  are  increasing  yearly  iu  popula- 
tion. The  allotment  of  their  lands  in  severalty  and  in  fee  has  greatly  contributed  to  their 
prosperity  by  affording  new  incentives  to  industry. 

TONAWANDA   RESERVATION. 

This  reservation,  as  reserved  in  the  treaty  at  Big  Tree,  and  originally  surveyed  in  1799, 
cx>ntained  71  square  miles,  and  was  located  in  the  present  counties  of  Erie,  Genesee,  and 
Niagara,  in  tbe  State  of  New  York.  It  now  contains  7,549.73  acres,  tbe  title  of  which  is 
hela  in  trust  and  in  fee  by  the  comptroller  of  tbe  State  of  New  York,  "for  the  exclusive 
use,  occupation,  and  enjoyment  of  the  Senecas  of  tbe  Tonawandu  band,"  who  reside  upon 
the  reservation  and  number  about  621.  In  1865  this  band  numbered  602.  The  reservation 
is  very  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  the  laisine  of  fruit,  wheat,  and  other  grain.  The  band 
is  governed  by  chiefs,  who  nave  appropriated  from  its  trust- fund  interest  $6,100  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  manual-labor  school  on  the  reservation. 

The  State  of  New  York  also  appropriated  $4,500  for  the  school.  These  funds  have  been 
paid  to  three  trustees  of  the  institution,  appointed  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  who  have 
purchased  80  acres  of  land  at  an  expense  of  $1,600,  and  after  nearly  completing  the  neces- 
sary buildings  for  the  school,  have  temporarily  suspended  work  thereon  for  want  of  funds. 
There  are  three  day-schools  on  the  reservation,  instructed  by  competent  Indian  teachers,  and 
have  been  well  attended  the  past  year. 

The  Senecas  of  this  band  receive  larger  money  annuities  than  any  of  the  other  Indians  in 
the  agency,  and  own  one  of  the  most  fertile  reservations,  yet  their  progress  in  civilization 
has  been  less  rapid  than  most  of  the  other  tribes,  attributable,  doubtless,  largely  to  the  un- 
settled condition  of  the  title  of  their  reservation,  and  excitement  and  almost  constant  litiora- 
tion  respecting  same  during  twenty-one  years,  between  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  with  Thomas  L.  Ofifden  and  Joseph  N.  Fellows,  January  15,  18:)8,  and  the  proclama- 
tion on  March  31,  1859,  of  treaty  between  tbe  United  States  and  the  Tonawanda  band,  datoi 
November  5,  1857. 
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«f  Ui«  Tonftwuds  band,  on  ToDawanda  raMrr&tioD,  neeEvB  In  addition,  tiMt-flud  Mi^ 
Mt  atS  per  cent,  on  986,950  u  mnnnitr  and  pmnlam  from  the  Unltad  StaMi  HMURigll 
41,701.16,  under  bttlf  with  the  Unllad  Btalw,  dnlad  Moreoibar  b,  IBtH. 


OIL-ePRIHO  HBSUTATIOX. 

nte  OH-Spring  reanrvatton,  nf  one  iqDare  tnlle,  or  640  aerva,  ia  locklad  in  the  towm  pr 
Itehoa  and  Cuba,  In  the  ccnndn  of  Cattaranjru  and  AlleKanT,  in  th»  State  of  New  Tork. 
Thanli  an  dl-qwlog  near  the  center  of  the  iwerration.  hetn^  In  appnaranf  n  a  d»>p,  touddj 
pool  of  water,  96  feat  in  diameter,  wllhoot  outlet.    The  Indiana  han  fmni  time  imaieoKniAl 


Seneea  Natlan  of  Indiau  and  Robert  Morrla,  of  Fhttaddphia,  conolndad  Saptombtr  IK,  IIK, 
Iba  Irgal  title  of  thl^  leaarvatton,  with  about  3,600,000  acraa  of  other  landa  In  iba  waMtt 

Bit  <a  New  York,  paued  to  llorrii,  who  coanjad  It  to  the  Hollaod  Land  Cttmpuir.  Tb 
Dllaed  Laud  Conpanj  couTc^ed  i^  with  otber  landa,  to  the  fWinen'  Loan  bm  TiM 
ConpaoT,  flora  wblch'eonraan/  the  title  paaied  to  David  E.  Etbiu,  wboae  iNln  UMiuri 
tha  norlhweat  quarter  of  toe  reaervation,  containlug  tbe  oil-ipriiift,  to  ChaBbarUa,  Curit 
&  Oallager,  b;  deed,  dated  Febmarj  9,  ISA;  the  laat-oanied  pereoua  eonrnad  aaai  n 
PhlloneuaPalUioii,bTd«ed,daiod  HoTeniber  SO,  1856,  who  went  Into  powaaaloB  wmtttik 
leaie  and  cleared  off  a  portion  of  tlie  land,  aud  built  a  houaa  and  bam  thereon.  Tha  6MNt 
Nation  of  Indiana,  alwayt  claUniofi  Utia  to  iMa  reaerration,  In  1856^  and  wUla  tha  aad«- 
■igned  was  acilnir  u  iheir  attornoj,  by  anlborlty  eont^ned  in  chapter  150  of  tha  I^wa  tt 
New  York,  paM«d  In  1845,  eommencM  an  aetion  of  fjeclment  afMiiit  Fatltaoa,  to  lauaiw 
that  portion  of  the  r«eemtion  coTerad  hj  hit  dead.  Tfale  aetion  waa  MonltT  Jifcadad.  M 
the  Indiana  recovered  a  verdict.  Tbe  dewBdant  appealed  the  raaa  to  thanaaral  tam  oiFA* 
BUpreme  court,  and  from  thence  to  tha  eoiirt  of  appeala,  both  eonrta  afflrntnr  tha  dacMM 
oF  the  citcoit  and  ttia  title  of  the  Indians  to  the  reaervation.  Tbe  Seneca  NaUoK  w>)ww«4 
in  the  action  mainl;  on  tb«  eridence  of  the  veteran  Seneca  war-oUef  of  tfaa  Six  Katki^ 
Governor  Bloctc  Snake,  wboae  Indian  name  waa  To-wa-a-o,  roeaniiiS'  ehaln-fanakw,  aal 
who  waa  of  tbe  age  of  lOT  jean  at  tbe  time  of  tha  trial,  in  I>ji'i6.  Tha  name  of  Ooveraor 
Black  Snake  was  given  to  him  hj  President  Waabington,  on  tbe  occtwlon  ot  his  viait  at  tba 
aeat  of  GaTernaivDt  with  Cornptanter.  He  tealified  tliut  he  waa  preaent  at  the  Ireatj  of  Big 
Tree,  in  1797;  thai  it  was  agreed  upon,  "all  arnund,"  that  tbe  oil-apring  ahoiild  Im  reaervad 
one  mile  iiqnare:  Ibnt  when  the  treaty  was  read  over,  it  was  observed  and  mentioned  thU 
the  oil  sprinr  liad  been  left  out  of  tbe  treiity,  and  that  then  Thomas  Horria,  nfao  was  tbe 
attorney  of  Robert  Morris  and  slgood  the  treaty  for  him,  draw  up  a  small  paper,  said  to  eoa- 
lain  tbe  oil-spring,  and  delivered  it  to  I'leasaot  Lake,  a  lending  Seneca  sachem  of  tbe  ffit 
Nations.  It  did  not  appear  that  tlie  paper  waa  afterward  sfeu  by  any  one.  Black  Soak* 
also  presented  In  evidence  a  map,  being  Uie  first  ninp  of  the  Holland  Land  Pnrcluae,  toada 
about  ibe  year  1>^01,  whlcb  he  testlHed  wan  afterward  presented  to  him  by  Joseph  Ellicott. 
the  surveyor  and  general  land-agent  of  the  Holland  Company,  at  a  general  conncil  of  tlie 
Setiecaa  at  Tonawanda.  N.  Y,.  and  who  waa  also  a  wilnens  to  the  treaty ;  tliat  EIHcoB 
made  n  speech  to  the  Senecns  In  council  when  he  presented  the  map,  saying  that  tha  placM 
marked  in  red  on  the  map  belonge<I  to  the  red  men,  and  among  them  eo  marked  was  tha 
□ll'Spring  leservalion.  I'lierewere  otbor  acts  proved,  showing  that  the  Holland  Laud  Can- 
pany  and  its  grantees  had  at  diffHivnt  times  rec^ignized  the  Seneca  Indiana  aa  ownen  i^lW 
reseivalion.  The  Senecan  founded  tbeir  claim  upon  posaesaion.  and  the  praaamplion  oft 
grant  by  Horria  to  them  after  tho  treaty  at  Big  Tree  wax  signed.  Tbe  other  three-quartan 
of  the  reaervation  was  conveyed  by  David  E.  Evans  or  bia  faeira  to  dilTerent  paiaona.  Aa 
Senecaa  have,  however,  since  tbe  termination  of  the  trial,  held  tbeexcluaive  poeaeaaionof 
the  enliie  reservation,  leasing  it  to  white  men  for  oil  and  farming  purpoaea,  and  no  fbrlbar 
efForta  have  been  made  to  dtsponaeaa  them. 

I  have  been  thua  minute  in  giving  a  history  of  Ibe  title  of  this  reaervalloo,  believiBg  y«ar 
office  not  lo  be  in  posBesaion  of  any  previous  account  of  Ibe  aBme.  Tbe  SenOca  NaouB  of 
Indians  own  this  Teservation,  unincumbered  by  any  pre-emption  tight,  and  It  la  all  the  lB»t 
they  so  own. 


The  Tuscnroraa  originally  resided  on  landa  upon  the  upper  vralers  of  the  Tar  and  IfsBae 
Kivora,  in  North  Carolina,  where  tliey  bad  la  17UK  fifteen  tuwna  and  1,900  warrion.  Bal^ 
a  war-like  tribe,  jealous  of  tbeir  rights.  Ibey  bravely  resinied  the  efforta  of  the  white  pMpl* 
to  drive  tliem  from  tlielr  lands,  and  in  the  baltle  at  their  Forte  Na-ha-TU-ke,  on  the  Heaaa, 
agunal  the  combined  forrea  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  with  tbe  Cberokoea,  Creeka,  Ca- 
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tawbas,  Yamases,  and  Ashloj  Indians,  300  of  their  warriors  were  slain,  and  800  taken  pris- 
oners and  sold  into  slavery.  Their  power  being  broken  by  this  severe  defeat,  they  entered 
Into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  governor  of  North  Carolina,  who  granted  them  lands  on  the 
Hoanoke,  in  the  present  county  of  Bertie,  to  which  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  romoved.  Owinff 
to  continued  encroachments  by  the  white  settlers  upon  their  territory,  they  soon  after  migrated 
to  the  vicinity  of  Oneida  Lake,  and  in  1722  formally  united  with  their  kinsmen,  the  power- 
ful confederacy  of  the  Iroquois,  consisting  of  the  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas, 
-and  Cayugas,  and  thus  making  the  sixth  number  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  in  all 
then  numWing  about  2,800  warriors,  and  whoso  possessions  extended  from  Vermont  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Ohio,  and  from  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  to  the  sources  of  the 
Delaware,  and  Susquehanna. 

The  Tuscaroras  removed  from  Oneida,  and  camped  in  1780  on  the  site  of  an  old  Indian 
fort  and  mounds  on  elevated  and  fertile  lands  7  miles  from  Suspension  Bridge,  overlooking 
Lake  Ontario,  and  about  the  same  distance  therefrom,  in  the  present  town  of  Lewiston,  in 
the  county  of  Niagara.  There  they  planted  corn  and  made  a  permanent  settlement.  The 
Senecas  afterwards  gave  them,  at  this  place,  one  square  mile  of  land,  called  the  Seneca 
grant.  This  is  alleged  to  have  been  reserved  in  the  treaty  between  the  Senecas  and  Robert 
Morris  in  1797,  but  I  do  not  lind  it  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  The  Holland  Land  Company, 
grantees  of  Morris,  however,  reco^^nized  and  confirmed  the  grant,  and  generously  donated 
to  them  two  other  square  miles  adjoining.  About  the  year  1804,  the  Tuscaroras  sent  a  dele- 
gation of  chiefs  to  North  Carolina,  who  sold  their  lands  in  that  State  for  about  the  sum  of 
$15,000,  and  with  $13,722,  realized  from  this  sale,  purchased  of  the  Holland  Land  Company 
4.329  acres,  adjoining  their  other  lands,  making  their  present  tract  6,249  acres,  securing  the 
absolute  title  thereof  in  fee-simple.  Their  lands  are  practically  allotted  in  manner  stated  in 
my  annual  report  of  1872.  They  number  401.  Forty-three  Onondagas  reside  with  them, 
making  the  total  Indian  population  444,  being  an  increase  of  128  since  1865.  The  board  of 
missions  commenced  missionary  labors  among  them  in  1800,  and  the  first  meeting-house 
was  erected  and  a  school  opened  in  1805.  As  a  tribe  they  early  abandoned  the  Pa^an  cus- 
toms, and  adopted  Christianity  and  the  better  customs  of  civilized  life.  Their  chiefs  erected 
the  first  frame  school-house  on  the  reserve  in  1831,  and  with  the  aid  of  their  missionary, 
John  Elliot,  organized  a  temperance  society  of  one  hundred  members. 

Circumstances  seem  to  have  contributed  in  making  the  Tuscaroras  more  self-reliant  than 
the  other  tribes  in  this  agency.  They  have  received  no  money  annuities  from  any  source, 
oniy  an  annuity  in  goods,  in  value  of  about  90  cents  per  capita.  They  are  a  temperate,  in- 
dustrious, and  thrifty  agricultural  community,  and  in  their  farms,  farm  products,  buildings, 
and  agricultural  implemonts,  compare  favorably  with  their  white  neighbors. 

ONONDAGA  8. 

There  are  493  Onondagas  in  the  agency,  of  whom  317  reside  on  the  Onondaga  reserva- 
tion, in  the  towns  of  Fayette  and  Onondaga,  in  Onondaga  County  ;  96  reifide  with  the 
Benecas  on  Allegany  reserve,  42  with  the  Senecas  on  Cattaraugus  reservation,  36  with  tho 
Tuscaroras  at  Tu»carora,  and  2  at  Tonawanda. 

Prior  to  1793,  the  Onondaga  reservation  contained  over  100  square  miles,  and  covered  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  and  Keveral  towns  in  that  locality.  By  the  treaty  dated  March 
11, 1793,  they  sold  to  the  State  of  New  York  over  three-fourths  of  their  reservation  for  the 
consideration  of  $638  paid  down,  and  a  stipulated  perpetual  annuity  of  $410,  payable  on  the 
1st  day  of  June  in  each  year.  By  the  treaty  between  the  Onondagas  and  the  State  of  New 
York,  dated  July  28,  1795,  they  sold  their  interest  in  the  Salt  Lake  and  lands  one  mile 
around  the  same  and  other  lands  to  the  State  for  the  sum  of  $700  paid  down,  and  a  perpetual 
annuity  uf  $700  and  100  bushels  of  salt,  payable  on  the  1st  day  of  June  in  each  year.  The 
Onondagas,  by  treaty  dated  February  25,  1817,  sold  to  New  York  State  4,320  acres  more  of 
their  reserve  for  $1,000  paid  down,  and  a  perpetual  annuity  of  $430  and  50  bushels  of  salt, 
payable  on  the  1st  day  of  June  in  each  year.  On  February  IJ,  1822, they  sold  to  the  same 
State  800  acres  more  oi  their  reservation  for  $1,700,  paid  down. 

The  present  reservation  contains  about  6,100  acres,  and  is  located  about  7  miles  fVom  the'city 
of  Syracuse.  The  land  is  fertile,  but  over  three-fourths  of  the  same  is  leased  to  and  worked  by 
white  men.  The  few  who  cultivate  their  own  lands  are  generally  temperate  and  thrifty  as 
•compared  with  those  who  lease  their  lands  and  live  in  comparative  idleness. 

There  were  302  Onondagas  and  58  Oneidas  on  the  reservation  in  1S65.  There  are  now  317 
Onondagas  and  66  Oneidas.  Their  increase  in  population  since  1855  is  34.  The  Methodists 
have  a  mission-house  on  this  reservation  and  a  resident  missionary.  The  Episcopalians 
also  have  a  commodious  church-bnildiug,  in  which  religious  services  are  held  weekly,  and 
a  day-school  maintained  by  them.  There  is  another  day-school  on  the  reewre,  ■Hgportedbj 
the  State.  Both  schools  are  well  attended,  and  are  held  about  ei^ht  m<  ~  ' 
think  the  Onondagas  are  improving  in  eduation  and  habits  of  indusliji 
are  mostly  pagans,  now  advise  the  people  to  send  their  children  to  aehoobl 
lands,  instead  of  leasing  the  same  to  white  men.  The  practice  of  leaainip 
doubt  been  a  positive  injury  to  them,  and  their  close  proximity  to  a  laf]g^s 
them  to  habits  of  intemperance  and  vice.  The  493  Onondagas  in  the  MiV 
annuity  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  150  bushels  of  salt.  They  receiTtt.' 
from  the  United  States  in  value  of  about  90  cents  per  capita. 


\ 
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There  nre  349  OnnidM  In  tbe  Agenex.  Of  Ihese  1 1  r^aide  wilh  the  SenncM  of  Ti)tu«>ad» 
band  al  Tonawmida  reaervatioii.  S6  leaiile  wilh  tbe  OnaDda;^  on  the  Onaadagu  ttacm. 
iV2  reside  on  del*cbed  rurnii.  canUmiDK  in  nil  about  3iiU  acrcH.  whicli  bare  been  p&rtilioDod 
inla  small  pttrccls  to  beads  uf  familiea.  under  the  lawaof  New  York,  from  their  foTiatt  leaar- 
valiona  in  Ibe  connlies  of  Oneida  and  Marliaon— onlj  a  portion  ol  their  own  knda.  Tfa<7 
KTH  divided  into  two  netllemenu,  abnut  6  Diilea  apart,  one  callud  Ibn  "  Winfall "  pftnr, 
TeiiidiDe  in  the  town  of  Lenox.  Madison  County,  and  Ihe  other  called  the  "  Purcbard  " 
Iiarlj,  ID  tlje  town  of  Vemon,  Oneida  County.  Uoder  regulatioD*  provided  by  chaplar  td& 
of  the  lana  of  New  York,  paaaed  Apii!  111.  1H43.  any  Oneida  Indian  owuinf^  lands  ma;  ttll 
same  to  any  person  npon  tornis  to  be  nppmved  bj  a  auperint undent  and  a  inajoilqr  at  ibt 
chiefs.   Bat  lew  sales  have  been  made  under  the  act. 

There  were  157  Ooeidaa  reaidinjr  upon  Bu<^h  land*  wiipn  the  State  canons  *aa  takes  In 
laiS.  At  the  present  Uiue  thtire  are.  as  stated  above,  172.  Tbey  are  mo«lly  Uethoilists.  aod 
have  a  meeting -boujie  in  f^ood  repitir,  in  which  Thomas  Uorneliua,  a  worthy  and  highly 
reeppcted  Oneida  Jndiaa,  has  officiated  as  their  miniitter  for  many  years.  They  Ma  mostly 
good  faruiem  and  pnisperoua. 


The  Cayueni.  by 

paid  down,  and  an  ->iiiu,ij  v.  v-'w.  «•• 
aqaatti  miles  on  both  sides  uf  Caynga 


'Ircaty  maloFebrnaryaS.  1T89,  aotd  to  the  State  of  New  York,  forgS.lSS 
I  aimuity  of  $-'iUI),  all  ibeir  txtmsivo  lorrllory  in  sneh  State,  reaerring  11* 
Bqunro  miies  un  uotb  sides  uf  Caynga  LHk«,a  few  acres  on  Beneca  River,  and  one  milt 
aqnare  al  Cayuga  Ferry. 

Ob  July  SIT,  1716,  they  sold  to  New  York  all  tbeir  roservatiotis,  except  three  square  miles, 
foirSI.IiWpiuddowii,and  an  anauilyor  tl.dOOi  and  oo  May  l:<,  l«03,iher  rcloaeed  to  th» 
State  ibeic  remninini!;  hutda  for  Sl.SuO.  Tbey  uow  own  no  Unda  in  thii  agency.  A  portion 
of  tbe  Irihe  resides  on  ibu  Quapaw  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory.  There  are  1(H  C«y- 
ufTfts  reaidiiiK  with  the  Senecaa  in  IhU  Btote,  of  which  Ifil  rrsiJo  on  Cittnraugua  rtwftvs- 
Won,  and  33  nl  Tonnwanda.  The  1B4  CayugaB  in  tins  Slate  receive  their  ahare  of  the  t^SOO 
nnimily  dne  the  tribe  from  the  Stale  o(  Kuw  York,  amountiiiK  this  year  to  8i,441.i;7.  _'1W 
'         nUo  receive  nnnnlty-goods  from  tlie  United  Sialt^s.  under  the  treaty  between  Iba  IjoitM 

I  State*  and  the  Six  Nntiona,  concluded  November  II,  lT!)4,as  do  itUo  the  other  five  tiibw  ia 
the  agency,  except  tbe  Saiut  Itegis, 

The  Saint  Regia  Indians  are  descendants  of  ibe  Mohawks  of  Nevr  York,  wboss  laopuj* 
they  speak.  Under  the  influence  of  the  French  Catholic  misaionariea  their  ancealonmi- 
Kraled  from  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  in  lliT7,and  settled  at  Ca|[huawa(ra,  near  Montreal, 
in  Canada.  A  colony  from  the  latter  place  in  ITGO  i(ii  grated  to  Saint  KeKin.oD  the  Sainl 
Lawrence.  They  are  named  front  Jean  Francis  Saint  ]ic)riB.a  French  ecclesiastic,  who  died 
iu  I6U0.  They  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  about  I.7UI  Saint  Regit  Indians,  of 
whom  T51  are  denominated  American  Indiana  and  about  95U  lirilish  Indiana.  The  Ameri- 
can portion  of  this  tribe  are  paid  }S.  131, B6  annuity,  by  the  State  of  New  York,  for  land  told, 
and  receive  no  annuity  from  the  United  Slates.  Tbe  Orilisb  portion  of  the  tribe  are  piidsn 
annuity  of  about  tl,!'ll.  Twenty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  tbur  re«r- 
vation  are  in  Cauuda,  includinf;  the  township  of  Dundee,  and  about  14,030  acres,  adjoininf 
the  Canada  line,  are  in  Franklin  County,  Slate  of  New  York.  The  boundary-liue  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  divides  the  Indian  village  of  Saint  Regit,  which  contaipt 
about  IDU  houses,  mostly  constructed  of  hewn  logs. 

Tbe  Saint  Regis  Indians  engaged  in  Ibe  war  of  the  Revolution,  part  with  the  British  and 

Sari  with  Ihe  Americans.  One  ol  their  number.  Lewia  Cook,  held  a  colonel's  oommisstMi 
om  General  Wasbington.  They  were  divided  again  into  two  parties,  Btitiah  and  Anwii' 
can,  in  the  war  of  I8li.  Such  division  still  continues,  tbe  lines  being  kept  distinct,  folloir- 
ing  in  hereditary  descent  by  the  father's  aide. 

The  increase  of  thii  tribe  in  popuiatlon  on  both  sides  of  Ihe  line  is  quite  remailcabls : 
The  increase  of  tbe  American  portion  of  the  tribe  being  :125  since  the  census  was  taken  by 
the  Stale  ol  New  York  in  1S65.  On  tbe  American  portion  of  the  reservation  are  STU  lodisn 
children  between  tbe  age  of  five  and  twenty-one  years.  Two  rlay-scbools  have  been  tsnglil 
during  forty  weeks  of  tbe  school-year  ending  September  3U.  1377,  maintained  by  tbe  StsI* 
of  New  York,  at  which  school  were  S2  Indian  children  some  portion  of  Ihe  time.  Ths 
average  daily  attendance  at  both  schools  during  the  year  was  only  14. 

The  Methodists  bavo  a  mission-house  on  the  reserve,  in  which  regular  services  are  hsld 
by  their  minister.  Rev.  Thomas  La  Foite,  an  Indian  of  the  Onondaga  tribe. 

The  American  portiou  of  the  tribe  is  governed  by  three  chiefs,  annually  elected  by  ballst. 
and  who,  with  the  advice  of  the  local  agent  appointed  by  the  State,  have  aulboritj  ondM 
the  laws  of  New  York  to  lease  to  any  Indian,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  any  put 
of  their  nnoccupied  lands  in  this  State. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  SBEKMAIf,  Ag-t. 

Ibe  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Grand  Rokde  Agrncy,  Oregon,  August  11,  1877. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  6f  the  Indian  Department,  I  submit  this  In^  sixth 
annnal  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

The  Indians  have  been  more  indnstrions  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  have  been  mor(^ 
snccessfal  in  the  production  of  the  ordinary  crops,  snch  as  wheat,  oats,  hay,  dec.  They 
began  by  plowing  their  fields  early  and  well,  and  carefully  harrowing  and  sowing.  Tho 
tillable  land  of  the  agency  is  susceptible  of  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  being  rolling.  It  can 
be  plowed  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year,  and  the  Indians  have  in  a  measure  availed  them- 
selves of  this  advantage,  and  got  all  their  grain- crops  in  the  ground  early,  and  before  many 
of  their  white  neighbors,  who  were  delayed  oy  the  flat  and  consequent  wetness  of  their  farms ; 
and,  resulting  from  this  method  of  farming,  their  crops  at  present  are  looking  fine,  and  from 
every  present  indication  a  good  yield  may  be  expected. 

Most  all  of  the  young  and  middle-aged  Indians  are  now  living  upon  their  small  farms, 
allotted  to  them  by  deeds  given  them  oy  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  Oregon^ 
Rome  four  years  ago,  and  are  yearly  becoming  more  contented  with  their  new  method  of 
life  and  reconciled  to  the  pursuit  of  a  quiet  farmer,  every  year  indicating  a  marked  improve* 
nient  in  their  manner  of  life.  They  seem  to  be  gradually  but  surely  conquering  their  roving, 
restless  disposition,  formerly  so  universally  prevalent  among  them.  They  now  seldom  seek 
to  go  off  from  the  agency,  except  to  make  some  purchases  or  to  work  for  neighboring  farm- 
ers, and  not  at  all  during  the  seeding  or  harvesting  season.  This  season  the  Indians  will 
raise  more  grain,  and  of  a  better  quality,  than  during  any  previous  year  for  the  past  six 
years,  and  I  doubt  if  they  have  ever  before  done  so  well. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  unable,  for  want  of  funds,  to  run  the  mills  steadily,  or,  at 
least,  to  employ  sufficient  force  to  run  them  one-half  the  year,  as  many  of  the  Indians  are 
greatly  in  need  of  lumber  with  which  to  repair  their  houses,  bams,  and  fences,  and  the  effect 
will  be  very  disastrous  to  the  service  if  I  am,  from  this  cause,  prevented  from  running  the 
grist-mill  this  fall  and  winter  long  enough  to  convert  the  Indians'  wheat  into  flour. 

I  have  observed  during  the  past  year  a  marked  improvement  in  the  Indians'  work-animals. 
They  are  continually  improving  the  grade  if  their  horses,  usually  by  making  purchases  from 
the  whites,  or  trading  their  small  ponies  and  giving  the  difference  in  value  in  cash  or  work  ; 
and  some  few  are  also  raising  superior  horses,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  now  have  teams 
worth  from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars. 

The  school-building  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report  as  in  course  of  construction  will, 
I  think,  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  by  fall,  or  at  least  before  winter,  and  will  be 
adequate  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  agency  for  an  industrial  boarding-school  for  many 
years  to  come  ;  and,  so  far,  the  construction  of  the  building  has  cost  the  Government  but  a 
trifling  sum,  the  weight  of  the  expense  being  borne  by  the  Catholic  Church.  An  industrial 
boarding-school,  where  the  children  can  be  removed  from  the  contaminating  influence  of 
their  parents  and  the  older  and  more  superstitious  of  the  Indians,  is  the  only  school  in  which 
we  can  expect  or  hope  to  successfully  educate  the  young  among  the  Indians.  At  least  this 
has  been  the  experience  of  every  Indian  agent,  so  far  as  my  observations  have  extended, 
and  I  have  given  this  matter  the  closest  attention. 

Our  schools  at  this  agency  have  been  conducted  during  the  year  just  past  with  the  greatest 
care,  regularity,  and  perseverance  upon  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  the  most  grntifylng 
success  nas  been  the  result.  The  attendance,  though  not  unusually  large,  has  been  remark- 
ably regular ;  the  best  of  discipline  has  been  maintained,  and  the  pupils  have  made  marked 
improvements  in  every  branch  of  their  studies  and  are  rapidly  becoming  more  neat  in  their 
habits  and  dress,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  any  white  school  of  even  numbers  and 
equal  advantages.  In  addition  to  their  regular  studies  the  pupils  ar6  instructed  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  embroidery,  crochet,  &c.,  and  their  proficiency  is  nearly  perfect. 
For  more  particular  iuformation  regarding  the  school  I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the 
**  statistics"  herewith  submitted. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  agency  has  been  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Croquet,  who  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  among  these  Indians,  coming 
among  them  some  twenty  years  ago,  since  which  time  he  has  continued  to  reside  upon  the 
agency,  commanding  the  respect  of  every  Indian  agent  who  has,  since  that  time,  had  the 
control  of  the  agency  in  their  hands,  and  having  the  entire  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
Indians.  And  as  a  result  of  his  long-continued,  ardent,  and  zealous  labors  among  them  he 
has  been  rewarded  by  the  conversion  of  the  greater  number  of  them ;  and,  in  fact,  almost 
all  who  have  come  under  the  influence  of  his  teachings  have  embraced  religion,  and  at  this 
time  a  regular  and  well-behaved  congregation  fill  the  church  on  every  Sabbath  to  listen  to 
his  teachings. 

Tho  Indians  formerly  belonging  to  Alsea  agency  have  been  removing  from  their  old 
homes,  which  have  been  settled  upon  by  the  ever-intruding  whites,  and  settling  between 
the  mouth  of  Salmon  and  Siletz  Rivers  during  the  present  summer ;  and  at  this  time  I 
am  informed  that  some  thirty  families  have  located  there,  and  are  attempting,  without  meana 
or  assistance  from  the  Government,  to  build  for  themselves  some  kind  of  shelter  from  the 
coming  storms  of  winter.  They  were  induced  by  the  authorized  agents  of  the  Government 
to  give  up  their  old  homes  by  the  promise  of  assistance  in  building  new  ones.  Yet  I  am 
informed  that  no  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Government  for  building  them  houses  or 
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•Ten  utictiD^  tham  to  tools,  nails,  lambor,  &e.,  with  which  to  work.  Thoj  should  sfclssit 
he  Bopplied  with  some  tools,  nails,  and  material  for  bnilding,  and  also  food  and  olothiof  fnr 
the  coming  winter,  either  thronffh  this  af^encj  or  Sileti.  Taey  oonld  be  sapplied  fnm  this 
ageacj  at  mooh  less  expense  than  from  elsewhere,  it  beinf  mooh  the  neavssl  nmto  to  As 
general  snpplj  mai^ets  and  these  Indians. 

The  In<Uans  of  this  agenoj  are  kept  in  a  state  of  eonstant  nneashieas  and  tusecwrily  hf 
reports  of  whites  with  whom  they  eome  in  eontaet  to  the  efieot  that  tlu^  are  soon  to  heW' 
mored  from  their  pfsssnt  homes,  and  that  the  deeds  to  their  lands  are  ▼afneloM,  mad  owf  it 
anj  time  be  annolled  or  eaooeled.  Now  it  is  Immatertal  whether -theie is  aoj  tmlh  in nsis 
reports  or  not;  the  e0ect  npon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  is  jost  the  same  so  long  as  thegr 
have  no  deed  in  fee-simple,  or  no  assoranee  from  the  Govemmant  that  thej  will  be  psnsa- 
nentlj  protected  In  the  possession  of  their  lands ;  aiid  it  will  be  Impossible  to  indnoe  than 
to  permanentlj  improre  their  fkrms  and  beoome  self-supporting  notll  thej  liaTa  mmm  land 
to  improre,  as  they  are  no  mors  anxions  than  white  persons  to  work  for  yean  and  Improte 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  others.  If  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  remain  permaaantly  npona^y 
resenration,  none  could  be  selected  more  suitable  for  them  and  having  any  gmaler  nstfii 
advantages  than  Orand  ttonde  has.  They  have,  although  to  a  degree  isoiatad,  bb  ea^  ae- 
osss  to  market  on  one  side,  and  the  ocean  for  the  supply  of  fish  witun  a  hiUf-day'a  ride  upon 
the  other,  with  plen^  of  game  and  berries  among  the  intervening  mountains,  and  tfoodseU 
mad  climate  at  their  homes  tor  the  production  of  grain,  hay,  and  vegetables,  wmi  great 
quantities  of  lumber  for  building  purposes,  and  natural  water-power,  and  a  saw  and  friit 
mill  already  constructed  for  the  production  of  flour  and  lumber.  With  an  assoranee  fiosi 
the  Government  to  these  Indians  that  they  and  their  heirs  should  have  the  land,  the  aerviees 
of  ai^  agent  coold  be  dispensed  with  altogether  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years*  or  ss 
soon  as  the  Indiaus  could  place  their  farms  in  good  repair  by  the  erection  of  hooses  sad 
building  of  fences,  &c. ;  aiid  the  only  expense  they  need  then  be  to  the  Government  would 
be  a  small  sum  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  a  small  sum  for  the  pavment  of  a  miliar  and 
bawyer,  or,  better  still,  by  the  sale  of  the  mills,  or  renting  them ;  the  Indians  eould  then  sseure 
the  finding  of  grain  and  sawing  of  lumber  in  the  same  nwnner  as  whites. 

The  Indians  sanitary  condition  has  been  good.  Although  no  resident  phydo'an  has  beta 
employed  at  the  affency,  his  absence  has  not  been  felt  the  past  year.  But  Httle  dekaess  kss 
prevailed  among  them,  and  that  usually  of  a  mild  type,  yielding  readily  to  the  simple  trmt- 
raent  administered  either  bv  the  Sister  Superior  or  myself.  Some  fow  deaths  liava  oeeunid 
from  chronic  diseases,  but  th^  would  probably  have  occurred  had  a  physician  been  presiti 
The  Indians  are  becoming  accustomed  to  thdr  changed  manner  of  living,  and  the  raortalily 
among  them  Is  on  the  decline. 

The  existence  of  an  Indian  war  upon  the  eastern  border  of  this  State  has  had  no  appanat 
effect  upon  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  AUboug^h  they  are  informed  of  its  existence  and 
progress,  tbey  are  in  no  way  restless  or  insolent  from  the  efTocts  of  the  victories  gained  bjr 
the  Indians  over  the  Government  troops  in  their  first  engagements. 

A  small  appropriation  for  the  repairs  of  mills  and  some  of  the  Government  shops  is  vsTT 
much  needed  to  place  them  in  condition  to  do  good  work  and  to  protect  the  GDvemomit 
tools,  and  enable  those  among  the  Indians  who  are  familiar  with  use  of  tools  to  repair  the 
agricultaral  implements.  All  mechanical  work  in  the  shops  belonging  to  this  agency  for 
the  past  year  was  performed  by  Indians  who  have  been  educated  in  our  schools  and  shops* 
as  the  Government  failed  to  employ  or  furnish  funds  for  any  employes  for  this  agency  except 
the  agent  and  school-teachers. 

The  Indians  here  at  present  are  running  four  reapers  of  their  own  and  one  Departncot 
reaper  cutting  grain  on  the  agency.  There  are  also  five  of  our  Indians  in  charge  of  fire 
reapers,  owned  by  white  men  outside  the  agency,  cutting  grain.  They  also  run  thrasbiDf- 
machines,  both  inside  and  outside  the  agency. 

The  Indians  have  built  48  frame  houses,  with  four  rooms  in  each,  one  and  a  half  stories 
high,  to  replace  old  houses,  dressed  lumber  inside  and  outside.  They  are  neatly  fumitlied 
with  comfortable  furniture— chairs,  beds,  bedsteads,  tables,  and  table-ware,  clocks,  cookinfr 
and  heating  stoves.  The  Indians  have  built  5,397  rods  of  fence,  all  of  which  was  perforoiea 
without  any  assistance  from  the  Department. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  will  compare  with,  if  not  excoed,  in  advancement  in  agriesl- 
ture,  civilization,  christianization,  and  education  auy  Indians  on  this  coast.    PromisoBt 
persons  who  visited  this  agency  express  th^se  views. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  B.  SINNOTT, 
United  Slates  Induim  AgtttL 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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KLAMATH  AOBHCT,  La&E  COUNTY,   OREGON, 

August  22,  1877. 

Sir:  I  have  tlie  honor,  !d  sabmitiiDg  tbis  my  first  annual  report,  to  present  tbe  most 
accurate  aspect  of  the  condition  of  affairs  of  this  reservation  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

Time  and  further  association  with  these  people  will  enable  me  to  report  comparatively  in 
future. 

POPULATION. 

I  find  that  my  predecessor  has  taken  the  census  of  the  fractions  of  the  population  of  this 
reservation  at  a  time  when  they  were  in  their  most  compact  associations,  viz,  in  the  winter, 
when  the  severity  of  the  weather  compels  their  congregating;  for  economical  subsistence. 
On  the  contrary  at  the  present  time  of  year  they  are  necessarily  scattered  in  the  collection  of 
their  various  edibles,  as  well  as  in  the  pursuits  of  the  *' pleasurable  chase."  The  estimate 
of  population  of  Indians  seems  to  imply  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  past  year.  I 
shall  make  every  effort  in  the  coming  season  to  ascertain  as  closely  as  possible  the  cause  of 
the  seeming  diminution  of  population.  The  various  estimates  given  as  taken  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1877,  are  ait  follows,  to  wit: 

Klamath  Indians 667 

Modocs  included  in  treaty 93 

Snakes  included  in  Walpalla,  or  Yahooskin : 137 

Margin  for  missed  in  taking  census 10 

Emploj6s,  11 ;  additional  in  their  families,  15 26 

Total  population 933 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  necessity  of  improving  the  time  of  the  harvest,  and  the  wishes  of  the  parents  for  the 
assistance  of  their  children  in  such  labors,  very  much  decrease  the  attendance  at  school 
through  the  season  of  their  harvest ;  but  it  is  confidently  expected  that,  from  the  number  ox 
applications  for  a  place  in  the  school,  it  will  be  quite  as  fu\\  as  usual.  Many  have  gained  a 
knowledge  of  the  beginning  of  reading,  while  very  few  are  found  who  read  fluently  in  the 
third  reader.  This  comes  from  their  naturally  unsettled  character ;  they  cannot  be  forced  to 
stay  in  school,  and  many  only  just  get  ready  to  learn  when  they  leave,  thus  making 
progress  difficult,  though  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  is  about  on  an  average.  A 
few  good  seeds  may  be  sown  in  each  heart,  however  trannieutly  it  may  be  here,  which  may 
in  after  years  develop  into  a  fruit-bearing  tree.  The  transition  state  cannot  be  forced,  must 
not  be  ignored.  Time  and  patient  etfort  are  necessary  here;  the  future  will  be  the  better  for 
the  preparatory  effort  here,  which  at  first  sight  might  seem  as  thrown  away.  The'hopo  of 
the  future  is  in  the  young;  the  old  have  their  settled  habits,  and  think,  like  the  most  of 
mankind,  that  they  are  *'  too  old  to  learn  in  books."  Could  they  be  divested  of  this  idea,  at 
least  some  adults  might  make  some  progress  in  elementary  studies.  The  young  people  are 
as  tractable  and  obedient  as  those, of  nigoer  pretensions  in  civilization. 

MECHANICAL  ARTS. 

A  few  have  been  working  with  the  employed  mechanics  here,  with  a  view  of  learning 
trades :  but  no  one  among  them  is  yet  competent  to  undertake  for  themselves  any  such 
pursuit. 

AGRICULTURE. 

They  are  gradually  improving  in  the  use  of  the  agricultural  implements  furnished  them 
by  Government.  Formerly  their  pursuits  in  this  line  amounted  to  gathering  berries  and 
digging  a  few  kinds  of  roots  of  spontaneous  growth ;  so,  few  native  implements  were  neces- 
sary. They  are  capable  of  and  desirous  for  improvement  in  agriculture,  as  far  as  the  soil 
and  climate  favor  such  improvement.  Perhaps  there  might  be  some  kinds  of  small  or  hardy 
fruits  introduced  here  and  succeed ;  which  is  eminently  necessary  bv  the  acquired  habits  of 
the  people.  As  they  throw  away  their  aboriginal  styles  of  dress  and  trade^  and  learn  civili- 
zation, their  want  of  civilized  food  from  grains  and  fruits  is  correspondingly  increased,  and 
seeds  of  hardy  grains  and  fruits,  or  cuttings  and  scions,  should  be  funiished  here.  I  hope 
to  be  successful  in  introducing  such  grains  here  as  will  yield  a  reasonable  compensation  to 
labor,  and  thus  better  prepare  these  people  to  make  a  subsistence  when  they  are  left  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

RELIGIOUS   INTERESTS— LANGUAGE. 

This  agency  is  under  the  supervisiou  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  We  maintain 
a  Christian  bervice  for  inntruction  and  worship  every  Sabbath  morning.  The  evening  is 
devoted  to  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  Sundayscbool  work.  More  or  less  of  the  natives  are 
participants  in  all  thcte  services.    Those  who  have  attended  the  week-dav  school  have  a 
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bflltpr  chflDCe  of  uud  era  tanking  tlie  spirit  of  llie  sFrvIceg.  Some  adiillB  are  BcqairlDg;  Eogliili 
wprds  anil  pbrsaea.  Miin/,  both  nialen  anJ  rurnnleK,  latk  flueallj  llic  Cbniiook  jargoD ;  bul 
it  is  thoDgbt  beat  to  ignore  Ibis  autirulj  in  oni  tBlicinua  seivice* :  lo  an  iDlerprcter  is  am- 
ployed  wbo  exnoandg  in  Klamath  tbe  iuatrucliona  iltwigiied  eapeciallr  for  tbeir  caligliteii' 
meat.  We  lind  a  few  among  tbpm  wlio  rctijlj  seem  to  bavs  «ome  of  Lhe  leaveo  of  trulh  in 
their  minds:  butlhe  majority  wlio  bave  Brer  made  I  he  profpasiou  of  wishingf  lo  be  Cbtisliui 
have  easily  been  turned  aside  a^ain  lo  tbeir  owo  ways.  In  fact,  their  hearts  ma;  well  bp 
complied  lo  Ibe  stony  graitnd  which  bob)  [be  nreda  so  lightly  that  the  birdii  oftlie  aireaiily 
placked  tbem  up.  Still,  the  efiurts  of  Ibe  past  are  Tisible.  There  is  a  degree  of  respecl  for 
the  Sabbalb,  and  otbar  ludiCA^ons  of  prayerful  Christian  effort  among  Ibem. 


PHoarEiTs. 

Those  who  nre  not  omploved  in  IryinR  lo  earn  money  from  the  whites  siill  purine  ili»ir 
work  in  rnthering  their  usual  eiipnliea  of  food.  There  are  from  Iwonty-Gve  to  thirty  dltTct- 
oDt  atlii'Tos  used  as  TsgeCable  food  amoii^  ibem,  consialing  of  wild  secda,  root*,  bark,  and 
berries,  These  are  used  eitbarereou  ot  dried.  In  all  these  there  ii  none  bul  small  loou 
and  seeds,  wbi^h  necessarily  makes  llio  work  of  Kalbeiine  very  tedious.  I  DDdorrUnd  thai 
ibe  winter  was  very  light  here  IhsI  season,  and  that  all  tbeir  vegetable  crops  are  light  nfui 
a  light  winter.    This  year  is  uo  exroplion  lo  the  comnion  rnle,  and  the  crops  are  corrcapond- 

Tliue  Indians  are  leaving  there  old  habits  and  costoins  and  trying  to  learn  ihosv  of  the 
American  nation.  The  women  try  to  imitate  thn  rashlons  of  dress,  and  many  show  a  com- 
inendublo  neatness  In  their  apparel.  Thoy  adorn  themsnivea  in  many  instances  with  natire 
styles  of  ornament:  bul  thny  gaserallT  conplewitb  this  cleanliness  otperaoii  and  dreai;  bat 
all.  both  men  and  women,  adopt  and  seem  lo  prefoc  the  American  sltle*  of  dress.  Thair 
customs  are  gradually  changing.  FonnBrty  they  burned  their  dead  :  later,  they  boriad  the 
valuables  of  the  person  with  the  ourpse.  If  many  horses  were  owned  by  Ibe  deceased,  aae 
or  two  were  killed  for  bia  asa  in  the  spirit  land,  These  customs  are  tnostlf  Kiveii  up.  and 
those  of  the  whll«  people  adapted  in  tbeir  place.  They  have  various  aupcrsliiioni  ld«s. 
whieb  they  will  retain  yet  many  years ;  but  as  fast  a«  Ihey  are  brought  in  coiitacl  with  iror 
civilised  ideas,  and  are  nia^lc  lo  understand  them,  so  fast  lliey  stem  milljiig  to  give  up  Ibtit 
wild,  uncultivalud  supersliliona. 

RF.I.ATIONS   WITH  THE  aOVERNMENT. 

The  alAle  of  ilisquiei  amor.g  the  tribes  north  of  us  has  not  been  participated  in  by  the  Ela- 
matbs.  Tbey  have  their  own  grievances,  which  are  serious,  and  a  Kreat  deal  of  patience  on 
their  part  and  roibearance  is  shown.  Tbey  claim  that  "  There  are  hnds  offered  for  sale  and 
purchased  and  occupied  by  while  settlers  which  in  reality  belong  by  treaty  to  them,  and  it 
IB  injustice  to  deprive  them  of  these  lands."    For  further  particulars  on  this  subject,  see ipedal 


1.  H.  I 


.  ROOBK, 
Uniltd  Stales  Indian  AftU. 

The   COMMISSIOSBR    OF    ISniAS   AFFAIRS. 


Maliiei'r  Aoenct,  Or eoum, 

AmguU  H.  1B7T. 

Sm  :  Inclosed  herewith,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  statistical  report. 

This  agency  is  located  in  Ibe  extreme  northeastern  corner  of  the  reseivalion,  when  all  lb* 
best  agricultural  lauds  are  situated.  All  ihe  timber  suitable  for  building  or  fencing  paipOMS 
is  on  the  Ittue  Mounlaius,  in  the  northwesUm  corner  of  the  reserve,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles  on  a  direct  line  from  the  agency,  aud  tliirtv  miles  by  the  route  now  UMd.  Tbe  enUi* 
reserve,  except  some  rocky  ridges  and  inaccessible  csi'ious,  abounds  iu  bunch-grass  of  excel- 
lent quality  for  grazing. 

In  my  enumeration  I  have  cla.ised  as  Snakes  only  tiiose  Indians  under  Chief  Egao.wlm 
came  from  the  valley  of  the  Wieser,  east  of  Snake  Giver,and  who  are  mixed  wilh  tbeSbo- 
sbonee.  The  Banaocki  on  the  Upper  Suske  liivtir,  the  Shaihonei  about  Salmon  Falls  ood 
Boise  Biver,  the  Fiulti,  yahuosliiat,   and   IVaiiiahpei,  wbo  formerly  occnpied  Iba  e«sDlt; 
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bounded  by  Snake  River  on  the  east,  the  Cascade  Mountains  on  the  west,  the  Bine  Mount- 
ains on  the  north,  and  Ooose  Lake  and  Stein*s  Mountain  on  the  south,  have  all  been  called 
Snakes  indiscriminately  until  recently,  though  none  of  them  will  own  the  name.  Except 
the  Bannocks  and  Shosnones  along  Snake  River,  they  all  use  the  same  language  spoken  at 
Pyramid  Lake  and  along  the  Lower  Humboldt. 

PIUTES. 

Chief  Winiicmncca*8  band,  numbering  150,  are  fully  entitled  to  the  name  Piutes.  The 
followers  of  We-6w'-we-wa  and  Paulina,  who  made  so  much  trouble  in  this  country  in  the 
years  1863  to  1867,  are  classed  as  Piutes,  and  claim  the  name,  though  they  were  then  known 
as  Snakes,  and  now  have  very  little  friendship  for  the  Piutes  of  Nevada,  regarding  them  as 
an  inferior  rac«  of  rabbit-hunters.  This  unfriendly  jealousy  between  them  and  Winoe- 
mucca's  people  culminated  in  the  temporary  withdrawal  from  the  reservation  of  the  latter 
about  the  first  of  April  last,  which  was  reported  at  the  time. 

INDIAN    LABOR. 

My  best  eflforts  have  been  directed  to  the  encouragement  of  industry  among  the  Indians. 
In  this  I  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  law  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of 
supplies.  It  is  plainly  seen  in  the  record  of  Indian  labor  done  at  this  agency,  that  such  a 
distribution  of  Government  bounty  as  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  deserving  and  against  the 
unworthy  is  an  advance  from  the  former  method  of  indiscriminate  issues.  From  four  hours 
a  day  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  they  can  now  be  made  to  work  eight  hours  a  day.  A 
mess,  in  which  the  working  men  get  regular  meals,  has  proved  a  great  auxiliary  in  bringing 
about  this  important  result.  It  is  surprising  to  witness  their  dexterity  in  breaking  tools. 
As  a  matter  of  strict  economy,  skilled  labor  would  be  preferable  and  cheaper ;  but  the  result 
sought  is  to  train  these  men  for  future  work.  In  this  I  find  our  efforts  measurably  success- 
ful, and  feel  encouraged  to  believe  patient  training  will  ultimately  bring  every  one  of  the 
present  force  of  working  men  up  to  a  self*supporting  condition.  A  few  are  now  earning  $1 
a  day  in  the  harvest  fields  of  settlors,  and  more  are  earnestly  striving  for  the  degree  of  skill 
that  will  enable  them  to  do  likewise.  Last  year  1,521  days*  work  were  credited  to  Indian 
laborers.  During  the  present  year  it  has  been  increased  to  2,617  days,  and  the  number  of 
applicants  is  increasing.  Somework  barely  enough  to  get  the  part-rations,  such  as  are 
issued  to  the  blind  and  helpless,  while  others  have  earned  (100  to  |145  each,  which  has 
been  paid  in  such  articles  as  they  chose  to  select. 

No  Indian  apprentices  have  yet  been  found  who  could  be  induced  to  remain  in  the  shops. 
The  blacksmith  is  the  only  mochanic  at  the  agency  ;  and  he  is  required  on  the  farm  more 
than  in  the  shop.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  commissary,  who  wields  the  ax  and  grain- 
cradle  more  than  the  pen. 

INDIAN    FARMS. 

Three  Indian  farms,  of  thr«*e,  seven,  and  eighteen  acres  respectively,  are  now  under  cul- 
tivation, but  none  fenced.  The  largest  of  these  was  partly  fenced  last  year,  but  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  wood  in  the  vicinity  last  winter,  nearly  all  the  fence  was  burned  for  fuel.  It 
required  some  effort  and  close  watching  to  protect  the  fencing  on  the  agency-farm  from  a 
like  destruction.  Little  progress  can  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  the  direction  of  individual 
farming  until  greater  inducements  are  offered  in  the  erection  of  mills  at  the  agency  for  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  and  fiour.  Fencing  and  building  material  are  so  inaccessible  as  to 
render  progress  in  this  direction  almost  impossible  without  greatly  increased  appropriations. 
Before  Indians  will  become  attached  to  this  or  any  other  one  place,  they  must  have  a  per- 
manent home.  Before  they  can  be  induced  to  raise  grain  successfully,  they  must  see  a  way 
to  use  It  other  than  for  feeding  their  ponies.  Before  they  will  abandon  their  long  estab- 
lished customs  of  living,  and  their  diet  of  **  lice  and  cricket  hashes,"  they  must  be  assured 
of  permanent  rations  of  better  quality  in  some  other  direction. 

The  products  of  the  Indian  farms  are  given  to  those  who  raise  them  ;  and  the  argument  is 
convincing  enough,  as  shown  by  the  number  who  aspire  to  individual  farming  but  are  pre- 
vented by  lack  of  the  necessary  assistance.  With  limited  encouragement  in  the  shape  of 
aid  properly  distributed  among  them,  small  farmers  would  be  developed  who  would  soon 
become  self-sustaining.  This  is  the  more  desirable  since  the  habits  of  thriftless  indolence 
produced  by  long-continued  issues  of  Government  rations  must  ultimately  disqualify  the 
recipients  for  the  higher  duties  which  self-support  imposes. 

IDAHO   INDIAN   WAR. 

Our  people  have  displayed  the  utmost  good  faith  and  fidelity  during  the  recent  hostilities. 
It  was  feared  at  one  time  that  the  success  of  our  troops  then  operating  from  White  Bird  to- 
ward Snake  River  might  force  the  hostiles  across  that  stream  in  th6  direction  of  this  place. 
Messengers  were  sent  to  Camp  Harney  and  Canyon  City  for  arms,  of  which  enough  were 
procured  to  arm  the  employes  at  the  agency.   This  had  the  effect  to  quiet  the  apprehensions 
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of  the  ladlam,  wlio  iMiiiod  ko  iluMhiirftQj  with  ns  io  %  wholMoim  dm^  of  Jm9fk*B\mL 
▲U  lacUaof  abmt  frrai  tho  iMonratioii  wen  eaUod  in  at  onee^  exoopia  imaUboM  foldite 
wbo  hiMd  my  paaa  bofora  the  ontbiaak,  and  did  not  retnrn  natU  taoj  bad  oaaipiBlad  thA 
Ti^t  to  tlio  Bannoclti.  Qorvnun  Bcajman  liat  vrgad  i|pon  me  the  naeoMitf  of  neeJUfaMral 
m7  people  from  Idaho,  and  his  hearty  co-opeiatlon  ia  relied  upon  to  aeilai  n  arwaipiijiiif 
the  work. 

Speoial  Agent  W.  If.  Tomer  anired  on  the  4tb  instant,  and  reports  as  (bllowa : 

"MALREm  AOBMCTi  O&IQOV,  AufrnMl^  197; 

*'  SiH :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  that  immediately  npon  nottoe  of  iqy  ftppqIntaiMBi 
as  spedal  Indian  agent,  I  proceeded  to  this  place  Tia  Qoose  Iis^  and  Warner  '^nulm.  I 
chose  this  route  in  order  to  learn  the  locaH^  of  the  Tarions  siiiiggHng  bands  balanglBg  l» 
If  alhenr  agency,  and  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  the  settlecs  in  regm  to  IndiuM  rsamfaigeff 
their  reservations.  I  found  three  lodges  of  Snakes,  twelre  miles  east  of  Gooaa  UkOi  wlw 
were  not  communicative.  I  ascertaii^  that  O-cho-ho  with  aboat  fifteen  men  was  in  thi 
neighborhood  of  Camp  Bidwell,  and  leamed  firom  a  reliable  source  that  this  ohSef  ssys '  hi 
win  die  rather  than  go  to  Tainax ; '  and  as  I  am  ii^formed  by  O.  C.  Applegate,  a  Ibnncr  nth- 
agent  at  Tainax,  that  there  is  some  donbt  about  that  being  his  proper  reeenrattont  I  tWalc 
he  oan  be  brought  hers  without  great  difficulty* 

*'  1  met  a  veiy  intsUicent  man  belonging  to  Chief  Wlnnemuoeaf s  band,  who  tnfamed  m 
that  about  thirty  of  sata  band,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  at  Steln*^  Moanlalii,  and  the 
lemidnder  at  Tmee  Forks  on  the  Owyhee  Biver  In  Idaho.  Hy  infimnaat  aipfaased  the  he* 
lief  that  Winnemnoea  would  not,  himself,  come  to  If alhenr,  asslgninf  as  a  reaaon  *  thsit  ht 
was  unwilling  to  work,  and  wss  in  danger  of  starvation  on  a  reeervadou,'  and  relyiBv  vpea 
the  hope  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  locate  In  Duck  Valley  independent  of  OoisTiimsa! 
control.  I  have  had  an  Interview  with  a  band  from  Priest  Baplds  on  the  ColnmM^  itle 
professed  friendship,  but  demanded  the  right  to  choose  their  own  locations  as  whiles  do,  sdl 
as  their  band  iiad  caused  much  alarm  and  annoyance  in  John  Day  Taltoy,  I  Iodic  ftfwnf 
to  early  trouble  between  them  and  the  settlers,  unless  they  are  removed  to  a  raoervafion  by 
force.  Chief  Egan,  with  most  of  his  people,  is  on  his  way  here,  and  I  think  his  eo-operaHoa 
may  be  secured  to  bring  In  a  troublesome  band  of  Wiesers,  now  in  the  Piijetia  Valley.  I 
find  the  settlers  alarmea,  and  universally  demanding  the  removal  of  strsgi^lin^  IndlaBB  Is 
their  reservations,  and  I  am  now  ready  to  offer  my  services  with -a  view  to  tpis  end. 
**  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

••  WM.  M.  TUBMEB; 

'*  Spieuti  Agem. 

**  W.  V.  RiNEHART,  Esq  , 

**  United  States  Indian  Agent.'' 

Mr.  Turner,  in  company  with  Chief  EgHU,  has  gone  to  Wieser  and  Pavette  Vallejs,  to 
confer  with  a  band,  consisting  of  twenty  lodges,  of  £gan*s  relations,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
them  to  come  here  and  settle  npon  this  reservation. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  protracted  delay  in  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  last  year,  greatly  im- 
paired the  faith  of  the  Indians  in  the  Qovernment  and  its  agents.  Our  annual  supplies  were 
not  received  until  the  middle  of  June,  leaving  bat  half  a  month  of  the  year  well  supplied, 
while  all  the  remainder  had  to  be  run  on  simple  faith  and  impaired  credit.  It  was  seriously 
feared  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter  that  this  agency  would  have  to  be  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  exhaustion  of  all  kinds  of  subsistence  supplies.  The  mild  weather  and  eoa- 
seauent  good  roads,  lasting  until  Christmas,  enabled  us  to  transport  our  flour  in  December, 
and  thereby  prevented  a  series  of  bad  results  which  cannot  be  estimated. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  supplies  and  funds  be  furnished  promptly.  Indiani 
cannot  brook  delay.  Promises  are  worse  toan  depreciated  currency  with  them,  and  should 
be  dealt  out  sparingly.  Were  the  yearly  supplies  furnished  by  the  Indian  Department  with 
the  same  promptness  and  regularity  as  by  the  War  Department,  much  annoyance  to  ageets 
would  be  avoided,  the  greatest  cause  of  complaint  among  the  Indians  removed,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service  strengthened  and  improved. 

The  appropriations  for  this  agency — $50,000  in  187.3,  and  $40,000  in  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years— were  reduced  last  year  to  $25,000,  and  have  been  still  further  reduced  this  year 
to  $20,000.  In  this  connection  allow  me  again  to  call  attention  to  the  ureent  necessity  of 
further  legislation  and  more  liberal  appropriations  for  this  reservation,  it  is  the  avowed 
policy  of  the  Government  to  make  the  Indians  self-supporting,  and  yet  I  am  left  without  the 
means  to  make  the  initiatory  steps  for  the  furtherance  of  that  policy.  Indians  who  ding 
tenaciouslv  to  their  traditional  superstitions  are  expected  to  abjure  tribal  relations  and 
abandon  their  nomadic  habits,  while  on  this  reservation  they  have  not  a  single  roof  to  shelter 
them,  and  are  compelled  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  willows  and  sage  as  they  have  done 
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for  centuries.  I  am  expected  to  civilize  these  wanderiog  people  and  to  teach  them  individnal 
respoDsibilitj,  to  make  them  feel  that  labor  is  honorable  and  self-aapport  desirable,  while  the 
limited  appropriations  compel  me  to  leave  them  in  their  filth,  and  pauperise  the  tribes  by  deal- 
ing out  to  them  the  scanty  and  insufficient  rations  which  my  means  will  permit  I  have 
demonstrated  that  this  is  an  excellent  grain-producing  region,  and  assure  the  Department 
that  with  the  proper  means  at  hand,  a  sufficient  amount  can  be  raised  on  this  reservation 
within  a  few  years  to  give  the  whole  population  a  fair  support. 

I  again  respectfully  ask  the  Department  for  the  means  to  build  a  saw-mill  and  gri8t-mill. 
Land  must  be  inclosed  before  tilling,  and  lumber  for  fencing  is  indispensable.  A  mill-race 
has  heretofore  been  dug  at  considerable  expense,  which  can  be  utilized  both  for  power  and 
irrigation.  An  immense  acreage  is  lying  waste  with  willing  hands  to  cultivate  it,  and  yet, 
from  the  lack  of  means  to  make  a  start,  it  continues  idle,  and  the  people  who  are  invited  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  civilization  promised  bv  our  policy  are  left  in  a  state  of  indolence  and 
aemi-starvation.  I  ask  in  all  candor,  with  all  due  respect,  if  our  condnot  toward  this  unfor- 
tunate race  is  an  honest  interpretation  of  the  spirit  ana  meaning  of  our  Indian  policy  ?  *I  emk 
if  it  is  fair  or  reasonable  to  circumscribe  the  already  limited  energies  of  a  people  whom  God 
made  as  free  as  the  deer  on  their  mountains ;  to  curtail  their  natural  means  of  subsistence  by 
herding  them  upon  reservations,  that  the  dominant  race  may  enjoy  their  territory,  and  then 
expect  them  to  support  themselves  without  assistance  f  Is  it  just  that  agents  should  be  held 
accountable  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  when  they  are  prevented  by  public  parsimony 
from  providing  a  shelter  that  will  make  the  Indian  feel  that  the  old  life  was  barbarous  and 
nndesirable  7  And  again,  is  it  sensible  to  expect  the  Indian  to  feel  like  a  man  when  he  is 
forced  to  continue  the  life  of  a  beast,  placed  under  a  galling  restraint,  and  allowed  a  ration 
BO  scanty  as  to  put  him  in  the  position  of  a  half-fed  pauper  T 

The  pioneers  of  our  frontier  border,  long  inured  to  hardship  and  often  driven  to  desperate 
extremities  by  the  encroachmenta  of  savages  upon  their  precarious  homes,  have  not  always 
shunned  their  barbarous  example,  but  too  frequently  imitate,  or  even  excel,  their  red  brothers 
in  the  practice  of  kindred  and  worse  than  savage  vices.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  men 
are  to  oe  found  who  deem  it  their  high  privilege  to  shoot  at  sight  any  Indian  they  may  find 
awav  from  his  reservation  ;  and  another  large  class,  though  they  may  not  justify,  will  not 
condemn  such  conduct.  During  the  late  trouble  in  Idaho  it  has  been  unsafe  for  any  Indian 
to  be  seen  off  his  reservation,  and  even  the  most  trustworthy  of  them  are  unable  to  get  the 
little  ammunition  necessary  to  enable  them  to  procure  game  for  a  living.  I  am  thus  forced  to 
feed  many  who  are  only  too  willing  to  subsist  themselves  if  they  were  permitted  to  do  so. 
Many  respectable  people  deny  my  right  to  issue  even  the  smallest  amount  of  amumuition  for 
hunting,  lest  it  be  carried  away  and  bartered  to  the  hostiles. 

It  is  a  common  and  somewhat  characteristic  argument  that  *Mt  is  cheaper  to  feed  than 
to  fight  the  Indians.'*  The  records  of  the  War  Office  will  furnish  abundant  proof  that,  in 
the  case  of  these  people  at  least,  the  statement  is  correct.  During  five  years  of  their  hos- 
tility the  War  Department  paid  more  annually  for  transportation  of  army  supplies  required 
to  subdue  them  than  is  now  expended  for  their  support. 

The  beef  and  flour  issued  during  the  year  just  closed  cost  $1.3,646:  add  to  this  $6,00(^ 
allowed  for  employes,  and  we  find  that  $354  is  all  that  remains  of  the  $20,000  appropriated 
for  this  agency.  With  this,  the  clothing,  blankets,  and  all  other  supplies  must  be  bought, 
or  resort  to  tlte  alternative  of  still  further  reducing  the  rations  of  subsistence.  No  such  re- 
duction can  bo  made  until  the  building  of  mills  renders  it  possible  for  the  Indians  to  produce 
their  own  flour.  This  is  plainly  the  first  step  tb  be  made  in  the  direction  of  self  support.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  favorable  sentiment  toward  the  Indian  Department  does  not 
prevail  in  (Jungress.  hut  as  Congress  is  the  outgrowth  of  public  sentiment, we  must  infer 
that  public  sentiment  demands,  or  it  would  not  sustain,  their  unfavorable  action.  So  long  as 
the  Indian  question  remains  without  advocates  other  than  those  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  In- 
dian service,  we  have  little  to  hope  for  in  the  way  of  favorable  action  or  friendly  sentiment 
in  Congress.  The  moralist,  the  philanthropist  and  Christian,  may  cordially  unite  in  their 
sentiments  of  friendship  for  these  degraded  wards  of  the  nation;  the  missionary  societies 
may  drain  their  contribution-box*  s,  and  their  missionaries  themselves  may  prosecute  their 
self-sacrificing  labor  in  vain  while  the  politician  in  the  halls  of  Congress  carries  his  dislike 
for  the  unfortunate  Indian  into  the  treatment  of  the  Indian  question,  and  even  beyond  it,  to 
the  unpopular  Department  of  the  Government  having  charge  of  this  unprofitable  matter. 

SCHOOLS. 

School  has  been  taught  during  eight  months  of  the  3'ear,  with  good  results.  I  am  fully 
convinced,  however,  tliut  a  day-school  in  which  children  are  left  under  the  influence  of  their 

Earents,  and  in  the  filth  of  their  lodges,  can  never  be  made  as  successful  in  any  respect  as  a 
oarding-school  in  which  children  are  kept  entirely  away  from  the  wild  and  debasing  in- 
fluences of  their  savage  parents  and  camp-life.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  subsistence  at  the 
agency,  most  of  the  Indians  wore  turned  away  to  support  themselves  in  the  mountains  as 
earlv  in  the  season  as  subsistence  could  be  found  there.  The  children  followed  their  parents 
in  their  search  for  roots,  berries,  and  game,  and  in  a  few  weeks  had  forgotten  most  of  the 
little  they  had  learned.    This  is  one  bad  feature  of  the  service  at  this  agency  that  now  seems 
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without  H  reiDHdy.  Some  go  out  volnnUirilj.  &ni)  aah  parniitg  for  thul  purpose  :  bnl  msuj 
otlieta,  who  are  uisposed  to  remBiu,  enni  tbeir  living  at  the  BfraocT,  suit  keep  their  childnn 
in  BchiMl.  havn  to  bemformed  that  they  oiiist  got  their  livia);  iu  the  old  way.  on  acconal  of 
our  iuHbilitr  to  procure  the  aecesiBiraap plies  from  nUck  of  funds.  It  has  a  bad  effect  apes 
tho  Hchool  Dhildrvn,  and  also  apon  tbe  warkinKmeu,  who  ate  disposed  to  abaadon  their  roi- 
iog  life  and  adopt  our  method  of  Urinp.  Whether  done  by  GaremmeDt  m  churehea,  ]  ■u 
eatisfird  the  establishment  of  board  tag-schools  at  ai^nules  is  tbe  qnickeat.  best,  only  tnre 
method  of  training;  the  Indlsn  obililren  into  oar  habits  of  dvillzalioo.  In  no  other  way  cso 
personal  cleauliuesa  and  moral  training  be  impKiied  auucesBrully. 


A  noticeable  effect  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  Uarcli  li,  1^5,  in  relation  to  the  dli- 
tributioo  of  enpplios  to  Indians  is  the  gradual  and  steady  breaking  down  of  tribal  reUtiooi, 
and  I'be  decline  of  despotic  autlioilty  in  chiefii.  Individual  responsibility  Is  tbe  natural  out- 
f^rowth  of  Hui'b  a  method  of  dealing  with  them.  Under  the  operations  of  this  law  cbiffi 
will  soon  find  tbeir  oucupatian  |^ne;  and  tbeir  people,  relieved  from  the  thraldom  of  (beir 
bsrbaioue  rule,  may  iheu  be  approached  directly,  aud  made  to  realise  the  incentives  tbil 
prompt  other  people. 

The  circular  of  the  Department  requiring  iuaes  to  ba  made  in  the  presence  of  military  offi- 
cers when  practicable,  is  regarded  as  a  wboleBanie  precaution  that  should  meet  tbi-approvit 
of  all  fair-minded  men.  If  agents  can  thereby  elevate  the  cbarauter  of  the  service,  and  dig- 
abuse  tbe  pablic  mind  of  the  popular  belief  that  they  are  all  bent  on  spoils  and  pluDder, 
they  should  yield  a  hearty  support  to  the  efforts  of  the  department  in  ibac  direction.  Captain 
Bendirs,  from  Camp  Harney,  acting  under  said  order;  witnessed  my  general  issue  of  Jung 
a  and  ill,  and  In  his  report — a  nopy  of  which  was  kindly  furnished  me — says  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  continue  such  serrice.  on  account  of  the  great  distance  and  bad  roads  betwern  htn 
and  tbnt  post. 

Since  tlie  commencementof  the  Indian  trouble  in  Idaho,  I  Lave  haen  leportiiiB;'  to  Genenl 

~n„.f,.on(H,i[.  mMil»riul«n«rIn,BnI    Ik..  In,-.linri,  temper,  anj  gflOerBl  attlludc  of  tbcW 


Two  claims  have  been  eiamined  during  the  year,  for  losiea  anstalned  onacconnt  of  depn- 
dntions  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  these  Indians  daring  their  hostilities  prior  to  llw 
catablishnieut  of  this  aguncy.  One  of  these  is  for  |l,4IO.if^,  and  the  other  Ibr  #6.494. 
During  the  inveatigntion  of  the  Hlleffod  facts  cipcin  which  these  ctaima  are  based,  the  Indi- 
ani  sbowed  the  utmost  candor  and  fairness  iu  their  statements. 

CRICKETS. 

Crickets  have  been  very  abundant  at  the  agency  this  season,  and  threatened  at  one  tiM 
to  deatroyour  entire  vegetable  crop.  The  offer  of  sugar  in  payment  for  crickel-scalpt 
brought  plenty  of  willing  hands  to  protect  the  fields  from  their  ravages.  Tbe  orieUl 
were  collected  in  large  quautities  and  dried  for  food.  Necosaity  compelled  the  encoorsfa- 
went  of  ^is  branch  of  their  native  industry,  as  it  was  our  only  means  of  protecUng  en 
growing  crops. 

The  morsl  training  of  these  pepplc  fails  to  show  forth  any  marked  ImproveneDt  in  tksn, 
Little  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  limited  time  they  have  been  nnder  conlloL  I 
am  of  opinion  that  long -continued  and  persistent  effort  will  be  required  to  bring  tbem  wf 
to  a  standard  of  civilization  adapted  to  the  introduction  of  our  Christian  religion.  In  pw- 
sonal  inte^ly  they  ore  not  far  behind  the  in  oat  civilized  Indiana.  Bat  they  all  prsUies 
polygamy,  and  adhere  to  the  vice  of  gambling  in  all  its  forms.  In  short,  they  are  Ftgaa*, 
full  of  all  manner  of  superstition.  Their  ratbrmation  can  only  be  wrought  oat  in  ths  enl- 
ture  of  tbeir  children. 

Considerable  advancemenl  baa  been  made  in  getting  them  to  abandon  their  Mm  Wm  im& 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  V.  RINEHART, 
Vniteii  Statti  /atftaa  Jfcsf. 
The  COMMISSIOSER  OF   IKDIAH  AFFAIRS. 
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Office  Siletz  Indian  Agency, 
Toledo^  Benton  County^  Oregon,  August  20,  1877. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instractions  contained  in  your  circular-letter  of  lOtb  ultimo,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  aeencj. 

Small  appropriations  by  Congress  for  incidental  expenses  Indian  service  has  made  it  nec- 
essary for  us,  in  order  to  avoid  deficiencies,  to  use  the  strictest  economy  in  the  expendituie 
of  funds,  even  to  the  extent  of  discharfrinpr  for  a  portion  of  the  year  all  regular  employ6s, 
excepting  one  who  has,  as  best  he  could,  tilled  the  places  of  teacher,  clerk,  farmer,  carpen- 
ter, or  blacksmith,  as  the  service  most  urgently  demanded. 

The  improvements,  (grist-mill,  &c.,)  under  contract  at  the  date  of  my  last  report,  have 
been  complet*^  during  the  year,  and  though  I  have  been  unable  to  keep  a  farmer  or  to  plant 
a  crop  on  Government  account,  I  am  able  to  report  a  good  growing  crop  in  the  hands  of 
Indians,  raised  almost  exclusively  by  their  own  labor. 

The  agency  buildings  are  nearly  all  old  and  rotten,  and  should  be  replaced  with  new  ones. 
Most  of  them  are  too  nearly  gone  to  admit  of  repairs. 

During  a  portion  of  the  year  the  day-school  has  been  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  the 
progress  made  by  the  Indian  pupils  has. been  satisfactory. 

llie  Indians  are  quiet  and  orderly.  Many  of  them  being  without  teams,  tools,  or  sub- 
sistence, have  been  granted  leave  of  absence  to  work  for  farmers,  lumbermen,  &c.,  off  the 
reservation.  They  continue  to  complain  of  the  failure  of  Gk)vernment  to  allot  their  lands  to 
them  in  severalty.  Hearing,  as  they  constantly  do,  that  Government  is  soon  to  drive  them 
from  the  land  they  now  occupy,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  whites  who  want  homes,  they 
sometimes  get  discouraged  and  conclude  it  is  useless  to  improve  what  they  are  so  soon  to 
vacate.  Those,  however,  who  have  embraced  Christianity  continue  their  improvements 
with  a  determination,  in  case  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  agency,  to  dissolve  their  tribal  re- 
lations ;  and,  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States,  obtain  titles  to  their  lands  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  laws. 

Some  opposition  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  them  has  been  manifested  by  a  few 
of  the  *^  dreamers,*'  or  spiritualists,  though  their  opposition  has  only  been  shown  lu  words, 
and  has  produced  no  serious  effect  on  the  professing  Christians. 

A  few  petty  crimes  have  been  committed  by  Indians  against  others  of  their  people,  and  in 
every  instance  the  perpetrators  have  been  promptly  tried  before  their  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  if  proven  guilty  punished  according  to  the  penalties  of  the  code  of  laws  passed  oy  the 
Indians  in  council;  This  code  is  simple,  jnst,  and  equitable,  and  can  be  easily  understood 
l^)'  the  Indians.  Their  old  doctors  or  **  medicine  men,**  who  a  few  years  ago  held  them  in 
such  bondage,  have  about  lost  their  power  over  them,  and,  like  the  others,  are  required  to 
submit  to  the  laws  notwithstanding  their  occasional  threats  of  death  by  *'  Te-man-a-was," 
(evil  spirits,)  pronounced  upon  the  justice  of  the  peace.  Thus  one  by  one  their  old  heath- 
enish customs  are  given  up  and  the  customs  of  civilization  adopted. 

The  influence  of  those  who  have  embraced  Christianity  is  also  having  its  good  effect. 
Their  industry  and  attention  to  business  bring  them  prosperity  in  worldly  affairs  and  hap- 
piness at  their  firesides,  and  others  seeing  thid  are  more  easily  persuaded  to  abandon  their 
former  habits  and  in  many  respects  follow  the  example  of  their  Christian  friends. 

Many  houses  commenced  by  the  Indians  during  the  year  have  not  been  completed  for 
want  of  lumber,  nails,  &.C.,  as  also  for  the  reason  before  given,  viz,  the  apparent  uncer- 
tainty of  their  obtaining  good  titles  to  their  lands  after  they  have  improved  them. 

During  the  year  three  of  the  Indians  have  abandoned  their  tribal  relations,  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens,  and  taken  up  land  off  the  reservation,  and  there  are  many  more 
who  are  not  only  capable  of  becoming  but  are  already  so  far  civilized  as  to  make  good 
citizens. 

The  changes  necessary  here  are  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  the  heads  of  families, 
each  of  which  should  be  assisted  to  teams,  (oxen  are  the  best.)  seeds,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  building  material  necessary  to  give  them  a  start  on  their  farms,  requiring  them 
to  do  sufficient  work  fur  the  Department  to  pay  for  what  they  get.  The  work  thus  done  by 
the  Indians  could  be  done  on  the  farms ;  and  the  surplus  grain  raised,  when  sold,  would  re- 
pay a  considerable  part  of  the  outlay. 

The  day-school  should  be  changed  to  a  boarding-school,  where  the  children  could  be  con- 
stantly under  the  direction  of  their  teacher  or  matron. 

The  force  of  employes  should  consist  of  the  following,  viz :  physician,  clerk,  teacher, 
matron,  carpenter,  fanner,  engineer,  and  one-half  of  the  year  a  miller  or  sawyer,  who  could, 
when  not  thus  employed,  be  assistant  farmer.  These  should  bo  regularly  and  permanently 
employed. 

Sufficient  supplies,  and  funds  to  pay  for  their  delivery  here,  should  be  furnished  to  enable 
the  agent  to  keep  all  the  Indians  on  the  reserve,  where  they  might  be  profitably  employed 
for  themselves  or  the  Department,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  granting  them  "  leave  of 
absence  "  fr(»m  the  re.serve  to  work  for  their  subsistence.  They  should  also  be  required  to 
send  their  children  to  school. 

The  legislation  required  is,  first,  a  system  of  laws,  which  should  be  simple  and  just,  de- 
fining crime  and  fixing  penalties,  providing  a  court  for  trial  of  all  offenses,  and  means  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  ;  second,  lor  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  and  provision 
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for  baildillg  nuiterial.  &c.,  u  above  ;  third,  b  BChool-fnnd  safficient  for  Ihe  sapporl  of  » 
boardiDg'Scboo]  should  be  provided,  aud  tbe  aaanal  apfiroprialiuDs  for  this  purpotr  tboold  b« 
mtiform  for  a  few  yivrs  at  le&Bl ;  fourtb,  there  beiog'  pu  "  Crentj'-fiiadB  "  coming  to  tks  In- 
dians of  ibis  H^nc;,  It  its  importanl  that  a  vniform  annual  aiiproptlBtiiui  for  Ihe  incidmiMI 


■9  of  the  HgeDi-j'  be  made,  for  a  few  year*  al  least,  fo  that  the  sffeot  may  with  itietj 

plniitt  nith  some  proapeft  of  being  able  to  carrj  them  out.    In  thi>  caanecliDii  I 

desire  to  reflpeutfuli;  call  four  atteolian  to  m;  letter  of  Jtiue  '3D,  coataioing  saggeiliuu 


rvlallTG  lo  (ha  continuaace  or  diHcontimiance  uf  thU  agency. 

the  atalislics  (Kfompaayiug  this  will  give  you  the  other  infamintinn  rer]i:ired.    Tb*  nn- 
■ns-roll  nUogeut  you  by  this  moil  has  lieeu  carefully  prepared,  aud  may   be  relied  on  u 

Very  rpHpactfullj.  your  obedieul  bi 
The  CtiMiussiuNER  of  Indian  Apfai 


Umatilla  Indian  Auekct, 

OrvgOB,  JiijfaK?,  1ST7. 
SiK:  I  hare  tbe  honor  to  submit  my  anaDal  ropott  of  this  ageauy  for  the  r«ar  endinf 
Jane  HO,  1^77. 

The  number  of  ludians  rosiJlng  permanently  on  this  rwerration,  accordiug  to  the  ceiuai 
taken  last  January,  la  Ii29,  dirideil  into  tribes,  ai  follows: 

Mnn.       Women.     Boji.         dlrli.         T»ul 

Walla  Walla :(0  57  24  U9  140 

Cayaie »l  138  60  05  3U 

UmatiUa 33  4-*  3B  85  1« 


Total 164  333  1S3  118  « 

In  addition  to  thli  nnmber,  about  S20  have  renioTBd  b>  tho  rasetf  Btion.aiiic«  tba  onlbtMk 

b;  the  sou-treaty  Nez  Percys  last  Juno.  They  are  membera  of  Walla  Walla  and  Umaiill* 
tribes,  but  as  they  hare  heretofore  refused  to  reside  permaaenll;  on  the  resurvatioa  they 
have  been  looked  upon  as  reuegadei  by  tbe  other  membora  of  the  tribes. 

The  wealth  of  theae  Indians  consiats  principally  in  horses  and  cattle.  Uf  the  fonnerttitr 
have  large  bands,  appro  I  i  mat  iri|;  to  shout  li.OUO;  their  cattle  I  estimate  at  about  3,000: 
they  have  bei,ides  a  large  number  of  hogs  and  a  fen  sheep. 

Although  their  principal  occupation  consists  iu  stock -raising,  thoy  all  enpnj^  in  agricultu- 
ral pursuits.  Very  lew  of  tbem  raise  more  than  is  necessary  for  their  owu  use,  owing  lo 
Ihe  difficulty  of  disposing  of  any  surplus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rcBorvation. 

While  the  majority  of  them  have  comfortable  homos  and  an  abundance  of  food,  there  sre 
many  others  who  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  on  roots,  berries,  and  fish,  being  too  tsiy 
and  vicious  to  attempt  Co  better  their  condition.  Happily  this  latter  class  is  growing  1es> 
every  year,  and  ut  the  present  time  is  conSued  to  the  Walla  Walla  tribe  and  a  few  Ums- 
tillas. 

Tbe  reservation  covets  au  area  of  S5  miles  square,  is  well  watered,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  stack-raising  or  agricultural  purposes.  The  southern  buundary  inclndea  a  portion  of 
the  Illue  Mountains,  which  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  pine,  fir.  and  tamaracL 

There  is  a  day-school  established  here  with  an  average  attendance  of  29  scholars.  AU 
Ihe  larger  scholars,  both  boys  and  girls,  read  and  write  very  well,  and  understand  Ibefirat 
four  rules  of  arithmetic  lo  a  certain  extent.  Although  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
durinc  the  year  and  ibe  attendance  at  school  has  been  larger  than  ever  before,  still  ills 
manifest  that  but  little  can  be  accomplished  with  a  day-school  in  the  way  of  civilizing  thest 
Indians,  as  Ibey  are  priucipally  engaged  in  stock-raising  aud  are  continually  moving  from 
place  to  place  whenever  Ibe  range  becomes  pour  ;  making  it  impossible  for  many  of  tbe  chit 
dreii  to  attend  day-school. 

It  a  manual-labor  boarding-scbool  was  established  here,  there  would  be  an  alteudaoce  of 
at  least  lo  scholars,  and  tho  progress  would  be  much  greater,  as  the  children  would  benndsr 
the  cuuslanl  care  and  supervision  of  the  teachers  anrrsurrnunded  by  an  English-speakilit 
conimnnily,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  among  tb.ur  own  people  and  speaking  tbeit  own 
language  except  during  scboul-houis. 

IMPBOVESIESTS. 

The  high  water  carried  away  about  two-thirds  of  the  grist-mill  fiume  last  March,  suit 
new  Hume.    This  work  has  been  delayed  by  the  high  water  caused  by  the  btavy  rain-rail 
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during  May  and  the  fore  part  of  last  June.  The  employ^  are  at  present  engaeed  on  its  con- 
stmction,  and  I  am  in  hopes  of  having  it  completed  ana  the  mill  in  runuing  order  by  the  end 
of  September.  There  have  been  two  hoases  bailt  during  the  year,  and  the  dams  of  the  Aaw 
and  grist  mills,  which  were  washed  away  bv  freshets,  have  been  replaced. 

The  outbreak  of  the  non-treaty  Nez  Perces,  which  oocnrred  last  Jane,  created  intense  ex« 
citement  and  alarm  among  the  settlers  throaghont  this  section  of  country.  On  learning  of 
the  troubles  I  immediately  sent  runners  out  in  different  directions  with  in8truc\ions  to  notify 
such  Indians  of  this  reservation  as  they  could  find  to  return  as  soon  as  possible.  I  went  in 
person,  accompanied  by  the  interpreter,  to  the  Columbia  River,  for  tbe  purpose  of  removing 
to  the  reserve  such  Indians  as  belonged  here.  Having  met  in  council  with  a  number  of 
them,  I  informed  them  of  the  outbreak,  and  notified  them  that  they  must  come  in,  which 
they  agreed  to  do  as  soon  as  they  could  gather  up  their  stock.  I  further  advised  the  head- 
men among  them  to  use  all  their  inflaeuce  with  any  Indians  they  might  meet  to  go  upon 
their  respective  reservations,  as  I  was  fearful  of  a  general  outbreak  among  the  renegades 
along  the  river. 

It  was  known  amon^  the  whites  that  Joseph  and  his  band  was  related  by  blood  and  mar- 
riage to  the  Indians  ot  this  reservation,  and  much  uneasiness  was  felt  on  account  of  the 
friendly  feeling  existing  between  them.  Rumors  were  circulated — no  doubt  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  trouble — that  all  the  able-bodied  males  of  this  reserve  had  joined  Joseph.  The 
settlers  were  arming,  and  this  news  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Indians  caused  much  alarm. 
Matters  were  in  a  critical  condition,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  could  per- 
suade the  Indians  that  the  whites  would  not  come  upon  the  reserve  and  murder  them.  In 
order  to  allay  the  mutual  suspicions  existing  on  both  sides,  I  visited  the  towns  of  Pendleton, 
Weston,  and  Walla  Walla,  accompanied  by  the  interpreter  and  the  headmen,  for  the  purpose 
of  counseling  with  the  citizens,  and  to  convince  them  that  the  reports  circulated  were  false. 
The  councils  held  at  these  places  had  the  effect  of  quieting  much  of  the  excitement,  and  the 
friendly  reception  of  the  Indians  had  the  effect  of  allaying  any  apprehensions  that  existed 
on  their  part. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  Hon.  E.  C.  Watkins,  United  States  Indian 
inspector,  I  forbid  the  Indians  from  going  off  the  reservation,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that, 
although  many  suffered  from  want  of  food,  they  remained  peaceably  on  the  reservation,  and 
none  of  them  joined  the  hoetiles. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement,  both  morally  and 
physically,  in  the  condition  of  these  Indians  during  the  past  year.  Crime  and  drunkenness 
nave  decreased,  and  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  our  worthy  missionary,  Father  Conrardy, 
many  Indians  have  become  converts  to  Christianitv  who  have  heretofore  refused  to  listen  to 
the  word  of  God.  Besides  this,  all  the  families  who  reside  here  permanently  have  cultiva- 
ted more  or  less  ground,  and  as  the  season  for  crops  of  all  kinds  has  been  favorable,  their 
harvest  will  be  bountiful. 

Inclosed  herewith  I  respectfully  submit  the  statistical  information  mentioned  in  your  letter 
of  July  10. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  A.  CORNOYER, 
United  Stateg  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon, 

September  J,  1877. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1877,  together  with  the  statistics  accompanying  the  same. 

TRIALS   AND  DISCOURAGEMENTS. 

It  18  a  difficult  matter  at  this  time  to  arrive  at  the  exact  number  of  Indians  belonging  to 
this  reservation,  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  absent  hunting,  fishing,  picking  berries, 
(&c.  About  three  months  ago  an  epidemic  of  the  typho-malaria  character  appeared,  attack- 
ing both  whites  and  Indians,  and  making  sad  havoc  in  our  midst.  Myself,  together  with 
several  of  my  employes,  were  taken  seriously  ill,  and  several  deaths  have  taken  place  in  our 
families.  The  Indiaus  became  panic-stricken  at  the  unusual  and  dangerous  illness  of  so 
many  of  our  number  and  fled  to  the  mountains,  making  it  difficult  for  a  time  to  procure 
necessary  help.  This  epidemic  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  general  work  of  the  agency, 
especially  in  the  school  and  office  work.  At  this  date,  however,  the  epidemic  seems  to  have 
had  its  run,  and  nearly  all  are  in  a  fair  way  to  recover  iheir  usual  health,  though  some  do  so 
very  slowly,  and  my  own  health  is  far  from  being  fully  restored  ;  but  I  hope  when  cooler 
weather  shall  come  it  will  bring  renewed  health  to  us  all. 


REPORT  OF  TOE  BECRETA.BY  OF  THE  INTEKIOK. 


This  Keason  ha«  twen  aa  uiiaanall;  hoL  noi  dr/  our,  making  a  serious  falling  off  la  lb« 
amonut  of  <iur  gr&lu  auj  uLher  crops;  so  much  hu  thai  1  have  glvKu  permiHgiun  to  k  )»£» 
□umber  of  ihe  ludiaiu  to  go  to  the  moumaids  to  liuoC  and  pick  berries,  and  to  the  Willi- 
metle  Valley  to  pick  hops,  as  I  did  laal  year  with  very  nulla factarr  reeulta.  They  arc  llina 
taupht  to  labor  and  earn  somethini;  for  themselves,  aod  also,  by  beinK  brooght  in  ooatui 
with  the  better  class  of  our  citizens,  they  have  an  opportunil)'  to  lettrn  Diao^  thiagi  Itul 
nil!  be  to  their  fnture  advanta^re.  I  have  appointed  a  namber  of  their  principal  and  didU 
reliable  men  to  oversee  them  and  report  to  me  any  irreKOlarities  in  conduct  or  otherwise- 
There  geems  to  be  a  coustant  and  iocreoilnt!'  desire  to  leam  mora  of  civilised  habibt  and 
modes  of  labor.  Many  of  the  Warm  fiprin);  lodJaDs,  who  have  hetetofuro  stood  aloof,  have 
|rone  to  work  this  season  with  commBodable  energy,  and  have  inclosed  largv  fields  for  colli- 
ratioQ,  and  may  In  time  eqnal,  if  not  surpass,  the  Wascoes  in  agricnilliral  patsalts. 


A  census  taken  September,  IBTfi,  soon  after  my  last  aniiust  report  was  made  out,  «bait«d 
DO  mnterial  difference  from  the  ti|^res  iben  i^iven,  which  were  Sfi^  males  and  'US  fenalM, 
making  5UU  in  all.  The  cennog  showed  S45  males  and  35e  females,  or  503  in  all  and  ii 
taken  as  the  basis  for  my  present  report.  It  i>  my  candid  opinioD  that  the  births  bale  «i- 
cecded  the  deaths  b;  a  small  per  cent,,  so  that  my  report  shows  5I)H  ladiani  now  belonging 
lo  tbls  reservation, 

HEALTH,  SICKNESS,  AND  DEATH. 

The  general  health  was  very  good  until  the  coming  of  the  summer  months,  when  the  no- 
Dsnslly  hut  wealber  brought  with  it  an  uuusual  aniouul  of  sicknesi  and  luorlality.  At  om 
time  there  were  not  well  persons  enoagh  smong  ru y  employAi  to  lake  proper  care  of  the  lick 
ones.  Necessary  medicines  became  exhausted,  aud.iu  order  lo  save  life  and  prevent  anlTcc- 
Ing,  I  was  compelled  to  purchase  a  limlled  amouut  far  unr  use.  The  supply  invoiced  U>  u 
last  February  isiled  to  come,  and.  as  I  was  canetantly  expecting  it,  1  made  Do  estimate  Sot 
medical  supplies  other  than  the  one  furnished  for  the  current  year. 

There  Is  atilt  a  disposition  among  a  portion  of  the  Indians  lo  resort  to  Ibeir  own  mcdirax- 
men,  especially  in  cases  of  extrems  or  dangerous  sickness.  They  cannot  well  ba  brao^ 
to  have  fsilh  in  onr  remedies  onlil  tbey  are  bo  silusled  and  so  conform  lo  our  modes  of  Hvisp 

us,  a  physician  in  whom  tbey  have  contidence.  and  who  shows  Ibal  he  cares  for  their  iolM- 

ests,  and  is  anxioiiB  lo  save  life  and  preveut  suffering,  will  have  a  good  degree  of  saccttt 
in  spile  of  tbcir  wild  habits  and  superstitions. 

THE   SCHOOL. 

The  school  has  beeo  in  a  measure  a  success,  though  the  average  attendance  has  not  bMS 
as  large  as  in  some  former  years,  owing  to  a  number  of  the  best  scholars  haviag  left  tb« 
school,  and  some  oflhem  removing  to  Ihe  Simcoe  reservalion.  The  present  system  is  nmck 
better  than  no  school  at  all,  but  there  can  never  be  snylhing  like  a  perfect  success  Dotil  s 
board  log- school  is  eslablished.    Many  of  the  parents  live  on  their  farms,  some  milaa  dlslul 


from  the  agency,  and  much  too  far  for  their  children  to  conveniently  attend,  and  even  minf 
of  those  who  come  do  so  very  iiregularly,  owing  largely  to  their  Irregular  habits  of  livinf 
and  of  procariog  subsistence  therefor.     It  is  and  will  be  slow  work  to  make  decided  progiM 


□  English  studies  where  the  children  are  only  about  six  hours  of  the  day  in 
Ihe  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  with  their  own  people,  when  they,  of  course,  lalk  their  natin 
tongue,  and  have  nothing  lo  remind  them  of  wbat  they  have  been  studying  during  Ibe  day. 
Several  years  ago  I  built  a  house  witfa  my  own  hands,  designed  for  a  girls'  board iug-scbool, 
and  for  several  months  wa  hired  a  matron  lo  take  charge  of  it,  who  had  good  succmi  is 
teaching  Ibe  girls  to  knit,  sew,  cook,  &c. ;  besidee  all  Ihe  school- children  were  proviM 
with  a  noonday  meal,  which  was  a  strong  inducement  lo  be  regular  in  their  atlrDdsDC*. 
Cannot  Ihe  Government  appropriate  for  our  use  a  sufficient  amount  to  contiune  this  work. 
at  least  in  providing  this  noonday  meal  T 


There  bos  been  a  decided  progress  in  the  field  of  Christian  labor  here.  Dnring  Ibe  irtil' 
ler  an  interesting  revival  took  place,  in  whiuh  over  one  hundred  professed  convanioB.  Ai 
we  have  had  no  minister  here  lo  hold  comniuuiou  services,  none  of  them  have  been  recsif' 
into  church  fellowship.  Our  society  has  made  provision  for  the  support  of  a  minis  Mr  aixl 
his  wife,  who  are  to  labor  here  as  missionaries,  and  we  hope  to  have  them  here  in  ■  •In'' 

The  Sabbath  services  so  far  have  been  mainly  condncled  by  myself,  requiring  twoDallvM 
.0  interpret  ioio  Ihe  two  languages  spoken  by  these  Indians.    The  attendanoa  is  always  gM 
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sometimes  crowding  our  bailding^  to  its  ntmosi  eapncity.  In  making  examinations  for  ad- 
mission to  chnrch  relations,  I  wonld  not  require  the  same  test  as  to  doctrinal  points  that  I 
would  from  our  own  people,  for  these  Indian  believers  are  but  babes  in  Christ,  and  do  not 
comprehend  the  "  higher  law  "  in  all  its  |>oints.  The  **  way  of  life  *'  thej  seem  to  under- 
stand, for  it  is  possible  even  for  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  not  to  err  therein.  There 
are  many  who  mock  at  mj  efforts,  but  if  they  could  have  been  here  ten  years  ago  and  seen 
these  ludiansi  and  see  them  now,  they  would  be  led  to  exclaim,  **  What  hath  God  wrought  !** 

GRAIN  AND  PROVISIONS. 

As  before  remarked,  there  has  been  a  large  falling  off  in  the  grain  crops  from  those  of 
last  year.  The  acreage  sown  was  much  greater,  but  a  portion  has  been  an  entire  failnre. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  raised  to  meet  their  wants,  when  we  add  what  will  be  secured 
from  hunting,  fishing,  &e.  In  the  item  of  salmon  alone  there  cannot  be  less  than  from 
30,000  to  40,000  pounds,  in  about  equal  quantities  of  salt  and  dried  salmon. 

GAME,   PELTRIES,  AND  CLOTHING. 

There  is  a  constant  falling  off  in  the  way  of  game  and  peltries,  and  the  Indians  are  more 
and  more  being  compelled  to  resort  to  civilized  modes  of  procuring  subsistence,  and  to  secure 
the  means  to  purchase  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  &c.  The  traditional  Indian,  with  his  war 
paint  and  feathers,  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  it  is  quite  rare  to  see  one  dressed 
in  primitive  Indian  style.  In  all  their  modes  of  lite  there  is  a  slow  but  radical  change  being 
brought  about. 

CRIMES  AND  THEIR  PUNISmiENT. 

The  crimes  committed  have  been  but  few  comparatively,  they  being  mostly  confined  to 
petty  offenses,  which  have  been  punished  by  Indian  tribunals.  Drunkenness  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence, and  many  of  the  Indians  seem  to  take  a  pride  in  seeing  how  well  they  can  behave, 
and  in  telling  me  how  they  have  met  and  resisted  the  temptation  to  do  wrong.  There  seems 
to  be  the  most  perfect  feeling  of  friendship  toward  the  whites,  and  such  assurances  come  from 
some  whose  word  I  would  take  as  soon  as  that  of  a  white  man  in  whom  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence. 

HOUSES,  MILLS,   AND  LUMBER. 

The  demand  for  houses  is  increasing,  and  our  saw-mill  will  find  ample  employment.  The 
past  winter  was  a  very  mild  one,*  to  what  we  generally  have,  there  being  scarcely  any  freez- 
ing weather  to  interfere  with  our  mills,  and  they  were  kept  almost  constantly  running,  and 
so  my  returns  show  a  larger  amount  of  lumber  cut  than  in  the  previous  year. 

EMPLOYES  AND  THEIR    QUALIFICATIONS. 

It  has  been  my  constant  desire  and  aim  to  employ  men  who  were  qualified  to  perform  most 
any  kind  of  service  that  might  be  called  for,  though  foreign  to  their  regular  employment, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  men  who  would  co-operate  with  me  in  the  work  of  educating  and 
Christianizing  these  Indians.  I  have  thus  far  had  fair  success  in  all  these  points,  but  hope 
for  much  better  in  the  future.  It  is  much  easier  to  find  competent  men  than  true,  earnest 
Christians,  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  self  for  the  benefit  of  these  people. 

My  force  of  employes  is  all  too  small  to  carry  on  the  work  as  I  would  love  to  see  it,  but 
if  it  can  be  kept  up  at  its  present  strength  we  can  get  along  reasonably  well.    Hoping  that 
the  coming  year  may  be  freighted  with  still  more  glorious  results, 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  SMITH, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Uintah  Vallev  Agency,  Utah, 

August  25,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  seventh  annual  report  of  affairs  per- 
taining to  the  agency  under  my  charge: 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  report  the  same  gpratifying  evidences  of  prog- 
ress, in  all  respects,  indicated  in  my  last.  Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  occasioned 
by  the  non-reception  of  annuity-goods,  which  I  was  apprehensive  would  produce  much  dis- 
satisfaction and  discouragement,  my  Indians,  as  if  to  show  themselves  deserving  of  them, 
have  manifested,  if  possible,  a  more  kindly  disposition,  and  more  diligence  and  interest  iu 
their  farming  operations  than  they  did  last  year.  At  the  date  of  my  last,  as  indicated 
therein,  some  of  my  Indians  were  absent,  ostensibly  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  Sioux 
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war.  How  maoj  of  them  Mtiuilly  veaohod  Genoiml  CrooVs  command,  and  mhai  tbtj  did, 
if  anythinn^,  I  am  unable  to  ttote,  bnfcfchair  abMnoe  did  not,  as  appmhandod,  prodaM«|y 
awioai  iftflnenoe  opon  their  fanning  operations,  or  any  demoralisatfon  on  tiMtmtnim. 

COHTBACT8,  PUmCHASES,  Aim  OELITERT  OF  SUPPLIES. 

For  the  pnrpoee  of  parchasine  tnppliei  I  vieited  Bah  Lake  Git j,  reaohing  tbare  on  tf»  lllfc 
of  Septemoer.  On  the  20th,  after  communicating  with  the  Department  relatire  lo  the  mt- 
ter,  I  adTertlaed  for  proposals  for  beef-cattle,  flonr,  snndry  other  articles,  and  IMj^t  Aftv 
the  reception  of  proposals,  on  the  87th,  contracts  were  made  and  bonds  reoorded  for  the  sap* 
pW  of  Mef-cattle,  flour,  and  freight,  on  what  were  considered  Tciy  aatiafiietoiy  Ism. 
These  being  forwarded  to  the  Department  for  approTal,  I  retorned  to  nnr  agenaj.  AiriTisf 
h&n  on  October  4, 1  found  eyefything  satisfaetoiry,  mj  employ^  and  Indniu  Ming  body 
engaged  in  thrasmng  and  taking  care  of  the  erops. 

It  became  necessaiy  for  me  again  to  return  to  the  eitf  to  inspect  and  raeelTia«iipp1isses»> 
tracted  for,  also  to  purchase  others  for  which  I  liad  failed  to  receiTe  satisfoctory  oids,  and 
to  forward  all  mj  supplies  to  the  agencj.  After  some  delaj  all  were  sent  forward,  and  I 
again  returned  to  my  agency  to  receiTe  them.  Owing  to  the  extreme  badness  of  the  raadi, 
breakage  of  wagons,  £e.,  the  last  of  the  ffoods  did  not  arriTe  till  the  J8th  of  N«f«Bbsr; 
atUl  this  was  eanier,  and  the  goods  in  a  better  oonditioo,  than  I  at  one  ttoia  asrtielpatid. 
After  tlie  reception  of  supplies  it  again  became  naoessaiy  for  bm  to  retom  to  fiidt  Laks  ti 
close  my  business  preparatory  to  tiw  closing  in  of  winter.  I  accordingly  left  the  agCBCiy  sa 
the  81st,  arriTod  in  the  citT  on  the  SSth,  dosed  my  business,  left  for  the  agoaoy  .oa  the  ttth 
of  NoTcmber,  and  reached  home  on  December  &. 

I  haTc  thus  given  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  my  moTsments,  in  order  that  the  De- 
partment may  haTO  some  idea,  though  still  an  inadequate  one,  of  the  labor,  expense,  and 
perplexity  incident  to  the  position  which  I  hold.    Nor  are  these  pecaliar  to  tUa 


Every  year  necessitates  about  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  expense,  Taried  eoiMtlBSi  hr 
episodes  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  roads,  inToWing  eKtmhsM* 
ships  and  expense,  which  cannot  be  avoided  if  the  dntieo  are  to  be  disoharged  ier  the  tetsnsCi 
of  the  service.  Most  gladly  would  I  adopt  any  come  to  lighten  bote,  batUAertohsnm 
been  unable  to  discover  any  mode  by  whicn  it  can  be  done.  Mtuated  1M0  nllea  firom  8ilt 
Lake,  our  base  of  supplies,  where  all  of  our  business  must  be  done,  which  is  also  oar  pMl- 
office,  with  an  outrageously  bad  road  even  at  the  most  fovorable  season  of  Uie  year,  almsst 
impassable  from  snow  for  at  least  four  months,  and  exceedingly  danseroos  fiioai  Ujj^ 
water  for  at  least  three  months  more,  it  will  readily  be  seen  under  what  disadvantages  we 
labor ;  and  the  Department  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be  astonished  or  complain  should  iti 
communications  not  reach  us  sometimes  for  months  after  they  are  sent,  or  ours  not  reach  it 
in  due  season. 

THE  INDIANS,  TUEIR  NUMBER,   LOCATION,    ETC. 

The  whole  number  of  Indians  properly  belon^png  to  this  reaervatioo,  from  the  most  acca- 
rate  coant  and  estimate  we  can  get,  is  63U,  located  as  follows :  Tabby's  band,  or  sU 
those  who  recognize  him  as  their  nominal  chief,  numbering  439,  are  located  on  this  reeerra- 
tion,  all  engaged  more  or  less  in  farming,  and  come  more  immediately  under  the  civiliz- 
ing influences  of  the  agency ;  Kenosh's  band,  numbering  abont  125,  lo^^ated  south  of  Utsb 
Lake,  have  never  resided  on  this  reservation,  though  some  of  them  visit  this  agency,  and 
when  here  receive  supplies.  It  is  understood  they  are  somewhat  engaged  in  farming,  tbooph 
to  what  extent  I  am  unable  to  state.  Captain  Joe's  band,  numbering  about  75,  also  located 
south  of  Utah  Lake,  in  San  Pete  County.  This  latter  band  spent  one  year  on  this  reser- 
vation since  I  have  bad  charge,  but  from  an  unwillinprness  of  Captain  Joe  and  his  band 
to  submit  to  Tabby's  control,  and  also,  as  I  am  well  assured,  from  outside  influences, 
they  left,  and  thouc^h  promising  to  return,  have  never  done  so,  though  some  of  them  are 
fre(|uently  here  and  receive  supplies.  This  band  is  also,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  engaged 
in  iarming.  I  have  endeavored  to  induce  Joe's  band  to  return,  and  also  Kenosh  and  hit 
band,  and  mMke  this  reservation  their  iiomc,  but  from  the  indisposition  of  these  chiefs 
and  tboir  bands  to  coalesce,  also  from  the  fact,  as  intimated  above,  that  the  latter  two  sie 
under  antagonistic  outside  influences,  I  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  this  result. 

OUTSIDE  ANTAGONISM. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  me  to  be  compelled  to  speak  harshly  or  condemnatory  of  the  conduct  of 
those  among  whom  I  reside,  and  with  whom  I  must  come  in  contact  in  the  discharse  of  mv 
duties,  for  I  am  well  aware,  from  past  experience,  how  much  they  can  thwart  my  plans  vA 
interfere  with  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  Government.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people  of  this  Territory,  for  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  would  be  glad  to  aid 
roe  in  securing  the  location  of  all  the  Indians  in  the  Territory  on  this  reservation,  and  be 
freed  from  annoyance  and  severe  tax  upon  themselves.  I  have,  however,  the  best  possible 
evidence,  short  of  direct  personal  knowledge,  to  believe  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  have,  from  motives  best  known  to  themselves,  tried  to  keep  the  Indians  of  tbis 
Territory  under  their  control,  nor  have  they  been  altogether  unsuccessful.     I  have  had  tbis 
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iofluence  to  contend  with  ever  since  I  came  to  the  Territory.  Not  only  has  it  heen  exerted 
upon  those  Indians  outside,  to  keep  them  away,  hat  on  those  who  are  located  here,  to  induce 
them  to  leave.  This  I  hare  from  tne  Indians  themselves,  and  I  have  full  confidence  In  their 
statements.  They  have  baptized  all  they  could  get  to  submit  to  their  rites.  Kenosh  and 
Captain  Joe  are  members  of  the  Mormon  Church,  as  are  also  many,  if  not  all,  of  their  bands. 
Kenosh  told  me  himself  that  he  would  come  to  this  agency  if  Briffham  would  let  him.  Another, 
believed  to  be  reliable,  told  me  that  Brigham  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  come  to  the  agency, 
and  to  use  his  influence  on  others  to  induce  them  to  leave  and  stay  away,  telling  him  that 
Washington  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  From  what  has  been  stated,  the  small  number 
of  Indians  on  this  reservation,  and  the  lack  of  more  complete  success,  may  be,  to  some  ex- 
tent, accounted  for. 

UINTAH  UTES— THEIR  FARMING  OPERATIONS,   ETC. 

What  follows  must  be  considered  as  referring  entirely  to  what  we  denominate  the  Uintah 
Utes,  as  from  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  seen  they  are  the  only  Indians  who  come  di- 
rectly and  fully  under  the  control  of  this  agency.  When  I  wss  advised  last  fall  by  the  De- 
partment that,  in  consequence  of  the  small  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  Utah,  our  Indians 
could  not  receive  annuities  as  usual,  I  apprehended  much  dissatisfaction,  and  even  trouble, 
but  especially  was  I  apprehensive  of  the  influence  it  might  have  upon  their  farming  opera- 
tions and  industrial  haibits.  I  immediately  called  them  together  and  explained  as  well  as 
possible  that  the  failure  of  Congress  to  grant  the  means  was  the  cause  of  the  non-reception 
of  their  usual  presents.  After  a  long  consultation  among  themselves,  and  during  which  I 
must  say  my  sympathies  were  much  excited  on  their  behalf,  they  said,  "All  right ;  Washing- 
ton heap  poor  now  ;  we  will  hunt  more  buck-skins,  and  heap  farm  uext^ear,  and  may  be 
Washington  give  us  more  blankets."  I  encouraged  this  noble  resolution,  expressed  my  sym- 
pathy and  respret  on  their  behalf,  and  assured  them  that  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  help  them, 
and  secure  all  I  could  for  them.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  Department  and  all  friends  of 
these  Indians,  as  it  certainly  is  to  myself,  to  know  that  they  have  nobly  redeemed  their  prom- 
ises, as  I  think  the  statements  hereinafter  made  and  the  statistical  report  herewith  will  fully 
show. 

They  have  in  cultivation  this  year  about  300  acres,  most  of  it  in  wheat.  Much  of  this 
land  they  have  cleared  and  plowed  for  the  first  time,  and  inclosed  with  rude  fencing.  We 
are  now  cutting  their  grain,  which  looks  unusually  promising,  but  we  cannot,  of  course,  tell 
exactly  how  much  they  will  have,  but  from  a  careful  estimate  I  have  put  their  wheat  at  1,200 
bushels ;  oats,  300 :  barley,  40 ;  potatoes,  500 ;  corn,  400 ;  and  turnips,  45 ;  besides  other  veg- 
etables of  much  ^alne  to  them.  Some  of  my  employes  think  I  have  put  the  estimate  too  low, 
especially  wheat,  which,  as  remarked,  looks  unusuallv  well,  except  that  it  is  much  injured 
by  smut.  Judging  from  my  estimates  last  year,  whicn  were  sustained  by  the  results,  so  far 
as  we  could  test  them,  I  feel  assured  that  the  above  estimates  are  within  what  the  results  will 
show.  These  results  have  been  secured  almost  entirely  by  their  own  labor.  In  all  their  farm- 
ing operations  my  employes  merely  superintend  and  instruct  them,  and  see  that  their  teams 
and  implements  are  kept  in  order,  except  in  cutting  and  thrashing  with  machinery,  where 
skillful  management  is  required.  The  Indians  do  all  the  binding,  nauling,  and  most  of  the 
labor  in  thrashing.  They  have  also  put  up  about  25  tons  of  hay,  to  be  us^  in  next  spring's 
farm-work,  evidence  of  forethought  and  preparation  not  heretofore  shown. 

THEIR  WEALTH  IN  STOCK  AND  MANAGEMENT  SHOWING  PROGRESS  IN  CIVILIZATION. 

It  is  difficnlt  to  estimate  the  number  of  stock  owned  by  our  Indians,  as  they  are  much 
scattered  and  generally  kept  at  some  distance  from  the  agency,  on  the  best  pastures  ;  but 
from  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  I  am  led  to  believe  they  must  have 
from  800  to  1,000  head  of  horses  and  mules,  many  of  them  good,  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  cattle,  also  a  few  goats,  hogs,  and  sheep.  Were  their  stock  equally  distributed  they 
would  have  a  pretty  good  supply  for  all,  but,  as  it  is  with  white  people,  some  have  more 
than  they  need,  some  few,  ana  others  none  at  all.  Some  of  them  are  making  their  stock 
available  for  their  own  subsistence  and  the  purchase  of  articles  for  use  and  comfort.  They 
have  among  them  four  wagons,  which  they  have  purchased  or  traded  stock  for,  two  of 
them  new,  with  new  sots  of  harness.  They  have  also  10  or  12  yoke  of  oxen,  traded  for  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  such  is  the  desire  among  many  of  them  to  secure  wagons  and  teams  of 
their  own  that  I  doubt  not  that,  before  another  year,  most  of  those  who  are  able  will  have 
them.  I  have  encouraged  and  aided  them  in  this  direction  as  far  as  possible,  believing  it  to 
be  to  their  true  interests  and  progress  to  acquire  what  they  needed  by  their  own  resources 
and  energy. 

FURTHER   EVIDENCES  OF  PROGRESS  IN  CIVILIZATION. 

Much  that  has  been  already  said,  I  think,  unmistalcably  points  in  this  direction.  There 
are  many  other  things  which,  though  hardly  appreciable  by  an  occasional  visitor,  yet  to  those 
who  have  known  the  conduct  and  ha})its  of  these  Indians  several  years  are  marked  and  sig- 
nificant. The  past  year  has  been  distinguished  by  an  unusual  kindness  of  manner  and 
respectful  treatment,  not  only  of  myself,  but  of  all  persons  belonging  to  the  agency;  by  a 
willingness  to  receive  and  follow  instructions ;  by  an  observance  oi  the  Sabbath,  and  often  by 
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the  respeetfal  and  even  terioas attendance  opon  Telifpions  serrieee  on  the  Sahbaih ;  bj  thehalh 
•tinence  fh>m  all  vnlgar  or  profane  language ;  indeed,  in  meet  of  these  partSeolan  their  eum- 
pie  miirht  be  copied  with  propriety  by  many  white  men  in  thie  Territory  who  hmw  eBJ<^yed  tke 
Denefitt  of  ciyiuiaMon ;  by  their  gprowing^  desire  for  hootes  and  the  fbmitoiB  neceiMiy  ftr 
comfort  and  convenience ;  by  their  inclination,  so  far  ae  they  can  secure  It,  to  adopt  dtiasnt' 
dress ;  bj  their  giving  np  their  medicine  men,  and  applying  to  ns  in  cases  of  sickness  and  dsalh 
for  relief  and  comfort 

HEALTH,  BIRTHS,   AND  DEATHS. 

The  health  of  onr  Indians  is  comparatively  good,  though  there  is  much  complaining  aad 
many  applications  for  medicine,  especially  if  tM  medicine  is  of  a  stimulating  nature  and  not 
unpleasant  We  discourage  the  use  of  medicines  without  we  are  satisfied  thar  will  be  bsn- 
eficial,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  being  infurious.  They  are  like  ehiiorent  and  evsa 
some  adult  white  persons,  who  resort  to  medicine  for  every  alight  indisposition*  lUs,  of 
course,  we  do  not  wish  to  encourage.  There  are,  however,  many  serious  eases,  most  of  wU^ 
result  finally.  Some  might,  I  doubt  not,  be  relieved  had  we  a  skillful  phyaldan  and  Ims- 
pital  £Eu:ilities,  so  that  thev  might  be  properly  treated  and  cared  for.  Without  tin  lattsr  tin 
services  of  the  former  would  be  comparatively  unavailing.  Among  the  adults  there  are  soon 
confirmed  invalids,  and  though  they  are  not  entirely  laid  up,  yet  they  are  unable  towwk,  aid 
will  ere  long  pass  away.  Since  I  commenced  this  report  one  death  has  occurred,  which  Imi 
most  forcibly  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  medical  aid  and  advantages  In  ■eitons  eases. 
Myself  and  some  of  my  employds  visited  him,  and  administered  such  remedies  as  we  could, 
but  without  avail,  and  we  were  compelled  to  witness  his  excruciating  suffering,  and  tiM 
anguish  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  without  the  ability  to  relieve  the  one  or  to  administer  eon- 
solation  to  the  others.  This  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  feature  in  the  service  under  mj 
charge.  O,  how  I  loiu;  at  such  times  for  knowledge  and  skill  to  help,  and  for  all  the  mooroM 
of  their  as  well  as  of  my  own  language,  that  I  might  be  able  to  point  them  to  theool/ 
source  of  aid  ai^d  comfort  in  such  emergencies ! 

It  would  seem  from  the  repoited  number  of  births  and  deaths,  for  the  last  two  yeare  at 
least,  that  our  number  is  on  the  increase,  and  yet  from  the  same  report  onr  aggregate  naoj- 
her  is  less  than  ever  before.  This  apparent  contradiction  I  am  unable  to  ezplidn,  except  it 
be  upon  the  hypothesis  that  we  are  gradually  arriving  at  a  more  accurate  count  In  the  sf* 
gregate,  and  fail  in  this  respect  as  to  births  and  deaths,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  tM 
iact ;  for  the  conviction  has  forced  itself  upon  my  mind  that  our  Indians  are  decreasing,  and 
must,  unless  some  decided  interposition  on  their  behalf,  in  d  generation  or  so  pass  away  si 
a  band  or  tribe.  Without  doubt  their  partial  change  of  habits  and  customs  will  have  thii 
tendency,  without  a  more  thorough  change  and  complete  adoption  of  civilized  habits  and 
pursuits.  In  my  opiuion  the  traubitiou  stato  will  always  be  attended  by  a  decrease  in  nom- 
bers. 

MISSIONS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

No  misBion,  properly  so  called,  has  ever  been  established  in  this  agency.  In  all  relipiona 
aod  benevolent  as  well  as  secular  uudertakiu^s,  means  and  efforts  are  brought  into  reqaisi- 
tion  where  it  is  thought  they  will  produce  the  best  results.  This  has,  I  presume,  not  been 
deemed  as  promising  a  field  as  others,  hence  the  failure.  I  do  not  quite  adopt  this  vievr, 
though  I  cannot  change  it.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opiuion,  though  our  agency  is 
small,  that  the  devoted  efforts  of  one  missionary,  male  or  female,  would  in  a  series  of  yean 
produce  as  beneficent  results  as  the  same  amount  of  labor  among  any  other  Indian  tribe. 

Our  school  has  been  suspended  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  for  the  want  of  funds,  and  also 
because  it  was  thought  the  results  did  not  justify  the  expense.  Much  good  manifestly  re- 
sulted from  it  while  in  operation,  but  certainly  not  as  much  as  we  had  hoped  for  or  desired, 
nor  as  much  comparatively  as  there  would  have  been  secured  had  we  been  able  to  continoe 
it,  and  I  fear  that  much  of  the  ground  gained  has  been  lost  through  the  want  of  continaed 
cultivation.  The  best  results,  in  my  opinion,  can  only  be  secured  with  any  Indian  tribe, 
but  especially  with  ours,  by  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  manual -labor  boarding-school 
for  both  sexes,  where  the  pupils  can  be  kept  separated  from  the  body  of  the  tribe  most  of 
the  time,  and  taught  habits  of  cleanliness,  propriety  of  conduct  among  themselves,  and 
especially  among  the  sexes,  and  industrial  habits.  I  regard  it  as  essential  to  the  elevation 
and  civilization  of  Indians  that  special  efforts  should  be  made  to  redeem  the  character  of 
the  women  from  the  low  estimate  and  degraded  condition  in  which  it  is  held.  In  this  regard 
I  think  a  manifest  improvement  is  going  on  among  many  of  our  Indians,  but  much,  very 
much,  remains  to  be  accomplished  which  cannot  so  soon  or  so  effectually  be  done  as  with 
such  a  school  as  is  indicated  abovo.  We,  of  course,  have  not  had,  nor  can  we  yet  have, 
such  a  one.  But  having  a  school-house  and  most  of  the  appliances  necessary  for  a  daj- 
school,  and  believing  that  a  small  amount  expended  in  the  hire  of  a  female  teacher,  and  the 
reopening  of  our  school,  would  bo  productive  of  good  results,  I  applied  to  the  Department 
forSi^OO  to  be  expended  in  this  way,  which  was  kindly  granted.  We  are  daily  expectiofr 
the  arrival  of  our  teacher,  and  hope  to  reopen  our  school  by  September  1.  We  do  not 
expect  to  accomplish  great  thiu^rs,  but,  as  I  have  already  said  to  the  Department,  wa  do 
hope  to  secure  results  which  will  amply  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  small  amount  al- 
lowed. 
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TRADING-POST  AND  TRADING. 

Afber  the  adoption  of  the  new  refi^alations  bj  the  Department,  in  accordance  with  the  act 
of  Con^^ress  of  Aag^ust  15,  1B76,  my  trader,  whose  license  had  expired,  declined  to  renew  it, 
stating  that  the  tri^e  wonld  not  warrant  so  much  troable  and  expense,  especially  as  the  sale 
of  ^ns  and  ammunition  was  prohibited,  which  was  a  material  part  thereof.  He  ^  ished  ta 
continue  trading  without  license,  and  indeed  I  felt  inclined  to  permit  him  to  do  so,  till  I 
could  see  if  some  modification  of  the  regulations  could  not  be  procured,  so  far  as  our  agency 
was  concerned,  believing  that  it  was  for  the  interests  of  our  Indians,  and  that  no  evil  could 
result  therefrom ;  but  as  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  regulations  relative  to  the  sale  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  I  ordered  him  to  remove  his  goods,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
He  transferred  his  store  to  Ashley's  Ford,  about  30  miles  distant,  but  outside  the  reservation. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  one  who  was  willing  to  take  the  post  and 
submit  to  the  new  regulations.  We  have  consequently  had  no  trader  during  the  last  year. 
I  would  respectfuU  V  submit  that  this  is  a  source  of  much  inconvenience  and  some  loss  to  our 
Indians,  and  that  toey  are  very  desirous  for  a  trader,  and  wished  me  to  let  them  get  one.  I 
told  them  to  do  so,  if  they  could  find  a  good  man  who  was  willing  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations. Hitherto  they  have  not  succeeded.  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  request  on  their 
behalf  that,  if  possible,  some  relaxation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  be  made  so  far  as  this 
agency  is  concerned,  that  our  Indians  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  trading-post. 

From  the  fact  that  we  have  had  no  regular  trader,  it  is  imposible  to  g^ve,  except  approxi- 
mately, the  value  of  the  products  of  the  chase.  The  amount  taken  has  been  without  doubt 
as  much  as  last  year,  viz,  2,500  pounds,  but  the  reduction  in  price,  nearly  50  per  cent.,  has 
greatly  reduced  their  value.  The  most  forcible  argument  for  lioeral  terms  for  trading  at  this 
post  is,  that  it  keeps  our  Indians  more  at  home,  and  they  are  unable  to  get  liquor  which  they 
sometimes  bring  in  with  them  in  small  quantities. 

ISSUE  OF  SUPPLIES. 

The  provision  of  law  is  that  supplies  of  subsistence  be  issued  weekly,  but  provision  is  also 
made  thai,  with  the  consent  of  Department,  they  may  be  issued  at  longer  intervals.  Believ- 
ing it  to  be  best  in  our  situation,  and  with  the  limited  amount  we  have  to  issue,  that  every  two 
weeks  would  give  better  satisfaction,  I  applied  for  permission  thus  to  issue,  which  was 
granted.  We  endeavor  to  observe,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  provisions  of  law  and  instruc- 
tions, that  those  who  are  able  should  work  to  the  value  of  supplies  issued. 

EMPLOYES,   BUILDINGS,   ETC. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  my  employes,  with  their  salaries:  one  carpenter,  who  acts  as 
wagon-maker,  miller,  and  sawyer,  $1,000  per  annum  ;  one  head  farmer,  $900;  one  black- 
smith, $900  ;  one  herder.  $600 ;  one  laborer,  $600  ;  and  one  interpreter,  $300  ;  also  one  femaln 
teacher,  just  arrived,  and  will  commence  service  September  1,  $500.  These  employes  are  all 
of  good  moral  character,  all,  except  blacksmith  and  interpreter,  professors  of  religion.  Three 
of  them,  viz,  carpenter,  farmer,  and  laborer,  have  their  families  with  them,  are  all  indus- 
trious, and  take  an  interest  in  the  service  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  Myself  and  all  my 
employes  furnish  our  own  subsistence.  I  am  much  pleased  with  my  present  force,  and  am 
well  assured  ihey  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other,  both  in  industry  and  character. 

The  buildings  on  this  agency  consist  of  one  large  frame,  containing  engine  and  grist,  saw, 
and  shingle  mills,  with  ample  room  for  storing  grain ;  one  double  frame,  two  stories,  with 
shed-rooms  attached,  for  two  families;  one  school-house,  two  stories  and  wing,  frame,  in 
which  the  agent  resides,  occupying  also  rooms  in  main  building ;  one  carpenter- shop,  one 
blacksmith- shop,  and  one  slaughter-house,  log, with  shingled  roof;  one  trader's  house,  part 
frame  and  part  log,  now  occnpied  by  carpenter  and  family ;  one  large  double  stable,  log, 
upon  which  we  have  put  an  additional  frame  story,  being  necessary  for  the  storage  and  pro- 
tection of  hay,  covered  for  the  present  with  boards  till  we  can  manufacture  shingles  for  the 
purpose.  We  have  built  for  the  Indians,  with  their  assistance,  during  the  year,  three  houses, 
two  frame  and  one  log,  and  hope  to  be  able,  after  the  crops  are  secured,  to  build  one  more 
frame  and  some  log  houses.  These  latter  we  think  are  better  for  them,  being  warmer,  inas- 
much as  we  cannot  plaster  frame  houses,  bnt  some  of  the  principal  Indians  are  ambitious  to 
have  houses  like  ours,  and  we  try  to  gratify  them  as  far  as  possible. 

GOVERNMENT  FARMING. 

As  intimated  in  my  last  annual  report,  we  have  not  found  it  profitable  or  advisable  to  farm 
on  Government  account,  especially  as  our  force  is  small,  and  the  Indians  require  special  at- 
tention and  assistance  during  the  farming  season.  We  have,  therefore,  attempted  nothing 
further  than  the  raising  of  oats  and  cutting  hay  for  use  of  Government  stock.  By  putting  in 
extra  time  and  using  extra  exertions  my  employes  have  also  raised  some  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  for  their  own  use. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  suggestions  made       i 
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Sn  dodnff  mj  Ust  annual  report  relatlTe  to  the  grataitona  diafcribotion  of  aimidty  andtfti 
goods.  The  more  I  reflect  npon  this  subject  the  more  I  am  impreased  with  ita  importiaM 
in  the  deTelopment  of  Indian  charaoter  and  ciTiliiation.  It  would  be  a  kind  of  eoanl" 
aoiy  mode  of  indndng  them  to  walk  alone.  Nor  would  I  have  anything  fumlahad  ml 
but  Biieh  artielea  aa  are  neeeMaiy  for  aubtistenoe  and  clothing,  and  artielea  to  bannlia 
fhrmittg  and  domestic  operations.    I  would  suggest  fhrther,  as  a  means  of  compeliing  ' 


to  use  tlieir  liest  exertions  to  prepare  themselvea  for  self-sustenance,  that  a  tfane  ba  ttMratt 
rsaaonabie  distance  in  the  fhture,  and  that  ther  be  distinctly  notified  of  tt,  at  wUch  aM  9ot« 
ement  supplies  shall  cease.  It  would  be  well,  before  such  a  measure  be  adopted,  tkaft  fSbtj 
be  Aimished  prettj  Uberallj  with  teams  and  Amning  implements,  and  alio,  tiioae  tihitklis 
none,  with  stock,  eo  that,  alter  the  expiration  of  the  time  appointed,  moel,  If  lioiraill»w«rid 
be  enabled  le  subeist  comparatively  comlMrtably.  Bloat  of  them,  as  thilnga  now  atiad, 
thou|^  I  have  endeaTorad  to  oonvinoe  tliem  to  the  contrary,  seem  to  think  llrat  the  O^fsn- 
ment  will  dlwaja  supply  them  as  herstofbre.  This,  though  the  people  and  Govt^mmsat  sf 
the  United  States  are  prorerbially  generous,  will  not  be  the  case,  and  the  aooneratt  ttsM 
who  liaye  the  means  and  opportuoities  fbr  providing  for  themselvea  are  miido  aware  of  tks 
fiMt  the  better. 

Thb  suggestloni  thus  given  might  not  be  suitable  or  applicable  to  all  ageodea,  bat  I  ta 
dear  in  tbinUng  that  some  coune  similar  to  the  one  above  indicated  would  be  fbr  fbe  best 
future  interests  of  Indlmis  under  my  charge ;  and  this  leads  me  to  this  ftirther  remark  and 
sngge^n,  that  legislation  in  Indian  matters  should  have  referaooe  to  the  diaracler  aad 
degrae  of  progress  tliey  have  made  in  dyiilied  pursuits.  (}enAral  laws  are  f^^uently  inap- 
plicable to  pwticalar  cases. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  €RITCHLOW, 
iJmiBd  8tai€9  indimn  Agmd, 

The  CoMMissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


CULVILLE  IMDUN  AOBNCT, 

Fott  ColmlU,  Wnkimgian  T^rrttory,  AtiguMi  S3,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  In^aa  wm» 
ice  under  my  charge. 

Owing  to  the  limited  appropriations  for  tha  agencies  in  this  Territory,  for  the  past  fiaetl 
year,  the  Indians  of  this  agency  have  received  little  or  nothin^i^  in  the  way  of  assistance  from 
the  Government.  They  have,  nevertheless,  shown  the  same  cominondable  efforts  to  improre 
their  condition,  by  engaging  in  civilized  pursuits  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  and  are,  ss  I 
think,  entitled  to  much  cr^it  in  declining  to  take  any  part  in  the  neighboring  hostilitieSi 
althougfh  often  importuned  to  do  so,  but  have  steadily  maintained  their  peaceful  and  friendlj 
disposition  toward  the  whites. 

The  council  called  at  this  place  by  Col.  E.  C.  Watkins,  United  States  Indian  inspector, 
for  the  27th  of  June,  1877,  being  postponed  on  account  of  the  Indian  outbreak,  was  coo* 
vened  at  the  Spokan  Falls  on  the  I6th  August  following:,  when  the  question  of  locating  tke 
Indians  upon  suitable  reservations  was  considered,  aud  an  addition  proposed  to  the  present 
Colville  reserve,  which  would  include  the  principal  fi8herie8  on  the  Columbia  and  opoksn 
Rivers,  and  furnish  suflBciont  arable  land  for  the  tribes  located  upon  it.  As  the  Offer 
Sfokans  and  ColviUe  band  of  Pend  d'OreUles  manifest  some  reluctance  to  go  upon  the  reserve 
assigned  them,  many  of  them  having  farms  and  improvements  where  they  are  at  present,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  ample  time  should  be  given  them  to  dispose  of  their  property  ere  remov- 
ing, as  the  country  will  not,  in  all  probability,  be  required  for  settlement  for  some  years. 

The  recent  assignment  of  the  Caur  d* Aline  Indians,  numbering  450,  to  this  agency,  in- 
creases the  number  of  Indians  under  my  charge  to  3,457,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained  with* 
out  actual  count.  Since  my  last  annual  report,  it  has  been  found  that  the  tribes  of  $•» 
Foels  and  Meihows  have  been  overestimated  in  numbers,  or  that  they  have  suffered  a  reduce 
tion  of  about  1 10,  by  members  uniting  themselves,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  other  tribes. 

The  Indian  boarding-school  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year  under  contract  be- 
tween the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Kcv.  J.  B.  A.  Bronillet.  dated  De- 
cember 8,  1876.  A  full  complement  of  scholars  have  been  in  attendance,  and  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  has  been  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  and  other  missionaries  who  have 
labored  so  long  among  the  tribes  of  this  agency  to  induce  them  to  embrace  a  Christian  life: 
and  their  efforts  are  rewarded  by  the  peaceful  bearing  of  their  congregations,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  their  admonitions  are  listened  to.  Much  credit  is  also  due  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  for  the  care  and  attention  given  the  sick  in  the  absence  of  regular  medical  attend- 
ance. 

The  advantages  to  the  agency  from  the  employment  of  a  phyitician  and  miller,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  are  already  apparent ;  the  usefulness  of  the  foimer. 
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however,  has  been  yry  moch  impidred  bj  tke  non<«Frival  of  the  regular  fapplj  of  medical 
Btores. 

From  the  diminished  namber  of  ealmon  taken  bj  the  Indians  at  the  different  fisheries  this 
season,  in  oonseqnenee,  it  is  believed,  of  the  large  anaatkj  eangfat  near  the  month  of  the 
Columbia  for  canning  and  other  pnrposes,  it  is  fearea  that  application  will  have  to  foe  made 
to  the  Government  for  assistance  during  the  coming  winter,  as  there  will,  in  mil  probability, 
be  much  suffering  from  an  insufficiency  of  food. 

As  the  Indians  of  this  agency  have  now  the  location  of  their  reserve  designated  to  them, 
and  their  number  increased  by  the  assignment  of  the  CoBurd'Al^nes,  the  necessity  for  a  lib- 
eral appropriation  to  aid  them  in  establishing  themselves  is  evident. 

No  buildings  having  been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  agent  add  employis  of  this  agency 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence,  I  respectfully  request  that  my  oonstuit  implication 
for  them  may  receive  the  consideration  of  the  Department. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  again  respectfully  take  occasion  to  renew  the  recommendation 
made  in  my  annual  report  for  1876,  for  extending  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  over 
the  Indians  under  my  charge,  for  the  reasons  therein  staled.  The  statistical  report  of  this 
ageccy  is  herewith  inclosed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  SIMMS, 
Vnittd  StaUs  ImHian  Agent, 

The  C0MMIS8IOKER  OF  iNQiAK  Affairs. 


Neau  Bay  Indian  Reservation,  Washinuton  Territory, 

August  18,  1477. 

Sir  :  As  directed  by  your  circular  dated  July  10,  1877,  I  proceed  to  communicate  such 
facts  respecting  the  condition  and  prospects  of  aflbirs  in  my  agency  as  are  proper  to  be  em- 
bodied in  this  my  fourth  annual  report. 

It  would  be  gratifying,  if  the  facts  would  justify  it,  to  report  as  the  result  of  my  three 
years*  residence  with  the  MakMh  Indians  radical  improvements  in  ^eir  character  and  man- 
ner of  life.  To  this  end  the  Government  has  been  incurring  large  expense  for  many  years, 
and  the  country  is  impatiently  waiting  for  the  promised  harvest  of  social  reform,  of  moral 
regeneration,  and  of  material  prosperity  among  these  burdensome  people. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  produced  any  very  marked  results  upon  the  tribe  under  my  control 
as  yet.  If  my  work  should  be  soon  interrupted,  the  fruit  of  it  in  all  probability  would  not 
long  be  visible.  What  I  do  claim  is  that  a  system  of  measures  has  been  introduced  looking 
to  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  barbarism,  and  the  ultimate  establishment  of  civilized  lite 
among  these  people ;  a  system  of  measures  which  have  never  failed,  when  properly  encour- 
aged and  faithfully  and  continuously  carried  out,  to  improve  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of 

whatever  savage  race  has  been  made  the  subject  of  them. 

«  »  •  •  «  «  # 

I  did  not  undertake  this  work  with  the  expectation  of  rapid  improvement  in  the  manners 
of  the  adult  Indians.  I  did  not  expect  them  to  abandon  their  rude  lodges  suddenly  or  to 
take  on  the  customs  or  costumes  of  civilized  people.  To  reconstruct  the  domestic  life  and 
social  habits  of  any  barbarous  race  is  the  worlc  of  a  generation.  *  *  *  To  prepare  this 
or  any  other  savage  people  for  these  high  results,  the  work  must  begin  in  childhood.  And 
it  is  not  enough  that  the  children  be  sent  to  school  three  or  six  or  nine  months  in  a  year  for 
a  few  years,  dwelling  meanwhile  in  their  native  camps  and  imbibing  the  influence  of  their 
savage  surroundings.  •  *  •  j  therefore  started  out  with  the  plan  of  separating  the  chil- 
dren to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  ability  from  the  home  and  influence  of  their  parents ;  the  plan 
of  taking  them  entirely  out  ot  Indian  life  and  putting  them  at  once  and  entirely  into  civil- 
ized life. 

In  carrying  out  this  purpose  I  have  had  to  encounter  the  most  persistent  and  unanimous 
opposition  of  the  tribe.  For  more  than  a  year  I  depended  upon  persuasive  measures,  pre- 
ferring, if  possible,  to  win  the  children  to  me  and  bring  the  parents  into  sympathy  with  my 
work  by  kindness  rather  than  by  coercion.  Finding,  at  length,  that  I  could  not  do  this,  I 
resolved  to  take  high  ground  with  them  and  carry  the  point  by  force.  The  first  trial  was  a 
severe  one  and  was  made  a  test  of  the  principle  of  coercion.  It  resulted  in  the  surrender  of 
the  child  demanded  after  the  offender  had  lain  two  nights  and  one  day  in  prison,  and  effectu- 
ally settled  the  controversy  with  the  whole  tribe.  6«ping  that  I  was  in  earnest,  that  with- 
holding their  children  would  only  subject  them  to  punishment,  they  no  longer  confronted  me 
with  positive  refusal,  but  yielded  to  the  requirement  with  great  reluctance  and  after  exhaust- 
ing every  device  imaginable  to  induce  me  to  yield  to  their  wishes.  Still,  when  once  the 
point  was  gained,  there  was  in  every  instance  an  end  to  the  issue.  The  children,  finding 
themselves  comfortably  situated  and  kindly  treated,  soon  became  content  and  happy,  ana 
the  parents  seem  to  abate  all  their  opposition,  and  acquiesce  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
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I  iiiaugninled  Ihe  school  ia  mf  own  funiily,  nnd  have  continnoJ  it  Ibus  far  nnder  my  owy 
personnl  superviaioD.  My  liouiip  ia  ihe  bi>me  uf  tbo  rliiUron.  To  mo  and  to  my  wire  (hen 
look  for  protecl[on  and  for  psreDtnl  KnidiLni-e.  Tesi^hors  snJ  other  eoiploy£<  in  iLo  Bcbwl 
itre  merelj  auUtaats  to  cNirry  out  out  pUnn  nnd  help  us  do  whatover  we  SDd  nsedful  to  ti« 
done.  A  chaof^  of  teiicheTs  irorka  no  chnage  In  iho  eyattm  of  the  school.  It's  teuber 
reaifCns,  or  for  any  cauk  be  disabled,  the  ehildreo  <lu  not,  on  that  aoujunt.  icitiler  tn  ifat 
Fampg.  The  children  are  still  at  home  in  our  family,  ao'l  upon  lu  devolves  tho  auporodilcd 
labor  of  their  inatnictioD  until  other  help  o*q  bo  obtftiiud.  It  U  only  by  tboae  moans  th«i 
I  CAQ  expect  permaneutly  pKHl  TMiilI«.  There  mntt  be  a  plan,  for  the  permanont  oarryiat 
out  of  which  somebody  miiat  be  rexpontibte.  aail  otbar  things  beiaj  ociiuil,  tho  asent  bim- 
sstf  is  better  situated  for  it  than  any  one  elso. 

As  tn  the  results  of  the  school,  thus  far.  it  is  enouj^h  to  any  that  they  arc  such  as  to  (rreatlj 
encoutoge  nn.  The  minority  of  the  puplia  aro  yonnff  childrea,  and  aie  yoi  in  the  eleatenury 
leasons.  The  older  papits,  who  liave  been  longest  with  ub.  have  mado  creditable  proScieney 
in  rtadioB,  wrilinfr.  and  in  numbors.  They  have  been  praotlced  in  moat  kind*  of  domeilic 
work ;  the  boys  in  ^rdening.  liaullnir  and  cuitln^  wood,  and  in  general  chore*  ;  the  ^rls 
in  boniekee ping  and  needle-woik.  In  perianal  habits  and  motal  character,  while  (here  is 
yet  room  for  improvement,  il  is  certain  that  (j^ood  progroai  iu  the  right  direeiion  bai  been 
made:  nor  ia  there  anything  to  diaconrage  the  hope  that  they  will  grow  up  to  be  own  and 
women  of  nptleht  churacler.  If  all  in  Ihe  tribe  wer«  na  go:id  as  those  in  Ihe  school,  nobody 
would  doubt  that  the  next  generation  would  ba  in  evoiy  reaped  a  better  people.  To  briug 
thom  all  in  ia  now  the  object  of  my  main  endeavor. 

When  It  waa  ascertaload  that  Indiuu  hostilitioa  east  of  the  mouDlains  had  drawn  off  all 
military  defenees  from  the  soimd-couutry,  there  waa  foat  In  aomo  niiuds  of  troublA  among 
the  tribes  llviug  upon  these  waters.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  report  that  no  insubortlioatiau 
boa  iippeared  among  thoae  of  this  aj;eney,  and  that  I  have  no  apprehension  of  any.  White, 
however.  thU  is  (he  cue  in  thU  immediate  at»ncy,  wisdom  would  diolate  precaation  ai^init 
any  poasible  outbreak  here  or  elsewhere,  and  1  biive  noticed  with  pleasure  ihe  annonni'tnicni 
in  the  dlapnlches  of  the  orilering  of  a  man.of-war  to  cruiie  in  Piigot  Sound.  The  presence  of 
such  an  iijatrumentaUly  will  inspire  nniversnl  oonflilence  nnd  bauisb  all  danger. 

In  pievious  reports  and  correApondenee  I  have  urged  the  importance  of  improving  the 
tide-lands  of  Ihe  reservation.  As  my  work  proRTesses,  the  necessity  of  this  will  become  men! 
■nd  more  Imperatire.  When  the  boys  and  i^lrls  go  out  from  tbs  school  to  settle  in  faomoi  of 
their  own,  they  must  have  farms  on  which  thcycan  iubsial.  The  timber-land,  co*(!red  as  it 
is  with  heavy  growth  of  evergreen  timber,  is  not  worth  clearing.  Indians  will  never  nndei- 
tako  lo  clear  i(.  The  best  lunds  ne  have  in  Ihe  Terriloiy  for  ciillivsli.in  uto  tiile-iandj,  auJ 
of  these  (here  are  enough'  on  the  reservation,  properly  improved,  to  subsist  the  whole  tribe. 

By  reference  to  statistics  of  farming,  given  in  answer  to  tbc  specitio  inquiries  herewith 
rtlnroed,  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  ia  not  an  agricultural  reservation.  The  reservatioD- 
larili,  which  is  situated  upon  the  sea-coast  south  of  Cape  Flattery,  contaiiu  in  its  inclosure 
about  100  acres,  with  a  comfortable  farmhouse,  barn,  and  outhouses.  But  the  land  is 
sandy  and  sterile,  and  the  productions  llmiled.  There  is  a  cleared  field,  at  Neah  Bay,  of 
probably  30  acres.  In  this  is  the  reservation -garden,  cultivated  chiefly  by  the  school,  and  a 
small  meadow.  By  uieaua  of  ferlilizalion  this  Geld  is  made  lo  produce  grass  and  vegetables 
for  the  use  of  Ihe  Hgencv.  But,  naturally,  this  Geld  is  also  sterile,  and  if  we  had  good  arable 
land  elsewhere  it  waul<{  not  pay  to  till  i'. 

The  prairie-land*  of  ihu  rrservalion,  forming  the  valley  of  Iho  Waalch  Creek  and  of  (he 
Suez  Biver,  are  subject  lo  overHow  by  the  tide.  On  these  there  is  produced  annually  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  the  fiupat  natural  f^rasa,  which,  but  for  tide-water,  could  be  made  into  hay, 
and  yield  a  prohlable  income.  The  land,  if  diked,  could  be  msde  to  produce  bailey,  oali, 
potatoes,  and  all  (he  eaculent  roots  in  {[leat  abundance,  and  furnish  the  best  inducement  lo 
the  Indians  to  turn  their  atleuliou  to  farming.  As  it  is,  they  have  no  temptation  (o  cultivate 
land.  The  upland  of  Ihe  reservation  ia  either  barren  sea-beach,  or  else  it  is  timber-land,  cov- 
ered with  spruce  nnd  hemlock,  Ut  clear  which  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre — an 
uuderlaliing  quite  out  of  the  question  with  Indiana.  The  expense  of  diking  the  (ide-lands 
would  not  exceed  three  dollars  per  acre,  if  doite  according  to  the  plan  recommended  by  tlie 
engineer  who  surveyed  the  valley  and  projected  the  improvement  in  May,  lifjb,  whote 
repoTt,  with  the  accompanying  map,  are  now  on  file  in  the  Commissioner's  office. 

That  projected  dike,  of  less  than  half  a  mile,  wilh  a  lide^gale  iu  the  river,  would  reclMDi 
a  thousand  acres  of  the  finest  agticuliural  land  in  the  country,  which  would  be  ready  for  the 
plow  as  soon  aa  diked.  Then  there  would  remain  in  the  Suez  Valley,  a  little  farther  south, 
enough  of  pasture-laod  for  all  Ibe  stock  on  the  reservalion.  This  improvement  involvefi  not 
only  ihe  question  of  aelf-supporl,  it  involves  the  paramount  question  ofciviliiation.  When 
the  children  of  the  tribe,  now  in  course  of  their  education,  sliall  go  out  from  school,  shall 
they  he  provided  with  a  chance  lo  live  as  civilized  people  live,  or  shall  they  be  furi^  for 
subsistence  back  lo  the  occupation  and  homes  of  their  fathers  t  This  is  the  important  ques- 
tion, and  I  cannot  close  this  report  without  repealing  the  recommendation,  several  times 
made  heretofore,  that  nieans  be  appropriated  to  reclHiiii  these  lands. 

It  was  iny  intention  lo  have  visiled  the  Quillehules,  recently  transferred  to  my  jurisdic- 
tion, before  anbmitiiiig  this  rrpoit.    But  finding  it  inipu»sible  to  do  thin  without  delaying  my 
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report  beyond  tbe  time  prescribed,  I  have  concluded  to  defer  my  visit  and  make  my  observa- 
tions there  the  subject  of  a  special  report  after  my  return.  Tbe  leading  facts  concerning 
tbero,  as  collected  at  second-hand,  will  be  found  below.  I  do  not  expect  they  can  be  induced 
to  come  to  the  reservation  to  reside  permanently.  Thev  are  much  attached  to  their  ancient 
home.  They  have  eood  fishing-ground  and  plenty  of  g^me,  and  the  probability  is  that  it 
will  be  best  not  to  disturb  them  at  present.  Of  this,  however,  I  can  speak  more  definitely 
after  visiting  them  in  person. 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  and  from  the  facts  and  fijrures  given  in  the  accompanying 
list  of  inquiries,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  educational  work  of  the  agency  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  all  else  beside.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed,  furthermore,  that  it  is  no  sinecure 
to  the  agent  and  his  family ;  that  assuming  the  care  and  guardianship  of  fifty  Indian  chil- 
dren, with  a  prospect  of  greatly  exceeding  that  number  soon,  places  the  laboring  oar  heavily 
in  their  hands,  and  entitles  them  to  the  sympathy,  encouragement,  nnd  co-operation  of  the 
department.  This,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  we  have  received  in  the  past  to  the  extent  of  the 
Commissioner's  means  and  aoility.  Appropriations  have  been  forwarded  promptly,  and  in 
amounts  as  liberal  as  the  law  of  Congress  rendered  it  possible.  Marked  kindness  has  been 
shown  the  agent  in  the  settlement  of  his  accounts,  and  in  the  bearing  of  financial  burdens 
created  by  outside  parties  maliciously  for  acts  performed  in  obedience  to  official  direction. 
For  this,  and  for  the  uniformly  kind  and  respectful  spirit  of  all  official  correspondence,  I  can 
do  no  less  than  record  my  most  grateful  and  heartfelt  acknowledgments. 

Respectfully  submitted  this  18th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1877. 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


C.  A.  HUNTINGTON, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Office  United  States  Indian  Agent  for  the  Puyallup, 

nisqually,  and  other  indian  tribes, 
Olympia,  Washington  Ttr.^  August  20,  1677. 

Sir  :  lu  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  (with  blanks  for  statistics) 
of  July  10,  1877,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  second  annual  report  as 
United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  reservations,  tribes,  and  bands  belonging  to  this  agency. 

MMITS  OF  AGENCY. 

I  suppose  it  is  settled  that  the  district  of  country  now  embraced  in  tbis  agency  contains 
but  five  Indian  reservations.  At  tbe  writing  of  my  last  annual  report  I  supposed  it  to  con- 
tain six,  but  it  se*,>ms  that  in  this  supposition  I  differed  with  those  above  me  in  authority. 
This  is  a  matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  left  in  doubt.  Section  2066  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  United  States  requires  that  *'  the  limits  of  each  (agency)  shall  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  either  by  tribes  or  geographical  boundaries.*'  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  limits  of  this  agency  have  not  been,  and  do  not  know  that  those  of  any  other  agency  in 
the  Territory  have  been,  so  defined.  The  Indians  of  this  Territory  are  not  restricted  to 
reside  upon  reservations,  and  large  numbers  of  them  roam  away  from  their  reservations  and 
reside  upon  unoccupied  government  lands  at  such  places  as  may  suit  them  from  time  to  time ; 
and  as  intoxicating  liquors  are  often  sold  to  them  at  such  places,  and  as  it  is  necessary,  in 
prosecutions  for  selling  such  liquors  to  Indians,  to  prove  that  they  were  under  charge  of  an 
Indian  agent  at  the  time,  and  as  Indian  agents  are  often  called  on  as  witnesses  on  such 
points,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  an  Indian  agent  to  testify,  from  the  locality  at  which  the 
liquor  was  sold,  whether  it  was  within  the  limits  of  his  agency  or  not.  For  tbis  and  other 
reasons  I  respectfully  request  that  the  limits  of  this  agency  shall  be  established  as  the  law 
directs. 

MUCKLESHOOT  RESERVATION. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  both  my  predecessor  and  self  had  been 
exercising  acts  of  jurisdiction  over  the  Muckleshoot  Indian  reservation,  and  that  Agent  Chi- 
rouse,  of  the  Tulalip  agency,  had  also  been  exercising  such  acts ;  and  to  prevent  an  actual 
confiict  of  juriddiction  tbe  question  as  to  what  agency  it  belonged  should  be  authoritatively 
settled  by  the  department  at  Washington.  From  the  fact  that  said  reservation  had  been 
authorized  and  set  apart  for  the  *'  Upper  Puyallups"  at  the  great  council  or  conference  at 
Fox  Island,  near  Steilacoom,  in  August,  18f6,  between  Governor  Stevens  and  other  offi- 
cers, on  behalf  of  tbe  United  States,  and  the  Medicine  Creek  Treaty  Indians,  who  bad  been 
called  together  by  Governor  Stevens  to  readjust  their  reservations,  as  fixed  by  treaty  in 
December,  1854,  with  which  they  had  become  very  much  dissatisfied,  and  from  the  further 
fact  that  tbe  Muckleshoot.  I'uyallup,  and  Nisqually  reservations  were  all  set  apart  at  said 
council  for  the  Medicine  Creek  Treaty  Indians,  I  believed  that  the  Muckleshoot,  Puyallup, 
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NiarjnHlly,  anc]  Bqiianin  reaerrations,  (th* 

of  Iho  Dou-traaly  tribes  sncl  bands  of  West  Wub- 
iavlan.  But  fmni  tba  fact  iimt  iu  liJOO  tba  Mucklesboot  resetvoiioa  had  been  osaifued, 
without  legal  an  tboritf,  by  AimiX  Simmons  to  tba  Point  Elliott  or  TiUatip  agwncf.  (ire  npm 
of  Cotmoiiaionet  IniSlan  AfFaira  (or  184)0.  pp  193  and  194,)  which  aHaigninenl  ba^  bt«a 
bUadl;  ncniiieiced  in  for  maav  years,  A^ut  Cbirause  beiiereU  be  had  rigbtfal  Jorudiciioa 
orer  thn  Mtickleahoot  ranrratiou. 

After  repDuted  appltcatiai].-<  by  me  to  Iiara  a  decision  iipaa  thia  matter,  the  Hon.  Comnii*- 
aianer  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  date  of  March  14.  m7T,auHwered  me.  aoinewhal  tartly,  ihat 
he  was  "  out  aware  that  any  qneittiaD  oiisls  npoD  the  point  iadiEatad,  except  an  made  hj" 
myself,  &«.,  and  tbnt  "  tbu  re^ervatiou  betoriEa  to  the  Tulalip  a^ncj."  So  that  matMr  is 
at  last  settled,  and  I  am  relieved  from  rcportinj;  as  to  the  Mnckleahoot  raserraliuD  and  Id' 


A»  TDureaid  eiroularof  iDslmctiona  of  Jnly  10,  ll^T.  reqairea  tbntaiiDQal  repona  "ibei^ 
oontam  aoeh  i^neral  lafermBtioii,  hmluftn  rtpBTted,  aa  iu  itaclf  lo  affoid  to  one  wbo  inquina 
fbr  the  fint  time  reapectinit  yoor  (my)  Indians  a  fair  picture  of  their  candilion,"  I  Knl  tbU 
I  am  not  only  licenMd  hut,  to  aome  eilent,  comnwoded  to  dnw  upon  my  last  animal  report 
and  those  of  former  years  to  fill  out  a  truthful  picture  of  tlie  condition  of  the  ludiaoa  of  thii 
agency  for  gvnetal  informalioD. 

The  Puyallup  reservation  is  oltogetber  the  most  Important  of  tbe  five  now  belonginc  to 
this  agency.  There  is  fnlly  as  much  good  agricultural  land  upon  it  and  about  aa  many  In- 
dians belo  aging  lo  it  as  to  all  of  the  other  lour  reservations  combined.  It  contains  in  all 
m,l)6li  acres  of  land,  at  least  two-thirds  of  which  is  very  rich  agricultural  land,  but  It  is  all 
heavily  timbered,  except  what  has  been  cleared  and  between  SOO  and  3W  acres  of  tide-Ral*. 

tlUMESTGADS  ASD  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Over  15U  bomesMais  have  boen  taken  by  Indians  on  thi«  reservation,  moistly  in  40-acte  lot) : 
an  incTease  of  30  over  last  year.  The  aegregate  of  land  now  umler  i^ultwaiion  apon  all 
theit  ciainiB  is  945  acres  ;  an  increase  of  130  acjes  over  la&t  year. 

TITLES  TO   HOMESTEADS. 

Soon  after  c<>min);  lo  this  Territory  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  I  discovered  tbal 
Ibe  bane  of  our  Indian  system  and  the  prime  cause  of  its  failure  was  the  fact  of  commimiDg 
tribes  upon  reservatious  like  herds  of  cattle  In  fenced  pastures,  without  any  individual  prop- 
erty in  the  soil.  (See  Report  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs  for  1^2,  pp.  329  and  3:W.}  So  I 
set  to  work  and  succeeded  in  getting  twelve  of  the  fifteen  Indian  reservations  in  this  Territory, 
including  ail  in  this  agency,  surveyed  into  40-acre  lots,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  Indiana 
lo  take  homesteads  and  oblaln  individual  titles  to  the  same  like  white  men. 

As  soon  aa  surveys  were  completed,  I  encouraged  Indians  to  take  claims  on  their  reserva- 
tions in  accordance  with  tbe  surveyed  lines,  bullu  houses  on  and  improve  them,  and  1  wonld 
see  that  every  one  wbo  would  do  ao  would  get  a  title  or  "paper"  from  the  govemmeol 
for  his  ciaim.  From  the  fact  that  tbe  sixth  article  of  tbe  Medicine  Creek  treaty  pro- 
vides (see  Kevlsion  of  Indian  Treaties,  pp.  563  and  bti:!)  that  the  Indiana  of  s^d  treaty 
should  have  the  privilege  of  taking  separate  permanent  homes  on  Ibelr  respective  rewirva- 
tions  "  on  the  same  terms  and  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  are  required  in  tbe  slitli 
article  of  the  treaty  wltb  tbe  Omahas,  so  far  as  tbe  same  maybe  applicable  ;"  and  from  tbe 
fact  that  said  aizth  article  of  Ibe  treaty  wilh  Ibe  Ooiabas  provides  (see  Heviaion  of  Indian 
Treatiea,  p.  639)  that  the  "President  may  Issue  a  patent  to  such  persons  or  families"!! 
"  have  made  a  location  on  land  for  a  permanent  borne,"  I  supposed  that  tbe  faith  of  the 
government  thus  plighted  would  cause  the  Indians  to  receive  the  deeds  Ihna  promised  u 
last  as  tbe  names  of  the  Indians  with  the  numbers  and  descriptions  of  their  selections  weie 
reported.  But  I  have  been  sadly  disappointed  so  far.  Either  the  sixth  or  seventh  article!  ia 
each  of  tbe  other  five  treaties  with  the  Indians  of  ibis  Territory  contains  the  same  provision 
aa  that  quoted  from  tbe  sixth  article  of  Iho  Medicine  Creek  treaty  ;  hut  I  believe  that  none  of 
tlie  B(^DtB  of  said  treaties  have  yet  succeeded  in  oblainiug  any  titles  from  tbe  goverament 
for  their  Indians.  Most  of  the  Indl;ins  of  Ibis  agency,  especially  those  of  the  FuysUup  rei- 
ervBliuD,  took  claims  soon  after  the  survey  and  built  dwellings,  made  "  permanent  bomei " 
on  and  improved  their  claims,  and  have  procured  tbelr  subsistence  by  the  cultivation  of  their 
farms  like  white  men.  Many  complied  wltb  Ibe  requirements  of  making  "permanent  home)" 
aud  improvements  foar  years  ago,  and  have  been  looking  lo  me  for  the  fuitillDicait  of  mf 
promise  to  get  tlie  "  papers  "  for  their  claims.  Some  few  of  them  have  lost  faith  and  aban- 
doned their  claims,  but  the  mans  of  tbeiii  have  greiit  faith  in  my  promlae  to  tbem,  and  are 
■till  working  away  on  tbeir  claims,  believing  tbal  "  W'ashinglou"  will  not  let  tbem  loat 
their  homes  aud  labor. 
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I  most  earnestly  urfj^e  that  the  allotment  titles  provided  for  by  treaty  be  forwarded  for  the 
138  names  and  descriptions  forwarded  by  me  for  the  Payallaps,  a  corrected  list  of  which  was 
forwarded  a  third  time  to  yuur  office  nnder  date  of  February,  28,  1877.  The  reception  of 
these  titles  would  do  more  to  stimulate  and  encoura^  the  Indians  of  this  afrency  in  improv- 
ng  their  arms  and  in  habits  of  ndustry  and  civiii^ition  than  anything  else  that  could  be 
done. 

SCHOOLS. 

I  had  good  industrial  boarding-school  bnildingp  constructed  at  the  Chefaalis  Indian  reser- 
vation, and  a  good  boarding-school  opened;there  at  the  beginning  of  1873,  (see  Report  Com- 
missioner Indian  Affairs  for  1873,  pp.  303  and  304,)  but  said  school  and  all  emp]oy<^  were 
discontinued  at  that  reservation  on  the  30th  of  June,  1875,  for  want  of  funds,  since  which 
time  there  has  been  no  school  there,  which  is  a  calamity  to  civilization. 

I  also  had  good  industrial  boarding-school  buildings  constructed  at  the  Puyallup  Indian 
reservation  in  1873,  and  a  good  boarding-school  commenced  there  in  the  fall  of  that  year, 
(see  Report  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs  tor  1873,  p.  303,)  which  was  continued  up  to  June 
30,  1876,  when  it  stopped  for  a  short  vacation,  but  all  employ^  at  that  place  were  soon  after- 
wards ordered  dischaj^ed  for  want  of  funds ;  so  there  was  practically  no  Indian  school  in  this 
agency  from  the  1st  of  Jal/t  1876,  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  1877.  The  Hon.  Commissioner  In- 
dian Affairs,  under  date  of  28th  of  March  last,  informed  me  that  I  would  be  allowed  ^4^00 
as  an  employ6-fund  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1877.  So  I  employed  the  Rev. 
M,  6.  Mann  and  wife  as  teacher  and  matron  to  commence  a  day-school  there  the  1st  of  July, 
or  as  soon  after  as  it  could  be  got  ready,  and  to  continue  the  day-school  till  funds  were  sent 
me  to  purchase  supplies  for  opening  a  boarding-school.  Mr.  Mann*s  annual  report  accom- 
panying this  shows  that  he  has  been  teaching  over  a  dozen  pupils,  and  that  Mrs.  Mann  has 
oeen  making  clothing  for  them  from  material  left  over  from  the  former  boarding-school. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  (see  Report  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs  for  1876,  p. 
139,)  ''a  hundred  Indian  children  could  be  had  to  attend  an  industrial  boarding-school  on 
that  reservation  if  proper  provision  was  made  for  school-room,  teachers,  boarding,  and  lodg- 
ing. *'  But  the  Hon.  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs  informed  me,  under  date  of  July  11 
ultimo,  that  I  could  only  be  allowed  funds  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  boarding-school  **for,  say, 
nine  mouths,  with  from  20  to  25  picked  boarding  pupils,  and  as  many  day-scholars  as  you 
(I)  can  gather  and  teach."  I  regret  the  inability  of  the  government  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  all  that  would  come,  as  where  so  many  desire  to  attend,  it  will  unavoidably  oc- 
casion some  disappointment  and  ill  feeling  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  some  and  against  many 
others.  The  funds  fur  the  maintenance  of  the  boarding-school  not  yet  having  arrived,  it  has 
not  commenced. 

MISSIONARY  WORK  DONE  AND  THAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE. 

The  Rev.  M.  G.  Mann,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  came  to  the  Puyallup  reservation  as  a 
missionary  at  the  beginning  of  1876,  and  soon  afterward  organized  a  church  there  among  the 
Indians.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  boarding-school  there  till  it  was  discontinued,  as 
stated.  Since  then  he  remained  there  as  pastor  of  the  Indian  church,  which  has  increased 
to  149  members,  and  has  had  a  very  marked  and  observable  effect  upon  the  moral  deportment 
of  the  Indians  of  that  reservation.  Drunkenness,  gambling,  and  other  vices,  formerly  so 
common  among  them,  have  almost  wholly  ceased.  Most  of  them  attend  church  regularly 
every  Sunday,  well  dressed,  and  as  cleanly  and  as  orderly  in  their  behavior  as  an  ordinary 
country  congregation  of  whites.  The  elevating  and  purifying  effect  of  Christianity  was 
never  more  apparent  among  any  people  than  among  the  Puyallups. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  missionary  work  of  any  kind  among  any  of  the 
other  Indians  or  reservations  of  this  agency,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  visit  of  a 
Catholic  priest  and  some  Christian  people  to  the  Nisqualiy  reservation.  With  this  little 
exception,  the  Nisqualiy,  Squaxin,  Chehalis,  and  Shoalwater  Bay  reservations  are  sadly 
neglected  mission  HeMs.  The  Indians  of  these  reservations  are  teachable  and  easily  ac- 
cessible, and  niissioDary  labor  is  as  much  needed  among  them  as  among  any  people  of  Africa 
or  India. 

FARMING  AND  LA  DOR  OPERATIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

On  the  Puyallup  reservation  the  farming  improvements  during  the  year,  like  those  in 
morals,  are  very  apparent.  The  season  for  farming  operations  has  been  very  favorable,  and 
crops  of  ail  kinds  have  given  or  will  give  an  abundant  yield  where  they  have  been  properly 
cultured.  On  the  Puyallup  reservation,  1,048  acres  are  under  cultivation,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  333  acres  over  last  year.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  Puyallup  Indians  during 
this  season  are  estimated  as  follows:  Wheat,  03^)  bushels  ;  corn,.  140  bushels;  oats,  3,405 
bushels;  barley,  75  bushels;  potatoes,  6,745  bushels;  turnips,  i> 260  bushels;  onions,  3^57 
bushels;  beams  440  bushels  ;  melons,  1^  tons;  pumpkins,  4^  tons  ;  hay  cut,  7'J3  tons.  The 
Indians  of  this  rciiervatiou  now  own  JJ35  head  of  cattle,  which  is  an  increase  of  111  head  over 
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Inst  year.  There  hu  boen  somis  docreup  in  the  nomber  of  borses  owned  bj  tlie  PuTHllupi, 
wliicli  is  &  fooi  iiidicalion.  aa  tliey  hsd  too  many  poniea  fur  prafilable  Qse.  Tbe?  bare  [a- 
cmased  in  Ibe  number  of  lio^s  owned  from  60  lost  year  to  *JJO  tbis  year.  But  few  ahnp 
are  owned  by  ihem,  only  9.  They  bave  bailt  lil  new  lioiiges  on  this  reserralioD  danui;  Ou 
year,  and  have  cnt  and  sold  S.035  corda  of  cotloDwi>od  bolls.  Over  IIKI  of  them  wens  ca- 
dged in  warking  on  ii)t5-nii1e  branch  of  IheMortbeni  Pacific  Railroid,  which  was  c«UBtnicle4 
through  Ihiii  (eaeiratlon  up  Co  the  coal  mines,  which  is  now  about  completed. 

A  very  strong  proof  of  Iho  improvement  of  the  Indians  of  the  Puyalliip  n 
moralH  is  tba  Tact  tlint  during  the  ronetructlon  oF  said  branch  railroad  through  thnr  let- 
ervation  (over  ai>  miles)   not  one  Indian   was  (guilty  of  drunkenness  or  any    disorderly 
conduct,  Dotwlthilauding  Ihers  wore  many  bad  and  demoralized  white  men  engaged  in  sbM 

THE   INDMIia   OF  TOR   8IIOALWATER   BAY  RESERVATIIIN 

have  inAnirt?«l«d  a  strone  desire  for  impTovement  daring  the  past  year.  Upon  my  rccom- 
tnendnliciu  Ihey  raised  funds  and  hired  a  surveyor  to  lay  off  the  agncultural  portion  of  ihcir 
teservatioD  (a  little  over  100  acres)  into  lots  of  from  one  to  six  acres.  Over  30  bkVD  each 
taken  on«  of  these  lots.  About  half  of  them  have  bnilt  houses  on  their  lots,  aud  othpra  u* 
preparing  lo  build  on  and  improve  Ifaoir  lots;  aud  s.11  want  deeds  or  "papers  "  fur  their  lots, 
which  1  h&ve  promised  them.  Their  reservation  is  silnated  on  Sboslwalot  Day,  abotil  75 
milee  auulhwest  of  this  place,  and  contains  sbout  340  acres  in  all. 

THE  MSqCAI.LV  Res  ER  VAT  I  OK, 

aittialed  12  oiitc*  oast  of  this  place,  contains  4,717^  acre^,  about  one-eighth  of  which  U  goad 
Bgricitltural  land.  About  2^<l  acrea  of  it  is  under  cull ivatlan  thiit  year;  no  iiii:r«>iM>  ont 
iiul  year  worth  nnmintr.  They  have  their  whole  reservation  sarroundud  by  a  ifood  fenra  foi 
the  purpaaei  of  a  paitare,  and  have  their  little  fields  and  gardeua  separately  inclosed  iiwidi 
the  reservation  iooloaure.  Thi  slatistlcal  table  herewith  iuclrued  ahowa  a  hoihII  in«reiue  in 
the  Dumber  of  domestic  animals  and  of  agricultural  products  over  lost  year  on  (lie  Nisqaallf 
leaervatlon. 

THE  CHEUAUS  KEaEHVATIOIf 

is  ailtiitlcd  on  the  Chohalii  Riv»r,  about  SO  miles  southweat  of  this  place,  and  contsLu 
4,2241  acres  of  Inud,  over  half  of  which  is  excellent  agricultural  land.  1  hod  a  good  achuul- 
bonse  uud  conimodlouii  boaiclinK-scliool  bulldiiigB  constructed  Ihiri-  in  lrT'2.  in  wliith  ii|[oo>i 
school  of  from  20  to  40  pupils  waa  kept  two  iiud  a  half  .veara.  biH  ivax  ili.woijliiiiicil  rn.r.i 
July  1,  1075,  for  want  of  lunda,  since  which  time  there  baa  been  no  Governnienl  employi 
there.  I  rented  the  school-farm  there  agaiu  last  spring  on  the  same  lerma  as  the  year  pre- 
Tious.  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  kept  in  good  repair,  and  for  the  puipase  of  havio);  fnd 
enough  from  the  rent  to  teed  the  cattle  and  horses  there  belonging'  to  the  government,  and 
In  the  hope  that  fnnds  would  be  allowed  to  reopen  the  achaol  there  for  Indian  children,  of 
whom  30  or  40  could  be  readily  had.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  sUlistical  table  of  the  Chefaalis 
reaervation,  herewith  inclosed,  that  there  has  been  a  falling  olf  this  year  in  (he  amonnt  ol 
land  cultivated  by  the  Chehalia  Indians  as  compared  with  last  year  and  a  cooaiderable  fall- 
ing off  in  agticullural  products. 

THE   SQUAXIN    INDIAN    RESERVATION 

is  an  island  of  1,494  acres  in  Fnget  Sound.  10  miles  north  of  this  place.  For  reasons  staled 
in  my  last  annual  report,  (see  Report  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaira  for  1H7<).  p.  1411.)  de- 
terioration and  decay  is  still  (roingon  amonj;  the  Indians  of  this  reservation,  Beyondafeir 
garden- vegetables,  no  agricultur^  products  worth  mentionlni;  have  been  raiaed  this  yesr 
by  them.     The  table  of  statistics  for  this  reservation,  herewith  inclosed,  makes  a  mugel 


Ho  seed  of  any  hind  was  distributed  among  any  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  last  sprinic, 
OS  on  previous  years.  The  Indians  of  the  Nlsqualty.  Sigoaiin.  Cbehalii<,  and  Sboalwsler 
Bay  reeerv^itions  have  bad  no  employes  or  miiisionaries  among  them,  uor  any  civiliiing  ia- 
fluencea  or  advice  except  the  orra^tioual  efforts  and  direction  on  visits  by  the  agent. 

Industry  not  being  natural,  but  an  artificial  habit  very  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  adtill 
Indians,  and  civilization  being  an  exotic  among  them,  each  requires  Ibe  watchful  nurtursof 
one  or  more  of  those  possessing  both  in  a  high  degree  on  every  reservation  in  order  to  pn>- 
mote  progress  and  prevent  retrogression,  Tbe  effort  of  the  Shoalwater  Bay  Indiana  at  ia- 
duslry  is  spasmodic,  occasioned  by  their  newly  acquired  or  discovered  tide  to  their  resSFTi- 
tion  and  my  visit  to  them.     (See  Report  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaire  for  ItfTti,  p.  14'-) 
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This  spasm  will  soon  pass  off  and  not  probably  recnr  soon,  nnless  some  one  with  antbority, 
intelligence,  and  Christianity  g^oes  to  reside  with  and  pnsh  them  along.  The  Nisquallies 
have  barely  been  prevented  from  falling  back  from  the  fact  that  they  are  near  by  and  easily 
accessible.  I  see  some  of  their  chiefs  or  headmen  almost  daily.  My  interpreter  and  his 
wife  belong  to  that  tribe,  and  that  reservation  is  occasionally  visited  and  the  Indians  talked 
to  by  Christian  people.  The  Sqnaxin  reservation  can  only  be  visited  by  water,  and  is  there- 
fore difficult  of  access.  The  Chehalis  reservation  being  over  20  miles  distant  by  a  rough 
road,  much  of  the  time  almost  impassable  from  mud  and  water,  is  also  difficult  of  access  ; 
and  both  of  these  reservations  being  without  government  employes,  missionaries,  Christian 
visitors,  or  other  civilizing  influences,  save  the  occasional  visits  of  the  agent,  are  retrograd- 
ing. The  Indians  of  the  Puyallup  reservation,  though  40  miles  distant  from  the  agency  and 
without  government  employes  for  the  year  previous  to  July  1,  had  the  constant  oversight  of 
a  devoted  missionary  and  of  a  church  of  near  150  members,  with  regular  preaching  and  Sab- 
bath school,  and  were  stimulated  in  physical  matters  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad  through 
their  reservation,  which  brought  them  in  contact  with  energetic  industry  and  afforded  remu- 
nerative employment.    There  is,  therefore,  progression  among  them. 

SUGGESTIONS,  ETC. 

The  honorable  Commissioner,  in  his  said  circular  of  instructions  of  the  10th  ultimo, 
requests  agents,  in  their  annual  report,  to  **  make  suggestions  freely  as  to  any  changes  con- 
sidered desirable  in  methods  employed  in  treatment  of  Indians,**  &,c.  The  wise  and  excel- 
lent recommendations  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  in  his  last  annual  report,  as  to  the 
necessity  for  a  fixed  and  permanent  Indian  policy,  and  in  regard  to  the  **  concentration 
of  all  Indians  upon  a  few  reservations,"  **  allotment  to  them  of  land  in  severalty,'*  and 
**  extension  over  them  of  United  States  Uws  and  the  jurisdiction  of  United  States  courts," 
meet  my  most  hearty  approval  in  every  particular,  with  the  exception  of  bis  suggestion  of 
the  Yakama  reservation  as  the  one  upon  which  to  consolidate  the  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  north  of  California,  though  this  district  of  country  is  specified  only  by  im- 
plication. 

The  Yakama  reservation  is  east  of  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains,  and  is  a  large  and 
excellent  reservation,  being  40  by  60  miles  in  extent,  and  mostly  composed  of  good  agricul- 
tural and  pasture  laud ;  and  Agent  Wilbur,  who  has  been  with  the  Indians  of  that  reserva 
tioii  some  fifteen  years,  ha^  been  splendidly  successful  in  civilizing  them  ;  but  the  climate 
east  and  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  this  Territory  is  very  dissimilar,  and  there  is 
nearly  as  much  dissimilarity  in  the  habits  and  modes  of  living  of  the  Indians  of  these  two 
regions. 

The  Indians  west  of  the  Cascades  reside  almost  wholly  around  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound, 
the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  tho  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  streams  emptying  into  these  waters, 
and  subsist  largely  upon  fish  and  shell-fish.  Hence  the  change  of  climate  and  modes  of 
living  would  be  no  greater  in  moving  them  from  west  of  the  Cascades  than  to  move  them 
at  once  to  the  Indian  Territory,  where  good  policy  requires  that  all  the  Indians  belonging 
to  our  government  should  be  gathered  and  permanently  located  as  speedily  as  possibly. 

In  my  annual  report,  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  Washington  Territory,  for  1874 
(not  published)  I  suggested  that  if  it  was  intended  to  reduce  the  Indians  west  of  the  Cas- 
cades in  this  Territory  to  one  reservation,  as  contemplated  by  Gov.  I.  I.  Stevens,  when 
making  treaties  with  them,  (see  Revision  of  Indian  Treaties,  p.  380,  art.  3,)  for  reasons 
stHted,  thn  most  suitable  reservation  for  this  purpose  would  be  the  district  of  country  in 
this  Territory  bounded  by  the  coast  range  of  mountains  on  the  east,  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
the  west,  the  Straits  of  Fuca  on  the  north,  and  Gray's  Harbor  on  the  south.  Before  this 
matter  of  concentration  is  fixed,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  what  is  said  in  said  last-named 
report,  under  the  heading  **  Consolidation  of  all  Indians  of  West  Washington  on  one  reser- 
vation," be  looked  at  and  considered. 

ALLOTMENT  TITLES. 

On  all  of  the  reservations  of  this  agency  Indians  have  more  or  less  made  improvements  of 
a  permanent  nature  for  the  purpose  of  fixed  homes.  In  all  such  cases  I  recommend  that, 
when  the  reservations  are  abandoned  or  vacated,  the  Indian,  at  his  option,  be  allowed 
to  retain  his  home  with  land  enough  to  embrace  his  improvements,  in  no  case  to  be  less  than 
40  acres  or  more  than  160,  for  which  he  shall  receive  an  allotment  deed  for  twenty-five 
ynars,  and  onlti  transferable  to  and  inheritable  by  Indians  ;  and  as  all  the  Indian  treaties 
made  in  this  Territory  require  that  allotment  titles  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
sixth  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Omahas,  which  requires  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
patent  '*  that  the  tract  shall  not  be  aliened  or  leased  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years," 
(see  Revision  of  Indian  Treaties,  p.  639,)  to  this  should  be  added,  **nor  without  the 
consent  of  the  Indian  a  rent  in  charge."  Those  acquainted  with  the  gullibility  of  the  In- 
dian and  the  cupidity  oi'  the  white  man  will  see  the  necessity  of  this  restriction. 

39  I 
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TMB  BLimDBR  IK  THE  MeDICIBTB  CRKEK  TaBATT. 

This  blunder,  by  which  the  Indians  of  thmt  treaty  hare  been  defranded  cnt  of  aft  IsmI 
|5(M  00,  was  mentioned  in  mjr  lust  annual  report,  (see  Report  Comonisiiioner  Indian  A&in 
for  J  676,  p.  138,)  also  in  my  report  as  superintendent  Indian  affairs,  Washington  TsnilsiTi 
for  1873,  page  303.  In  the  name  of  jnstice,  I  demand  that  an  appropriation  be  made  ftrtM 
payment  uf  this  mnney,  oat  of  which  these  poor  ludiats  wore  wronged  by  our  govmsBCB^ 
throngh  her  officials,  near  twenty -eight  years  ago,  and  that  this  money  be  appliad,  as  Bsa* 
tioned  in  my  last  annual  report,  to  purposes  of 

EDUCATION. 

The  great  truth  that  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  vice,  crime,  and  war,  la  amply  pravoi  \j 
the  statistics  and  history  of  onr  times  to  be  as  true  with  t)ie  Indians  as  with  toe  white  raeSb 
and  shows  that  it  is  infinitely  more  economical  and  better  for  goTomment  to  educate  aai 
civilize,  and  thus  prevent  vice,  crime,  and  war,  than  to  provide  penitentiariea  for  the  fqMii- 
sion  of  thoHO  who  violate  and  defy  li^r  laws  and  authority.  SiNtistios  show  that  eaeh  csn- 
vict  costs  the  state,  on  an  averago,  $1,S(K),  while  it  eosts  but  $400,  on  an  average^  toeda- 
cate  each  youth  to  be  an  in  elligent,  law-abiding,  peace-loving  citisen.  The  report  of  tbs 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaln*  for  1868  hays  that  single  Indian  wars  bava  cost  our  gofm* 
ment  from  $30,000,000  to  $4(»,0OOJ'0O,  and  that  in  the  8ioux  war  of  J8&8-*54,  and  In  the  Cbij^ 
enne  war  of  J864,  it  cost  our  government  $l,O0O.(K)O  and  the  lives  of  twenty  man  lor  evsiy 
Indian  warrior  killed.  I  believe  ii  can  be  shown  that  no  Indian  tribe  in  which  ednosltea 
and  Christianity  have  been  introduced  have  given  our  government  any  trouble  bywu. 
The  Modocs,  who  killed  Qeneral  Cauby,  had  never  been  touched  by  education  or  Cliivtisa» 
ity,  as  I  am  informed ;  and  such  was  the  case  with  the  Bioux  who  kilM  General  Custer;  sal 
the  wild  bands  of  the  Nes  Perc6s  now  on  the  war-path,  aud  causing  so  much  bloodshed  sal 
tronble,  (unlike  the  lar^^e  majority  of  their  tribe,  with  whom  they  have  refused  to  affiUsle^) 
are  withimt  any  education  or  Christianity.  But  aside  from  the  expensive  Item  of  war,  itil 
-the  highest  interest  and  duty  of  our  government  toward  the  Indians  within  her  Ihnita— bff 
wardH— to  civilise  them  as  speedily  as  possible  to  such  an  extent  that  they  nc^y  besdstf 
civilized  and  nielred  into  the  body  politic  of  our  nation,  and  thus  end  our  Indian  poU^ssi 
bureau.  Tliis  can  be  done  by  our  government  in  one  generation,  and  owr  gtnmrmmmH  dm 
has  the  right,  power,  aud  ability  to  do  it.  Civilization  is  wholly  an  artifi^al  acqalnoNSi^ 
And  C4)n8istH  of  culture,  habit,  and  ideas  acquired  between  infancy  and  mature  age.  AMI 
liidiautf,  therefore,  wiib  habiis  and  ideas  uiatured  and  fixed,  like  bid  trees,  can  be  b«t  Kttli 
fhsnged  or  civilized  by  any  system  of  culture;  but  Indian  children,  being  without  finl 
habits  and  idens,  like  younp:  twigs,  can  be  cultured  and  trained  into  civilization  bytMof 
plueed  under  such  teHclit«r.s  and  in  siu-h  schools  as  are  mentioned  in  Report  of  Comiui*' 
sioner  of  Indian  AHaiiH  for  1^76,  paeres  KU>and  1«{7.  Their  educaiion  should  be  compalsm^i 
and  not  be  l(tt  to  their  own  or  to  the  whims  of  their  barbaric  parents.  As  it  is  a  uiattrrol 
vast  imiKiitnnce  that  our  government  should  8top  raising  generations  of  costly  and  worthier 
savages,  1  ask  for  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  two  such  industrial  boarding^schooli 
ad  mentioned  in  said  report,  at  the  page  named. 

CITJZISATION. 

As  there  is  no  law  by  which  an  Indian  niaj'  acquire  all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  ef  • 
citizen  ot  the  United  Mates,  notwith^t§nding  he  may  be  possessed  of  the  highest  learoinK 
aud  ChriKtianiry,  (see  Report  ConimisMoner  ot  Indian  Atfairs  for  1^3,  p.  3lM,)  I  lenpect- 
fully  suofgest  the  enactment  of  an  Indian  citizenship  law,  fixing  the  reqniienient«,  termt, 
and  conditions  upon  which  Indians  may  become  fully  enfrauchined  citizens,  fixiug  the  stand* 
ard  high.  8ach  a  law  would  do  much  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  Indians  in  efforts  ts 
pass  through  the  rough  breakers  that  intervene  between  barbarism  and  civilization. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  MILROY, 
United  States  Indian  AgenL 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Appairs. 


QuiNAiELT  Indian  Agency,  Washington  Territory, 

August  6,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  thit 
agency. 

The  past  year  has  been  to  us  one  of  p(  ace  and  in  Fome  respects  a  good  degree  of  pros- 
perity. The  only  way  by  which  I  am  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  results  of  the  efforts  mtnk 
at  civilizing  is  to  go  back  a  few  years  aud  comf>are  the  condition  of  the  Indians  then  wilti 
what  it  is  now.    I  am  convincea  there  has  been  a  great  improvement,  morally  and  otber- 
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wise.  We  have  now  nine  families  livinsr  in  bou»eii  built  aft^r  the  stylo  of  onr  ordinary 
country  dwelliiifrs,  furnished  with  stoves,  chairs,  tables,  and  other  conveniences.  I  think 
I  am  8afe  in  saying  thene  families,  who  a  few  years  since  were  living  in  a  state  of  most 
wretched  filth  and  indolence,  are  to-day  keeping  their  houses  and  persons  comparatively 
clean,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the  ordinary  class  of  pioneer  farmers.  They  are  in- 
dustrious in  their  way,  endeavoring  to  make  an  honest  living. 

The  number  of  families  of  the  Quinaielt  tribe  is  not  over  forty.  Only  a  part  of  these  are 
uear  enough  to  the  agency  to  be  immediately  under  the  civilizing  influences.  The  country 
is  rough  and  heavily  timbered,  and  prevents  communication  with  those  living  at  a  distance 
most  of  the  }  ear.  Consequently,  tne  number  who  are  in  a  position  to  be  benefited  by  re- 
ceiving instructions  is  small. 

The  other  three  tribes,  viz,  Quefia^  Hohsy  and  Qvi'/eAu/eff,  live  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  agency  as  to  be  entirely  out  oi  reach.  The  two  latter  tribes  are  not  on  the  reservation, 
and  are  not  disposed  to  leave  their  old  homes,  nor  will  they  give  their  children  to  the  school 
as  they  would  necessarily  be  separated  frum  them.  I  am  forced  to  adm.t  this  feeling  of  re- 
luctance to  part  with  their  children  is  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  white  parents  were 
they  place*d  in  the  same  condition.  The  Indian  is,  as  a  consequence  of  his  ignorance,  en- 
tirely incapable  of  estimating  the  value  of  education,  and  instead  of  reeing  a  blessing  in  it 
for  his  child,  he  fears  it  will  prove  a  means  of  placing  an  impassable  gulf  separating  and 
alienating  his  child  from  him.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  be  met  and  overcome 
in  the  task  of  civilizing  and  educating  the  Indian. 

The  school  is  receiving  a  fair  support  from  those  Indians  who  come  immediately  under 
its  inflaence.  In  fact,  all  of  the  children  of  proper  age  and  health,  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  agency,  are  or  have  been  scholars,  and  have  received  benefit.  Since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  school  (nine  years)  there  have  been  ten  deaths,  and  two  left  the  school 
and  were  manied.  When  the  bare  fact  is  stated  that  the  number  of  scholars  on  school  reg- 
ister is  only  15  out  of  about  160  children  belonging  to  the  four  tribes,  the  attendance  seems 
small ;  but  when  t'.e  bituation  of  these  tribes  show  that  not  one-fourth  of  these  can  be 
reached,  in  consequence  of  impassable  barriers  as  mountains  and  rivers  isolating  them  from 
the  agency  most  ot  the  year,  and  onr  school  has  a  constant  attendance  of  not  less  than  13 
regular  boarding  scholars  for  the  year  out  of  about  25  children  of  this  tribe,  the  showing 
will  compare  favorably  with  other  schools  as  to  numbers.  The  advancement  of  the  schol- 
ars in  their  studies  has  been  good,  several  of  whom  read  nudenttandiugly  in  the  Fourth 
Reader  and  write  a  good  hand.  They  are  generally  obedient  and  contented,  but  are  very 
diiiident,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  converse  or  tell  what  they  know.  Another  cause 
of  this  diffidence  is  the  idea  impressed  upon  theui  by  their  parents  and  the  older  Indians 
that  if  they  become  educated  and  adopt  the  habits  of  the  whites  they  will  be  separated  from 
their  old  friends  and  associates.  Efforts  have  constantly  been  made  to  inciease  the  ai tend- 
ance on  the  school,  but  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  our  situation  is  such  that  I  have  not 
thought  it  prudent  to  attempt  to  fill  the  school  by  force,  as  I  feel  it  would  bring  trouble, 
which  at  the  present  we  are  not  prepared  to  meet. 

(n  the  treaty  made  with  these  Indians  the  following  language  is  used  in  contemplation 
of  their  removing  on  to  the  reserve :  **And  the  said  tribes  and  bands  agree  to  remove  to  and 
settle  upon  the  same  within  one  year  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  or  sooner,  if  the 
means  are  furnished  them.  In  the  mean  time  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  reside  tipon  any 
lauds  not  in  the  actual  claim  and  occupation  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  &o» 
[Treaty  with  Quinaielt  and  Quillehute  Indians,  July  1,  1655,  art.  2.]  No  steps  have  been 
taken  to  comply  with  this  agreement  on  the  purt  of  the  United  Slate's,  and  the  Indians  are 
still  occupying  their  old  homes.  Under  these  circflmstances  we  can  only  persuade  those 
Indians  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  school  and  other  civilizing  infiuences. 

The  present  teacher  and  assistant  are  earnest  Christians,  honestly  striving  to  do  their  duty. 
Their  time  is  constantly  given  to  the  scholars  both  during  and  out  of  school  hours,  their 
home  is  the  children's  home,  and  everything  is  done  that  can  be  to  make,  thecliildren  happy 
and  to  instruct  them  intellectually  and  religiously.  For  this  they  are  rewarded  by  hearing 
these  little  Indians,  boys  and  girls,  sing  praises,  to  Je.sus,  and  speak  his  name  in  prayer. 
Two  have  died  trusting  in  that  Saviour  who  loves  little  children. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  schctol,  with  pay  of  teachers  and  supplies  of  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  necessary  articles,  for  the  past  year,  is  ^2,1  tiU. JO.  There  is  now  on  hand 
enough  provisions  and  clothing  to  last  the  school  about  six  months  of  the  coming  year,  and 
25  puir  of  new  white  blankets  purchased  from  the  above  amount,  and  I  return  an  unex- 
pended balance  of  $3:i9.tJU  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  of  school  fund. 

In  managing  the  finam-ial  department  of  this  agency  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  spend  no 
money  unless  it  was  required  and  could  be  made  of  advantage  to  the  service.  The  appro- 
priations for  the  current  expense  of  this  agency,  with  the  exception  of  medicines,  are  suffi- 
cient, and  I  have  returned  an  unexpended  balance  in  all  of  •$J^U.'l'!i  to  the  United  States. 

The  farming  operations  this  year  are  more  favorable  than  last.  A  good  ciop  of  hay  has 
beeu  saved,  and  we  have  a  few  acres  of  oats  that  promise  well.  The  vegetable  crops  are  also 
better  than  last  year.  Only  alxmt  20  acres  are  cleared  fit  for  farming,  as  the  land  is  ail 
heavily  timbered,  and  it  is  the  work  of  years  to  open  a  farm.     A  good  garden  is  cultivated 
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hjr  )ho  toaaher  Cot  tlie  um  or  the  acbool.     T1il>  lodinns  bare  laUed  nbout  ei^bt  Ion*  ol  Uj, 
BD<1  have  nome  ^ardeiiii. 

Tbo  carpenlor  lian  been  emploTed  in  anRiMing  Indiaos  to  build,  anil  in  i^Deral  wfuin. 
One  dwolhnfc-hanse  hni  b«en  built  lot  *n  Jodi&ii  &di]  unulber  cunimeum] :  sUo  ■  bun  foe 
igoiiernw  will  be  finish ed  (hii  TbII.  Tbponl^  exoeoseaf  the  buililintri  m  the  Oormnn- 
is  for  KBilii.  doors  and  fixture*,  with  wiodaHB,  and  tlie  pa;  of  tbe  caipeutcr  at  8900  pet  lui- 
Dtim.  Th«  lumber  is  procured  bj)the  Indiana  and  employ^,  Tbe  eaiplo;6«  Km  empWjcd 
oa  lh«  Intcreata  of  the  service  demand, and.  I  am  pleased  lo  say,  take  ao  interest  ii 
infr  to  oiTj'  oat  the  winhes  of  (be  department  to  benetil  the  Tudianii. 

The  Htnuunt  of  annuilT  fnuds  wan  (700,  which  has  been  expended  for  clothing  and  etbcf 
articles  rpqnired  by  the  IndianH,  aod  Ibe  Kiealer  part  nes  iaeneil  in  compliance  witli  ul  of 
Uareb  3.  IBTfi.  Tbe  road  leading  over  Point  OiaiivillE  Mountain,  a  di«lancc  of  bIiooE  one 
mile,  whirh  was  rendered  impassable  by  heavy  laud-elides,  hue  bi-eu  repaiied  wilh  ikto 
funds,  and  is  new  in  good  order.  AD  supplies  fur  a^ncy  or  Indiana  diuhI  come  in  otw 
this  road,  and  it  is  of  vital  iniportance  that  it  be  kept  in  repair.  It  is  damaged  more  or  tev 
every  year  by  the  sarfdasblnp  agaiiisl  the  blutf,  causing  land-alides.  For  ifaie  reason  I  en- 
deavor lo  have  all  supplies,  safGi-ient  for  six  moolhe.  into  the  a^-CDcy  by  (he  Igt  ofOetolwi. 
No  eafe  transportation  can  be  had  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  or  other  points  during  the  winin 
months,  and  It  is  very  di9i<^ult  to  obtain  at  any  lime,  as  there  are  no  regular  facililiua  fanbtt 
than  Tonino,  on  the  Sortbem  Pacific  Kaiiroad,  distant  about  1  oO  miles  from  ihia  agenrf- 
For  transportation  over  this  dislauce  I  have  to  depend  upon  the  farmers,  or  any  one  I  can 
obtain.  It  is  done  in  wnfroos,  canoes,  and  sail-boats,  there  being  uo  «teamboatB  on  Ibt 
roule.  The  dimtauce  from  Portland  to  this  «Kency.  via  Troino,  is  9;'i9  miles,  and  Ibeawsp 
cost  of  trans norlali on  is  abont  |45  per  tuu  coin  to  Point  Brown,  whete  all  agency  gg«df  ■■ 
Unded. 

Very  respeclfnlly.  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  A.  HENBT. 

Special  indiaa  AgmL 

The  Commissioner  or  Indian  Affairs. 


»  Territosv. 
Aigiui  IP,  IHTT. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transaiit  my  seveutb  annual  report  of  Indiail  aflU 
nuder  nij  jurisdiction.  i 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  present  c«ndiLion  of  the  agency  and  mo-     i 
Tallunfarm  is  verj  good.    The  hnildiogs  are  in  a  good  stale  of  repair,  and  the  fences,  dik^s     i 
■nd  bridges  are  well  kept  up.     Dunng  the  year  an  office  has  been  huitt  for  the  uh-  of  tin     ^ 
physician,  which  was  much  needed.     A  school -room  bas  been  erected  and  is  inproemtf 
cuuipletion,  20  by  'Jli  feet,  with  spacions  cbaniber-mom  above  for  sleeping  oparlmeuM  for  ibt 
boys.     An  addition  to  the  bam  has  been  bnilt.  ]S  by  45  feet,  in  which  lo  store  hay,  lud 
oilier  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  dwellings  of  Ibe  employes.    There  has  been  about  1} 
•errs  of  gmsa-need  sown  on  the  fann,  and.  when  well-rooled,  the  annual  product  of  the  fsim 
will,  I  thick,  be  about  TG  tons  of  hay.    There  bas  also  been  some  clearing  done  un  tbe  hifli 
land,  by  the  farmer  aod  srhool,  for  potatoes,  which  is  ueeded,  as  the  low  land  about  IM 
agency  does  not  raise  potatoes  of  a  good  quality. 

Owing  Ul  tbe  delay  of  Congress  io  paxsing  the  appropriation  bill  a  number  of  my  e«i- 
pluycs  left  in  July.  1bT6.  aud  I  was  unable  to  supply  their  places  until  late  in  that  yw,  U> 
more  work  would,  of  course,  have  beeu  done. 

The  Fame  cause  compelled  me  for  a  time  to  reduce  Ibe  cnmber  of  scholars  in  the  school. 
The  amount  allowed  for  support  of  schools  heie  has  been  reduced  (lUHJ  for  the  put  year, 
also  uiirlailing  my  ability  lo  enlarge  educational  advantages.  In  Marcb  last  circnmstanirt 
compelled  tbe  teacher,  who  bad  labored  so  faithfully  here  for  the  post  five  or  six  years, lo 
resign,  and  a  new  one  was  appointed  in  April.  Il  has  been  my  good  forlniie  to  spcur*  the 
SDrvices  of  an  excellent  teacher  ol  long  experience,  but  it  takes  time  for  the  Indians  to  grt 
acquainted  enough  to  place  conlidGnce  iu  any  one,  and  be  has  this  obstacle  in  bb  wsy. 
which  time  only  will  overcome.  N'otwilhstandiiig  ail  Ihls  the  school  is  in  a  healthy  ciiwi- 
tiun  and  doing  very  well.  Might  have  done  betier  had  it  not  been  for  Ihe  aforenieoliontd 
drawbacks.  Duriug  the  fall  aud  winler  mouths  school  sessions  have  been  kept  six  houn  a 
day,  and  duriug  the  spring  and  summer  months  there  has  been  school  oiie-balf  a  day.  mi 
the  schotars  have  been  taught  lo  work  the  other  half.  The  avuiHge  attendance  during  tbs 
yar  has  been  about  IW. 

Tlie  S'Kokomish  Indians  who  live  on  the  reservation,  and  that  part  of  the  S'Klnllam  lodiuu 
who  live  at  Dmiginess.  who  also  cnllivale  their  own  land,  are  well  advanced  iu  Ilia  niuJci 
of  civilized  life.  They  own  and  occnp;  good,  comfortable  bouses;  maorattbem  hBtrafBi- 
nitare  Mid  cooking  nienaiU  the  sftme  a«  whiles ;  aud  they  obtain  tbeir  lirluic  bj  ibrir  Msr. 
either  on  tbeir  own  land  oi  working  for  tbe  whiles  in  their  Ticinily.    Tbey  havadBitaf  tt* 
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year  increased  the  acreage  of  their  tillable  laud  and  improved  their  dwellinsfs  and  fences  to 
a  considerable  extent.  They  attend  religious  services  as  generally  on  the  Sabbath,  are  as 
indnstrious,  temperate,  and  well  behaved,  as  the  average  white  popalation  in  their  vicinity. 

The  other  S'Klallam  Indians,  who  work  at  the  saw>mills  or  gain  their  living  by  fishing,  are 
not  so  far  advanced,  bat  I  can  see  improvement  also  in  them.  They  wear  better  clothes 
and  have  neater  houses  than  formerly,  but  their  constant  contact  with  low  whites  has  a  dele> 
terious  influence  over  them. 

Among  their  needs  for  farther  advancement  in  civilization  is,  first,  a  law  to  govern  their 
intercourse  with  each  other.  At  present  the  Indian  customs  of  law  govern  in  trivial  mat- 
ters, and  in  more  serious  ones  the  agent  adopts  a  ^voai-martial  law,  which  he  enforces  with 
thd  means  in  his  power.  Indians  should  have  laws  to  govern  them  as  well  as  any  other 
class  of  persons,  and  would  readily  submit  to  any  well-digested,  simple  code  of  laws  that 
should  be  enacted. 

Another  subject  upon  which  legislation  is  needed  is  the  granting  of  titles  to  their  lands  to 
those  disposed  to  cultivate  and  improve  them.  As  has  been  repeatedly  urged  heretofore, 
this  causes  them  much  uneasiness.  Could  they  be  sure  of  their  homes  they  would,  of  course, 
work  with  much  more  inteiest  than  with  the  uncertainties  under  which  they  now  operate. 

In  connection  with  this  it  is  but  just  and  fair  to  them  that  they  should  have  all  the  ben- 
efits arising  from  the  reservation,  which  are  but  small  at  best,  including  the  right  to  cut  and 
sell  all  the  timber  that  grows  upon  it.  This  would  afford  them  remunerative  occupation, 
prepare  the  land  for  further  use,  and  in  their  view  but  carry  out  ihe  terms  of  the  treaty. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  better  than  in  former  years.  The  present  physi- 
cian is  an  active  and  successful  practitioner,  and  is  fast  gaining  their  confidence. 

The  labors  of  a  missionary  have  been  constant  and  faithful  during  the  year,  and  the  re- 
sults are  seen  more  in  the  general  moral  improvement  of  all  the  Indians  than  in  the  addition 
of  membership  to  the  church.  At  Dunginess  the  Indians  keep  up  regular  religious  services 
on  the  Sabbath  among  themselves,  with  no  teacher,  except  occasional  visits  from  the  mission- 
ary stationed  here. 

In  conclasion,  I  would  say  that  the  improvement  of  the  Indians  is  marked  and  apparent, 
though  their  obstacles  to  overcome  are  many.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  civil- 
ization or  christianization  is  unattainable  by  any  means,  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
them  to  make  more  improvement  in  three  or  five  years  than  our  own  ancestors  did  in  two 
hundred.  Steady,  faithful  labor  will  have  its  reward  as  surely  with  them  as  any  other  class 
of  people. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  EELLS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent^  Washington  Territory, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaius. 


TuLALTP  Special  Agency, 
Tulalip,  Washington  Territory,  August  18,  1877. 

Srit:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  respectfully  submit  this  as  my  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1877. 

The  t'Hv't  that  I  have  been  in  the  Indian  country  less  than  a  year,  and  have  been  all  the 
time  overwhelmed  with  presitiDg  duties  incident  to  my  office,  must  be  my  excuse  for  not 
preparing  as  interesting  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  this  agency  as  would  be  desirable. 

The  ludians  of  this  agency  were  formerly  the  possessors  of  that  immense  extent  of  coun- 
try, now  embraced  iu  Washington  Territory,  bounded  by  British  Columbia  from  the  Cascade 
Mountains  to  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  on  the  north ;  by  a  line 
through  the  middle  of  the  great  peninsula  in  Puget  Sound  on  the  west ;  by  the  country  of 
the  Nisqually  and  Puyallup  Indians,  situated  immediately  north  of  the  forty-seventh  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  on  the  south  ;  and  by  the  Cascade  Range  of  mountains  on  the  east.  The 
United  States,  through  its  representative.  Governor  Stevens,  of  Washington  Territory,  con- 
'cluded  a  treaty  with  them  in  1855,  at  Point  Elliott,  a  locality  near  this  reservation.  The 
treniy  is  cited  as  the  *'  Point  Elliott  treaty,"  and  the  Indians  are  officially  spoken  of  as  the 
'*  Dwamibh  and  other  allied  and  subordinate  tribes." 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  in  1859,  the 
Indians  agreed  to  cede  all  their  lauds  to  the  United  States,  acknowledge  their  dependence  on 
the  Goverument,  and  live  on  terms  of  amity  with  all  its  citizens;  to  remove  to  four  reserva- 
tions which  the  Government  reserved  fur  their  '*  present  use  and  occupancy;"  to  free  all 
their  slaves ;  to  abstain  from  trading  in  British  Columbia. 

The  Government  promised  the  Indians  to  pay  them  the  sum  of  $150,000  in  twenty  annual 
payments,  the  pavnients  to  be  made  in  goods;  to  provide  a  smithy  and  carpenter  shop,  and 
to  furnish  said  shops  with  the  necessary  tools ;  to  employ  a  blacksmith,  carpenter,  and 
farmer  to  instruct  the  Indians  in  their  respective  occupations,  also  to  employ  a  physician  to 
atteud  the  sick;  to  establish  and  support  an  agricultural  and  industrial  school  at  Tulalip, 
to  be  free  to  all  the  Indian  children  of  the  district  of  Puget  Sound,  and  to  provide  said  scUool 
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wilh  instrocton.  The  Qovvminent  also  aeenred  to  tbe  IndUuift,  in  oommon  with  all  dftnM 
of  the  Territory,  the  right  of  taking  fiah  at  the  uanal  ipoiiiids,  together  with  the  piifilfn^C 
huDting  and  gathering  berries  upon  open  and  nuchumed  laoda.  It  reaenred  to  iteelf  thi 
right  or  giving  the  Indians  titles  to  homesteads  on  the  reserrationa,  or  of  lemoring  then  to 
other  Goremment  lands.  In  case  of  remoral,  however,  payment  would  be  made  for  aih- 
stantial  improvements  abandoned  in  conseanence  of  sneh  removal. 

8ach  are  the  principal  features  of  the  Point  Elliott  treaty,  as  understood  by  the  agent 

The  Indians  interprst  the  treatv  differently.  Th^  say  that  the  reaervatfona  were  imnri 
by  themselves  as  the  permanent  homes  of  themselves  and  children,  and  that  tbe  oesstoa  wsi 
of  their  lands  other  tnan  tlie  reservations.  They  therefore  claim  that  the  raaerratloa  \mk 
belong  to  tthem  absolutely,  and  it  need  not  be  added  that  the  proposition  to  otmadUdsto 
them  with  other  tribes  at  another  agency  does  not  meet  with  their  approqatioo. 

.  The  reservations  provided  for  in  toe  treaty  were  located  in  tbe  vidnity  of  the  moat  noBNr* 
ous  and  powerful  tribes.  The  I>iigk-dw»b$k  (D^wmmisk)  iribe,  wiUi  the  subordinato  tribes, 
vis,  8wo-Kwablsh,  Sk-Khabish,  8*tsa-babah.  and  Rba-choMibish ;  the  jEfdk-tes4  with  in 
subordinate  tribes,  via,  8'hak-tabsh,  Dneh-sokumy  and  6ka-hak-bush ;  and  the  Sk^-ptikk 
with  its  subordinate  tribea,  via,  8*yi*lal*ko-absh  and  St-ka-biah,  were  assigned  to  the  Pson 
Ifadison  reservation.  The  Sko-paosh  tiibe  with  its  subordinate  tribes  were,  however^  after- 
ward assigned  to  the  Mucklesho^  reservation,  which  was  established  for  their  beaallt  daring 
the  Indian  troubles  of  1859.  The  Sw€'ifdki§k  {Swin^miih)  tribe  with  its  anbordlnata  tribe 
vis,  8ak*bush;  and  8ead-jat  (8kaget)  with  its  subordinate  tribes,  vis,  8ba-luab.  Ki-kia4oos, 
Do-qoa-chabsh,  8qua-dabsh,  Bes-he-kwe-guelts,  Dugh-wa-ha,  Cho-ba-aUah,  and  8ae-Bie- 
ugh  were  assigned  to  the  Swinamish  reservation.  The  Nrngh'-Uwuma  (Xaaiait)  tribe  with 
Its  subordinate  tribes,  vis,  Nugh-sahk,  Sabsh,  No-ah-ha.  and  8wa-lash  were  as^gnad  to  ths 
Lummi  reservation.  The  fi'M-Ao4tM  i8mckomi§k)  tribe  with  its  subordinate  tribes,  vis. 
8to-lo-qua-bish,  Nugh*kwetle-babish,  8do-do-ho-bish,  and  8tak-ta-le-jabsh ;  the  M»ips^ 
kuth  with  its  suborainate  tribes,  vis,  Svhet-damsh  and  8tak-tab8h  were  assignad  to  tbs 
Tnlalip  reservation. 

The  name  of  this  reservation  ia  derived  from  tlie  Indian  word  Dajrft-fa^Isgi,  dgnifyisglfti 
hay  that  u  iargtr  tasu/s  thaa  at  Us  eniramee;  this,  from  the  fact  that  the  bay  upon  the  bsab 
of  which  the  agency  buildings  are  erected  is  almost  In  the  form  of  a  horaaritoe.  Ttahlip 
is  the  central  reservation  and  the  headquarters  of  the  agency  ;  it  is  here  that  the  em^Qfii 
reside  and  the  shops  and  schools  are  located.  8uch  are  the  Indians  of  the  agency  and  thi 
reservations  to  which  they  belong. 

At  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  treaty  the  Indians  numbbred  about  7,000  or  8,000  seek; 
now  they  number  less  than  3,000.  They  have  been  swept  away  bv  diseaaea  imported  tali 
the  country  by  whites,  by  physical  diRordem  occasioned  by  the  change  from  a  barbsreei 
to  a  civilized  inodo  of  life,  and  by  natural  causes.  About  one-eighth  of  the  present  popoli- 
tion  are  of  mixed  blood. 

Fewer  than  one-balf  of  the  Indians  live  on  the  reservation;  whole  tribes  have  persisteotlj 
refused  to  remove  to  the  reservations  assigned  them. 

During  the  year  the  agent  received  tbe  following-named  amounts  for  the  use  of  the  agency, 
viz: 

To  pay  tbe  seventeenth  installment  of  the  $150,000  promised  the  Indians $4,^  00 

To  purchase  materials  for  repariup^  houses 300  00 

To  purchase  necessary  tools,  &c.,  for  tbe  shops 500  00 

To  support  tbe  schools  and  pay  the  teachers 3,000  00 

To  meet  tbe  incidental  expenses  of  the  agency 600  >Q 

To  pay  tbe  transportation  on  supplies 500  OO 

To  pAj  tbe  salaries  of  tbe  agent,  interpreter,  physician,  blacksmith,  carpenter, 

and  farmers 5,784  W 

Total 14.944  09 

Tbe  sum  of  $4,^24.68  was  expended  for  annuity  goods,  consisting  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, tools,  flour,  groceries,  blaukets,  dry  goods,  and  other  useful  articles.  These  were 
is.oued  to  tbe  Indians  who  habitually  live  and  perform  some  labor  on  the  reservation.  Tbe 
following  statement  will  show  the  number  of  Indians  who  received  annuities  at  the  sevtfal 
reservations:  • 
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Issue  of  annuities--  Tulalip  t 

igenejf. 

m 
• 

Places  of  issue. 

To  whom  issued. 

• 

Heads  of  Families. 

Representing^ — 

• 

« 
CO 

o 

s 

Q 

• 

a 

• 

a 

E 

c 

128 

78 
70 
38 
20 

• 

1 

IB 
O 

9 

1877. 
April       4 
10 

Tulalip  reservation 

154 
81 
81 
45 
25 

121 
69 

68 
35 

18 

95 

85 

1 

21 

344 

Swiiiamish  reservation  ...... ......... 

2;i2 

12 

Lummi  reservation 

22:{ 

18 

Port  Madison  reservation  ...... ...... .... 

109 

Maj        5 

Mucklesboot  reservation ................. 

59 

Total 

386 

301 

334 

332 

967 

• 

The  47  children  in  the  boarding-school  received  no  annuities,  and  they  are  not  included 
in  the  above  enumeration. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  Indians  cultivated  gardens  or  farms  during  the  year.  The  Lum- 
mis  subsist  from  the  product  of  their  farms,  but  the  others  still  support  themselves  by  fisshing, 
by  the  sale  of  logs  cut  in  the  clearing  of  their  farms,  and  by  their  earnings  at  the  hop^fields 
and  lumbering-mills. 

The  maiority  of  the  agency  buildings  and  Indian  houses  are  in  bad  condition  but  their 
exteriors  nave  been  neatly  whitewashed,  so  that  they  now  present  a  creditable  appearance 
from  a  distance.  The  papering  and  other  improvements  made  on  the  ageut*s  office  has 
created  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Inaians  to  possess  neat,  well-appearing  houses. 
No  people  were  ever  civilized  on  horseback  or  in  canoes,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  means 
of  advancing  civilization  among  these  Indians,  in  their  present  condition,  is  to  make  their 
homes  more  attractive,  and  to  encumber  them  with  so  much  furniture  that  they  can  no 
longer  move  the  whole  family  and  all  the  household  effects  in  a  canoe.  I  have  therefore 
estimated  for  the  new  fiscal  y<>ar  for  a  comparatively  largo  quantity  of  wall-paper,  flooring, 
bedsteads,  chairs,  tables,  t&c.,  in  place  of  the  usual  estimate  for  tea,  rice,  flour,  &.c. , 
which  the  Indians  may  easily  procure  for  themselves.  About  twenty  new  houses  are  needed 
to  enable  the  agent's  preventing  the  Indians  from  erecting  mat-houses  and  shanties  on  the 
beach.  A  new  wharf  is  needed  at  Tulalip,  as  the  old  one  is  worm-eaten  and  in  a  dangerous 
condition. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  has  greatly  improved  during  the  year.  A  hospital  building, 
containing  a  dispensary,  oflice,  and  ward,  has  just  been  erected,  and  considerable  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indian  houses. 

The  Port  Madison  reservation  was  threatened  with  smaU-pox  from  a  neighboring  settle- 
ment, but  it  is  believed  that  the  precautionary  measures  taken,  consisting  of  the  destruction 
of  the  old  fish  and  oil  houses,  the  sweeping  of  the  beach  along  the  entire  front  of  the  village, 
the  burning  of  all  the  rubbish,  the  liberal  use  of  disinfectants,  the  establishment  of  a  quaran- 
tine, and  the  vaccination  of  the  Indians,  prevented  the  epidemic  from  gaining  a  foot-hold  in 
the  Indian  country. 

The  agency  farm  has  not  been  successful  during  the  year,  from  the  fact  that  the  oxen,  the 
only  farm  animals,  proved  worthless  at  plowing-time.  The  farmer  was  therefore  obliged  to 
turn  his  farm  into  a  mere  vegetable  garden. 

The  blacksmith's  shop  has  been  but  little  needed  during  the  year,  and  after  the  necessary 
repairs  to  the  tools  and  implements  of  the  agency  and  Indians,  I  hired  an  employ6  who  is 
both  a  millwright  and  blaclcsmith.  The  saw-mill  is  now  undergoing  extensive  repairs,  and 
in  the  future  a  larger  quantity  of  timber  will  be  produced  than  heretofore. 

The  employes  provided  for  in  the  treaty  were  evidently  intended  to  be  teachers  of  their 
respective  trades  to  the  Indians,  but  as  no  provisions  are  made  for  the  support  of  apprentices, 
none  are  employed.  The  positions  of  the  employes  is  therefore  that  of  mere  workmen  in 
their  respective  occtipations.  Nevertheless,  several  Indians  have  become  fair  housecarpeu- 
ters  and  farmers  during  the  past  year. 

The  great  civilizing  element  here  is  the  school.    The  boys'  school,  under  the  management 
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ortLeOrderofObUlnc,  isaDB^cultnralnndinflustrin]  ami  board  iniF-icbool.  Il  UwrDenn- 
iliicted.  and  Ibe  faoj'R  who  remam  ir  it  a  fen  jcars  biKsome  practical  rarmera  Bod  indnwrioiu 
wnrkera.  The  f[irll' school,  ondor  ibn  ininagpiiinnt  nnbe  Sialrre  of  Prflvidencf.  ia  kd  indiu- 
trial  and  board! i)|;  e*labltiibment,  and  certainly  an  good  an  Indian  sebool  aa  there  !■  in  lh« 
country.  At  le&ai  ti^OM  mora  should  be  apiiiopriuted  for  tbeao  sc-booli  Tbe  Mppropriallns* 
made  by  C<mj;r«M  are  eTidentl;  baiod  on  the  theory  that  day-ichoola  were  jiiomitcd  In  ilw 
ImalT,  wliereu  bonrdins-ai-houla  wers  actually  promlnod,  since  tliey  aro  for  all  the  Indian 
yoiilh  ol  Ibedistrlct  of  PuKet  Sound,  iostnad  of  n  single  reieiratioD.  and  since  Ibo  paroiuiof  a 
tDBJorfty oflbe  pupils  do  not  reside  at  Tulallp. 

The  mlailon,  undrr  tlie  charge  of  Kev.  E.  C.  CbironM.  0.  M.  I  ,  RomaD  Catholic  Chnrdi, 
ii  dninean  iuctalculable  nmnnnCnf  good.  The  ludians  on  ibe  re»rraliniia  are  wHI  iDilmld 
in  the  doolrinea  of  ibe  Cbriitian  religion,  and  tbeir  morals  will  compare  faTornbly  wltb  IboM 
ut  tlie  white  people  of  auy  aettlement  on  ibis  cmuit 

Thff  agimt  at  ibiti  agency  is  ovi^rworkod  and  underpaid.  The  managemenl  of  the  3.0^0 
Iddiaiw,  Bcnltered  over  an  eltpnl  of  country  ecjual  in  aixe  toa  mediilm-niiad  Klalr.aud  «ur- 
rounded  by  a  diifereni  race  of  people:  llie  iiipcnDtrndence  of  farms,  ahapa,  am)  tchools :  the 
auHweiiiig  of  Ireciueot  appeals  innde  by  olliaeas  lo  remove  obnoxioiia  lodiana  from  ibe  viclmir 
of  rhrlr  xottlements:  the  prorpcilon  extended  to  Indians  injnred  in  their  pemma  nr  propetir 
by  white* :  the  expendilure  of  large  aiimx  of  mouey,  which  have  to  be  uceouutnJ  for  acooi<I- 

'   " "       lOBj.Icm  of  acO'Dti  tabs  lily,  imposes  diillraof  an  ovetwfaclmliigcliv- 

lows  his  duty  and  la  well  disposed  to  jwrform  iL   Tboi'    '       ^" "'  " 
aa  groat  as  those  imposed  on  nn  ordinary  clerk   in  il 
i!nts  at  Washington,  and  yet  (ht^  o^oDt'n  writing  is  conaldered  as  a  ni« 
'a  regular  duties,  and  no  cledcnl  asalatance  li  uiluwrd  biin.     This  oondltiun 


IS  very  trying  and  moat  disv.mi raging  to  the  aceul,  and  it  gives  color  of  ptoWbiliiy  to 
ipluint  or  the  Indians  that  ibeguverutni'mnnd  its  agents  liave  generally  IwenuEgWi- 

liem,     It  ia  my  conviction  thei  ilia  compluinl  will  bo      "  ' '  

i  agent  a  snlary  In  keeping  with  the  impotianco  at  'he  uffi 


ful  uf  them.     It  ia  my  conviction  that  this  compluinl  will  bo  valid  uuill  the  governnu'Di  pavi 
t  a  snlary  In  keeping  with  the  impotianco  at  'he  office  he  cxercisea  and  ihr  labor  lit 
a.  gives  him  a  clerk  to  aaslst  him  In  hia  writing,  and  allows  him  a  anbng*-iil  to  ili 
iiirr  in  liiH  gBfloral  duties  on  rcservalioiiFi  far  r^tnoved  from  ihe  agency  headquariera. 

Iluviug  tendered  my  rcslgnalion,  and  being  on  the  gvo  of  separating  my  cuuneetloD  witt 
the  depnrtment,  I  mo;  be  permitted  to  give  cxpreBiioci  to  Ibe  seniiment  of  gratittido  I  ei(*- 
rienm  toward  my  official  superiora  for  the  piumpt  nnd  generons  mBBoerin  whicliibEy 
have  acted  npon  my  every  repres«Dlailoii  and  reqnni,  toward  my  asaociate*  for  their  loyal 
srivices  and  kind  enrnnrBgninent.  and  toward  all  ik«  Indtaiia,  who  hare  been  nuiromily 
rnnrleouH  nnd  renjiettlful  id  me  pcraoiiully,  nn-]  obi^dlpol  and  siibinisfiive  lo  the  Iuhs  aiiJ 
regnlations  1  have  imposed  upon  thi<m.  After  a  yearuf  aervicain  the  departmeot,  I  am  noia 
thsn  ever  convinced  of  the  ignorance  or  bad  faith  of  thone  who  speak  disparagingly  of  ihs 
Indian  ncrviceutid  lis  offii-ura,  and  who  as9i;rt  that  the  civlllEation  of  the  Indian  ia  au  utiaucceM- 
ful  and  futile  experimeDt. 
Very  roepectfully, 

EDMOND  MALLET, 
S;ittial  Ajen'  for  th-  Iniiaififlhs  Tilalip  Sptcial  Ajtaes  i»  tFaiUngloK  Terrvert. 
The  Commission  UK  of  Inuiah  AFfAins. 


QPFire  Yak  AHA  Indian  Agency, 

Fort  Simcoe,   Haihingtoii  Ternlarf,  ^■|'ksI  S,  IS7T. 

Sir:  In  aubmitling  my  annual  report,  it  effurds  me  pleasure  lo  stale  that  the  Indiana  bs 
longing  to  this  trealy,  tliuHe  livitig  oti  the  renervuiion  and  those  who  have  never  made  iha 
reservation  thfir  homo,  are  pesceable  and  well-disposed,  not  only  toward  Ibe  whites  and  i^r- 
ernuient,  but  among  themselves.  I  have  now  lived  among  them  filteen  yeara  with  myfiua- 
ily,  and  wc  feel  a  growing  attavbmetit  to  them. 

Their  progress  toward  Christianization  and  rivitization  baa  within  said  (imebeencooitaal, 
and  many  of  the  good  results  are  apparent  in  their  personal  cleanliuess,  their  dress.  houKS, 
furniture,  farms  and  farming  implements,  horses  and  wagons,  haruesr,  9cboo]>  and  chu rebel. 
Of  their  improved  condition  they  Bie  themselves  ernsible.  aud  oileo  eprnk  of  it  with  dnip 
feeling.  This  class  of  Indians  are  exerting  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  Yakama  Nalioi. 
and  teaching  ihem  in  language  Ibey  i-aittiot  uiisundersiitnd  ibe  advantages  they  have  gtititil 
in  abandoning  their  roaming  liabita,  making  iheniselves  farms  and  homes,  enriching  Ibrm- 
aelves  with  ntoi-k  and  the  products  of  the  soil.  I  am  pursusded  no  man  can  viiil  tlili 
agency,  shops,  laruis,  bouses,  mills,  acbools,  and  churches,  without  being  Impresaad  wUb 
the  wonderful  improvemeut  of  the  Indians.  They  are  tnarcbiog  along  with  rapid  aliidM  ■» 
civHizaliou. 

Less  crimes  have  been  committed  by  Ihem  the  past  year  than  by  the  same  numbtrsl 
whites.  1  have  not  known  a  drunken  Indian  upon  the  agency  during  tbe  yaar.  Veijfe* 
have  been  put  into  the  guard-house  for  correction. 

The  proposition  to  turn  over  the   Indian  Bnreau  to  the  War  Department,  which  bM  ■ 
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different  times  been  before  Conjipress,  has  been  watched  with  deep  solicitade  by  all  who  de« 
sire  and  who  have  faith  in  the  amelioration  of  the  couditioa  of  the  Indians      It'  it  be  said 
the  present  system  is  faalty,  is  expensive,  it  becomes  a  question  worthy  of  careful  consid- 
eration whether  or  not.  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Department,  the  service  would  Ue  less  faulty, 
less  expensive,  or  more  effectual  of  the  results  soug^ht.    The  present  policy,  in  my  opinion, 
as  it  enlists  the  sympathy,  prayers,  and  support  of  the  |^od  of  all  denominations  in  helpinjs^ 
the  fallen,  gives  strouf^er  assurances  of  improvement,  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  financial, 
to  the  Indians  of  the  nation,  than  any  other  system  that  can  be  adopted.    The  object  of  the 
department  should  be,  and  now  is,  to  keep  good  men  amon^i^  the  Indians.    Let  the  laws  be 
vicrorously  enforced  against  the  lawless,  who  are  prowling  around  reservations  like  greed7 
wolves  or  hungry  dog^,  and  peace  and  prosperity  will  attend  the  Indian  service.     A  little 
organized  police  force  of  Indian  men  at  an  agency,  who  would  require  pay  only  when  serv- 
ices were  performed,  wonld  do  more  to  keep  order  and  to  arrest  the  lawless  and  bring  them 
to  justice  than  four  times  that  number  of  soldiers.     I  have  for  years  pursued  this  course, 
and  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  call  on  the  military  for  help. 

FARMING. 

The  Indians  are  opening  new  farms,  and  depending  upon  the  cultivation  of  their  land  for 
subsistence.  Formerly  the  women  were  the  only  burden-bearers — now  the  work  is  honora- 
bly divided  between  the  men  and  women,  each  doing  their  part. 

SHOPS. 

In  all  th^shops  of  the  agency  we  have  apprentice  bovs  learning  the  different  trades  ;  we 
can  turn  out  carpenters,  plow  and  wagon  makers,  blacksmiths,  millers,  and  sawyers,  gun- 
smiths,   and  harness-makers,  that  are  becoming  thrifty  workmen  with  or  without  an  in- 
structor. 

MILLS. 

During  the  year  we  have  not  pressed  our  saw-mills  in  making  lumber  as  in  the  past ;  we 
had  a  good  deal  of  unexpended  lumber  on  hand,  and  were  disappointed  in  not  having  snow 
last  w'nter  to  stock  the  mills.  I  have  purchased  and  attached  a  planer  to  the  steam  mill, 
where  we  have  been  planing  a  large  quantity  of  our  old  lumber  and  getting  it  ready  for 
building. 

The  wheat,  com,  vegetables,  and  beef  raised,  with  the  salmon  caught,  has  given  them  an 
abundance  to  subsist  upon  during  the  year,  and  they  have  exchanged  wheat  and  oats  for 
merchandise  at  the  neighboring  towns. 

EDUCATION 

The  edncation  of  the  youth  and  children  of  the  agency  has  progressed  slowly.  I  could 
organize  Rchools  in  many  parts  of  the  reservation,  taught  by  native  teachers  who  have  been 
educated  here,  if  the  great  object  of  instruction  could  be  obtained  in  such  schools  by  such 
teachers.  The  children  living  at  home  with  their  people  would  be  unsteady  in  their  attend- 
ance, and  would  fall  back  nights  and  mornings  about  as  much  as  they  could  be  advanced 
during  the  liay.  In  our  boarding-schools  we  practice  what  we  preach  :  that  a  girl  or  boy, 
however  well  educated  in  books,  if  not  educated  to  iror&,  is  not  half  educated. 

The  boys  work  in  the  shops,  in  the  garden,  sawing  wood,  on  the  f%rm,  and  at  everything 
that  is  U8eful  for  white  boys  to  learn — in  this  we  are  systematic — in  their  going  to  bnd,  get- 
ting up,  preparing  for  and  having  their  meals,  in  washing  themselves  and  their  school  and 
sleeping  rooms.  These  habits  formed  when  they  are  young  remain  with  them  when  they  are 
old.  That  these  habits  may  be  correctly  formed  and  engraved  into  them,  so  as  to  become 
part  and  parcel  of  them,  they  need  to  be  instructed  only  as  they  can  be  at  a  boarding-school 
and  away  from  their  people. 

Sinc«  we  first  organized  our  boarding-schools  we  have  been  enlarging  our  quarters,  so  we 
now  accommodate  fifty-six  children,  and  still  we  lack  room.  We  are  now  taking  off  the 
roof  troiii  our  bonrding-house,  which  is  one  story,  and  which  must  be  newly  shingled,  and 
are  putting  on  another  story,  making  a  sleeping-room  for  the  girls  24  by  50  feet.  We  are 
lengthening  our  dining-room  and  making  improvements  in  the  kitchen.  When  the  im- 
provement is  completed  wq  shall  fill  up  the  rooms  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  children. 
I  The  girls  of  tiie  schools  are  instructed  to  knit,  sew,  wash,  and  iron,  make  their  own 
droses  and  the  clothing  for  the  boys.  Mrs.  Headley  directs  the  girls  in  cooking,  making 
and  mending  all  the  children's  clothes,  with  a  thousand  little  things  that  are  to  be  seen  to 
and  done  in  a  family  of  fifty-six  children,  with  efiiciency,  patience,  and  tact. 

The  superintendent,  H.  L.  Powell,  with  his  long  experience  with  the  children,  and  his 
entire  devotedness  to  their  physical,  mental,  and  moral  state,  is  doing  good  work  in  and  out 
0 1  the  schools. 
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CHURCB-SDiriCBB. 

We  bave  two  elnirebM,  one  four  and  the  other  wtoq  miles  horn  the  ugeaaj  huiMfawi. 
Tbeee  churches  hare  bodli  been  enlarged  sinoe  thej  were  fir^t  erected,  bat  are  too  snianMr 
oar  congTBffatioos.  The  Indians  in  a  coandl  resolved  to  baild  two  new  oJiiiiebes  liq|S 
enoagh  to  hold  the  congregatioos,  and  use  the  old  ones  for  school-houaes. 

BAMITART  COKOITIOX. 

The  Indians,  as  thej  adopt  the  white  man's  mode  of  Uring,  arebeooraing  OMre  boolttj; 
more  children  are  bom  and  Uto  to  grow  ap  to  manhood  and  womanhood  than  formerly.  Be 
n^ar  as  I  can  estimate  there  has  been  an  ineresse  by  births  the  past  year  of  175,  to  be  aUsd 
to  the  nnmber  reported  last  year.  The  physician  has  saffered  great  incoaTooianoe  in  not  be- 
ing furnished  wiUi  the  needed  medicines  from  the  department. 

Loolcing  over  the  work  of  the  past  year  we  see  marked  improTsments  in  OTery  depeit- 
ment  The  mills,  shops,  farming,  stock,  schools,  and  chnrches,  are  in  the  adranoe  of  whst 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Every  bashel  of  grain  raised,  everv  farm  opened,  erery  house  biUt, 
erery  wagon  bought,  every  harness  manufactured,  every  child  instructed  in  the  schools,  aad 
every  seirioe  in  their  sanctuaries,  tends  to  lead  the  wild  away  fin>m  their  wUdness  to  adopt 
habiU  of  civilised  life. 

1  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  H.  WIBLUB, 
Uniud  atates  imdU*  AgmU,  Wmddngt&m  TsmCsif. 

The  CoMMissioiiER  of  IVDIAN  Affaihb. 


Keshbna,  Wis.,  Amgtut  20, 1877. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  general  order  of  July  10,  1877, 1  respectfully  submit  my  third 
annual  report  of  this  agency,  comprising  the  Oneida,  Stockbridge,  and  Menomonea  tribss, 
numbering,  respectively,  1,384,  laU,  and  1,368  souls. 

THE  OMEIDAS, 

as  a  rule,  are  in  better  condition  than  a  year  aero  respecting  their  farms.    Very  much  more 
time  and  attention  has  been  given  to  farming  the  past  s<>ason,  with,  at  present  writings,  a  (^ood 

EroRpoct  of  fair  crops.     Wheat  and  oatn  have  alrea'ty  been  harvested  and  estimated  at  25,000 
usbels  ;  corn  and  other  grains  25,000  bushels.    The  potato  crop  is  a  failure,  owing  to  the 
drought. 

The  same  trouble  reported  last  year  continues— a  determination  on  the  part  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  tribe  to  cut  and  sell  the  timber,  whereby  to  obtain  a  living,  rather  than  till  tbe 
soil,  notwithstanding  all  efforts  put  forth  to  prevent  this  violation  of  the  Taw.  Thirteen  suits 
have  been  entered  in  the  United  States  court  prosecuting  parties  pnrcbasing  logs,  staves, 
bolts,  and  wood.  A  few  of  them  have  settled  and  the  suits  have  been  withdrawn;  others 
have  continued  their  cases  fill  the  October  term  of  court,  and  meanwhile  are  buying  all  the 
timber  offered :  as  in  many  cases  the  Indian  will  turn  bis  load  over  to  some  irresponsible 
white  man  at  the  entrance  to  the  market,  who  sells  the  timber,  returning  the  team,  withhold- 
ing  one-third  to  one- half  of  the  amount  received.  Thus,  the  Indian  gets  oftentimes  less  than 
half  the  value  of  his  load. 

The  tribe  is  divided  as  to  what  conrse  ihey  would  have  the  Government  take  with  them, 
as  the  time  rannot  be  far  distant  when  some  step  must  h^  taken  for  their  relief.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  them  will  petition  at  next  Congress  for  a  sale  of  the  reserve,  and  the  money  received 
from  such  sale  divided  pro  rata  among  the  tribe*,  and  they  dissolve  their  tribal  relaton  and 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Others  of  their  tribe  will  ask  for  a  division  of  their  lands, 
securiiip:  to  each  individual  1*20  or  more  acres,  they  to  be  governed  by  Wisconsin  State  laws. 
In  the  opinion  of  your  agent,  as  a  tribe  they  are  not  ready  for  citizenship.  Id  fact,  the  pres- 
ent generation  never  will  be.  Yet  there  are  exceptions  to  th<s,  and  great  injustice  will  be 
dtme'to  a  few  intellio^ent  hard-working  men  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  dissolve  their  tribal 
relation  and  go  out  into  the  world  where  they  can  have  all  the  privileges  of  citizens,  benefit 
of  schools,  t&c.  Again,  the  allotment  of  1*20  acres  to  a  family  of  four  persons  or  less  would 
be  a  mistake,  as  but  few  of  them  would  till  over  15  to  '^5  acres,  while  this  amount  they  woold 
neglect  for  the  sake  of  cutting  and  selling  the  timber  found  within  the  bounds  of  their  allot-* 
meut.  Surrounded  as  their  reservation  is  by  unprincipled  whites,  the  Indian  and  the  govern- 
ment are  being  robbed  systematically  by  short  measures,  unjust  scaling,  getting  the  Indian 
drunk  and  buying  his  merchandise  at  a  fifth  of  its  value,  and  by  every  conceivable  method 
known  in  the  criminal  calendar. 
Their  schooU — one  under  the  charge  of  the  Episcopal  society  and  the  other  under  the  ctre 
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of  tl)o  Methodist — have  been  only  fairly  attended,  owin^,  as  thdr  parents  claim,  to  their  ex- 
treme poverty.  Rev.  8.  W.  Ford,  teacher  of  the  Methodist  mission,  has  done  a  g^ood  work 
the  past  year  in  holding  an  evening  school  for  adults,  with  marked  beneficial  results.  There 
ha<(  been  also  a  large  addition  to  his  church -membership,  a  serious  religious  interest  pervad- 
ing the  district. 

Temperance, 

has  made  striking  progress  with  the  tribe  the  past  year.  A  lodge  of  Qood  Templars  was  estab- 
lished with  a  membership  of  about  fifiy.  As  with  whites,  not  all  remain  true  to  their  vows, 
but  many  hard  drinkers  have  reformed,  and  very  much  good  has  been  accomplished.  Your 
agent  is  urgent  that  the  next  Congress  take  prompt  and  df  cisive  steps  for  the  relief  of  the 
Oneidas ;  giving  citizenship  to  a  worthy  few,  and  allotting  land  to  others,  placing  them  un- 
der a  law  that  can  punish  petty  thieving  and  drunkenness. 

THE  STOCKBRIDOE  TRIBE 

are  so  nearly  civilized  that  a  report  of  their  condition  must  be  similar  to  that  of  any  commu- 
nity. As  among  an  eaual  number  of  whites,  there  are  the  honest,  intelligent.  Uw-abiding 
men  and  women,  and  tne  shiftless,  indolent,  mischief-makine,  drinking  ones  They  all  have 
their  farms,  and  manage  with  their  interest-money,  about  $25  a  year  per  capita,  to  get  a  good 
living:  a  few  of  thorn  Having  a  little.  It  is  chronic  with  this  tribe  to  have  internal  qnarrels, 
and  the  current  year,  in  this  respect,  is  no  exception  to  the  half  century  past.  This  tribe, 
like  the  Oneidas,  are  already  preparing  to  petition  next  Congress  for  a  sale  of  their  land  and 
a  division  of  the  spoil,  asking  the  right  of  citizenship.  This  petition  will  have  the  names  of 
nearly  or  quite  four-fifths  of  the  tribe,  and  as  the  balance  are  in  every  respect  ready  for  the 
change,  but  for  seltish  reasons  will  oppose  the  petition,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  Congress  will 
act  in  their  behalf. 

Their  school  is  sustained  but  six  months  of  the  year,  and  but  a  slim  attendance  at  thpt. 
Yet  Mrs.  J.  Siingerland,  the  teacher,  is  very  efficient,  as  the  progress  of  those  who  attend  will 
prove.  That  every  child  on  the  reserve,  about  twenty-five,  is  not  in  school,  is  simply  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  parents,  impossible  to  overcome. 

The  religions  teaching  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Siingerland  consists  of  Sabbath  service,  with  lit- 
tle or  no  interest  save  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  few.  The  same  can  be  said  of  temperance. 
A  lodge  of  Good  Templars  is  sustained  by  the  better  class,  the  influence  of  which  is  not  lost ; 
yet  it  fails  to  gather  in  those  who  need  its  protecting  care.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  are 
those  who  resist  all  appeaU  and  will  not  be  reclaimed.  Opium  is  used  to  excess  by  a  few  of 
the  tribe. 

As  usual,  several  cases  of  trespass  have  been  discovered,  where  the  Indii^ns  last  winter  cut 
timber  on  other  than  their  allotted  land.  Nearly  or  quite  a  million  feet  ot  Government  tim- 
ber has  thus  been  stolen  the  past  year.  These  cases  were  promptly  reported,  suits  entered, 
and  are  still  iu  court,  having  been  carried  over  to  the  October  toroi. 

THE  MENOMONEES 

during  the  past  year  have  made  perceptible  progress  toward  civilization,  as  indicated  by  their 
habits  and  mode  of  living.  Wigwams  are  fast  giving  place  to  comfortable  log  and  frame 
honses ;  stables  are  built  as  shelter  for  their  stock  and  crops.  The  rifle  and  the  rod  are  laid 
aside  for  the  plow  and  the  hoe.  and  while  they  have  not  as  much  land  under  cultivation  as 
could  be  desired,  yet  in  this  they  are  only  partially  in  fault.  They  have  yet  to  learn  the 
value  of  the  seed-time,  as  bearing  upon  the  narvest.  Could  this  tribe  have  six  to  teti  wide- 
awake farmers  to  follow  them  up  closclv,  helping  them  to  prepare  and  plant  their  ground  in 
tho  spring,  they  thus  might  be  induced  to  care  for  their  crops  till  gathered.  But  owning 
their  cattle  in  common,  with  a  pair  only  for  perhaps  six  or  eight  families,  somewhat  scikttered, 
sadly  neglected  by  the  Indian  who  has  the  stock  in  charge,  oftentimes  with  an  unwillingness 
on  his  part  to  allow  his  neighbor  to  use  them,  less  land  is  put  under  cultivation  than  other- 
wise would  be.  Ten  yoke  of  working-cattl*^  have  been  added  to  the  stock  of  the  tribe  the 
past  year  and  distributed  among  them  ;  of  these  two  have  already  strayed  away,  two  have 
died,  and  one  so  badly  lamed  as  to  reudor  him  unfit  for  use  ;  all  owing  to  the  carelessness  or 
indifference  of  those  tiaviug  them  in  charge.  This  waste  leads  me  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  trusting  tribal  property  to  any  individual.  Scythes,  hoes,  wagons,  plows  are  left  out  ex- 
posed to  sun  and  storms,  and  new  ones  have  been  called  for  almost  yearly.  A  great  im- 
Erovemcnt,  however,  has  been  made  in  this  respect,  as  they  are  told  that  un  ess  the  tools  are 
oused  and  cared  for,  they  cannot  be  replaced  at  the  expense  of  tho  tribe.  Again,  this  hav- 
ing all  things  in  common  retards  civilization,  and  they  need  to  bo  taught  personal  responsi- 
bility, which  comes  only  from  individual  ownership. 
I  am  enabled  to  speak  hopefully  of 

^  The  school t. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Col.  E.  C.  Watkins,  United  States  Indian  inspector,  while  here  in  the 
early  summer  of  ib76,  the  four  day-schools  held  iu  different  parts  of  the  reservation  were 
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abolished  and  a  boardiiig-Mbool  ettabliahed  at  Keahena.  T^mponny  ehaacaa 
in  the  liouse  occapied  by  the  farmer  for  the  accommodatioii  of  tae  ebildran,  and  the  eipHfr- 
nent  tried  with  W.  W.  Wheeler,  former  farmer,  principal ;  lira.  W.  W.  Wbaeler,  matroa;  nd 
If  188  8.  B.  Dresser,  of  If aasachosetta,  as^tant  principal.  At  fir<t  it  met  the  deteniiDsi 
oppositittn  of  the  Romish  priest  located  here,  and  only  two  boarders  remained  tbroochthi 
term.  Tne  priest  was  assured  that  so  loog^  as  he  confined  his  labors  to  hia  legitimate  dmA 
duties  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  Qovernment  school  he  mifrht  remain  upon  the  rBsem^ 
but  if  he  continued  to  persecute  and  to  excommunicate  from  his  church  pareata  who  ssat 
their  children  to  the  school,  he  would  not  be  al  owed  to  labor  amonp;  the  people.  In  lUs 
your  agent  has  the  hearty  approval  of  the  tribe,  as  they  know  the  school  to  be  aferieUy  ia> 
aeotarian,  and  the  increasing  numbers  who  seek  its  benefits  prove  their  sympathr  and  fatsr 
03t,  for  we  have  enrolled  the  past  term  102  names,  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  The  ftW*C* 
attendance  the  last  month  of  the  term  was  76.  Again,  the  unanimity  with  which  the  trils 
Toted,  in  April  last,  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  for  tiie  new  school-building,  propoaiila  for  the 
erection  of  which  are  now  being  received,  confirms  the  statement  that  the  Indiana  are  in  foil 
accord  with  the  agent  in  educational  work. 

A  need  long  felt  has  been  supplied  this  year.  The  services  of  Dr.  Samtial  J.  ICanhsU, 
graduate  of  Charity  Medical  College,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  secured  fiir  thia  triba 
His  appointment  was  made  April  I,  and  his  labors  thus  hx  have  been  very  amiueasfult  and 
although  opposed  by  the  **  medicine-men,**  he  is  often  called  to  prescribe  for  th^  iaadliis. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  direct  labor  is  put  forth  by  any  of  our  religions  aocietiaa  to  tmck 
thepagan  portion  of  this  tribe,  numbering  as  they  do  nearly  one-half  of  their  menbvskipb 

We  are  glad  to  note,  from  year  to  year,  a  steady  upward  advance.  The  progiesa  la  skm; 
the  nation  cannot  throw  off  old  habits  in  a  dMj ;  but  it  is  dearly  evident  that  the  Christiia 
policy  of  our  Qovernment  is  being  rewarded.  Confidence  is  inspired«  they  are  growiif 
more  industrious,  respond  more  readily  to  effbrts  made  to  rouse  them  from  their  natural  ii 
dolence,  and  seem  grateful  for  kindly  advice  and  suggestions,  and  the  practical  atsistanes 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  your  agent  to  give. 

With  the  statistics  of  each  of  the  three  tribes  under  my  charge,  and  a  report  firom  the  Gev- 
emment  farmer,  miller,  and  blacksmith  laboring  among  the  Ifenomonees,  nerawith  indMsd» 
I  am,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

JOS.  C.  BRIDGMAK, 

Untied  SUin  Mdimm  AgiwL 

The  COMMI8SIOKER  OF  IMDIAK  AFFAIRS. 


Office  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Ned  Cliff  Reserve,  IVis.,  September  3, 1877. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  circular-letter  of  July  10,  1877,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fbl- 
lowiDg  auDual  report: 

Owing  to  the  late  day  (August  15,  1876)  on  which  Congress  made  the  appropriation  for 
support  of  the  Indian  Office  for  the  year  jut^t  past,  much  delay  aud  many  annoyances  wen 
experienced  at  Indian  agencies  where  no  treaty  stipulations  exist  for  tho  support  of  employ^ 
July  ],  1H76,  found  this  agency  in  the  midst  of  many  embarrassing  circumstances  growing 
out  of  this  condition  of  affairs.  Tho  invehtigatious,  newspaper  articles,  and  general  discus- 
sions of  Indian  matters  had  so  worlied  upon  tlie  minds  and  hearts  of  those  engaged  in  Indian 
civilization  that,  to  a  degree  at  least,  all  spirit  of  enthnsiasn  had  lapsed,  dwindled  away,  or 
entirely  lost  its  effects  upon  their  sympathies — employes  asking  the  question,  *^  Will  I  b 
retained  f  "  Some  were  seeking  other  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  yet  hoping  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to  remain  in  a  work  that  seemed  so  full  of  golden  opportunities.  Tbs 
Indians  who  had  nobly  struck  out  for  a  higher  plane,  by  asking  allotmeuis  of  land  in  sev- 
eralty, and  had  in  many  instances  made  (to  them)  valuable  improvements,  seemed  depressed 
and  worn  out  with  long  waiting  for  the  **  kingdom  coming,"  or  that  happy  day  when  ludiaus 
would  be  acknowledged  as  equal  citizens  with  the  rest  of  the  human  kind. 

ANNUITY  PAYMENT. 

The  6rst  thing  demanding  the  attention  of  the  agent,  after  the  annual  report  is  finished 
and  ready  for  the  mail,  is  the  annual  payment.  These  are  made  upon  the  several  reserva- 
tions, or  as  near  tht^  reservation  as  practicable.  Hut  one  band  (Bois  Forte)  at  this  ageocy 
have  treaty  stipulations  providing  for  an  annual  payment ;  but  through  our  kind  trieodt 
in  Congress  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  receive  a  small  appropriation  annually.  This 
appropriation  is  used  in  the  purchase  of  goods,  payment  of  necessary  employes,  &,c.  Tbe 
goods  are  purchased  under  contract  at  the  annual  lettings  in  May  or  June,  aud  shipped 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  to  the  agent,  who  receives  theffl 
from  the  transportation  contractors,  and  gives  his  personal  attention  to  the  proper  distribatkw* 
■  For  the  last  several  years  the  Indian  appropriation  bills  have  wisely  contained  a  proviso 
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*  that  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Indians  to  labor  and  become  self-supporting  it  is  provided 
that  hereafter  in  distributing:  the  supplies  and  annuities  to  the  Indians  for  whom  the  fmme 
are  appropriated,  the  agent  distributing^  the  same  require  all  able-bodied  male  Indians  be- 
tween the  agfes  of  eighteen  and  fortj-five  to  perform  service  upon  the  reservHtion  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  supplies  to  be  delivered,  and  the  allowance  shall  be  distributed  onljr 
upon  condition  of  the  performance  of  such  labor,*'  dec.  Now,  to  carrj  out  this  provision, 
employes  are  necessary  upon  each  reservation.  Congress  has  not  in  some  instances  made 
provisioii  for  this  large  number  of  en^ploy^s.  Therefore  the  proportion  due  some  of  my 
bands  must  necessarily  be  distributed  in  some  other  way.  This  is  done  to  the  heads  of  fam- 
ilies. The  Indians  are  called  (by  messenger  sent  to  each  chief  for  the  purpose)  to  meet  the 
agent  at  a  given  time.  The  agent  then  starts  with  his  interpreter  and  two  witnesses,  and 
all  the  goods,  which  are  inspected,  packed,  and  marked  (Chippewas  of  Oraud  Portage  or 
Lac  Courte  d'Oreille,  as  the  case  may  be)  in  Now  York.  The  invoices  have  previously  been 
mailed  to  the  agent  from  the  Department  in  Washington.  Arriving  at  the  Indian  villages, 
the  Indians  are  first  called  to  meet  the  agent  in  council,  when,  after  a  short  prayer,  invoking 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  meeting,  its  business,  &c.,  the  Indians  are  invited  to  take 
part,  and  freely  unburden  their  minds  of  any  grievances  or  want  of  attention.  They  are 
counseled  to  be  of  good  cheer ;  they  are  encouraged  to  be  more  zealous  and  active  in  all 
laudable  efforts  toward  self-support ;  to  exert  themselves  more  diligently  to  till  the  soil ;  to 
accept  the  provisiims  of  their  last  treaty,  and  make  selections  of  808;  to  build  houses,  and 
secure  home  comforts;  to  support  their  schools  (if  they  have  one)  by  sending  their  children 
each  day  of  the  school  year ;  after  which  the  invoices  are  presented,  the  goc^s  opened,  and 
carefully  invoiced  by  the  two  witnesses,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  Indians  appointed  by 
the  Indians  for  the  purpose.  When  all  are  found  correct,  the  report  is  made,  and  receipts 
taken  therefor  from  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  heads  of  families ;  and  the  chiefs,  headmen, 
and  interpreter  proceed  to  prepare  the  rolls.    The  rolls  are  made  up  as  follows: 


No. 


Names. 


Marks. 


Man. 


Women. 


Boys. 


Qirli. 


TotaL 


Witneises. 


In  making  this  roll  the  interpreter  is  required  to  inform  himself  of  the  present  condition  of 
each  family ;  whether  old,  poor,  lame,  and  blind,  or  specially  unfortunate,  or  industrious, 
and  the  necessary  remarks  are  made  indicating  these  things  up'm  the  roll.  After  the  roll 
has  been  prepared,  then  it  is  closely  inspected  and  compared  with  the  roll  of  the  previous 
year  by  the  agent ;  and  the  goods  intended  for  each  family  are  placed  opposite  the  name, 
always  being  careful  to  reward  the  aged,  blind,  lame,  &c.,  with  a  larger  proportion  than  the 
less  uiflicted.  These  goods  are  then  put  up  in  bundles  or  packages,  and  the  Indian's  name 
placed  upon  it.  These  are  then  distributed  in  regular  order;  aOer  which  congratulatory 
speeches  are  made,  and  the  agent  proceeds  to  the  next  reservation,  and  the  Indians  either  sepa- 
rate, going  to  their  homes,  hunting  or  fishing  grounds,  or  rice-fields,  or  remain  to  enjoy  a  day 
of  feasting  and  dancing.  Payments  were  made  the  past  year  as  follows :  Grand  Portage 
bands,  October  18,  l»76 ;  B«»is  Forte  bands,  January  26, 1877 ;  Fond  du  Lac  bands,  February 
6,  1877;  Red  CliflF  bands,  February  27,  1877;  Bad  River  bands,  February  28,  1877;  Lac 
Courte  d'Oreille  bauds,  April  3,  1877 ;  Lac  du  Flambeau  bands.  May  18,  1877.  Several 
ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to  get  the  two  latter  bands  together  in  the  winter,  but  owing  to 
bad  roads,  and  no  snow,  they  could  not  be  reached  till  the  dates  named.  Much  delay  and 
many  annoyances  were  experienced  in  delivering  the  goods,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  late  date 
at  which  Congress  made  the  appropriation.  The  expense  was  quadruple,  and  in  some  in- 
stances ten  times  the  amount  was  demanded.  For  instance.  Red  Cliff  bauds,  on  the  lake. 
Had  I  been  able  to  get  possession  of  my  goods  in  November,  I  could  have  shipped  them 
from  Duluth  to  Red  Cliff  by  water  at  about  20  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  ii  cost  $2  per  100 
pounds  to  have  them  hauled  by  sleigh  the  90  miles  across  the  country. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The  pro<»pects  are  very  favorable  for  the  best  crops  the  Chippewas  have  ever  had.  Never 
in  the  history  of  these  Indians  have  they  made  such  a  general  effort  to  plant  all  the  seed 
furnished,  and  never  have  they  come  so  near  succeeding.  Over  2,000  bushels  of  potatoes 
have  been  planted  ;  800  bushels  of  oats,  870  bushels  of  corn,  2,675  bushels  of  turnips, 
500  tons  of  hay,  80  bushels  of  pease,  and  over  32,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  all  of  the 
smaller  produce  in  large  Quantities,  it  is  estimated  will  be  harvested.  The  seeds  have 
invariably  been  planted  ana  tended  by  the  Indians.  The  g^round  was  prepared  in  many  in- 
stances last  fall,  a  great  many  acres  having  been  cleared  and  plowed  and  made  ready  for 
seed  long  before  planting  time.  When  told  last  fall  that  the  Indians  were  to  receive  the 
goods  and  supplies  in  payment  for  labor  performed  on  their  80s,  it  seemed  to  renew  their 
faith  in  the  promises  that  had  frequently  been  made  in  years  gone  by — that  the  Government 
intended  to  help  the  poor  Indian.   Now,  the  Indians  who  live  on  reservations  where  regular 
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empluyiiii  nre  BlA^nned.  and  who  have  taken  dOn.  (R«d  Cliff.  Bad  Bivirr.  and  Lac  Couth 
d'O'cillv.liir  iijHiaiico,'!  xaw  iu  lhUi1i«  Btiaucr  lolbeir  pciilioiis.  iuiiilf>,  lo !  tlicie  mncj  yin, 
tliat  tile  Udvernuiant  naDlil  aaslit  lh«ai  to  clear  otTntid  ope  i  up  farina  iu  tkii  wild  wlldtf- 
DPie.  Tlipy  went  to  work  vriih  a  will.  More  Biii1jUHia.<tm  wai  difpUyod  tlinn  I  have  am 
nilnexKHi  tipfure.  each  iitrivin^  to  outdo  his  nei^libor.  and  all  uttiviiii;  hi  havo  lii«  vuirlitiit 
crop!  tfaat  hard  wurk  and  jrood  seed  could  produce  upou  not  uver-MCcileat  »ail:  auilUizir 
hi|;h(>sl  hopes  have  been  realiied. 

Twoypani  siace,  on  the  Huggestion  of  Calouvl  Kemble,  Uuiled  Slates  fnnpiwtor,  I  moveJ 
my  reBiOHDM  from  Ba;Ge]d  to  Red  Cliff,  where  I  ciiuld  be  with  and  among  tht  lailiaoi  fnr 
tlie  purpnKB  ufbrinifliig  this  leaervnlioD  uuder  nil  bi(;h  >  ataleof  cultiralinti  <>s  the  noil  wouU 
adniil.  it  having  been  pronnunced  onGt  Tor  agricultural  purtuila  ;  and  J  hare  tin  bBsitaac)'  in 
tKjSag,  fiom  aiy  expeiioDuB  upon  ibis  reaervaiioD,  ihnt  tbem  is  no  pait  of  Nuithern  Wiscea- 
aiu  or  Miiiiiemila  but  what  chq  b«  utilized  in  Ihiit  dirdtiun,  1  have  oti  thi>  renorraiiiii  1»a 
«niHll  lieUls  ol  as  Goo  oats,  one  6eid  ol  barlej,  and  twnof  com,  w  can  be  found  aajrwhinia 
tbfiw&iaies  TonjieakoftbianorlheiniuiUDlry  hh  unlit  for  a  while  tnau  to  iivr  iu  is  foiiliib 
in  the  rxlieme.  \\  hat  we  want  is  tbe  wbiLB  man's  hnawlislfce  Had  dntertni nation,  barkiHl  Dp 
aiid  suppmlnl  by  ihn  stroog  arm  nod  power  of  cudurauce  as  funiid  in  llie  uaUre  twl  sua, 
and  t«  ell-tltllivaled  fields  will  take  the  plains  of  tiiis  "  huwlinf;  wilderotHul." 


have  seven — 6vo  dny  and  two  niffbt  echoola.    Tbe  our  at  Temiilliuu  l>^* 
iw  HiepHiided  for  want  of  a  gooil  U'ucbur  and  houfe  (o  live  id.     Dy  far  the  mnal  inipuc- 
nf  these  schools  is  tho  manual -lalMr  and  lioatding  Rchool  at  DdaDah.  on  Bad   Bivsf 
'Valion.    I  cnonot  speak  too  highly  of  Uia  impoitsuco  of  this  work  aud  tb«  mumi-r  in 
.     . 'b  ilia  prameulcd.     1  lliluk  next  loan  Indian  agent  An  rnissiouaiT' afhtKiMearW 
ihi>iilit  not  nnly  be  ondowed  with  Ihn  piitii-iicf  ni  h  ,Ii>Ij.  but  Hhoald  bave  lbs  wi»doai  of  a 

Bi'iomon.    These  reqitUites  the  mlijSioiiiir>   i!  I'i  n.,  i>  i ~-<-  in  a  creal  miNu<ur«. 

On  tho  1st  of  Jitlj,  IS7tt,  1  tDanf;urntr< I    .     !,      i      '        m  a(  lunobw  A'r  aacbeUid 

who  atiRndrd  auhool ;  ibis  luDeb  was  ;ir.  i  .  .  <     .  ii.iiil  and  hutt<>T  belnp  all  ilisl 

wiw  allowed.    The  Indian  chiidmn  wi-r^.  ;■._■..  ■  ■■/'■!  tnnd  tfaat  thn  iiclioiiU  wfn 

doiiblpd  in  n  few  dnys,    The  loaehes  w^i in.i  .  ilu'  n-iir  wlih  entire  saiiifiu. 

tioa,     Suon  iiA«r  our  ineceH  at  Bod  CllfT  was  |.i>"  :.   Mr    ilnlrd.  af  Odansk 

srhuol.  made  a  lutnllar  trial  St  bla  daj'-sohiMt  with  t>«  Mr.  Itaird  latiwd 

to  eat-b  tbild  who  hud  been  in  allrudiuioe  all  dnv  ii  nf  ubonl  a  ipiari  of 

Indian  uichI.     TIiU  was  done  by  (he  Ii'ii'ber  haTiJiii"     1.'    ^i .'   -n'k   u~  ih.iy  [.sMr^d 

ni.tUi  ihuir  bonifBatthuciioBoofBthool.     For  B  itilli^.^u .i.,  „t.  hi9  ii.|i.,it  liVf.-.i  nh 

It  s^'mn  lo  nie  thai  this  succpsk  is  u  Uiile-pnsl  poiutiiii;  Iu  n  day  i.kI  I'm  dl>l;iiii  ..lu'j.  Ikh.  Ir 
scbouls  will  be  ibe  ackoowledged  medium  tbrougb  which  lo  secure  regular  daily  atlendancs 
Dpoii  sriiools  for  our  poor  Indians.  I  must  certainly  recommend  tbis  plan  to  the  careful 
study  of  those  seeking  the  best  mode  fur  securing  dally  nltendsnce,  and  ho|iu  for  good  r«- 
ports.     Wc  have  had  an  atleudance  upon  our  schools  of  aiU  chlldrpn. 

We  tiavB  oreanized  an  Indian  church  with  5a  members,  otficpred  complete,  and  a  DSiiTi 
pastor  inslftlieo,  and  have  increaaed  the  mamberahip  8  persons  during  the  year.  Tbs  niii' 
sionaries  at  Odanali  have  fieqiientlf  been  called  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony.  We 
have  exprndi'd  for  education  ilDiing  tbe  year  (8,^itl ;  for  further  particuUrs  and  statlitici  I 
would  refer  lo  Ibe  reports  of  Mestis.  Baird.  Pew.  Gordon,  and  Mrs.  Croi:ker,  herewith.  Om 
BchoniK  have  been  well  attended  and  ronsiderahlo  advancement  reported. 

By  far.  the  greateai  need  of  tbis  agency  is  civd  law.  Delegate  to  tlie  agent,  judge,  or  joiy 
a  power  aufKcieot  to  be  recognized  and  obpyed.  We  have  laws  enough,  but  the  diflJciiltJ 
lies  in  having  some  one  with  power  to  execute  them.  For  instance,  one  Indian  beloDKinf 
to  tbe  Fond  du  Lac  bauds  niel  another  Indian  on  tbe  tail-road  in  Carrollton  County,  Uinnc- 
sola :  an  altercation  ensued  ;  Indian  murdered  ;  coroner's  jury  met  and  fouud  the  lodisi 
had  lost  his  life  at  the  bands  of  another  Indian  ;  county  too  pour  to  arreal  and  prosecalt  lbs 
case ;  aiieriff  knows  II  he  mak^s  the  arrest  county  board  will  not  only  retnae  lo  allow  hii 
actual  expenses,  but  he  can  never  be  elected  again  in  that  county,  because  he  did  his  dnij 
in  making  the  arrest,  and  was  the  means  of  piling  up  taxes  against  the  people.  The  peopls 
in  fronlier  rouuties  claim  that  they  are  too  poor  lo  go  to  law.  Therefore  you  can  never g>4 
an  officer  who  is  elected  by  the  people  to  prosecute  an  Indian.  Jails  should  be  built  upun 
each  reservBlion,  and  authority  lo  elect  or  appoint  some  one  lo  execute  civil  law.  Indisnl 
must  he  made  to  feel  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  Government ;  and  so  sure  as  they  tm 
down  and  burn  up  their  neighbor's  fences,  just  so  sure  will  they  be  punished.  Give  oa  civil 
law,  and  power  to  execute  iL 

K  ECOMM  ENUATI ONS. 

I  cannot  loo  forcibly  impress  upon  our  filenda  in  Congress  and  the  Department  the  neco- 
sily  for  means  tor  litruishiug  the  daily  lunches,  at  least  for  Bad  River  and  Eed  Cliff,  and  if 
possible  the  other  schools  at  ibis  agency  should  be  liberally  supported  in  this  direction. 

As  dep'edations  of  more  than  one  kiiid,  and  oapcclally  upon  the  timber  ou  the  reiam- 
tioQs  of  this  agency,  have  become  so  frequent,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  take  some  tUf* 
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lookinfi:  to  the  sale  of  that  portion  not  reqaired  for  permanent  homes  for  the  Indians.  I 
would  therefore  recommend  that  nil  the  surplus  laud  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  those  living 
upon  the  several  reservations,  and  that  the  pro(*eeds  be  invested  m  Qovernment  securities, 
and  the  interest  used  anmiallj  in' making  comfortable  homes  for  those  who  are  striving  to 
become  self-snpporting.  I  would,  however,  give  the  Indians  an  opportunity  to  select  dOs 
under  the  treaty  of  1854,  before  the  land  is  sold.  It  is  suggested  that  the  20  or  30  persons 
belonging  to  the  Red  Cliff  bands  who  have  not  been  provided  with  80s  shoald  be  allowed 
to  take  them  within  the  boundary  of  the  18  sections  set  aside  b^  executive  order  for  their 
benefit,  and  then  the  surplus  placed  upon  the  market  as  above  indicated.  This  will  apply 
equally  to  all  other  reservations.  There  are  large  bodies  of  valuable  pine  upon  these  retier- 
vations  that  should  be  sold  at  once,  as  the  winds,  tire,  and  loggiug-meu  constantly  are 
reducing  its  value. 

Reference  is  respectfully  made  to  the  report  of  the  two  explorers  who  were  sent  out  to  ex- 
amine the  country  about  Vermillion  Lake,  and  my  report  thereon,  and  I  must  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  desired  legislation  be  secured  to  permanently  locate  the  employes  and 
schools  at  Vermillion  Lake  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boise  Fort  bands.  The  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  their  treaty  \%  rapidly  passing  away,  and  but  little  permanent  good  reached.  I 
do  hope,  therefore,  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  may  be  set  aside  for  their  permanent 
use  and  occupancy,  and  the  necessary  funds  appropriated  to  build  schools  and  other  houses 
thereou. 

The  Lac  du  Flambeau  bands  have  a  reservation  on  Flambeau  River,  in  Wisconsin,  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  nearly  9^^)0,000.  Those  Indians  should  be  permitted  to  make  selections 
of  8Us  within  the  boundary  of  the  hard-wood  lands  skirting  the  lake,  and  the  balance  sold 
at  once  for  their  benefit,  and  the  funds  thus  obtained  invested  in  Government  securities,  and 
the  interest  annually  expended  in  bringing  tho^e  Indians  under  the  civilizing  influences  of 
the  agency.  These  Indians  are  now  scattered  all  over  Northern  Wisconsin,  begging,  in 
many  cases,  from  house  to  house  for  food  to  eat.  They  are  in  a  wretched  and  miserable 
condition  that  beggars  description. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  have  conducted  the  manual-labor  and  board- 
ing school  on  Bad  River  reservation  fur  the  past  five  or  six  years  under  contract ;  they  have 
also  permitted  the  children  of  the  reservatiou  to  attend  the  day-school,  which  is  quite  an  ex 
pense,  without  receiving  any  compensation.  I  would  recommend  that  at  least  $1,000  be 
allowed  the  board  for  this  service  during  the  next  year.  This  will  enable  the  board  to  pro- 
vide the  school  with  maps,  charts,  books,  &c.,  that  seem  indispensable. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  appropriation  for  civilization  purposes,  I  would  respectfully  ask 
that  at  least  $.5,000  be  appropriated  for  building  houses,  purchase  of  cattle,  and  clearing 
lands  taken  up  by  Indians  under  the  treaty  of  lt^54.  These  Indians  are  anxious  to  work, 
and  it  seems  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  the  Department  is  not  supplied  with  funds  sufficient 
to  help  them  when  they  are  so  worthy. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  that  the  boundary-lines  of  the  reservation  be  surveyed  and  dis- 
tinctly blazed  this  season.  Trespassers  would  then  have  no  excuse  for  cutting  Indian  timber. 
The  new  year  starts  in  with  evidently  more  flattering  prospects  for  Indian  civilization 
than  ever  before ;  one  by  one  the  old  landmarks  of  superstitious  error  and  indolent  barbar- 
ism are  parsing  away;  we  can  see  the  signs  of  improvement  all  around  us.  Indian  civiliza- 
tion  is  no  longer  a  myth,  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  a  wise  man,  but  a  reality.  Teach  the 
wild  and  restless  savage  that  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow  he  may  secure  a  living  and  be 
comfortable ;  after  this,  the  school  and  Bible ;  but  do  not  undertake  to  Christianize  a  human 
being  with  a  stomach  craving  food  :  teach  them  to  work  that  they  may  live  ;  then  talk  to 
thern  of  the  better  life  and  the  death  of  a  loving  Saviour,  and  their  eyes  will  brighten  and 
their  ears  open,  and  the  words  you  speak  enter  their  hearts  and  bring  forth  fruit.  No  more 
noble  vocation  can  be  found  than  that  of  leading  a  poor  and  despised  Indian  from  his  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  misery  up  the  ladder  to  self-support,  and  to  realize  the  sense  of 
obligation  to  a  loving  Father  who  seeth,  kuoweth,  and  rewardeth  according  to  our  deserts. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

L  L.  MAHAN, 
United  Slates  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency, 
IVyoming  Territory,  September  I,  1877. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instrnctions  received  from  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency.  Owing  to  the  short 
time  of  my  occupancy,  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  be  able  to  furnish  the  Department  with 
as  full  details  and  information  concerning  the  requirements  and  wants  of  the  agency  and  the 
Indians  under  my  charge  as  may  be  desired. 

Upon  my  arrival  I  relieved  my  predecessor,  Dr.  James  Irwin,  on  the  1st  day  of  June, 
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por  my  rommnmcntinn  rothe  bonorshlB  Commwsiom'rf'f  the  9d  of  Jnnp.  1R77.  TV  IiiiTiiB 
hoiwps,  15  in  numbiT,  aReocy  biiUdinen.  pnjrine,  and  »om»  olher  properly,  for  wh«h  I 
rfceip'ptl  I"  laWAponl  Irwin,  wbip  found  to  ho  In  a  Tery  bad  condtlion,  whirli  In  ilu«  mum" 
of  time  will  be  put  In  proper  lepalr.  A  ranHldoraWe  qviiimily  of  lnnib«r  will  bo  r»auiM 
fnr  lhi»  Slid  otberneceisaiy  repairs  ibont  Iha  ajtencj.  The  houHos  bnilt  for  the  Sbtwhatua 
by  lire  Goveramenl  in  Id74  aie  enUrely  deatitule  of  fumllnre  of  any  kind  sai-e  ihe  oiJ-tiyh 
nine-pUlB  wulh^rn .plantation  stove.  It  in  desirable  lh«  IhMB  boiiBen  should  b«  miirt*  hab- 
itable, by  aupptying  tliem  wilb  cornmnn  pine  farnitare,  irbich  could  be  done  by  Iha  ■{Wcy 
EarprntBT.  provi'ied  we  couliJ  jtbI  tho  limiher. 

The  aerocy  warehausn  is  a  very  unanfe  place  to  keep  Inch  a  large  amoniit  of  utotM  io  w 
are  lumalij  on  hand  at  aeenciea,  bninff  1>uiit  of  collonwond  haardu  one  lorh  thick,  niilad 
upon  end  and  batleoed.  joinine  the  eD^iue-rooDi  and  ^risl  mill.  The  i«Kue-ronDi  i*  a  «diU 
building;,  34  by  \>f,  and  will  not  admit  of  atandinif-TOom  indide  lo  perRonii  drawiae  Taliuni, 
This  noiks  a  great  hardnLip  upon  thoBe  wbo  come  to  reupive  tbem.  espedntly  eo  to  women, 
when  thev  are  compelled  to  wait  in  the  cold  and  iilorni  their  turn  lo  be  serred  wilh  food.  I 
lespecl folly  recommend  that  a  nuilable  hnilding  jbe  erected  at  this  apnncy,  wbicb  will  belt 
once  a  safe  plncn  'o  nloie  BnjTpliea  iu  and  also  an  lasue-room.  This  wonid  be  an  aet  of 
bumcnilv  t.i  ilip  IndlHiis.  ntid  reliere  ihe  Bpent  of  a  great  d  >]  of  anilely  with  reference  to 
the  (Will  in  ■•  [)..'  i">i  :^'..t' which  he  buH  the  care, 

Thr  -M:     '  .   .        IV  .Iriftinp  toward  a  nsefiil  and  indaslrinns  life-     TbeylakeM 

fartiiiiii;  ..■  ..■  ■\i<He  naturally.     It  has  now  befO  seTaral  yenrs  aince  the  Sbo- 

ihnni'^  ]ri-:-,:i:  ■  ':.r..  ■:  I  r  rl,,-  -..lil  in  tbia  valley;  hnl  each  year  proved  B  reverse,  the  loolW 
miiiiiiB  ilii-ii  iu>|in,  iiii[i!  ilie  iiiilians  became  well-nieh  digi'onraefd.  It  wse  deciJed  thty 
would  nut  wholly  givu  up  iho  effort,  bnt  try  again.  Tbs  preparation  fnr  pnltiiifr  in  a  larp 
crop  Ihft  prcsant  aeuon  won  ihersfore  abandoued,  and  but  about  100  acre*  waa  plaotad. 

The  Sboahoocs  Bumbor  l.BlKi,  and  of  these  abont  1.300  have  come  directly  nnderlbela. 
Unence  of  the  pgrDpy,  They  have  5!Hi  acres  of  land  fpiiced,  ai>d  at  one  lime  had  more  Ihn 
aitu  acres  of  land  broken  by  Ihe  Oovemmenl,  bill  trnlb  eonipeU  me  to  stale  thai  oTor  oDt- 
third  of  that  lus  now  gone  bach  to  sod  and  weeds,  in  ibnl  when  Ihe  Sboshnuea  are  ready  to 
plow  again  it  will  be  as  though  it  had  never  been  broken.  The  Indiana,  however,  are  noi 
In  hlaiiie  for  ihia  ■'  going  back,"  and  had  it  not  have  been  for  llie  terrible  plagne  of  locim* 
which  rendered  nil  their  work  as  nothing,  much  wotild  have  been  aeconipli.bed  by  then, 
TM  the  effort  modu  br  tbem  hM  not  be«n  barren  of  resnlta ;  they  have  exempli6ed  ibtir  oilt 
ingnes*  lo  work,  aud  daring  all  their  adveriUjr  hare  mBnirMled  a  conrage  not  laora  An 
equuied  by  tlip  xtruneesl' hearted  white  man  in  the  land.  It  re'^nirns  conti.iderahle  akil!  U 
raise  crops  by  irrigBli.m.  but  locusts  bstlie  the,  skill  of  all.  Tln-r-fore  (he  progre-a  of  (li« 
ShoNboncK  has  been  and  will  be  uecessarily  slow.  I  see  nothing  to  inspire  the  belinf  IbU 
they  will  become  SDlf-i>u>taiuing  before  the  end  df  Ibe  next  dccitde.  They  farm  but  a  small 
pint  of  gioitnd  each,  ntiil  Ibat  is  miffii^ienl  lo  teni^b  tbitm  bow  to  grow  Ihiugs.  Unt  too  tnidi 
must  not  be  expected  from  them  for  a  few  years ;  with  Indiana,  mora  will  be  gained  M 
"make  haste  slowly." 

But  their  progress  in  edncation  should  keep  even  pace  with  their  other  allainmeiila.  He 
school  has  been  in  session  at  tliia  agency  for  several  years.  A  day-school  wog  opened  in 
January,  lH7;i,  and  continued  until  December  31,  1874,  with,  from  varioiia  causes,  txx*- 
sional  intsr mission 8 ;  among  others,  the  fact  that  wood  and  grass  are  scarce  about  ihe  agency. 
Wood,  especially,  must  be  bronght  from  Ihe  mounlains,  10  miles  awar  :  but  the  In-Iiaiis, 
not  having  been  tatighl  to  provide  wood  for  winler  use  by  hauling,  prefer  to  move  to  when 
these  malirials  are  pleutifnl.  which  inlerferes  with  the  nllendance  of  the  children  at  a  dir- 
■chool.  However,  If  there  should  be  a  manual-labor  and  boarding  school  opened  for  Ihedi, 
I  feel  sure  that  many  would  attt-nd  it-enough  to  warrant  the  effort  and  expense— and  that  N 
would  in  time  become  a  great  sucress.  I  cannot  say  that  the  Shoshones  have  a  great  likiii|[ 
for  the  work  uow,  but  it  is  hecsnse  Ihej  have  not  yet  learned  to  realize  the  benelita  of  la 
education.  I  think  by  opening  a  school  among  them  of  Ihe  kind  auegesled  a  liking  feril 
would  soon  be  created.  There  is  a  school-house  at  tbe  agency,  size  33  hy  16,  made  of  sawed 
logs,  and  supplied  wilh  pine  benches,  healing- a  love,  books,  sistes,  &,c..  and  will  seal  10 
scholars  comforlablv.    1  am  sorry  nut  lo  be  able  to  report  any  progress  ;  but  where  a  peoph 

hy  no  legard  to  educational  matters  they  cannot  be  considered  progratiat.     I  earnestly 

ipe  before  a  great  while  to  have  good  schools  in  operation  at  this  agency. 

Missionary  work  has  never  been  undertaken  at  this  agency.  Tbe  Protestant  EpEaeop^ 
Church  assumed  the  charge  of  llie  religious  training  of  tbe  Shoshonee-  These  Indians  wonM 
listen  atn'iilively  to  religions  teaching,  and  this  ag-  ncy  presents  a  fine  field  for  work  of  this 
charactt-r,  and  should  by  all  means  be  commenced  immediately.     In  1873  a  class  of  fourteen 

Joutbs  was  prepared  by  the  teacher  and  baptized  by  Ibe  late  Bishop  Randall  the  same  year, 
t  is  decirsble  that  stepis  he  taken  lo  initiate  mission-work  at  tbia  point  at  as  early  a  day  ai 
poaaihie.  Many  opportunities  for  doing  good  have  already  passed  by  nnimproved.  Tbs 
attention  of  the  pr,.per  autboriliea  has  frequently  been  inviled  to  the  subjecL 

Betore  the  provisions  of  tlio  ticaly  of  lOBH  began  to  be  supplied  by  the  OovernnMot,  liM 
fihoshoiies  followed  uo  other  pursnita  or  occupation  but  that  of  the  chase,  by  whidi  tbej 
gained  subsistence.  The  furs  and  peltry  taken  by  Ibem  were  barlered  for  different  rant  w 
ornaments  aud  fancy  articles  of  druas.     In  manufactures  they  were  also  drfiuient  in  kmwl- 
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edge,  being  confined  to  willow-ware,  bead-work,  and  ImplementB  of  warfare,  consistiog  of 
the  bow,  arrow,  and  spear.  They  also  had  a  knowledge  of  making  a  very  good  article  of 
glae.  The  above  articles,  however,  jvere  only  made  by  them  in  quantities  sufficient  for  their 
own  nse,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

The  Indians  are  becoming  quite  industrious  in  looking  after  their  farms  and  stock.  Every 
family  has  now  one  or  more  head  of  cattle,  and  are  feeling  very  proud  of  them.  They  are 
learning  to  handle  their  stock  to  better  advantage  than  formerly,  this  being  the  first  season 
the  Indians  have  assumed  entire  control  of  their  herds,  of  which  they  now  possess  about 
1,400  head.  There  is  also  due  to  them  from  the  Government  two  installments  of  (5,000  each, 
or  a  total  of  $10,000,  payable  in  stock -cattle,  under  the  treaty  of  the  Hon.  F.  R.  Bruuot,  of 
September  26,  1872.  IT  he  above  stock-cattle  will  probably  be  delivered  during  the  next 
year.  The  Indians  do  not  sell, -trade  o£f,  or  kill  these  cattle,  but  are  saving  them  against 
the  time,  which  they  know  is  not  far  distant,  when  there  will  not  be  sufficient  game  in  the 
country  to  subsist  upon. 

The  Shoshones  are  perfectly  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  are  beginning  to  realize  the  great 
benefits  conferred  ui>on  them  by  the  Government  in  the  application  of  the  **  peace  policy." 
In  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  the  civilisation  o£  the  Shoshones  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact.  They  desire  to  have  schools  for  their  children,  more  houses  to  live  in,  wagons  and 
plows  for  their  ponies,  and  the  headmen  have  recently  been  considering  the  question  of  rais- 
ing fruit-trees  in  this  valley,  and  request  me  to  ask  the  honorable  commissioners  to  send 
them  **Bome  treas  to  try."  They  are  willing  to  work  for  these  things,  and  to  help  them- 
selves  all  that  they  can. 

But  it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  the  Shoshones  in  their  industrial  pursuits  to  increase 
the  employ^  force  at  this  agency.  The  complaint  is  frequent  that  they  have  no  one  to  show 
them  how  to  work,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  truth  ;  and  in  this  connection  I  desire  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  limited  number  of  employes  allowed  at  this 
agency.  By  article  10  of  the  treaty  of  1868,  ''The  United  States  agree  to  furnish  annually 
to  the  Indians,  the  physician,  teachers,  carpenter,  miller,  engineer,  farmer,  and  blacksmith, 
as  herein  contemplated,  and  that  such  appropriationn  shall  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  on 
the  estimates  of  tne  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  will  be  sufficient  to  employ  such  persons.** 
There  is  no  provision  made  in  said  treaty  to  employ  otht-r  help  at  the  agency  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing,  and  if  it  be  not  contemplated  that  the  above-named  treaty^em- 
ploy^  shall  do  and  perlbrm  other  work  than  that  indicated  by  the  treaty  named,  then  the 
practical  working  of  this  agency  is  overthrown,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  such 
le^slation  shall  be  had  as  will  enable  the  agent  of  the  Shoshones  to  retain  the  full  number 
of  employ^  named  in  said  treaty  each  year,  and  that  he  be  authorized  to  assign  said  em- 
ployes to  such  other  duties  about  the  agency  as  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Government 
and  of  this  tribe.  The  number  of  employ^  now  engaged  here  is  five,  namely :  blacksmith, 
carpenter,  farmer,  and  clerk,  and  also  one  assistant  butcher,  who  is  paid  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  beef-bides.  IJpon  these  I  must  depend  for  the  performance  of  all  neceHsary  work 
to  be  done  at  the  agency ;  and  under  the  present  law  of  issuing  rations,  so  much  of  their 
time  is  taken  up  with  that  as  to  leave  but  little  time  for  any  other  employment. 

The  faith  of  the  Shoshones  in  the  physician  and  medicines  provided  for  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  increasing,  and  their  conndence  in  the  sorcery  ana  incantations  practiced  by  the 
native  **  medicine  men  "  is  less  than  ever  before.  As  it  is  desirable  that  civilizing  influences 
should  be  extended  to  the  Shoshones  from  every  avaMable  quarter,  I  would  respectfully  rec- 
ommend that  a  hospital  be  provided  for  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick  of  the  tribe. 
It  is  not  possible  to  render  full  justice,  in  the  wav  of  medical  treatment,  in  any  other  way. 
The  hospital  should  be  located  midway  between  the  agency  and  the  Hot  Springs,  and  could 
be  erected  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $4,000. 

As  a  common  rule,  Indians  do  not  wear  the  citizen's  dress  because,  as  they  say,  it  is  not  as 
comfortable  nor  as  convenient  as  the  blanket,  dec.  Yet  most  of  the  Shoshones  who  receive 
clothing  from  the  Government  wear  them  when  large  enough.  But  they  do  not  get  enough 
to  do  them  for  a  year,  and  some  will  trade  them  on  for  a  trifle.  Under  the  present  mode  of 
issuing  a  year's  supply  of  clothing,  dec,  to  Indians,  it  has  a  tendency  to  and  does  make 
them  improvident.  If  the  annuities  sent  here  by  the  Government  for  the  Shoshones  were 
to  be  dealt  out  to  them,  say,  twice  a  year,  while  it  would  add  somewhat  to  the  duties  of  the 
agent,  it  would  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Indians. 

Several  horrible  Indian  massacres  occurred  during  the  year  near  the  northern  and  south- 
eastern line  of  this  reservation.  During  the  month  of  October  last,  while  the  Shoshones 
were  on  one  of  their  annual  hunts,  the  village  became  divided  ;  Washakie,  with  the  greater 
portion,  struck  across  the  country  from  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Shoshones  Mountains  to  the 
mouth  of  Owl  Creek,  on  Big  Wind  River;  the  smallest  party,  nnder  two  braves  named  Naa- 
kie  and  Ta-goon-dom,  started  for  the  river  above  the  mouth  of  Grey  Bull,  where,  having 
arrived,  the  prospect  of  a  successful  hunt  was  propitious.  Large  herds  of  buffalo  were 
everywhere  in  sight ;  but  the  next  morning  after  their  arrival  this  little  band,  comprising 
men,  women,  and  children,  werd  suddenly  attacked  by  Dull  Knife's  band  of  hostile  Chey- 
ennes,  numbering  about  400  warriors.  The  battle,  one  of  the  fiercest  ever  waged  on  these^ 
plains,  lasted  until  after  sundown,  when  the  hostiles  withdrew ;  and  the  Shoshones  found 
their  casualties  were,  one  man,  two  women,  and  two  children  killed  outright.    The  Chey- 
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ponoi,  it  was  Ihoiifihl.  Hlao  sulfered  severel]'.  bat  tlidir  1o«s  was  not  a«certamed.  Th«  wh 
bMtile  army,  in  &  few  Aajs  afterward,  struck  several  amall  parties  nf  miners  aod  trappGn  ill 
tlie  nioijiilnlQii  e&at  of  the  n^ncy,  whom  they  killed,  anit  drove  olT  their  «tock.  Eight  iiblt« 
men  tuj  J  five  ShoihoDps  an)  kiiDH-n  to  have  fallen  victimi  in  thi*  lenible  maancro.  Tlu 
bodies  of  all  those  murdered  peraoiu,  save  oae,  meo,  women,  and  children,  have  been  left  us- 
bnried  where  they  fell. 

During  the  year  nhisky  in  consiilerable  quantities  has  been  introdaced  upon  the  lewm' 
tion  by  parties  unknaivD  to  me ;  thus  far  one  case  has  been  proeecated,  which  reanlud  in 
the  ronviclion  of  the  offender,  who  fa  now  eervini;  a  two  years  sontcncd  in  the  peniteBliilj. 
In  regard  to  this  evil  I  have  to  say  tliat  wbero  Ihore  are  ao  many  persona  upon  the  leiervs' 
lion  without  aulhoriliTi  tl  U  toipoasible  foi  the  agent  to  detect  the  (rni'ty  parties, 

Ae  perhaps  may  be  well  known,  there  are  on  this  reservation  at  the  present  time  a  Dum- 
ber of  persona  located  upon  lands  prior  to  its  being  set  apart  aa  a  reaervation  in  Id6d.  Tli«a« 
ctaima  have  been  recognized  by  the  Government  oa  valid,  and  a  cammtaeion  appointed  in 
appraise  said  property  ;  bat  the  settlers  have  not  had  their  claims  liquidated,  and  theyslili 
remain,  eiten^inE  their  farma,  renewing  their  buildlDga,  and  from  time  to  time  other  mem- 
bers of  their  fAmiLies  have  joined  them,  until  no«  quite  a  settlement  of  whites  ore  near  Ibi 
agency.  The  Shoshonee  object  to  these  parsoua  remaining  here  :  they  look  upon  il,  ai 
justly,  I  think,  aa  an  infringement  on  theiT  righta  ;  theae  persona  alio  have  la^e  herdi  of 
stock  which  graze  on  the  Indians'  lands.  They  represent  that  these  people  ought  to  be  tiii 
for  their  claims  and  required  to  move  away.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  acliou  be  takcD 
to  correct  this  evil,  and  that  the  number  of  persona  upon  this  reaerration  be  redaced  to  Ihoig 
strictly  authorized  by  law  to  be  upon  Indian  reaervation.4. 

This  report  and  the  accompanyiufr  statiatics,  though  I  am  aorry  to  say  do  not  sboirthe 
progress  that  would  be  desirable,  are  aa  close  an  approiimaiion,  and  aa  near  the  tratli,  w  I 
am  able  to  make  them. 

Very  reapectfully,  your  obedient  serract, 

JAMES  I.  PATTEN, 
Vniltd  SuUt  India*  Agat. 

TheCoMHisain^Bii  or  INDIAN  Apfairs. 
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KEPOBT  OF  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  COMMISSION  TO  NEZ  PERCfi  INDIANS 
WASHINGTON  TERRITORY  AND  THE  NORTHWEST. 


Portland,  Oreo.,  December  1, 1876. 

Sir  :  The  special  commission  on  Indian  matters,  called  bj  telegprapbic  instrnctions  dated 
October  13,  1876,  to  rendezvons  at  Chicftfo,  111.,  met  at  the  Palmer  House  in  that  citj  on 
the  17th  of  that  month,  all  the  members  being  present  excepting  Bvt.  Col.  H.  Clay  Wood, 
assistant  adjutant-general.  United  States  Army,  who  was  in  Oregon. 

On  Wednesday,  the  18th,  the  commission  set  out  for  San  Francisco,  where  they  arrived 
the  25th.  At  that  place  we  received  your  full  instructions,  designating  the  undersigned, 
'*with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  members  of  a  commission  to  visit  the 
Nes  Perc^  and  other  roving  bands  of  Indians  in  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory, 
with  a  view  to  secure  their  settlement  upon  reservations  and  their  early  entrance  upon  a  civu- 
ized  life,**  and  to  perform  various  other  duties  therein  specified.  A  copy  of  said  instructiona 
is  herewith  attached,  marked  A. 

October  78  the  commission  left  by  steamer  for  Portland,  reaching  there  November  1 ,  where 
the  commission  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Mr.  Jerome  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  Stickney 
as  secretary.  Joined  by  Colonel  Wood  the  commission  left  Portland,  November  3,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  steamboat)  railroad,  and  stage,  to  Lapwai  (Nez  Perc6)  Indian  agency,  370  miles 
from  Portland,  reaching  there  Tuesday  night,  November  7. 

MEETING  AT  LAPWAI. 

Information  oi  the  assembling  of  the  commission  at  Lapwai,  Idaho,  on  or  about  Novenft- 
ber  8,  had  been  seasonably  forwarded  to  Agent  Monteith,  at  Lapwai,  with  instructions  to 
lose  no  time  in  sending  for  the  non-treaty  Nez  Perc6  Indians,  and  especially  for  Joseph  and 
his  band,  to  be  there  at  that  time.  A  large  number  of  treaty  Indians  had  already  arrived 
from  Kamiah  and  other  points,  but  no  reliable  tidings  had  been  received  from  Joseph.  Tho 
commission  busied  itself  with  an  examination  of  the  agency — of  the  improved  and  unim- 
proved farming-lauds  in  the  vallevs  of  the  Lapwai  and  Sweetwater  Rivers ;  questions  of 
encroachment  on  the  reservation  oy  white  settlers ;  obligations  of  the  Government  under 
the  treaties  not  yet  discharged,  as  also  in  long  conference  with  the  friendly  or  treaty 
Indians — until  November  llth,  when  it  was  announced  that  Joseph  and  his  handbag 
camped  on  the  reservation  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  the  ageucy.  A  call  upon  him  by 
the  chairman  of  the  commission,  accompanied  by  Agent  Monteith  and  interpreter,  James 
Reuben,  a  Nez  Perc^,  developed  the  fact  that  he  had  come  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  band,  by  easy  stages,  and  that  his  business,  even  now,  did  not  demand  haste.  An  ap* 
pointment  was  finally  secured  for  a  council  to  be  convened  in  the  church  at  Lapwai,  near 
the  agency,  on  Monday,  November  13,  1876,  at  12  m.,  nearly  a  week  after  the  arrival  of 
the  commissioners. 

A  few  moments  before  the  appointed  hour  the  head  of  his  well-mounted  column  was  seen 
from  the  agency  turning  a  point  in  the  road.  With  military  precision  and  order  it  massed 
itself  in  front  of,  but  at  considerable  distance  from,  the  cburcn.  As  he  entered  the  church 
with  bis  band  it  was  evident  that  their  ranks  were  considerably  swelled  by  the  addition  of 
other  prominent  non-treaty  Indians,  as  also  by  some  malcontents  among  those  who  ac- 
knowledged themselves  bound  by  the  treaties.  The  commission  occupied  the  platform  of 
the  church.  Joseph  and  his  baud,  sixty  or  seventy  in  number,  (including  malcontents,) 
at\er  an  exchange  of  salutations  by  himself  and  a  few  of  his  headmen  with  the  commission, 
took  Meats  upon  our  left,  the  treaty-Indians  filling  the  right  and  center  of  the  house. 

Brief  personal  introductions  by  General  Howard  followed,  who  also  made  to  Joseph  » 
plain  and  concise  statement  of  the  peaceful  errands  and  objects  of  the  commission. 

From  the  first  it  was  apparent  that  Joseph  was  in  no  haste.  Never  was  the  policy  of 
masterly  inactivity  more  fully  inaugurated.  He  answered  every  salutation,  compliment, 
and  expression  of  good-will,  in  kind,  and  duplicated  the  quantity.  An  alertness  and  dexterity 
in  intellectual  fencing  was  exhibited  by  him  that  was  quite  remarkable. 

He  is  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  manhood ;  six  feet  tall,  straight,  well  formed,  and  muscular: 
his  forehead  is  broad,  bis  perceptive  faculties  large,  his  head  well  formed,  bis  voice  musical 
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sad  sjDipatbetic,  and  hU  eKpreflsiou  ilsosllj  CAlm  and  sedale.  wtinii  animUed  markeit  vi4 
niftgneiic.  His  younger  broihet,  in  whoite  Hbilily  he  evidently  outidea — palliu^  liim  for- 
wrud  mncb  of  tbe  flme  Aa  bin  advocate — is  two  inches  taller  tUaii  hiiDBelt',  tiquslly  well 
formed,  quite  as  nnlmated,  and  perbapi  more  impOBBioued  in  spvci'li,  tbaagb  pouibly  iufe- 
rior  in  judgment. 

Wbeu,  in  answer  to  sug(restioii»  ind  general  inquiry,  no  (trf'-iauce  wm  stalj^d  the  com- 
miseioD  plied  bim  wllb  qiicetioiia  toncbinK  hie  occofiiunnl  ucvupatlon  o(  Wnlluwa  Vallojr'  "^ 
the  irrilfltions  and  disturbaticea  conaequeut  Iboteon  ivitb  the  white  Brltlers,  he  snuwereJ,  be 
had  not  come  to  Ulk  nhottt  land,  and  added  that  thcie  wbil«  ietllere  hwl  first  informed  him 
of  tbo  sppoiDtmnnt  of  <hl»  commiaslon,  cxproHiag  Ihdr  belief  that  on  lu  aaMmblmg  all 
tbete  troubles  tionld  be  settled,  and  they  (the  wbltea)  would  retire  from  thevallejt.  In  ihii. 
and  the  following  iulerviewa,  Hbicb  were  long  drawn  out,  one  of  them  conliuuiuii;  into  tb« 
night,  Joseph  Diaintained  hla  rlf-ht  to  Wallow n  Valley,  including,  as  we  undentooJ,  the 
tract  of  country  eel  apart  as  ■  resetTation  for  him  nod  bia  band,  by  Giecnlive  orfer  dated 
June  16,  1H73,  and  shown  in  drawing  oecompan.vlne  ihia  renorl,  marked  B,  and  also  extend- 
ing lo  and  iDClndiog  Imiiaba  Valley,  where  bo  nnd  his  band  apeiid  moiit  vf  thptr  time.  As 
Joseph  did  not  move  upon  and  occupy  Ibis  leaervalion,  auid  ordrr  was  revoked  June  10. 
,.  jjjj^  ji^^j  enibraccB  a  territory  equal  to  1.425  tqiiaro  miles,  and  is  laigwr  than  lb* 
•        Xaswiuto  '  ■■        ■'      ■■        '     -^ 


I.    Joseph,  OS  win  bo  aeeu.  doea  not  base  hia  claim  of  right  upon  the 

The  commission  anawoted  that  a  part  of  the  valley  bad  olreadj  been  aurveycd  and  opened 
setlleuient:  that  If,  by  some  arrangement,  the  while  settlers  !u  tbe  valley  could  be  induoed 
leave  il,  others  would  come ;  that  the  Stale  of  Oregon,  in  whoso  lorritoty  the  valley  is 


located,  is  inviting  the  while  race  from  the  fonr  comers  of  the  earth  to  come  in  and  cecum 
its  hills  and  valleys,  and  would  not  be  long  willing  so  large  a  territory  should  be  leE^  to  Uii 
B  (and  that  hot  oceasional}  nse  of  so  stnall  a  baud :   mid  If  it  were,  could  haidlj 


prevent  tho  permanent  setilemcnt  of  such  immenav  tracts  of  laud  whiuh  he  and  hi*  band 
noiely  visit  for  a  brief  seaoun  annnnlly  for  hunting  iind  tisbing ;  and  that  to  the  conflicw 
which  may  arise  in  the  future,  Di  in  the  post,  between  bini  and  tho  whites,  the  Fretident 
tniebt  not  bo  able  to  justify  or  defend  him. 

As  ngainat  hbi  claim  of  right  to  Ibe  valley,  the  conimission  staled  that  nuder  the  law  of 
nationa  the  title  of  our  government  to  thia  whole  conntry,  drained  by  the  Colombia,  by 
Tight  of  discovery  and  ocropBllon,  had  been  admitted  by  other  great  natianK ;  that  ootwitb- 
■lAndlng  this,  the  g<neniinent  hod  always  sought  to  ex^DBuiih  tbe  Indiana'  potseMOry  Mil*, 
whatever  thai  may  be ;  that  in  respect  to  Ihia  Wallowa  Valley,  the  President  claimed  thai 
he  extinguished  the  Indiim  title  to  it  by  the  tri'itty  of  1^63,  which  bore  tbe  signatures  of  a 
majority  of  their  chiefs  and  headmen ;  but  in  a  spirit  of  geiieroaily  he  wan  diiipoaed.  rather 
than  presn  his  rights  to  iaaue,  lo  treat  for  an  ailjualmcut  of  pieaeul  dilTeronuce ;  that  owing 
to  the  culdneSB  of  the  climate  the  WbIIowh  Valley  ia  not  a  aiiitnble  lucntiun  for  au  ludiau 
reservation,  and  is  now  is  part  settled  by  white  squatters  for  graiing  purposes.  Ills  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of^  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  Indians  wonla  Iberefurs  b»  oodei 
thejurisdiction  of  the  State  and  local  taws.  As  a  general  proposition,  Indiana  do  not  receive, 
at  least  from  tbe  local  officlalsand  State  courts,  the  protection  contemplated  by  the  laws,  and 
accorded  to  Ihe  whiles.  Tbe  Slate  of  Oregon  could  not  probably  be  induced  to  cede  the 
jnrisdictiou  of  tbe  valley  to  the  United  Slates  for  an  Indian  rt'servaiion.  Conaequeutly, 
we  suggested  a  willingness  to  set  apart  suitable  lands  for  tillage  and  paatnte  fUt  himself  and 
his  hand  npon  Ibe  present  reservation:  to  aid  bim  in  the  erection  of  bousea,  in  frncing  their 
land,  in  procuring  farming  implements  and  other  helps  to  peaceful  industries,  and  to  nabits 
of  life  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  together  with  the  privilejjes  now  enjoyed  by  the 
treaty-Indians ;  and  to  secure  such  rights  and  privileges  for  Sailing  and  hunting  as  would  be 
consistent  with  a  settled  pastoral,  rather  than  a  nomadic  life. 

The  reply  to  all  such  snggeslions,  seriously  made  and  oil  repeated  both  by  Joseph  aad 
his  brother,  was  to  tbe  efiect  Ihal  the  '■Creative  Power,"  when  he  modo  the  earth,  made  no 
marks,  no  lines  of  division  or  separation  upon  it,  and  thai  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  as 
then  made.  The  earth  was  his  mother.  He  waa  made  of  the  earth  and  grew  np  on  its 
bosom.  The  earth,  aa  his  mother  and  imrse,  was  aacrcd  to  bia  affeclioua,  too  sacriid  to  be 
Talued  by  or  sold  for  silver  and  gold.  He  could  not  consent  to  sever  bis  aSectiona  from  the 
land  that  bore  him.  lie  was  content  to  live  upon  snch  fruits  as  the  "Creative  Power" 
placed  within  and  upon  it,  and  unwilling  to  barter  these  and  his  free  habits  away  for  lb* 
new  modes  of  life  proposed  by  Ua.  Moreover,  tbe  earth  carried  chieftainship,  {which  the 
interpreter  explained  to  mean  law,  authority,  ureontrot,)  and  therefore  to  part  with  the  earth 
would  be  to  part  with  himself  or  with  his  self-control,  lie  aslied  nothing  of  the  Preaideot. 
He  was  able  to  taiie  care  of  himself.  He  did  not  desire  Wallowa  Valley  as  a  reservation, 
for  that  would  aubjecl  bim  and  bia  band  to  Ihe  will  of  and  dependence  on  another,  and  to 
laws  not  of  their  own  making.  He  was  disponed  (o  live  peaceably.  He  and  his  band  bod 
Buffered  wrong  rather  than  do  wrong.  One  of  their  number  was  wickedly  slain  by  a  wbils 
man  during  ihe  laal  aummer,  but  lie  would  not  avenge  bis  death.  But  unavenged  by  bin, 
the  voice  ot  that  brother's  blood,  ssnclifying  tbe  ground,  would  call  the  dust  of  their  talher* 
back  lo  life,  to  people  the  laud  in  protest  of  this  great  wrong. 
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The  serious  and  feelinp^  manner  in  which  he  uttered  these  sentiments  was  impressive.  He 
was  admonished  that  in  taking  this  position  he  placed  himself  in  antagonism  to  the  President, 
-whose  government  extended  from  ocean  to  ocean ;  that  if  he  held  to  this  position,  sooner 
or  later  there  would  come  an  issue,  and  when  it  came,  as  the  weaker  party,  he  and  his  band 
would  go  to  the  wall;  that  the  President  was  not  disposed  to  deprive  him  of  any  just  right 
or  govern  him  by  his  individual  will,  but  merely  subject  him  to  the  same  just  and  equal 
laws  by  which  he  himself  as  well  as  all  his  people  were  ruled. 

We  pointed  him  to  the  fact  that  the  wild,  nomadic  habita  of  the  Indians  cut  o£f  most  of 
their  offspring  in  infancy  and  many  of  their  aged  before  their  time;  that  warm,  permanent 
homes,  comfortable  clothing,  and  better  food,  made  sure  at  regular  seasons,  would  as  certainly 
promote  happiness  as  they  would  longevity.^ 

He  and  his  baod  have  fallen  under  the* influence  of  the  "dreamers,*'  (Smohollah,)  a 
modem  spiritualistic  mysticism,  known  of  late  among  the  Indians  of  this  region,  and  repre- 
sented in  his  baud  by  his  ** medicine-man**  or  magician,  who  is  understood  to  have  great 
power  over  him  and  -the  whole  band.  We  had  waited  long  for  his  coming,  as  we  thought 
very  needlessly,  and  did  not  think  it  best  to  wait  longer,  with  hope  of  shaking  his  resolve, 
buttressed,  as  we  knew  it  to  be,  in  a  new-fangled  religious  delusion  and  kept  alive  by  a  kind 
of  wizard,  who  allowed  no  word  to  enter  his  ear  except  also  strained  through  his  own. 

We  thought  it  best  to  close  the  conference,  after  reading  him  a  formal  proposition,  as 
recorded  on  pi^e  37  of  our  proceedings,  marked  C,  hereto  attached,  and  leave  him  to  his 
reflections,  with  the  request  that  if  he  came  to  a  better  mind  he  commuuicate  with  the  ageuL 
(See  proposition.) 

CAUSE    OF    TROUBLE    WITH   THE    NON-TRBATT   INDIANS,    INCLUDINO    JOSEPH    AND    HIS 

'     '  FOLLOWERS. 

The  dreamers,  among  other  pernicious  doctrines,  teach  that  the  earth  being  created  by 
God  complete,  should  not  be  disturbed  by  man,  and  that  any  cultivation  of  the  soil  or  other 
improvements  to  interfere  with  its  natural  productions,  any  voluntary  submission  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  government,  any  improvement  in  the  way  of  schools,  churches,  &.o,,  are  crimes 
from  which  they  shrink.  This  fanaticbm  is  kept  alive  bv  the  superstitions  of  these  **  dream- 
ers,*' who  industriously  teach  that,  if  they  conunue  steadfast  in  their  present  belief,  a  leader 
will  be  raised  up  in  the  East  who  will  restore  all  the  dead  Indians  to  life,  who  will  unite 
with  them  in  expelling  the  whites  from  their  country,  when  they  will  again  enter  upon  and 
repossess  the  lands  oi  their  ancestors. 

Influenced  by  such  belief,  Joseph  and  his  band  firmly  declined  to  enter  into  any  negoti- 
ations or  make  anv  arrangement  that  looked  to  a  final  settlement  of  the  questions  pending 
between  him  and  the  government. 

While  the  commission  give  all  due  weight  to  the  precedents  and  Authorities  in  the  govern- 
ment's dealings  with  Indians,  and  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  jrecognize  an  uodefined  right  of  occupancy  by  Indians  to  large  sections  of  the 
country,  as  fully  set  forth  in  Colonel  Wood's  report,  (copy  on  file  in  the  department,)  yet  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  these  Indians  do  not  claim  simply  this,  but  set  up  an  absolute  title  to 
the  lands,  an  absolute  and  independent  sovereignty,  and  refuse  even  to  be  limited  in  their 
claim  and  control ;  necessity,  humanity,  and  good  sense  constrain  the  government  to  set 
metes  and  bounds  and  give  regulations  to  these  non-treaty  Indians. 

Certainly  the  fact  that  Joseph's  father,  chief  of  this  same  band,  joined  in  the  treaty  of 
1855,  Implied  a  surrender  of  any  specific  rights  to  any  particular  portion  of  the  whole  reserve, 
which  includes  the  Wallowa  Valley,  only  retaining  an  undivided  interest.  This  fact  ren- 
ders the  present  Joseph's  specific  claim  to  even  the  right  of  occupancy  still  more  uncertain, 
and  if  the  principle  usually  applied  by  the  government  of  holding  that  the  Indians  with 
whom  they  have  treaties  are  bound  by  majorities  is  here  applied,  Joseph  should  be  required 
•to  live  within  the  limits  of  the  present  reservation. 

We  therefore  recommend. 

First.  That  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  what  is  known  as  the  ''dreamer"  belief  be 
required  to  return  to  the  agencies  where  they  belong  forthwith,  and  in  case  of  refusal  that 
-they  be  removed  from  further  contact  with  the  roaming  Indians  by  immediate  transportation 
to  the  Indian  Territory. 

There  is  at  least  one  such  '* dreamer'*  with  Joseph's  band,  to  whom  reference  has  been 
previously  made  in  this  report. 

Second.  With  this  pregnant  cause  of  trouble  thus  removed,  so  long  as  Joseph  and  his 
band  remain  in  the  Im-na-ha  Valley,  and  visit  the  Wallowa  Valley  for  hunting,  fishing,  and 
grazing  for  only  a  short  time  in  each  year,  we  recommend  a  speedy  military  occupancy  of 
the  valley  bv  an  adequate  force  to  prevent  a  recurrrenoe  of  past  difficulties  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians.  Meanwhile  the  agent  of  the  Nez  Perces  should  continue  his  efforts 
-to  settle  these  Indians  in  severalty  upon  the  lands  of  the  reservation  that  are  still  vacant. 

Third.  Unless  they  should  conclude  to  settle  quietly,  as  above  indicated,  within  a  reason* 
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kbie  time  in  the  jadgment  of  the  depirtmpat,  lUey  should  then  be  placed  by  force  apon  tbs 
Vex  Pticb  reserratioD,  and.  in  satiiiraclLoii  of  any  passible  rights  of  occupancy  wbicb  Ihvy 
may  bave,  the  same  aid  and  allotmeuts  of  land  granted  to  tlie  treaty  Nex  Percys  should  Im 
extended  to  Ibem  on  the  reservation. 

Fonrth.  If  these  Indiaas  overrun  land  belonging  to  the  whites  and  «iniuiit  depredations 
npoa  their  property,  disturb  the  peace  by  threats  or  otherwise,  or  commit  any  other  overt  act 
of  hostility,  we  Tecommead  the  employment  of  sufficient  force  to  bring  them  iulo  sabjecdoa, 
and  to  place  them  upon  the  Nex  Perc6  reservation. 

The  Indian  agent  at  Lspwai  should  be  fully  instrncted  to  carry  into  execution  those  tug- 
gestions,  relying  at  all  times  upon  the  departmeut  commander  for  aid  when  necmnTj. 

Fifth.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  similar  policy  toward  the  other  nun-treaty  Indian* 
oF  the  Yaknma.  Umatilla,  and  Nez  Ferc6  agencies,  including  other  Indians  who  hare  wan- 
dered  from  their  Teservations,  and  fur  this  purpose  the  agents  baring  Ihc  csmof  tbeae  reaerva- 
tions  should  be  directed  to  take  similar  action  to  that  recommended  for  the  Mei  Perce  agenL 

Hos-roMrLiASfE  bv  the  ooversmkst  with  its  theatv  oBUiiATiojia. 


K  held  with  the  agent  and  treaty  ludians,  for  the  pnrpose  o(ai 
ing  whether  there  were  Buffi<:ient  unoccupied  tillable  lauds  for  Joseph's  band  on  the  reaerva- 
tion,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  securing  their  co-operation  to  aid  ua  in  inducing  Joseph 
to  come  upon  the  reservation,  facts  were  brought  to  our  atteatiou  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  fuMU  its  treaty  stipulations  with  theite  Indians.  The  commiaaion  ther«- 
fore  deem  it  their  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  this  subject. 

First.  Article  2  of  the  treaty  of  June  9,  1863,  provides  that  no  white  mau,  excepting  such 
u  may  be  employed  by  the  Indian  Departuienl,  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  upon  th» 
leservatioD,  without  permission  of  the  tribe  and  (he  superintend  en  (  and  agent. 

By  refurenco  to  page  3  of  our  proceedings  at  Lapwai,  hereto  appended,  will  be  found  the 
Btatementof  Mr.  J.  B.  Monteith,  tho  United  States  ludiati  agent,  tu  the  effi^ict  that  W.  0. 
Langford  asserts  a  claim  to  t>4(l  acres,  covering  that  at  present  occupied  by  the  agency. 

Fiiioy  claims  and  occupies  as  much  mure. 

Colwell  claims  and  occupies  about  seventy-live  acres. 

p.  B.  Randall  chkims  50  acres. 
I  clearly  the  duty  of  th 
I  from  the  reservation, 
distrust  of  the  lodians  iu  the  good  faith  of  the  govcrnmont. 

By  reference  Iu  page  >i  of  proceediugs.  C,  hereto  appended,  it  will  apppiir  the  commisBlon 
adopted  a  resolution  rGCO!iiiiii?n<liDg  ibe  agent  to  revoke  the  license  givoti  Kniidall  by  Jiuiies 
O'Noil,  a  fomifir  aeeiit,  for  tho  locjiliuii  ofn  stago-ntiilion  on  [lie  rusetvatiun,  and  take  pos- 
■euion  of  the  land.  This  recommendation  was  deemed  proper,  inosmacb  aa  the  slAlion 
ha*  been  abandoned  for  more  than  a  year,  there  being  do  further  use  for  it,  and  tbe  lands 
were  wanted  for.tbe  use  of  the  iDitians. 

Second.  Article  3,  of  the  same  treaty  of  1663,  provides  for  the  survey  of  ttw  land  auitable 
for  cultivation  into  lot«  of  twenty  acres  each. 

While  a  survey  is  reported  by  the  ageut  to  have  been  early  made,  no  measiiree  were  then 
or  have  been  since  taken  to  adjast  farm  limits  to  the  lines  of  the  surveyed  lota.  ^ 

Third.  Rules  and  regalalioas  for  contiauing  tbe  possession  of  these  Iota  and  the  improve- 
ments thereon  in  the  families  of  deceased  ladians  have  not  been  prescribed ,  as  required  by    f 
the  treaty. 

Fourth.  It  is  alio  provided  that  certificates  (or  deeds)  for  such  tracts  abnil  be  issued  to 
individnal  Indians. 

The  failure  of  the  Oovemmenl  to  comply  with  this  import«nt-provisiDn  of  tbe  tr«»ty 
causes  much  uneasiness  among  tbe  Indians,  who  are  little  inclined  to  spend  their  labor  aad 
means  in  improving  ground  held  by  the  nncertain  tenure  of  the  pleasure  of  an  ageot. 

Fifth.  Article  7  of  the  treaty  provides  for  a  pavment  of  |l,i>t>5  in  gold  cob  to  them  for 
iervices  and  hones  fomished  the  Oregon  mounted  voluateers  in  Uarcli,  1836. 

It  is  aaseiled  by  the  Indians  that  Ihia  provisiou  of  the  treaty  has  hitherto  been  dlaregMded 
by  the  Government. 

The  commission  would  emphasize  the  opinion  that  every  oonsideration  of  JTutioe  and  equity 
as  wall  as  expediency,  demands  from  the  Government  a  faithful  aod  literal  compliance  wllli 
k11  its  treaty  obligatioos  toward  the  IndioDs.  &  failure  to  do  this  is  looked  upon  as  bad  faith, 
and  can  be  productive  of  only  bad  results. 

COMSOLIDATIUH  OF  AGEHCieS. 

The  commission  is  instructed  "to  take  into  consideration  tbe  subject  of  reducing  by  eon* 
folidalion  the  number  of  reservUions  ix>  the  Territories  visited,  and,  if  such  a  coarse  shall 
be  deemed  advisable,  to  make  reunimendaUon  as  to  the  locatlan  of  the  eonsolidMed  ageoa** 
•ud  the  methods  to  be  pursued  to  spcnre  snch  consolidaton." 

Owing  to  tbe  lateness  of  the  seaspu  and  the  delays  attendiiig  onr  inlerviews  with  Joseph 
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and  his  band,  we  have  been  able  to  visit  onlj  the  Umatilla,  Yakama,  Kez  Perc6,  Payallup, 
and  Neah  Baj  reservations.  From  these  comparatively  limited  means  of  information  we 
have  collated  mnch  asefal  knowledge. 

All  the  Indians  in  Ore^n  and  the  Territories  of  Washinffton  and  Idaho  coald  be  well, 
accommodated  with  snfficient  arable  land,  suitable  in  soil  snu  climate  for  comfortable  homes, 
upon  the  Nez  Percd  ana  Yakama  reservations  alone.    Here  they  wonld  also  find  ample 
pastare-lands  for  all  their  herds,  supplies  of  pine,  fir,  and  other  timber  suitable  for  building, 
fencing,  and  fuel,  streams  filled  witn  fish,  and  mountains  teeming  with  game. 

Upon  the  Nez  Perc6  reservation  at  Lapwai  is  one  saw-mill  and  one  grist-mill,  and  the 
same  at  Kamiah    At  Yakama  are  two  saw-mills  and  one  grist  mill.    These  mills  have 
abundant  capslbity  to  saw  the  lumber  and  g^ind  the  grain  for  all  the  Indians  in  the  said 
State  and  Territories,  nor  need  any  additional  expense  be  incurred  for  the  construction  of 
agency  buildings. 

In  view  of  these  important  facts,  we  earnestly  recommend  that  a  system  of  reducing  the 
existing  number  of  agencies  be  entered  upon  at  once,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  effected 
without  violation  of  existing  treaties,  believing  such  action  would  not  only  result  in  a  large 
saving  to  the  Gk>vemment,  but  in  promoting  the  true  and  highest  interests  of  the  Indiat^. 
For  in  the  interest  of  the  Indian,  in  order  to  change  his  habits  of  life  and  render  him  speedily 
self-supporting,  there  is  required,  as  Agent  Wilbur  well  says,  **  patient  and  constant  perse* 
verance,  instructing,  correcting,  and  reproving.  This  needs  to  be  done  everywhere — from 
house  to  house,  from  camp  to  camp,  on  the  mountains,  at  their  fisheries,  on  the  week-day  and 
on  the  Sabbath.    They  are  grown-up  children,  and  must  be  personally  educated  to  work.*' 

Such  tutelage  cannot  be  accomplished  by  allowing  the  Indians  to  be  scattered  without 
governmental  direction  and  aid,  as  will  be  the  case  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  treaties, 
or  to  roam  at  will,  as  thoupands  are  doing  in  the  valley  of  tne  Columbia  to-day.  The  gov- 
ernment should,  in  our  judgment,  assume  and  exercise  a  plain  duty,  viz,  treat  the  Indians  as 
its  wards,  and  exercise  over  them  the  necessary  and  wholesome  authority. 

It  is  evident  this  object  can  best  be  accomplished  by  judicious  consolidation.  The  lands 
thus  vacated,  after  being  appraised  by  parties  unbiased  by  local  sympathy  or  prejudice, 
could  be  placed  in  the  market  a*  fair  prices,  and  a  fund  accumulated,  the  income  of  which 
would  supply  the  Indians  not  only  with  means  of  inprovement,  but  also  with  farming- 
implements  and  breeding-stock,  as  well  as  domestic  comforts,  and  in  various  ways  contribut- 
ing to  their  proper  establishment  in  their  new  homes.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Umatilla 
reservation.  Its  improvements  in  agency  buildings  do^ot  exceed  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
or  at  most  two  thousand  dollars,  in  value,  the  whole  vast  tract  of  valuable  land  being 
suffered  to  lie  waste,  occupied  by  a  mere  handful  of  Indians  who  are  incapable  of  developing 
its  rich  treasures,  all  ready  to  reward  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  farmer.  Its  location  is  in 
the  most  productive  region  of  Eastern  Oregon,  surrounded  by  thrifty  farmers,  and  embrac- 
ing from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  the  best  quality  of  land,  valued 
at  not  less  than  ten  dollars  per  acre.  Its  extensive  tracts  of  timber-land  are  equally  if  not 
more  valuable,  and  would  be  eagerly  purchased  if  opened  to  settlement.  Besides,  there  are 
upon  this  reservation  pasture-lands  almost  without  limit,  and  water-power  furnished  by  the 
Umatilla  River  of  great  value.  While  it  is  believed  this  reservation  is  but  a  sample  of 
others  which  offer  equally  stroog  inducements  both  to  the  government  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians  for  consolidation,  it  is  also  true  that  some  of  them  are  almost  worthless  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  have  been  set  apart,  and  should,  for  that  reason,  be  abandoned.  The 
Indian  will  never  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  husbandry,  and  become  independent 
and  self-sustaining,  without  the  advantages  of  good  soil  and  other  appliances  deemed  essen- 
tial for  successful  farming. 

Owing  to  the  differences  in  religion,  it  will  probably  conduce  to  harmony  and  success  to 
consolidate  so  as  to  keep  the  Roman  Catholics  anl  Protestaots  separate,  as  is  now  the  case, 
and  considering  the  difference  of  character,  caused  by  the  difference  of  occupation,  of  the 
Indians  on  and  near  Puget  Sound  from  those  in  the  interior,  it  will  probably  be  best  to 
reduce  these  to  two  reservations,  one  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Protestant,  thus  keeping  the 
Sound  Indians  where  they  can  pursue  their  present  mode  of  liviog,  viz,  working  for  lumber- 
men and  fishing.  The  Indians  of  a  few  reservations,  on  and  near  the  mainland,  for  example 
Puvallup,  Chehalis,  S*Kokomish,  &c.,  might  be  taken  to  the  Yakama,  and  become  farmers 
ana  stock-raisers. 

While  the  commission  is  clear  in  recommending  and  urging  the  policy  of  coufolidation,  it  is 
well  aware  that  the  detail  necessarily  accompanving  its  execution  is  complicated,  requ  ring  the 
utmost  skill  and  time  for  its  success.  The  scheme  would  doubtless  be  attended  with  some 
difficulties,  but  it  its  believed  none  of  a  serious  nature  would  be  encountered. 

No  one  should  be  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  so  important  an  undertaking  who  has 
not  had  experience  and  knowledge  of  Indian  chiracter  and  habits,  and  whose  antecedents 
of  life  do  not  signally  qualify  him  for  so  delicate  and  arduous  a  service.  When  the  right 
person  is  found  h»  should  hive  large  discretion,  full  confidence  of  the  alministration,  with 
liberty  to  invoke  the  aid,  not  only  of  the  Indian  agents,  but  of  the  military  authority  if 
necessary. 

The  commission  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  refrain  from  further  details  in  its  recommen- 
dations on  tbis  point,  believiug  that  Congress  will,  in  its  wisdom,  so  legislate  that  the  details 
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is  executing  Hi  laws  would  be  liircely  Mi  to  the  kaowledco  and  experience  of  Ihe  drpurt- 
mwil.  Thi-y  ate,  howevor,  jiiBiiiiBd,  from  tlie  inforiiiMlon  they  now  have,  in  declaring  ihelt 
dsi-idcd  opinion,  that  it  U  lor  Ihe  intoresi  of  the  gorernmeut  and  the  ludiaiu  lo  reduce  the 
fourteen  BgrenciEB  within  Iha  limllsof  Ibe  present  Department  of  the  Columbia  lofire.  two  on 
Puget  Sound,  and  one  other  in  Wmhlneion  Territory,  ono  in  Oregon,  and  one  in  Idaho, 
nith  the  nndetitandiuK  tbnt  capable  beads  of  famllien  should  have  the  privilege  of  ivmaining 
where  ihey  are  and  takiui;  np  landi  in  aeTeralty,  in  reasonable  quBulilies  and  under  limita- 
tiona  as  to  its  aUenatiou  [o  be  prescribed  by  law. 


,  if  practicable,  to  vUlt  the  Cmur  d'Alftoea  in  Sotthem  Idaho'_ 
the  Spokanee,  I  end  d'Oreilles  and  Kootonays,  also  the  Cnlville  Indians,  with  a  view  of  set' 
lling  certain  difliciiEtieB  that  have  arisen  from  their  not  being  on  the  lands  set  apart  for  Ihein' 
«r  upon  lands  to  which  they  have  a  title.  The  commission  found  it  imposiible  to  visit  tbesa 
tribes  of  Indians  owing  to  the  lateness  in  the  season  when  they  reached  Washington  Terri- 
tory. We  should  have  been  detained  in  the  Colville  country  for  Ihe  winter,  had  we  under- 
taken to  go  there  an  late  as  November,  and  remafn  long  enough  to  visit  the  diSerenl  Uibei 
that  are  very  much  scattered  and  examine  into  the  ijoestiona  at  issue. 

With  reference  to  the  Colville  Indians,  Ut.  Oopenheimer,  a  citi»n  who  baa  larg«  inter- 
eslB  in  Colville.  baving  recently  relurned  Irom  the  Colville  Vul ley  lo  Portland,  Oreg  .  makes 
a  slatemenl  in  behalf  of  the  citizens,  afld  accompanies  it  with  a  map.  We  inclo.ie  (he  stale- 
meol  and  a  copy  of  his  map.  While  the  commission  beliere  tbnt  these  Indiaas  could  prop- 
erly be  embraced  within  some  present  reservation,  and  would  not  encourage  the  hope  of  a 

new  regeivaliou  Inr  Ihem.  they  are  not,  of  conrse,  prepared  yet  to  make  specific  it' ' 

ations,  because  of  I  heir  inability  lo  visit  the  localities  mentioned. 
COKCBBNING  UNITED  STATK3  LAW. 

Our  in 


ity,  and  prouiplitude  in  Ihe  oxecutlon  of  Unit^  States  liir  both  for  lehUii  and  ludiaiu  (in 
that  part  of  the  country)  who  are  bronglit  in  contact  with  Bach  other," 

On  the  Yaknma  reservatiou  the  nj^ni  liai  boon  appointed  by  Ihe  district  conrl  a  Judicial 
officer,  i.  t,,  a  United  States  eommisaionor.  He  declares  that  this  arrnngemFn  t,  nilb  hii 
added  authority  as  agent,  enables  him  lo  meet  all  possible  casea  of  violnlioa  of  law,  and 
aecures  Ihe  certainty,  uniformity.  Aid  promptitude  of  eiecnlion  of  the  laws. 


e  the  Indian  ngent  is  not  also  a  judicial  officer,  (.  c,  a  United  States 

us  CU9PS  a^i^!P  where  Iniiaiis  sutler  remodiless  wrongn  at  the  hiiuds  of  desiieradoM. 

and  alio  whites  at  the  hand*  of  bad  Indians,  for  which  there  is  at  present  no  available  relief. 


This  whole  subject  needs  carefnl  consideration  by  the  law. officers  of  the  government,  that 
the  needed  legislation  may  be  recommended.  Certainly,  if  the  reservation  system  be  con- 
tinned,  the  United  States  coorta  could  be  clothed  with  jurisdiction,' if  they  do  not  now  have 
it,  for  all  Indians  belonging  to  a  reservation,  and  a  resident  commissioner  conid  be  provided 
to  meet  cases  that  would  arise  between  Indians  and  whites,  between  Indians  themselves,  or 
between  whites  themselves,  in  matters  conccrniug  the  reservation. 

In  this  connection,  we  earnestly  recommend  that,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Indians 
to  a  personal  responsibility  and  making  Ibem  amenable  to  the  civil  law,  the  necessary  steps 
be  taken  to  break  up  Ihe  tribal  relations  now  existing,  and  that  the  practice  of  paying  cbiefl 
on  reservations  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  lien  of  iLe  latter  expenditure  the  same  appropriation  could  be  osed  with  greater  ad 
vaolnge  in  payment  of  a  police  force,  to  be  organised  Irom  the  best  behaved  of  the  Indians. 
The  effect  of  such  service  aud  discipline  would  be  wholesome,  and  productive  of  good 
results  to  all  concerned. 

nECAPITULATlON. 

is  submitted  : 
leaders  and  teacbeta  known  ai  ''  dreamera  "  belonging  to  non-treaty  and 
roaming  Indians  (there  being  at  least  oue  with  Joseph's  band)  be  required  to  go  Upon  Ihdl 
own  reservations.     In  case  of  refusal,  that  they  be  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

Second.  So  long  as  Joseph  aud  his  band  remain  in  the  Im-na-ha  Valley  and  visit  the 
Wallowa  Valley  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  grazing  a  part  of  each  year,  that  there  be  a  speedy 
military  occupation  of  Wallowa  Valley,  by  an  adequate  military  force,  lo  prevent  difficulties 
between  whites  and  Indians.  Meanwhile,  the  Nez  l'erc6  agent  to  continue  efforts  to  Set- 
tle these  Indians  in  severalty  upon  the  present  reservation. 

Third.  Unless  Ibey  conclude  to  settle  qnietly  as  above  indicated,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
that  they  should  then  be  placed  upon  the  reservation  by  force. 

Fourth.  In  case  of  outDreak  or  any  act  of  hostility,  that  they  at  once  ho  bronght  into 
Bnbjection  and  put  upon  the  reservation. 

Fifth.  That  all  the  non-treaty  Indians,  and  those  who  have  wandered  from  their  lesetva- 
tiOQS,  be  dealt  with  by  the  agencies  to  which  they  properly  belong  in  the  same  manner. 

Sixth.  There  having  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  UovemmeDt  to  fulfill  iu  atipnlatiooi 
with  the  treaty-Indians,  that  the  Oovemtnent  give  speedy  attention  lo  this  importAAI  subject. 
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Seventh.  That  the  fourteen  lu^ncies  within  the  limitii  of  the  Department  of  the  Golambia 
be  reduced  to  ^ve^  sellinf;  the  aoandoned  reservations  for  the  benent  of  the  Indians  removed, 
and  permitting  heads  of  familes,  if  thej  choose,  to  remain  and  settle  in  severalty. 

Eighth.  That  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  to  invest  agents  with  judicial  authority, 
similar  to  that  now  exercised  on  the  Yakama  reservation. 

That  the  tribal  relations  be  speedily  dissolved,  the  practice  of  paying  chiefs  discontinued, 
and  all  Indians  be  held  amenable,  like  the  whites,  to  civil  law. 

In  the  event  of  abandonment  and  consolidation  of  reservations  as  above,  we  especially 
urge  that  individual  selection  of  lands  heretofore  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made  bv  Indians 
under  treaty  stipulations  should  be  sacredly  observed.  The  owners  thereof  should  be  pro- 
tected in  the  enjoyment  of  these  allotments  as  their  homes,  and  not  be  required  to  remove 
to  other  reservations,  or  to  be  further  subject  to  the  special  control  of  the  government. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  H.  JEROME. 
O.  O   HOWARD. 
WM.  STICKNEY. 
A.  C.  BARSTOW. 
To  Hon.  J.  Q.  Smith, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  G 
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INDIAN  LEGIHL\T[ONr  BY  THE  FOIITY-FOURTH  CONGRESS. 
CIIA1\  17.— Av  Act  to  supply  a  I«*fi  uency  in  the  approprUtiont  for  certaia  Indians.    [VoL  19,  p.  Ml 

Br.  it  fifiacted  bu  .'he  Sc^iat,  aud  iiouse  <^'  hzprexentntives  of  tke  United  States  of  America  in 
Conjrcas  assemlUd^  That  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  "Sioux  In-li^^ns  of  dififereat  tribes, 
iiicladin^  the  Sanfee  Sionx  ui'  Nebraska,"  witti  necoiisarj  subslsteuce,  naaibly,  beef,  bacon, 
[icur,  r.V'l  corn,  ?.nd  for  tlie  necetjsary  transportation  thereof,  the  sum  of  ooe  hundred  aod 
fifty  t^.jsand  dollars  is  her-by  appr'-priated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
w'-^o  appropriated. 

A;»L'vovcU,  April  6,  1876. 

•  — — ^^^.^ 

CHAP.  31.— An  Act   .  tiathoriz*  the  sale  of  the  Pawnee  reservation.    [Vol.  19,  p.  2/?.l 

;•    it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of  Ame/iea  Is 
C  tigress  assembled f  That  with  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  Pawnee  tribe  of  Indians, 
'^icpresscd  in  open  council  in  the  usual  manner,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is 
lereby,  authorized  to  can?e  to  be  appraised  and  sold  the  entire  resenration  set  apart  for  said 
Indians,  in  the  State  of  Ncbrrska,  by  the  provisions  of  the  first  article  of  a  treaty  with  tbem, 
concluded  September  twonty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seyen,  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  The  said  secretary  shall  appoint  tLne  disinterested  and  competent  persons,  who,  ate 
beins:  duly  sworn  to  perform  said  service  faithfully  and  impartially,  shall  personally  exambie 
and  appraise  said  lands  at  their  actual  cash  value,  by  legal  subdivisions  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  separately  from  the  value  of  any  improvements  on  the  same,  and  shall  also 
examine  and  appraiee  the  value  of  said  improvements,  and  make  return  thereof  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs.    After  the  appraisement  of  said  lands  as  herein  provided,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  offer  the  same  for  sale  on 
the  following  terms  and  conditions,  to  wit :  After  advertising  the  time  of  sale  for  three 
months  in  one  newspaper  published  in  each  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Washington,  Chi- 
cago, Saint  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Nebraska,  and  Omaha,  he  shall  offer  the  lands  at 
puolic  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  for  one-third  cash  in  hand,  the  balance  in  two  equal 
annual  payments,  drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  day  of 
sale.     Said  land  shall  be  sold  in  separate  tracts  of  one  huudred  and  sixty  acres,  and  none 
of  it  shall  be  sold  for  loss  than  its  appraised  value,  or  for  less  than  two  dollars   and  fifty 
cents  per  aero.     Said  sale  to  take  place  at  some  point  in   Nebraska  as  near  as   may  be  to 
said  land,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     If  any  person  shall  commit  waste  or 
damage  upon  said  lauds  before  full  payment  therefor,  his  rights  to  the  lands  purchased  by 
him  sTiall  cease,  and  the  same,  together  with  all  of  said   lauds  not  sold   at  said  public  sale, 
shall  bo  sold  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  private  sale,  on  the  same 
terms  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  those  sold  at  said  public  sale:  Provided^Th^t 
said  lands  shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than  their  appraised  value,  or  for  less  than  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  acie.     And  patents  in  fee-simple  shall  be  issued  to   the   purchasers  of 
lands  under  the  seals  herein  provided  for  upon  the  payment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  full  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  same:  Provided,  That  if  any  of  said  tracts  of  land  shall 
contain  valuable  improvements  thereon,  made  by  or  for  the  Indians,  or  for  Government  pur- 
poses, said  improvements  may  be  sold  separately  from  the  lands  on  which  they  are  situated, 
or  may  be  sold  with  the  land,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  deem  best:  And  pro- 
Tided  further,  That  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  tenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy* two,  making  provision  for  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  these  lands,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  That  there  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  TreMury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  out  of  which  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  used  in  defraying  expenses  already 
incurred  for  the  subsistance  of  said  Pawnee  tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  their  removal  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  other  necessary  expenses  connected  with  their  establishment  and  set- 
tlement therein  :  Provided,  That  the  accounts  for  said  expenses  heretofore  incurred  shall 
not  be  paid  until  after  they  have  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, who  is  directed  to  settle  said  expenses  upon  principles  of  equity  and  justice  as 
between  the  claimants  and  the  Indians.  And  the  residue  of  said  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  after  the  payment  of  expenses  heretofore  incurred  shall  be  applied  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  appraisement  and  sale  of  the  lands  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  act, 
and  to  the  settlement  of  said  Indians,  and  to  their  further  subsistence,  until  they  can 
become  self-sustaining,  and  also  in  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements  and  live  stock, 
and  in  establishing  and  supporting  schools,  and  for  other  beneficial  objects,  including  expend- 
itures made  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  ;  said  sums  to  be  available  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore 
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specified  immediatelj  after  the  approval  of  this  act :  Provided^  That  the  said  three  handred 
tnoiisi&nd  dollars  herein  appropriated  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  oat  of  the 
funds  arisinfi^  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  described  in  the  first  section  of  this  act :  And  pro* 
vided  aUo,  That  so  mucti  of  the  residue  of  the  three  handred  thousand  dollars  aforesaid  as 
maj  be  needed  for  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  aforesaid  Pawnee  Indians  may  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  therefor  in  open  market. 

Sbc.  3.  That  any  surplus  that  may  remain  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  de- 
scribed in  said  first  section,  after  the  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  of  said  sum  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  after  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  rfservation  in  the  In> 
dian  Territorj  for  the  Pawnee  tribe  of  Indians,  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  said  Indians 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
five  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  except  such  portion  thereof  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  may  deem 
necessary  to  be  expended  for  their  immediate  use  for  subsistence  or  other  beneficial  objects. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  following-described  reservation  in  Indian  Territoiy  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Pawnee  tribe  of  Indians,  namely :  All 
that  tract  of^  country  between  the  Cimarron  and  Arkansas  Rivers  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  townships  twenty-one,  twenty-two,  twenty-three,  and  twenty-four  north,  of  rauflra 
four  east,  townships  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty-two,  twenty-three,  and 
twenty-four  north,  of  ranre  five  east,  townships  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one, 
twenty- two,  and  twenty-three  north,  of  range  six  east  of  the  Indian  meridian :  Provided, 
That  the  terms  of  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  July  nineteen,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixtv-six,  shall  be  complied  with  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable  thereto :  Jnd 
provided  further,  That  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Cherokees  by  the  Pawnees  for  such  quan- 
tity of  the  land  herein  described  as  may  be  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  country  west 
of  the  ninety-sixth  meridian  of  west  longitude  ^hall  not  exceed  seventy  cents  per  acre :  And 
provided  al$o,  That  the  portion  of  the  reservation  herein  described  lying  within  the  terri- 
tory ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  June  fourteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  shall  be  paid  for  by  said  Pawnees  at  the  rate  of  thirtv  cents  per  acre. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  to  be  made  to  each  bead  of  a  family 
or  single  person  over  twenty-ono  years  of  age  belonf;ing  to  said  Pawnee  tribe,  and  residing 
upon  said  reserve,  who  shall  so  elebt,  an  allotment  withm  said  reservation,  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  be  governed  by  the  lines  of  public  survey ; 
and  upon  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  such  allotments,  certificates  shall 
be  issued  there/or  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs :  Provided,  That  whenever  it  shall 
be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  any  allottee  has 
occupied  and  cultivated  any  portion  of  his  or  her  allotment  for  the  period  of  five  successive 
years,  and  has  at  least  twenty-five  acres  of  the  same  fenced  and.in  crop,  such  allottee  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  patent  for  his  or  her  allotment,  with  the  condition  that  the  same  shall 
not  be  aliened  or  conveyed  within  fifteen  years  from  the  date  thereof,  and  then  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe. 

Approved  April  10, 1876.  ^^ 

CHAP.  79. — Air  Act  aathorfslDg  the  sale  of  logt  eat  By  th9  iDdiani  of  the  Mi  nomonea  rMenratlon  in  Wit- 
eonain  under  the  direetion  of  the  Interior  Department.    [Vol.  19,  p.  3.] 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to- 
cause  to  be  sold  at  public  sale,  to  the  highest  bidder,  for  cash,  after  due  public  advertisement 
and  in  such  lots  or  quantities  as  he  may  deem  judicious,  all  pine  timber  cut  upon  the  Me- 
nomonee  Indian  reservation  in  Wisconsin,  under  the  direction  of  United  States  Indian  agent 
J.  C.  Bridrjnan. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  proceeds  arising  from  all  sales  of  such  timber  shall  be  applied,  first  to- 
the  payment  of  any  and  all  indebtedness  incurred  for  labor,  supplies  and  other  expenses 
incioent  to  the  cutting  and  sale  of  said  timber,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  nearest  government  depository  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the 
siaid  Menomonee  Indians. 

Approved,  April  25,  1876. 


CHAP.  68.— An  Act  making  appropriations  to  rapplj  deficlenciei  hi  the  appropriation!  fSor  the  fiical  jearg- 
ending  Jane  thirtieth,  eighteen  handred  and  leTeuty'gix,  and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other  parpoiee.  [VoL 
19,  p.  41.j 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 

Congress  assembted.  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  they  are  herebv,  appropriated,  out  of 

an^  monev  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  supplv  deficiencies  in  the  appro* 

pnations  for  the  service  of  the  (Government  tor  the  fiscaryear  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 

nundred  and  seventv-six,  and  for  former  years,  and  for  other  purposes,  namely : 

•  •  •  •  •  '        »  ft 
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ntTEBIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

For  this  smount.  or  so  mncli  thereof  as  may  be  necoasary,  to  pay  the  campeiiuLttDD  not 
exceeding  eight  doltHM  por  day  to  each  iDamber  of  ths  aaid  commisBlan  for  the  time  actnatlf 
eoiployei!.  And  necBBisry  tocid«atal  expenaeg  of  the  comoiisBion  appointed  JuDe  eiBhlaeoth. 
eighteBD  hanJred  and  Bevealf'Eve,  to  treat  with  the  .Sioux  ludian*  for  the  reliaqutihineTit  ol 
the  Black  Hills  country  in  Dak otn  Territory,  tweoty-iive  thousand  dollan  :  PraeUtJ.  That 
liotbinj;  hereiD  oontaioed  shall  be  go  construed  aa  to  allow  compeDsatlon  to  Diembera  of  inch 
commiSBion  who  aie  prohibited  from  receiving  the  same  by  the  provialaDa  of  section  one 
tfaouE&Dd  WTOQ  hundted  aud  sixty-five,  of  the  Revised  8iaiule«  of  the  United  Stales. 


For  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  Irnnsportalion.  core,  and  cnslody.  arranging 
and  exhibiting,  and  snfe  return  of  articles  beloucing  to  the  United  8tiii«a  to  be  pruoiiifd 
and  exhlblUi)  in  the  Uoiled  Slaten  building  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 
dnriuf' tho  year  oijriiieen  hundred  and  aeventj-six,  In  porauanco  of  an  act  of  Congrroa  ap. 
proved  March  third,  eltrliteen  hundred  and  seventy-flvo,  the  following  sum*  arc  boreby  ap- 
propriated, namely;  For  Ilia  Interior  Depnrtmonl,  dlteen  thousand  doliara :  for  the  War  I)e- 
portment,  eichlonn  thousand  live  hundred  dollars;  for  iho  Suiithinniau  lostilation,  lirenty- 
one  thousand  dollars ;  for  the  United  Slates  Commission  of  Kuod-PisbeA,  five  thunsand  dol- 
ars :  for  the  Treasury  Deparinient.  fourteen  thonsand  dollars ;  the  same  lo  be  diaborao'J  bj 
the  hoard  on  belialf  of  the  United  Slates  Executive  Departments  appointed  in  purauance  «f 
the  order  of  the  Pre«idenl  of  Janiury  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  aud  seveniy-foui; 
Proridcd,  That  for  conlincont  expenses  any  aurploa  ariaing  from  aopropriations  made  v> 
either  of  aaid  DepartnientM  by  act  of  March  third,  eight'wn  hundred  and  leventy-tivB,  It 
hereby  authorlxed  to  be  uaed  for-the  purpose!  heroin  menlionod. 

For  suhsistrnre  of  Apache  Indians  at  the  Bonihern  Apacho  agency.  New  Mexico,  Iweotf- 
five  thousand  dollars:  ProvUtd.  That  the  Indian  agent  located  at  said  agency  may,  nwlw 
inslractions  from  ihn  Commissioner  of  ludiau  Affairs,  exchange  sugar  belonging  lo  tul 
agency  for  beef  or  flour- 

For  payment  of  amounts  certiliod  (o  be  due  Indian  agents  by  the  accannlTng-offlcAra  of  lb* 
Treasury  Department,  belnif  fnf  tho  service  of  the  Bscal  year  elghwen  hundrod  and  aBventj- 
three  and  prior  years,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-?ighl  dollars  and  eight  cenu. 
''-         -     -    ■     ■■  -■■•    '  ■;)  |,e  due  by  the  Hccouuling-oificers  of  the  T 


f.TJ! 


t,  being  for  the  serviue  of  the  Efcal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sevonlT-lhtPS  sod 
~~~    "     dollar  ani]  three  cents.     For  payment  of  amount  found  due  by  the  acconat- 


ig-offioBra  of  the  Treasury  Department  on  aeitlement  of  the  account  ol  Major  Jamei  k. 
Hearn,  late  Indian  agent,  on  account  of  maintaining  i>eac«  among  and  with  the  variom 
tribes,  bands,  and  parlies  of  Indians,  being  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hao- 
dred  and  seventv-one  and  prior  years,  five  dollan  and  thirteen  cents.  For  payment  of 
amount  due  Lindsay  Applej^ate,  late  subagent  of  Indian  affaJTs,  perMttlsiiieDtof  the  Second 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  being  for  the  servica^of^e  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  mt- 
eaty-tbree  and  prior  years,  forty-two  dollars  and  one  cent. 

Approved,  Uay  ],  Id76. 


u  oT  Um  Indlut  of  Iba  Ohiiicafaiui  Afsacy  to  8aa  Oailea  Aibkj- 

Bt  it  enacted  hu  tht  Senatt  and  Hamt  of  RepTotnlatipa  ej  iht  Unittd  Statta  of  Amtrie*  ia 
CangreiM  aEiemMed,  That  the  snm  of  filty  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  bereby,  tf" 
propriated,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  ont  of  any  money  in  Iha  Treasarr  got 

otherwise  appioprialed,  to  provide  snbaistence  supplies  for  the  Apache  Indiana  in  Aruona 
Territory  from  first  May  to  thirtieth  June,  eigbleeu  hundred  and  seventj-tli,  said  lab- 
sistence  supplies  to  be  purchased  in  open  market,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  lbs 
Interior  it  sfaalt  be  deemed  best:  and  if  any  surplus  remains  after  the  purchase  of  said  sap- 

Elies,  the  same,  or  ao  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  used  to  defray  the  cipeBM* 
icident  to  the  removal  of  the  Indians  of  the  Cbiricahna  Agency  to  the  San  Carlos  reserva- 
tion in  said  Territory,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Swretarj  of  the  Interior  such  »• 
tnoval  may  tie  deemed  advisable. 
Approved,  May  9, 1876. 

CHAP.  104.-AN  Act  lo  extend  Iha  Uma  to  pre-amplon  on  (ba  pnblls  lasts.    [VeL  IS,  p.  SS,] 
Be  I'l  macted  bg  Iht  Senatt  sad  Hduk  of  R»pTtteittativc$  0/  Iht  Uniltd  SUtt*  ^  Amrne*  J* 

*• li.j    mu ..  .. ,   Qg„j  g„y  nre-emptor  00  public  lands  or  Indian  mervUioM 

kt  the  local  land  office,  under  roles  and  rggnlaUoos  to  b«  pm- 
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scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  th  a  Interior,  that  the  crops  npon  the  lands  occupied  by  him  have 
been  destroyed  hv  grasshoppers  within  two  years  previous  to  the  passage  of  tois  act,  the 
time  within  which  such  pre-emptor  is  required  to  make  final  proof  and  payment  is  hereby 
extended  two  years.  •  •< 

Approved,  May  23,  1876. 


CHAP.  105.— Aif  Act  eztonding  the  time  within  which  homevtead  entries  npon  certain  Unde  hi  Michigan  may 

be  made.    [Vol  19,  p.  55.  J 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  tke  United  States  ofAmericm  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  one  of  an  act  entitled  **An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
*An  act  for  the  restoration  to  market  of  certain  lands  in  Michigan,'  approved  June  tenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  and  seventy-two,"  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy- five,  be,  and  hereby  is,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

That  the  act  approved  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  entitled  '*An  act 
for  the  restoration  to  market  of  certain  lands  in  Michigan,"  be,  and  is  hereby,  amended  so 
as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  patents  to  be  issued  to  three  hundred 
and  twenty  members  of  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  of  Michigan  for  the  selections  found  to 
have  been  made  by  them,  bnt  which  were  not,  prior  to  the  passage  of  said  act,  regularly 
reported  and  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs ; 
and  the  remainder  of  said  lands  not  disposed  of,  and  not  valuable  mainly  for  pine  timber, 
shall  be  subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead  laws. 

Approved,  May  23,  1876. 


CHAP.  1S8L— Ah  Act  traniferring  the  cnttody  of  certain  Indian  tnut-ftinds.    [Vol.  19,  p.  58.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  tke  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tke  United  Slates  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled ,  That  all  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  or  evidence  of  indebtedness 
now  held  by  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  certain  Indian  tribes  shall, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  be  transferred  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  become  the  custodian  thereof ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Treasurer 
to  collect  all  interest  fidling  due  on  said  bonds,  stocks,  &c.,  and  deposit  the  same  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  to  issue  certificates  of  deposit  therefor,  in  favor  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  trustees  for  various  Indian  tribes.  And  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  shall  also  become  the  custodian  of  all  bonds  and  stock  which  may  be  pur- 
chased for  the  benefit  of  any  Indian  tribe  or  tribes  after  the  transfer  of  funds  herein  autnor- 
ized,  and  shall  make  all  purchases  and  sales  of  bonds  and  stocks  authorized  by  treaty-stipu- 
lations  or  by  acts  of  Congress  when  requested  so  to  do  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior : 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  in  any  manner  impair  or  affect  the  supervisory  and 
appellate  powers  and  duties  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs  which  may  now  be  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  trustee  for  various  Indian  tribes,  except  as  to  the  custody  of  said 
bonds  and  the  collection  of  interest  thereon  as  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

Approved,  June  10,  1876. 


CHAP.  168. — An  Act  proTiding  for  tho  ^ale  of  the  Kausas  Indian  lands  in  Kaoiai  to  actual  settlers,  and  for 

the  dbpOHitlon  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.    IVol.  19,  p.  74.] 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  approved  May  eighth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  has  caused  to  be  appraised  the  lands  heretofore  owned 
by  the  Kansas  tribe  of  Indians,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  which  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
made  by  the  United  States  and  said  Indians,  and  proclaimed  November  seventeenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty,  were  to  be  ^old  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians  ;  which  appraisement  also 
includes  all  improvements  on  the  same,  and  the  value  of  said  improvements;  distinguishing 
between  improvements  made  by  members  of  said  Indian  tribe,  the  United  States,  and  white 
settlers;  and 

Whereas  the  appraisement  thus  made  was  so  high  that  neither  settlers  nor  purchasers 
were  able  to  pay  the  same,  and  the  said  land  has  remained  unsold  firom  the  passage  of  the 
act;  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  tke  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tke  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  each  bona  fide  settler  on  any  of  the  trust  lands  embraced  in  said 
act,heretofore  reported  as  such  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  make  said  appraisement, 
and  the  rejected  claimants  as  bona  fide  settlers,  who  were  recommended  as  such  by  Andrew 
C.  Williams,  acting  under  instructions  to  superintendent  Hoag,  from  the  Indian  Office, 
dated  October,  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  bo  permitted  to  make 
payment  of  the  appraised  value  of  their  lands  to  the  local  land-office  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  un- 
der such  rules  as  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  may  adopt,  in  six  equal  an- 
nual instalments ;  the  first  instalment  payable  on  the  first  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  and  the  remaining  instalments  payable  annually  firom  that  time,  and  drawing 
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intor.'st  at  six  per  c«ntDm  per  annuin  antiX  paid :   Pneidtd,  Thnl  where  there  ii  timhcr  m 
any  of  the  liniis  lo  bo  sold  ander  the  proviajong  of  thU  oct.thr  Sccret&rr  of  lh«  luierior 

shall  require  the  purchaser  to  enter  iolo  band,  with  approved  gecurilf.  that  he  ahitU  cooimil 
no  waste  on  the  timber,  or  otherwise  on  eaid  laud  until  the  last  puymnDt  it  maJe. 

Skc.  2.  That  all  the  remainder  of  the  Inul-landi  and  of  llie  nndiipoaed  poltion  of  ihi 
dimiuUhed  reserve  ahall  be  subject  to  entry  at  the  lo<^a1  land  ofSce  nt  TopaKa,  KanEu.  m 
tracts  not  eicceding  one  hundred  and  sixly  seres,  unleas  a  legal  Bubdkision  of  ■  Hclian 
snail  be  fractional  and  found  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  ncrea,  only  by  a«ltial  Mirlen. 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commissioner  of  the  Qcneml  Land  Office  may  pre- 
stribe.  And  the  parlies  making  such  entries  shall  bo  required  to  make  payment  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  land  entered  and  orciipiBd  by  each,  in  the  following  manner :  One  «iii)t 
at  the  limo  (hat  tlie  entry  is  mode,  and  the  remainder  in  fiire  e<icial  annual  payroonlji.  draw- 
ing interest  at  six  per  centum  per  ennum.  and  the  Sociolary  of  llie  Interior  shall  witlihoM 
title  until  tlie  last  payment  is  mode ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whore  there  U  limbw 
on  the  lands,  shall,  in  addition.  Dompel  the  purchaser  ui  enter  into  bond,  with  approved  m- 
curity,  to  commit  no  wa»t«  by  the  dostrnctiou  of  timber  or  otherwise,  on  the  premiws, 
until  final  payment  has  been  made ;  and  the  Bncreiary  of  the  laterior  shall  cause  potenti  in 
foe-simple  to  be  issued  to  all  paitios  wlio  shall  oonipiote  purchases  under  the  provisiom  tf 
this  act :  Proeidtd,  That  if  any  person  or  persona  applying  m  purchase  laud  nndor  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  this  act  shall  fail  to  make  payment  or  to  perform  any  oihor  conditions  required  by 
the  provisions  of  this  aui,  or  by  rules  and  regnlations  that  mov  be  prescribed  in  the  cifcoiimi 
hereof,  within  ninety  days  after  such  payment  shall  become  dae,  or  performance  be  reqaired 
by  the  terms  hereof,  or  by  the  rules  and  regnlatloni  which  may  bo  proscribed  in  the  ema- 
tion  hereof,  such  person  or  persons  shall  forfeit  all  rights  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
all  claim  or  light  to  reiinburaemont  or  compensatioo  for  previous  action  or  paymnnt  by  laid 
person  or  persons  under  the  provisiiiua  hereof;  and  the  land  proposed  to  be  nqrcbaied  bj 
such  person  or  persons  shall  again  be  subject  to  sale  as  tbaugh  no  aciiou  had  been  hud  is 

fip.c.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  iaqniro  into  the  eorrectneis  of  the  apprsiu- 
ment  of  these  lands ;  and  if  he  lie  satisfied  that  they  liave  been  appraised  at  mora  than  ibtil 
present  cash  value,  ho  may  appoint  a  new  commission  of  three  persona  to  re-appraiw  ik* 
''    ~  sr  diom  and  expense*  of  which,  at  the  rates  heretofore  paid  to  suoli  comuUsioHt^  j 


s  •  ■"■*   1 

eball  be  dedncted  from  the  proceeds  of  said  lands.  J 

6kc.  4.  That  in  preparing  or  giving  their  testimony,  all  settlers  or  pnrohasera  of  land  Vt^^M 


n  preparing  or  giving  their  testimony,  all  settlers  or  ttnrc 
ir  the  proviiiona  of  tnis  act  may  have  such  testimony  lakeu,  after  due  and  legal  nolle*  U 
the  opposing  party  iu  Interest,  lieforo  any  notary  public  or  person  qualifiud  to  odmiuitterM 
oath,  niiJ  may  forward  such  testimony  with  their  appticalioo  to  tlie  liinl  iiKcoa  or  patliw 
authorized  lo  dispose  of  said  lands,  which  teatinioiiy  nliall  be  received  as  if  taken  brfore  iLs 
officers  of  such  land  office, 

Set.  5.  That  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  such  sales,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  ap- 
praisement and  sale,  which  have  heretofore  er  may  hereafter  be  incnrred,  and  alio  the  ontstaM- 
ing  iudebledneas,  principal  and  inlereat,  of  said  Kansas  tribe  of  Indians,  which  haa  heretoAM 
been  incurred  under  treaty  atinnlations,  shall  belong  to  said  tribe  in  common,  and  may  b* 
used  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affai  rs.  n  nder  the  direction  of  the  President  of  Iks 
United  States,  in  providing  and  improving  for  them  new  homes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
in  subsisting  them  until  they  become  self-sustaining :  and  the  residue,  not  so  rsqnired,  shall 
be  placed  to  their  credit  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  aad  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  Gvepff 
centum  per  annum,  and  be  held  as  a  fund  for  their  civilization,  the  interest  of  which,  add  tb* 
principal,  when  deemed  necessary  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  may  be  used  for  suck 

furpose :  Provided,  that  no  proceedings  shall  be  token  under  this  act  until  the  sud  KaoMl 
ndians  shall  file  their  assent  thereto  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Approved,  July  5,  IHT6. 


Be  it  enacted  by  thi  Stnate  and  Haute  of  Reprttenlatirea  of  the  United  States  BfAmerict  is 
Congnit  ommbttd.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflairs  be,  and  he  is  hereby.  antb<K- 
iied  to  purchase  iu  open  market,  without  the  usual  advertisement,  for  immediate  use  of  tlu 
Indian  tribes,  such  supplies  as  are  required  to  an  extent,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  UlJ 


of  proposals  shall  have  elapsed:  and  such  sums  so  expended  shall  be  deducted  from  lbs  ap- 
propriate anma  respectively  appropriated  under  the  regular  appropriation  bill  when  passed. 
Approved,  July  12,  1876, 
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CHAP.  164.— An  Act  to  MithoilM  the  NorthwMtem  ImproTement  Oompanj,  a  eorporatlon  orgmnized  ander 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wiioonsla,  to  eater  upon  the  Menomonee  Indian  reMrvation,  and  improve  the 
Oconto  River,  ita  branehei  and  tributariev.    [Vol,  19,  p.  89.] 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre$entaHve8  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled^  That  the  assent  of  Congress  be,  and  hereby  is,  given  to  the  Northwest- 
em  Improvement  Company,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, to  improve  the  Oconto  River  and  its  branches  and  tributaries,  so  as  to  run  logs  down 
said  river  its  branches,  and  tributaries,  across  the  Menomonee  Indian  reservation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  said  State :  Provided,  That  any  damages  which  mav  be  caused  by 
such  improvement  shall  be  awarded  as  in  all  other  cases  under  the  laws  of  toe  State  of  Wis- 
consin, and  the  amount  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
said  Indians ;  and  said  Indians  and  all  other  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  use  said  river  for 
the  purpose  of  running  logs,  as  contemplated  in  this  act ;  and  the  charges  for  said  privileges 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin :  Provided,  That  all  privi- 
leges under  this  act  may  be  altered  or  revoked  by  Congress. 

Approved,  July  12, 1876. 

CHAP.  SI6. — An  Act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  oivil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  Jane  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-aeven,  and  for  other  purposes. 
[VoL  19,  p.  190.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appropriated,  for 
the  objects  hereinafter  expressed,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eigoteen  hundred 
and  seventy-seven,  namely : 

INTEEIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

•  •••••• 

For  payment  of  emplovees  at  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  agencies  Nebraska  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars. 

Black  Hills  Survey :  Fourteen  thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pav  the  expenses  of  the  Survey  of  tne  Black  Hills 
country  under  Professor  W.  P.  Jenney  including  tne  expenses  incident  to  the  preparation 
of  the  final  report.  And  none  of  said  money  thus  appropnated  shall  be  used  to  reimburse  the 
Indian  funds  heretofore  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  survey;  And  it  is  further  provided. 
That  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  are  hereby  authorized  to  audit  and  settle  the 
ac^lbunts  of  Walter  r.  Jenney,  H.  P.  Tuttle,  and  C.  G.  Newberry,  to  the  amount  of  eleven 
thousand  dollars,  the  same  being  the  sum  drawn  from  the  Sioux  beneficial  fund,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  that  sum  had  been  appropriated  for  this  survey. 

For  this  amount  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  required  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  commis- 
sion, to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  appraise  certain  Cherokee  lands 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  accordance  with  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  approved  May  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy'two,  five  thousand  dollars. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
New  York  Indians  to  lease  lands  within  the  Cataraug^s  and  Allegany  reservations  and 
to  confirm  existing  leases  "  approved  February  nineteenth,  eighteen  hnadred  and  seventy- 
five,  to  pay  for  surveys  as  estimated  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 

fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

•  •  j»  •  «  •  • 

For  completion  of  surveys  of  Pawnee  reservation  in  Nebraska,  and  Otoe  reservation  in 
Kansas  ana  Nebraska,  ten  thousaud  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necossarv, 
the  whole  amount  of  the  cost  of  such  surveys  to  be  reimbursed  to  thu  Treasury  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  reservations  respectively. 

Approved,  July  31,  1876. 


CHAP.  253. — An  Act  to  further  authorize  the  Commiidioner  of  Indiau  Aflfalrt  to  porchage  supplies  for  the 

Indian  Bureau  in  open  mrket.     (Vol.  19,  p.  123.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatioes  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflfairs  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  purchase  in  open  market,  without  the  usual  advertisement,  for  immediate  use  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  such  supplies  as  are  required  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  is  hereby  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  out  of  auy  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  to  serve  until  the  regular  appropriation  bill  shall  be  passed 
and  approved,  and  the  time  now  required  by  law  for  advertisement  and  acceptance  of  pro- 
posals shall  have  elapsed  ;  and  such  sums  so  expended  shall  be  deducted  from  the  appropri- 
ate sums  respectively  appropriated  under  the  regular  appropriation  bill  when  passed. 

Approved,  August  3,  1876. 
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GHAP.9».--iJiAcTprovidlBfffbrl]Mid*or«lMOn«M«tdlaBdtlBKnwitoa^^  {t^U, 

B«  ii  muuUd  h  tk»  SmutU  mnd  Howu  tf  R^ni9ntMHv9$  i^tkB  Uwiud  AMw  ^Ammink 
CongruB  a»$9mhlaif  TbaX  any  bona  fide  lettler,  rMiding  at  the  tiiiia  of  eompMnif  Ui  or  ki 
entiy,  as  horeliiafter  proTided,  upon  aoj  portion  of  the  lands  sold  to  the  UiillMr-BlalsSibf 
Tirtne  oi  the  first  artfele  of  the  traatj  ooneloded  between  the  United  States  imd  the  Gnsk 
and  Little  Osaffe  tribe  of  Indians  September  twentr-ninth,  eiffhieen  hundred  and  sUtj-iva 
and  prodaimed  Janoarr  twen^-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  uzty-seTen,  who  is  a  tiUfsw  m 
the  United  States,  or  shall  hare  declared  his  intention  to  beeome  a  cittaen  of  tha  UailBd 
States,  shall  be,  Md  hereby  is,  entitled  to  purchase  the  same,  in  quantl^  net  to  ecnsel  on 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  at  the  price  of  one  dollar  and  twentT-fiye  cento  per  aoPSb  wUUb  «m 
year  from  the  passaffe  of  this  act,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  magjr  be  MMribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  interior,  and  on  the  terms  jiereinafter  provided  x  frswrfsrf.  That  nohaoi 
fide  setttor  as  aforesaid  on  sidd  land  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  purehaea  land  under  tts 
provisions  of  this  act  on  the  gnound  that  he  or  she  may  heretofore  nave  had  the  benifit  sf 
the  homestead  or  pre-emption  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  S.  That  any  person  who  is  a  dtisen.of  the  United  States,  or  has  declared  Us  hiftiB* 
tion  to  become  such,  who  in  good  faith  had  purchased  any  portion  of  said  land  from  either 
the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston  Railroad  Company,  or  the  llisaoiui,  ffsimsi 
and  Texas  Railroad  Company,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  two  tuito  In  the  nams  of 
the  United  States  against  said  companies,  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  Stefess  for  the 
Strict  of  Kansas,  to  test  the  legality  of  title  of  sidd  railroad  companies  to  aald  lands,  «c 
pcnrtions  thereof,  to  wit ;  before  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  February,  anno  Domlid  eighteen  him- 
dred  and  seventy-four,  and  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  register  and  the  iserfversf 
the  proper  land  office  that  he  or  she  has,  in  good  fidth,  before  the  dato  last  afaTessid.  pild 
said  railroad  companies,  or  either  of  them,  the  consideration-money,  or  a  portion  theraoC  ud 
also  that  he  or  she  has  in  good  faith  made  lasting  and  valuable  improvements  theieon,  dhsu 
be,  and  hereby  is  declared  to  be  entitled  to  purchase  said  lands,  not  exceeding  one  hundisl 
and  sixty  acres,  to  include  his  or  her  Improvements,  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  thst 
actual  settlers  are  authorised  by  this  act  to  purchase  said  lands ;  that  the  righto  of  the  ssid 
purchasers  ftom  sidd  railroad  companies  snail  attach  at  the  dato  of  the  payment  afawssM 
made  to  said  railroads  or  either  of  them :  Pramded,  That  the  said  improvemento  are  msds 
before  the  dato  last  aforesaid :  And  praM§dfmrtk«r,  That  said  clidmant  actually  resides  sa 
the  luid  at  the  time  of  completing  his  or  her  entry  thereof  at  the  proper  land  office :  frsiMrf 
fmrtlur,  That  the  heirs  of  any  deceased  purchaser  from  said  railroads  shall  have  the  saa* 
right  to  purchase  the  sidd  lands  so  purchased  from  the  aaXd  railroads  aa  the  original  p■^ 
cmwer  would  have  had,  had  he  lived. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  parties  desiring  to  make  entries  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  who 
willt  within  twelve  months  after  the  passage  of  the  same  make  paymenC  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  for  the  land  claimed  by  said  purchaser,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  may  preecribe«  as  fol- 
lows, that  is  to  say ;  said  purchaser  shall  pay  for  the  land  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  purchsie 
one-fourth  of  tlie  price  of  the  land  at  the  time  the  entry  is  made,  and  the  remainder  in  thrse 
annual  payments,  drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum,  which  pay- 
ment shall  be  secured  by  notes  of  said  purchaser,  payable  to  the  United  States ;  ana  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  withhold  title  until  the  last  payment  is  made;  and  the  Seers- 
tary  of  tne  Interior  shall  cause  patents  to  issue  to  all  parties  who  shall  complete  their  pur- 
chases under  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  if  any  claimant  falls  to  complete  his  or  her 
entry  at  the  proper  land  office  within  twelve  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  be  or  she 
shall  forfeit  all  right  to  the  land  by  him  or  her  so  claimed,  except  in  cases  where  the  land  if 
in  contest :  Provided  further,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  anj 
purchaser  of  said  land  from  making  payment  at  any  time  of  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the 
purchase  money. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  preemption  of  town-sites 
shall  apply  to  the  tract  of  land  first  above  described,  except  that  the  declaratory  statement 
provided  by  existing  laws  in  such  cases  shall  be  filed  with  the  register  of  the  proper  lind- 
office  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  the  occupants  of  town-sites  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  purchase  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  actually  occupied  si 
a  town-site,  except  in  case  where  town-site  companies  have  purchased  all  claim  of  title  of 
the  original  settlers,  and  all  titles  claimed  by  any  railroad  company,  in  which  case  said  town- 
site  company,  by  its  proper  agent,  shall  have  the  same  right  to  enter  said  lands  that  the  ori^ 
inal  settlers  would  have  bad,  not  exceeding  in  amount  eight  hundred  acres,  and  shall  pay 
therefor  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  in  the  same  manner  as  actual 
occupants  are  required  to  pay. 

Skc.  5.  That  all  lawful  entries  heretofore  made  of  any  of  said  lands,  and  set  aside  or  can- 
celled by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  ground  that  the  said  railroads  had  a  prior 
grant  of  said  lands,  be  reins^ted  by  the  said  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  subject  to  any  valid 
adverse  claim  that  may  have  accrued  before  or  since  such  sale  or  cancellation. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  declaratory  statements  made  by  persons  desiring  to  purchase  any  portioQ 
of  said  land  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  filed  with  the  register  of  the  proper 
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land  office  within  sixty  dajs  after  the  passage  of  the  same :  Providedf  however,  That  those 
who  inaj  settle  on  said  land  after  the  passaji^  of  this  act  shall  file  their  declaratory  statement 
within  twenty  days  afler  settlement,  and  complete  their  purchase  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  within  one  year  thereafter. 

Sec.  7.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  constraed  as  to  prevent  said  land  from  being 
taxed  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  as  other  lands  are  or  may  be  taxed  in  said 
State,  from  and  after  the  time  the  first  payment  is  made  on  said  land,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  said  railroads  or  either  of  them  shall  have  the  rig^t  to  purchase  such  sub- 
divisions of  lands  as  are  located  outside  of  the  right  of  way,  heretorore  granted  to  them,  and 
which  were  occupied  by  them  on  said  tenth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hunared  and  seventy -six, 
for  stock-yards,  storage-houses,  or  any  other  purposes  legitimately  connected  with  the  opera- 
tion and  business  of  said  roads,  whenever  the  same  does  not  conflict  with  a  settler  wdo  in 
good  faith  made  a  settlement  prior  to  the  occupation  of  said  lands  by  said  railroad  company 
or  companies,  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  price  settlers  are  authorized  to  purchase 
.under  tbe  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved,  August  11,  1876. 

CHAP.  263.— Air  act  concerning  the  employment  of  Indian  scouts.    [Vol.  19,  p.  131.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  so  much  of  the  Army  appropriation  act  of  twenty-fourth  July, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  as  limits  the  number  of  Indian  scouts  to  three  hundred 
is  nereby  repealed ;  and  sections  ten  hundred  and  ninety- four  and  eleven  hundred  and  twelve 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  authorizing  the  employment  of  one  thousand  Indian  scouts,  are  hereby 
continued  in  force :  Provided,  That  a  proportionate  number  of  non-commissioned  officers 
may  be  appointed.  And  the  scouts,  when  they  furnish  their  own  horses  and  horse-equip- 
ments, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  forty  cents  per  day  for  their  use  and  risk  so  long  as  thus 
employed. 

Appro ved«  August  12,  1876. 


CHAP.  268.— AM  ACT  to  authorize  the  Commlsttiooer  of  Indian  Affairs  to  receive  lands  in  payment  of  Judg- 
ments to  Ciwtern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians.    [Vol.  19,  p.  i39.  J 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled^  That  the  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  collect  and  receive,  in  payment  of  the  andbunt  due  on  certain  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  William  Johnston  and  against  William  H.  Thomas,  now  held  by  him  in 
trust  for  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  the  lands  mentioned  and 
described  in  the  award  of  Rufus  Barringer,  John  H.  Dillard,  and  Thomas  Ruffin,  as  a  board 
of  arbitrators,  under  date  of  October  twenty- third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  upon 
which  such  judgments  were  a  lien ;  such  lands  to  be  taken  at  their  cash-value,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  an  appraisal  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Kastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  in  fee-sinaple :  Provided,  That  if  the  lands  above  men 
tioned  shall  not  be  sufficient  in  value  to  pay  on  and  discharge  said  judgment,  the  Commis- 
sioner is  authorised  to  receive  such  other  lands  as  the  said  £astern  Band  of  Indians  may 
select,  by  and  with  the  assent  of  the  said  Commissioner,  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  discharge 
the  said  judgment. 
Approved,  August  14,  1876. 


CHAP.  289.— An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, and  for  fnlfllling  treaty-ittipnlarions  with  various  Indian  tribes,  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  soTenty-seTen,  and  for  other  purposes.     [Vol.  19,  p.  176. J 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  current 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  fulfilling  treaty-stipulations  with 
the  various  Indian  tribes,  namely : 

SIOUX   OF    DIFFERENT    TRIBES,  INCLUDING   SANTEE  SIOUX,  STATE   OF 

NEBRASKA. 

For  this  amount,  for  subsistence,  including  the  Yankton  Sioux  and  Poncas,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  their  civilization,  one  million  dollars  :   Provided,  That  none  of  said  sums  appropri- 
ated for  said  Sioux  Indians  shall  be  paid  to  any  band  thereof  while  said  band  is  engaged  in 
hostilities  against  tbe  white  people  ;  and  hereafter  there  shall  be  no  appropriation  made  for 
411 
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the  rabf  Utence  of  said'  IndUuu,  iinleM  they  tball  first  tgree  to  nHnqnbh  all  Mkt  md 

to  anT  ooantry  ootside  tlie  boandariet  of  the  pefmanent  reMryatloo  e^abUabad  tiiy  flM  tmij 
of  eipitean  handrod  and  sizty-elriit  far  said  iadfans ;  and  alto  so  mnch  of  tliair  aaM  atnaih 
neat  reaarvation  as  lies  west  of  ttie  one  liandxed  and  third  meriiBaa  of  kogllada.  aaa  shsl 
also  grant  right  of  way  over  said  reservation  to  the  conntnr  Uios  eeded  for  wagott  or  ate 
roads,  flrom  oonTenient  and  aeoessible  points  on  the  Missonri  Biror,  bat  all  not  bboio  IImhi  tihnt 
in  number ;  and  onless  they  will  recmve  all  snob  supplies  bsfoiB  prorldad  for.  aad  pnvIM 
for  by  said  traaty  of  dghteen  hundred  and  sixty-eint,  at  sneb  points  and  plaoM  tm  Mr 
said  reserration,  and  in  the  Tidntty  of  the  Missouri  rarer,  as  the  Preridant  aiiy  dasigBato ; 
and  the  further  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  to  bo  oneBdM  onltf 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  eanyinrmlo  oflMi  dM 
foregoing  prorision :  And  provided  mlto,  Thatnofnrtharappro|ffiationforaiddSawElBikM 
for  subustenca  shall  hereafter  be  made  until  some  sttptuatioii,  agreomanl»  or  amogaaNsI 
shall  have  been  entered  into  by  said  Indians  with  the  Resident  cfthe  United  Btataa,  whM 
IS  calculated  and  designed  to  enable  said  Indians  to  beeome  seUniopportlBg?  JioaMsd  flr^ 
tkar.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  use  of  the  for^i^ng  amounta  tho  auoi  of  twao^ 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  removal  of  the  Poncas  to  the  Indian  Ttorltoty,  and  ptoryh^ 
them  a  home  therein,  with  the  consent  of  said  band. 

APACHES  OF  ARIZOVA  AXD  KKW  MEXICO. 

For  this  amount,  to  subsist  and  properly  care  for  the  Apache  Indians  in  Ariaono  and  Vev 
Mexico  who  have  been  or  may  be  collected  on  reservations  In  New  Mexioo  or  Ariaoaa,far 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  And  the  Commissioaar  of  Indiatt  AflUiB  shsB 
direct  that  sidd  Indians  shall  not  be  allowed  to  leave  their  proper  reserratioiia  i  and  it  shsB 
be  the  duty  of  the  War  Department  4o  aid  the  Indian  Office  in  seeing  tiiat  tbo  oidan  of  1h» 
Commissioner  are  executed  and  rations  shall  net  be  issued  for  a  longer  period  than  oaa  wask 
at  a  time,  and  arms  or  ammunition  shall  not  be  issued,  sold  or  given  to  said  ^"^*— t^ 

ARAPAHOES,  CHEYENNBS,  APACHES,  KIOWAS,  COMAKCHES,  AND  WICBITAa. 

For  subsistence  of  the  Arapahoes,  Chevennes,  Apaches,  Kiowas,  Comancbaa,  and  Wieb- 
itas,  and  transportation  of  the  same,  who  have  been  collected  upon  the  resenratloiis  set  a^ 
for  their  use  and  occupation,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  And  tbo  Saeiatarfsf 
the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  and  reauired  to  prohibit  the  Kiowas,  Cpmaildiea,  ApaaM^ 
Kickapoos,  Cheyennes,  Arrapaboes,  Wichitas,  and  bands  aifilliated  with  them,  finom  eroidaf 
Red  River  from  Fort  Sill  reservation  into  Texas,  and  rations  shall  onlv  be  iimiod  to  said  fif 
dians  for  only  one  week  at  a  time,  and  then  only  to  such  of  them  as  shall  be  preeent.  Aad 
no  arms  or  amnmnition  fliall  be  issued,  sold,  or  given  to  any  of  the  Indians  above  named: 
and  all  arms  and  aaimunition  shall  be  taken  from  any  Indian  who  may  be  proven  to  ksve 

committed  any  depredation  on  the  whites  or  friendly  Indians. 

*»*■««•  « 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

For  continuinp^  the  collection  of  statistics  and  historical  data  respecting  the  Indians  sf  tks 
United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  three  thousand  five  hon- 
dred  dollars :  Provided^  That  when  sufficient  matter  to  make  a  volume  of  statistics  and  1m- 
torical  data  is  prepared  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afittirs  and  re> 
ferred  by  him  to  the  refi:euts  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  published  on  their  written  sp- 

proval. 

For  this  amount,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  ages- 
eral  council  of  certain  Indians  in  the  ludian  Territory,  as  provided  by  the  twelfth  articteof 
the  treaty  witli  tho  Cherokees  of  July  nioete^^nth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  the  tenth 
article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Creeks  of  June  fourteenth,  eifi^hteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  the 
seventh  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Seminolesof  March  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundr^  sad 
sixty-six.  and  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  of  Apii! 
twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  five  thousand  dollars. 

For  this  amount,  to  be  paid  to  fifty.five  persons,  formerly  members  of  the  Kaskaskis, 
Peoria,  Wea,  and  Piankeshaw  tribes  of  Indians,  being  their  share  of  the  balance  of  amoost 
due  said  tribes,  for  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  trust-lands,  together  with  the  amoaot 
due  them  for  lands  erroneously  sold  as  public  lauds,  appropriated  by  the  eleventh  section  of 
the  act  of  March  third,  eighteeen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  to  be  taken  from  their  invsitad  ■ 
funds  now  in  the  Treasury,  under  the  act  of  July  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two^ 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  and  seventy  cents. 

For  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  Silas  H.  Sweatland,  special  agent,  sent  bj  tbe 
Indian  Department  to  make  a  per  capita  payment  to  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  m  ll^r 
to  the  following  named  persons,  to  wit : 

Samuel  W.  Davidson,  two  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  and  thirty  centd. 

Henry  Smith,  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents. 

Henry  Smith,  two  hundred  and  one  dollars. 

N.  J.  Smith,  one  hundred  dollars?. 
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W.  Terrell,  sixty  dollars, 
allam,  one  haiiared  dollars. 

raj  By  nam,  eight  hundred  and  sixtjr-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
bbott,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  • 

king,  two  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  and  three  cents, 
trittain,  two  hnndred  and  thirty-two  dollars. 

Bnloe,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  thirty-five  cents :  Provided^  That 
Qts  due  J.  D.  Abbott,  M.  C.  King,  M.  L.  Brittain,  and  Scroop  Enloe  be  charged 
i  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees. 
B  bidanceof  the  fund  of  the  Eastern  band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  appropriated  by  the 
rch  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  shall,  upon  the  nrst  day  of  July, 
lundred  and  seventy-six,  be  placed  to  their  credit  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
at,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum  ;  and  the  See- 
the Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  use  annually  for  educational  purposes  among 
US  BO  much  of  the  principal  of  said  fund  as,  with  the  interest  annually  accruing 
hall  amount  to  six  thousand  dollars ;  and  three  hnndred  dollars  of  said  sum  shau 
the  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  North  Carolina  who  shall  have  the  snper- 
;he  schools  of  the  Cherokees  of  said  State  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
Affairs. 

And  hereafter  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  have  the  sole  power  and 
to  appoint  Traders  to  the  Indian  tribes  and  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
em  just  and  proper,  specifying  the  kind  and  quantity  of  goods  and  tne  prices  at 
ih  goods  shall  be  sold  to  the  Indians. 

That  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affiairs  shall  advertise  for  all  supplies  provided, 
•urchi^e  of  supplies  for  sixty  days  may  be  made  in  open  market.  And  provided 
it  to  meet  any  exigency  of  the  service  purchases  may  be  made  in  open  market  to 
not  to  exceed  two  thousand  dollars  at  any  one  time.  / 

ed,  August  16, 1876. 


).— An  Act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  reeervation  of  the  confederated  Otoe 
louria  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  MisMuri  Tribes  of  Indians  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and 
a.    [Vol.  19,  p.  aOc".] 

acted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
assembled.  That,  with  the  consent  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribes  of  Indians  ex- 
i  open  council,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  cause  to  be  surveyed 
atiou  of  said  Indians  lying  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

That  the  lands  so  surveyed  shall  be  appraised  by  three  commissioners,  one  of 
.11  Re  designated  by  said  Indians  in  open  council,  and  the  other  two  by  the  See- 
the Interior. 

That  after  the  survey  and  appraisement  of  said  lands,  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior 
md  is  hereby,  authorized  to  offer  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  acres  from  the 
,de  of  the  same  for  sale,  through  the  United  States  public  land-office,  at  Beatrice, 
,  for  cash  to  actual  settlers  only,  in  tracts  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty 
ich  purchaser:  Provided,  That  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
)  more  advantageous  to  sell  said  lauds  upon  deferred  payments,  he  may,  with  the 
f  the  Indians  expressed  in  open  council,  dispose  of  the  same  upon  the  following 
o  payments,  that  is  to  B&y,  one-third  in  cash,  one-third  in  one  year,  and  one-thira 
$ars  from  date  of  sale,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum : 
ided  further,  That  no  portion  of  said  land  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the  appraised 
eof,  and  in  no  case  less  than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre. 

That  the  proceeds  of  said  sale  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  said  Indians  in  the 
of  the  United  States,  and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum 
ome  shall  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  said  tribes  under  direction  of  the  Secretary 
erior. 

That  the  commissioners  for  the  appraisement  of  said  lands  shall  be  paid  for  their 
t  the  rate  of  tive  dollars  per  day  while  actually  employed,  and  their  actual  expenses  ; 
n,  together  with  the  cost  of  survey,  and  all  other  necessary  incidental  expenses  of 
Lion  of  this  act,  shall  be  paid  from  the  money  realized  by  the  sale  of  said  lands. 

That  certified  copies  of  the  plats  and  field-notes  of  said  lands  when  surveyed  shall 
sd  -jnder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  kept  in  the  land-office  at 
Nebraska,  to  be  used  as  other  official  plats  and  notes ;  and  the  register  and  the 
hall  be  allowed  such  fees  only  for  the  sale  of  said  lands  as  are  now  authorized  by 
se  of  sales  of  public  lauds  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  moneys  aris- 
the  sale  thereof. 

That  wheuever  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  tribe  of  Indians  shall,  in  open 

the  usual  manner,  express  their  consent  thereto,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
ereby  is,  authorized,  in  like  manner  and  upon  the  same  terms  prescribed  in  the 

sections  of  this  act,  to  cause  to  be  offered  for  sale  a  portion  of  their  reservation 
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lyintf  in  the  Stfttea  of  Kanias  ud  Nebraska,  not  ezoeeding  in  qaantttj  tan  MCtSoof  of  M 
to  be  taken  from  the  weetem  portion  thereof;  and  the  proceeds  arisbiff  tlierafiwft  ihaU  U 
need  for  the  benefit  of  said  tribes,  as  the  Becretanr  of  the  Interior  maj  oireoL 

MILTON  8ATLKR, 
Speaker  rftke  Hoiue  qf  AmrumitefjsiMm Cia^iii. 

Pre$ideni  rf  Uke  SemaU  pn  liwjisw 


In  THE  Senate  of  the  UnrsD  Srai 

The  President  of  the  United  States  haTin^  returned  to  the  Senate,  in  whidi  it 
the  bill  entitled  '*An  sot  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  rasarratkNi  oft 
erated  Otoe  and  MIsaonria  and  the  Sae  and  Fox  of  the  Biissoori  THbes  of  lodiaaa  in  Ifci 
States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska*'  with  his  olgeetlons  thereto,  the  Senate  pweeadsd  in  paMh 
ance  of  the  Constitution  to  reconsider  the  same ;  and 

Bemdved,  That  the  said  bill  do  pass,  two^thirds  of  the  Senate  aicreefagsf  to  poos  tlio  sias. 

Attest  GEO  C  GORHAM 


No.  6.— Joist  BssoLvnoir  for  Um  relief  of  Tnrtl*  IfoanUln  band  of  Ohlppewe  Indisns.    [7oL  1^  |k  till 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rttpresentativee  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  CM' 
gress  assembUdf  That  tlie  Secretary  of  the  luterior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  paji 
out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  a  sufficient  aoiOQDt  to 
pay  the  board  bill,  while  in  Washington,  and  transportation  to  their  home,  of  the  delegation 
of  the  Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewa  Indiaos,  consisting  of  **  Little  Shell,"  the  chief 
of  said  baud,  and  three  Head  men,  all  Indians,  and  one  interpreter :  Provided^  That  said 
amount  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Approved,  April  6, 1876. 


CHAP.  1 9.— An  Act  antborizing  the  OBe  of  certain  ftindinow  in  the  Trearary,  belonglDg  to  the  Oaiffi 

[Vol.  19,  p.  2S1.] 

Be  it  enacted  btf  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Vniied  Statea  af  Awurifa  is 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  hereby  is  anthorised  W 
ise  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  funds  now  in  the  Treasury  betongiBf 
to  the  Osage  Indians,  under  an  act  of  July  fifteen,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventyt  to  be 
expended  for  their  benefit,  to  aid  them  in  agriculture ;  for  their  care  and  support,  and  ii 
ixt^nding  improvements  already  begun  on  their  reservation,  and  in  any  other  maaoer  to 
promote  their  civilization  and  improvement. 

Approved,  January  12,  1877. 


CHAP.  41.— An  Act  to  Rinpnd  HectlonsfivebundrHcl  and  thirty-three,  five  hundred  and  fifty -nlz.  fire  hmin' 
and  8ev*>nty-one,  and  five  hundred  and  neveoty-two  of  the  Kevitfed  StatuteH  of  the  United  Statca.  rdaiV 
to  courtH  in  Arkaniiaai  and  other  StateH.     [Vol.  19,  p.  S3U.J 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaticts  of  the  United  States  of  Amende  \s 
Congress  asnembltd^  That  section  five  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be 
ameudi'd  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  "  8rc.  533.  That  the  State  of  Arlcansas  is  divided  ivt* 
two  districts,  which  shall  be  called  the  eastern  and  western  districts  of  Arkansas.  The 
western  district  includes  the  counties  of  Benton,  Washington,  Crawford,  Sebastian,  Sr^it 


In  THE  HocrSK  OF  BEPRBBBRTATITBCi  U.  8.,  \ 

The  House  of  Representatives  having  proceeded  in  pursnance  of  the  Conatitntioa,  t»    j 
reconsider  the  bill  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  for  the  sate  of  a  portion  of  the  leaeiialisa  tf    j 
the  confederated  Otoe  and  Missouria  trilSes  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Kansas  and  NebmAa*    - 
returned  to  the  Senate  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  his  objections,  and  sat 
by  the  Senate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  with  the  message  of  the  PreaidenI  fstiualM 
the  bill— 

Resolved  that  the  bill  do  pass,  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatives  agreeisff  to     ^ 
pass  the  same.  ] 

Attest,  GEO.  M.  ADAMS  ^ 

CM. 


i 
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Polk,  Sevier,  Little  River,  Howard,  MoDtgomery,  Tell,  Logman,  FraokliD,  Johnson,  Madi- 
son, Newton.  Carroll,  Boone  and  Marion,  and  the  countrj  lyin^  west  of  Missonri  and  Arkan- 
sas, known  as  the  Indian  Territory.  The  eastern  district  includes  the  residue  of  said  State.*' 
That  section  five  hundred  and  finv-six  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  **  Sec  556.  In 
the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas,  there  shall  be  appointed  two  clerks  of  the  district  court 
thereof,  one  of  whom  shall  reside  and  keep  his  omce  at  Little  Rock,  and  the  other  shall 
reside  and  t^eep  his  office  at  Helena/'  That  section  five  hundred  and  seventy^two  be  so 
amended  as  to  provide  for  the  holding^  of  the  regf  ular  terms  of  court  in  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern distiicts  of  Arkansas,  as  follows :  In  the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas,  at  Little  Rock,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  April  and  October,  and  at  Helena  on  the  second  Monday  in  March  and 
October.  In  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  at  Fort  Smith  on  the  first  Monday  in  Feb- 
ruary.  May,  August,  and  November.  That  section  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  be  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows:  **Sbc  571.  The  district  courts  for  the  western  district  of  Arkan- 
sas, the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas  at  Helena,  the  northern  district  of  Mississippi,  the 
western  district  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  district  of  West  Virginia,  shall  have  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  district  courts,  jurisdiction  of  all  causes,  except  appeals  and 
writs  of  error,  which  are  cognizable  in  a  circuit  court,  and  shall  proceed  therein  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  circuit  court." 
Approved,  January  31,  1877. 


CHAP.  72.— Alf  Act  to  ratify  an  agreement  with  certain  bandii  of  tlie  Slonz  Nation  of  Indians  and  alto  with 

the  Northern  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  Indiana.    [Vol.  19,  p.  354.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled^  That  a  certain  agreement  made  by  George  W.  Manypenny,  Henry  B. 
Whipple,  Jared  W.  Daniels,  Albert  G.  Boone,  Henry  C.  Bulls,  Newton  Kamunds,  and  Au- 
gustine S.  Gaylord,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  different  bands 
of  the  Sioux  Nation  of  IndiauA,  and  also  the  Northern  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  Indians,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  ratified  and  confirmed :  Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  removal  of  the  Sioux  Indians  to  the  Indian  Territory  apd  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  directed  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  any  portion  of 
the  Sioux  Indians  to  the  Indian  Territory  until  the  same  shall  be  authorized  by  an  act  of 
Congress  hereafter  enacted,  except  article  four,  except  also  the  following  portion  of  article 
six :  ''And  if  said  Indians  shall  remove  to  said  Inaian  Territory  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
the  Government  shall  erect  for  each  of  the  principal  chiefs  a  good  and  comfortable  dwelling- 
house  '*  said  article  not  having  been  agreed  to  by  the  Sioux  Nation ;  said  agreement  is  in 
words  and  figures  following,  namely :  * 'Articles  of  agreement*  *  *  •  • 


CHAP.  73.— A.v  Act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  hi  Kansas.    [Vol.  19,  p.265.1 

Whereas,  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  known  as  the  Cherokee  strip,  being  a 
strip  of  land  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Kansas,  some  two  or  three  miles  wide,  detached 
from  the  lands  patented  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  the  act  known  as  the  Kansas- Nebraska 
bill,  in  defining  the  boundaries  thereof,  said  lands  still  being,  so  far  as  unsold,  the  property 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation ;  and 

Whereas  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Forty-second  Congress,  which  became  a  law  on  its 
acceptance  by  the  Cherokee  national  authorities,  and  which  fixed  the  price  of  the  lands  east 
of  Arkansas  River  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  and  west  of  said  river  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  acre ;  and 

Whereas  portions  of  the  same  have  been  sold  under  said  law,  and  portions  remain  unsold, 
the  price  being  too  high :  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  shall  offer  for  sale  to'  settlers  all  of  said  tract  remain- 
ing unsold  at  the  passage  of  this  act  at  the  local  land  ofiices  in  the  districts  in  which  it  is 
situated,  at  one  dollar  aud  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  ;  and  all  of  said  lands  remaining  un- 
sold after  one  year  from  the  date  at  which  they  are  so  offered  for  sale  at  the  local  land-offices 
shall  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  cash,  in  quantities  or  tracts  not  exiseediog 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  at  not  less  than  one  dollar  per  acre. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  proceeds  of  said  lands  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  the  order  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  bo  in  force  from  the  date  of  its  acceptance  by 
the  legislature  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  who  shall  file  certificate  of  such  acceptance. 

Approved,  February  2"^,  JH77. 

*For  articles  of  aKreement  itee  R<?port  of  Sioux  CommlsdoD,  pa((e  3i9  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  lti76. 
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-eigbl.oodfDr  olhfr  farpvtat.    [VoL 


'T  (b«  yaw  «DillD£  Jiuv  tb 
..371.1 


I  of  liiprtitBlaiiita  of  the  Vniltd  Siatei  of  Amtrk*it 
CengTtni  atttmhfid.  Tbat  the  followin?  nums  be.  axxA  the;  nre  berpbjr,  njipropiikted.  eiitii 
an;  inonej  in  tha  Trnosarf  oat  otliorwUa  kppropriitted.  for  tlie  pitrpone  of  ptjiaa;  the  cot- 
rent  and  conllni^Dt  expeiiaes  of  the  Indian  DepiirtDielit,  itnd  fultilliug  tMBlf-^tlpaUtlou 
with  tbe  Tarlotu  InHinn  tribes,  niiine]]' : 

8IOUX  OF  DIFFEKEST  THIBES,  ISCLUDISO  S.VNTEE  SluVV,  STATE  OF   NEBRASKA. 

For  this  amount  for  lubsiBlence,  Snclading  the  Yankton  Sioux  Bud  PoncBa.  and  for  otbn 
purpoKei  of  tlicir  civilization,  one  mi  Hi  on  one  hundred  and  twentj-five  tbounond  dollan  : 
frociJtd,  That  6Cly  thonaani]  dollars  of  this  appropriation  mny  be  used  for  the  selecliMi  d( 
a  location,  the  oanBtniction  of  nocesaary  building,  and  the  reinaval  of  the  said  Sioai  Iniliiui 
Id  the  MUbout!  EWer;  And  provided  further.  That  the  sum  of  iiiU'en  thousand  dollars  of  llii'i 
appropriation,  in  addition  to  that  heretofore  appropriated,  msj  be  used  for  the  remoral  aoil 
permanent  locatloo  of  the  Poncas  in  the  Indian  Territorj. 

For  no  Industrial  school  at  the  Bantee  Sioux  BKency.  three  thonsand  dollars,  And  tbt 
Pruidont  of  the  United  Slates  Is  liereby  direolsd  to  prohibit  the  rooiovnl  of  anj  portien  ol 
■aid  8ioax  Itidiajii  to  the  Indian  Terrilor;  unless  the  same  shall  be  herrafloT  auIhoritDd  bj 
act  of  CongreM. 


For  the  neregsarj  ej 

for  the  various  tribes  <.  _       -   -  ,       ..._.._.      , .  ._.... 

dollars  And  wbeneTer  practicable  waj^oa  transpurtation  niaf  be  performed  b;  IdJIso 
labor:  and  whenever  it  ia  so  performed  the  Commisslouerof  lodiau  AITiira  is  berebf  andiot- 
iied  to  hire  a  Blorehouse  at  anj  railroad  nbenever  oeceSHnrj,  and  to  employ  a  slarek««per 
tbersfbr,  and  to  furaiih  in  advance  the  Indians  who  will  do  the  transporta^on  with  ttafODi 
and  harness,  all  the  eipooJtes  iucurrod  nailer  this  provision,  to  be  paid  oat  of  this  approprii- 
tion  :  Priridfd,  That  hereafter  conlracta  involving;  an  eipsadilare  of  more  thaa  tn-o  llmu- 
sand  dollars  shall  be  advertised  aud  let  to  the  lowejit  r^apoDsible  bidder. 


For  contiauing  ibe  collection  of  statistics  and  historical  data  respecting  the  Indiana  of  ths 
United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 


iplete  the  survey  of  the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  receDtlj 

from  W.  H.  Thomas  by  purchase,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  directed  by  lbs 

nKresB  approved  twenty-third  day  of  June,  eighteen-  hundred  and  seventy-fbor,  ii 

hereby  authorized  to  expend  the  sum  of  one  tbousaud  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  at 


of  tbe  moneys  pieced  to  the  credit  of  Ibe  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indiana  upon  tha  booki 
of  tbe  Treasury  Department  under  act  of  August  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventT- 
six.  entitled  '  'An  act  making  appropriations  tor  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  ue 
Indian  Department,  and  for  fulfilUnr  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes,  for  tbt 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  for  other  purposes." 

For  this  amount,  to  pay  Marcus  Erwin,  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  for  services  as  attOT' 
ney  iu  examining  the  papers  in  the  purchase  of  a  judgment  on  W.  H.  Thomas  in  behalf  of 
Ibe  North  Carolioa  Cherokee^  three  hundred  dollars:  to  be  paid  ontbf  the  moneys  plawl 
to  credit  of  Eastern  Band  of  Cberokees  on  the  booka  of  the  Treasury  Anguat  fifteenth,  eight- 
een hundred  and  seventy-six.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may.  at  bis  discretion,  nis  * 
portion  of  the  money  appropriated  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  fifteenth  August,  eight- 
een hundred  and  seventy-six,  for  the  support  of  schools  among  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cheiwe) 
Indians,  In  aid  of  schools  among  said  Cherokees  residing  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 

For  lliis  amount,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  llw 
Interior  to  employ  counsel  to  defend  suits  now  pending  against  the  North  Carolina  ChsroJieai, 
one  thousand  dollars :  said  amount  to  be  expended  out  of  the  funds  in  the  United  StilM 
Treasury  belonging  to  said  North  Carolina  Cherokees. 

To  re-imburse  the  Osage  Indians  for  loases  sustained,  and  in  accordance  with  pledges  bj 
their  agents,  five  thousand  dollars. 

For  completion  of  a  saw-milt  and  griat-mili  and  bridge,  now  being  constmcted  under  con- 
tract, on  tbe  Siletz  reservation  in  Oregon,  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  iJol- 
lara  and  filly-five  '-ents. 
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For  this  amonnt,  or  so  much  thereof  at  maj  be  necessary,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  care  and  support  of  the  Otter  Tail,  Pillager,  Pem- 
bina, and  Mississippi  Chippewa  Indians,  on  the  White  Earth  Resenration  in  Minnesota,  and 
to  assist  them  in  their  agricultural  operations,  five  thousand  dollars ;  and  for  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  building  for  a  grist-mill  in  connection  with  the  saw-mill  on  said  reservation,  five 
thousand  dollars ;  in  all,  ten  thonsand  dollars. 

To  enable  the  Secretair  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  in  part  the  provision  of  the  act  entitled 
'*An  act  to  abolish  the  Miami  tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes,**  approved  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -three,  the  following  sums  are  hereby  appropriated,  to 
be  charged  to  the  Miami  tribal  fund,  and  to  be  immediately  available,  namely :  For  pay- 
ment to  such  Miamies  as  elected  to  become  citizens  under  said  act  their  proportion  or  the 
tribal  moneys,  thirty-three  thonsand  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  and  ninety-six 
cents ;  and  for  payment  to  confederated  bands  of  Kaskaskia,  Peoria,  Piankeshaw,  and  Wea 
Indians,  twenty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  three  cents ;  in  all, 
fifty-eight  thousand  eighty-five  dollars  and  ninety-nine  cents. 

For  expenses  incurred  in  the  erection  of  a  sdiool-house  for  the  Pottawatomies  in  the  year 
eighteen  nundred  and  seventh-five,  the  same  being  a  re-appropriation  of  money  made  for 
this  purpose  and  not  used  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars. 

Approved  March  3,  1877. 


CHAP.  106. — Aif  Act  maklngr  appropriation!  to  mpply  deficiencies  In  the  appropriatlooi  for  the  fltcal  y^ar 
ending  Jane  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  wventy-aeven,  and  prior  yean,  and  for  other  porpoiea.  (March 
3»  1877    [Vol  19.  p.  363.i 

B€  it  enaeUd  btf  the  Senate  and  JSoun  of  Bepre9entative$  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  they  aire  hereby,  appropriated,  to  sup- 
ply deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  lor  the  service  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  for  former  years,  and  for 
other  purposes,  namely : 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMEKT. 


Survey  of  Indian  Reservations. — Arizona  Territory:  For  the  survey  and  subdi- 
vision of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  reservation,  by  Chandler  Robbins,  designated  by  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  being  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  years  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  dollars. 

Dakota  Territory  :  For  the  survey  of  that  part  of  the  Sioux  Indian  reservation  in  the  Pe- 
oria bottom  lying  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  by  T.  B.  Medary,  designated  by  the  late  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  being  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  years  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy 
five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and 
forty-three  cents. 

For  the  survey  of  the  Devil's  Lake  Indian  reservation  in  Dakota  Territory,  by  Charles 
H.  Bates,  designated  by  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  being  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal 
years  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars  and  eighteen  cents. 

Dakota  Territory:  For  the  survey  of  a  part  of  the  Sioux  Indian  reservation  located  on 
White  River  west  of  the  Missouri  Kiver,  in  Dakota  Territory,  by  James  W.  Miller,  desig- 
nated by  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  being  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  years  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-four  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  eleven  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty* nine  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 

Idaho  Territory :  For  the  survey  of  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  reservation,  Idaho,  by  D.  P. 
Thompson,  designated  by  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  being  for  the  service  of  the  fis- 
cal years  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -four  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Oregon  :  For  survey  of  the  Malheur  Indian  reservation  for  the  Snake  and  Pi-Ute  Indians 
in  Oregon,  by  Thompson  and  Meldrum,  under  their  contract  dated  October  twenty- fourth, 
eighteen  hundred  ana  seventy-four,  being  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  years  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-four  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty -four  dollars  and  thirty-six  cents. 

Survey  of  Indian  lands  in  North  Carolina:  For  the  survey  of  the  lands  of  the  Eastern 
Band  of  the  Cberokees  in  North  Carolina,  being  a  deficiency  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifly-nine  dollars  and  twenty- 
seven  cents. 

Nebraska :  For  amount  due  White  and  Hull  for  surveying  the  Otoe  Indian  reservation  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  under  contract  of  July  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  sevecty-three, 
being  a  deficiency  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  two  thousand  and 
nineteen  dollars  and  fifteen  cents. 
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For  (Ilia  amonnt  or  to  mnch  thereof  ai  may  be  nwasMiry.  to  be  expended  under  Ihedirec' 
tion  of  [he  SecietMjof  the  InteTiur,  fur  the  uari'  and  aapport  of  IdiIl&ur  at  Fort  Peck  sirwicj, 
daring  the  bklance  of  the  R-ical  jew  eading  June  ihitiieth,  eighleeo  LQudred  mud  leresij- 
BereD,  fifty  ihouaaiid  doUara. 

MISCELLANEOUa. 

Pay  of  gnperintendentB  and  agenla :  For  payment  of  amoant  certified  to  be  due  W.  P. 
Ci>tlan,Ule  ludiiin  agent,  by  the  accouuthiE  efficen  of  the  Treuory  Depmrttnent.  being  for 
the  aerrice  of  the  fiscal  Tear  cighleen  hnndted  and  aOTeoty-thrco  and  prior  yeoTB,  nee  Edii- 
dred  and  aeTenty-eight  dollarti  and  eigtily-nlx  centa. 

For  payment  of  amonnt  oertiGod  tu  be  doe  T.  I.  Galbrulh,1sle  Indian  ageul.by  tbeK- 
coanting-ofEcersortheTreasiiry  DcpBrtmont,  being  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  eightwi 
bnudied  and  aeventy-lhree  and  prior  years,  twenty-three  hundred  and  uloety-ooe  uiiDtn 
and  Iwenly-fonr  ceuta. 

Pay  of  iuterprelara ;  For  payments  of  amonttte  eertilied  to  be  due  W,  P.  Callon.  la(*  In- 
dian Hgeut,  and  W.  H.  French,  jnoior,  late  acting  Indian  agent  by  (be  nccuunt)n(;-offi<cn  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  being  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  nndier- 
eoly-lhret  and  prior  yean,  tivo  hundred  dollars  and  siity-throe  cents. 

TtnildingB  at  agencies,  and  repairs :  For  payment  of  amounts  cerliRed  to  be  doe  W.P. 
Callon,  late  Indian  agent  by  the  accoonting-oflicers  of  the  Treasury  Department,  being  for 
lb*  service  of  llie  fiscal  year  eigbteen  hondred  and  seventy-three  and  prior  years,  nine  del- 
.  lant  and  sixty-one  cents. 

Cantingencles  of  the  Indian  Department :  For  parmenl  of  amonnCs  certified  to  be  doe  Vi. 
P.  ChIIou  and  Simeon  Whiteley,  late  Indian  agents  by  (be  accouiiting-officera  of  the  Trau- 
ury  Departoient,  being  forlbe  service  of  the  ^cal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seveutj-thm 
and  prior  years,  ninety-six  dollars  and  eighty  cents. 

Incidental  expenses  of  Indian  service  in  Atixooa:  For  payment  of  amounts  certified  lob( 
due  Herman  Btrudell.  late  Indian  superintendent,  and  Cornulius  Brioe,  by  the  arvonntinp 
ofiicent  iif  the  Treasury  Department,  being  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  eighbe«j  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four,  three  hundred  and  fifly-seveD  dollars  and  fony-tivo  conte. 

Incidental  exiienses  of  Indian  service  in  California :  For  payment  of  aiiiDiinl  certified  lo 
he  due  Charles  Maltby  late  Indian  agent,  by  the  accounting-officers  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, being  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  Lundred  and  seventy-three  and 
prior  years,  fifteen  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents- 

Incidnntal  expenses  of  Indian  service  in  Dakota;  For  payment  of  amonnt  certified  loin 
due  W.  H.  French  junior,  Inle  actitrg  Indian  agent,  by  Lh.-  ai'L-oiiuVine-officets  of  tlje  Treat- 
my  DvpFiilmi-ul,  beiug  fiir  lln;  service  •■{  ihe  liKcsl  yi-ar  eiffhtteu  hunJieJ  uiiJ  fic\<-nl)-lii;e« 
and  prior  years,  ninety-eight  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 

Incidental  expenses  of  Indiaii  service  in  New  Mexico :  For  payment  of  anotint  cwfifitd 
to  be  doe  John  S  Armstrong,  late  lottian  agent,  by  the  sccouoiing- officers  of  the  TreMnry 
Department,  being  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seveaty-lbiee  tna 
prior  years,  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 

Incidental  eipenBes  of  Indian  service  in  Oregon  ;  For  payment  of  amotiut  Certified  to  be 
due  J.  T,  Booth,  by  the  accounting-officers  of  the  Treasury  Department,  being  for  the  serrice 
of  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  Beventy-tno  dollars  and  for^-foor 

a  and  New  Mexico  :  For  payment  of  anontt 
I,  late  Indian  agent,  by  the  accounting-officers  of  tbs 
Treasury  Department,  being  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sevenly- 
tbree  and  prior  years,  fifty-two  dollars  and  nluety-seven  cents. 

Uaintainiug  peace  among  and  with  the  various  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  :  Poi-  payment 
of  amount  certified  to  be  due  W.  H.  French,  junior,  late  acting  Indian  agent,  by  the  •ecooal- 
iug-oflicers  of  the  Treasury  Department,  being  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  eightns 
hundred  and  seventy-one  and  prior  years,  sixteen  dollars  and  forty-two  cents. 
Approved  March  3,  1877. 

So.  33.— Joint  Rbsolution  prohibiting  luppl;  at  spsdiil  mtlaltlc  cartrldgsi  (o  liotlUe  lodlaiu.    (Aiiiuli 

Whereas,  it  is  ascerlained  that  the  hostile  Indians  of  the  Northwest  are  largely  equipped 
with  arms  which  require  special  metallic  cartridges,  and  that  sueh  spsda)  ammanitioD  ui» 
large  part  supplied  to  such  hostile  Indians  directly  or  indirectly  through  tradeTa  and  other* 
in  the  Indian  country  :  Therefore, 

Haalced  by  the  Sinale  and  Home  a/ Rcpreicntatha  b/ the  United  Slata  ^  AmricM  ia  C*- 
grtts  assembled.  That  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  is  hereby  authorised  and  reqnsMd 
to  take  such  measures  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  such  spacial  mtt*!- 
lic  ammunition  being  conveyed  to  such  hostile  Indians,  and  is  further  authorind  to  deetirs 
the  sanid  contraband  of  wAr  in  such  diBtriut  of  country  as  he  may  designate  daring  the  en- 
'inusnce  of  hosiiliiies. 
4ppro*e^.  ^"E""  5'  'SI'S- 


J 
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PRIVATE  ACTS. 

CHAP.  188.— Ak  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  niretlei  of  J.  W.  P.  Hantlngton.  deceaied,  late  Superintendent  of 

Indian  aflbin  in  Oregon.    [YoL  19,  p.  417.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  in  the  settlement  of  the  accoants  of  J.  W.  P.  HaotiDfirton,  de> 
ceased,  late  superinteiideot  of  Indian  afikira  in  Oregon,  the  proper  accounting  officers  of 
the  Treasury,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  aathorized  and  directed  to  allow  a  credit  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  Indian^  funds,  charged  to  him  and  lost  by  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Brother 
Jonathan,  off  the  coast  ef  California,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-five;  also  a  credit  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  that  sum  transmitted  by  said  Hunting- 
ton, on  or  about  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sizty*five,  to  William  Lo- 
^an,  deceased,  late  Indian  agent,  in  charge  of  the  Warm  Spring  Indian  agency,  jn  Oregon, 
tor  which  no  Touchers  were  returned  before  the  death  of  the  said  Logan:  Protided^  That 
no  credit  shall  be  allowed  for  the  said  sums  until  satisfactory  proof  shall  be  made  of  the> 
loss  of  said  ten  thousand  dollars  by  the  wreck  of  the  said  steamer  Brother  Jonathan,  and 
of  the  transmission  of  said  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  said  William  Logan. 

Approved,  July  12,  1876. 

CHAP.  313.— Ai?  Act  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Frdneh.  jr.  U.  B.  A.  late  Indian  agent  at  Crow  Creek, 

Dakota.    [VoL  19,  p.49'i.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  itt 
Compress  assembled,  That  the  proper  accounting  officer  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  to  adjust  and  settle  the  property-accounts  of  William  H.  French,  junior,  late 
Indian  agent  at  Crow  Creek,  Dakota  Territory,  and  if  it  shall  be  made  clearly  to  appear 
that  John  A.  Morrow,  who  was  a  contractor  for  furnishing  supplies  of  beef-cattle  to  the 
Indian  agencies,  has  delivered  to  Henry  F.  Livingston  agent  at  Crow  Creek,  beef-cattle  in 
lieu  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand,  one  hundred  pounds,  which  he  delivered  to 
William  H.  French,  agent,  on  ninth  Noveml>er,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  at  Crow 
Creek,  and  for  which  said  Morrow  afterwards  got  receipts  frem  said  Livingston  and  col- 
lected from  theOovemment  on  both,  then  said  accounting  officer  shall  be  authorized  to  give 
said  French  credit  in  his  settlement  accordingly. 

Approved,  August  15,  1876. 


CHAP.  161.— An  act  for  the  relief  of  Redick  McKee.    [Vol.  19,  p.  541.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  memorial  and  claims  of  Redick  McKee,  late  disbursing  agent  ot 
the  Indian  department  in  California,  (Miscellaneous  Document  One  hundred  and  two,  printed 
February  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,)  be,  and  hereby  are,  referred  for 
examination  and  settlement  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  Secretary  shall  find  the 
allegations  and  statemen's  of  the  claimant  verified  by  the  records  of  the  department,  or  other 
satisfactory  evidence,  he  shall  allow  him  such  relief  as  may  be  equitable  and  just,  to  be  paid 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved,  March  3, 1877. 

CHAP.  192.— An  Act  to  authorize  Loniii  Petoakey  of  Micbigan  to  enter  a  certain  tract  of  land  which  em- 

bracett  hii  home  and  improvementii.     [Vol.  19,  p.  548.J 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  Louis  Petoskey,  of  the  State  ot  Micbigan,  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  to  enter  the  south-half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  five,  in  township  thirtv- 
four,  north  of  range  five,  west,  in  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Traverse  City,  Mich- 
igan, upon  pavment  to  the  receiver  of  public  moneys  of  the  legal  price  thereof. 

Approved  March  3,  1877. 

CHAP.  200.— An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Hans  C.  Peterson.    [Vol.  19,  p.  549.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  audit  and  settle  the  claim  of  Hans  C.  Peterson,  for  damages  sustained  by  him  by 
reason  of  depredations  and  injuries  by  certain  bands  of  Sioux  Indians,  in  Minnesota,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  to  pay  to  said  Hans  C.  Peterson  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents  in  full  payment  and 
satisfaction  for  all  losses  and  damages  by  him  sustained ;  and  the  said  sum  is  hereby  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose. 

Approved,  March  3,  1877. 
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Schedule  of  Indian  trutt  lands  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  for  sale  under  direcHon  of  General 

Land  Office. 

PAWNEE  LAMDB  IM  NEBBABKA. 


DeBoription. 


Township 
TowDihip 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 


16  north, 

17  north, 

18  north, 

16  north, 

17  north, 

18  north, 

15  north, 

16  north, 

17  north, 

18  north, 

15  north, 

16  north, 

17  north, 

18  north, 

15  north, 

16  north, 

17  north, 

18  north, 

15  north, 

16  north, 

17  north. 
Id  north. 


rang«  3  west , 
range  3  west, 
nuige  3  west . 
mnge  4  west . 
range  4  west, 
range  4  west, 
range  5  west . 
ranges  west, 
range  5  west, 
range  5  west, 
range  6  west, 
range  6  west, 
range  6  west, 
range  6  west, 
range  7  west, 
range  7  west, 
range  7  west, 
range  7  west, 
range  8  west, 
range  8  west, 
range  8  west, 
range -6  west. 


Total 

Yalae  of  improTements. 


Total  valaation  of  land  and  improvements. 


OTOE  A?n)  mSSOUEIA  LANDS  IN  NEBKABKA. 


Township  1  north,  range  4  east 

Township  2  north,  range  4  east. .  .*. 

Township  1  north,  range  5  east 

Township  2  nortli,  range  5  east 

Township  1  north,  range  6  east 

Township  2  north,  range  6  esst 

West  half  of  township  1  north,  range  7  east 
West  half  of  township  2  north,  range  7  east 


Total 


OTOE  AND  &U8S0UUIA  LANDS  IN   KANSAS. 


TowDBhip  1  sonth,  range  4  east 

Township  1  sotitb,  range  5  east 

Township  1  sooth,  range  6  east 

West  half  of  township  1  south,  range  7  east 

Lot  4,  section  3  of  township  1  south,  range  7  east 

^outhwrst  quarter  of  northwest  quarter,  section  3,  township  1  south, 

range  7  east 

West  half  of  southwest  quarter,  section  3,  township  1  south  range  7  east.. 
"West  half  of  northwest  <iuarter,  section  10,  township  1  south,  range  7  east. 
West  half  (»f  southwest  <iuarter.  section  10,  township  1  south,  rauge  7  east 
Lot  5,  section  15,  township  1  south,  range  7  east 


Areainacrea. 


Total 


Total  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 


SAC  AND  FOX  OF  THE  MISSOURI  LANDS  IN  NEHUASKA. 

Section  25,  township  1  north,  range  16  east 

S«<ti(in  3(>,  township  1  north,  range  16  east i 

Lot  11,  Rc'ction  U»,  township  1  north,  range  17  east ' 

Lot  1*^3 1'list,  section  16,  township  1  north,  range  17  east i 

Southw^Ht  quarter  of  southwest  quarter,  section  16,  township  1  north,  j 

ranjre  17  east ' 

Section  17,  township  1  north,  range  17  east 

Section  ID,  township  1  north,  range  17  east 

Section  '20,  township  1  north,  range  17  east , 

W<'st  half  of  northwest  quarter,  section  21,  township  1  north,  range  17  east. 
"West  half  of  southwest  quarter,  sectiou  21,  township  1  north,  range  17  east  ' 
West  half  of  northwest  <|uarter,  section  28,  township  1  north,  range  17  east  1 
West  half  of  southwest  quarter,  section  28,  township  1  north,  range  17  east 

Section  29,  township  1  north,  range  17  east j 

Section  30,  townsliip  1  north,  range  17  east 

Section  31,  township  1  north,  range  17  east : 

Section  3'2,  township  1  north,  range  17  east I 

West  half  of  northwest  quarter,  section  33,  t<»wnship  1  north,  range  17  east 
West  half  of  southwest  quarter,  section  33,  township  1  north,  range  17  east.i 

Total ; 


8,007.69 

3,038.63 

1, 147. 89 

S3,71&08 

89,181:90 

11,98151 

1,468.36 

SI,  840. 40 

S8.93iL71 

9,e03w78 

9^866.53 

81,694.89 

82.938.85 

7.811.07 

9.840.80 

82,963.75 

£1,854.63 

1,378.68 

9,133.04 

S0.08L44 

19,385.00 

83.56 


876,837.80 


Va!naUo]L 


|5,S97C4 

8.48S04 

3.405  77 

08,878  78 

T4,998» 

3Q.fl6T» 

3,364  98 

74,677  74 

54.89e« 

81,787  50 

10.10154 

68. 445  OS 

68.315  44 

81,848  37 

30,6(»95 

50,163  86 

57,551  17 

4.874  34 

97.833  69 

36,077ft? 

31,769  64 

103  16 


1756^455  21 
8.345  00 


18,909.04 

4,489.50 
83,086.96 

7,971.04 
83,065.01 

7, 510;  64 
11,495.48 

3.  637. 28 


•761,800  31 


•19,351311 
14,563  94 
83,959  151 

88.739  54 
86.5kl6S 
89.479  041 
40.313  97 
15, 389  OH 


M,  240. 89       1338, 357  64 


4.430.0.'^ 
8. 241. 09 
8.450.74  • 
4, 134.  44  . 
39.51 

• 

40.00 
80.00  , 
b0.00  ; 
80.00  ' 
29.45 


113,290  15 
29.891  1:4 
30,030  4? 


15.521  90 


25,605,28         |>^733  6rV 


111),  846.  17       6427.091  3ei 


259.29 

347.68 

17.00 

30.64 

40.00 

97.  73 

9i>.  27 

497.00 

80.00 

80.00 

HO.  00 

80.00 

640.00 

608.86 

639.92 

640.  00 

80.00 

80.00 


11.682  43 
2, 919  V^ 
119  00 
199  lt> 

2«00 

805  33 

2, 144  <v» 

2.  m9  r,\ 
4*0  tx) 
360  Qi) 
400  00 
3!f0  00 

3,300  00 
1  3,773  IT 

X  619  52 

3,300  00 

i  400  W 

400  00 


4.  397.  39         #-26.  S-Vi  09 
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of  Indian  tnal  lanit  fa  Eantcu  And  NebrMlia  for  tale,  ^a — Continaed. 


DMcrlptlui. 

Atulnaerea 

TatniUou. 

tea 

W.O0 

saw 

441.38 

li 

19  00 

SonEbirrac  quarter  of  nonhveitqiurtiir,  Kalian  i.  lown^lp  i  Mnlhiruif[a 

400  DV 

■"^M 

W«t  half  ot  Dorth-»t  qu«t«-.  »oCioD  9.  to-niMp  1  toaOx.  nojce  IT  tut 

%m.ei 

(10.5T7  ^a 

«,M8.*) 

»3s.w»eT 

■ 

Schedule  of  unoecupied,  Mnalloted  Miami  Indian  land*  in  Kantai  rvmaimng  tinwdL 


Demrlption. 


Soatheut  qiurtor  of  •oatbHsI  qairter,  kdUoi  13,  towiuhip  IB,  range  S3. 

lAtl.  HotlanM.  towB^Lp  18,  nojteSS 

LM  3,  MDtloD  «,  towDihip  IB,  rangv  13 

Lat4,MCitloaM,toWDalilplg,raiin)a3 

lAt  H,  aHtiOB  H.  toWDihlp  18,  range  33 

Maraweat  qoartsr  or  Donbuat  qiurtor,  aactlan  IB,  tovnahlp  l8,nn(eM, 
SoDthweat  qoartsr  or  aorthHat  qnarUr,  aeotlon  IB,  townahlp  IB,  nofB  S4. 
Iforthaaat  quarter  or  DorthneBtqiurMr.ieaUiui  19,  (awuhlp  IS,  raugt  114. 

Lot  1.  asctloii  IB,  townihip  13,  ninit«1M 

Bantheaal  qaarter  ofnorttiireatqaartAr,  aeotiOB  10,  tovniililp  IB,  TBonH. 
L<it»««Unnl»,  townabiplB,  ranftoM 

Nortbeiut  quarter  of  aoDCb  west  i4iiarter,eetitEoD  10,  tow  a '4b  Ip  il>.  range"' 


40.00 

40.00 

Monfa  went  quarter  of  nnrtbcMt  quarter 

40.00 

■eotton  18.  townHliip  ^  range  S*.. 

Soaltwcet  q  uarter  of  sou Ibw est  quarter 

teciioD  IT,  toKuahIp  90,  range  ». . 

40.00 

Total 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDERS,  ESTABLISHING,  ENLARGING.  OH  REDrONG  INDIAN 
EESEHVATIOSS.  ALSO  RESTORING  CERTAIN  INDIAN  RESERVATIOS8  TO 
THE  rUDLIC  DOMAIN.  FROM  JAN'UAKY  II.  IST5,  TO  -SEPTEMUER  29.  IS77. 


Camy   I  enit  mint. 

ExEcrTivE  Mansion,  April  23.  ISTS. 

All  ordara  eatabluhiug  ktnl  aotijuit  spurt  ths  Ciaip  Verde  Indian  resBrvatlon  lo  iheTerri- 
tatj  of  Arkoiis.  deatiibtil  oa  roUawg;  AU  tlinl  portion  of  couDtry  adjoinrnK  on  the  qotUi- 
w«st  Hide  of  ond  ubovo  tha  mililwy  rosorvation  of  this  (Camp  Verde)  post,  on  tbe  Tetda 
River,  lot  n  distsncBof  Ion  milos  ou  both  aidisa  of  the  river  lo  tbe  point  where  the  old  wfcgoii- 
rosd  lo  Ne*  Mciiuo  croane*  ihe  Verde,  supprreed  to  be  a  diataooa  up  tho  river  of  about  font. 
five  mileii,  are  hereby  revoked  and  nnnullud  ;  and  [ho  said  described  tract  of  connlry  la  horebj 
restored  to  ihe  public  domaiu. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Ckiriealma  niirce. 

Executive  Mansioh,  October  30,  W6. 

■wing. 

,  nloni 
.  ,  ...    tof  PeloucilloMooni- 

_  .,  .;  Stevens  Peak  Uan^;  theuM  running  aoulheastarly  olong  said  rangu  thtoogb 
Slevena  Peak  lo  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico ;  thence  running  aouth  to  Iho  boundarjr  of 
Mexico ;  theuco  mnning  vresterly  along  said  boundary  fifty-six  milea ;  thence  ruaniof; 
wntberly,  following  aubstuntially  Ibo  wualern  baae  of  the  Dragoou  Mountains,  to  the  placs 
of  beginning,  be,  and  the  lamo  ia  lioreby,  canceled,  and  aald  lauda  arc  roaUireJ  Ui  the  pnbln 
domMn. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

CotaraJv  Rircr  rtscrcr. 

Executive  Mansion,  Mag  15,  t8TS> 

Whereas  an  eieculive  order  was  isaued  November  16,  1BT4,  defining  the  limita  of  the  Col- 
orado River  Indian  reservation,  which  parporled  to  cover,  but  did  not,  all  the  lands  thereto- 
fore set  apart  by  act  of  Congteaa  approved  March  3,  1865.  and  eiBculivo  order  dated  So- 
veniber2-2,  1B73  ;  and  whereaa  the  order  of  November  If),  1874,  did  not  revoke  the  order  of 
November  22,  IB73,  it  ia  hereby  ordered  that  all  lands  withdrawn  from  aale  bj  either  of  thwa 
orders  are  atill  set  apart  for  Indian  purposes  ;  and  tha  fallowing  are  hereby  declared  lo  bi 
the  boundaries  of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  reservation  in  Arizona  and  California,  vii : 

Beginniog  at  a  point  where  La  Paz  Arroyo  enters  the  Colorado  River,  and  four  miles  above 
Ehienburg  ;  thence  easterly  with  said  Arroyo  to  a  point  south  of  the  crest  of  La  Paz  MoDnt- 
aiD  ;  thence  with  said  mountain  crest  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  top  of  Black  Mount^n; 
tbence  in  a  northwesterly  direction  over  the  Colorado  River  lo  the  lop  of  Monument  Peak,  in 
Ibe  Stale  of  California  ;  thence  soulhwealerly  in  a  straight  line  lo  the  top  of  Riverside  Mooat- 
aln,  California  :  tbence  in  a  direct  line  towards  the  place  of  brginniug  lo  Ihe  neat  bank  of 
the  Colorado  River ;  thence  down  said  west  bank  to  a  point  opposite  the  place  of  beginoinf  i 
thence  lo  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  ORANt. 

Pima  and  Uarkopa  or  Gila  Rieer  rtterct, 

Ekecltivb  Mansio.h,  Amjuii  31, 1875. 
It  ia  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  (ii 
Township  4  south,  range  7  eaat,  gectioua  14,  15.  '22.  23,24,  25.  2G,  S7,  north  half  of  sectieit 
35  and  section  30 ;  townahip  5  sonth,  range  7  east,  uortheaat  qnartei  of  saetian  I ;  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  U  eaat.  south  weal  quarter  of  aection  I!),  weat  half  aod  soalbaast  qailtir 
of  section  2^.  aectiona  W.  31,  32,  and  aoulhweat  quarter  of  aection  33  ;  townahip  5  aonth, 
range  8  east,  aoulhweat  quarter  of  aection  3,  section  4.  north  half  of  aection  5,  north  half  of 
noruieasl  quarter  and  northwest  quarter  of  section  C.  and  uorlhivest  quarter  of  section  10, 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain  and  aet  apart  as  an  addition* 
to  the  Gila  River  reservation  in  Arizona,  for  the  uae  and  occupancy  of  the  Pima  and  Uaii- 
copa  Indiana. 

V.  F.  GRANT. 
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mile  Mountain  mtnt. 

Executive  Mansion,  April  27,  1B76. 
Ilia  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  the  While  Monntaln  Indtftii  leMrratioD  in  Ari- 
sona  Terrilory  lying  weal  of  the  folloiviiig-deicribed  line,  tiz;  Commencing  at  the  north  weat 
corner  of  the  present  reierve,  a  point  at  the  eouthein  edse  of  the  Black  Mesaa,  due  north  of 
BoDibrero  or  Plnmose  BnCts  ;  Iheace  due  tonth  to  said  ^mbrero  or  Plnmoee  Bntle  ;  thence 
toot  beaut  waidly  to  Chromo  Peak  :  thence  in  s  eoatherl;  direction  to  the  month  of  the  San 
Pedro  Kiver;  thsnce  due  lonth  to  theeoulhem  bonndarj  of  the  reaerration,  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  a,  rettored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  8.  GBAST. 

White  MouMttin  rtitrvt. 

EZECuTivB  Mansion,  Janiuuf  26,  1877. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  thtU  porUon  of  the  While  Mountain  Indiatt  rcMrvftUon  In 
AriioriK  Territory  lying  within  the  following-dMcribed  bonndariee,  tik  :  Commencing  at  a 
aoint  knonn  a«  corner  I  of  survey  made  by  Lieat.  K.  D.  Tbomae,  Fifth  Cavairy,  in  March, 
1676,  eituated  Dortheatt  of,  and  313  cbaloa  frotu,  SsKstaS  of  Camp  Apache,  magnetic  varia- 
tiOD  13°  48'  ea«t:  thence  Bonth  6S°  34'  vesl  360  chaine, to  corner  II,  poet  in  mruument  of 
«lanea,  variation  13°  45'  east :  thence  eoalh  7°  5'  west,  U4U  cbaini  to  corner  III,  post  io  monu- 
loent  uf  stones, variation  13°  43'  east;  tbeoce  north  Ii6°  34'  east,  360  chains  to  comer  IV, 
post  in  monument  of  stones,  magnetic  variatioo  13°  43'  east;  thence  north  7°  15'  east,  iliO 
chains  to  place  of  beginning,  comprlaiog  7,43l.]4  acres,  be  restored  to  Ibe  public  domain. 

U.  8.  GEANT. 


Il'hitt  Mounlain  rttcrve. 

EiKcuTivE  Mansion,  UaTch3\,  1877. 
II  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  of  that  portion  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  reeervalioD  in 
the  Territory  of  Arizona,  lying  within  the  follow  liig-desciibed  boundaries,  be,  and  Ihe  same 
hereby  in,  lestored  to  tbe  public  domain,  Id  wit :  Commencing  at  a  point  at  the  south  bank 
of  tbe  Gila  River,  where  the  Sau  Pt^dro  empties  into  Ihe  same;  thence  up  and  along  the 
Honth  bank  of  said  Gils  River  ten  miles:  tlieiice  due  south  to  the  southern  bouudary  of  the 
aaid  reservation  ;  thence  along  the  southern  boundary  to  the  western  boundary  thereof; 
thence  up  said  weateru  bouudary  to  the  place  of  begiuning. 

B.  B.  HAYES. 


Hoopa  ValUji  rettrvt. 

Executive  Mansion,  J«se  83,  IB76. 
It  ia  hereby  ordered  Ihat  the  sonth  and  vreat  bonndarleE,  and  that  portion  of  tbe  north 
boondary  west  of  Trinity  Biver,  eurveyed  in  1875  by  C.  T.  Bissel,  and  the  courses  and 
distances  of  the  east  boundary,  and  Ihat  portion  of  the  north  boundary  east  of  Triully 
Kiver,  reported  bnt  not  surveyed  by  him,  viz :  "  Beginning  at  the  soulheaat  comer  of  the 
reservation,  at  a  post  set  in  mound  of  rocks,  marked  'H.  V.  H.,  No.  3;'  thence  south  17^° 
wext  iNJ5. 15  chains  to  aoiilheasl  corner  of  reservation  ;  thence  south  72^°  west  480  chains 
to  Ihe  mouth  of  Trinity  Biver."  be,  and  hereby  are,  declared  to  be  the  eilerior  boundaTieft 
of  Hoopa  Valley  Indian  reservation,  and  Ihe  land  embraced  thniein,  an  area  of  80,57-2.4'% 
acres,  be,  and  hereby  ia,  withdrawn  from  public  sale,  and  set  apart  for  Indian  purpnaes-  ^^ 
one  of  the  Indian  reservations,  authorized  to  be  set  apart  in  California;  by  act  of  Cone^^^*' 
approved  April  8,  IS61.     (i3Stat«.,  p.39.)  *" 

U.S.  GS.Ksr(- 
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MitfU%  Indian  rtitrrai. 

EXECUTivB  Mansios,  Dittmbtr  87,  18:3. 
It  i)  berebj'  onlBred  that  tUo  ftillawin^'dMetibe^  Undt  in  the  couuty  of  Sko  Diog;o,  Cil., 

PortTiTo — San  Bornanlino  hue  and  d 
townsbip  10  aoath,  rnni^  1  oast,  aectinni 
tionalHMTlionsir.  18,  fll,2a,ai,aa,27,!    .      ._       . 

CeahsUta—TovuMp  7  south,  rango  a  aatt,  •eclions  85.  28,  8T.  3M,  33.  31.  33,  ud  3Ci 
towMhip  T  south,  rmnfB  a  bmI.  woliou*  26,  27, 2e,  211,  30,  31,  3i,  33,  34.  mud  3S  ;  Mwwbip 
8  south,  range  "i  eitat,  doctiuns  J ,  2,  3,  and  4  i  township  S  louth,  nuiKe  3  cost,  soctioni  2.  ^ 
4,  5.  and  0 : 

CapUin  Gratrrf«— TowDship  U  aonth,  ruiiKa  3  eiuC  nectbus  25.  36,  27,  34,  3S.  and  36; 
township  14  sonlh.  isn^  3ca4t,  se(>tluns  31  itud  3;:  lawnship  15  sDUlh,  rit'ijfeS  eiul.  aec- 
nons  1.  2.  3,  4.  &.  0,  7,  «,-9.  and  ID;  Wvrmhip  15  aonth,  »aza  3  eait,  sei:tioa-i  5  aal  C; 

faxia  FfoW— Inoluding  Heia  Orsuds,  Cownnhlp  II  south,  nnf^e  2  «itat.  sonih  half  »f 
aeotion  81,  northwent  qaartcr.  and  easl  half  of  sKtlon  •i^.  and  leolloiis  25,  26,  and  27 ; 
townahip  1 1  Bouth,  nagfi  3  east,  soctinni  'i^.  26,  27.  2-4.  3:i,  34.  3.^,  36,  aud  fractloaat  mc- 
tloni  29,  31,  and  32:  townahip  12  soutli,  raugo  2  salt.  aeDtionii  3.  ID,  14.  i:>,  and  Iracttoiud 
PDCtioD  13;  township  18  aonth,  ranifs  3  aasi,  asctioni  I,  2,  12.  und  fraotional  seotioni  3,  1. 
ICi,  II,  13.  and  14; 

Pata — Township  9  south,  range  3  west,  northeast  qnarter  of  section  33,  and  nonh  half 
of  the  north  half  of  34; 

^qwt  Ctlumta — Township  10  south,  range  3  eait,  sautheust  nnartof  of  section  £1,  aoutli- 
»e»l  quarter  of  24,  west  half  of  25.  and  east  half  of  26; 

5jieiiaa — Tuwnahip  16  south,  range  1  eiil.Bwllan  13; 

JVfija — Township  13  Mouth,  range  3  east.'noirtheast  qiibttet  of  section  'Xi; 

Conn i(— Township  13  south,  range  3  east,  uorth  half  of  northeast  <|uart«r  of  aectlon  2^. 
be,  and  (he  tame  am  horeby,  withdrawn  from  naie  aud  net  apart  a4  reiervalioos  tor  the  pat* 
manent  nse  and  oteupancy  of  the  Miuaion  Indians  in  Lower  Califoruia. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


It  i«  berebj  ordered  ibM  lbs  following-described  lands  in  San  Beraardino  ConsVi  Cil., 

Porinro — Township  2  south,  ran;^  I  east,  section  31) : 

Minion — Township  2  sonth,  range  3  east,  aecUons  12,  13.  and  14; 

Aqaa  CaOenta — Township  4  sontb.  range  4  east,  section  14  and  south  half  of  eoatbeitl 
quarter  and  northeast  half  of  section  2i; 

Torrot— Township  7  south,  range  7  east,  section  2 : 

Fi//a^— Township  7  south,  range  6  east,  section  16 1 

CaA«:oa3— Township  7  south,  ranga  9  east,  section  S; 

yUlage — Township  ^  south,  range  6  east,  section  19 ; 

yUlagt — Township  5  south,  range  7  east,  section  24,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  with- 
drawn from  sale  and  set  apart  as  leservations  for  the  permauenl  use  and  occupancy  of  Ihs 
Mission  Indians  in  Southern  California,  in  addition  (a  the  selections  noted  and  reterted 
'e  order  dated  27th  December  last. 


Atitnoa  Indian  n$trvu. 

Executive  Mtsains,  May  3,  1877. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  lands,  situate  in  Caliromia,  viz.  township  10  sooth, 
range  1  east,  sections  16  aud  36,  San  Bi-'maraino;  township  7  south,  range  2  east,  Mctisa 
36;  towDsliip  14  south,  range  2  cant,  seetion  36 ;  township  11  south,  range  3  east,  seetoi 
36;  township  9  south,  range  2  west,  uorth  half  of  northeast  quarter,  section  33,  hung 
lands  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain  for  the  Mission  Indians  by  President's  ordn  « 
December  27,  Iciio;  also  the  following:  township  2  south,  range  I  east,  section  36;  town 
ship  7  south,  range  'i  east,  section  16,  belaid  land^  withdrawn  by  PiesiJeut's  order  of  May 
15,  \rn6,  for  the  sS'ne  purpose  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

B.  B.  HAYE3. 
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MiasioH  Indian  reserve, 

ExECUTiVK  Mansion,  August  25,  1877. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  followiog  lands  in  California,  to  wit,  all  the  eTen-nnmbered 
sections  and  all  the  unsarvejed  portions  of  township  2  south,  range  1  east,  township  2  soath, 
range  2  east,  township  3  soath,  range  1  east,  and  township  3  soath,  range  2  east,  San  Ber 
nardino  meridian,  excepting  sections  16  and  36,  and  excepting  also  all  tract  or  tracts  the 
title  to  which  has  passed  out  of  the  United  States  Government,  oe,  and  the  same  hereby  are, 
withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  as  a  reseryation  for  Indian  purposes. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


ikftMum  Indian  reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  5«p«cm6«r  29.  1877. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands  in  California,  to  wit,  all  the  even- 
numbered  sections,  and  all  the  uusurveyed  portions  of  township  4  south,  range  4  east,  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  5  east,  and  township  5  south,  range  4  east,  San-  Bernardino  meridian, 
excepting  sections  16  and  36,  and  excepting  also  any  tract  or  tracts  the  title  to  which  has 
passed  out  of  the  United  States  Government,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  withdrawn  from 
sale  and  settlement,  aud  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  Indian  purposes  for  certain  of  the  Mis- 
sion Indians. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Round  VtUleff  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  May  18,  1675. 

Whereas  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  **An  act  to  restore  apart  of  the  Round  Valley  Indian 
reservation  in  California  to  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,**  approved  March  3, 
1673,  (Stats,  at  Lar^e,  vol.  17,  p.  633,)  defines  the  south,  east,  and  west  boundaries  of  said  res- 
ervation, and  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
report  its  north  boundary;  and  said  commission  having  made  their  report,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  August  4, 1874, 1  hereby  order  and  proclaim  the 
following  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Round  Valley  Indian  reservation  in  California,  conform- 
able to  said  act  of  Congress,  viz : 

Beginning  for  the  same  at  a  point  in  section  36,  of  township  23,  range  12  west,  Mount 
Diablo  meridian,  where  the  township  line  crosses  Eel  River,  being  at  a  point  about  eighty 
rods  west  of  the  southeast  comer  of  said  township  and  section ;  thence  following  the  courses 
of  Eel  River  up  said  stream,  in  the  center  thereof,  to  a  point  where  the  same  is  intersected 
by  the  stream  known  as  Williams  Creek,  or  Bland  Mountain  Creek ;  thence  following  up 
the  center  of  said  creek  to  its  extreme  northern  source  on  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of 
said  creek  from  the  waters  of  Hall's  Canon  or  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  north  fork  of  Eel 
River,  at  the  foot  of  Bland  Mountain,  crossing  said  dividing  ridge  at  a  point  on  a  line 
where  a  small  white-oak  tree  and  a  cluster  of  arbor-vitse  trees  are  branded  with  the  letters 
U.  S.  R.;  thence  in  a  direct  Hne  to  the  center  of  said  HalPs  Canon  or  Creek  ;  thence  follow- 
ing down  the  center  of  the  same  to  its  intersection  with  the  north  fork  of  Eel  River ;  thence 
down  the  center  of  said  north  fork  to  its  intersection  with  the  main  fork ;  thence  following 
up  the  main  fork  of  the  Eel  River,  in  the  center  thereof,  where  the  township  line  between 
townships  22  and  23  north,  range  13  west,  would  intersect  said  river,  if  produced  ;  thence 
east  along  said  township  line  through  ranges  13  and  12  to  the  plase  of  beginning. 

U.  tt.  GRANT. 


Round  Valley  reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  July  26, 1876. 

The  military  reservation  in  California  known  as  Camp  Wright,  embracing  the  west  half 
of  section  1  and  the  east  half  of  section  2,  township  22  north,  range  13  west,  and  containing 
one  mile  square  of  land,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  having  been,  with  its  buildings,  improve- 
ments, &c.,  relinquished  by  the  War  Department,  the  executive  order  of  April  27,  1869, 
creating  said  military  reservation,  is  hereby  revoked,  and  the  said  tract  of  land,  with  its 
buildings,  improvements,  &c.,  is  hereby  withheld  from  public  sale,  and  reserved  for  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  Indians  located  on  the  Round  Valley  reservation,  as  an  extension 
thereof  until  otherwise  ordered. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


REPOKT  OF  THE  SECKETABV  OF  THE  IKTEBIOB. 

COLOBJJIO. 


I,  NattmUr  &.  im. 


Vie  Indian  trKorvaiioii,  %a  dcfliied  in  tbe  treaty  of  March  2,  IStid,  (Stats,  at  Laifo.  toL  15, 
p.  GI9, )  tbence  ninniDf  onrlb  od  the  lUTih  degree  of  longllude  to  tbe  first  standard  parallel 
norlh ;  tbrtice  weni  on  said  first  stniiducd  paraUnl  to  the  boundary  linn  between  Coloiado  ami 
Utab  ;  tliftire  eoDlh  wilt  eaid  buundar;'  tu  tlis  northwest  corner  of  the  Ulo  Indian  leanii- 


liou ;  ihence  euil  with  the  uorlL  botindair  of  the  eM  icserTalioD  to  Ibe  place  of  be^nuiu; 
be,  and  the  sHine  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  lud  set  apart  for  tbe  use  of  the  aeveril 
Itil^es  of  Vte  Indiatii,  lu  an  additioc  lo  the  pieseni  reaervaiiuu  in  said  Territor)'. 

U  S.  GEANT. 


ExECL'TivE  llASsins.  Augiul  IT,  I87ti. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  coonlry  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  lying  wUhio 
tbe  f(i I lowinn-d escribed  bonndarlee, and  foraiine' a  pari  of  tbeUncnmpagre  Park,  Tic:  Cooi- 
ineuciijgttl  the  fifty-third  mile-post  on  the  north  line  of  the  surveyof  the  btHmdariesof  the  Utt 
cession,  executed  by  Jan.  W.  Miller,  in  I ^75 :  ibeiice  aouth  four  ntilcs;  thence  east  fuiu  mile*  ^ 
tlieme  rurlh  four  miles,  lo  the  said  north  tine ;  thence  west  to  the  pUce  of  beginaini;,  bt, 
and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain  and  set  apart  as  a  ptut  of  lti« 
Ule  ludlan  reservation,  in  accorJaQce  with  the  first  article  of  an  a|{revuient  made  vr\A  lui 
Lidiana  and  ratified  by  Cvneress  April  "Hit,  1)^4.— (Siaia.  ut  Larci!,  vol.  1^,  paee  3H.) 

U.  a  GBAKI. 


Sioui  teaerci 


ExECL'Tive  Ma.nsiun,  Jaauarg  M,  ISTj. 

It  is  herp.by  ordered  thai  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Tnrrilory  of  Dakota  lying  within  lie 
'foil Ow in |;-d escribed  boundaries,  viz :  Comtneneln);  on  tbe  east  bank  of  the  Misaoari  Kjrer 
-where  the  forty-aiith  parallel  of  north  latitude  crosses  the  same :  thence  eait  with  said  psrsl- 
lei  of  latitnde  to  the  ninety-ninth  6egne  of  west  longitude  i  thence  south  with  said  dec"* 
of  lonfTilnde  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Missoiiti  Kiver;  thence  np  and  with  the  east  bank  of 
said  river  to  liieplace  of  beKioning,  be.  and  the  same  hereby  is.  withdrawn  from  sale  and 
set  apart  for  the  nsa  of  tbe  several  tribes  of  Sioui  Indians,  as  an  addition  to  their  present 
reservation  in  said  Territory. 

U.  S.  GBAST. 


Executive  Mansion,  Marc*  16,  IST5. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  ibat  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  lying  within  tit 
following-dcBcrilH-d  boundaries,  vie  :  Connnencing  at  a  point  where  Ihe  IfJd  degree  of  "»l 
longitude  iiitcTFects  tlie  46lh  parallel  of  north  latitude;  thence  north  on  said  llA!d  dettreeof 
longitude  to  the  south  hank  of  Cannon-Bell  River;  thence  down  and  with  the  south  bank 
of  said  Kiver  lo  a  point  on  the  east  side  of  tbe  Missouri  River,  opposite  the  month  o(  slid 
Cannon-Bail  River;  thence  down  and  with  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  inonlli 
of  Beaver  River;  thence  up  and  with  tbe  south  bank  of  Reaver  River  lo  the  lOdtbdsEtse 
of  west  longitude  ;  Ihence  Koulh  with  said  lUUth  degree  of  longitude  to  the  46lh  paiallel  e! 
latitude;  thence  we^it  with  said  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  tlit 
same  hereby  bi,  withdrawn  from  sale  aud  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  several  tribes  of  Sioel 
Judians,  as  an  addition  to  their  presem  reservation  in  taid  Territory. 

U.  S.  GRAST. 
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EzBCimvE  MANmoN,  Jfay  20,  1875. 

It  18  hereby  ordered  that  that  portion  of  the  pablie  domain  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  ly- 
inpr  south  of  an  eaiit  and  west  !ine  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Tankton  Indian  reserva- 
tion to  the  ninety-ninth  degree  of  loneitnde,  and  between  said  lonsitude  and  the  Missond 
River  on  the  west  and  the  Yankton  Indian  reservation  on  the  east,  be,  and  the  same  hereby 
is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  several  tribes  of  Sioux 
Indians  as  an  addition  to  their  present  reservation  in  said  Territory. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Sioux  reserve,. 

Executive  Mansion,  November  28,  1876. 

It  is  hen>by  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  on  Ihe  east  side  of 
the  Missouri  River,  lyioff  witiiin  the  following  boundaries,  viz :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the 
south  bank  of  Beaver  River,  intersected  by  the  one  hundredth  den^ree  of  west  longitude  ; 
thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  east  corner  of  the  Fort  Rice  military  reservation  ;  thence  in  a 
southwestern  direction  along  the  said  military  reservation  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River;  thence  with  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver  River ;  thence  up 
and  with  the  south  bank  of  Beaver  River  to  the  place  of  beginninflr,  be,  and  the  same  hereby 
is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  several  tribes  of  Sioux  Indians  as 
an  addition  to  their  present  reservation  in  said  Territory. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


IDAHO. 

Lemhi  reeerve. 

Executive  Mansion,  Fthruarji  12,  1875. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  lying  within  the 
following-described  boundaries,  vis:  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Lemhi  River  that  is  due 
west  of  a  point  one  mile  due  south  of  Fort  Lemhi ;  thence  due  east,  about  three  miles,  to 
the  crest  of  the  mountain ;  thence  with  said  mountain  in  a  southerly  direction  about  twelve 
miles  to  a  point  due  east  of  Yeanun  bridge,  on  the  Lemhi  River ;  thence  west  across  said 
bridge  and  Lemhi  River  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  on  the  west  side  of  river  ;  thence  with 
said  mountain  in  a  northerly  direction  to  a  point  due  west  of  the  place  of  beginning  ;  thence 
due  east  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set 
apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  mixed  tribes  of  Shoshone,  Bannock,  and  Sheepeater  In- 
dians, to  be  known  as  the  Lemhi  Valley  Indian  reservation. 

Said  tract  of  countrv  is  estimated  to  contain  about  one  hundred  square  miles,  and  is  in 
lieu  of  the  tract  provided  for  in  the  third  article  of  an  unratified  treaty  made  and  concluded 
at  Virginia  City,  Montana  Territory,  on  the  24th  of  September,  I6t)d. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


NEVADA. 

Carlin  Farms  reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  May  10,  1877. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  tract  of  country  in  the  State  of  Nevada  (known  as  the 
Carlin  Farms)  lying  within  the  following  boundaries,  vis :  Beginning  at  the  quarter-section 
corner  post  on  the  west  boundary  of  section  6,  township  t)5  north,  range  52  east,  Mount 
Diablo  meridian;  thence  south  62*^  5H'  east  4,229^  feet,  to  a  post  marked  **  U. S.  I.  R., sta- 
tion B;'*  thence  north  2^  4'  east  1,928  feet,  to  a  post  marked  **  U.  S.  I.  R.,  station  C;" 
thence  north  *3P  9^  west  2,122  feet,  to  a  post  marked  **  U.  S.  I.  R.,  station  D;**  thence  south, 
85^  S'  west  3.000  feet,  to  a  post  marked  *'  U.  S.  I.  R.,  station  E ;"  thence  north  52<^  32'  west 
4.046  feet,  to  a  post  marked  **  U.  S.  I.  R.,  station  F;*'  thence  north  20^  25'  west  1,200  feet, 
to  a  post  marked  *'  U.  S.  I.  R.,  station  G;"  thence  south  44^  lO'  west  21,200  feet,  to  a  post 
marked  **U.  S.  I.  R.,  station,  H;''  thence  south  44^  29'  east  2.663  feet,  to  a  post  marked 
"  U.  8.  I.  R.,  station  I ;''  thence  south  58^  57'  east  2,535  feet,  to  a  post  marked  **  U.  S.  I.  R., 
station  K;"  thence  south  59^  29'  east  878  feet,  to  a  post  marked  **  U.  S.  I.  R.,  station  A," 
the  place  of  beginning,  containing  521.61  acres,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn 
from  sale  or  settlement  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Northwestern  Shoshone  Indians. 

R.  B.  HAYE& 
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638     EEPOET  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THK  INTEKIOK. 

Daek  falltg  nitni. 

Executive  Mansiom,  A^til  Itt,  IS 
It  in  borehr  ordorod  tlmt  the  fo'liming-deBcril*!!  litet  of  coonlrj.  BUnWedpartlfltilbe 
Tenitor7  of  Idnha  «diI  pnrlly  id  tbe  Sutn  of  Nev«>JK.  be,  Hcd  ilie  hdc  hereb,T  i*.  willicln"* 
liom  ths  public  doniaiD.  Ui  wii :  CaniiDODcing  ai  tbe  one  bundi«dili  mile-potii  of  ibe  furrn 
■>f  Ibe  iioith  buunilar]'  of  Nerads ;  ibeticc  duo  north  tu  tbe  imeracctinn  of  the  DorUi  bound- 
ary of  towuiibip  Iti  soillh  of  Bulm  bue-line  in  Idaho  i  tbenoc  diis  neil  tn  a  pDUt  <)« 


:tt,  )«T.>     I 


north  of  the  one  hundred  «Dd  twa&tiDth  mild'poBt  of  aaid  autvey  of  the  north  boundirriiC 
Nevada  i  thence  doe  south  lo  iha  uiutb  stanilHrd  parallel  oortb  cf  ibo  Mounl  Diablo  bMHin 
'a  Nevada;  ihcuce  dtia  eaat  to  n  point  due  aoulli  of  the  pluce  of  befinuin  '■"  "  ^"^ 
0  the  plaue  of  bp^nuing.    And  the  abuve'imnied  tract  ol  land  Is  hereby  b 

-'mforibpWo5i«niSboabone'   "  "    ' ^      -.,=  ... 

a  of  liuilte  may  detcrmioe. 


a  Nevada ;  thence  due  eaat  to  n  point  due  «outh  of  the  pUce  of  befinuinn :  thann  HKb 
0  the  plaue  of  bp^nuing.  And  the  abuve'iianied  tract  ol  land  Is  hereby  hi  apart  u  a  m- 
urvatiou  for  ibo  Woalvrii  Sboabone  ludiatta,  vabjecl  to  incb  niodificatiuui  of  boundBry  ai  i 

K.  B.HAIE& 


hiiSd< 


Fori  StanUru  India*  rutrve. 

ExerxTTlve  H4iisin*{.  Oct<J>tT'ia,  ISTE. 
In  lien  of  exeontire  ordar,  dated  February  3,  IS74,  setting  apart  cert«in  land*  in  No 
Jlriico  u  ■  reseri'allon  for  the  Meacnlero  Apachrs,  which  order  ia  hereby  caoceled.  it  '» 
iieieby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  olh?r  disposition,  and  wet  apsn  for  ik 
nee  of  aaid  Ucacakro  Apochee  and  inch  other  Indlaus  u  the  departQieDt  m>y  »e«  &  l« 
locale  theriHiii,  thu  tract  of  niumrr  in  New  Mexico  (except  so  mncFi  thereof  as  i«  embiiotJ 
in  the  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  rescrration)  bounded  nt  foDowg : 

BefpoDiDf;  at  tbe  moat  norllioily  poiut  of  tb«  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  rFMrraliM; 
rnnniTiR  thence  due  west  to  a  point  Que  north  of  the  nortbeoat  comer  of  townabip  II  iMih 
e  10  east:  tlieuoe  due  south  oloiii;  the  eaitem  bonndary  of  said  township  id  ibelbtot;' 
'3  degree  north  latitude  ;  thence  dne  cut  on  iiaid  parallel  to  ■  point  dne  Booib  of  tbe  do« 
eaaterly  point  of  the  said  Fort  Siantoo  rrdaeed  military  reservation:  Iheocedne  conb  tote 
KOUlheiD  bonndarv  of  township  11 ;  tbence  duo  west  to  llie  wnlbweit  comer  of  tonntlip 
ll.inran^lJ:  laenoe  duo  north  tA  the  second  eorrectiou-linesoolb;  thence  dneeulalon); 
eaid  Has  to  a  nilnt  opposite  th«  Una  running  north  from  the  thirty-third  degree  nard  l><i- 
tndei  thence  one  narlh  to  the  most  easterly  |H>int  of  said  Fort  Stanton  redac«d  miiiuiT 
teoeiVBtioi)  i  thence  along  the  nortbeusteru  boundary  of  said  uiilltary  raservsiion  ta  ik 
place  of  beeiuoiug. 

U.  S.  ORAST. 


Hot  Springi  nnrvc. 

ExBCiiTiTE  Mansion,  jitgmil  36,  ISTT. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  order  of  December  21,  1HT5,  setting  apttrt  tbe  followiap  Iwd 
in  New  Mexico  ha  the  Hot  Springs  Indian  reset vation,  viz:  Beginning  al  a  point  un  IhtaM 
aide  of  tbe  Canada,  about  one  thousand  yards  directly  east  of  the  mius  of  au  ancient  pnebh, 
ill  tbe  valley  of  Cflnada  Alnmoaa  Rivor,  about  leveu  miles  abuYR  thp  town  of  Canada  Ala- 
looaa.  and  runnitig  thence  due  north  twenty  [olles  ion  point ;  thence  due  west  twenty  lailo 
to  H  point:  thence  due  south  thirty-live  mlfce  to  u  point:  thence  due  c»at  twenty  niilea  U  > 
paint  due  aouth  of  the  plitoe  of  begluning  i  tbftuce  due  north  to  the  place  of  beginning,  ba. 
and  the  aanio  la  hereby,  canceled,  and  lud  lands  are  restored  ti>  ibe  public  domain. 

R.  B.  11ATE3. 

Jicaritla  Aparhe  TCttrre. 

Executive  Mansion,  Jalg  |g,  iSf6> 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  order  of  March  25,  1874,  scttiog  apart  the  followioe-descriW 
lauds  in  tbe  Torritoiy  of  New  Mexico  as  a  reservalion  for  the  Jicsrilla  Apache  Indiana.  'i>: 
Cuniineucing  at  a  point  where  the  beadwaters  of  tbe  San  Juan  Rtver  crosses  the  aodthani 
iioondary  oflhu  Turrilory  of  Colorado ;  following  the  course  of  aaid  river  nutil  it  iiu»n«r(l 
the  eaalern  boundary  of  the  Navajo  reservatiou  :  thence  due  north  along  said  eastern  lomiJ- 
aty  of  tbe  Navajo  reservation  to  where  it  iolersects  the  annthem  boundary-line  of  the  Tc^ 
ninry  of  Colorado :  Ibenco  due  east  along  the  said  aouthem  boundary  of  the  Teiritoiyo^ 
Colorado  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  cauceled,  and  said  lai'^  i 
ate  restored  to  the  public  domain.  I 

0.  a  QRAKT. 
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Zuni  Pueblo  reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  Alareh  16,  1877. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  followintr-described  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  viz :  Beginning^  at  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  milestone  on  the  western 
boundary-line  of  the  Territorv  of  New  Mexico,  and  running  thence  north  61^  45',  east 
thirty-one  miles  and  eight-tenths  of  a  mile  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  a  short  distance  above 
Nutrias  Spring  ;  thence  due  south  twelve  miles  to  a  point  in  the  hills  a  short  distance  south- 
east of  the  Ojo  Pescado ;  thence  south  61^  45'  west,  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty-eighth 
milestone  on  the  western  boundary-line  of  said  Territory  ;  thence  north  with  said  boundary- 
line  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set 
apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Zuni  Pueblo  Indians. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


MONTANA. 

Blacl^ut  reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  April  13,  1875. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  lying  within  the 
following-described  boundaries,  viz :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Muscle-Shell  River, 
where  the  same  is  intersected  by  the  47th  parallel  of  north  latitude ;  thence  east  with  said 
parallel  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  River  ;  thence  down  and  with  the  south  bank 
of  said  river  to  the  south  boundary  of  the  military  reservation  at  Fort  Buford  ;  thence  west 
along  the  south  boundary  of  said  military  reservation  to  its  western  boundary ;  thence  north 
along  said  western  boundary  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River;  thence  up  and  with 
the  south  bank  of  said  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muscle-Shell  River ;  thence  up  the  middle 
of  the  main  channel  of  said  Muscle-Shell  River  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  an  addition  to  the  present  reservation  for  the 
Gros  Ventres,  Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfeet,  and  Crow  Indians. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


CrotD  reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  October  20,  1875. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country,  twenty  miles  in  width,  in  the  Territory  of 
Montana,  lying  within  the  following-described  boundaries,  viz  :  Commencing  at  a  point  in 
the  mid-chaunel  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  where  the  107th  degree  of  west  longitude  crosses 
the  said  river;  thence  up  said  mid-channel  of  the  Yellowstone  to  the  mouth  of  Big-Timber 
Creek ;  thence  up  said  creek  twenty  miles,  if  the  said  creek  can  be  followed  that  distance  ; 
if  not,  then  in  the  same  direction  continued  from  the  source  thereof,  to  a  point  twenty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  said  creek  ;  thence  eastwardly  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  Yellowstone — 
no  point  of  which  shall  be  less  than  twenty  miles  from  the  river — to  the  107th  degree  of  west 
longitude;  thence  south  to  the  place  of  beginning, be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn 
from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  as  an  addition  to  their  pres- 
ent reservation  in  said  Territory  set  apart  in  the  second  article  of  treaty  of  May  7,  HGd. 
(Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  15,  p.  650.)  Provided  that  the  same  shall  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  smj  bo na-Jide  settlers,  who  may  have  located  on  the  tract  of  country  herein  described. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Croio  reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  8,  1876. 

By  an  executive  order  dated  October  20,  1675,  the  following- described  tract  of  country 
situated  in  Montana  Territory  was  withdrawn  from  public  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians  in  said  Territory,  to  be  added  to  their  reservations,  viz :  Com- 
mencing at  a  point  in  the  mid-channel  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  where  the  107th  degree  of 
west  longitude  crosses  the  said  river ;  thence  up  said  mid-channel  of  the  Yellowstone  to  the 
mouth  of  Big-Timber  Creek  ;  thence  up  said  creek  twenty  miles,  if  the  said  creek  can  be 
followed  that  distance;  if  not,  then  in  the  same  direction  continued  from  the  source  thereof 
to  a  point  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  said  creek  ;  thence  eastwardly  along  a  line  paral- 
lel to  the  Yellowstone,  no  point  of  which  shall  be  loss  than  twenty  miles  from  the  river,  to 
the  107th  degree  of  west  lof^gitude;  thence  south  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  said  executive  order  of  October  20.  1875,  above  noted,  is  hereby  revoked,  and  the 
tract  of  land  therein  described  is  again  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
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Jttilith  BaiiH  Taerm. 

Executive  Haksioh,  Sarch  25,  I?7o. 

Bf  llio  first  nrlicle  ot  an  a^TMincnt  mnde  b^  and  b«twei'n  Felix  R.  BrunoE.  E.WhJttleMr' 
Butl  JnniBH  Wright.  commUsiouers  in  behnlF  of  (be  UoilpJ  Scat«s,  and  the  cbiefa,  beadiwn' 
Dtiil  laeti.  rppteseolinf;  the  tribe  of  Crow  iDiIians,  under  date  of  August  16, 1S73.  tb«  Mtaw- 
itig-difsvtilwd  tract  of  couotr;  was  set  »part.  subject  to  mtificatiou  brCoasreHi.  ai  a  rcasm- 
l!un  fur  llie  absolute  otid  nndigtiirbed  use  and  occupation  of  (be  ludians  berein  named,  tic : 
CummeTiclug  at  a  point  ou  tbe  Missouri  River  opposite  U>  tbe  mootb  of  Sbankin  Creek ; 
ibcncfl  np  tbe  uid  creek  lo  its  head,  and  thence  alouf;  the  summit  of  the  divide  betveen  tbt 
iraters  of  Arrow  and  Judith  Rivera,  and  tlie  waters  enterioK  the  Missouri  River,  [o  a  pornl 
opposite  to  tbe  divide  between  the  beadwnten  of  the  Judith  River  and  the  walers  vf  iht 
Musclesbell  River  \  thence  along  said  divide  lo  the  t^uowy  HouoIaIds.  and  along  tbeioiD- 
niit  of  said  Snowj  Mouotaius  in  a  uorlheaslerly  direction  to  a  point  nearest  to  tbe  divide  be- 
tween the  water?  which  run  eoslerlj  lo  tbe  Muecleebell  River  and  the  waters  montoc  U)  tfi> 
Judith  Kiver ;  Ihence  norlbwardlj'  along  said  divide  lo  the  divide  between  tbe  headwuen 
of  Arnell's  Creek  Bod  the  headwoilers  of  Dog  Rivor,  and  along  siUd  divide  to  tbe  Missuc'i 
Kiver  1  ibenco  np  Ihe  middle  of  said  river  lo  the  place  of  beginniDg.(lhe  said  boondwiet 
being  imtodad  lo  includeHlI  Hie  coaotrj-draiued  by  the  Judith  River.  Arrow  River,  and  l)<f 
Rivei,)  pending  its  ratifiiattlon  by  Congress,  an  order  was  issaed  January  31,  1S74,  "ill- 
dinwiog  said  iracl  of  country  from  sale  or  setllenieut. 

Inasmuch  as  these  Indinna  have  not  renmved  to  iliie  coDotry,  and  it  is  not  probable  tbit 
they  will  ever  make  it  their  home,  aud  ui  Congrees  has  not  tAken  any  decisive  action  on  nid 
«gre«meD%  It  is  ordered  that  Ihe  urdnrof  Janaary  :(1,  1874,  be,  and  hereby  is,  canceled,  ioi 
•aid  trad  oF  coDDtrj  restored  lo  tbe  public  domain. 

U.  8.  GRAST. 


Malhtur  meree, 

EjiECUTIVE  Mansion,  Mat  15,  1S7J. 
It  Is  hereby  ordered  thai  the  tract  of  countrj  in  Oregon  embraced  wiihin  the  following 
described  boundaries,  vis  :  Conimeucing  at  a  point  ou  the  Mnlheur  River  where  tbe  mop- 
line  iKtween  ranges  39  and  40,  east  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  iulersects  the  aaiiit: 
ibence  north,  on  said  range-line,  to  a  point  due  east  of  Sirawbetry  Bnlle :  Ibenoe  hMU 
Strawberry  Bulte  ;  Ihence  soul  beast  wardlj  lo  Castle  Ruck  i  thence  lo  Ihe  we»l  huik 
of  ibu  Nurlh  Fork  of  the  Mnlbeur  Kiver;  itionue  down  and  with  Ihe  said  west  bank  lo  iht 
Mulhvur  River  i  thence  along  and  vtiib  the  Alulheur  Klver  to  the  placo  of  beeinuing,  Iw.itU'i 
the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  fh>m  sale  or  aetlleoMnl  except  sucii  lands  within  said  boand- 
aries  as  have  passed  or  may  pass  to  the  Dalles  Military  Road  Company,  nnder  act  of  Cos- 
gress  approved  February  97  1867,  (vol.  14,  □.  40^),  and  to  the  Willamelte  VaUey  and  Cu- 
cadeMountun  Militaiy  Road  Company,  under  act  of  Congress  approv  ed  J  ulj  5.  1866,  (vol. 
14,  p.  89,)  and  the  same  sel  apart  as  an  addition  to  the  llaltiAuT  Indian  rcaervation,  salapsit 
by  executive  order  of  Seplemher  13,  lsT2. 

U.  a  GRANT. 


ExRCimVE  MaKSION,  JaaaarySS,  ISTG. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  Oregon  lying  wilbin  Ihe  following-dt- 
scribed  bonndariea,  vii :  Beginning  at  a  point  on  tbe  tight  bank  of  ihe  Malheur  River  wOcn 
tbe  range-line  between  ranges  38  and  39  east  of  ihe  Willamette  meridian  intersects  the  saiM ; 
thence  north  on  said  range-line  lo  a  point  due  east  of  the  summit  of  Castle  Rock  ;  •thence  du 
west  lo  Ibe  summil  of  Casile  Rock:  thence  inanorlhweaterly  direction  to SlrawbenyBnUe: 
thence  to  Soda  Spring,  on  the  Canjon  City  and  Camp  Harney  rood  ;  theooe  down  SlnN 
Creek  lo  Malheur  Lake:  thence  dae  east  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Sonth  Fork  of  UalbM 
River  ;  thence  down  said  right  bank  of  the  South  Fork  to  the  Malheur  River  ;  thence  dowi 
the  right  baokoftbeHalbear  River  to  the  place  of  beginning,  except  such  lands  within  Ibsil 
limits  as  have  passed  or  may  pass  lo  the  Dalles  Mililary  Rnid  on  the  north,  and  Uh  Willi- 
melte  Valley  and  Cascade  Monnlain  Military  Road  on  the  south,  be.  and  the  same  isbenby, 
withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  aoart  for  ihe  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Pi-Ule  and  Snake  I>- 
dians,  to  be  known  as  Ihe  Malheur  Indian  reservation ;  end  that'portion  of  aoontrj  set  tfU* 
by  eiecntive  order  of  May  lo,  1875.  not  embraced  in  the  limits  of  the  above- daactibed  trset 
of  country,  is  hereby  restored  to  tbe  public  domain. 

D.  8.  OEAHT. 
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Waliowa  Valley  ruerve. 

Executive  Mammon,  June  10,  1875. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  order  dated  Jane  16, 1873,  withdrawine  from  sale  and  settle- 
ment and  settinff  apart  the  Wallowa  Valley,  in  Oregon,  described  as  follows :  Commencing 
at  the  right  bank  of  the  mouth  of  Grand  Bonde  ]£ver ;  thence  up  Snake  River  to  a  point 
due  east  of  the  southeast  corner  of  township  No.  1  south  of  the  base-line  of  the  surveys  in 
Oregon,  in  ran^  No.  46  east  of  the  Willamette  meridian ;  thence  from  said  point  due  west 
to  the  West  Fork  of  the  Wallowa  River ;  thence  down  said  West  Fork  to  its  junction  with  the 
Wallowa  River;  thence  down  said  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Grand  Ronde  River; 
thence  down  the  last-named  river  to  the  place  of  beginning,  as  an  Indian  reservation,  is 
hereby  revoked  and  annulled,  and  the  said  described  tract  of  country  is  hereby  restored  to 
the  public  domain. 

U.  8.  GRANT. 
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TBUST-PUND  AND  TRUST-LINDS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  transactions  in  the  Indian  trust-funds  and  tnist-laait 
during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1877 : 

United  States  5  per  centum  bonds,  loan  of  1881,  amounting  to  |92,900,  have  been  pur- 
chased for  various  tribes,  as  indicated  in  Statement  No.  I.  These  were  purchased  with  funds 
derived  from  the  redemption  of  United  States  5-30  6  per  centum  bonds,  act  of  March  3, 1865. 

Statement  No.  2  shows  the  kind  of  bonds  redeemed,  Uie  tribes  to  which  their  belonged, 
date  of  redemption,  and  amount  belonging  to  each  tribe.  The  funds  derived  from  the  re« 
demption  of  these  bonds  were  reinvested,  as  shown  in  Statement  No.  1. 

Statements  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  H  show  in  detail  the  various  changes  in  the  stocks, 
funds  in  the  Treasurv  to  the  credit  of  various  tribes,  collections  of  coin  interest,  and  the  pre- 
mium realized  from  the  sale  thereof,  and  collections  of  interest  in  currenc j.  Following  these 
statements  is  a  consolidation  of  all  interest  collected,  including  premium  on  coin,  and  the 
disposition  thereof,  and  a  statement  of  interest  appropriated  bj  Uongress  on  non- paying  Statd 
stocks,  for  the  fiscal  ^ear  ending  June  30.  1877.  A  statement,  also,  will  be  found  giving  in 
detail  the  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  fur  the  several  Indian  tribes  and  the  In- 
dian service,  together  with  the  principal  of  bonds  held  in  trust  for  Indhin  tribes,  and  of  funds 
placed  in  the  Treasury  to  their  credit,  and  of  interest  annually  arising  from  such  bonds  and 
funds ;  also,  a  statement  showing  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of  moneys  derived  from 
the  sales  of  Indian  lands,  all  being  sufficiently  in  detail  to  enable  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  subject 
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>.  S. — SUilemtnt  liotehig  tin  redempHon  of  bemda  eince  Xoremher  1,  18TS. 


KlDdari«i.di.. 

Fund  or  Iribi. 

Data  or  re- 
demptlim. 

r""'] 

''Sg^bt^^"  *'•'""■■"''" 

Cherakw  u»f  ul  food 

JiaiB  3,1J5T1 
Jiinii   3.1^77 

Juo.  3.i*n 

n,tm» 

Whole  smonat  of  bonds  OD  band  NoveinlieT  1,  11^6.. 


|ri,o:9,K6G  83| 


EicesB  of  bonds  redeemed  overamoant  pnrcbaaed 5,350  00 

Total  amount  on  band  November  1, 1877 "    5,074,316  83| 

A.— /,i»(  o/tianeK  of  Indian  tribcM  /iir  vhom  tiock  it  held  in  ti-uat  by  Iht  Treaturer  of  Ikt 
United  Slabit,  ikt/miig  fh«  amouai  aiaadiag  to  the  credit  of  tatk  tribe,  the  annualintert*!,  the 
dale  of  treats  or  law  under  tlrAtck  the  inretlnKnt  aai  made,  and  the  amoimi  aj  abitrected 
hoHdafor  vthick  Congrui  ha»  made  no  appropriation,  and  the  aiiNiiaf  i»t»re»t  on  the  »am«. 


.n  f  nn.i  '  I  ^'^  **'  **•* 

mruiid Kvb!  u',im 

i—'---)iaS:K 

"cr-i  


Sent-Sl.I** 
M4V  M.1&3 

Mar   ".I'** 


KlBkMkkw,  &L'.. 


,v  Id.  list 

1.  i3,lWPl 


'ii  »'> 


lijiropriHtvil  uu  11,000  abalractod  boDiI. 
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:. — Slattnuat  of  ttoci-iucaiiiil.  tdubiling  in  dfJail  1^  w^trilif*  in  mtiidt  Ihe  /and*  ^  «Mt 
(riAf  are  mvmleA  and  noT  on.  hanrf,  ikt  onnital  jnlcrsat  on  Mr  «imf,  ani/  t^  anunaly^ 
ajjlrocfni  fcOBi!«  nol  provided  far  hy  Congres*. 


Stocks. 

1 

i 

i 
1 

III 

III 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

■4 

•IX,  000  00 

11,000  w 

»:ODOM) 

4i,ooa«i 

lie,  DDO  w 

M>,oaooi) 

113,000  00 
11.000  00 

K(I.MOM 
«,_000  00 

#.000  00 

iif.ooooo 

t*s,ooooo 

<H1D0D  DO 
ISCtW  W 

VidWd  Sttlu  iHue  Id  Unkik  PuiBo  lUI^^, 

VoUM  Sf^  [.^.t^  «»  or  Maroh  3.  IMS, 

i.aiT.nr  OS 

so,  000  w 

»».«no« 

cntKOKie  K-HOOL  niHU. 

B 

-OODOtt 

9.000  00 

■tris 

7.000  00 

1.000  w 

T.OM  00 

iooo  m 
i»,aMi  00 
tooooo 

e,oo(igu 

T,»OW 

I.WIOOO 

ailaoooo 
ara  013  M 

ia5,«r!0» 

WIB 

Dnlled  SUtM.  reglBt-ri-      ■    ■■    il  ■            ■-'■,-.       e'      iS,01»M 
United  StulH.  regi-U' 1 

M,IWT0 

sixaia 

Tolnl 

United  SUI'i  isBiie  to  TnlDu  Podflc  Bsllroad, 

« 

.M!.a3«  w 

15,000  00 

to,  .MS  00 
ID.OftO  00 
1M,433  M 

)0,7«B 

UnlUnl  StaK-M,  rCRiBlnw),  Bot  of  Msrob  3,  ie«9,  1 

a 

Ml.  Ml  6* 

• 

oj.eiss: 

~ 

le^.ooooo 

-.MO  n 
«1«.000  00 

ofl.«aoo6, 

5 

1.161007  *« 

"""'■*"  """"i™- 

, 

ZOOO  00 
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B.^^iaiememt  of  aUMik-^i^ioount,  eKhibUiug  w  dekdl  the  99curitietf  #«.~-Contiiia9<i. 


Stocks. 


CUITPEWA  AMD  CI1RI8TIAX  UIUIANB. 

UniteU  Stateii  registered,  act  of  March  3, 1865, 

loan  of  1867 

ITdtted  States,  registered,  loan  of  1865. 

TlBlted  States,  niuded,  loan  of  1881 


Total 


CHOCTAW  GKKBRAL  FUND. 


State  of  Virginia,  registered 

United  Sutes,  registered,  loan  of  1805 
United  States,  registered,  loan  of  1881 


Total. 


CHOCTAW  SCHOOL  FUKD. 

United  States,  registered,  act  of  March  3, 1865, 

iMmof  1867 

United  States,  registered,  loan  of  1865 

United  States,  registered,  loan  of  1881 


Total. 


CREEK  ORPHANS. 


State  of  Tenneasee 

State  of  Virginia  (Richmond  and  Danville  Rail- 
road ComiMUiy) 

State  of  Virginia  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
^mpan^) 

State  of  Virginia,  registered  certificates 

Unifbd  States,  registered,  loan  of  18tf5  ...  

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881 


6 
6 
5 


6 
A 
5 


6 
6 
5 


Total. 


DKI'AWARE  OBXEKAL  FUND. 

Stateof  Florida 7 

State  of  North  Carolina 6 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 

eastern  <liTision 6 

United  States,  registered,  act  of  March  3, 1865. .  I  6 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881 1  5 


5 

6 

6 
6 
6 
5 


Total 


DELAWARE  SCHOOL  FUKD. 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881 . . 


I0WA8. 


Stateof  Florida 7 

State  of  Looisiana ;    6 

State  of  North  Caroliiia !    6 

State  of  South  Carolina   j    6 

6 


United  States,  registered,  act  of  March  3. 1865. 
United  States,  registered,  act  of  March  3. 1865. 

loan  of  1867 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881 


Total. 


KANSAS  SCHOOLS. 

United  States,  registered,  loan  of  1865 

United  States,  registered,  act  of  March  3, 1865, 

loan  of  1867 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881 


6 
5 


Total. 


6 

6 
5 


S 

71 

I 

O 


31 

PI 


UP 


0 


a 


#96,563  38 

4^454  74 

11,775  46 


43,792  60 


450.000  00 
1, 781  90 
3.000  00 


453,781  90 


1,437  90 
16,938  00 
33,000  00 


50,355  90 


90,000  00 

3.500  00 

9,000  00 

41,800  00 

414  16 

9,301  09 


77. 015  35 


53.000  00 
87,000  00 

49,383  90 

59,587  43 

317,371  83 


459,343  15 


11,000  00 


93,000  00 
9.000  00 

21,000  00 
3,000  00 
5, 230  19 

7,000  00 
37,  833  03 


105, 053  31 


1,781  90 

14,430  16 
11,055  35 


S 


3 

a 


|1, 503  74 
967  98 

588  77 


3,449  19 


97,000  0* 
106  91 
100  00 


37,906  91 


85  63 
1.015  68 
1,600  00 


9. 701  31 


1,000  00 

310  00 

540  00 

3,508  00 

34  S5 

115  05 


4.307  90 


3, 710  00 
5,230  00 

3,957  03 

3,155  95 

10,868  50 


95, 910  87 


550  00 


1,540  00 
540  OO 

1,360  00 
180  00 
313  21 

430  00 
1, 891  60 

6, 144  81 


106  91 

865  81 
553  76 


37,967  31   1,595  48 
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BiMka. 

1 

1 

.1 

1  ■ 

g 
! 

1     ' 

1 
1 

K*SltA£K1«B,  ri»»IA»,  ETC. 

e 

1 

SuUorLooliiua 

Blitta  of  North  llBmllna 

^UliS^of  "h^  "Kf"*™<l.  «t  <■*■  M.rth  S,  ims. 

; 

tABKimU».  PKOBUJl,  KTC..  vmooL-FLicn. 

5:..   ir: 

41.411   OT 

a,  Ma 

1 



I33.9«8«l 

19,000  00 
B,01S» 

s 

G,*!fl03 
i4.W»(lll 

40.238  il:< 

—      — 

OTT*«Afl  AM.  CmrPllWA*.. 

3  MM  no'         IMM 

Unlled8B..«;fQnd<.J,l«notlJ-l 

B.auui» 

Lonii 

10.  MO  4T 

i 

l-OTT*  W*KlKrK»-BPlC*riO!l. 

1 

tTnilHl  Sliiti*.  nEliilared.  Idiin  i>riHi6S 

s 

=- = 

i 

Tnluil  St»ii>«,  n!gi.[erFd,  loan  nflBflj  

I 

iu«  AM.  roxES  ov  III.;  Mwswir... 

1 

Dniled  SUW.,  reKiileritd,  loin  of  IMS 

==^ 

—'"-'■  -1 
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B. — Statement  of  stock- account,  exhihiting  in  detail  the  eecuritieBj  if-c.-- Continoed. 


Stock?. 


a 
s 

o 

S 

cS 

'3 

•   « 

5 


.  I. 


BAGS  AND  FOX£S  OF  TIIR  MISSOL'IU. 

ruitojl  StateB,  roristerwl,  act  of  Marcli  3, 1865 
Uuited  St4it4*a,  registered,  act  of  March  3,  le65, 

loan  of  libGT. 
Uuitctl  States,  fanded,  loan  of  lesi 


6 

6  ! 
5 


Total 


6ENRCA8. 

Uritfid  States,  repi^tered.  loan  of  18«5. 
Uoitod  Stales,  funded,  loan  of  Itfdl 


Total, 


8EXEC.V8  AND  8HAWNEE8. 


ITnited  States  10-40» 

Unite<l  States,  re^ist^red,  loan  of  1865 

Unitoil  States,  rcgistewd,  act  of  March  3,  1^(85, 

loHUof  ih;7 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881 


Total 

8ENECAB— TONAWAND.i  BAND. 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  18^1  .... 

8H.VWNEK3. 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  lc<>^l    . . . 

EASTERN  BHAAVNEES. 

United  States,  registered,  loan  of  1805. 


6 
5 


5 

6 

ft 
5 


5 


6 


11 


> 

3 


eg  «a  a 


§ 

.c 

a 
o 


9 

a 

< 


s 
< 


^,  100  00        8306  00 


7. 000  00 
D.B-^S  00 


'l-.>0  00 
4!>1  25 


•Jl,  9-25  00  i     1.  'ill  23 


37  17 
40, 944  37 


o  23 
I    2. 047  22 


40,  981,  54  I    2.  049  45 


1.000  00 
2,621  60 

6,761  12 
4, 894  37 

15.277  00 


."tO  on 

157  30 

405  67 
244  72 


86.  950  00 


857 

69 

4. 

347 

50 

241 

78 

11, 6=58  47 


:oi  30 


44  I 
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O.—SlaleiifHl  o/  tloclu  held  bg  the  Treaiurer  of  (As  UniUd  Stata  in  irutl  /or  lt«  noHtu 
Indian  trihe»,  fhtwini/  Ihe  amounl  now  on  hand;  aho  abitrauted  boHdt,for  wktuh  €!onfrtM 
hatjande  no  apprepnalion. 


.^^ 

Per 

DbbL 

"iSld.  ™ 

AmooRt  of 

H 

i,3X  IT 

■  w:«iM 

IHOOOOO 
AI^OMlUO 

1115,000  00 

OMIMOSI 

omiMooo 
W.W0O0 
cx.aooo 
ssa.DMOO 
10,000  00 

»<l.000M 

i.<oj.3oooo 

ft,  Win 

ot  Utrat3.lMi.li»oof  im 

PnallU:  Kaihoad,  mitero  dlrialoii 

S.  071. 318  *l( 

B.—SlalfmrnI  of  fimiU  Ittld  in 


it  bfi  the  gocernmeht  in  lieu  of  iavatmtnL 


Tritift- 

II 

SUtutei  at  LtfEft 

1 

S 

1 

™. 

Page,     Sec 

, 

Jan.  »0,  IBM 
Juno  S3.  ]^ 

.&.!;  S 
S'l  1 

Ss  S 
)S.  S:  a: 

pKiiii 
II 11 

jaly  3.1;  IflTO 
Apr.  «),H-71 

ton 

1 

2,3 
1,5 

9DI),IHWD0 

ej\  m  00 

}  Tai.tiaeo 

57,  son  00 

900,000  00 

i>',i[  itM  no 
soo,ooooo 

j -wo,  003  90 

swoetao 

2110,0110  00 
fillO,  0  lO  i« 
1.^1,  *U0  00 

3iE 

ioIdiwho 
-.■.,  «K  le 

1^,340  41 

|t».sisa 

CliBiokeee - \ 

%0«H 

,JS5 

i.'.,(ioooa 

Saciuiil  Fuiei0ribi>Wu<Bilppl 

ass 

Sha-OTB» 

a.oaaM 
3,™m 

TflbBqiiucLB  u)<l  oiii^bmd.  of  triM..., 
"Xf  belli  ^v  tb-T^vMHO^eSl  lu  lIcN 

3  91!  et 
2:i,ooo» 

AuinoiHof  BDnaalluKre^t 



- 
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D  No.  2,— Funds  hdd  hff  tke  government  in  lieu  of  abstracted  bonds. 


Tribei. 


Amounts  bronght  forward  from  itatement  D. 

K&HkaNkiaii,  Peoriafi,  dec 

I>«laware8 

lowat 


Total  amount  in  Ilea  of  investment. 


Total  annual  interest  on  same. 


■      * 

in 

^    H    S 

Q 


July  12, 1863 
July  13, 1862 
July  12, 1863 


Statutes  At  Large. 


VoL 


13 
12 
12 


Page. 


539 
539 
539 


Sec. 


«o 


JO  h 

—  a 
o 

a 

< 


u  a 

a 
a 


17, 393. 205  81  |369,  660  36 

14.861  28  ;          743  06 

406.  571  28  I    2n,  328  56 

66, 735  00  3, 336  75 


7,881,373  37  f 


394, 068  63 


The  changes  in  the  account  of  fands  held  ib  liea  of  investment  are  accounted  for  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

Amount  reported  in  statements  D  and  D  No.  2,  November  1,  1876 $7,9JG,2Gt  06 

This  fund  has  b6en  decreased  by — 

Appropriations  of  Osaf^re  funds,  act  of  January  12, 

1877,650,000,  and  by  act  of  March  3,   1877. 

1100,000;  in  all 8150,000  00 

Winneba^oes,  last  of  30  installments  of  interest 

haviri?  been  appropriated  on 75, 387  38 

$225,.387  28 

And  increased  by — 

Amount  held  in  trust  for  Pottawatomics,  omitted 

by  error  in  former  statement 61, 940  35 

N«t  proceeds  of  Osajje  lands  from  November  J, 

1-576,  to  March  J,  1877 48,556  24 


1 10, 496  59 


114,890  69 


Total  a3  before  stated 7,881,373  37 
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E. — Inteml  BollrctKil  on  United  Stales  boHiI)  payable  in  rain,  axil  iirrmivm  rrali 


.3 


Fiue  nf    1  PNiod  fnrirliicb  Intoreit 

Colo  Inter- 

Vrmxi-m 

yima  or  trlbo. 

buDd..                  wiBGoUctteil. 

.-«. 

11*3.  S«  6.;  1  Aoe.  1,  IMS.  lo  Not.  1.  Itflfi 

•!:2S 

(171  11 

35a.9Miie 

Joly  1.1018.  to  J-n.l,l8TJ 

iis,9Ta  SI 

sof.  1,187(1,  (dy.b,i,im 

1.  81S  l» 

*;«T3wi 

MuT  I,  ms,  to  NoF.  1,  lt<7ft 

l««3 

l*5,S10  to 

F.I..  I,t«l,  to  M.y  1,1(175 

1.91S88 

SMiUMtHI 

Jim.  l.lOTT.taJiily  1,1BT7 

IMM 

!«!>,  IM  flS 

Mwl.im,  to  Aa£.  l.lMn 

ieSS 

*,  073  00 
H9,HSa8 

Hi>r.l,l<ne.toJiii>a3,II<17 
AiiiH.inB,*QNoy.l.lSJO 

1«4  33 

»« 

xtan  Tt 

hnaa 

L'licMkco  uhcol  rnnd  

TBI  ss 

TOi 

3,?5il50 

Mi.y  l.linB,HiSoT.l.KM 

JuIV  i.ien,  mjm.  1,  ten 

115S8 

111* 

aM,wiia< 

io,aMsi 

eifi 

B^MSM 

NffT.  1.187fl,  tar.b.l.>ST7 

na 

3l,«aiXI 

H<pt.l,ina,laMar.l.I«TT 

ISO  w 

WII7 

.Nut,  1  ISTS  to  Ua;  K  1"" 

113  M 

i&uau 

FBti.l.lrtl,loMii,yI,lSTl 

7SI«S 

31  n 

3M.MIB4 

Jm.  1.  IHTt,  lojillj  1.  i*n 

ia.eit3i 

MIMTO 

M>r  l.ian,  laAiif.!,  lelT 

ne 

atiiMou 

M«'.i;i«7:i..s-pi:i:i«77 

iM  ao 

»tf 

3,«.VJ3(( 

awi.i«:7,toJun«a,ien 
July  1,  IBM,  to  Stn.  1.  inj 

an  01 

w.imt» 

t,<Ull 

Dtiiir<>k<ieu3lu[uruiil 

»,Baoi» 

i»» 

■.TMTT 

Jm.  i.ien,«oJiilyi.i8n 

AiicI.lim,to»nT.I.1BTtt 

MiiS  l.lfTB,  WNov.l,IS7fl 

1.031IW 

4,M(r59 

Ciltl 

ClicrullfO  or[ib«i)  liiul  .--' 

»tM 

IIH 

»SI 

■JUil,  1191  91 

Julyl.lrftfl,  toJ«.i.  I,le77 

.Vov.l,l«MoKeb.  1,I«U 

loisa  50 

S..T.  1.1^:8,  to  M.Tl,lSTJ 

3M  G7 

siw 

Feb,  I.  IrfTI,  w  Sl.v  1,  IrflT 

1-Jl  W 

«N 

ao»[*!M  N 

Jan.  I.IKIT.  to  JulT  1,1877 

6,399  ra 

Ml  S 

i8;<»s« 

M.,i;i«77:toAni.i:im 

S19W 

KM 

10,S3!IM 

May  l.la77,«.JU0BS.  1857 

lUS 

IW,3lliM 

Aiie-1, 18715,  to  Nov.l-inB 

ia,(fr7  Si 

TiTa, 

Chliluanwuniioniilf.iiiii 

1.6SDM 

ia« 

Mbj  1.  It^,  to  Snv.  1,  t(^B 

ai  1! 

.Inly  ],lg7«.loJlul.l,lQ77 

130,  am  62 

Nov.  1,  l"7«,  lo  Fl-b.  1,  1S77 

i.e-w  w 

Nov.  1,  iftlfl,  ID  M»y  1. 1((77 

'^'mom 

.r^J;tm,'KjI."jI;lm 

i,maM 

'°*si 

M*J'i;im;l:j,f"i?f3:i87i 

uai 

lIi.yl,l=77,l0M.y!W,lri7i 

a  w 

ia.n»« 

gM31 

L-|ii|.[.Bwfl  Jina  CI.rl.ll(ii.  I.ijlun* 

H7  IB 

It  OS 

|i:n'|;  ■■■' '  '"■■  '■■;;':;  I'ji 

M7  10 

3SU 

7» 

(7M 

lun.-.  i-      !,    ^  1-;,  ....\„^.i;iBii 

1«19 

a.  Doom 

Jalyl.lS7«,IoJ«o.l,im 

4M9  78 

mil 

Cli™-U"  geuttn)  fuuri 

saw 

•imoM 

No..  1,  ISTB,  lo  t-eh  Lim 

33  W 

itt 

s,ooo  no 

¥fb.  l.lfffl.  toMiyl.lim 

H  00 

IM 

J.u.  J,  isn.  tdJoly  I,1CT7 

ta« 

■iiuow) 

W.yl,l«!,  10  Aiij.  1.1877 

IS  CN> 

1» 

ao<  M 

■a^ 

k   _ 
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B.—Iitterett  coUecled  on  United  Slate*  bowibt.fxiyaMo  in  colR,  ^c— Continned. 


FnudotlTtb*. 

Fac«  nf    1  Hulod  f,«  whim  Intereat 
boutliL      '             WM  culleuled. 

Colninler- 

r^^ 

Cb     m     Khoolfniid 

139.  IMM  00     Adb-  1, 1870,  to  Not.  1, 1870 
IH..1&3«1    July  l.infl,UtJiui.  1.1877 
WOTOIKl     N....I,19I0.loFeb.l.l877 
MOOOOO    F.b.  1. 1877,  to  May  1.  im 

18.».V9a    Jan.  l.ien,  to  Jnly  1.1877 
M.OO00O    May  1.1477.  W  Aug.  1.1STJ 

9,  .101  09  1  Frtt.'   '.  len'.  to  May  i.  1871 

4H  10    Jan.    ,  im7.  tojaly  1.1877 

1,301  00, Uiy   ,isn,toABg.i,isn 

mo.TOOOo!Ane.  1,1870,  to  Not.  1,1870 
Sine?  43    Jnly  1.1870,  to  .Ian.  1,1877 

SI7.  ail  8«  1  Not.  1,  \gK.  to  Fab.  1, 18T7 

Sirnisa    Feb.  1,  lim.  to  May  1, 1877 
S1S87  43     Ja...l.im.  to  July  1,1877 

SI7,KIBa    Mayl,ian,  loAoB.I,lB77 

II,  OOO  00  '  Ang,  1, 187(1,  to  Not.  1. 187B 

11,000110   NuT.i,  iBTo.  toFsb.  i.ien 

11,00000    Vrb.  1.1877.  to  Hay  1.1877 
11,  OOO  00  ,  May  1. 1877.  lo  Aok.  1, 1877 

37,  8M  OS     Ang.  1, 1871.  tO  SoT.  1. 18711 
1^  MO  1(1    Jnl?  1,1870.  to  .Tan.  l.ian 
37.K»0»    Nov.l,  1870,  to  Feb.  1.1877 
37,  tea  0*     Fob.  1,  1877,  to  May  1. 1877 
ItSSOlO    J.n.1.1877.  to  July  1.1877 
37,B«Oi    May  l.la77.  to  Ang.  1,1877 

1 
11, 0.1.1  »  '  Ang.  1, 1870,  to  Not.  1.  ino 

10,  JId  DO  '  Jan.  1,  I8-.7.  to  JuIt  1. 1877 
ll,05i25     May  1,1877,  to  Aug.  I.lim 

iss;:  j.T;:Ksai:is 

i-jK,  va  HI    F»b.  1, 1H77.  lo  May  i,  irt7 
IS^.iHoal     May1,1877,luAng.l,1877 

9,047  03    Ang  J.l»7fl.loNoy.l.l878 

10(1,^     July  1.IH7II.  10  Jan.  1.1877 
l.M7«|iNov.l,1870,  to  Feb.  1,1877 
9, 047  ta  ,  Fsb.  1, 1*77,  In  Uay  1,  l?I7 

100  «i    Jan.  1,  I8T7,  (o  July  1. 1877 
9.017  0»    Miiy  1, 1877,  to  Aug.  1. 1877 

90,71107    Au(r.I.l*Tt.toNoT.l,i™ 
80,711  117     XijT.l,lK7B,  to  Feb.  1,1877 
90.711  in-     Feb.l.1877,loMay  1,1877 
90,iU«7     llay1,le77,loAng.l,l877 

HOD  00 

3«7» 

90  95 
9^  IB 

9u  :s 

a.  701  3a 

105  IB 

M71l 

88  78 
«8  7» 

1  in 

1  89 
1  10 

139M 

BBd 

«,838TS 

III 

BJ  07 
130  70 

13.035  41 

87183 

unaware  «hoolfuo.l 

137  90 

in  so 

137  so 

13  11 

<l«3 

ssooo 

3S80 

17?  W 
JWOO 

jAono 

1.1  10 

9170 
18  70 

9,004  80 

103  80 

Kai,«e   chooU 

IJ9  19 

480  30 

13  18 

if 

1,993  18 

»,. 

- 

l!0O7  18 

i,wTia 

iraar 

II 

0, 198  18 

410  45 

Ka.ka.k!.^     Peoii<»,     Wi-*.,     a.id 
riank-'.h;.Ta. 

33  09 

33  09 
33  09 

IS 
1  TS 

138  49 

8M 

Xiuk..kl»o,    pH>rlai>.    -n-u.,    and 
PUlik«l«waM:hool(anil. 

958  90 
958  00 
958  00 
l.-«80 

91  OB 
19  « 

13  41 

1.039  BO 

87  »> 
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—tnteral  coUrcted  on  UnllrJ  t^t-iUv  fciiBii.,  jMyotle  tn  wIn,  ^— Cuutianed. 


1 


iiidFuL'siiribi'lIloBOu 


l.ltoe,  loSoT.l, 


Uafl,  isn,  In  Ang.  I, 


Jul;  l.me.uiJM 


Nov.  1, 1P18,  tfl  Feb. 
PBb.  l,ieT7.WM.y 
Jan,  l.lrfTI.toJiily 
M.rl.lBlI,toAnK. 

Anal.l-'MoNov. 

July  l,iei«,toJ*u, 
N<.4.i.i^nn.t<>F<ib. 

Feb.  l,ISTf,I«Mmy 

JSB.I.Iim.tuJDly 
U»yl,l«T7,tnAt.)t 

Ma]'  1,  lerr,  to  Auk- 


uv>.<sn,ioADjc.i, 


II 

i.»n« 

nis 

JnTTl.ia7e.lDjluI. 
erpll   imioUT. 
Jan.  1,  t«r?.  (D.Tiilt- 

JV18 
i,JMM 

1  s 
Mm 

fl,TM  W 

IK  iK 

lloy  1,1817,  to  Aot'. 

Ml  60 

H*3 

10«  4t  1             IB  71 

UM        J 
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£. — Interest  collected  on  United  States  hondSf  payable  in  coin,  ff-c.—Coutinned. 


Fund  or  tribe. 

Face  of 
bonds. 

Period  for  whicb  interest 
was  collected. 

Coin  inter- 
est. 

Preniinm 
realized. 

Senccas  f ToDAwantla  band) .......... 

•86,950  00 
86.950  00 
86,950  00 
86, 950  00 

4, 894  37 
9,382  72 
4,  894  37 
9, 382  72 
4.  894  37 
4, 894  37 
1.000  00 
1,100  00 

Aa«.  1, 1876,  to  Nov.  1. 1876 
Nov.  1, 1676,  to  Feb.  1,  l«77 
Feb.  1,1877,  to  May  1,1877 
May  1, 1877.  to  Aug.  1, 1877 

Aug.  1, 1876,  to  Nor.  1, 1876 
July  1,1876,  to  Jan.  1, 18n 
Nov.  1, 1876,  to  Feb.  1, 1877 
Jan.  1,1877,  to  July  1,1877 
Feb.  1, 1877,  to  May  1, 1877 
May  1.1877,  to  Aug.  1,1877 
Rppt  1, 1876.  to  Mar.  1, 1877 
Mar.  1,1877,  to  Sept.  1.1877 

Anflr.  1, 1876,  to  Nov.  1, 1876 
Nov.  1,  1870,  to  Feb.  1.1877 
Feb.  1,  le77,  to  May  1, 18n 
May  1, 1877,  to  Ang.  1.1877 

Jnly  1, 1876,  to  Jan.  1, 1877 
Jan.  1,1877,  to  July  1,1877 

#1. 086  88 
1.080  88 
1.086  88 
1,086  88 

#103  65 

52  31 
71  33 
56  38 

4. 347  52 

283  67 

ScDccas  aud  Sbawneed 

61  18 
281  48 
61  18 
2i?l  48 
61  18 
61  18 
25  00 
25  00 

5  83 

16  71 

2  95 
14  36 

4  02 

3  17 
1  16 

94 

1 

857  68 

49  14 

f 

SbawDCCA  

4.835  65 
4.835  65 
4.  H 15  65 
4,  833  65 

60  45 
60  45 
00  45 
60  45 

5  76 

. 

2  91 

3  97 
3  13 

1 

241  80 

15  77 

Eisforn  SliawneoB   

11.688  47 
11,688  47 

350  6.1 
350  65 

20  82 

17  89 

• 

701  30 

38  71 

F. — Interest  collected  on  United  States  honds,  payable  in  currency. 


Fund  or  tribe. 


Face  of  bonds. 


Perio<l  for  whicb  interest  '  Amount 
was  collected.  '  collected. 


Cberolceo  national  fond 
Cherokee  school  fund. . 
Cbt^rokee  orphan  fund. 
Delaware  general  fund 

Total 


1156, 638  56 
51,854  28 
22,223  26 
49, 283  90 

July  l,1876,toJnlyl,18T7 
July  1, 1876,  to  July  1, 1877 
July  1,1876,  to  July  1,1877 
July  1, 1876,  to  July  1, 18n 

•9. 398  32 
3,  111  26 
1.333  40 
2,  957  02 

280.000  00 

16, 800  00 

G. — Interest  collected  on  certain  State  bonds,  the  interest  on  tchich  is  regularly  paid. 


Fund  or  tribe. 

Face  of  bonds. 

Period  for  which  interest 
is  regularly  paid. 

Amonnt 
collected. 

Maryland  6  per  cent  bond*. 
Chickasaw  national  fund 

•8, 350  17 

Jnly  1, 1876,  to  Qct.  1, 1877 

1611  85 

I:  REPORT    OF    THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    IXTEBIOR.  ^ 

E. — Inlfrmt  rolkvlinl  on  Ciiilrd  Slalm  bond;  payable  in  coin,  fo. — Cuatiaoed. 


fiuiil  or  irltw. 


id  for  vhlob  intQiMr 


intci'    PtvBiiiiB 


tfU>wnioD<IUbipi>e<rn 


Sua  and  Totn 


Am.  I.  leie.  to  Vor.  i.  iwa 
Jnli  I,  iinB,ioJiin.  1.  len 

Mm-,  l,lSIS.iDFeb.  1, 1CT7 
F»li.  1. 1817,  to  M»)- 1. 1S7T 


A-at.  >,  ms,  to  Nor.  1, 181« 
Jnlyl,lt.7B,WJ.n.  t,im 
JJuv.  1, 19711.  to  Fwb.  1,  len 


Uuy  I,  IBI1,loAii|{.l.lcr77 


4»  00 
435  00 


ESi:ifTi' 


in  M 


Ndy.  1,  ISTS.IaFah.  1. 


'S.loNOT.l.ltmt 


rj.toUn.vl.lf^ 


Aae-i,iPW.toyoT, 
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Tbf  repeiprs  and  disbanumiente  oiuce  November  1,  IrUti,  as  shoira  by  the  iMMlHof 
tbia  otHce,  oil  uccimut  ofBaliwof  ti>diaiila.niU,  iiioliiilluK i-Hcuipts (rom aules  niiule  nndci 
tbe  ditooCion  of  the  Qeneral  Lnnil  Offlce,  are  axbiliitud  in  tbe  fullnwiaj;  «'    ' 


On  huidji'rt  I  Amnu 


I  Di*bDT>Fd   Oii<inlX» 


In  MlrinHDUitDd  Dakutn. 
I'roDtwUn  Lif  WiDiidlHijcu  raimr- 

vaunnn  In  MIbdawiU, 
FDiaUlUK  iruUT  irlili  Cbern. 

FultlUlBii  trsniv  wllh  fbrm- 
km.  iirueeeiu  ur  u1im!> 
URd>. 

FulBllliilE  twnij  wkh'l.iwia^ 
prooriNia  of  land*. 

ptvceaSs  uf  lancU. 

PnlalllnR  treaty  itltb  Kiuku- 


FulBlliijKttMts'' 


rr»ow>li>  of  Now  York  ladlai 


lleta  on  HoDod  Tidlej  tn- 
.JUn  naorv.tlon  In  0»llfnr- 
nlo,  nrntona  to  pabllo  Isndt. 
Fuimiius  tnwl7  vKb  Cliem. 
kD«.  pi-omdB  of  Osam  dl- 


(HelutnluiEDt     by     Agei 
FnlHIIliiE   treaty  tHIi   Elo 


Chcnikfwttrip... 

TPMtlw  or  yo*, 
M.  ia|9,  uid  Dbo. 

Aot  of  Jnna  Sit, 
iei4,  isatat.,  IW. 
RoyJiiliuDoul... 


Sut..  nil 
Twftty  of  Feb.  W. 

imtOO  HCtloUB.) 

Treaty  of  Feb.  II. 
li>M.IlS<itt..fln.. 
Aot  of  Marob  a. 

Avt   ot   July    31. 


ws 


Treitty    FobrnsTT 

11,  IBM.  USlBt.. 

679;   Wt  of   F»l^ 

raarv  8.  ISTl.  Id, 

Stat.,  to*. 
adarc.trffltTlSi'W. 

not   Fabruary  ? 

IMS. 
A  DC   of  Unrcb    9 

1^1,11  Slat..  «33 

TrsnsTcrfntaillea 
UDd>  f,  UtM^en 
(Seo  Otngen.) 

*!  art.  traaty  July 

Trratynf  Jone 
TrMl'yMars'.'l. 


ia,3H49     |I3.IMI« 
SIOOO 


LMS 


I.II4.M*      • 
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LIST  OP  [KDIAK  AOENCIES  ASSIGNED  TO  TBB  SBrERjtL  RKLIOIOUS  BODIU. 

Friebds.— Oreftt  Namab*.  Omnfia.  Winni^baeo,  Olop,  *nc]  SitnUw,  io  Nebruka,  i 
Phwiihi.  in  Iho  Indian  Territorjr.     B.  Rutli  Itobrr':  Samlg  Spfng.  Hid. 

PniKNDX  (Orthodox).— rotlBwalomie  and  Kkknpoo.  in  Kanaaa:  Qiinpsw.  Ougt,  Su 
and  Fux.  WicliiM.  Kiowa  mnd  ConiHneho.  a,nA  Chpyenne  and  Arapahoe,  lu  tbe  IikHui  Ttc- 
ritorr.     Dr.  Jus.  E.  Rhnadei.  Oirmnnlovn.  Philadelpkin.  Pa. 

Methodist.— Iloopa  Valley.  H«uud  V«lloy.  nod  Tnle  River,  in  California:  Y»l!_._ 
Tipsli  Bnj.  and  Qiiiuaielt.  in  Wasbington  Torriiorr  i  Klunnth  and  Sileiz,  Jo  Oi^^an:  Btwt- 
ffel,  Criiw,  and  Fort  Peuit,  in  MonianH :  Fori  Uall  and  Lemhi,  in  Idaho ;  and  Mackisx. 
ia  Mirhij^D.  Btr.  Dr.  J.  M.  Reii,  gientarji  Mitfionart  Sorietg  Milhodut  Efiicofl  Clank 
e05  Broadirag.  Mew  Tork  City. 

CATitouc— Tiilttlip  and  C"Wilie,  in  Wn.liiiii-ion  '[VFritntv ;  Grand  Raoie  and  Unuitill*. 
inO™p>ni  Flathead,  in  HoDtanai  andMui.ii.j  ..  ■!  H.-viI-b  Lako.  in  Daiioia.   fi* 

rral  Chartei  Binine,  Cathalii  ronmininni-r   '.  <         '  <     '    .i^rrA,   tPMibinrfoa.  D.  C. 

Baftimt.— UiifoD  (Cherohws.  Creeks.  <  '  <   >»»,   and   Scminolw).  in  Oi 

IndinDTorritor;;  and  NerailM.  in  Npvndii      !■■■     '■■  ';"<  (    ■■"■'■■ir>ls,0»eriiarf.tmeTiauB»fi* 
Home  Maiimlarsi  Saeiilf.  I.M)  Nninau  Urrrl.  .\.,r   i.,rl,  i.  Hy. 

PRKRBVTEKIAK.— Abiquia,  MavHJo,  MvAoilero  Apai:lii).  l^uutbvrn  Apache,  and  l*iirti)a.ii 
Kbw  Mexico:  NfB  PercS  in  Idalin:  and  UlnUh  VallPy.  in  VMM.  Rfr.  Dr.  J.  C.  Lm»¥. 
lerretary  Boitrd  of  ComaUtioMTa  for  Faniga  Hinioni  vf  iMe  Frnlflrriait  Chunk. -a  Oi 
tlral,  AVie  York  Cilg. 

Co-VRREOATIONAL.— Green  Ba;  and  La  Pointe.  in  Wisconsin ;  Rt-4  Lake,  in  MIdDvaU: 
Simaton  and  Part  Beitliatd,  in  Onhoia:  and  S'KokomiBb,  in  Wasliiufflaa  Territorr.  Jk 
Dr.  M.  E.  Slrietg,  MecTHarg  Amtncan  MiiiioHirg  Aiiocialiim,  5ti  Rfvdt  t  rrrt.  fine  farilOl- 

HEPIHIMKD.-Colorado  River,  Pima  and  Mafico|)a.  and  SanCMrlwi,  in  Ariiona.  .ka.{n. 
J.  m.  Finii,  iccrefnry  Boonf  of  Misaioiu  of  HtfarmM  Charck,  H  faof  ttntl.  Xit  it* 
Cily. 

Fhotestaiit  Episgopai.. — White  Earth,  in  MinnpHia:  Crow  Creek.  Lower  Bmft 
Chey«Diie  River.  Yauklou,  Spoiled  Tail,  and  Rfd  Clou  I.  in  Dakota :  Ponca.  in  lo&a 
Territory  :  ai\d  ShoBbnoe.  in  W/ooiing.  ften.  Robert  C.  Ra^irt.  terrttaTy  taitiau  CoaiiiaxM 
•^  Mi  iWc.JMa(  Epigropal  Church,  30  Bitlt  Haute.  New  York  Cily. 

LIkitakiam.— Lus  PiniM  aud  White  River,  in  Colorado.     Rer.  Rmsb  R.  Sfii^pai.  ner 
Jmeriatit  Unilarian  Atiiieiatioii,  7  Trc«(iR(  Place,  Bosdv. 

FlieR-WlLL  Baftikt. — Leeefa  Lake,  in  Minnesota.  Rep.  A.  H.  Chan,  trcrrUrf  Fm  M 
Boflitl  Homt  MiMtionarf  Aa»ofialio»,  HWrdilt,  Mich.  ' 

Uniter  Pressvterian.- Warm  Spnng«,  in  On-^on.  Rev.Jokn  G.  Brmai.  D.D,-"'  ' 
(ark  Home  Million  Board  Vniled  PrtalnflerUti  Charck,  Pmahurgh.  Pa. 

C'llKJiiTIAN  Union.— MallieuT.  in  Orugoii.      Rtr.  J.  8.  Rowland,  Sulim.On^. 

EvANUELiCAL  LuTiiEBAN.— Souihem  Ute,  Id  Colorado.  Rev.  J.  (i.  ti'tltr,  ITaitivaa, 
D.C. 


ADUHESS. 

Crtnpral  Clinton  B.  Fiek.  chiurman,  3  Broad  straat,  Kpiv  York  Citv. 

William   Slicknev,  secretarr,  New  York  aveuuo,  corner   Filieeulh    atreel,  Wtibinrl* 

D  C. 

A.  C.  BarBtow.  Providence,  R,  I. 

David  a.  .lerome.  Sainaaw,  Mich. 

E.  M.  KlnRslej,  30  Clinton  Place.  New  Tork  Cily. 

John  D.  Lang,  Vassal  bo rongh.  Me. 

B.  Runh  Robeni,  Sandy  Spring,  Md. 
W.  H.  Lyon,  4^3  BroaiSvvay.  New  York  CilT. 
E.  N.  Stebbius,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
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Pmduu  raiflad  tUmaiH* 
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S-EUIlun,      SkokamiRli 


Tahima  afftn^^ 
VikM*.  PilmiH.  riwianM 
WouHObepam.  Kltkatnt. 
lillnqntt.  Rnwuxuvw- Slfty- 
«*,Htilap>b^Iihiira.  Hbylk. 
Odwehnla.  kamlllpiih,  and 
BtMlpcat 


Chippewa  of  Lake  SuptTic 


...|    ^ 


■  valllnled  Iit  thn  IniliaBi 
B  brokuD  by  uu>  aovernnini 
>•  bnkmi  b;  Ib^  Indtnnn  d> 
inf  InTicln|tni]iiLeiliirii>[itl 


eat  -dnrloE  tbe  year  . 

luring  ther«r 

iforing  the  j«ir .... 


xKim 


BiKheUof  wheat,  by  |!Ov«niinr<nt.  H.793i  bvInilian8.6Hn.918  .... 
BiinhtlnnTcani.br  lEovwnment,  33,«3S;  by  tKdiana,  4.6.%»39'.... 
Biubnlaiil'  oaUKiid  hM-ley.  by  Koverpmen't.  10.117:  ^  by  Indiani.  3 


ly  gnvemineut.  S;  by  Imlians.  a.W7  

id  by  goTSTDDient,  8;  by  Indians,  3,191 .. . 
■Partly  m  MlnnMoU. 
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LIST   DP  imlAN  dCEKCtES   ASBIOSED  TO   THE   RBTeRi^L   RELtQIOCS   BODIK!. 

FniBJt&t.— Orent  NemiitB.  Omnha.  Winnob^K"-  Otoe,  nni  Snnlor,  in  Nebfwki.  nd 
Pnwiioe,  ill  ihc  IndUn  Ti-rrliory.     B,  ««i*  Haicri/.  Sandf  Spr-iig.  Md. 

FriBIIDr(OiiTHuIMiX).— Potlnwatainie  BDcl  Kkkapcio,  In  Kkhsbb:  Qiiitp&vr.  Ou^Sk 
and  Fox.  WiclilM.  Klown  uid  Cotnnncbft,  a.nA  ChovonDe  and  Arnpnhoe.  In  tbe  IndkuiTci- 
ritory.      Dt.Jvi.  E.  Rhixulil.  OermanloiBn.  PkUaJelpkia.  Pa. 

MBTiiolilHT.— Hoopn  Vallpy.  Roiiud  Villoy.  mid  Tnlo  Biver,  in  Califoiii*;  \ikim. 
NeahBHy,  and  Qui ii did t,  in  Wnahlngton  Territory  Kltmatb  nnd  fiileii,  in  Oiwon:  Bluk- 
feel,  Crov,  and  Karl  Pooh,  In  Xfoiitniia :  V'nri  Mall  and  Lemhi,  in  Idnlin  ;  and  Mukiw, 
in  Miohifrao.  Rib.  Dr.  J.  U.  Ruirf,  ttertiarji  JHinunary  Society  Utthodiit  Efi,cvpal  Cktnk. 
Sj5  flfoorfiMj.  K<m  York  Ciij. 

CATmiuiC— Tiilalip  and  l>.l*ille.  in  Waabinyton  Tenitory ;  Grand  Ronde  aod  IIin«illli, 
inOroeoQi  rintbnnd.  in  Mouluna;  and  Mmiding  Itnok  and  Devil's  Lake,  in  Dakota,  G» 
trid  Ciarlu  Eteinf,  Cathalk  committieittr  Raman  Cutkalk  ChHrch.  triuAiaftoa,  D  C. 

Baptiht  — Uuiun  [C'berokws,  Cnekfl,  Choetawii.  Cbickasaws,  and  SeminolM).  in  lit 
jTidUn  Tcnitnry  i  and  Nevwla.  in  NnTada.  Km,  Jotiph  !■',  Sioitnh,t»errtary  Awuriiat  Bs/hi 
Hamc  Mmomary  Setielg.  15U  X»$nitu  ilretf.  line  York  Cilg, 

Prkxbvtekia?!. — Abiquiu.  Navaju,  Ueacaloro  Apai^lio.  8gutb?rn  ApHchri,  and  Pnrblo.it 
New  Mcxim:  Ni-i  Pane,  in  Idaho;  and  Uinlaii  Viklley.  in  Utah,  It*r.  Dr.J.C.Uitm, 
tefTitirn  Honrd  e/  ConimiMtionm  Jut  Foriign  Mitiioni  ^tht  Frtiiifflrrian  Charci,  il3  Cnur 
Urtal.  JV'Hi  Turk  Cilg. 

CiiNnRPOATIoNAL,— QrwD  Bay  and  La  Poinle.  in  WiBconiiin :  lied  Laki-.  lo  Ml&DfMNU 
8iiNeton  »Tid  Furt  Bt^rtliulil,  in  Dnkoiai  and  S'KokomiRh,  In  WasblnKtoo  Terrilm.  liu 
Dr.  M,  E.  Slrieliji,  ocrvfar)!  Anuncas  Jfurinn«rji  Auoriatiam.  SG  Kradt  a  rttt,  Itae  IMCHI 

BkfdiimeI). — Coloradu  Blvor,  Pima  and  Maiicopa.  and  San  Carluii,  in  AiiKona.  .  AlLSil 
J,  M.  FurtU,  tKrelary  Beard  of  MUsiom  0/  Sifvntieii  Clmrcli,  'M  t'ltejf  alrtti,  Xtm  lUN 
CUg. 

pKiTF.frrASrr  EpibOOPaL.— White  Eartb,  in  Minoiw  in;  Crow  Creek.  Lowel  BrM 
Cheyrnue  River,  Yankton.  Spotted  Tall,  and  Rpd  Clou  I.  In  Dakota;  Ponca.  In  InAu 
Territory  ;  and  ShoRhone,  in  Wyoming,  Kvv.  Rabcrl  C.  Rageri.  urrelarji  ladiam  Comaiiina' 
of  Ilia  PraleHiiHl  Epiacopal  Church,  30  BibU  House,  A'.ie  York  CilH. 

Unit  AH  I  AH.— Los  PIdxb  and  White  River,  in  Colorado,  Ktv.  ttuth  ff.  Shipftm.  McnUf) 
AvaticaK  Unitarian  AasudaHen,!  Tremant  Plact,  BoaCon. 

FRBB-Wlt-L  Baptist.— Leech  Lake,  in  Minnesota.      Ber.  A.  H.  CKaat.  treretarf  Fnt  *<S 


Saptiil  Home  Jtfutiuurji  AuotUlion,  HUMtU.  Mich. 
UNITKli  Pbe ""         "  ■     " 


II  PKEsBVTeBiAM. — Warm  gprinKS.  in  On-cnn.      Rrv.John  G.  Brmpu,  D.  D..  i"*- 
Ian/  Home  IHiinim  Board  United  Presbtilerian  ChuTch,  Fitlahursh.  Pa. 

C'MHJSTIAN  UN lOK.— Malheur,  in  i)iti)ra9i.      Res.  J.  S.  Raictand,  S'iltm,  Orr^. 
EVANUKUCAL  Lutheran.— Southern  Ulo,  in  CulormJo.     Rcv.J.O.  UalUr,  n<ulii(irt. 

p.c. 

MEMIIERS    OP     TIIR     BOARD     IIP     INDIAN     CIIMMISNIONeitS,    W1TR     THEIR     POST-OrTKt 


Ganeral  Clinton  B.  Fisk.  chairman,  3  Broad  street,  New  York  City. 
William   Slickney,  secretary,  New  York  avenue,  corner  Fifteenth   street,  Wailiin(1M> 
D  C. 

A.  C.  Barstow,  Providence.  R.  L 
David  H.  Jcrotne.  Siftinaw,  Micb. 
E.  M.  Kingslej,  30  Clinton  Place,  New  York  City. 
John  D.  Lang,  Tassal  boron gb.  Me. 

B.  Kunh  Roberts,  Sandy  Spiinf;,  Md. 
W,  H,  Lyon.  4M3  Broadway,  ^ew  York  City. 
E,  N.  Stebbins,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
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KEPORT 

OF 

THE  COMMISSION  APPOINTED  BY  DIRBOTION  OF  THE  PBBS- 
IDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  UNDER  INSTRUCTIONS 
OF  THE  HONOBABLES  THE  SEOBETABT  OP  WAR  AND  THE 
SECRETABY  OP  THE  INTEBIOB,  TO  MEET  THE  SIOUX  IN- 
DIAN CHIEF,  SITTING  BULL,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  AVBBT 
HOSTILE  INCUB8IONS  INTO  THE  TEBBITOBY  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  PBOM  THE  DOMINION  OP  CANADA. 


To  the  honorable  Secretaries  of  War  amd  of  the  Interior : 

Gentlemen  :  The  nadersigoed  have  the  honor  to  report  that  they 
were  directed  by  the  President  through  the  War  and  Interior  Depart- 
ments to  form  a  commii^ion  to  act  according  to  the  following  instruc- 
tions : 

Depabtmbnt  of  the  Interior, 
Washington  City,  S^teniber  6, 1877. 

Gentlemen  :  The  PreBident  desires  yon  to  proceed  at  yoar  earliest  oonvenienoe  to 
Fort  BentoDi  and  theuoe  to  a  point  on  onr  northern  frontier,  from  which  the  present  en- 
campment of  the  Sioux  chief.  Sitting  Ball  on  British  territorv,  is  most  easily  accessihle. 
At  the  frontier  yon  will  be  met  by  a  detachment  of  monntea  Canadian  police,  detailed 
by  the  Govemment  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  yoor  protection. 

It  is  the  object  of  yoar  mission,  undertaken  at  the  sngffestion  of  the  Government  of 
the  Dominion,  to  ascertain  what  danger  there  may  be  ofhoetile  incursions  on  the  part 
of  Sitting  Bull  and  the  bands  under  his  command  upon  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and,  if  possible,  to  effect  such  arrangements,  not  unacceptable  to  the  Govemment 
of  the  Dominion,  as  may  be  the  best  calculated  to  avert  that  danger.  To  this  end  you 
will  put  yourself  in  communication  with  Sitting  Bull  in  such  manner  as,  under  existing 
circumstances,  may  seem  to  yon  most  Judicious. 

In  doing  so  you  will  keep  the  following  facts  in  view : 

In  the  month  of  February  last,  Sitting  Bull  and  his  bands  engaged  in  armed  hostil- 
ities against  the  United  States,  and  pursued  by  our  military  forces,  crossed  the  boundary 
line  of  the  British  possessions,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  that  pursuit.  At  that 
time  the  fugitive  Indians  appeared  to  be  well  armed,  but  their  ammunition  was  so 
nearly  exhausted  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  continue  the  struggle.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances they  took  refuge  on  British  soil,  where  the  troops  of  the  United  States  could 
not  follow  them  without  violating  the  territory  of  a  friendly  power.  It  is  reported, 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing,  that  these  hostile  Insane  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  protection  and  security  thus  enjoyed  to  replenish  their  stock  of  ammu- 
nition, and  thus  to  enable  themselves  to  resume  their  hostilities  agaiust  the  Uuited 
States  as  soon  as  they  may  find  it  convenient  to  do  so. 

According  to  all  recognized  principles  of  international  law,  every  govemment  is 
bound  to  protect  the  territory  of  a  neighboring  friendly  state  against  acts  of  armed 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  refugees  who,  for  their  protection  from  pursuit,  have  crossed 
the  frontier.  While  the  Govemment  of  Great  Britain  will  be  most  mindful  of  this  ob- 
ligation, the  President  recognizes  the  difficulties  which,  in  dealing  with  a  savage  popu- 
lation, may  attend  to  its  fulfillment,  and  he  is,  therefore,  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  prevent  any  interruption  of  the  relations  of  good  neighborhood,  and  to  avert  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  the  border,  even  to  the  extent  of  entering  into  communication 
with  an  Indian  chief  who  occupies  the  position  of  a  fugitive  enemy  and  criminal. 

You  are,  therefore,  instructed,  in  the  name  of  the  President,  to  inform  Sitting  Bull 
and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  bands  of  Indians  recently  escaped  into  the  British  possessions, 
that  the^  will  be  permitted  peaceablv  to  return  to  the  United  States  and  occupy  such 
reservations  as  may  be  assigned  to  tnem,  and  that  the^  will  be  treated  in  as  friendly 
a  snirit  as  were  other  hostile  Indians  who,  after  having  been  engaged  with  Sitting 
Bnll  and  his  followers  in  hostilities  against  the  United  States,  surrendered  to  onr  mili- 
tary forces.    This  treatment,  however,  can  be  accorded  only  on  condition  that  Sitting 
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Bull  and  all  the  menibera  of  IUb  Indian  bands  who  take  tulvantaRe  of  tbis  offer  o( 

C&nlou  niid  ptolnctioii,  irhen  otousiog  the  line  from  Britisb  tarritory  to  thai  of  ibt 
nited  Slate*,  HDrrender  to  oar  military  forces  etationeil  at  tho  frontier  all  ttieit  Gn- 
anns  and  ammanitioQ,  aa  nnll  aa  all  their  hoises  nnd  poDiw,  tbu  military  camni*adei 
permitting  tliom  the  temnorarjr  use  of  sueh  animals  aa  luaj  be  neouMary  for  the  uani- 
portatiou  of  the  aged  and  infirm  among  the  Indians  who  ma;  be  nnable  to  manbua 
foot  to  lb«  reservations.  Yoii  will  insist  upon  this  condition  to  it«  full  extent,  and  not 
make  any  promises  beyond  that  of  a  panloa  for  tlie  act  of  hostility  committed  asstU«d 

Sh  on  111  Sitting  Bnll  and  the  other  cUiela  with  him  eiprees  their  willinRneBs  to  retoto 
to  tbe  Uuit«d  States  on  the«u  torn*  yuu  nil!  notify  the  cornmandei  of  the  UnilMl  BtatM 

forces  at of  that  fact,  ami  inatmtsUonB  will  be  given  for  the  reception  of  Ibf 

Indians  at  tlie  frontier.  In  ouae  tlio  Indians  refnse  to  retnrn  to  the  United  Stales  tipm 
BOoh  tonus,  you  vrili  then  br«ak  off  nil  commnni cation  with  them,  and  thp  GovwtunBol 
of  Great  IBrilain  will,  no  donbt,  tnkn  su«b  mnasnres  as  may  be  neoeaeory  to  pruhtcl  Ik 
torritory  of  tlie  tJoited  Status  p|;ainBl  hostile  invaxion. 

A  oopy  of  Ibeae  iiistructitina  Una  btwu  fuiirarded  to  General  A.  H.  Terry,  I'uiM 
States  Army,  who  wiU  aul  m  thu  liuad  of  the  commission. 
Very  respect  full  j,  your  obt-dit-iit  sorvant, 

CEO.  W.  McCRARY. 

Sfrrelarg  of  IF*. 
C.  SCHURZ. 

Stcrelarg  of  Ike  Inttrior. 


The  commiasioii  met  aiid  organized  iitSaiut  Paul,  on  tbe  lltli  of  Sep- 
tember, 1877. 

There  were  piesent :  Brig.  Gpd.  Alfred  11.  Terry,  United  States  Armj; 
Hon.  A.  (i.  Ijawrence,  Khotie  Islnud;  H.  <J.  Corbiu,  brevet  lienujDiUil- 
cotooel,  Unitwi  States  Aruiy,  secretary. 

It  was  decided  that  the  commission  should  leave  the  city  on  th*  Uth 
instant  for  Fort  Benton,  Mout.,  via  Umaha,  ^ebr.,  and  Ueleoa,  Mont, 
this  route  haviuj;  been  determiaed  the  most  e-spediiious  as  tu  time. 
The  ehainiiJiu  notified  the  Uon.  Secretary  of  War  of  the  action  of  tbf 
commission. 

[Copy  of  telegram.] 

IIkadquarters  Dbi".\rtmicst  of  Dakota, 

*aini  raal,  Minn.,  t>tptembtr  11,  ISTl. 
To  the  honorable  Secrelari/  of  Wia,  TTosiiBj/oa,  D.  C. : 

The  oommissloQ  to  meet  Sitting  Ball  or)Taui/ed  here  to-day.  It  bas  determined,  in 
order  to  save  time,  to  ^  to  Fort  Benton  via  the  Union  PaciUo  road  and  the  HontaDl 
stage-line.  1  am  directed  to  Teqnent  that  tbe  Doiiiinion  autborities  be  notified  thattlH 
oonimission  desire  to  meet  the  eicort  which  they  will  fnruifili  at  the  point  where  tbe 
nsnally  traveled  road  from  Fort  Beoton  to  Fort  Walsh  crosses  ihe  boundary.  I  am 
also  directed  to  en Rgesi  that  the  Cunadiao  authorities  shonld  be  asked  to  induce  Sitting 
Bull  and  his  chiefs  and  beadmen  to  come  to  Fort  Walsh  to  meet  tbe  oommission- 
Tbe  object  of  this  last  soggeetion  is  to  save  time.  It  bas  Ijeen  recently  reported  Ibll 
the  Indians  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  milre  beyond  Fort  Walsh.  If  this  be  true,  t« 
reach  their  present  camp  would  involve  six  huudred  miles  travel,  goinj;  from  and  rt- 
tnrning  to  Fort  Benton,  a  march  which  would  consnme  nearly  twenty-five  dayi.  IT 
tha  Indians  sbonld  accept  tbe  terms  offered  them,  it  won  Id  be  extremely  desirable,  on 
many  aocoants,  to  bring  them  in  as  early  as  possible.  We  shall  expect  to  reacb  tbt 
boundary  on  tbe  SStb  or  30th. 

ALFRED  H.  TERRY, 

Jlrigadiir-Gtxeral,  CAairsMK. 

A  true  copy. 

Captain  Ttmlg-fourlh  lufanirj,  t'ecreturi/. 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  September  12,  1877. 
The  commission  met.     It  was  then  determined  to  ask  a  tnodification 
of  so  much  of  the  instructions  to  the  commission  as  required  that  tbe 
Indians  be  dismounted  at  the  boundary. 
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[Copy  of  telegram.] 

Headquarters  Department  of  Dakota, 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.f  Sejitemher  12, 1877. 

To  honorable  G.  W.  McCrary, 

Secretary  of  War^  DayUm,  Ohio : 

After  examining  their  instractions,  the  commission  think  that  it  vonld  be  desirable 
to  modify  them  in  one  particular.  They'reqnire  that  all  arms  and  all  horses,  except 
snch  as  may  be  needed  for  the  nse  of  the  infirm  and  sick,  shall  be  surrendered  at  the  * 
boundary.  The  arms  most  certainly  should  be  surrenderisd  there ;  but  we  think  that 
it  would  be  very  embarrassing  to  both  the  troops  and  the  Indians  if  they  should  be 
dismounted  before  reaching  their  reservation.  Deprived  of  their  arms  there  would  bo 
no  danger  of  their  attempting  to  escape  from  their  escort,  even  if  they  should  have 
horses.  We  suppose  that  under  the  term,  "  as  kind  treatment  as  any  of  the  hostiles 
have  received,''  we  may  say  to  them  that  the  horses  will  be  sold  for  their  benefit,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  other  Indians. 

An  answer  to  this  a  week  hence  sent  to  Helena,  Mont.,  will  be  in  time. 

ALFRED  H.  TERRY 
Brigadier-General  and  Chairman  of  Commiision, 

A  true  copy. 

H.  C.  CORBIX, 

Captain  Ticenty-fourth  Infantry f  Secretary » 

A  copy  of  the  answer  thereto,  as  faruished  by  the  telegraph  operator 
at  Boss  Forks,  Idaho. 

Govt.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  1(>. 

General  A.  H.  Terry,  Htlenaj  Mont : 

The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  the  instructions  of  the  commission  are  modified , 
as  soggested  in  your  dispatch  of  the  twelfth. 

GEO.  W.  McCRARY, 

Secretary  of  War. 

(Copy  furnished  at  Ross  Fork  at  request  of  General  Terry.) 

The  commission  decided  to  authorize  the  employment  of  a  phono- 
graphic reporter  and  Indian  interpreter,  and  Mr.  Jay  8tone,^of  Saint 
Paul,  was  appointed. 

On  the  same  day  the  following  telegrams  were  received  and  an- 
swered : 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  12,  1877. 

General  A.  H.  Terry,  Saint  Paul : 

The  request  has  been  received  through  Department  of  State  that  you  will  tele- 
graph to  governor-general  Dominion  Canada,  at  Ottawa,  before  starting,  the  point  on 
boundary  where  mounted  escort  to  be  furnished  by  that  government  should  meet  the 
commission. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  Department  of  Dakota, 

Saint  Paul,  Minn,,  September  12, 1877. 

To  his  excellency  the  governor-general  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Ottawa^  Canada: 

By  direction  of  the  War  Department  of  the  United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
your  excellency  that  the  commission  appointed  to  meet  Sitting  BuU  will  proceed  from 
Fort  Benton,  Montana  Territory,  to  the  point  where  the  usuaUy  traveled  road  from 
that  place  to  Fort  Walsh  crosses  the  boundary.  The  commission  would  be  glml  to  meet 
at  that  point  the  escort  which  it  understands  is  to  be  furnished  to  it  by  the  Dominion 
Government.  The  commission  will  arrive  at  the  point  designated  about  the  29th 
instant. 

ALFRED  H.  TERRY, 
Brigadier-General,  U,  S*  J.,  ani  Chairman  of  Commimon, 

A  true  copy. 

H.  C.  CORBIN, 

Captain  Ttcenty-fourth  Infantry,  Secretary, 
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After  tnakii)g  provision  for  very  cold  weatlier,  tbe  commission  started 
from  Saitit  Paul  by  rail  on  tbe  evening  of  tbe  14tli  of  September,  and 
proceeded  via  Omaba,  Ogden,  Franklin,  and  Helena,  arriviag  at  Fort 
Sbaw  in  advance  of  tbo  mail  on  tbe  25tb  of  September. 

Before  leaviugSaint  Paul,  tbecommanderof  tbe  Department  of  Dakota 
had  directed  General  Miles,  at  Tongue  River,  to  send  tbree  companies 
of  the  Second  Cavalry  to  Fort  Benton,  to  serve  as  an  escort  to  tlie  eom- 
misDion.  It  being  foreseen,  however,  that  these  troops  would  l>e  neednl 
by  General  Miles  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Nes  Percys,  General  Gibbon,  at 
Fort  siiaw,  bad  tflkon  nioasures  to  provide  another  escort,  by  calling  uji 
a  company  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  from  Fort  Ellis.  Awailing  tbe  arri- 
val of  these  laet-named  troops,  the  eomndssion  n^tnained  at  Shaw  ualil 
the  4th  of  October.  On  that  d«y  it  started  for  Fort  Benton,  with  one 
oompany.nf  the  Seventh  Infantry  and  one  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry.  It 
reached  Fort  Beutoo  about  noon  of  tbe  6tb.  At  midnight  of  the  same 
daynevswasreceivedof  tbe  battle  at  Bear's  Faw  Mountain, accompanied 
by  a  call  i^om  General  Miles  for  rations  and  forage.  It  va»  thereupon 
determined  to  remain  at  Benton  and  send  forward  supplie.s  in  stiili 
wagons  as  could  bo  obtained,  including  tbe  wagons  provideil  for  llie 
commission,  under  the  guard  of  its  escort.  On  the  nigbt  of  tbe  Uh. 
further  dispatches  were  received  from  General  Miles,  auoouocing  the 
final  surrender  of  the  Nes  Pei'ct's,  and  infortniog  the  commiasiou  that 
tbe  troops  originally  destined  to  lie  its  escort  would  now  l>e  available 
lor  that  purpose,  and  would  in  a  day  or  two  be  put  tu  march  to  meut  il. 
The  commission,  therefore,  moved  out  from  Fort  Benton  on  the  lOlli, 
met  its  escort  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  and  on  the  13th  again  started 
for  Fort  Walsh.  The  boundary  was  reached  in  tbe  afternoon  of  the 
15th,  when  the  commission  was  met  by  Lient.  Col.  J.  F.  McLeod,  com- 
missioner of  the  Nortliwest  Territory  and  commander  of  the  North- 
west Mounted  Police,  with  a  detachment  of  bis  command.  Under  this 
escort  the  commission  proceeded  to  Fort  Walsh,  reaching  it  at  6  p.  m. 
on  tbe  16th. 

Fort  Walsh,  October  17,  1877. 

The  commission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  and  the  address  to  the  Indiana  was 
determined  upon. 

Before  being  presented  to  them,  Baptiste  Shane,  the  interpreter  of 
tbe  commission,  together  with  the  o£Qcial  interpreter  at  Fort  Walsh, 
also  an  interpreter,  brought  by  Sittiug  Bull,  were  assembled,  and  the 
address  read  aud  its  meaning  fully  explained,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  better  able  to  malte  a  proi)er  and  full  interpretation. 

FoBT  Walsh,  October  17, 1877. 

The  commission  assembled  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  in  Major  Walsh's  quar- 
ters. Present :  General  Terry,  General  Lawrence,  Capt.  H.  C.  Corbiu, 
and  Mr.  Jay  Stone,  a  stenographer. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  McLeod,  Major  Walsh,  and  other  officers  of  the 
mounted  police  were  also  present. 

The  Indian  chiefs  were  then  brought  in  and  their  names  announced, 
as  follows:  Bear's  Head,  head  chief  of  the  Uucapapas ;  Sitting  Bull, 
The  Spotted  Eagle,  The  Flying  Bird,  The  Whirlwind  Bear,  Tbe  Medi- 
cine-turns-around,  The  Iron  Dog,  The-man-that-scatters-the-Bear,  Little 
Knife,  The  Crow,  and  Yellow  Dog. 

Tbe  Indians  were  informed  that  Baptiste  Shane  was  to  interpret,  and 
that  Mr.  Provost  and  Jne  Lanaval  were  to  listen  and  see  that  it  was  cor- 
rectly done.    General  Terry  then  read  to  them  the  propositions. 
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We  are  sent  a  commiBsion  by  the  President  of  the  United  States^  at 
the  request  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  to  meet  yoa. 

The  President  has  instracted  us  to  say  to  yoa  that  he  desires  to  make 
a  lasting  peace  with  you  and  your  people ;  he  desires  that  all  hostilities 
shall  cease,  and  that  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  live  to- 
gether in  harmony.  He  wishes  this  not  for  the  sake  of  the  whites  alone, 
bat  for  yonr  sake  as  well ;  and  he  has  instracted  as  to  say  that  if  yod 
will  retam  to  yoar  coantiy,  and  hereafter  refrain  from  acts  of  hostility 
against  its  government  and  people,  a  fall  pardon  will  be  given  to  yoa  for 
all  acts  committed  in  the  past ;  that  no  matter  what  those  acts  have 
been,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  pnnish  yon  or  any  man  among  yoa ; 
that  what  is  past  shall  be  forgotten,  and  that  yoa  shall  be  received  in 
the  friendly  spirit  in  which  the  other  Indians  who  have  been  engaged 
in  hostilities  against  the  United  States  and  have  sorrendered  to  its  mil- 
itary forces  have  been  received. 

We  will  now  explain  to  yon  what  the  President  intends  to  say  when 
he  promises  that,  in  case  yon  accept  these  terms,  yoa  will  be  treated  in 
as  friendly  a  spirit  as  the  Indians  who  have  surrendered. 

Of  all  those  bands  which  were  at  war  with  the  United  States  a  year 
ago,  this  band  of  years,  which  has  soaght  refage  in  the  British  pos- 
sessions, is  the  only  one  which  has  not  surrendered  ;  every  other  one 
has  come  into  some  of  the  agencies  established  for  the  Sioux  nation. 
Of  these  bands,  no  single  man  has  ever  been  punished  for  his  hostile  or 
criminal  acts.  Every  man,  every  woman,  and  every  child  has  been  re- 
ceived as  a  friend.  Every  one  has  received  saflicient  food  and  clothing 
for  his  support.  Every  one  has  been  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  yonr  nation  who,  during  all  the  past  troubles,  remained  peace- 
ably at  their  agencies. 

It  is  true  that  these  Indians  have  been  required  to  give  up  their  horses 
and  arms,  but  these  horses  and  arms  have  been  partially  sold,  and  all 
will  be  sold,  and  whatever  has  been  or  may  be  received  for  them  has 
been  or  will  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  those  from  whom  they  were 
taken.  One  of  us  has  already  caused  to  be  purchased  and  sent  to  the 
agencies  on  the  Missouri  Eiver  650  cows  for  the  use  of  the  Indians 
there.  This  has  been  done  in  the  belief  that  the  best  hope  for  the  future 
welfare  of  your  people  and  their  children  is  in  the  abandonment  of  your 
present  mode  of  life  and  the  adoption  of  the  occupation  of  breeders  of 
cattle.  These  same  terms  are  now  offered  to  you.  The  President  can- 
not and  will  not  consent  that  you  should  return  to  your  country  armed, 
mounted,  and  prepared  for  war.  He  cannot  consent  that  you  should 
return  prepared  to  inflict  injuries  similar  to  those  which  you  have  in- 
flicted in  the  past,  but  he  invites  you  to  come  to  the  boundary  of  his 
and  yonr  country,  and  there  give  up  your  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
thence  to  go  to  the  agencies  to  which  he  will  ast^ign  you,  and  there  give 
up  your  horses,  excepting  those  which  are  required  for  peace  purposes. 
Your  arms  and  horses  will  then  be  sold,  and  with  all  the  money  obtained 
for  them  cows  will  be  bought  and  sent  to  you. 

From  these  cows  you  will  be  able  to  raise  herds,  which  will  support 
you  and  your  children ;  which  will  support  you  and  them  long  after  the 
game  upon  which  you  now  depend  for  subsistence  shall  have  disap- 
peared. And  in  the  mean  time  you  will  receive  the  clothing  and  food 
which  the  other  bands  of  your  nation  are  now  receiving. 

We  have  come  many  hundred  miles  to  bring  you  this  message  from 
the  President,  who,  as  we  have  told  you  before,  desires  to  live  in  peace 
with  all  his  ])eople.  Too  much  white  and  Indian  blood  has  already  been 
shed.    It  is  time  that  bloodshed  should  cease.    Of  one  thing,  however. 
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it  is  our  duty  to  assure  you,  yon  cannot  return  to  your  coniitry 
your  fripiiOs  unless  yoii  accept  these  proi>ositions.     Should  yoa  alteiiipt 
to  return  willi  arms  in  yonr  bauds,  yon  mnat  be  treated  aa  enemies  of 
the  United  States. 

We  ask  yon  to  take  tlieso  propositions  ioto  coueideratioD ;  to  take 
time,  consult  together,  and  to  weigh  them  carefully.  When  you  liave 
done  so,  we  sUall  be  glad  to  meet  yoa  and  receive  year  answer. 

Sitting  Hnll  then  said :  For  Oi  years  you  have  kept  me  and  uiy  peoi>l« 
and  treated  us  bad.  What  have  we  done  that  you  should  want  us  to 
stnpl  Wo  have  done  uotbing.  It  is  all  the  people  on  your  side  that 
have  started  us  to  do  all  these  depredations.  We  could  not  go  anir- 
where  else,  and  so  we  took  refuge  in  this  couutry.  It  was  on  this  side 
of  the  country  we  learued  to  shoot,  and  that  is  the  reasou  why  I  came 
back  to  it  again.  I  would  like  to  know  why  you  came  here.  In  the 
first  place,  I  did  not  give  you  the  country,  bub  you  follow«d  me  from  oite 
place  to  another,  so  I  had  to  leave  and  coini^  over  to  this  country.  I  was 
born  and  raised  in  this  couutry  with  the  fied  River  Balf-Breeds,  and  I 
intend  to  stop  with  them.  I  was  raised  hand  iu  hand  with  the  lied 
River  Half-Breeds,  and  we  are  going  over  to  that  part  of  the  conntry, 
and  that  is  the  reason  vhy  I  have  come  over  here.  (Shaking  bauds 
with  the  British  otUoers.)  That  is  the  way  I  was  raised,  in  tbe  handsof 
these  people  here,  and  that  is  tbe  way  I  intend  to  be  with  Ibem.  Yau 
have  got  ears,  and  yon  have  got  eyes  to  see  with  them,  and  you  see  ho* 
I  live  with  these  people.  You  see  met  Here  I  ami  If  yon  tbiuk  1  aw 
a  fool  you  Hi'e  u  bigger  fool  than  I  am.  This  house  is  a  medicine-boujK. 
You  come  here  to  tell  us  lies,  but  we  don't  want  to  bear  tbem.  I  don't 
wish  any  such  language  used  to  me;  that  ir,  to  tell  me  ench  lies  in  mf 
Great  Jlotlici's  house.  Don't  yon  say  two  more  words.  Uo  back  home 
where  you  came  from.  This  couutry  is  mine,  and  I  intend  to  stay  here, 
and  to  raise  this  country  full  of  growu  people.  See  these  people  here. 
We  were  raised  with  them.  (Again  shakiug  hands  with  the  British 
officers.)  That  is  enough ;  so  no  more.  You  see  me  shaking  Lauds  with 
he^e  people. 

Tbe  part  of  tbe  country  yon  gave  me  yon  ran  me  ont  of.  I  have  now 
come  here  to  stay  with  these  people,  and  I  iuteud  to  stay  here.  I  wish 
you  to  go  back,  and  to  "take  it  easy"  going  back.  (Taking  a  Sant«e 
Indian  by  the  band.)  These  Santees — I  was  born  and  raised  with  them. 
He  is  going  to  tell  yon  something  about  them. 

"  The-oue-tbat-runs-tbe-Iiee,"  a  Santee  Indian,  said :  Look  at  lae.  I 
was  born  and  raised  in  this  country.  These  people  away  north  here, 
I  was  raised  with  my  bands  iu  their  own.  I  have  lived  in  i>eace  with 
them.  For  the  last  64  years  we  were  over  iu  your  country,  aud  yon 
treated  us  badly.  We  have  come  over  here  now,  and  you  want  to  try 
aud  get  us  back  there  agaiu.  You  didn't  treat  us  well,  and  I  don't  like 
you  at  all.  (Shaking  bands  with  the  English  officers.)  I  have  been  np 
and  down  these  roads.  We  have  been  running  up  and  down  this  ooon- 
try.  I  have  been  up  and  down  there  as  often  as  these  people  have.  I 
will  be  at  peace  witb  these  people  aa  long  as  I  live.  Y'^ou  come  over  here 
to  tell  us  lies.  I  will  shake  hands  with  men  here,  and  I  have  been  in 
peace  with  them.  I  have  come  this  far  into  this  country.  These  are 
the  people  that  learned  me  bow  to  sboot  the  first  time.  This  country  is 
ours.  We  did  not  give  it  to  you.  You  stole  it  away  from  us.  You  have 
come  over  here  to  our  country  to  tell  us  lies,  aud  I  don't  proi>nse  to  talk 
much,  and  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  want  you  to  take  it  easy  goiag 
back  borne.    IJon't  go  in  a  rush. 

"Nine,"  a  Yankton  Indian,  who  joined  tbe  Santee  band  that  leftMin- 
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oesota  some  years  ago  daring  the  massacre,  said,  after  shaking  hands 
all  around :  I  have  shaken  hands  with  everybody  in  the  house.  I  don't 
wear  the  same  clothes  that  these  people  do.  You  come  over  here  to- 
tell  lies  on  one  another.  I  want  to  tell  you  a  few,  but  you  have  got 
more  lies  than  I  can  say.  Sixty-four  years  ago  you  got  our  country  and 
you  promised  to  take  good  care  of  us  and  keep  us.  You  ran  from  one 
place  to  another  killing  us  and  fighting  us,  and  I  was  born  and  raised 
with  these  people  over  here.  I  have  come  here  to  see  the  council  and 
to  shake  hands  with  you  all.  I  wanted  to  tell  yon  what  I  think  of  this. 
There  are  seven  diiierent  tribes  of  us.  They  live  all  over  the  country. 
You  kept  part  of  us  over  there,  and  part  of  us  you  kept  on  this  side. 
You  did  not  treat  us  right  over  there,  so  we  came  back  over  here.  These 
people  sitting  around  here,  you  promised  to  take  good  care  of  them 
when  you  had  them  over  there,  but  you  did  not  fultill  your  promises. 
They  have  come  over  here  to  this  side  again,  and  here  we  are  all  together. 
I  come  in  to  these  people  here  and  they  give  me  permission  to  trade 
with  the  traders;  that  is  the  way  I  make  my  living.  Everything  I  get 
I  buy  from  the  traders.  I  don't  steal  anything.  For  fourteen  years  I  have 
not  fought  with  your  people,  and  that  is  what  I  have  lost  by  waiting  in 
this  country.  I  have  come  over  here  to  these  people,  and  these  people,, 
if  they  had  a  piece  of  tobacco,  they  gave  me  half;  and  that  is  why  I 
live  over  here.  I  have  a  little  powder  in  ray  powder-horn,  and  I  gave 
yon  a  little  fourteen  years  ago.  Since  then  I  have  been  over  in  this 
country.  (Shaking  hands  all  around  and  continuing.)  We  came  over 
to  this  country,  and  I  am  going  to  live  with  these  people  here.  This 
country  over  here  is  mine.  The  bullets  I  have  over  here  I  intend  to  kill 
something  to  eat  with ;  not  to  kill  anybody  with  them.  That  is  what 
these  people  told  me ;  to  kill  nothing  but  what  I  wanted  to  eac  with  the^ 
ammunition  they  gave  me.    I  will  do  so. 

A  squaw  named  "Theone-that-speaks-once,"  wife  of  "  The-man-that- 
scatters-the-Bear,"  said,  I  was  over  to  your  country;  I  wanted  to  raise 
my  children  over  there,  but  you  did  not  give  me  any  time.  I  came  over 
to  this  country  to  raise  my  children  and  have  a  little  peace.  (Shak- 
ing hands  with  the  English  ofiicers.)  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you. 
I  want  you  to  go  back  where  you  came  from.  These  are  the  people 
that  I  am  going  to  stay  with,  and  raise  m^*  children  with. 

The  Flying  Bird:  These  people  here,  God  Almighty  raised  us  togeth- 
er. We  have  a  little  sense  and  we  ought  to  love  one  another.  Sitting 
Bull  here  says  that  whenever  you  found  us  out,  wherever  his  country 
was,  why,  you  wanted  to  have  it.  It  is  Sitting  Bull's  country,  this  is. 
These  people  sitting  all  around  me,  what  they  committod  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  I  was  not  in  it.  The  soldiers  find  out  where  we  live,  and 
they  never  think  of  anything  good,  it  is  always  something  bad.  (Again 
shaking  hands  with  the  British  officers.) 

The  Indians  having  risen,  being  apparently  about  to  leave  the  room, 
the  interpreter  was  then  directed  to  ask  the  following  questions : 

Shall  I  say  to  the  President  that  you  refuse  the  offers  that  he  has 
made  to  you  ?  Are  we  to  understand  from  what  you  have  said  that  you 
refuse  those  offers  ! 

Sitting  Bull.  I  could  tell  you  more,  but  that  is  all  I  have  to  tell 
you.  If  we  told  you  more — why,  you  would  not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  This  part  of  the  country  does  not  belong  to 
your  people.    You  belong  on  the  other  side ;  this  side  belongs  to  us. 

The  Cuow.  (Shaking  hands  and  embracing  Colonel  McLeod,  and 
shaking  hands  with  the  other  British  officers.)  This  is  the  way  I  will 
live  in  this  pait  of  the  country.    That  is  the  way  I  like  them,  (making 
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a  gesture  of  embrace.)  When  we  came  back  from  tbe  other  side. ton 
wanted  to  do  flometbiog — to  lie.  You  want  ns  to  go  back  to  tbe  olber 
side;  that  is  the  reasou  wby  you  stay  here.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by 
CDiniug  over  here  and  talking  that  way  to  nsl  All  this  country  around 
here,  1  know,  belongs  to  tbese  people,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  came 
over  here  when  I  was  driven  out  of  the  other  country.  I  am  airaid  of 
God  Almighty ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  don't  want  to  do  anything 
had.  When  I  came  over  here  I  came  to  lire  with  these  people.  My 
children,  myself,  and  my  women,  they  all  live  together.  Those  people 
tbat  don't  hide  anything,  they  aie  all  the  people  I  like.  I  suppose  yon 
wanted  to  hear  something;  that  is  the  reason  yon  came  over  here.  The 
people  standing  aronnd  here  want  to  bear  it  also;  that  is  tbe  rcA- 
son  they  stand  around  here.  Sixty-four  years  ago  we  shook  hands  with 
the  soldiers,  and  ever  since  that  I  have  had  hardships.  I  made  peace 
with  them,  and  ever  since  that  I  have  been  running  from  one  plaee  to 
another  tu  keep  out  of  their  way.  I  was  over  across  the  line  and  staid 
over  there,  and  I  thought  you  people  would  take  good  care  of  me.  Yoq 
did  not  do  so,  and  these  people  over  hi>re  gave  me  good  care.  I  have 
waited  here  three  days,  and  I  have  got  plenty  to  eat  and  everybody  re- 
spects me.  I  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  line,  and  1  expect  to  Htay 
here.  Going  back,  you  can  take  it  eiisy.  Go  to  whenj  you  were  bora, 
and  stay  there. 

I  came  over  to  this  country,  and  my  great  mother  knows  all  about  it. 
She  knows  I  came  back  over  here,  and  she  don't  wish  anything  of  nm. 
We  think,  and  all  tbe  women  in  the  camp  thinks,  we  are  goini;  to  have 
tbe  country  fall  of  people.  When  I  shook  hands  before,  there  were  Iota 
of  people  here  then.  Xow  I  have  come  back  in  this  part  of  the  conotty 
again  to  have  plenty  more  people,  to  live  in  peac^  and  raise  children. 

The  IndianH  then  iuqiiired  whether  the  commission  had  anything 
more  to  say;  and  which  the  conimissiou  ansMt-rwl  thai  lliey  had  notbiag 
more,  and  the  conference  here  closed. 

After  the  conference  closed,  the  Canadian  anthorities  had  an  interview 
with  the  Indians,  and,  in  reply  to  a  request  from  the  commission,  Lieat- 
<JoI.  J,  F.  McLeod,  commissioner  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  addressed 
the  commission  the  following  letter  as  to  tbe  result: 

NOUTHWKBT  MOUNTHD   POLICK, 

fori  WsUk.  Oclfber  18, 1877, 

Gkntlt:mkn  ;  In  auHtrer  to  your  nolp,  I  heg  leave  tn  inform  yon  tbat  after  l.he  inUt- 
viewof  tb«coiuiuLfiHioiiura>ivitli  tlie  ImlUtis,  I  bads  "  talk"  with  tbe  latter.  lendeiT- 
«red  to  impiBSJi  upon  lliem  the  importauce  of  the  answer  they  hud  just  made ;  thM 
althoDgb  »uiue  of  the  speakers  to  tbe  tximiuiasioiitra  had  claimed  to  be  Biitiah  iDdiaot 
we  deuied  the  tlaim ;  and  that  the  Queen's  Governmeut  looked  upon  them  all  as 
American  Indians  who  bad  taken  refuge  in  oar  country  from  their  enemies.  I  pointed 
nut  to  them  their  only  hope  was  tbe  bnffalo  ;  tbat  it  wonld  not  be  many  years  befote 
tbat  sonice  of  supply  would  cease,  and  tliat  they  conld  expect  Dothius  whatever  froat 
the  Queen's  Government,  except  protectiou  ao  long  aa  they  behaved  themselves.  1 
warned  them  that  their  decision  atfected  not  only  themselves,  but  tbelr  children,  and 
that  they  should  think  well  over  it  before  it  was  too  late.  I  told  tbem  that  they  most 
not  cross  the  line  with  a  hostile  intent ;  that  if  they  did,  they  woald  not  only  have  tbs 
Americans  for  their  enemies,  but  also  tbe  police  and  the  British  Govern  meat,  andurgwl 
upon  them  to  carry  my  words  to  their  campa ;  to  tell  all  their  yoQDK  men  what  I  Cad 
said,  and  warn  them  of  the  consequencea  of  disobedience,  pointiQK  oat  to  them  tbat  a 
few  indiscreet  yonng  warriors  might  involve  them  all  in  most  aerious  trouble. 

Tbe;  unanimously  adhered  to  the  auawer  they  had  given  the  commiaBionera,  and 
promised  lo  obey  what  I  had  told  them. 

1  do  not  think  there  need  be  the  least  anxiety  abont  any  of  these  Indiana  crossing 
the  line,  at  any  rate  for  aome  time  to  come. 

In  baste.     Must  rc8]>ectrLilly,yanrs, 

JAMES  F.  McLEOD, 
Lieul.  Co'.  Commanding  Xorthweit  Mounted  PiliM. 
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The  commission  left  Fort  Walsh  on  its  retarn  homeward  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  October,  nnder  escort  of  a  detachment  of  the  Canadian 
mounted  police,  arriving  at  the  bonndary  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th 
October,  and  was  there  joined  by  its  escort  of  United  States  troops. 
Continning  its  journey  the  commission  reached  Fort  Benton  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  and  there  embarked  in  Mackinaw  boats.  It  de- 
scended the  Missonri  to  Fort  Bnford,  Dakota,  arriving  there  on  the  3d 
November.  Leaving  Fort  Buford  on  the  4th  November  by  ambulances, 
arriving  at  Bismarck  on  the  7th,  and  taking  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, it  arrived  at  Saint  Paul  on  the  8th,  where  it  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Washington  on  the  28th  of  November  to  submit  its  report. 

In  compliance  with  that  clause  of  the  foregoing  instructions  which 
directs  the  commission  *^to  ascertain  what  danger  there  may  be  of  bos- 
tile  invasions  on  the  part  of  Sitting  Bull  and  the  bands  under  his  com- 
mand upon  the  territory  of  the  United  States,"  the  commission  has  the 
honor  to  report  that  they  are  convinced  that  Sitting  Bull  and  the  In- 
dians with  him  will  not  seek  to  return  to  this  country  (it  present.  It  is 
believed  that  they  are  restrained  from  returning,  partly  by  their  recol- 
lection of  the  constant  and  harassing  pursuit  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected during  the  last  winter  and  spring  by  the  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Miles,  a  pursuit  which  ended  only  with  their  flight  to  foreign  soil, 
partly  by  the  assurances  given  them  by  the  Canadian  authorities  that 
should  they  return  with  hostile  intent  they  will  become  "  the  enemies  of 
both  governments,"  and  in  part  by  their  belief  that  for  some  reason, 
which  they  cannot  fathom,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  very 
earnestly  desires  that  they  shall  return.  This  belief  has  been  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  by  the  visit  of  the  commission  and  the  very 
favorable  oflers  made  to  them.  In  their  intense  hostility  to  our  govern- 
ment they  are  determined  to  contravene  its  wishes  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  The  most  probable  ultimate  result  is  that  these  Indians,  like  those 
Sioux  who,  after  the  Minnesota  massacres  of  1862,  sought  and  found  an 
asylum  in  the  British  possessions,  will  in  time  become  so  accustomed  and 
attached  to  their  new  country  that  they  will  regard  it  as  their  permanent 
home.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  presence  of 
this  large  body  of  Indians,  bitterly  hostile  to  us,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  frontier,  is  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  of  our  Indian  territories. 

The  tribes  which  occupy  the  region  between  the  Upper  Missouri  and 
the  49th  parallel  have  been  for  some  time  past  restless,  disturbed,  and 
given  to  complaint.  Among  these  tribes  are  the  Yanktons,  themselves 
8ioux,  and  the  Assinniboines,  kindred  of  the  Sioux. 

Though  these  tribes  have  been  nominally  at  peace,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  during  the  last  year  and  a  half,  many  individuals  from  them  have 
helped  to  swell  those  bands  which  have  been  engaged  in  open  war.  It 
is  impossible  to  prevent  constaut  communication  between  these  tribes 
and  the  band  of  Sitting  Bull ;  and  so  long  as  the  latter  shall  remain  as 
near  to  our  frontier  as  they  now  are,  they  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  most 
injurious  influence  over  the  former,  giving  evil  counsel  and  advice,  stim- 
ulating disaifection,  and  encouraging  acts  of  hostility.  Besides,  this 
body  of  refugees  is  not  a  distinct  section  of  the  Sioux  Nation ;  it  is 
made  up  by  contributions  from  nearly  every  agency  and  every  tribe;  it 
is  largely  composed  of  young  men  whose  families  still  remain  at  the 
various  Sioux  agencies. 

Were  it  a  distinct  band  that  had  separated  itself  from  and  broken  off 
its  associations  with  the  rest  of  its  people  it  would  soon  be  forgotten, 
and  would  cease  to  exert  any  influence  over  those  from  whom  it  had 
fi,eparated;  but  the  intimate  relationship,  the  ties  of  blood,  existing 

\ 
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betvreeii  the  refugees  and  tlie  agency  IiidiADs  forbid  u8  to  Lope  for  snch 
a  resnlt.  To  tbo  lawless  aud  ill-disposed,  to  tbose  wbo  cotDtuit  offt^ntcA 
agRioat  the  property  and  persons  of  tbe  wbites,  the  refugee  camp  will 
be  a  secure  asylum ;  not  only  an  asylum  ou  foreign  soil,  but  au  asylnio 
amid  their  own  kindred. 

We  have  already  aii  iUnstratioii  of  this  danger  in  the  fact  tliat  mora 
than  one  bundred  of  tbe  Nez  PereC'S  defeated  at  Bear's  Paw  MouuUId 
are  now  in  Sitting  Bull's  camp. 

it  is  not  tbe  province  of  the  commission  to  propose  any  measures  in 
respect  to  tbis  matter  to  be  taken  by  the  government,  but  they  may  i» 
permitted  to  suggest  that  tbe  evils  which  they  apprehend  may  be  in 
some  degree  avoided  by  a  compliance  on  the  part  of  tbe  authorities  o( 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  with  that  rule  of  international  law  which  re- 
quires that  armed  mibtary  or  insurgent  bodies  which  are  driven  b; 
lorce  across  the  frontier  of  a  neutral  state  shall  be  ■'iutemdl,"  shall  Iw 
removed  so  far  into  the  interior  of  tbe  neutral  state  that  they  can  no 
longer  threaten,  in  any  manner,  tbe  peace  and  safety  of  tbe  Ktatc  from 
which  they  have  come. 

In  conclusion,  tbe  members  of  the  commission  desire  to  express  tbeir 
grateful  sense  of  tbe  courtesy  with  which  they  were  received  by  Lien- 
tenantColonel  McLeod,  Major  Walsh,  and  the  oflicera  of  jiolice  nnder 
their  command. 

ALFRED  H.  TERRY, 
A.  G,  LAWKENCE, 

C'omiaistioHeri- 

11.  G.  CoRBtf),  Sa-iettiry. 
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THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Pension  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  15,  1877. 

Sir:  In  submitting  a  report  of  the  transactions  of  this  Bareaa  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1877, 1  desire  to  invite  your  attention  : 

Firsty 

To  Table  I,  hereto  annexed.  More  cases  by  24^  per  cent,  were  adju- 
dicated during  the  fiscal  year  than  in  the  year  preceding,  and  yet  the 
number  of  pending  claims  of  all  classes  increased  2,471.  The  num- 
ber of  original  claims  was  increased  by  7,110,  and  the  number  of  claims 
for  increase  of  pension  was  reduced  by  4,139. 

On  the  30th  of  June  last  there  were  pending  84,861  original  claims,  and 
€,583  increase  claims,  a  total  of  91,444.  Besides  these,  there  are  more  than 
64,000  rejected  claims,  many  of  which  are  liable  to  be  reopened  and  re-ex- 
amined; 1,932  were  reopened  during  the  past  year.  These  unsettled 
claims  have  beenacxiumulating  since  1802.  Not  less  than  15,000  of  them 
were  filed  prior  to  January  1, 1870.  The  delay  in  the  settlement  of 
elaims  has  caused  great  complaint,  and  in  many  cases  has  worked  hard- 
ship and  injustice  to  a  class  of  persons  whose  claims  should  be  promptly 
settled. 

I  took  occasion  in  my  last  annual  report  to  call  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter, pointing  out  some  defects  in  the  system  of  adjudicating  the  claims, 
and  recommended  as  a  remedy  a  change  of  the  system.  As  it  affects 
alike  the  claimants,  the  pensioners,  and  the  Government,  the  importance 
of  the  subject  is  so  great  that  I  reproduce  here  the  portions  of  that  re- 
port bearing  most  directly  upon  the  points  involved: 

While  in  a  class  of  oases  in  which  the  main  facts  were  matter  of  record,  or  were 
openly  to  be  seen  by  any  person  whose  attention  might  be  called  to  the  siibject,  as 
'woB  the  fact  with  a  large  proportion  of  those  filed  during  and  for  several  years  subse- 
quent to  the  war,  the  present  system  of  adjudication  may  have  been  regarded  as  effect- 
ive, yet,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  I  am  conviooed  that  it  is  radically  defect- 
ive and  deficient  when  applied  to  cases  involving  obscure  questions  of  fact  and  of 
medical  science,  as  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  early  claims,  and  is  with  most  of 
those  of  later  years. 

It  provides  for  the  Settlement  of  claims  upon  ex-parte  testimony  exclusively,  given 
by  witnesses'  who  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  office,  and  whose  affidavits  are  almost 
universally  prepared  by  cUim-agents  who  can  receive  no  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices nnless  the  claim  is  allowed.  Moreover,  the  examining  surgeon  who  certifies  to 
the  existence,  character,  and  degree  of  disability  is,  usually,  the  neighborhood  practi- 
tioner, whose  professional  interest  it  is  to  please  the  claimant  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government.  So,  not  only  is  the  door  thrown  wide  open  for  the  perpetration  of  fraud 
and  deception,  but  every  interest  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  case  for  adjudi- 
cation— the  claimant,  his  attorney,  and  the  examining  surgeon — is  adverse  to  the  Gov- 
<emment.  A  mere  statement  of  the  substance  and  character  of  the  present  system 
wonld,  it  would  seem,  be  enough  to  condemn  it  for  the  class  of  cases  we  now  have 
without  any  statement  of  its  practical  workings  as  known  to  the  office. 

It  is  not  thought  that  absolute  justice  will  1^  attain^^hle  in  all  cases,  whatever  the 
character  of  the  system  may  be;  but  common  a^Qgo  ^^^  common  experience  justify 
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the  belief  that  a  system  reasonably  calcnlated  to  elicit  a  fair  and  impartial  presenta- 
tion of  the  existing  facts  in  the  varioas  oases  will  better  sabserve  the  ends  of  jastice 
and  of  lionest  claimants  than  one  of  an  opposite  character.        •        *        *        •       • 

A  system  should  be  adopted  which  will  give  to  the  Government  an  opportnnity  to 
closely  question  both  the  claimant  and  his  principal  witnesses,  and  secare  medical  ex- 
aminations by  skilled  surgeons  who  have  no  interest  adverse  to  the  Government. 

The  most  simple  and  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  economical,  plan  which  [  am  able 
to  suggest  is  as  follows :  Divide  the  country  into  districts  of  such  size,  conaideriDg 
both  the  territory  and  population,  as  that  one  surgeon  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the 
duties  would  generally  be  able  to  make  all  the  medical  examinations  in  any  district 
which  the  pension-laws  might  require.  Appoint  as  many  highly-qualified  sorgeons  as 
there  are  districts,  with  a  reasonable  annual  salary,  all  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions ;  one  surgeon  to  be  assigned  to  each  district,  subject  to  be 
ordered  from  place  to  place  within  the  district,  and  to  be  changed  about  from  one  di<»- 
trict  to  another  as  the  emergencies  of  the  service  might  require.  One  competent  clerk 
should  be  sent  to  each  district  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  surgeon,  or  separately, 
as  his  duties  and  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  should  from  time  to 
time  require.  These  two  should  constitute  a  commission  on  behalf  of  the  Goverumeot 
to  make  the  required  medical  examinations  in  any  case,  and  to  receive  the  parol  testi- 
mony offered  in  its  support ;  and  to  that  end  the  claimant,  with  his  principal  wit- 
nesses, should  appear  before  them  and  submit  themselves  to  croHS-examination  on  be- 
half of  the  Grovernment.  If  a  material  witness  resides  in  another  diMtrict,  his  testi- 
mony should  be  taken  by  the  conimiA.sion  of  that  district  and  forwarded  to  the  com- 
mission having  the  case  in  hand.  When  the  claimant  has  furnished  all  the  proof  be 
desires  to  furnish,  and  submitted  to  such  examinations  as  are  required,  the  whole  case 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  office  for  final  settlement. 

This  commission  may  be  generally  charged  with  the  special  investigations  in  tbe 
district. 

In  case  it  should  be  found  that  work  was  accumulating  in  any  district  faster  than 
the  regular  commission  could  dispose  of  it,  a  clerk  could  be  detailed  from  the  office 
for  a  limited  period  to  aid  in  bringing  it  up. 

This  plan  is  simple,  and  its  methods  and  details  equally  simple  and  direct. 

When  an  application  for  a  pension  is  received  at  the  office,  copies  of  the  reconls 
from  the  Adjutant-General's  and  Surgeon-General's  offices  bearing  on  the  case  wonld 
be  obtained,  and,  together  with  the  application,  forwarded  to  the  commission  of  tbe 
district  where  the  claimant  resides.  Ho  will  at  the  same  time  be  notified  that  tbo 
case  is  ready  to  be  ])roceeded  with,  and  to  present  himself  with  his  witnesses  to  ibe 
conimission  for  examination. 

The  jirincipk*.  upon  which  this  plan  is  j^rounded  is  universally  adopted  in  civilizt^d 
conininnitieH  for  the  Rettlenieut  ot'  doubtful  or  contested  ([ueations  of  fact,  and  the 
plan  itneir  is  not  entirely  new  ;  at  most,  it  is  but  tbe  applicatiou  of  an  old  plan  to  a 
new  elass  of  cases.  It  is  sug^iested  1)y  ancient  precedents,  as  well  as  by  the  modrm 
practice  of  the  courts,  both  of  law  and  e(iuity,  in  lelerriug  cases  to  a  master  or  rei- 
eree  to  take  and  report  testimony. 

The  j>res«»nt  jilan  of  adjudication  was  probably  as  efficient  as  any  that  could  have 
been  devised  for  all  that  great  class  of  cases  which  came  forward  during,  and  for  a 
few  years  subse<inent,  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  which  rested  upon  \vonu<l8,  or  npoa 
a  disease  or  disability,  on  acconnt  of  which  the  soldier  was  discharged  the  servict*. 
Such  disahilities  were  open  to  the  public,  and  the  proof  was  reliable  and  quickly  ami 
easily  produced. 

In  this  connection  I  invite  your  attention  to  Table  VII  of  my  annual  report.  Yon 
will  note  that  in  the  four  years  ending  June  30,  18G7,  the  office  settled  and  allowiMl 
100,.T17  pensions,  an  annual  averages  ol  41,r>r>4,  wlien  its  force  did  but  slightly  exce*^! 
one-half  its  strength  in  ISTti;  whereps  in  the  four  years  ending  June  1^0,  lV7(i,  vith 
nearly  double  the  force  employed, but  47,()r)ii  cases  were  settled  and  allowed,  au  an- 
nual average  of  11,1)14. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  woik  connected  with  the  increase  of  pensions  was 
considerable  during  the  latter  peiiod,  wln-reas  there  was  scarcely  any  in  the  earlier 
years  named,  which  will  in  part  only  account  for  the  ditference  in  results. 

The  comparisons  of  the  results  of  the  work  in  the  otlico  with  the  force  employe<l  At 
the  several  periods  constitute,  ])erha]>s,  the  most  conclusive  statement  which  can  1k» 
furnished  in  demonstration  both  of  the  etliciency  of  the  present  system  for  the  adjndi- 
catiou  of  the  early  war-of- rebellion  claims,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  which  now  exist* 
to  alter  the  system  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  claims  which  have  accumulated 
and  those  which  are  now  arising. 

One  consequence  of  the  proposed  change  is  of  the  utmost  concern  to  the  claimant:*. 

lender  the  proi)08ed  system  tbe  claimant  has  it  in  his  own  hands,  by  his  promptness 
in  complying  with  the  office?  requirements,  and  by  his  diligence  in  furuisbing  his  tes- 
timony to  the  commissioD,  to  secure  a  speedy  settlement  of  his  claim,  and  avoid  the 
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many  annoyiug  delays  whioli  ho  has  now  necefisarily  to  submit  to  in  the  preparation  of 
his  case. 

The  medical  examinations  and  jndppments  in  cases  are  the  most  difficult  as  well  as 
the  most  important  branch  of  the  a^udications  of  the  present  day. 

Correct  abjudications  can  be  secured  only  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  sur- 

§eon  exact  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  case  involved.    The  proposed  system  wonld 
o  this,  while  the  b^t  attainable  practice  nnder  the  present  system  signally  fails  in 
accomplishing  it. 

In  a  very  able  and  exhaustive  paper  touching  the  medical  examinations.  Dr.  T.  D. 
Hood,  the  medical  referee  of  this  bureau,  among  other  things  says :    *    •    * 

"  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  or  impossible  to  secure 

such  reports  as  would  permit  even  an  approach  to  intelli<!:ent  adjustnient  of  claims. 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  do  more  to  instruct  the  surgeons  than  has  already 
been  done.    •    •    ♦ 

'^  It  is  comparatively  rare  that  claim  is  now  made  for  a  disability  contracted  in 
service ;  it  is  a  question  of  sequeU  to  disabilities  incurred  in  service.    *    •    • 

"  It  is  therefore  essential  to  anv  approximation  to  intelligent  action  that  we  have 
skilled,  trained  surgeons.  But  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  experienced  and  skilled 
surgeons,  and  to  hold  them,  there|would  remain  the  fact  that  they  would  be  so  nnder 
local  intiuence  as  to  j^rejudice  their  reports  in  favor  of  claimants. 

*'  There  is  in  my  opmion  but  one  way  to  escape  this  difficnlty,  and  that  is  the  em- 
ployment of  surgeons  whofe  relation  to  the  Pension  Office  shall  be  what  the  relation 
of  the  Army  surgeon  is  to  the  Surgeon-General's  Office." 

In  this  connection  I  invite  attention  to  Table  XI,  giving  the  results 
of  the  biennial  examinations  which  took  place  last  month,  nnder  section 
4771  Revised  Statutes,  in  sixteen  of  the  eighteen  agency  districts.  New 
Orleans  has  not  reported  becanse  of  the  suspension  of  Agent  Isabelle, 
and  the  figures  given  for  Philadelphia  are  omitted  ftom  the  calculation 
because  that  agency  has  not  furnished  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
examinations  which  took  place. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  pensioners  whose  pensions  are  re- 
duced, and  the  number  dropped  from  the  roll  either  permanently  or 
temporarily,  is  comparatively  small :  and  the  reductions  and  drop- 
pings from  the  rolls  aggregate  only  96,047.63  per  month,  or  a  total  of 
$145,143.12  for  two  years.  The  surgeon's  fees,  $2  each  for  examinations 
by  single  surgeons,  and  $3  for  board  examinations,  is  estimated  to  be 
not  less  than  $138,000. 

It  has  been  the  case  that  pensioners  whose  names  were  dropped  from 
the  roll,  or  whose  pensions  were  reduced  in  rate  on  a  biennial  examin- 
ation, would  apply  for  increase  or  restoration  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
a  very  great  proportion  succeed  in  securing  their  claims,  and  thus  re- 
verse the  action  of  the  surgeons  in  reducing  or  dropping.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  such  will  be  the  case  now,  so  that  the  result  will  be  that 
the  reductions  and  droppings  on  the  biennial  examinations  will  not  only 
cost  more  in  fees  than  they  return  to  the  Government,  but  also  entail  a 
great  expense  for  the  readjudication  of  the  cases. 

Under  the  present  system  we  had  on  the  30th  of  June  last  a  corps  of 
examining  surgeons  numbering  1,578  scattered  throughout  the  country^ 
and  the  number  remained  about  the  same  in  September. 

It  is  now  known  to  the  office  that  some  of  these  surgeons  used  their 
commissions  more  to  serve  their  private  interests  than  to  serve  the 
public,  by  seeking  to  draw  to  themselves,  through  advertisement  and 
other  means,  for  examination,  as  many  pensioners  as  possible,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  even  greater  abuses  have  been  practiced  in  a 
great  number  of  instances. 

After  consultation  with  you  it  was  decided  to  make  a  partial  test  of 
the  medical  and  surgical  examinations  by  causing  five  hundred  pension- 
ers to  be  examined  by  a  reliable  surgeon  entirely  removed  from  the  in- 
fluences which  were  supposed  to  affect  the  opinions  and  judgments  of 
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the  exaininiDg  sargeons.  Accordingly,  early  in  May  last  I  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Almou  Clarke,  of  Wisconsin,  known  to  me  to  be  of  high 
professional  and  personal  character,  who  had  been  an  Army  snrgeoD, 
and  had  also  been  an  examining  sargeon  of  the  Bareaa  for  several  yean, 
« list  of  all  the  invalid  pensioners,  both  those  who  were  and  those  wto 
were  not  exempted  from  biennial  examinations,  who  were  known  to  the 
office  to  be  residents  in  the  connties  of  Wayne  and  Chaotaoqaa,  New 
Tork,  Wayne  and  Montgomery,  Indiana,  Calhoun,  Michigan,  and  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio,  with  instructions  to  make  careful  examinations  in  eadi 
case  as  to  all  disabilities  of  which  the  pensioner  complained.  He  wis 
insthicted  to,  and  reports  that  he  did,  rate  the  disabilities  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  rate  of  pension  which  had  before  been  allowed  by  (to 
office. 

He  found  and  examined  491  pensioners,  and  his  rating  reduced  thdr 
monthly  pay,  in  gross,  9701,  or  $16,824  for  two  years. 

The  aveiage  gain  to  the  Government  for  two  years  on  the  blennisl 
examinations  was  $2.36  per  pensioner  examined.  The  average  rednetton 
of  rates  for  two  years  upon  the  examination  of  Dr.  Clarke  was  $3426 
per  pen^ic>ner  examined. 

Of  the  491  pensioners  examined  by  Dr.  Clarke  he  recommended  that 
23  should  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  and  the  rates  of  179  rednced« 

After  making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  difference  of  opinion  in  Ae 
•cases  examined,  there  will  be  left  a  very  large  margin  whidh  cannot  he 
accounted  for  upon  any  reasonable  ground,  except  that  the  exanunS' 
tions  made  by  the  examining  surgeons  are  unreliable. 

From  all  I  have  been  able  to  learn  I  am  irresistibly  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  present  plan  of  making  medical  and  surgical  i^^^^i"^ 
tions  and  rating  the  pensions  by  practicing  physicians  who  reoeiYe  a 
small  fee  for  each  examination,  should  be  supplanted  by  a  system  whidi 
will  employ  for  this  service  good  surgeons  at  an  ample  salary  to  enable 
them  to  devote  their  entire  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  offices. 

The  necessity  for  a  change  of  the  system  for  adjudicating  pension- 
claims  and  making  biennial  examinations  is  i)ressing: 

1st.  To  secure  a  prompt  and  just  settlement  of  the  claims;  and, 

2d.  To  secure  a  rating  of  the  pensioner's  disabilities  which  will  be  jast 
to  him  as  well  as  to  the  Government. 

It  may  btB  safely  stated  that  the  proposed  system  will  not  be  more 
expensive  than  the  present,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  much  less 
expensive  and  would  oi)erate  to  save  to  the  Government  many  hundri^s 
of  thousands  of  dollars  per  annum,  which  are  now  paid  out  in  excessive 
pensions,  and  to  persons  entitled  to  no  pension. 

Added  to  the  delays  usually  incident  to  the  settlement  of  claims  in 
the  Pension  Bureau  is  the  fact  that  it  now  takes  fourteen  months,  in  the 
usual  course,  to  get  answers  to  calls  made  upon  the  Surgeon-General 
The  following  extract  from  a  communication  addressed  to  me  by  that 
officer  on  the  9th  instant  will  most  clearly  present  the  matter  to  you: 

In  reply  to  yoar  commnnicatioQ  of  October  G,  I  have  tbe  honor  to  state  that  the 
nnraber  of  calls  made  by  you  for  iDformatiou  in  pension  cases,  which  this  morning  i«- 
mained  unanswered  in  tbe  record  and  pension  division  of  this  office,  was  15,^J;  but 
besides  these,  3,1^  similar  calls  made  by  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  for  tbe 
most  part  to  enable  bim  to  give  satisfactory  replies  to  calls  made  by  you,  also  remain 
unanswered  this  morning.  So  that  the  total  number  of  unanswered  calU  of  the  two 
kinds  is  18,596. 

The  searchers  are  working  to-day  on  calls  made  fourteen  months  ago.  So  that  the 
business  of  this  division  of  the  office  may  be  said  to  be  just  fourteen  months  behind- 
hand. 

This  condition  of  aHairs  is  owing  to  a  lack  of  force  at  the  command  oi 
the  Surgeon-General. 
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Second. 

AMENDMENT  OP  STATUTES- 

I  respeotfftlly  recommend  the  following  changes  fn^certaiir  sections  of 
t;be  Revised  Statutes : 

1.  Section  4695,  and  all  pension-statates  passed  since  July  16, 1862, 
^il  to  provide  a  pension  for  a  lientenant-commander,  which  gi4ide  of 
<o^oer  in  the  Navy  was  created  by  an  act  passed  on  the  above  date. 
This  rank  is  of  the  same  grade  as  lieutenant  jcommanding.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  their  pension  for  total  disability  is  only  eight  dollars  per 
month,  white  the  Lieutenant  commanding  receives  thirty  dollars  per 
month.  The  law  should  be  altered  so  as  to  provide  for  the  lieutenant- 
oommanders  from  July  16, 1862. 

2.  SectAoa  4702.  It  has  been  found  that  many  widows  conceal  from 
the  Goveniment  the  fact  of  their  remarriage  and  continue  to  draw  the 
pensioo  «fter  such  remarriage.  When  finally  the  remarriage  is  discov- 
ered and  the  widow  dropped  from  the  rolls,  the  children  come  in  and  claim 
the  pension  from  the  date  of  remarriage,  notwithstanding  they  have 
lived  with  and  been  supported  by  the  mother  the  whole  time.  In  this 
way  tike  Government  is  compelled  in  many  cases  to  pay  the  pension 
twice  over  the  same  period.    It  is  recommended  that  a  proviso  be  added* 

•to  this  fsection  commencing  the  pension  to  the  children  at  the  date  of* 
the  last  payment  to  the  mother. 

3.  Section  4717.  As  now  executed  in  the  War  Office,  this  section  is- 
working  very  great  hardship  upon  many  claimants:  The  following  is- 
the  rule  of  action  adopted  by  that  office : 

Under  iiMtructionB  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Adjntaiit>General  has  no  anthoritj* 
to  snbstitiite  for  the  records  committed  to  him  to  preserve,  others  made  np  of  outside 
testimony  which  he  has  uo  means  of  testing.  He  will  always  furnish  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  with  all  the  information  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  War  Depart^ 
ment  which  can  aid  in  determining  the  validity  of  a  claim.  Beyond  this  he  has  no 
power  to  go. 

In  my  opinion,  such  legislation  should  be  had  as  will  either  relieve 
the  claimants  from  the  limitation  of  this  statute,  or  enable  them  to 
obtain  a  consideration  of  the  testimony  offered  by  them  in  relation  to 
the  records  in  the  office  of  the  AdjutantOeneral,  and  the  transactions 
to  which  they  relate. 

That  the  records  of  that  office,  relating  to  that  great  volunteer  army, 
which  lately  did  such  brave  service  for  the  country,  are  not  only  very 
imperfect  and  incorrect  in  detail,  but  in  many  cases  brand  honorable^ 
and  gallant  men  with  dishonor  and  cowardice,  is  well  known  to  aXU 
who  have  had  occasion  to  examine  into  them. 

In  my  judgment,  records  which  have  so  often  been  found  incorrect- 
and  imperfect  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  persons*' 
presenting  claims  for  pension  on  account  of  disabilities  or  death  incurred 
in  the  service  of  the  country. 

4.  Sections  4768,  4769,  and  4785.  Under  these  statutes  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  to  review  the  feft  contracts  made  between 
the  claimant  and  the  claim-agent,  and  determine  the  amount  which 
shall  be  paid  tke  agent  notwithstanding  the  contract.  Tbis  duty  is  one 
which  IB  is  impossible  to  perform  satisfactorily  and  equitably,  as  will  be 
readily  understood  by  all  who  have  a  knowledge  of  pension-claims.  It 
is  recommended  that  these  sections  be  so  amended  as  to  take  from  the 
Commissioner  Ihe  discretion  vested  in  him  to  fix  the  amount  of  fee  to 
be  paid. 

48  I 
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Third.  . 

EEOBGAKIZATION. 

When  I  came  into  office,  March  31, 1876,  tbe  Commissioner  and  cbicf 
clerli,  with  a  few  other  clHrlta,  Lad  tbeir  office-room  in  tbe  PalentOfliM 
building.  The  balance  of  the  force,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  it 
deputy  coinmifisioner,  waa  located  in  the  Seatoa  Uonse  and  three  adja- 
cent buildings,  several  blocks  from  the  Commissioner  and  chief  clerli, 
vhieb  were  wholly  unfitted  for  the  Bureau's  use,  being  cut  up  into  soiaW 
tooms,  and  not  flre-proof. 

The  ofBofl  force  was  divided  iuto  eleven  separate  divisions,  to  wit. 
Invalid  Pivision,  Widows'  Division,  1S12  Division,  Bounty-Laud  Divis- 
ion, Medical  Division,  Finance  Division,  Certificate  Division,  Sluil 
Division,  Special-Service  Division,  Board  of  Review,  and  Board  o( 
Appeals. 

It  was  very  early  discovered  that  the  scparaliou  of  the  Commissioaer 
and  chief  clerk  from  the  main  force  of  the  oQlco,  and  the  orgauizaCiun 
with  so  great  a  number  of  divisions,  operated  greatly  to  embarrass  and 
retard  the  transavtiou  of  basitiess,  and  the  objectionable  character  of  the 
office  added  not  a  little  to  the  other  difliculties. 

Steps  were  at  onco  taken  to  improve  the  situatiou.  The  Goniinis- 
sioner  and  chief  clerk  moved  to  the  Scaton  Uouse,  ant)  took  persona) 
charge  of  the  Uareau.  Unnecessary  divisions  were  abolished,  and  tlie 
clerks  assigned  to  the  remaining  divisions,  and  much  unnecessary  ma- 
chinery dispensed  with,  white  CouRress  was  urged  to,  and  did,  provide  for 
the  leasing  of  a  better  building  for  an  office,  which  was  occupied  by  thn 
Bureau  on  the  15th  of  Septemhi^r,  1876. 

The  reorgaoizatiou  of  the  office  was  effected  gradually,  and  was  not 
regarded  as  complete  until  the  15th  of  24ovember,  1876.  Little  progress 
was  made  prior  to  the  30th  of  June,  1870,  (the  first  three  months,)  aod 
therefore  the  subject  was  not  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report,  bnt 
left  to  be  taken  up  wheu  the  reorgauizatiou  should  be  completed  and 
the  new  organization  fairly  tried. 

The  office  is  reorganized  upon  the  basis  of  three  adjudicating  divisioDB, 
with  jurisdiction  as  follows: 

1.  The  Invalid  Division  aiiiai\iciitesa.\\  invalid  Army  pension  claims  for 
service  since  the  commeDcement  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

2.  The  Widows'  Division  adjudicates  all  Army  claims  of  widows,  minor 
children,  and  dependent  relatives  for  service  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

3.  The  Old  War,  I^ari/,  and  Bounty-Land  Division  aAiad\ca>tes  &\\  c\&\ini 
for  Army  pension  on  accountof  service  previous  to  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
liou,  all  claims  for  Kavy  peusion,  of  whatever  date  the  service,  and  all 
claims  for  bounty-land  warrants. 

There  are  three  other  divisions,  as  follows : 

1.  The  Division  of  Records  and  Accounts  has  charge  of  Ihe  issue 
of  pension  certificates,  and  of  all  roll-books  and  records  pertaining  to  ad- 
mitted cases,  the  correspondence  with  the  agents  for  the  payment  of 
pensions,  and  all  matters  relating  to  their  accounts  of  which  the  Interior 
Department  has  jurisdictiou,  and  the  accounts  of  pension  examining 
surgeons. 

2.  The  Mail  Division,  (a  branch  of  the  chief  clerk's  office,)  has  charge 
of  the  iucomiug  and  outgoing  mails. 

3.  The  Special- Service   Division    has   charge  of   all    investigationg 
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of  suspected  frauds,  and  of  all  matters  pertainiug  to  claim-agents  and 
pension-notaries. 

The  Medical  Referee  has  general  supervision  of  the  medical  questions, 
the  rating  of  pensioners,  and  of  the  appointment  of  pension  examining 
surgeons. 

The  Appeal  Cleric  has  charge  of  the  appeals  from  the  Commissioner  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  other  miscellaneous  matter. 

No  other  demonstration  is  needed  of  the  propriety  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion than  the  statement  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877, 
the  Bureau,  with  the  force  reduced  10  per  cent.,  adjudicated  upwards  of 
24  per  cent,  more  claims  than  were  adjudicated  and  settled  during  the 
previous  year,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  time  consumed  in  transferring 
the  Bureau  from  its  old  to  the  new  of&ce,  and  the  distractions  incident 
to  the  presidential  campaign  and  the  subsequent  count  of  the  vote. 

This  excess  of  the  number  of  claims  settled  the  present  year  over  the 
number  settled  the  last  year  does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  full 
increase  of  work  accomplished.  The  work  which  was  very  much  behind- 
hand has  been  brought  up  nearly  to  date. 

The  deputy  commissioner  was  dispensed  with,  in  accordance  with  a 
special  recommendation  which  I  ha<l  the  honor  to  make  to  your  prede- 
cessor on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1877. 

At  the  same  time  I  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  law  creating  that 
office,  upon  the  ground  that  the  commissioner  and  chief  clerk  having 
joined  the  main  force  of  the  office,  and  taken  personal  supervision 
thereof,  all  necessity  for  the  office  of  deputy  commissioner  had  ceased. 
I  have  the  honor  to  renew  that  recommendation. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  clerks  employed  in  this 
Bureau,  particularly  to  the  chief  clerk  and  division  chiefs  for  the  part 
they  have  taken  in  the  reorganization.  Without  their  intelligent  advice 
and  cheerful  aid  the  reorganization  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  clerks  and  employes  of  the  Bureau  since  my  connection  with  it 
have  generally  been  industrious — many  of  them  working  over  hours — 
and  have  observed  that  degree  of  discipline  necessary  to  be  maintained 
among  so  many  persons  employed  together. 

Attention  is  invited  to  table  IX,  showing  the  operations  of  the  office 
under  the  provisions  of  section  4744  B.  S.  Only  $40,022.78  of  the  $50,000 
appropriated  was  expended.  The  failure  to  expend  the  balance  in  the 
work,  of  which  we  have  plenty,  was  partlj'^  attributable  to  the  late  pas- 
sage of  the  appropriation  bill,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  condition 
of  the  office-work  would  not  justify  the  withdrawal  from  the  office 
for  the  special  service  of  a  greater  number  of  clerks  than  were  detailed. 

In  addition  to  the  money  saved  to  the  Government  and  to  pensioners 
by  these  operations,  many  ofienders  against  the  laws  have  been  brought 
to  justice,  and  many  unscrupulous  claim-agents  have  been  suspended  or 
debarred  from  practice.  The  results  altogether  do  great  credit  to  that 
branch  of  the  service. 

Fourth. 

PENSION-AGENCIES. 

On  the  7th  of  May  an  order  was  issued  by  the  President,  which  was 
afterwards  moditied  as  to  the  location  of  two  of  the  agenda 
the  number  of  the  agencies  for  the  x)ayinent  of  pensions 
from  oS  to  18,  by  consolidating  seven  agencies  in  Maine, 
shire,  and  Vermont  into  one  agency  at  Concord,  N.  H. ;  ft 
in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Ehode  Island   into  oni 
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Boston,  Mass. ;  four  agencies  in  New  York  into  two  agencies,  one  at  the 
city  of  New  York  and  one  at  Canandaigua  ;  three  agencies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania into  two  ae:eucies,  one  at  Philadelphia  and  one  at  Pittsburgh; 
four  agencies  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  District  of  Golam- 
bia  into  one  agency  at  Washington ;  five  agencies  in  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina  into  one  agency  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn. ;  two  agencies  in  Kentucky  into  one  agency  at  Louisville ;  three 
agencies  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  into  one  agency  at 
New  Orleans ;  three  agencies  in  Indiana  into  one  agency  at  Indianapolis; 
four  agencies  in  Illinois  into  one  agency  at  Chicago ;  four  agencies  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  into  one  agency  at  Milwaukee ;  two  agencies 
in  Michigan  into  one  at  Detroit ;  four  agencies  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
into  one  agency  at  Des  Moines ;  four  agencies  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
New  Mexico  into  one  agency  at  Saint  Louis ;  two  agencies  in  Oalifoniia 
aiM  Oregon  into  one  agency  at  San  Francisco ;  and  three  agencies  in 
Ohio  into  one  at  Columbus,  the  consolidation  to  take  effect  July  1, 
1877. 

The  importance  of  this  measure,  added  to  the  fact  that  all  the  prelim- 
inary steps  were  of  necessity  taken  prior  to  July  1,  makes  its  progress 
and  present  condition  proper  subjects  to  enter  into  this  report ;  and  ac- 
cordingly I  submit  the  following : 

On  the  9th  of  May  a  letter  transmitting  the  Executive  order  was  ad- 
dressed to  each  of  the  agents  whose  agencies  were  to  be  discontinaed, 
containing  a  paragraph  of  instructions,  as  follows  : 

Yon  will  please  so  condact  the  basiness  of  yoar  agency  henoeforwardy  to  and  ineliid- 
iug  Jane  30,  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  up  final  reports  and  statements,  and  trans- 
fer to  the  agent  at (the  consolidated  agency)  the  books,  papers,  roUs,  records,  HIm, 

and  all  other  property  and  things  whatsoever  in  yoar  possession  as  pension  agent  st 
(the  discontinued  agency)  and  belonging  to  the  Government,  with  aa  little  de- 
lay as  possible  after  that  date. 

On  the  14tli  of  June  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  agent  at  the  seat 
of  each  of  the  consolidated  agencies  instructing  thein,  in  general,  as  fol- 
lows : 

That  the  transfer  of  the  pensioners  from  the  discontinued  agencies 
consolidated  with  their  own  agency  would  bo  etfected  by  the  transfer  of 
the  rolls,  records,  &c.,  pertaining  to  the  discontinued  agencies.  That 
they  should  visit  each  of  the  discontinued  agencies  of  their  respective 
districts,  and  receive  from  the  agents  the  records,  rolls,  and  Govern- 
ment property. 

This  leitei  also  required  the  agents  of  the  consolidated  agencies  to 
execute  new  bonds,  the  sureties  justifying  ui)on  unincumbered  real  estate^ 
(this  is  a  new  feature  in  the  bonds  of  pensiou^agenls,  their  bonds  be- 
ing very  large,  it  was  in  some  cases  a  troublesome  condition  to  comply 
with.) 

The  consolidation  was  etfected  promptly  and  without  confusion.  Tak- 
ing i)laco  at  the  end  of  the  pay-month,  the  pensioners  were  more  thau 
usually  prompt  in  aj)plyiug  for  their  pensions,  which  were  due  on  the 
4tli  of  June,  and  comparatively  few  payments  remained  to  be  made  iu 
July  and  August,  and  the  payments  at  the  consolidated  agencies,  in 
most  cases,  being  taken  up  as  early  as  July  20,  and  in  all  cases  before  the 
end  of  the  month,  very  little  inconvenience  was  experienced  by  the  pen- 
sioners. 

Except  in  a  few  instances,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  the  conduct 
of  the  gentlemen  whose  offices  w«re  discontinued  by  the  Executive 
order  was  admirable.     Many  of  them,  notwithstanding  they  were  aboat 
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to  be  cut  off  from  offices  at  once  honorable  and  Incrative,  expressed 
their  approval  of  the  consolidation  in  hearty  terms. 

The  quarterly  payment  due  September  4  has  been  successfully  ac- 
complished by  the  consolidated  agencies.  The  payments  have  been 
made  as  promptly  as  the  quarterly  payments  were  heretofore  made,  and 
ifrhen  it  is  considered  that  at  this  payment  the  invalid  pensioners  were 
required  to  undergo  their  biennial  examinations,  which  largely  increased 
the  work  of  the  payment  over  that  necessary  at  other  payments,  the 
result  is  peculiarly  gratifying  and  satisfactory* 

I  received  a  daily  report  from  each  agency  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, beginning  with  the  4th,  showing  the  number  of  vouchers 
received  by  mail  for  payment,  the  number  of  pensioners  paid  by  mailing 
their  checks,  and  the  number  paid  in  person  at  the  office.  These  reports 
have  been  tabulated  and  are  herewith  presented.    (Table  XII.) 

The  whole  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  of  the  several  agencies 
on  the  30th  of  June  was  232,104 ;  187,403  of  these  were  paid  in  Septem- 
ber;  6,040  more  applied  who  would  have  been  paid  in  September  if  the 
surgeons'  certificates  of  the  biennial  examinations  had  been  received, 
the  delay  being  no  fault  of  the  agents ;  158,361  were  paid  by  mail,  and 
29,042  in  person  at  the  agencies.  Those  paid,  augmented  by  the  6,040 
who  would  have  been  paid  but  for  the  lack  of  the  surgeons'  certificates, 
makes  83^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  on  the  rolls;  41,211  applied 
and  were  paid  in  the  first  four  pay-days,  and  of  the  158,361  to  whom 
checks  were  mailed,  88,207,  considerably  more  than  one-half,  were  paid 
in  the  first  nine  pay-days. 

On  the  fifth  pay-day,  Boston,  Ganandaigua,  and  New  York  City  agen- 
cies began  to  reduce  the  number  of  accumulated  vouchers ;  on  the 
sixth  payday,  Columbus,  Concord,  and  San  Francisco ;  on  the  seventh, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Kew  Orleans,  Philadelphia, 
and  Washington ;  on  the  eighth,  Pittsburgh  and  Saint  Louis ;  on  the 
ninth,  Des  Moines  and  Knoxville ;  and  on  the  tenth  pay-day,  Louis- 
ville. 

The  difference  in  time  when  the  respective  agents  began  to  pay  pen- 
sions by  mail  faster  than  the  vouchers  were  received  by  the  same  source, 
and  so  reduce  the  number  of  unpaid  vouchers  awaiting  payment  in  their 
offices,  is  not  altogether  due  either  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  agents 
or  to  the  manner  of  conducting  their  offices.  Much  is  attributable  to  the 
difference  in  the  mail  facilities,  and  to  other  causes  not  affecting  the 
character  of  the  agents. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  bringing  together,  in  each  of  the  con- 
solidated agencies,  of  so  many  roll-books  has  made  the  rolls  very  un- 
wieldy. This,  added  to  the  bad  condition  of  many  of  those  rolls,  has 
made  the  last  September  payment  a  very  difficult  and  expensive  one  to 
the  agents. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to  effect  a  consolidation  of  the 
rolls  in  the  several  agencies  upon  a  uniform  plan ;  and  when  this  shall 
have  been  done,  the  payments  will  be  even  more  prompt  than  the  last, 
and  the  agencies  will  be  more  economically  operated. 

It  is  too  early  to  state  the  precise  cost  of  making  the  payments  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877.  It  will  not,  however,  greatly  differ 
from  that  of  the  previous  year.  Upon  the  basis  of  that  year  the  consol- 
idation saves  to  the  Government,  in  salaries  of  the  agents,  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  thousand  dollars  ($142,000)  per  annum. 

In  addition  to  the  percentages  upon  payments  made  which  represents 
their  respective  salaries,  each  agent  receives  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
voucher  paid  by  him,  which,  with  some  small  allowances  for  postage,  &c., 
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is  aapposed  to  reimbnrse  him  for  tbe  expenses  of  Iiis  office,  made  ii_ 
rent,  fuel,  MghtH,  clerk-Uire,  &c.  lu  my  judi^meiit,  this  plan  of  raii 
baraenieut  of  expenses  ia  a  bad  omi,  Bud,  since  the  consolidation  ot  i 
agendes,  it  results  in  pajing  too  large  a  sum  of  money  for  tbat  paipfl 
in  all  caseR,  except  at  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans.  Tbe  roIl»^ 
tbese  ageuciea  being  small,  tbe  agency  ospenses  are  greater  in  pn^ 
tion  to  tbe  number  of  pensions  paid, 

Of  the  eigbteen  agents,  nine  have  their  oOices  iu  bnildiugs  belong 
to  the  Government,  and  pay  uotbing  for  rent,  fuel,  and  ligbta. 

In  view  of  this,  I  recommend  that  a  fixed  sura  be  allowed  for  evi 
1,000  payment-B  made  each  quarter,  to  cover  postage,  stationery,  a 
clerk-hii'e,  and  tbat  no  other  allowance  be  made  for  the  agents'  disbnn 
ments  except  for  rent,  fuel,  and  lights,  and  making  uew  rolls.  ^ 
leases,  as  well  as  the  bills  for  fuel  and  light,  and  making  uew  rollB,; 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  payid^nt.  I 

If  a  revision  of  the  fees  and  coiopensatioa  of  pension  agents  fhaH] 
made  upon  the  above  plan,  it  cauuot  fail  to  effect  a  coustderable  | 
ditional  saving  to  the  Goverumetit. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Bentlet,  ' 
CominUsioinr. 
Tbe  Honorable  the  Secretat-j/  of  the  Interior. 
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Appropriation  for  Army  pemsions  for  year  endine  Jone  30, 1877 $28, 400, 000  00 

Appropriation  for  feee  for  preparing  Yonchers  ana  administering  oaths.         250, 000  00 

Appropriation  for  fees  for  examinine-sorgeons 100, 000  00 

Appropriation  for  compensation  of  pension-agents  and  expenses  of 
agencies 200,000  00 

Total amonnt  of  appropriations 28,950,000  00 

Paid  for  Army  pensions $27,600,134  45 

Amonnt  of  fees  of  pension-agents  for  preparing  vonch- 

ers  and  administering  oaths % 215,314  75 

Amonnt  of  fees  for  examining-snrgeons 66, 050  72 

Amonnt  of  compensation  to  agents  and  expenses  of 

pension-agencies 237,362  02 

Balance  in  hands  of  agents  Jnne  30, 1877 337, 700  20 

Amonnt  not  drawn  from  the  appropriations 493, 437  ^ 

28,950,000  00 


Amonnt  of  appropriation  for  Navy  pensions $525,000  00 

Amonnt  of  appropriation  for  fees  of  examining-snrgeons • 1, 000  00 

Amonnt  of  appropriation  for  fees  of  agents  for  preparing  yonchers  and 

administering  oaths 3,000  80 

Amount  of  appropriation  for  compensation  to  pension-agents  and  ex- 
penses of  agencies 2,500  00 


Paid  for  Navy  pensions $522,549  03 

Amonnt  of  fees  for  examining-snrgeons 607  73 

Amonnt  of  fees  of  agents  for  preparing  yonchers 3, 192  00 

Amonnt  of  compensation   to   agents   and    expenses  of 

agencies 1,601  79 

Balance  in  hands  of  agents  June  30, 1877 1,496  84 

Amonnt  not  drawn  from  the  appropriations 2, 052  61 


531, 500  00 


531,500  00 
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PRELIMINARY   REPORT 

OF  THX 

FIELD-WORK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  AND  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SURVEY  OF  THE  TERRITORIES, 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  PROF.  F.  V.  HAYDEN, 

For  the  season  of  1877. 


Office  op  the  United  States  Geologhcal  and 

geoabaphical  survey  op  the  territories, 

Washingtonj  />.  C,  December  1,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  foIIowiDg  preliminary  report  on 
the  operationH  iu  the  field  of  the  Survey  under  my  charge  during  the 
seaAon  of  1877. 

On  the  completion  of  the  survey  of  Colorado  last  year,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  work  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical 
Survey  of  the  Territories  under  my  direction  should  continue  north- 
ward into  Wyoming  and  Idaho.  The  belt  of  country  including  the 
Pacific  Eailroad  having  been  explored  and  mapped  in  detail  by  the 
Survey  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  under  Clarence  King,  esq.,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  commence  at  the  northern  line  of  that  work,  and  continue  north- 
ward and  westward,  taking  for  the  season  of  1877  the  country  from  Fort 
Steele,  Wyoming  Territory,  toOgden,  Utah,  or,  more  exactly,  from  longi- 
tiide  107^  to  112°,  and  northward  to  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  primary-triangulation  party,  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Wilson, 
Chief  Topographer  of  the  Survey,  took  the  field  from  Bawlins  Springs, 
Wyo.  Near  this  point  a  base  line  was  measured  with  great  accuracy, 
from  which  a  net-work  of  triangles  was  extended  over  the  country  to 
the  north  and  west,  locating,  at  intervals  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles, 
some  prominent  peaks,  upon  which  stone  monuments  were  built,  in  order 
that  the  topographers  could  recognize  the  points  thus  fixed  for  them. 
Upon  these  points  was  based  the  system  of  secondary  triangulatioii. 

From  the  base  at  Rawlins,  the  work  was  carried  northward  to  the 
Sweetwater  Mountains,  and  thence  to  the  Wind  River  Range.  Upon 
some  of  the  more  prominent  peaks  of  the  latter  range,  such  as  Fremont's 
Peak,  the  stations  were  made  with  much  difficulty,  owing  to  the  great 
masses  of  snow  found  there  during  the  mouth  of  June,  when  the  party 
was  working.  From  this  range  the  work  was  carried  across  the  Green 
River  Basin  to  the  mountains  on  the  west  and  north,  where  several 
stations  were  made.  The  work  was  resumed  to  the  west  as  tar  as 
J'ort  Hall,  Idaho,  and  thence  south  to  the  vicinity  of  Bear  Lake,  where 
another  base,  or  base  of  verification,  was  measured  ;  thence  south  as  far 
as  Ogden  and  Bvanston,  connecting  with  the  triangulation  of  the  Forti- 
eth Parallel  Survey  at  these  points.  From  Bvanston  the  party  marched 
eastward,  making  some  stations  north  of  the  railroad,  thus  bringing  the 
work  back  to  the  point  of  beginning,  Rawlins  Springs,  where  the  party 
was  disbanded  for  the  season.    The  system  of  triangulation  employed 
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(luring  the  past  season  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  carried  over 
Colorado. 

The  trian^ulation  is  all -important,  as  the  topographical  work  depends 
entirely  npou  it,  and  the  geolog^ist  can  do  but  little  without  an  accurate 
map.  Tbus  the  topographical  as  well  as  the  geological  maps  are  de- 
pendent upon  a  good  system  of  primary  triangulation. 

In  addition  to  the  primary-triangulation  party  already  referred  to, 
there  were  three  fully  equipped  divisions  for  topographical  and  geolog- 
ical work,  and  another,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  A.  White,  for  crit- 
ical palaeontological  work. 

The  area  assigned  to  the  Green  River  division,  under  the  direction  of 
]\Ir.  Henry  Gannett,  was  rectangle  No.  56,  which  is  limited  on  the  east 
and  west  by  the  meridiansof  109^  30^  and  1 12^  and  on  the  north  and  soath 
by  the  parallels  of  43^  and  41^  45^  Tbis  is  an  area  of  about  II,0(N>  square 
miles,  lying  in  parts  of  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Idaho.  The  party  took  the 
field  »t  Green  River  City,  Wyo.,  on  June  1.  They  first  surveyed 
tbe  drainage  of  Green  River  Basin.  For  this  purpose  they  traveled  ap 
the  Big  Sandy,  a  large  eastern  branch  of  the  Green,  to  the  foot  of  tbe 
Wind  River  Mountains  ;  thence  crossing  the  head  of  the  basin,  fording 
tbe  lar^^e  and  rapidly  rising  streams  which  make  up  the  New  Fork  of  the 
Green,  they  reached  the  main  Green,  and  traveled  down  its  western 
bank,  going  in  to  Granger,  Wyo.,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  for 
supplies  on  June  23. 

Tbe  Green  River  Basin  is  a  broad,  flat,  almost  unbroken  expanse, 
covered  mainly  with  sage,  among  which  considerable  grass  is  scattered. 
Its  greatest  width  in  this  district  is  about  50  miles,  and  its  length  reaches 
nearly  a  hundred.  Its  area  within  the  district  is  not  far  from  3,000 
square  miles. 

Tbe  river-bottoms  of  tbe  Green  and  its  branches,  excepting  the  Bi^ 
Sandy,  iWi}  everywbere  broad  and  beautiful,  well  covere«l  with  grai^ses, 
and  sbaded  by  magnificent  groves  of  cotU^aiwood.  For  agricultural 
purjioses  these  bottom-lands  are  very  valuable,  while  tbe  limitless  ex- 
])anse  ot  buncb-land  would  afford  grazing  to  enormous  herds  of  cattle. 
Tbe  Big  Sandy  is  in  low  canon  tbiougb  most  of  its  course. 

Leaving  Granger,  tbe  party  next  surveyed  tbe  broken,  hilly  country 
lying  between  tbe  basin  and  tbe  u])per  course  of  Bear  River,  north  of 
Hanis's  Fork.  Following  tbis  belt  northward,  these  hills  develop  into 
mountains  of  considerable  importance  about  those  large  branches  of  the 
Snake  known  as  John  Day's  and  Salt  Bivers.  Tbe  party  snrveyeil  this 
belt  noi  tbwaid  to  tbe  north  line,  whence,  turning  westward,  they  mapi>ed 
t  be  basin  of  tbe  Blackfoot  and  tbe  valle.>  s  of  tbe  Portueuf ;  thence  goin^ 
in  to  Fort  Hall,  early  in  August,  for  further  supplies  of  provisions 
Taking  up  tbis  section  of  tbe  district  in  tbe  order  in  which  it  was  worked, 
it  will  be  noted  tbat  tbe  valley  of  Harris's  Fork  is  fine  agricultural  land; 
ibat  tbe  bills  about  its  bead,  separating  it  irom  tbe  Bear,  are  rounded 
and  glass  covered,  affording  a  magnificent  stock-range.  As  the  hills  in- 
crease in  size  and  assume  tbe  dignity  of  mountains,  tbe  grass  gives 
)  lace  to  heavy  i)ine  and  spruce  timber  of  tine  quality.  John  Day's  Biver 
tlows  in  a  canon  valley,  heavily  timbered.  Tbe  valley  of  Salt  Biver  is 
nearly  ten  miles  in  width  and  of  the  finest  quality  of  land.  West  of 
this  valley  are  bi^b,  broken  bills,  separating  Salt  Biver  from  the  Black 
Joot.  Tbe  latter  stream  pursues  a  devious  course  in  a  great  plain  of 
ba.^alt,  diversified  by  buttes  and  extinct  craters.  Along  the  river  are  fine 
meadows,  alternating  with  large  swamps.  Tbe  whole  basin  is  covered 
with  tbe  best  of  grass. 
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West  of  this  basin  the  Blackfoot  is  separated  from  the  Portnenf,  here 
flowing  south,  by  a  range  of  low,  grass-covered  hills.  The  valley  of  the 
Upper  Portueuf  is  at  least  eight  miles  broad,  and  is  valuable  for  agri- 
culture or  grazing.  West  of  it  is  a  high  range  of  mountains,  through 
which,  lower  down,  the  Portneuf  cuts  its  way  into  another  broad  valley, 
in  which  it  flows  to  the  north.  This  valley  is  floored  with  basalt,  and 
is  almost  valueless. 

From  Fort  Hall  the  party  proceeded  to  survey  the  country  drained  by 
the  Bear  and  its  tributaries,  proceeding  generally  from  the  east  west- 
ward. The  country  is  a  succession  of  parallel  valleys,  separated  by 
ranges  of  bare,  grass-covered  hills  or  timbered  mountains.  The  most 
eastern  of  these  valleys  is  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Bear.  It  is  nearly 
ten  miles  wide,  of  good  soil,  and  easily  irrigated.  The  only  drawback  to 
agricultural  pursuits  is  the  elevation,  6,000  to  6,500  feet,  which,  in  this 
latitude,  indicates  severe  winters. 

Next  westward  is  Bear  Lake  Valley.  Here  the  cultivable  are^  is  at 
the  bead  and  foot  of  the  lake,  besides  a  narrow  strip  on  its  west  border. 
Below  the  lake,  the  valley  extends  on  to  the  northward  for  many  miles 
down  the  Bear,  and  is  very  broad  and  fertile*  The  elevation  of  this  val- 
ley is  5,500  to  6,000  feet. 

Further  westward  we  encounter  the  Bear  Biver  Range,  a  broad  belt 
of  mountains  reaching  nearly  to  10,000  feet  in  height,  and  heavily  tim- 
bered. Beyond  is  Cache  Valley,  one  of  the  finest  areas  of  farming-laud 
west  of  the  Missouri.  The  elevation  is  4,500  to  5,000  feet.  Besides 
grain,  nearly  all  garden-vegetables  and  many  fruits  are  raised  in  this 
valley, 

A  broken  range  of  mountains  separates  this  valley  from  that  of  the 
Malade.  The  latter  has  about  the  same  elevation  as  Cache  Valley,  and 
is  almost  equally  fine.  Beyond  it  is  a  range  of  grass-covered  hills,  sep- 
arating it  from  Blue  Creek  Valley. 

The  valleys  of  the  Bear  are  peopled  mainly  by  Mormons;  very  few 
Gentiles  indeed  are  to  be  found  there.  Mormon  settlements,  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  are  to  be  found  all  along  the  Bear,  from  its  mouth  nearly  to 
BandoIx)b.  Malade  Valley  is  but  sparsely  settled  as  yet.  Cache  Valley 
contains  several  good-sized  towns ;  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley  is  quite 
closely  settled.  The  valley  of  Bear  Lake  contains  several  good-sized 
towns,  but  above  that  settlements  are  scarce. 

The  party  left  the  field  atOgden,  TJtah,on  September  30,  having  been 
Im  the  field  just  lour  months.  The  area  surveyed  was  between  12,000 
and  13,000  square  miles;  347  stations  and  locations  were  made;  53  of 
the  stations,  being  important  ones,  were  marked  with  stone  monuments 
for  luture  reference. 

The  geological  work  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale  in  the  Green  River  district  con- 
nected directly  with  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Sweetwater  district. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  area  of  granite  along  the  southwestern 
side  of  the  Wind  liiver  Mountains,  and  some  basaltic  flows  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  district,  the  rocks  are  sedimentary,  including  the 
rocks  from  the  Carboniferous  to  very  late  Tertiary  age. 

The  first  month  of  the  season  was  occupied  mainly  with  the  survey  of 
the  Green  River  Basin.  Leaving  Green  River  City,  the  river  was  fol- 
lowed to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy,  a  shallow,  muddy  stream,  rising 
in  the  southwestern  slopes  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains.  Both  on  Green 
River  and  the  Big  Sandy  the  prevailing  formation  is  the  Green  River 
Tertiary  group,  consisting  of  clays,  marls,  and  calcareous  sandstones, 
forming  blufls  on  the  rivers.    These  [strata  continue  uninterruptedly 
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westward,  inclining  eastward  from  the  liilU  west  of  Green  Biver.  To- 
ward tbt'  southern  part  of  the  iliKlrict  reiriains  of  the  Bridgcr  clay»  are 
seen,  furining  bntres  on  the  Green  Eiver  beds.  They  are  ihe  uutUnw 
of  the  osteiiaive  Bridger  areafl  thnt  exteud  southwitrd.  On  the  soatb- 
went  Glopea  of  the  Wind  Kiver  Mountains  there  are  abundant  evidtuicH 
of  coiniiaratively  recent  glacial  action. 

The  iieKt  area  taken  up  was  that  lyin.:^  between  Grnen  Hirer  and  tbs 
Bear,  with  a  striii  along  the  northern  edge  ol  the  ditttriut,  rencbing  went- 
ward  beyond  Fort  Hall. 

The  mouutaius  west  of  Groeo  River  are  com|iOHed  mainly  of  Carbonif- 
erous ItDiesiooes.  Toward  the  north  they  lonn  two  heautifol  raMgeenii 
John  Day's  River  nnd  Salt  Kiver,  separated  by  a  valley  iu  which  iwuki 
of  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  age  outcrop.  Between  the  niounCaiiis  and 
the  Green  liiver  Basin  in  a  range  of  hills  of  Jurassic  and  Cretaceou 
age.  On  the  east  of  these  is  the  Wasatch  grouji  of  Tertiary,  resling 
niicoufurmably  on  the  Jurassic  bills.  Farther  north  the  Wasntch  t>ai:< 
cover  the  Jurassic  and  Lower  Oretaceouti  strata,  extending  partly  over 
thu  Laramie  Creraf«ous,  with  which  it  is  nncnnformable.  Carbunif'N' 
ons  foaniU  were  obtained  from  limestone  bowldr-rs  in  a  conglomerute  at. 
the  biise  of  the  Wasatch.  These  were  derived,  without  doubt,  from  the 
Carboniferous  mountains  to  the  westward,  which  formed  tbe  «hon>  liun 
of  the  ancient  lakes  in  which  the^ie  beda  were  deposited.  An  armot 
this  lake  extended  up  Harris's  Fork  of  Green  Kiver.  The  Green  Uiver 
and  Wasatch  beds  here  are  horixontal,  the  former  containing  abundniit 
remains  of  insects  and  Ilsb.  Good  collections  were  obtained  at  several 
localities. 

The  ref^on  of  the  Biackfoot  liiver,  in  the  northern  portif^n  of  tbe  dis- 
trict, is  covere<I  in  the  lowest  portions  with  flows  of  basalt.  Tliese  had 
their  origin  l>etneen  thn  Blackfoot,  Bear,  and  Purtneuf  Kivera.  A 
number  of  the  craters  still  remain.  One  of  these,  south  of  the  Black- 
foot,  is  very  distinct,  rising  200  feet  above  the  general  level.  It  is 
about  130  yards  iu  <liameter,  and  has  a  circalar  depression  on  the  sum- 
mit. The  pouring  out  of  this  basalt  must  have  occurred  either  during 
or  immediately  prior  to  our  present  period,  as  thei-e  has  beeu  little  d' 
any  change  in  the  surface  since  the  eruption. 

The  Blackfoot,  Portneuf,  and  Bear  all  have  the  basalt  in  tlieir  val- 
leys. Va  the  Portneuf  it  esteuds  almost  to  the  Snake  River  plain, 
showing  as  a  narrow  belt.  Its  surface  slopes,  but  not  so  much  as  the 
present  bed  of  tbe  stream.  In  some  places  the  volcanic  rock  appears  to 
have  pushed  the  river  to  the  western  side  of  the  valley.  The  lower  val- 
ley ot  the  Portneuf  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  is  tbe  probable 
aucient  outlet  of  the  great  lake  that  once  filled  the  Salt  Lake  Biisin.  At 
the  head  of  Marsh  Creek,  wliich  occupies  the  valley,  continuing  directly 
south  from  that  of  the  Lower  Portneuf,  is  the  lowest  pass  between  the 
Great  Basin  and  the  drainage  of  the  Columbia.  In  fact,  so  low  and 
flat  is  it  that  a  marsh  directly  connects  the  two  streams,  one  flowing  to 
the  Be^r  and  the  other  to  the  Portneuf  and  8nake  Rivers. 

The  bend  of  Bear  Kiver  at  Soda  Springs  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  whole  district.  Rising  in  the  Uintnb  Mountains,  Bear 
Kiver  Hows  north waixi' for  over  two  hundred  miles,  and  at  Soda  Springs 
bends  abruptly  and  tlowa  southward  toward  Salt  Lake.  After  it  emerges 
from  tbe  gap  west  of  Soila  Springs,  itdows  out  into  a  wide  valley  whioli 
opens  directly  into  that  of  the  Upiter  Portuenf.  In  this  valley  the  divide 
between  the  two  rivers  is  only  a  basalt  plain,  and  in  the  eruption  of 
this  lava  we  may  look  for  the  clew  to  the  extraordinary  course  of  Bear 
River. 
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North  of  the  l>end  of  Bear  River  the  inoantains  consist  of  isolated 
roassesof  Jurassic  and  Garboniferoas  rocks,  the  general  strike  of  the  rocks 
being  northwest  and  southeast.  There  are  several  interesting  fold^  in 
the  rocks  of  this  region. 

The  interesting  springs  at  Soda  Springs  were  carefnily  examined^ 

The  latter  half  of  the  season  was  devoted  to  Bear  Kiver,  Bear  Lake, 
and  Cache  and  Mahide  Valleys. 

The  Dpper  Bear  River  Valley  has  a  wide  drift-covered  bottom.  The 
hills  on  the  east  side  soon  develop  into  mountains  as  we  go  north.  Forma- 
tions from  the  Carbonilerons  up  to  the  Wasatch  Tertiary  are  represented, 
the  latter  resting  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  older  rocks.  On  the  west 
the  same  unconformability  is  seen,  the  area  of  Wasatch  extending 
farther  north.  The  beds  consist  of  variegated  sandstones  and  couglom* 
erates.  Bear  Lake  Valley  has  a  range  of  low  hills  on  the  east,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  lake  leaves  but  a  nari-ow  margin.  The  waters  of  the 
lake  occupy  an  area  that  is  probably  underlaid  by  several  folds. 

The  Bear  River  Mountains  are  composed  of  Silurian  and  Carbonifer- 
ous rocks,  limestones,  and  quartzites.  The  edges  of  the  strata  face  the 
east,  but  as  ^e  go  west  we  soon  cross  a  synclinal  told,  the  western  side 
of  which  rises  into  high  peaks  on  the  east  side  of  Cache  Valley.  The 
base^f  the  range  facing  Cache  Valley  is  Silurian.  It  is  abrupt,  and  the 
basset  edges  of  the  strata  give  it  extreme  ruggedness.  In  the  caiious 
of  the  streams  corning  from  the  range,  saw-mills  have  been  erected,  and 
now  supply  the  nourishing  towjis  of  the  valley.  Numerous  lime-kilns 
also  furnisli  them  with  a  good  quality  of  lime,  the  limestone  being  derived 
from  the  adjacent  rocks. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  waters  which  once  filled  the  Salt  Lake 
Basin  covered  also  the  broad  Cache  Valley.  The  modern  Tertiary  deposits 
are  found  jutting  against  the  mountains,  and  seem  to  pass  gradually  into 
the  more  recent  deposits  found  in  the  central  )>ortiou  of  the  valley.  The 
clays,  sands,  and  marls  of  these  modern  beds  are  beautifully  exposed 
along  Bear  River,  which  cuts  its  way  across  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  valley.  On  the  west  the  mountains  are  broken  or  isolated  ranges, 
which  seem  to  have  risen  above  the  waters  of  the  old  lake  as  islands. 
The  terraces  are  well  marked  on  their  sides,  connecting  with  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  through  the  gap  of  Bear  River. 

West  of  this  gap,  and  extending  northward,  is  the  Malade  Valley.  It 
is  broid  and  iilled  with  modern  lake  deposits.  Silurian  rocks  outcrop 
on  the  east  and  Carbonifei'ous  on  the  west.  At  the  divide  between  the 
Malade  and  Marsh  Creek  is  another  of  the  old  outlets  of  the  ancient  Salt 
Lake  when  its  waters  were  at  the  highest  level.  Although  the  area  sur- 
veyed was  large,  (13,000  square  miles.)  good  collections  of  fossils  were 
made  and  data  obtained  for  the  elucidation  of  many  interesting  prob- 
lems in  relation  to  the  age  of  the  mountains.  The  entire  district  is 
of  great  interest  to  the  geologist.  Coal-outcrops  were  noted  at  a  num- 
ber of  places  on  the  Upper  Bear  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  on  some 
of  the  bran<;hes  of  Green  River. 

At  one  locality  between  Twin  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Bear,  and  Harris's 
Fork,  a  tributary  of  Green  River,  there  are  some  twenty-nine  coal  beds, 
separated  by  sandstones  and  clays,  the  aggregate  thickness  being  315 
feet.  The  beds  of  coal  are  trom  1  foot  to  48  feet  thick.  This  locality 
has  been  called  the  "Mammoth  Vein.'' 

The  area  allotted  for  examination  to  the  Sweetwater  division,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Chittenden,  covering  atlas-sheet  No.  57,  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  meridian  107^,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of 
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1090  30'  of  west  lonpitude.  Bad  on  the  north  by  Ihe  parallel  of  41°  &, 
and  OD  tfa«  fouth  by  that  of  43^  of  DortU  lutituUe,  euibraoiug  a  distntt 
of  about  l(l,8li<)  square  miles. 

Ill  working  this  area.  1  iX  principal  topocraphical  atations  wexe  tQail^ 
benulfs  some  twenty  ausiliary  ooee  not  namlJereJ  iu  the  regular  wriKt 
Between  eighty  and  ninety  stone  uioDiiiiieiits  were  erected  on  Ihw 
stations  to  mark  them  permanently,  while  the  peculiar  to|ioi:ru[ibicil 
features  of  a  great  iDtmy  others  mark  tiiem  with  eqiial  •listinutnvM- 
While  uiiiiiy  of  these,  owing  to  the  ext^eInt^lydeHolAte(t  character  of  tlw 
eoaiiiry  nurreyrd,  are  not  likely  pver  to  bo  useil  as  initial  )>oinl(i  lor  lljt 
rectilinear  surveys,  there  etill  will  be  many  others  which  will  beof  verj 
great  value  in  giving  fitarting- points  lor  JHolnted  piccei  of  ri-ctiliumr 
work,  where  fertile  valleys  and  oase»  in  this  deaert  country  are  miwdly 
cowing  into  demand  by  the  setller.  The  mostimportant  of  the«e  fertile 
tracts  are  0.1  the  great  southern  drainage  of  the  Wind  Hirer;  the  wtiole 
of  Ihe  Sweetwater,  with  its  southern  tributaries;  Haud  Cn-ek;  tbe 
draincige  of  tht^  old  Seminole  mining-di strict,  ami  a  series  of  lakes  auil 
spriiigtf  south  of  tbo  Sweetwater,  near  the  latitude  of  Stiiut  JUarj'a 
Station. 

l::to  the  first  two  of  these  districts  (or  a  portion  of  them)  a  rectilin^r 
survey  wiis  pushed  tliia  season  by  the  meusuriug  of  a  guide  meridian 
from  tbe  raiJroad,  north,  and  the  est^iblishmeut  of  bast-lines  vilbm 
the  district.  The  guide- meridian  had  to  be  measured  over  about  sevea- 
ty-tlve  miles  of  broken  desert  country,  where  water  was  extremely  Hoarce 
and  found  only  at  long  intervala.  In  ibe  vicinity  ot  all  these  ferlilwdis- 
tricts,  particular  painu  were  taken  to  give  permanent  markings  to  {be 
topograpbicHl  stations,  and  connections  were  made  on  two  of  the  guide- 
DieridiHij  stakes,  distant  some  forty  miles  from  each  other. 

Xn  continuance  of  the  summer's  work,  the  party  took  the  field  from 
Salt  Wells  Station,  on  tbo  tTnion  Pacific  Railroad,  on  the  1st  day  of 
June,  and  completed  the  topogiaphical  w  ork  on  the  2oth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Steele.  Owing  to  orders,  received  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  season,  to  complete  the  field-work  by  tbe  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, and  the  very  doubtful  safety  of  a  tmct  of  low  country  in  tbe  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  district,  an  area  of  abont  SOO  square  miles  was 
necessarily  left  utiworked  in  that  portion  of  tbe  district.  The  total 
aiva  worked  by  tbe  party,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  before  the  final 
plat  is  made,  was  10,OUO  square  miles.  Careful  notes  were  made  on  tbe 
grazing  facilities,  timber,  and  irrigability  of  the  whole  district,  which 
will  be  more  ially  given  in  a  later  report.  Taken  in  masses,  an  estimate 
of  this  area  shows  five-eighths  to  be  desert  country,  two-eigbchs  mountr 
ainous,  and  the  remaining  eighth  valuable  land.  Giving  tbese  figures 
before  the  plat  is  made,  they  are  of  course  merely  estiuiates,  but  will 
aflibnl  an  idea  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  country. 

Tbe  weather  throughout  the  entire  season  was  much  colder  than  that 
experiencedat  the  same  altitudes  iu  Colorado,  but  the  i>arty  suffered  macb 
less  from  rain,  and  in  the  four  months  of  field-work  did  not  lose  one 
single  day  from  bad  weather,  or  indeed  from  any  cause. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Endlich,  Geologist  of  tbe  Sweetwater  division,  states  that 
within  the  area  described  above  he  lound  a  well  diversified  country. 

A  portion  of  the  Wind  Kiver  Mountains,  in  tbe  northwest  corner;  the 
Sweetwater  and  Seminole  Hills,  toward  the  eastward,  in  ad  Ution  to  the 
lower  bluff-country  in  the  soutberu  portion,  furnished  material  at  od(« 
full  of  interest  to  the  student  and  to  tbe  surveyor. 

After  having  surveyed  that  portion  of  tbeOreeu  River  draiuage which 
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lies  immediately  ontside  of  the  mountains,  the  first  halt  was  made  at 
Cam)>  Stanibangh.  The  party  until  then  had  passed  through  a  region 
containing  none  but  Tertiary  formations.  But  little  variation  was 
fonnd  in  the  arrangement  of  strata,  as  well  as  in  the  distribution  of  fossil 
remains.  Isolated  volcanic  eruptions  of  small  dimensions  produced 
prominent  blnffs,  far  visible.  These  formed  excellent  landmarks,  and 
were  duly  utilized  as  such.  From  Stambangh,  the  party  turned  its 
course  southward  toward  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad.  Here,  too,  the 
regular  succession  of  Tertiary  strata  prevailed.  The  readily-disintegrat- 
ing sandstones  of  the  region  have  given  Hhc  to  the  formation  of  very 
extensive  sand  dunes.  It  may  be  observed  that  westerly  winds  are 
prevalent  throughout  that  section  of  country,  and,  as  the  result  thereof, 
we  find  them  driving  the  sand  to  leeward  and  depositing  it  wherever 
the  configuration  of  the  country  presents  any  obstacle  to  its  farther  prog- 
rens.  In  this  manner  a  ^^  belt"  of  sand-dunes,  about  ten  miles  wide  and 
fifty  miles  long,  has  l)een  formed.  Some  difficulty  was  here  exi>erienced, 
occanioned  by  the  sparing  distribution  of  water.  Only  in  springs  and 
small  alkaline  lakes  could  it  be  obtained. 

Red  Desert  Station,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  was  the  point 
reached  June  18.  From  there  the  party  moved  northward  again  toward 
Stambaugh,  which  place  was  reached  July  3.  Stambaugh  is  located 
within  the  area  of  the  oldest  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  district.  In  these 
metamorphics  gold  has  been  found  during  the  last  ten  years  in  varying 
quantities,  and  the  region  was  at  cue  time  the  scene  of  conniderable 
mining  excitement.  At  present  the  mines  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
abandoned,  and  but  little  activity  is  noticeable. 

Snow  still  covered  a  large  portion  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  and 
it  was  deemed  advisable,  therefore,  to  carry  on  the  explorations  in  some 
lower  country  until,  late  in  the  season,  the  mountains  should  be  more 
ac<'.e«sible. 

On  July  5  the  party  left  Stambaugh  and  marched  toward  the  low 
valleys  belonging  to  the  Wind  River  drainage.  The  ditference  in  ele- 
vation amounted  to  about  3,000  feet,  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  consequently  much  higher.  While  all  the  surroundings  of 
the  post  were  totally  useless  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  valleys  of  the 
Popo-Agies  and  their  tributaries  contained  excellent  farming-land.  In 
spite  ot  continually  threatened  raids  by  the  Indians,  a  large  number  of 
settlers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  good  soil  and  mild  climate.  With 
the  change  of  elevation. the  geological  formations  change.  Instead  of 
the  youngest  beds  resting  directly  upon  the  metamorphics,  we  now  find 
a  full  series  of  the  sedimentary  formations,  beginning  with  the  Silurian. 
Numerous  interesting  stratigraphical  pbenomena  were  observed  and 
studied  with  a  view  to  determine  their  i-elationa  to  the  main  mountain- 
chain.  An  ample  amount  of  evidence  has  been  obtained,  more  particu- 
larly by  this  means,  to  speak  positively  respecting  the  geological  age  of 
the  Wind  River  Mountains.  These  latter,  in  this  region,  form  the  main 
Rocky  Mountain  chain,  and  the  determination  of  their  age  will  neces- 
sarily throw  much  light  upon  the  same  question  arising  in  other  por- 
tions ot  the  ^sanie  range.  It  will  be  possible  to  S]>eak  with  a  certain 
degree  of  precision  of  either  the  local,  varying  (an  to  time)  elevation 
of  the  mountains  or  to  refer  it  to  one  particular  epoch  for  the  distance 
of  many  hundreds  of  miles. 

Camp  Brown  is  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Wind  River,  which 
there  is  of  considerable  breadth.  The  famous  hot  springs  there  were 
examined.  As  the  main  peaks  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains  were 
mostly  inaccessible  from  the  east  side,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make 
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the  ascpnts  nf  the  bigbest  from  tb«  west.  Tlierefore  tlie  party  IraTelM 
iiloiig  tlifl  eastprn  foot-hills,  ttarongb  a  very  niggeil  country,  ubtil  Stam- 
bangb  vhh  reactied. 

July  22  the  piirty  again  Ivtl  Stambitiigh  «ml  marclieti  aIodk  the  head- 
waters fii'Ht  of  Swe«t\vat4ir  Uiver  and  then  of  the  east«ru  trilmUiriea  of 
Oreen  River.  Several  of  the  highlit  peaks  were  asc^niled,  iind  tbe 
greatrat  altitude  reochad  found  to  be  aUoiil  13,7011  feet.  This  latter  nas 
on  what  the  aettlem  generally  di-dignate  a,n  Fremont's  Peak.  Prom 
careful  oornparison  of  Frdmont'd  report  with  the  observations  made  Uy 
Ihe  parly,  it  U  dvideot  that  a  misappliaitiou  of  iho  name  has  heeu 
made,  and  that  the  peak  in  qaestion  ia  not  tbe  oue  asuendeU  by  thai 
intrepid  explorer  of  an  "  early  day." 

Having  reached  the  northern  limit  of  the  district,  the  route  vma  n- 
vei-Med  and  the  western  fuot-hilUof  the  main  raiig(U4  examined.  Here,  as 
well  as  in  the  mountaina  proper,  were  noticed  the  remvuna  of  enormoas 
ancient  glaciera.  Moraines,  covering  many  square  mile!i,  often  a  thuu- 
Btind  feet  in  thii^kness,  extend  downward  through  narrow  vitlleys,  nov 
containing  rnshing  streams.  Striatioii,  giimving,  and  loirror-like  imlish 
ot  rook  tn  stlu  denote  tbe  ooiirse  taken  by  the  moving  ice-fields  that 
have  left;  thene  marks  of  their  former  exintence.  Prom  all  ap[tearance 
tbe  ceamation  of  glacial  activity  muKt  have  occnrred  within  a  cominiia- 
tively  recent  time.  Scarcely  any  vegetation  has  sprung  up  on  tbe  li^t 
glaciitl  siiil,  and  the  characteristic  distribntion  of  erratic  iiiaterial  bears 
every  evidence  of  "freshueiia.''  Considering  the  enormous  ainouucof 
snow  aod  ice  that  waa  oitserved  hy  tbe  party  explorin;;,  (latter  part  of 
July  and  beginning  of  August,)  the  view  wa.'*  expressed  by  tho  genlo- 
gist  thai  the  discovery  of  still  active  glaciera  in  that  range  would  by 
iio  means  be  Rurprising, 

Returning  for  the  last  time  to  Stambangh,  the  route  was  taken  in  an 
easterly  direction  along  tbe  Swi-i'-tWiiter  and  its  drainage.  First,  tlie 
.iiljiicent  ilrairia;;''  of  the  Whid  liive.r  was  survisyeil,  and  the  divide  be- 
tween tbe  two  streams  crossed.  All  along  the  Sweetwater  Che  ohBt»n- 
teristic  "  Sweetwater  group "  of  Tertiary  age  was  foun<l  to  occar.  It 
has  been  named  and  descril>ed  in  my  former  publications.  This  con- 
tinned  uointerrnptedly  until  a  series  of  bills  north  of  the  river,  oppo- 
site Seminole  Pass,  was  reached.  These  consist  merely  ia  projectioiu 
of  granite  that  during  the  Tertiary  epoch,  and  probably  long  before 
that,  bad  remained  as  islands  above  a  widely -extended  sea.  Apart 
from  their  singularly  unique  character  iu  this  respect,  the  granite  it- 
self possesses  a  [teculiarity  that  rentiers  it  at  once  oonspicaoaa.  Ov- 
ing  to  tbe  distribution  of  component  minerals,  this  granite  is  in  a  fatgh 
degree  eutiject  to  exfoliation.  Probably  the  main  cause  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  action  of  freezing  water.  The  result  is  striking.  In- 
stead of  the  rugged  outlines  usually  presented  by  isolatecl  granitic  oat- 
crops,  we  find  a  series  of  rounded,  smooth,  almost  totally  barren  hills. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  feature  develoiied  that  many  of  them  oSier 
serionsohslacles  to  ascent.  A  locality  where  tbe  celebrated  uioss-agata 
occurred  in  great  quantities  w»s  found  in  that  region,  and  tbe  gengnosttc 
horizon  of  these  interesting  quartz  varieties  was  established.  Marching 
southward,  tbe  party  crossed  tlie  ISweetwater,  and  in  the  Seminole  Hills 
once  more  encouutered  ohler  sedimentary  formatiuus.  Disturbances 
of  enormous  dimensions  have  here  takeu  place,  and  render  the  study 
of  the  range  one  of  extreme  interest. 

Uu  August  29  Rawlins  was  reached  and  the  provisions  for  the  follow- 
ng  month  taken.  From  there  the  course  lav  northward,  throngh  low, 
dry  country,  where  several  alkali-lakes  furnished  water.     Between  (wo 
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of  these,  a  short  distance  apart  only,  a  rare  ocoarrence  was  observed. 
Mud-springs,  analogous  to  the  niud-pnffs  of  the  famoas  Oe^'ser  region, 
covered  about  two  square  miles.  Some  of  them  were  extinct,  but 
most  of  them  were  still  in  action.  By  some  force,  which  will  not  be 
here  discussed,  the  water  is  caused  to  enter  cylindrical  orifices  of  vary- 
ing dimensions.  Inasmuch  as  this  water  contains  in  solution  a  large 
amount  of  mineral  substances,  and  there  is  suspended  in  it  a  very  large 
quantity  of  fine  clay,  evaporation  produces  a  deposition  of  these  mate- 
rials. In  this  manner  a  cone  is  gradually  raised,  consisting  of  slightly 
arenaceous  clay.  So  long  as  the  force  acting  upon. the  water  is  mora 
than  adequate  to  the  height  of  the  cone,  there  will  remain  a  circular 
oi)ening  at  the  top  of  the  latter.  When,  however,  this  ceases,  the  result 
is  simply  a  mound.  About  four  hundred  of  these  curious  springs  were 
found  and  examined.  Great  care  was  requisite,  as  the  soil  is  very 
treacherous,  and  a  mud-bath  inevitable  in  case  of  breaking  through. 

The  Sweetwater  and  Seminole  Hills  were  examined  during  this  trip 
and  found  to  afford  ample  material  for  study.  Stratigraphically  consid- 
ered, they  may  be  regarded  as  being  among  the  most  interesting  i>ortions 
of  the  district.  A  satisfactory  distribution  of  fossils  in  the  various 
formations  permitted  all  dilHculties  to  be  rea<lily  interpreted. 

September  17,  Dr.  Endlich  left  the  party  and  proceeded  to  examine 
the  coal-bearing  series  and  the  mines  near  Evanston,  Wyo.  This 
was  done  with  a  view  to  )>resent  at  an  early  date  a  report  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  now  has  become  one  of  vast  importance. 

On  September  22  the  party  reached  Fort  Steele,  and,  having  completed 
the  work  of  the  season,  disbanded.  Its  members  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, there  to  prepare  the  maps  and  reports  of  the  summer's  work  during 
the  coming  winter.  Over  10,000  square  miles  were  surveyed  topograph- 
ically and  geologically  during  the  time  occupied  in  the  field.  Notes 
were  obtained  upon  the  geology,  for  the  preparation  of  a  geological 
map,  and  upon  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  district 
explored.  A  collection  of  Ooleoptera  and  Diptera  was  made  as  com- 
plete as  time  would  permit. 

The  district  assigned  to  the  Teton  division,  directed  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Bechler,  was  situated  between  the  parallels  43^  and  44°  15'  of  north 
latitude  and  the  meridians  109^  and  112^  of  west  longitude.  This  area 
is  drained  by  the  branches  of  Shoshone  or  Snake  River.  The  first  i)or- 
tion  surveyed  by  this  division  lies  along  the  Blackfoot  River  and  its 
tributaries.  There  are  also  some  branches  of  Snake  River,  as  Salt, 
McCoy,  John  Gray's,  Fall,  Antelope,  Big  Sandy,  and  Willow  Creeks. 
Along  the  north  side,  and  parallel  to  the  Blackfoot  River,  is  the  Black- 
foot  range  of  mountains,  with  its  higher  portions  toward  the  west,  front- 
ing the  great  plain  of  Snake  River.  In  its  southeastern  continuation, 
near  Gray's  Lake,  this  range  is  re<luced  to  a  height  of  not  more  than 
700  feet  above  the  general  level,  so  that  it  forms  a  low  plateau  divide; 
but  south  of  Grab's  Lake  it  rises  until  it  attains  a  height  of  about 
8,000  feet,  about  the  sources  ot  the  Salt  and  Blackfoot  Rivers.     . 

Along  the  southwestern  border  of  Shoshone  or  Snake  River  stretches 
another  mountain  ridge,  reaching  its  highest  point  to  the  eastward,  near 
Salt  River,  but  diminishing  in  height  as  it  follows  along  the  lower  caHon 
of  Snake  River,  until  it  assumes  more  the  character  of  a  plateau,  and 
finally  terminates,  near  the  Crater  Butte  bend,  in  a  fiat,  terraced  country. 

Within  this  district  Mr.  Bechler  made  thirty  topographical  stations, 
over  an  area  of  about  10,000  square  miles.    There  is  in  this  district 
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a  constdernble  amonnt  of  timber,  mostly  pine  and  fioplar,  (qnakiag 
aspGu,)  witli  a  lair  average  of  amble  »nil  grasH  land.  The  atreauiseon- 
taiD  rnnuing  water,  even  in  the  drii-Mt  |iortioriB  of  lUe  year.  Tliis  region 
is  especially  adnpted  to  atock-raiiulies,  and  must  nuoii  be  occupied  b 
bcrds  of  cattle.  I 

After  having  completed  the  area  dencribed  above,  Mr.  Becblern- 
tarned  to  Fort  Unll  for  supplies,  and  tben  paHsed  ii,i  Heiiry's  Forkio 
the  iiortberu  ponioo  of  tbe  Teton  Mountiiiiis,  where  lie  Bi>eiit  sev«nil 
weeks  investigating  this  snow-covered  range;  then,  croBsiog  I'lerrri 
Bfldn,  surveyed  tbe  lofty  group  to  wbieb  in  I8T2  be  gave  Uie  mtnienf 
Pierre's  Hole  Mountains.  These  ranges  are  characterized  by  !t»  great 
raggedness  and  inaccessibility  aa  any  utber  mouat^tins  iu  tbe  JN'urlti- 
west, 

Unriiig  tbe  past  season  tbe  waters  of  Snake  Kiver  and  its  tribatarin 
were  eictiaordinarily  biub,  owing  to  an  unusuul  amount  of  snow  in  tbe 
mountiMUH,  so  that  the  party  experienced  miicb  difficulty  and  lowtof 
time  in  crossing  tbe  various  streams.  The  foixliug  of  Snake  Kivtrr  bM 
alwu.vs  been  difficult  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  Snake  and  Gnw- 
ventre  Kivers  How  through  a  brotid  and  beuatiful  basin  or  valley,  wbifh 
separates  tbe  Teton  from  theGrosventre  Itange.  The  trend  of  tbe  laitw 
is  souibeHst  ond  northwest,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  Teton  group, 
The  Gi'osventre  Range,  with  the  other  parallel  ranges  to  the  south,  of 
which  Salt  KiverEange  is  one,  forms  tlie  dividing  barrier  betweeii  lb« 
waters  of  tbe  Columbia  and  Green  Rivers. 

Fronting  the  Grosventre  Range  on  tbe  north  rises  another  monntaitt 
cluster,  separated  from  the  former  by  the  GroHventre  River.  Tlitsraage 
forms  tbe  divide  between  the  latter  river  and  the  BuQ'alo  Fork  of  the 
Snake.  It  connects  with  the  niain  Rocky  Monntaius  near  tbe  sonrtw 
of  Wirnl  anilGrosveiitre  Kivers  and  tbe  Bnfliilo  Fork  of  the  diiake, 
and  cnlmiuates  near  its  western  eud  in  Mount  Leidy.  Mr.  Bechler  occa- 
pied  tvio  weeks  iu  a  careful  survey  of  a  part  of  tbe  Grosventre  Range, 
tbe  entire  Mount  Leidy  group,  with  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  aod 
its  uuineious  interesting  features. 

North  of  the  Buffalo  Fork  of  the  Snake,  his  observations  extended 
into  that  densely  wooded  mountain  region  which  connects  to  the  nonk 
with  the  Mount  Sheridan  group,  near  the  Yellowstone,  Lewis,  and  Sho- 
shone Lakes. 

About  the  1st  of  September  he  left  tbe  waters  of  Snake  River,  and 
niiircbed  along  the  rugged  and  densely  timbered  mountain  spurs  toward 
the  Upper  M'ind  River  Pass,  and,  aft^-r  crossing  the  latter,  enrei^ 
Wind  River  Valley,  having  the  Owl  Mountains  ou  the  left  and  tbe 
Wind  River  Range  on  the  right.  As  he  was  about  to  cross  over  the 
Warm  Spring  Pass  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains  into  the  Green  River 
Valley,  to  snrvey  tbe  southern  ends  of  the  Grosventre  and  Salt  River 
Ranges,  he  received  a  notice,  through  Indian  scouts,  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  military  post  at  Oamp  Brown,  to  leave  the  couotr)',  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  hostile  Indians.  Ou  this  account  nearly  a 
month  of  valuable  time  was  tost,  abridging  somewhat  tbe  results  of  tbe 
sea.soti's  work.  Notwithstanding  the  various  difficulties  wbicfa  this 
parry  encountered,  they  surveyed  an  area  of  about  6,000  square  miles  of 
the  most  rugged  mountain  country  in  the  Northwest, and  made  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  reliable  observations  with  the  mercurial  barometer.  Mr. 
Bechler,  throughout  his  district,  personally  observed  7,340  horizontiil 
angles  and  5,700  angles  of  elevation  and  depression ;  and  as  they  re- 
ported backward  and  forward,  and  were  checked  by  good  barometric 
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readings,  they  most  give  satisfactory  results  as  to  the  altitude  of  that 
extremely  luountaiuous  country. 

The  following:  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  geological  investi- 
gations of  Mr.  Orestes  St.  John,  geologist  of  the  Teton  division: 

Commencing  with  the  area  assigned  to  the  Teton  division  of  the  snr- 
Tey  at  its  southwestern  corner,  the  first  five  weeks  were  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  the  region  lying  in  the  great  northern  bend  of  the  Snake 
liiver,  and  which  includes  an  area  of  1,700  to  2,000  square  miles. 

This  section  consists,  topographically,  of  a  series  of  more  or  less  paral- 
lel low  mountain  ranges,  of  which  the  three  ])rincipal  ones  are,  the  Mount 
Putnam  Range,  on  the  southwest,  and  which  extends  southward  into  the 
adjacent  district;  the  Blackfoot  Mountains,  in  the  central  portion;  and 
the  Caribou  Range,  which  embraces  a  rather  wide  belt  of  broken  hill 
country  and  low  mountains  along  the  eastern  border,  and  which  culmi- 
nates in  Mount  Bainbridge.  These  ranges  have  a  general  direction  west 
of  iK>rth  and  east  of  south,  and  are  separated  by  broad,  shallow  depres- 
sions, in  the  midst  of  which  occur  other  lesser  parallel  ridges.  To  the 
north  these  low  ranges  die  away  in  the  great  plains  of  the  Snake  Basin, 
which  comprise  about  one-third  the  area  of  the  section  here  referred  to. 

The  Snake  plains  are  everywhere  floored  with  basaltic  rocks,  which 
were  met  with  in  the  extreme  southwest  portion  of  the  district,  along 
Ross  Fork,  at  the  western  foot  of  Mount  Putnam.  To  the  northward, 
in  the  debouchure  of  Blackfoot  River,  these  rocks  rise  high  up  on  the 
flanks  of  the  hills  bordering  the  idaius,  where  they  attain  elevations  of 
000  to  800  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  plains,  toward  which  they 
incline  in  great  benches  orforeland  slopes.  Similar  occurrences  of  basalt 
are  found  at  various  points  along  the  northern  border  of  the  hill  country ; 
the  northern  termini  of  the  Blackfoot  and  Caribou  Ranges  exhibiting 
similar  benches,  inclining  in  long,  gentle  slopes  to  the  general  level  of 
the  Snake  plains.  These  basaltics  penetrate  all  the  principal  valley 
depressions  opening  to  the  southward,  forming  extensive  inlets  which 
occupy  ancient  valleys  of  erosion  in  the  sedimentaries.  The  Blackfoot 
Valley  and  the  valley  depressions  between  the  Blackfoot  Mountains  aad 
the  Caribou  Range  are  floored  with  basaltics  in  every  way  similar  to  the 
deposits  occurring  in  the  Snake  plains,  and  which  extend  up  these  val- 
leys to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district,  flooring  wide,  basin-like 
expanses  into  which  these  <lepressions  open  out  toward  their  sources. 
In  this  manner  the  Blackfoot  Mountiiins  are  surrounded,  as  it  were, 
rising  in  the  midst  of  a  basaltic  sea,  as  also  is  the  case  with  other  sedi- 
mentary ridges  in  this  region. 

The  vertical  extent  of  these  basaltic  flows,  which  doubtless  represent 
several  distinct  epochs  of  eruption,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  though  they  are  here  seen  to  reach  a  thickness  of 
several  hundred  feet.  The  extent  to  which  they  have  suffered  erosion 
is  enormous,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  they  once  in  many  places 
reached  high  upon  the  flanks  of  the-insular  mountain  ridges,  but  where 
to-day  not  a  trace  remains  to  show  their  former  presence.  Yet  there 
are  a  host  of  phenomena  bearing  on  the  present  occurrence  and  extent 
of  these  deposits  which  require  thorough  examination  into  before  we 
can  present  even  a  general  statement  of  the  facts  which  may  finally  lead 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  this  member  of  the  volcanic  series 
in  this  region. 

These  basalts  extend  up  the  valley  of  the  Snake  as  far  as  the  lower 
basin,  where  they  are  succeeded  by  other  voleanics.  These  latter, 
mainly  trachytic  materials,  are  far  less  conspicuous  in  the  area  of  their 
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rxiKii^cl  occurrence  tban  tlie  baealts,  aud  are  nsuall;  met  high  up  (in 
tlie  Bides,  uud  even  cronuiug  ticnie  of  tbe  liigliest  mouiitaiii  vkMk 
Tbey  lire  ttlways  observed  to  incline  at  greater  or  less  aiiglf  s,  ami  wbeu 
semi  ID  tliu  ridges  iilotig  tbe  uotlberu  border  of  tbitt  region,  tbey  dip  in 
tbe  direction  ol  Ibe  Snake  plains.  Tbey  appear  to  be  more  sinaeut  tbau 
the  baenlte,  Ibeir  eoouei^tiou  nitU  wbicb  euunot  now  be  ulearly  deiei- 
mined.  Toward  tbt  nortbern  termiuns  of  tbe  Caribou  Jtange,  in  eonieuf 
tbe  bigbeBt  crests  iu  that  quarter,  tbese  deposits  are  seen  to  be  HoUet- 
laid  by  a  heavy  mtiss  of  watei-worii  bowlders  mid  pebltles,  ceuieulej 
with  a  Hoe  piiBte.  Tbia  deposit  is  uot  elearly  stralitied.  And  again, 
witbic  tbe  lower  basin  of  tbe  Sun  be,  (that  marked  "  (irairie- bottom  -'  in 
1ST2  map,}  similar  pebblti  deposit  1»  luibeddeil  with  ullernations  of 
laminated  trachy  tics  and  eoaipact  lava-basalt,  wliieh  together  make  ai< 
a  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet,  gently  inclining  toward  the  oenter 
of  the  valley,  forming  a  sort  of  low  foreland  along  the  base  of  tlie 
mountain,  agiiinKl  whieb  thuvoteunics  abruptly  imiiingr.  In  the  valley 
of  tbo  Blackfuot,  wbeie  Ibe  parly  met  with  isolated  areas  of  tnicbytr,  a 
lieavy  mass  of  ennglonierute  of  a  similar  appearance  occurs,  as»ociatvd 
vith  sand,  and  di|>pirig  iu  the  east  eide  of  tbe  valley  aCamo<lenttn 
nnglo  toward  tbo  Xiliickfoot  Alouutaiiis.  It  diders,  however,  from  thn 
belure-inentiuned  bowlder-bed  in  lieing  made  up  of  a  greati-r  variety  of 
more  or  less  abraded  material,  including  pebbles  of  traoby  te  and  lava- 
basalt,  indicating  its  more  recent  nrigiti. 

Hbjolitic  and  other  volcanic  products  were  found  at  a  few  localities  ia 
tbe  region.  In  one  iuctauce  tbe  eruptive  matter  appears  as  a  dike  iu 
the  crest  of  a  low,  short  ridge  (staliou  17)  between  tbo  Blaukfool  and 
Uaiibou  Itanges,  ilseiuptiou  liaviug  titled  tbe  sedimentary  deposits  iutg 
an  anticliiial  ridge,  ^gaiu,  in  Monut  Baiubridge,  (station  'JS,]  very 
Inteifsiing  phenumt-na  were  obinerved  in  connection  with  these  nx'ks. 
Tbe  mouutaiu  is  a  mouoclinal  ridge,  made  up  of  sedimentaries,  between 
whose  strata  the  igneous  matter  is  intruded,  appearing  like  veritable 
beds  of  de|>osition,  seen  from  a  distance,  wbile  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  west 
poition  of  the  mountain  appesrs  to  consist  of  an  euortnoutj  mass  uf 
eruptive  matter  thrust  up  from  below.  Mount  Bainbridge  would  seeta 
to  be  another  instance  of  local  outburst  of  volcanic  material  aimilar  m 
those  brought  to  light  by  the  survey  in  Western  Colorado.  Iu  the  course 
of  the  prosecution  of  the  examinations  in  the  volcanic  rocks  of  tLe 
district  as  complete  suites  were  secured  of  tbe  various  kinds  of  these 
nicks  as  it  was  practioible  to  traus|K>rt,  and  which,  together  with  th« 
uotes,  will  afl'ord  the  materials  fur  an  interesting  cbapter  oii  tbis  subject. 

The  Mount  Putnam  Kange  proper  is  a  munoclinal  ridge,  made  up 
of  ancient  quartziles  and  slaty  schists,  followed  by  Qaebec  and  Carbo- 
niferous limesloneSfdippiug  generally  to  the  eastward.  Theaugleof  in- 
clination is  very  variable,  as  is  also  tbe  strike  of  the  t^trata.  In  llie 
liigh  peak  on  wbii.b  station  1  was  located  tbe  mass  of  tbe  strata  i^ 
quartzite,  which  iu  places  stands  vertictd  or  even  overturned  and  (li|)- 
ping  westerly  at  a  steep  angle.  These  rocks,  together  with  the  schistose 
be<ls,  constitute  the  exposed  ledges  occurring  in  tbe  western  side  of  ttiis 
mouutaiu,  while  to  the  east,  doubtless,  tbe  Silurian  and  Carboniferous 
beds  successively  appear  iu  tbo  lower  declivities.  But  iu  the  low  riiljie 
wbicb  forms  the  nortbern  extension  of  the  Futnam  Itauge  pro|)er  ihe^e 
ancient  quartzites  gradually  pass  out  into  the  plains,  wbem  tbey  are 
eroded  and  concealed  beneath  detrital  accumulations  and  late  volenuie 
Tertiary,  (tbe  latter  described  by  Bradley;)  while  tbe  ridge  itself,  asiu 
trend  curves  more  and  more  round  into  the  northeast,  is  crested,  first, 
by  tbe  Quebec  limestone,  and  then  by  Carbouil'erous  limestoue^,  ful- 
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lowed  by  obscure  e^jbibitions  of  tbe  Triassic,  and  finally  tbe  Jurassic 
deposits.  All  tbese  dej^osits  in  tbis  quarter  succeed  each  other  with 
ajiparent  regularity,  with  dips  generally  varying  from  25°  to  45^,  but 
the  strike  gradually  passes  more  and  ujore  to  the  west  of  north  as  we 
pass  along  this  ridge  in  that  direction,  and  which,  together  with  evi- 
dences of  extraordinary  local  disturbance,  is  still  more  manifest  in  the 
low  range  of  hills  next  east  and  lying  between  Lincoln  Valle}^  and 
Blackfoot  River. 

This  latter  region  embraces  a  belt  of  low  hills  and  ridges  which  cul- 
minate to  the  north  in  Higham's  Peak.  Its  northern  extremity  is  covered 
by  the  upraised  volcanic,  through  which  the  Blackfoot  has  cat  a  deej> 
caiion,  in  which  these  latter  deposits  are  finely  displayed.  As  it  will 
have  interred  from  the  foregoing  brief  notice  of  the  distribution  of  the 
volcanics,  the  basalts  occur  all  along  the  eastern  flank  of  these  hills,  as 
far  south  as  the  bend  in  the  Blackloot.  The  southern  portion  of  this 
belt  of  hills  is  connected  with  Mount  Putnam  by  a  series  of  interpolated 
ridges,  defining  the  water-shed  between  the  Portneuf  and  Boss  Fork 
drainages. 

This  belt  is  made  up  of  Carboniferous  limestones  and  siliceous  de- 
posits. Triassic  sandstones,  and  Jurassic  limestones  and  shales.  In  the 
southern  portion  of  the  belt  these  dei)0sit8  occur  in  a  rather  shallow 
synclinal,  defined  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  Carboniferous  beds.  But 
in  the  middle  and  northern  portions  these  strata  are  complicated  by  dis- 
placements and  foldings  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  their  study  an 
exceedingly  difficult  undertaking.  Here  the  geologist  encounters  the 
most  conflicting  manifestations  of  disturbance  in  the  constant  variation 
of  dip  and  strike  exhibited  by  the  beds,  and  which,  even  in  short  dis- 
tances, change  from  moderate  inclination  in  one  direction  to  vertical  and 
inverted  position;  while  the  strike  exhibits  in  the  flexures  of  the  strata 
all  those  irregularities  which  may  be  attributable  to  violent  upheaval. 
None  of  the  later  members  of  the  Cretaceous  were  identified  in  this 
region;  but  in  the  low  border  hills  to  the  north  of  Fort  Hall  occur  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  yellowish  and  liglit-red  sandstone,  which  may  prove 
to  belong  to  the  earliest  epoch  of  this  period,  though  no  certain  evidence 
on  this  point  was  gained,  more  than  that  ou  the  slopes  outlying  High- 
am's Peak  on  the  west  these  beds  oveilie  Jurassic  limestones. 

To  the  southeast,  in  the  region  of  the  southern  bend  of  the  Blackfoot 
River,  to  the  west,  but  somewhat  isolated  from  the  above  i:ange  of  hills, 
in  low  isolated  hills,  and  apparently  also  making  up  the  bulk  of  low 
ridges  intervening  between  the  Blackfoot  and  a  shaUow  basiu  next  east 
of  Lyncoln  Valley,  an  exU*nsive  deposit  of  light-colored  calcareous  ma- 
terial was  found,  indurated  layers  of  which  contain  great  numbers  of 
molds  of  gasteropods,  ideutical  with  those  occurring  in  similar  deposits 
in  the  region  of  the  debouchure  of  Bear  River,  and  which  have  been 
referred  to  fresh-water  forms  of  the  Pliocene.  These  beds  dip  25^  east 
ot  north,  and  are  overlaid  by  trachyte,  also  inclining  northeast  at  au 
angle  of  15^  to  20^.  Station  30  was  located  on  one  of  these  volcanic- 
capped  Tertiary  buttes.  To  the  west  of  these  Tertiary  hills  occur  the 
conglomeratic  deposits,  dipping  from  northerly  east,  and  finally  south- 
east lOo  to  20O,  whose  components  show  it  to  have  been  formed  subse- 
quent to  the  eruption  of  the  volcanics,  although  these  coarse  materials 
are  included  in  a  fine  paste  which  may  be  of  volcanic  origin.  In  this 
place  mention  should  not  be  omitted  of  the  existence  of  a  low  anticlinal 
axis  or  fold  in  the  volcanics  which  occupy  the  Blackfoot  Valley.  From 
all  a  hasty  trip  reveals,  it  seems  certain  that  this  region  has-been  sub- 
jected to  intense  volcanic  action  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
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Tlio  Biaekfoat  Moil Titnins  are  mainly  compost-d  of  CarlKitii reruns  strnta, 
whtcb  ouciir  in  a  wcll-ili-flned  moiiocliiial  ritl^e,  but  wliit^h  fi^hII^  rnnut 
the  remimnt  orau  iititiclrual  toUi,  tbt;  axis  nt'  nhicli  litM  sliout  the  mid- 
dle of  tlie  nitise,  tliu  etrike  butidirif;  iti  aud  out  but  always  crosHiog  tlie 
nmen  obliquely;  to  tbe  iiurlli  tbw  bt-ds  ilii>oH'  to  lliB  south wt'st.aud  te 
llie  soHlU  iut  IJtiin^;  nortlicHstt^rly.  HIhcUiooI  Penk  is  a  Ligli  ciilminaling 
jioint  on  a  sort  of  spur  to  the  iiortlu-ast  of  tlie  main  range,  beymtd  wUicb 
occur  aiesH  or  iK-ltsof  vurifgutcU  i-arty  Mfsoxoii;  deposits.  In  tUesouili- 
em  portion  of  tb»  riingo,  on  tbe  southwest  Hank,  a  considerable  tbirli- 
nesa  of  bi-owD  aronaouoHa  nnd  limestono  ilepoMibn  oumes  lo  view  from 
beneiitb  the  Cnrboiiifeioiis  beds,  wbere  tbey  are  seen  to  form  tbe  axii 
of  tlie  iiiiticlinni  fold.  Thi>se  depositH  contain  a  meager  fauna,  vliivh 
appear  to  be  referable  to  Bilnriaii  forma,  Tlie  Uarboaiferous  ni«iu]5 
re|ire»eiits  tbe  earlier  period,  wbu»e  epoebs  are  indicated  by  simdar 
paleoiitolofncal  peeiiliariCieM  which  distinguish  tbe  Lotrer  CHrbt>nireroDs 
fomialtons  in  the  Mississippi  Basin,  and  which  more  rxlendcd  researcli 
will  doubtless  reveal  in  this  distant  region.  Hut  one  of  tbe  most  iuter- 
e»ting  disoiiveries  in  this  (connection  was  the  i)re«euce  of  fish-remaioti, 
reproMenting  several  forms  idontieal  with  or  cloaely  allied  to  Keuknk 
species  of  tlie  genera  Cladndun,  I'etaMux,  AntkiodHs,  Melodvg. 

Between  tbe  Bhickfoot  Mountains  and  the  Blaekfoot  Hirer,  and  occu- 
pying tbe  angle  in  the  southern  beiid  ot  the  B^a<:ktoot,  an  ieobited  area 
of  faillsexbibitK  aKeries  of  atntta,  including  the  Upper  Carbontfemusoo 
the  north  to  the  JurHoaic  on  the  south.  The  middle  portion  of  tbio  wc^ 
tion  is  mueb  disturbed  and  tbe  esposuren  nnsatiKfaetory.  The  formtr 
beds  incline  steeidy  southward,  while  in  the  Jnrassiu  ledges  on  Ifac 
south  a  marked  anticlinal  fold  is  obserred,  the  strata  inclining  to  Ibv 
north  and  south  either  eiile  of  tbe  asitt.  Stations  12  and  13  were  located 
on  ridgea  on  tbe  north  aide  of  this  t>ild.  The  beds  in  this  group  of  hiitt 
have  veered  round  so  as  to  have  nearly  east  and  west  strike. 

To  tlie  soulheaat  of  the  Jllauktoot  Mountains,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  a  wide  basin-plain  Uoored  with  basalt,  rise  a  coupleof  lov 
parallel  riilj^es.  lying  between  John  Grab's  Lake  and  tbe  upper  ba»uii 
of  tbe  Blaekfoot  Kiver.  The  nortbeuNtern  tiauk  of  tbe  eastern  rid^e 
shows  red  sandstones,  probably  Triassic  beds,  and  similar  deposits  oc- 
cur oil  the  opposite  flank  of  tbe  western  ridge.  Their  present  condition 
iij  thatof  mouoclinal  ridges,  the  strata  of  which  show  northeasterly  and 
southwesterly  dips,  respectively.  The  eastern  ridge  shows  the  basalt 
reclining  high  up  on  its  soutliwest  tiank,  resting  on  the  Carboniferons 
limestone  tiear  the  crest  of  a  sag  in  the  ridge.  Both  ridges  are,  bow- 
ever,  iirincipally  com  poaeil  of  Carboniferous  limestone  and  siliceou&beds. 

East  of  the  JMacklbot  Itlouutains,  the  first  tow  mountain  euiiueuce 
encountered  appears  to  be  a  bnlgiug  up  of  the  volcanics,  the  basalts 
rising  up  on  the  flanks  of  tlie  rtdge,  whose  summit  is  composed  of  scc- 
riaceous  lava.  To  tbo  southeast  the  basalt  has  been  denuded,  leaving 
several  low  buttes  of  this  rock,  which  seems  to  be  connected  with  tlie 
deposit  which  tills  the  broad  valley  separating  this  fiom  the  Blackfout 
Mountains.  (Station  4.)  But  to  the  northward,  beneath  tbe  basalt,  the 
nucleus  of  the  ridge  displays  a  series  of  soft  gray  sandstones  and  hanler 
red,  coarse  sandstones,  wich  variegated  sliales,  underlaid  by  drab-gray 
limestone  coutainiug  great  numbers  of  a  small  gasteropod,  and  which  is 
in  turn  underlaid  by  hard  light-red  sandstones.  These  be<ls  incline 
sonth  westerly,  and  together  they  represent  a  great  thickness  of  strata. 
The  ridgs  on  the  north  is  capped  by  trachyte,  which  dips  at  a  steep  angle 
into  the  Snake  plains.  The  upper  sandstones  contain  obscure  vegeU- 
ble  remains,  from  which  circumstance  their  Cretaceous  ago  may  be  ia 
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ferred.  The  limestones  and  sandstones  are  again  exposed  to  view  in  a 
low  anticlinal  ridge  next  east,  which  was  thrust  up  by  a  rhyolitic  (?) 
dike,  on  which  station  17  was  established.  The  limestone  is  also  here 
charged  with  the  same  little  gasteropod,  and  underlies  the  sandstone, 
which  latter  shows  obscure  plant-remains.  The  dips  at  the  latter  local- 
ity are  southwest  and  northeast. 

To  the  southeast  of  the  above  locality,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gray's  Lake, 
obscure  outcrops  of  reddish  and  gray  sandstone  may  be  seen  in  a  cluster 
of  low  hills  just  to  the  south  of  the  lake.  These  beds  dii)  at  moderate 
angles  to  the  south  westward,  and  on  the  westernmost  low  ridge  among 
the  debris  an  obscure  Ammonites  was  found  preserved  in  a  fragment  of 
gray  limestone.  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  beds  should  be  referred 
to  the  Cretaceous  or  Jurassic;  but  the  fossils  obtained  will  doubtless 
reailily  establish  their  age.  To  the  west  these  beds  are  doubtless  sud- 
denly and  sharply  folded,  as  the  Carboniferous  appear  in  the  before- 
mentioned  pair  of  ridges  just  west  of  Gray's  Lake  and  but  a  few  miles 
from  the  above-mentioned  exposures  with  Ammoniteft. 

The  Caribou  Kange  occupies  by  far  the  largest  area  of  any  range  in  this 
region,  and  in  its  geological  aspects  it  is  also  the  most  varied.  Along 
the  northeastern  border  at  intervals,  or  near  the  northern  extremity 
and  again  between  the  lower  and  upper  basMis  in  the  Snake  Valley,  the 
range  is  flanked  by  heavy  deposits  of  quartzites  which  resemble  the  an- 
cient quartzites  in  Mount  Putnam.  Ihis  is  succeeded  by  the  Carbonif- 
erous, consisting  of  limestones  and  hard  quartzitic  sandstones,  in  the 
upper  portion  of  which  occurs  a  horizon  charged  with  a  peculiar  lamelli- 
branch  fauna,  which  strongly  recalls  the  Permian.  This  latter  probably 
represents  the  equivalent  of  the  Pernio  Carboniferous  in  this  region. 
Next  in  order  of  superposition  is  a  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet  of 
''  red-beds,"  which  is  in  turn  overlaid  by  the  peculiar  light  drab,  indii- 
rated,  calcareous  shales  and  limestones  of  the  Jurassic.  Along  the 
western  border  of  the  range,  to  the  north,  occurs  a  heavy  series  of  red- 
dish and  sort,  gray  sandstone,  imbedded  with  variegated  shales,  which 
contain  vestiges  of  a  flora  represented  by  obscure  impressions  of  woody 
stems  and  dicotyledonous  leaves,  (between  stations  19  and  20.)  Higher 
in  the  mountain  slope  these  deposits  are  overlaid  by  gray  and  drab 
limestones,  which  aftbrd  a  few  small  ostreas  and  the  pentagonal  disks  of 
crinoid  columns.  Ihe  former  deposits  can  hardly  be  referred  to  a  more 
ancient  period  than  the  Cretaceous,  while  the  latter  as  probably  belong 
to  the  Jurassic ;  the  relative  position  of  the  beds  indicating  a  fold  which 
overturned  or  inverted  the  strata.  These  or  very  similar  gray  sand- 
stones were  met  on  the  eastern  flank  of  Mount  Bainbridge,  where  they 
are  followed  above  by  dark  shales,  here  much  changed  by  contact  with 
the  intruded  volcanics  and  the  limestone  cap  of  the  mountain,  which 
latter  afforded  traces  of  a  litthi  gasteropod,  apparently  similar  to  those 
occurring  in  before  mentioned  limestones  found  elsewhere  in  connection 
with  these  gray  and  reddish  sandstones.  The  general  strike  of  these 
strata  is  northwesterly  and  southeasterly,  though  subject  to  great  varia- 
tion even  along  the  same  line  of  exposure  in  crossing  the  series ;  while 
they  are  much  folded,  which  greatly  complicates  their  study,  rendering 
accurate  measurements  impracticable  in  the  hurried  examinations  made. 
There  are  three  or  four  conspicuous  folds,  one  of  which  is  a  sort  of 
double  fold,  which  at  one  point  shows  an  abrupt  flexure  in  the  strata 
involved  which  may  at  other  points  have  completely  severed  the  bed, 
resulting  in  a  fault.  As  already  intimated,  the  region  is  further  compli- 
cated by  inverted  beds,  and  in  certain  parts  there  are  found  the  most 
contradictory  dips,  indicating  a  chaotic  condition,  the  result  of  intense 
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local  disturbance.  The  verticil  displacempnt  ia  very  prrPnN  ""d  the 
Hinoiint  of  niateiial  whieb  baa  b<-en  removt^d  by  eroNJon,  and  IliU.  tm. 
witliiu  a  comparatively  not  ri-moti^  <Inle,  is  nlinofit  iiiL-ouceiralily  gmt. 

AUuBioii  hhia  already  been  iimde  to  ihv  Mount  BainbiidBe  vDU-aniw,  ' 
where  theoe  ifnit^o'ix  protluotH  Hn>  bo  iiitrntU'd  in  tlie  iimcstniu'd  and 
BJiBles  as  to  pri'seut  the  nppeaniiicp  of  rpgiilarly-bedded  dvp*^^'"-  ■*■■ 
Kociated  with  the  eruptive  rocks  at  thin  locality  arc  auiiferona  loilesof 
Monie  richiiesH,  wliidi  have  givvii  a  fair  Bnpply  of  cold  to  tbt»  plncon, 
thnii<:h  UB  yet  little  ban  bpeti  done  toward  developing  the  lodes  tliem- 
splvwi.  It  is  preMiiiriable  tliat  idl  tlie  placer  diegiofra  in  tlie  t'arilwa 
district  received  their  pold  troni  the  l»dt'«  iutcrseutinp  Moaot  Bain- 
bridgi'.  The  iiitruxioii  of  this  treat  ina«s  of  i-ruplive  rook  does  inn  n\h 
ppnr  to  have  greatly  di'-turbefl  the  Bedimeiitarics,  wnce  the  wjutbw«ii- 
t-rly  inclinations  obiierved  in  nucending  llie  eastern  nlopBof  the  mnvtiv 
ain  are  continued  down  the  opposite  sIoihi  and  as  far  as  Gray's  Lats 
Basin,  the  oiily  change  of  note  being  the  gradual  flattening  of  the  uncle 
uf  inclitiulinii  as  wo  recede  from  tlie  range  weittrlyu  While  ibe  Car- 
boniferous deposira  appear  to  be  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  restricted  to  Uif 
northeastern  Itordcr  of  the  range,  the  Jora-Trias  voihiioml'b  iht"  bulk  o( 
the  central  portion,  with  belts  of  the  variegated  shaleo  and  saridstouesnf 
later  date  in  the  soulhwest;  all  of  which  nhHre  eqnally  in  the  cffvetwof 
upheaval,  which  has  folded  and  warpeil  these  deposits  iu  a  remarkabla 
manner. 

There  remains  to  he  noticed  the  occurrence,  in  the  oppcr  basin  of  th* 
tinake  Valley,  extending  up  to  the  delioachnre  of  the  grand  cation, nlk 
]iet!uliar  deposit  of  variegated  days  and  partially  indurated  saads,  wbicJi 
nil  this  part  »f  the  vall^v.  These  beds  are  t-xtensivcly  exponeil  in  the 
riyht  liiiiik  of  llie  8na)fe  River  below  tlin  confluence  ot  Sidt  Kiver.  hm] 
;ilsi)  iiiiiy  be  seen  in  ihe  <i])jmsite  side,  lliat  along  which  tlie  p;irty 
traveled,  ami  where  their  tilted  clgi's  are  planed  off  to  various  terrace- 
levels,  Miiirking  ilie  work  of  tlie  river  ei-osion,  and  tlie  whole  overlaid  bj 
tile  coarse  materials  out  of  which  tlie  more  uioilern  ternicea  were  foruieil. 
These  beds  incline  (piite  uniloruily  obliquely  up  stream,  or  in  an  east- 
erly direction,  at  angles  of  :iii^  to  4(1°.  Their  tdtirig  it  is  difliuidt  to  ac- 
count for,  since  they  areunconfurinable  to  the  older  foinialions  in  either 
till!  eiLst  or  west  side  rauces  bordering  the  Snake  Valley ;  nud  yet  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  they  owe  their  pre.'%ent  position  todiNluibauroa 
lying  to  the  westward,  in  which  case  it  may  enable  the  deteruiiuatiun 
with  ii  good  degree  of  a<tcnracy  the  jirecise  use  of  at  least  (if  there  be 
more  tluin  one  such)  the  latest  nplicavals  wliiuli  have  taken  place  in  tlie 
Ciiribou  Kuuge.  I  taiie  it  these  valley  depositsare  of  late  origin,  proba- 
bly Tertiary  hieusriine  beds. 

liehnv  the  mouth  of  Sale  Kiver  occur  extensive  deposits  of  ealcareons 
tufa,  jiitliiig  out  into  the  valley  iu  low  platforms,  in  the  neichlwrhoiH! 
of  whieh  saline  ppjin<rs  aie  fli>wiug  ("eebly  to-day.  Again,  in  the  little 
basin- valley  east  of  Lyncoln  Valley,  (juiti- extensive  calcareous  deposits 
floor  the  vailey,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  vestiges  of  the  now  extiiKt 
springs  from  whose  flow  tliis  malerijd  was  precipitated.  The  little 
streams  which  rise  in  the  lilackloot  Mountains  also  contain  much  liaie, 
w  hicli  is  deposited  on  stones  and  sticks  in  the  beaver-dams  in  their  lower 
courses.  IJut  ntuie  of  these  accumulations  are  comparable  to  the  enor- 
mous spring  <Ieposits  met  with  in  the  northeastern  foot  of  the  Wiuil 
Hiver  Mtuiiitaius,  in  the  npper  portion  of  the  Wind  Kiver  Valley,  which 
were  liastily  examined  la'er  in  the  season. 

Kcfereitee  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  (lages  to  the  evidence  bear- 
ing oil  the  age  of  some  of  the  disturbances  nhiuh  have  taheu  place  in 
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tbe  Caribon  Eange,  and  wliich  would  appear  to  have  taken  place  at  a 
compuiatively  modem  date,  or  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  tbe 
Tertiary  lake-beds.  In  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Blaekfoot  are  found  a  set  of 
loose  sand  and  conglomerate  deposits,  wbicb  are  apparently  of  later 
date  than  tbe  period  of  basaltic  effusions,  and  which  were  tilted  by  forces 
Iving  to  the  westward^  the  beds  dip[)ing  toward  the  Blaekfoot  Range. 
Hence,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  these  deposits,  together  with  the 
Pliocene  shell-beds  in  the  same  quarter,  were  tilted  at  the  time  of  the 
disturbances  which  fohled  and  complicated  the  strata  in  the  belt  of  hills 
lying  between  the  Bhickfoot  and  Lyncoln  Valley,  and  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  affected  the  Blaekfoot  Mountains,  whose  elevation  is 
probably  referable  to  an  earlier  date,  or  late  Mesozoic  time. 

In  conclnsion,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  this  region,  its  grassy  hills  and  plains,  aitd  its  many  tracts  of 
arable  land  a<ljacent  to  the  numerous  little  streams  of  pure  water  which 
drain  the  region.  For  the  purposes  of  stock-growing  the  country  offers 
many  inducements.  Save  in  the  plains  bordering  the  Snake  River, 
where  excellent  crops  of  small  grain  and  vegetables  are  grown,  we  have 
not  the  aid  of  experiment  to  guide  to  positive  information  respecting 
the  agricultural  capability  of  the  tracts  of  fertile  valley-soil  everywhere 
found,  and  which  can  be  easily  irrigated.  But  even  in  the  high  basin, 
or  mountain  valley,  in  the  Caribou  district,  oats  and  the  hanlier  vege- 
tables are  grown.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  wood,  and  the  largest  forest 
tracts  are  generally  in  the  most  inaccessible  localities. 

That  portion  of  the  district  next  visited  comprises  ground  which  was 
partially  explored  by  the  expedition  of  1872.  Uence,  during  the  limited 
time  the  ]Tesent  party  spent  in  this  region,  it  was  principally  the  geolo- 
gist's aim  to  visit  those  quarters  which  had  not  previously  been  examined. 
This  region  embraces  all  that  portion  of  the  district  lying  in  the  great 
southern  bend  of  the  Snake  River,  extending  northward  to  the  northern 
boundary,  and  in  area  more  than  a  third  greater  than  the  previously 
noticed  region  lying  to  the  southwest.  The  whole  northern  portion  is 
occui)ie(l  by  the  plains  of  the  Snake  Basin,  which  in  the  west  and  north- 
west are  interrui)ted  by  a  cluster  of  low  voh^aiiic  cones,  surrounded  by 
sand  hills.  On  the  east  the  plains  rise  into  the  broad  ridge  which  slopes 
off  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Teton  Range,  and  which  merges  into 
the  low,  densely-wooded  water-shed  separating  the  Henry's  Fork  drain- 
age on  the  west  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  main  Snake  River  on  the 
east.  The  entire  extimt  of  the  plains  region,  including  the  before- 
ujentioned  low  water-shed,  is  immediately  underlaid  by  volcanic  rocks. 
A  vast  sheet  of  lava-basalt  is  si)read  over  the  extensive  lower  levels  of 
the  i)lain.  h\  the  sloping  upland  border  region  to  the  south,  these 
basaltic  rocks  are  succeeded  by  a  laminated  variety,  associated  with 
trachytic  material,  which  gently  rise  upon  the  flanks  of  the  highlands 
to  the  southward,  ])recisely  in  the  manner  observed  in  connection  with 
the  volcanics  in  the  southwestern  ])ortion  of  the  district.  Pierre's 
liasin,  which  lies  between  the  Teton  Range  and  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Snake  River  or  Pierre  Mountains,  forms  a«ort  of  estuary,  opening 
out  north  into  the  Snake  plaiUvS,  up  which  the  laminated  and  trachy- 
tic volcanics  extend — on  the  east  side  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Teton 
Pass,  and  on  the  west  side  about  half  the  disUince  toward  the  head  of 
the  basin.  Formerly,  doubtless,  the  entire  area  04'  this  basin  was 
floored  with  these  rocks;  but  to  day  they  are  only  observed  in  isolated 
])atches,  reclining  on  the  foot  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  while  in 
the  valley  they  are  covered  by  PostTertiaiy  deposits  of  water-worn 
gravel  and  bowlders  and  the  silted  washings  from  the  surrounding 
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b1o|)03.  To  the  norl  li  of  West  Teton  Creek,  however,  the  volcaninn  a 
Htitiitcciproiiuiientfeiitnre  in  both  the  Ltasiu  plain  ami  in  the  footoftlie 
inuiiiitHiiia.  They  are  here  seen  to  rise  up  on  the  Hiiiili  of  the  raiigvlo 
an  olevatioii  of  2,000  feet  above  the  basin,  formiug  a  wide,  btwsily- 
timbereil  foreland,  lying  i>etween  the  mnuntaias  uad  the  plain.  lo  Uhs 
border  region  the  streams  are  deeply  cufioneil. 

In  Pierre's  Bsisiii,  an  also  in  the  bottoms  along  Henry'a  Fork  aud  itt 
tribntitrii^,  Hcciiuuilations  of  water  worn  dril't  materials  are  prevult^ut, 
mainly  cousistiug  of  i)narlzite  bowlders,  with  more  rarely  litneNlonv, 
granitic,  and  volcanie  bowlders ;  the  three  fnrmor  varieties  derived  from 
leilges  in  the  Teton  Uangu  and  the  mountainn  to  the  south  and  *«*t. 
Tht'se  drift  materials  wer^i  al»o  oe-ctwiortally  ubservi'd  in  tlio  npltuiili, 
where  they  are  weathered  out  iu  the  slopes  i  mined  in  tcly  bordering  the 
euuoned  courses  of  ihu  strtainn;  eliowiii)<  their  ceneral  dtstributiuu  ov«t 
the  entire  area  of  the  volcauics,  us  well  ii|ion  the  ttloping  upland  ao  ia 
the  river-bol  toiiis.  Indeed,  on  soioe  of  the  high  crests  iu  the  northern 
part  of  the  Teton  Kange,  ijunrtxite  and  gueissuse  bowlders  are  spar-ely 
presentin  nit iialioiis  where  their  presence  cannot  be  accounted  for  sail* 
fHctoril>  witiiuiit.  the  intervention  of  glaciul  transporting  agenciea. 

AiDarchofe'jflifilii.vs'diiriition  from  Fort  llall  brought  I  he  party  to  lb* 
Teton  Moniitiiiiis,  nisir  tln'  northern  end  of  which,  on  the  west  side,  tUf 
first  ascent  whh  niiide.  This  riuige,  in  its  present  condition,  may  ht 
Ueseribod  as  a  giganlic  monoclinal  Hdge,  with  a  metamorphie  and 
granitic  nucleus  which  forms  a  lofty,  exceedingly  rugged,  jagged  cnwit, 
extending  in  a  north  and  south  direction  Ibree-fourtha  the  length  of  tlie 
range,  and  which  culmiuutea  in  Monnt  Uayden.  The  eastern  fac«  ia 
Buddeuly  broken  down  in  preoi^tons  walla  aud  ateep  Blo)»ea,  vhich  de- 
scend into  Jackson's  Ilasiii.  The  western  slope  tbronghont  it«  exleat  i* 
covereil  by  tlie  sedimriiliiries,  dijijiiiij*  to  thi)  wi'stw;ird  at  com par.it ively 
moderate  angle  of  inclination.  About  midway  between  West  Tptiiii 
C^iuon  and  the  noitlit'iri  terminnN  ot  the  range,  the  continuity  of  tbi:< 
seilinienlary  fon^hirii!  is  siiditenly  interrupted  by  a  rucged  spnr  of 
Aruh;euu  rocks,  thrown  olV  from  llie  main  n^nge  to  the  east,  and  whii'li 
sepiiraCes  the  seilitncntary  area  into  two  portions.  The  northwest  ter- 
mina.s  of  this  spur  ieai;lies  (piite  across  the  belt  of  lofty' summits  onily- 
ing  on  the  west  llie  ArciiiiMU  belt,  the  volcanic  ledges  lapping  «i»ou 
its  foot,  and  beuciith  which  the  scdimentaries  are  concealed.  The  strui;- 
tnral  features  of  the  ran^e,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  scdimentaries,  are 
comparatively  sim|ile.  To  the  north,  where  the  volcanics  rciich  hiK'i 
up  on  the  western  Hank,  in  one  of  the  catloned  sources  of  the  Noitli 
Fork  of  Pierre's  Kiver,  thi^*  lowest  ledges  in  nitu  consist  of  a  consider- 
able thickness  of  tli in  bedded  drab  limestone,  which  I  take  to  be  Quebec 
Above  this  occurs  <i  heavy  ledge  of  biitl  magnesian  limestone,  sbouiiig 
a  thickness  of  100  feet  or  more,  and  which  contains  obscure  ciorals  ru- 
sembling  Niagara  fiums.  Above  the  latter,  to  the  summit  of  the  high 
ridge  on  which  station  3'2  was  made,  occurs  a  thickness  of  1,500  feet  of 
Carboniferous  <le|iosit.s.  At  this  poiut  these  deposits  show  a  gentle  in- 
clination  northwesterly;  but  to  the  uortli,  at  the  base  of  the  sumo  uumut- 
ain,  the  northeasterly  dip  of  tlie^e  strata  iiulicates  a  synclinal  depres- 
sion at  this  point.  Beyond,  in  the  same  directiod,  and  uear  the  termimi* 
of  the  range,  the  strata  are  ateerdy  tilted  or  u|»turued,  with  sharp  west- 
erly dips,  as  though  the  result  of  tlie  upheaval  of  the  Arcbasan  ridge  wbicli 
lies  just  to  the  east.  From  such  observations  as  Mr,  St-  John  was  able 
to  make,  it  appetirs  that  the  seditnentaries  which  may  once  have  folded 
eontinuuusly  round  the  north  extremity  of  the  range,  were  extensively 
denuded  prior  to  the  cruptioti  of  the  volcanics,  which  overlap  alike  tbe 
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ssediineutary  outlying  deposits  and  the  Archrean  areas,  wherever  the 
latter  reach  the  western  and  northern  borders  of  the  range.  To  the  south 
of  the  above  mentioned  Archaean  spur,  the  same  series  of  sedimentaries 
recur,  and  which  extend  high  up  on  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the 
range,  sloping  thence  to  the  westward  in  the  direction  of  Pierre's  Basin. 
But  to  the  south  of  the  West  Teton  Creek  Canon,  a  series  of  deep  red 
arenaceous  shales  and  sandstones  are  superimposed  on  the  Carboniferous, 
the  capping  of  intensely  hard  siliceous  rock  or  quartzite  forming  an 
eftectual  protection  to  the  forelan<l,  which  here  sweeps  down  in  long, 
comparatively  regular  slopes  into  the  valley.  These  latter  deposits  hero 
show  a  thickness  of  300  to  500  feet.  On  the  lower  slopes  of  the  foreland, 
apparently  overlying  these  red-beds,  obscure  traces  of  drab  limestone,  not 
unlike  Jurassic  deposits  found  elsewhere  in  the  district,  occur.  Though 
no  fossils  were  observed  in  these  beds,  it  will  at  once  occur  to  you  that 
they  are  probably  Triassic.  These  re<l-bed8  form  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  magnificent  escarpments  thence  southward  nearly  to  Teton  Pass 
Creek,  where  they  have  been  denuded,  the  Carboniferous  beds  again  ap- 
pearing in  the  base  of  the  mountains.  In  pUssing  southward  along  the 
west  tiank  of  the  range,  the  inclination  of  the  sedimentaries  is  observed 
to  gradually  change  from  a  north  of  west  to  west  and  southwest  direc- 
tion. In  the  vicinity  of  Teton  Pass,  to  the  southwest,  are  evidences  of 
unusual  disturbance,  the  Carboniferous  beds  being  suddenly  upturned, 
forming  what  appears  to  be  a  short,  sharp  fold,  with  steep  easterly  dip 
and  more  gentle  westerly"  inclination.  The  pass  itself  is  eroded  out  of 
the  **  red-beds"  and  siliceous  upper  deposits  of  the  Carboniferous.  While 
ob^jcure  expos^ures  ot  brownish  gray  limestone  containing  a  small  ostrea- 
like  shells  and  soft  gray  sandstone  indicate  the  presence  of  the  Jurassic, 
and  probably  the  Cretaceous,  which  seem  to  occupy  a  synclinal  <lepres- 
sion  whose  axis  deviates  nore  to  the  east  of  south  from  the  prevalent 
strike  of  the  sedimentaries  in  the  Teton  Range,  and  in  this  respect  cor- 
responding intimately  with  the  folds  alterwiird  observed  in  the  mount- 
ains on  the  west  side  of  Pierre's-Basin. 

The  Teton  Range  terminates  rather  suddenly  in  lofty  peaks  sculptured 
out  of  the  sedimentaries,  to  the  south  and  southwest  of  which  a  much 
lower  but  very  broken  mountain  tract  extends  to  the  grand  canon  of  the 
Snake  River.  This  tract  is  crossed  by  broad  belts  of  •'  Red  Beds,"  drab 
and  bulf  beds,  corresponding  to  the  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and,  possibly. 
Cretaceous,  and  which  are  limited  in  the  distance  by  rugged  crests  com- 
posed of  gray  ledges,  which  may  prove  to  be  the  Carboniferous  basin 
bounding  the  Snake  River.  The  high  peaks  which  rise  immediately  to 
the  north  of  Teton  Pass- summit  are  made  up  of  Carboniferous  strata, 
dip|)ing  a  little  north  of  west  at  angles  of  10^  to  45^;  to  the  west,  how- 
ever, the  same  deposits  incline  at  much  steeper  angle,  as  noticeable  in  the 
acclivities  on  the  north  side  of  Teton  Pass  Creek.  These  ledges  sweep 
up  over  the  summit  of  the  range,  forming  lofty  ridges  which  break 
down  abruptly  on  the  east  in  a  succession  of  escarpments  and  steep  de- 
bris covered  slo[)es.  Bast  of  the  summit  of  Teton  Pass,  in  descending 
to  Jackson's  Basin,  the  granitic  nucleus  cannot  lie  far  beneath  the  bed 
of  the  canon,  since  the  short  northern  tributary  canons  have  brought 
down  much  granitic  debris;  but  below  this  still,  in  a  bulky  outlying 
ridge  at  the  debouchure  of  lilast  Pass  Creek,  the  Carboniferous  again  ap- 
pears, also  dipping  north  of  west  at  a  moderate  angle.  Farther  north, 
in  these  east  facing  sedimentary  escarpments,  where  the  wlwle  series  of 
Palleozoics  occurring  in  this  region  is  revealed  in  magnificent  exposures, 
a  fold  or  undulation  in  the  strata  is  observed  by  which  the  Carboniferous 
beds  are  carried  down  along  the  east  slope  to  a  level  far  below  the  lofty  sum  • 
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mitfl  whicli  the.  beds  crotrn  along  the  crest  of  the  range  ;  a  similar  fM 
would  exptniu  tbe  oecurreuce  of  cbo  low-ljing  exposures  in  tbe  debnach- 
lire  of  Knst  Piiss  CrM.<k,  ubovu  iiuticeil.  Ilenottb  tbe  Ketlimput'iiriee  at 
t.bU  |H>iut  tbfl  Arcbivju  roeks  am  exposcil,  anfl  wbich  dcsoi^ad  in  at»'p, 
rujrgi'il  slopeB  to  tbo  level  of  tbe  vallt-y.  To  tbe  north  still,  the  Arcb»aa 
iMioleua  rlwH  higher  anil  bigber.  ciirrying  np  with  it  tbe  setlinieiitariea, 
which  grjMbiiiU.v  disaiipear,  one  formation  slier  another,  nntil  onlr  Qne- 
bee  IB  soen,  loruiing  a  coi)iug  ot  dark  limestono  to  some  of  the  high  ridgM 
south  of  Uonnt  Uiiyiion,  and  where  they  are  finally  erowtloil  back,  ocoo- 
Ityiiig  snbonlinate  ridges  west  of  the  main  crest  Tbo  Pivst  fnce  of  tbo 
range  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Tetoua  to  ita  noitheni  extreiniry  sliotra 
only  the  Arohainn  roelis.  It  is  very  probalde  that  tbe  Redimemariea 
were  profoundly  fiuilted  idoug  the  eaut  side  of  the  range,  along  which 
side,  it  wontd  appear,  the  greatest  force  was  expeiidod  in  the  npheacil. 
But  toward  the  extrvmities  of  the  ra»ce,  where  the^o  fnrues  were  less 
violent,  tbe  sedimeutHriea  may  have  been  merely  crumpled  or  folded  in 
the  manner  appai-ent  in  the  sojtherii  extremity  of  the  riiiig^. 

Bubi«e<inent  erosion  has  gl^atly  changed  the  snrfane  contonr.  and  ob- 
scured niiiiiy  dt-tails,  bnt  the  general  features  tire  still  manifeHt.- 

A  brief  visit  to  the  Pierre  Mountains,  on  the  west  side  nf  PJerrfr's 
Rasin,  afforded  opportnniiy  for  tbe  study  of  the  strnotnnU  featnrexet 
the  eastern  half  of  the  range.  This  range  intersects  the  Teton  ii.u\ge 
at  a  sharp  angle,  its  general  direotiori  l>eing  northwest  auil  aoniheuBl, 
and  forming  an  exeeedingly  broken  moan tni nous  belt  between  Pierre'd 
Raein  and  the  Snake  Kiver.  In  its  geological  strncture  it  is  inti- 
mately related  to  the  Cariboo  Baugi!  on  the  opposite,  west,  side  of  the 
Snake  Hirer.  The  range  exhibits  a  series  of  folds,  who^e  axes  extend  iu 
»  genenil  direction  north we-it^rly  and  soatheasterly,  nud  iu  which  are 
exposed  typical  exhibitions  nf  tbe  Oarbouiferons,  TriuNsic,  and  .Tnrassic, 
aud  probably  the  Oretaeeons  formations.  Alony  thi'  ■  ji-itctii  Ii^-rder,  to- 
ward tlie  northern  extremity  of  the  ranee,  in  a  se'i"iii:i  tnm-li  wnupli- 
cated  and  broken  up  by  the  torces  which  folded  tbe  beds,  oocur  a  series 
of  gray  sandstones  and  shales  which  closely  resemble  dejiosiia  fuand  in 
tbe  Caribou  Itange,  wbich  have  been  referred  to  the  Cretaceous.  Tbesa 
beds  appear  in  low  ridges,  upon  which  lap  the  voloanics  in  long,  gentle 
ascents  from  the  canon-scored  plain  of  Pierre's  River  to  the  northeast 
and  north.  To  the  sonthwest  a  wide  beltof  Carbouiferona  is  mer,sboiv- 
iiig  the  entire  thickness  of  the  formation,  which  ia  made  up  of  lime- 
stones and  heavy  silioeons  deposits.  On  the  sonthwest  aide  of  tlie  anti- 
clinal iu  which  these  limestones « re  exposed,  a  heavy  series  of  deep  r«l 
gritty  shales  and  sandstoues,  roachinga  thickness  of  1.5(H)  feet  or  iuo;e, 
occur,  which  represent  the  Triassic.  Succeeding  the  latter,  occur  a  set 
of  beds  made  up  of  limestones  and  drab  indurated  calcareous  layers, 
with  Jurassic  fossils,  re|)resenting  a  thickness  of  a  thousand  feet  or 
more.  These  are  followed  by  a  series  of  heavy  deposits  of  hard  (sand- 
stones and  variegated  clays,  resting  upon  a  heavy  ledge  of  conglomerate 
near  the  base.  To  the  southwest,  occupying  tbe  intervening  l>elt  l.ving 
in  the  heart  of  the  range,  a  labyrinth  of  deep  cations  and  sharp  rid^s, 
similar  deposits  are  here  and  there  indicated,  bounded  in  the  distaucu 
by  tbe  more  uniform  and  even  loftier  inoi<ntaiu  wall  along  the  northeast 
nmrgiii  of  the  Snake  Valley,  which  appears  to  consist  of  Oarboniferous 
strata.  These  several  folds,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  determine,  are  pretty 
constant  for  long  distances.  Although  tbe  middle  part  of  tbe  range 
has  been  much  eroded,  so  as  to  cause  the  Carbuniferons  to  Hank  tbe 
mountains  between  Horse  Creek  and  tbe  head  of  Pierre's  Basin,  the 
outer  belt  of  Cretaceous  near  tbe  uorthern  cud  of  tbe  range  probably 
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belongs  to  the  same  fold  which  lies  just  to  the  southwest  of  Teton  Pass ; 
while  the  inner  folds  above  alluded  to  correspond  to  those  observed  in 
the  southeastern  half  of  the  range  to  the  southwest  of  Teton  Pass.  The 
condition  of  the  sediraentaries  in  the  interval  embraced  to-day  in  Pierre's 
Basin,  of  course  remains  conjectural,  these  rocks  being  hidden  from  ob- 
servation beneath  the  volcanic  sheet  which  at  a  later  date  flooded  the 
valley.  From  the  relative  age  of  the  folding  of  the  strata  which  make  up 
this  range,  compared  with  other  neighboring  ranges,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  date  of  its  upheaval  is  referable  to  a  time  antecedent  to  that  dur- 
ing which  the  disturbances  took  place  which  resulted  in  the  folding  of 
the  Caribou  liange,  and  probably  subsequent  to  the  upheaval  of  the  Teton 
Kange.  This  latter  forms  a  unique  as  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  ranges 
in  the  West.  In  many  particulars  it  bears  a  more  striking  resemblance 
to  the  Wind  River  Mcmntains  than  it  does  to  the  low  but  much  more 
complicated  ranges  which  it  dominates. 

That  which  forcibly  strikes  the  observer  on  entering  Jackson's  Basin, 
which  lies  at  the  east  base  of  the  Teton  liange,  is  the  vast  accumulation 
of  drift  materials  with  which  the  valley  is  filled.  Along  the  west  side 
of  the  basin  extensive  morainic  accumulations  in  irregular,  wooded  ridges, 
outlying  the  debouchures  of  the  canons  which  penetrate  the  range;  while 
the  stream  itsell,  in  various  stages,  has  fashioned  these  materials  into 
beautiful  terrace  formations.  Scarcely  anything  could  offer  greater  con- 
trast than  that  presented  by  the  mountain  environments* of  this  basin. 
Tl  e  Teton  liange  forms  a  rugged,  aln^ost  preciiutous  barrier  on  the  west, 
which  rises  4,0U0  to  7,000  feet  above  the  valley.  To  the  east  the  country 
rises  in  gentle,  wooded  ascents,  culminating  in  clusters  of  low  mountain 
elevations  which  are  connected  by  high  mountain  plateaus  with  the  con- 
tinental water  shed.  To  the  southeast  of  the  Teton  range,  and  running 
lip  into  the  angle  formed  b3"  the  confluence  of  the  Snake  and  Grosventro 
Itivers,  lies  a  rather  lofty  and  very  rugged  range  of  mountains  which 
<KM*upies  a  considerable  area  between  the  Gros ventre  and  the  headwaters 
of  Green  River,  and  which  forms  a  sort  of  transverse  belt  connecting  the 
Teton  Range  with  the  Wind  River  Mountains  to  the  east.  This  range 
is  known  as  the  Grosventre  or  Wyoming  Mountains.  The  geologist's 
examinations  were  confined  to  the  western  portion  of  the  range.  Here 
he  meets  with  an  Archavan  (gneissic)  nucleus,  which  in  places  penetrates 
through  the  heavy. mantle  of  sedimentaries  in  sharp  peaks  which  but 
for  the  [)resence  of  the  colossal  Tetons  would  elicit  admiration  for  their 
real  grandeur  and  perfect  mountain  contour.  In  many  respects  the 
range  presents  marked  resemblance  to  the  Teton  Range,  and  probably 
its  relationship  to  the  Wind  River  Mountains  is  even  more  intimate. 
The  sedimentaries  have  been  uplifted  bodily  upon  portions  of  the  range, 
though  they  exhibit  evidences  of  great  disturbance  and  of  the  unequal 
<listribution  of  the  elevatory  forces,  which  have  in  places  sharply  folded 
the  strata.  One  of  these  Arclnean  peaks  sends  down  a  sharp  spur  to  the 
westward,  which  terminates  rat  her  abruptly  in  the  valley  at  a  point  about 
opposite  the  Lower  Grosventre  bnttes.  Between  the  latter  and  the 
foot  of  the  spur,  a  little  stream  has  excavated  a  widish  valley,  in  the 
west  side  of  which,  in  a  line  of  blufl's,  dark  weathered  ledges  appear, 
gently  dipping  westerly,  and  which  are  probably  Quebec.  In  the  north- 
ern butte,  Professor  Bradley  mentions  having  observed  volcanic  ledges 
("  pori)hyriiic  breccias,^  )  and  to  the  south  limestones  in  horizontal  posi- 
tion, which  are  referred  to  the  Carboniferous.  The  volcanic  capping 
gradually  rises  to  the  southeast,  and  Anally  disappears.  A  similar  rem- 
nant occurs  on  Elkhorn  Creek,  near  the  edge  of  the  basin,  where  it  rests 
upon  Tertiary  deposits.    To  the  north  of  the  above-mentioned  spur,  ia 
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the  foot  of  the  foreland,  outcrop  letlges  of  thiii-beOded  drab  limivtotip, 
dipt'iDg:  uortlj westerly,  wliicli  are  uiidistingiiisliable  from  llit?  Quebec 
limi'stones  occurring  in  the  Teton  Ran^c.  A^cendin;;  tbii*  forclaiiil,  i 
ward,  tlio  saina  liinestouoH  are  exposed  at  fretjiieul  intervals,  showing 
the  eaine  dip,  and  in  places  overlaid  by  reiiiimntti  of  tbe  buff  ma^emi) 
limesronfi  ri'ferred  to  the  Niagara.  Thene  deposits  finally  irire  way  to 
densely  wooded  debris  slopes,  which  reach  up  to  tbe  Archa^iiU  peak' of 
station  44,  like  gigantic  iriuraines.  From  this  point  an (■xcellent  n[)|>or- 
tuuity  is  had  for  ihe  study  of  the  rugged  iUid  almost  iuncceasiblR  mnaoi' 
aiu  liightands  which  make  up  tlie  brond  northern  ttuiniDit  of  tbe  tirw- 
ventre  liaugf.  It  is  a  region  of  lofty  ridgen  and  profound  ampfaitheatera, 
whose  preeipitoiis  wall.-*  exhibit  ihe  complete  M-dimentiiry  series  frooi 
quartzites  to  tlie  Carbuuiferoua,  and  off  To  the  east  ht'svy  deposiiUi  of  ibe 
Triatisic  *' red  beds"  cap  high  ridges.  The  region  strongly  recalls  tli« 
TetoD  Kange,  but  the  sedimeutaties  are  much  more  di»tui't>od,  and,  an  a 
conse<]ueuce,  tliia  highland  is  mom  uneven  than  that  along  the  vent 
summit  of  the  latter  range.  A  few  miles  to  the  northward,  Ihe  foreUml 
which  rises  into  statiou  4(i  from  the  deboachuru  of  the  Grttsvcntre,  <>i- 
liibits  the  Garbonireroua  dipping  northerly,  and  which  estendo  to  tbe 
summit  of  this  lofty  peak.  The»e  beils  pass  heiieath  the  Triattsiu,  wliicb 
appears  in  lino  of  verinillion  blutt^a  along  the  north  side  of  Grasventra 
Canon,  beyond  which  the  hilU  gradually  ri^  into  a  high  conical  peak 
which  forms  the  cubninuting  point  of  the  highlands  between  the  (irtw- 
ventre  and  Buffalo  Fork,  and  which  is  known  iw  Mount  Leidy,  0*'er- 
lyiug  IhcTHassic  red  beds,  a  broad  belt  »howa  light  drnb  de|nHtiu 
which  also  dip  northerly,  and  which  hold  the  positiou  and  have  the  up- 
j)e8rHiice  of  tbe  Jurosaifl,  though  uo  fbssifa  vera  observed  in  tliu  Umv 
btones,  which  in  part  nialce  up  these  latter  deposits,  by  which  tlieir  ajti* 
could  be  determined.  The  space  intervening  between  the  latter  de)K>B- 
its  and  Mount  Leid.>  in  more  broken,  and  ajipareutly  consists  of  an  ei- 
tensive  accnmulation  of  softer  de|iosits.  The  lower  portion  of  thene  are 
found  to  consist  of  light  and  yellowish  soft  »audstoue»  iLudchiyi),  cap|Mil 
by  light-brownish  beds,  which  are  finely  displayed  iu  Mount  Leidv, 
whose  steep  slopes  the  elements  have  beautiliilly  scnlptuied  In  tlm 
uortheru  foot  of  Monut  Leiily,  the  lower  or  uiiddle  betls  of  this  series 
exhibit  au  exposure  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet  in  cauoii-bluff^^  of  hlk- 
honi  Creek,  in  the  base  of  which  a  thin  bed  of  rotten  lignite  was  foanU. 
He  failed  to  detect  any  traces  of  orfjanic  remains  iu  these  beds,  and  am, 
i[i  cousetiuence,  unable  to  refer  tlieni  to  their  jilace  in  geological  time, 
though  1  believe  they  belong  to  the  Tertiary.  The  noriberly  inclination 
of  these  beds  at  a  gentle  angle  continues  across  the  low  upland  to  the 
BiiHiilo  Fork,  and  in  Itie  hills  which  rise  on  the  north  of  this  stream  simi- 
lar beds  of  clays  and  butt'  sandstone  outcroi*,  where  they  attain  eleva- 
tion of  above  12,(100  I'eet  above  the  valley.  Thi-se  hills  are  capi>ed  by 
bed  of  partially  cemented  bowIderS  and  pebbles,  the  degradation  iif 
which  has  strewn  the  slopes  with  drift  debrin.  Tbe  above  mentioned 
Tertiary  deposits  were  met  in  the  gradually-ascending  upland  to  the 
east  as  high  up  as  the  debouchure  of  the  Buffalo  Fork,  though  thej 
were  not  observed  to  extend  up  on  the  mountain  sides  in  this  <juarter. 
From  the  Buffalo  Fork  the  route  led  up  Black  Kock  Creek,  thmugli 
the  To-OKO-tu  X'ass,  across  tho  continental  divide  into  tlie  Wind  Kiver 
Valley.  Just  wiihin  the  western  entrance  to  the  pass,  on  the  mirth 
side,  a  group  of  high  mountains  occupies  the  interval  between  Black 
liock  Creek  and  Buffalo  Fork,  of  which  Buffalo  Fork  Peak  forms  the 
culmination.  The  bases  of  these  mountiiins,  together  with  the  coire- 
spouding  heights  on  the  opposite  side  of  Buffalo  Fork,  and  which  together 
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form  the  gateway  to  the  upper  mountain  valley  of  this  stream,  are  com- 
l)Ose(l  of  Archneau  (gneissose)  rocks,  which  constitute  a  thousand  or  more 
feet  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  canon -walls.  Upon  these  rests  a  thickness 
of  one  hundred  feet  or  more  of  quartzite,  and  upon  the  latter  a  heavy  ledge 
of  the  lower  Quebec  limestoneoccurs,  forming  the  summit  of  Buttalo  Fork 
Peak.  This  mountain  is  connected  with  tlie  lower  peak,  station  49,  to 
the  southwest,  by  a  long  spur,  in  which  this  limestone  forms  the  coping 
and  dips  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  overlaid  by  the  thin-bedded  ui)per 
ledge,  with  a  considerable  thickness  of  intervening  clays  and  indurated 
fine-grit  layers,  iu  all  of  which  Trilobites  and  other  Silurian  fossils  were 
found.  These  beds  are  in  turn  overlaid,  without  apparent  unconfor- 
mabiiity,  by  several  hundred  feet  of  Carboniferous,  which  latter  crowns 
the  summit  of  station  49.  The  southern  slopes  of  these  mountains 
steeply  descend  over  heavy  ledges  of  limestone  and  grayish  buff  and 
reddish  hard  sandstone  into  the  valley  of  Black  Ilock  Creek,  where  the 
deep  red  sandy  shales  and  sandstone  of  the  Triassic  outcrop,  and  the 
)>resence  of  which  in  the  adjacent  slopes  is  plainly  hinted  by  the  rank  her- 
baceous vegetation  its  soil  supports.  The  same  dei)osits  are  also  seen  to 
the  east  or  southeast,  reclining  on  the  southeasterly  declivities  of  these 
mountains,  in  the  gap  which  separates  them  from  the  volcanic  escarp- 
ments of  the  main  watershed.  This  group  of  mountains  appears  to  owe 
its  origin  to  a  local  bulging  of  the  crest,  since  to  the  north  th*»  seilimen- 
taries  which  it  bears  on  its  crest  are  seen  to  dip  ott*  in  that  direction,  as 
they  do  in  the  opposite  direction  on  their  western  and  southern  Hanks, 
overlooking  the  lower  valley  of  the  Buffalo  Fork  and  the  upper  course 
of  Black  Rock  Creek  in  the  approach  to  Toowo-tu  Pass.  The  latter 
valley,  like  the  Teton  Pass,  (and  for  that  matter,  so  many  of  the  passes 
in  the  mountains  of  this  region,)  is  excavated  in  the  Triassic  red-beds. 
To  the  southwest  of  the  Black  Rock  indications  of  the  presence  of  the 
Jurassic  are  obscurely  revealed  here  and  there,  but  soon  concealed  iu 
the  long,  wooded  slopes,  which  are  continuous  with  the  Tertiary  ridges 
of  the  Mount  Leidy  region. 

In  the  valley  of  Black  Rock  Creek  are  encountered  heavy  masses  ot 
volcanics  consisting  largely  of  a  sort  of  conglomerate  breccia.  These 
continue  to  the  summit  of  To-owotu  Pass,  where  they  are  seen  in  inti- 
mate assr)ciation  with  some  of  the  most  remarkable  volcanic  accumula- 
tions. The  latter  rise  into  lofty  horizontally-bedded  mountains  whose 
sides  are  sculptured  in  colossal  architectural  forms,  and  which  form  a 
grand  portal  to  the  pass  across  the  ccmtinental  divide.  The  heights 
command  Jackson's  Valley  and  the  Teton  to  the  westward,  while  to  the 
eastward  lies  the  low  country  of  the  Wind  River  Valley,  diversified  by 
the  peculiar  variegated  formations  which  occupy  a  great  basin  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  continuation  of  the  volcanic  cliffs.  These  latter 
offer  on  close  examination  the  most  varied  appearance,  being  made  up 
of  volcanic  ash,  sands,  breccias,  and  conglomerate,  which  are  j)artly  of 
aqueous  origin,  as  shown  by  their  bediled  condition.  These  strata  are 
])ractically  horizontal,  although  they  incline  slightly  in  various  direc- 
tions, but  appear  not  to  have  been  affect«»d  by  disturbances  such  as  ele- 
vated the  Buffalo  Fork  Mountains,  and  hence  the  more  recent  date  of 
their  formation  is  inferred. 

To  the  east,  north,  and  northwest,  these  deposits  are  spread  over  an 
immense  area  of  elevated  mountain  country,  themselves  constituting 
some  of  the  highest  elevations  in  the  region.  Their  debris  eff'ectually 
conceals  the  older  rocks  in  the  To-owo-tu,Pass,  to  the  south  of  which 
the  same  great  escarpments  are  continued  for  a  short  distance,  when 
they  give  way  to  lower  levels  of  long,  wooded  mountain  summits.    Iu 
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tlie  latter  iipiienr  heavy  exposnres  of  <)ai-k,  compact,  and  acnrincMiit 
lavas,  witli  tiacbytiu  domes.  Tliese  exteiui  alotiji  the  Huinrnit  of  Ibe 
watM'Shed  several  niilps  in  a  southerly  dirvctioii,  ami  may  reach  to  the 
uear  vicinity  of  Uoiou  Pass. 

l)esc«ndii)f;  into  the  Wind  River  Valley,  afewmilBsbuIow  tlip  xntDBiit 
of  the  pasB,  the  bins'  banks  along  the  stn'nin  nhow  a  hundred  feet  or  m 
of  creaiti-culored  aud  buff  aaiidstuiie  and  gritty  clayn.  These  de|io>nta  ' 
gradually  increase  in  verltcnl  expomire  as  we  detttM^iid  the  viillt-y,  lli« 
birds  gently  iiicliniiigiii  theaitmedirectioD,  or  tionilieastorly.  AtaiKiiiit 
where  the  streHui  openH  ont  into  tbo  intervale  li ordered  valley  tbetw  lieiN 
are  seen  to  be  overlaid  by  a  series  of  variegciled,  red,  t^reeninb,  and  biiS 
or  aah  colored  daj  »,  atiil  indaitited  areiiaceous  bedti,  which  make  ii|)  a 
thickncesol  ecveral  limidted  foet  iii  a  ralher  biyh  plateau  op  urrace 
outlyinR  the  high  voleauie  lidgea  whieli  hem  tlie  battin  on  (be  norlb. 
Tbene  deposits  enntinne  down  the  valley  several  miles  farther,  lorn 
bed»  coining  to  view  its  we  descend.  Above  De  Noir  Creek,  in  a  Ii>« 
bluff  iiu  the  noilh  side  ol  Wind  Kiver.  «  thin  »eain  ot  ligiiilu  orcnrs  in 
eoiioeclion  wilh  IilniKh-diab  and  ehdcolute-eolored  elttys  and  rusty,  wtlt 
KHudstone.  In  the  ueiftblioihtiod  of  Warm  "Water  (.'leek  ne  IirsI  met  Ilie 
older  St  diroenlimes,  nhicb  appear  in  a  mass  ot  redd  i,-li  iind  ln;lit  t^ilonil 
BiindtitoneB  reelining  on  the  loot  of  the  Wind  Kiver  ^!i)iiTil;iin>,  dipping 
20°  to  3«o  nortlieBBleily,  Tlio  sandstones  wre  midcilind  by  . filler  for 
niatioDH,  which  tiks  bmcct'ssively  higher  ami  higher  ujiou  the  uoitbeiisi- 
ern  face  of  tlio  ranee. 

In  the  samv  neighbcirhood,  on  the  northenst  Ride  of  (be  river,  n  serin 
of  beautifully  exiiOBcd  de]JOtutit,  cousiutiiig  of  varicjfuteil,  Itglit-nnl,  and 
lirab  clays,  Had  baiidB  of  ferrttgtuonB  {Xiodntone,  capped  1)3-  yellu«iab 
sandstone,  apfwar,  and  which  sei'm  to  nnilerlio  conTormably  Ibe  bi-fon- 
mentioned  hoiizontiil  dei>i'sits.  These  varteijaled  bi.'Os  continne  thein'c 
far  down  the  valley;  but  above  Crow  Heart  Biitle  they  are  crowded  in- 
land, the  teriaces  whieh  bound  the  streiini  sliowiiijf  buff  sandstones,  ami 
whieli,  toKelluT  with  hrowni.sli  clays,  make  np  the  rock  exposed  in  tlje 
above-named  lintte.  In  the  viciidty  of  the  eonthience  of  North  I'oit 
tlic  variegated  beds  exhibit;  tlieir  givatest  devi-lopineiit,  tis  sliowii  at 
any  one  point  observed.  Here  Ihey  are  seen  to  rest  upon  brown  cUiys, 
recalling  the  clays  interbedded  with  the  sandstones  in  Crow  Ueart 
Butte,  and  all  of  which  rest  uneonformiibly  u)ion  the  more  steeply- 
inclined  Jurassic  limestone  and  Triassic  sandstone,  which  here  form  3 
wide  belt  of  exposures  in  the  foot  of  the  nnjuntain.  The  variegated 
beds  are  also  slightly  iiielineil  northeasterly. 

Below  Bull  (Jieek  we  soon  enter  a  region  where  the  Mesozoica  extend 
several  miles  out  into  the  plains,  whicii  hero  intervene  bi'tween  the  river 
and  the  foot  of  the  mountains;  a  section  where  they  exhibit  much  dis- 
placement, which  contrasts  wilh  the  grand  simplicity  which  unifurtuiy 
characterizes  the  posirion  of  the  Mesozoic  and  Taleoz'^ic  formations  in 
tiie  great  fonlami  slopes  of  the  range  between  the  Warm  Water  aud 
Little  Wind  liivers. 

Thence,  on  their  return,  the  party  passed  through  Mr.  Chittenden's 
district,  which  was  visited  by  Dr.  Kndlich. 

The  necessity  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  various  geological  for- 
mations in  the  tiehl,  and  a  review  by  a  practical  paleontologist  of  tlie 
various  districts  that  have  from  year  to  year  been  surveye<I  by  the  dif- 
ferent geologists  of  this  and  other  surveys,  baa  been  long  felt.  Such  a 
work,  indeed,  was  imperatively  necessary  before  a  consistent  and  com- 
prebensive  classification  of  the  forinatious  coidd  be  established.    Tliia 
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duty  was  assigned  to  Dr.  0.  A,  White,  the  palaeontologist  of  this  Survey, 
and  he  took  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  season  and  continued 
bis  labors  until  its  close.  The  special  duty  with  wliich  he  was  charged 
was  to  pursue  such  lines  of  travel  as  would  enable  him  to  make  critical 
examination  of  the  geological  formations  in  succession  as  they  are  exposed 
to  view  on  both  sides  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  chain,  and  also  on  both 
sides  of  the  Uintah  chain  ;  to  collect  and  study  the  fossils  of  these  forma- 
tions in  such  detail  as  to  settle,  as  far  as  possible,  the  questions  of  the 
natural  and  proper  .vertical  limits  of  the  formations,  their  geographical 
range,  their  correlation  with  each  other,  and  to  define  the  paleontologi- 
cal  characteristics  of  each. 

He  has  pursued  his  researches  with  such  success  during  the  past  sea- 
son as  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  continuing  this  class  of  investi- 
gations by  various  lines  of  travel  across  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
great  Eocky  Mountain  region,  especially  those  portions  of  it  that  have 
been  surveyed,  as  well  as  those  in  which  surveys  are  in  progress. 

Among  other  important  results,  he  has  shown  the  identity  of  the  lig- 
nitic  series  of  strata  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  in  Colorado  with  the 
Fort  Union  group  of  the  Upper  Missouri  River,  and  also  its  identity 
with  the  great  Laramie  group  of  the  Green  Eiver  Basin  and  other 
))ortions  of  the  region  west  of  the  Eobky  Mountains.  He  also  finds 
the  planes  of  demarkation  between  any  of  the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic 
groups,  from  the  Dakota  to  the  Bridger  inclusive,  to  be  either  very  ob- 
scure or  indefinable;  showing  that  wliatever  catastrophal  or  secular 
changes  took  place  elsewhere  during  all  that  time,  sedimentation  was 
probably  continuous  in  what  is  now  that  part  of  the  continent  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  of  the  epochs  just  named.  Other  results  and  further 
details  of  the  season's  work  will  appear  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  general  course  of  travel  pursued  by  Dr.  White  during  the  season 
was  as  follows,  not  including  the  numerous  detours,  meanderings,  and 
side  trips  which  the  work  necessitated  :  Outtittingat  Cheyenne,  he  jour- 
neyed southward,  traversing  in  various  directions  a  portion  of  the  gieat 
plains  which  lie  immediately  adjacent  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains  in  Colorado.  The  most  easterly  point  thus  reached  was  s(uue 
sixty  miles  east  of  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  the  most  southerly 
point  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Denver.  Eeturning  to  Denver  to 
renew  his  outfit,  he  crossed  the  Eocky  Mountains  by  way  of  Boulder 
Pass,  through  Middle  Park.  After  making  certain  comparative  exam- 
inations of  the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  formations  iu  Middle  Park  he 
proceeded  westward  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yampa  Eiver,  following 
that  stream  down  to  the  western  foot-hills  of  the  Park  Eange  of  mount- 
ains. 

Here  resuming  his  comparative  examinations  of  the  Mesozoic  and 
Cenozoic  strata,  he  passed  down  the  valley  of  the  Yampa  as  far  as  Yampa 
Mountain,  one  of  those  peculiar  and  remarkable  up-thrustsof  Paleozoic 
rocks  through  Mesozoic  strata.  In  all  this  area,  as  well  as  that  between 
the  Yampa  and  White  Eivers,  the  Laramie  group  reaches  a  very  great 
and  characteristic  development,  and  it  received  carelul  investigation, 
yielding  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  reason's  work. 
Crossing  the  ground  between  the  two  rivers  named  to  White  Eiverlndian 
agency,  thence  down  White  Eiver  Valley  about  one  hundred  miles; 
thence  to  Green  Eiver,  crossing  it  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Uintah 
Mountains,  making  many  deiours  on  the  way,  he  reviewed  the  geology 
of  the  region  which  he  had  surveyed  during  the  previous  season.  This 
review  brought  out  not  only  the  important  paleontological  facts  before 
referred  to,  but  it  also  added  materially  to  the  elucidation  of  the  geological 
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structure  of  tbe  rcj^ion  which  lirs  between  the  enstern  end  of  the  C 
Mountain  Khd^  on  tite  wettt  hiiiI  the  P;irk  Bniige  on  l\w  vhvlU 

Beyunil  Green  Kiver  he  purKuiHl  his  trareU  westward,  statl.vin;;  tie 
Mesozoic  and  Ceiinzoic  strata  that  flunk  the  Uintah  Range  upon  its  soaib 
Ride,  and  making  cumpurisous  of  both  their  lilholugieiil  and  paleoDta> 
logical  charavtemtii^s. 

in  Ibis  way  lie  traversod  the  whnlei  length  of  the  Uintah  Its* nge,  cross- 
ing at  itHjuuctiuu  with  the  WaBatiOi  Itniige  over  into  thii  valley  ot  llnnit 
Kivit  Lake.  BefimfHiug  the  Wagatub  t<)  the  north  side  of  the  Uiiitab 
Kango  be  cont.iitned  hi»  exaininationa  nT  the  Uretiiceoii^t  and  Tertiaty 
HTrata  iuto  and  entirely  umtss  Uie  greiit  Grei'n  Kiver  Uaain.  leaviiiK  the 
field  at  tfae  close  of  the  eseaiioii  at  KawJius  Station,  on  tbe  Uuiou  I'ueific 
Itailroad. 

A  general  statement  of  the  resnlta  of  the  fieasou'it  work  has  been 
given  in  a  prcTJous  |inr»gni))b,  bnt  tbe  lolluwing  additional  Niiiuniar; 
will  make  tbe  statement  Kouiewhat  cleiirer,  being  made  after  the  ro»i« 
of  the  Beafton'a  travel  has  been  indii-ated.  The  foniiatiuun  of  UXtr 
Mesozoic  and  earlier  Oenozoic  agca,  especially  thoae  to  wliiuh  U^.Wbit^ 
in  former  pnhlicationn,  ban  applied  the  provi«ioual  dcHignntion  of  "Pp«- 
Cretaceous," Imve  received  paitif ulai-  aitenlion.  The  pxteiisivo explnn- 
tions  of  Dr.  Haydeii  iu  i'oimep'jeiir*,  and  the  paleontologic-al  investi- 
^attonx  of  the  late  Mr.  Meek,  pointed  strongly  to  the  eqtiivtdeuey  ot  th* 
Fort  Union  beds  of  the  Upjwr  Misaoiiri  Kiver  with  the  ligiritJu  fonDation 
an  it  exixtn  along  tbe  base  of  tbe  Koirky  Mountainit  iti  Colorado,  imil 
aUo  to  the  equivalemy  of  the  latter  with  tbe  Bitter  Creek  fiei-ie«  wM 
of  the  Roeky  ftlountaius.  The  in  vent  igat  ions  of  thia  year  have  fully 
Bontlrmed  these  views  by  the  discovery  not  merely  of  one  «r  two  doubt' 
fut  siH>eies  common  to  the  strata  ol  eaiib  of  tliese  regioni*,  tint  bynn 
identical  mollUMsan  faniia  ranging  tlii-otigh  the  whole  series  iti  eaeh  of 
the  legions  named. 

This  shows  that  the  strata  just  referred  to  all  belong  to  oho  well- 
marked  perio<)  of  geological  lime,  to  tbe  strata  of  whieh  Mr,  King  lias 
applied  the  name  of  "Laramie  gronp,"  (I'oiiit  of  lioeks  group  lit 
Powell.)  Hia  investigations  al»o  show  that  the  Htrata,  which  iii  former 
reports  by  himself  and  Professor  Powell  have  been  refeire<l  to  the  base 
of  the  Wasatch  group,  also  belong  to  the  Laramie  group,  and  uutto 
the  Wasatch,  lie  has  readied  this  later  conclusion  not  merely  bet^mse 
there  is*  a  similarity  of  type  iu  tbe  fossils  obtained  from  the  various  strata 
of  the  Laramie  gvou|)  with  those  that  were  before  in  question,  but  by 
the  8|>e«i(ic  identity  of  many  fossils  that  range  from  the  base  of  the 
Larande  group  up  into  and  through  the  strata  that  were  formerly  re 
ferred  to  the  base  of  the  Wasjitch.  Fnrthermore,  some  of  these  8i>ecii'8 
are  found  iu  the  Laramie  strata  on  both  sides  of  the  Roeky  Monnuins. 
Thus  tbe  vertical  range  of  some  of  these  sjvecies  is  no  less  than  tbree 
thousand  feet,  and  their  'iresent  kuowu  geographical  r^nge  wore  thau  n 
thonsand  miles. 

Besides  tbe  recognition  of  the  unity  of  the  widely-distributed  Diem- 
bers  of  the  formation  of  tbis  great  geological  period,  bounded  by  tbose 
of  undoubted  Cretaceous  age  below  and  those  of  equally  undoubted 
Tertiary  age  above,  his  further  observations  have  left  comparatively  little 
donbt  tliat  the ''Luke  Beds" of  Dr.  Uayden,as  seen  iu  Middle  Park, 
tbe  "Brown'sPark  group"  of  Professor  Powell,  and  the"  Uiutah  group" 
of  Mr.  King,  all  belong  to  one  and  the  same  e^KKb,  later  than  and 
distinctly  sejiarte  from  the  Bridger  group. 

In  tlixt  portion  of  the  region  which  lies  adjacent  to  the  soathem  base 
of  the  Uiutnb  Mountain  liange,  and  whicb  is  traversed  by  Lake  Fork 
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and  the  Da  Ghesne  Biver,  not  only  the  Uintah  group,  but  both  the 
Green  Eiver  and  Brid^er  groups  also,  are  well  developed,  each  possess- 
ing all  its  peculiar  and  usual  characteristics  as  seen  at  the  typical  local- 
ities in  the  great  Oreen  Biver  Basin,  north  of  the  Unitah  Mountains. 
This,  added  to  the  known  existence  of  Bridger  strata  in  White  Biver 
Valley,  and  the  extensive  area  occupied  by  the  Green  Biver  group  be- 
tween White  and  Grand  Bivers,  has  added  very  largely  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  southward  extension  of  those  formations. 

In  all  the  comparative  examinations  of  the  formations  or  groups  of 
strata  that  have  just  been  indicated,  he  has  paid  especial  attention  to 
their  boundaries,or  planes  of  demarkation,  crossig  and  recrossiug  them 
wherever  opportunity  offered,  noting  carefully  every  change  of  both 
lithological  and  paleontological  characters.  While  he  has  been  able  to 
recognize  with  satisfactory  clearness  the  three  principal  groups  of  Cre- 
taceous strata,  namely,  the  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  Fox  Hills,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Biocky  and  Uintah  Mountains,  respectively,  they  evidently 
constitute  an  unbroken  series,  so  far  as  their  origin  by  continuous  sedi- 
mentation is  concernetl.  While  each  of  the  groups  possesses  its  own 
peculiar  paleontological  characteristics,  it  is  also  true  that  certain  spe- 
cies pass  beyond  the  recognized  boundaries  of  each  within  the  series. 

The  stratigraphical  plane  of  demarkation  between  the  Fox  Hills,  the 
upperrhost  of  the  undoubted  Cretaceous  groups,  and  the  Laramie  group, 
the  so-called  Post  Cretaceous,  is  equally  obscure ;  but  the  two  groups  are 
paleontologically  very  distinct,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  of  marine  origin, 
while  the  latter, so  far  as  is  noW  known, contains  only  brackish- water  and 
fresh-water  invertebrate  forms.  He  re|M>rts  a  similar  obscurity,  or  ab^- 
sence  of  a  stratigraphical  plane  of  demarkation,  between  the  Laramie 
and  Wasatch  groups,  although  it  is  there  that  the  final  change  from 
brackish  to  entirely  fresh  water  took  place  over  that  great  region.  Fur- 
thermore, he  tinds  that  while  the  three  principal  groups  of  the  fresh- 
water Tertiary  series  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  namely,  the  Wasatch, 
Green  Biver,  and  Bridger  groups,  have  each  peculiar  characteristics, 
and  are  recognizable  with  satisfactory  distinctness  as  general  divisions, 
they  really  constitute*  a  continuous  series  of  strata,  not  separated  by 
sharply  defined  planes  t>f  demarkation,  either  stratigraphical  or  paleon- 
tological.  . 

During  the  progress  of  the  field-work,  as  above  indicated,  large  and 
very  valuable  collections  of  fossils  have  been  made,  all  of  which  will 
constitute  standards  of  reference  in  the  future  progress  of  the  work, 
and  quite  a  large  number  of  the  species  are  new  to  science.  These  are 
now  being  investigated,  and  will  be  published  in  the  usual  paleontological 
reports  of  the  survey. 

Messrs.  8.  H.  Scudder,  of  Cambridge,  and  F.  C.  Bowditch,  of  Boston 
spent  two  mouths  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  in  explorations  for 
fossil  insects,  and  in  C4)llecting  recent  Coleoptera  and  Orthoptera,  espe- 
cially in  tlie  higher  regions.  They  made  large  collections  of  recent 
insects  at  different  points  along  the  railways  from  Pueblo  to  Cheyenne 
and  from  Cheyenne  to  Salt  Lake,  as  well  as  at  Lakin,  Kans.,  Garland, 
and  Georgetown,  Colo.,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  South  Park  and  sur- 
rounding region. 

For  want  of  time,  they  were  obliged  to  forego  an  anticipated  trip  to 
White  Biver,  to  explore  the  beds  of  fossil  insects  known  to  exist  there. 
Ten  days  were  spent  at  Green  Biver  and  vicinity  in  examining  the  Ter- 
tiary strata  for  fossil  insects,  with  but  poor  results;  the  Tertiary  beds  of 
the  South  Park  yielded  but  a  single  determinable  insect,  but  near  Flo- 
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riMiHTit  tlje  Tertinry  basin,  dpscribpd  by  Mr.  Peale  in  one  of  tbe  annual 
TeportH  of  the  nurvey,  was  toiind  to  b»  esueediiigly  rich  in  insects  and 
])lnnlH. 

Ill  cninpuny  with  Rev,  Mr.  LhUph,  of  Golilen,  Mr,  Sciiddpr  spent  several 
ilnyo  in  a  careful  mirvey  of  thia  bnHiii  and  estimates  tlie  iajtect-heartflji 
tilitiles  to  bave  an  extent  at  leaot  titty  times  as  great  as  tho^e  of  rbc 
famoiiR  tm^ality  at  CEiiiiigen  in  Sontiiern  Bavaria.  From  six  tn  itevon 
tliouiiand  inneutH  and  two  or  three  IlionHand  plants  have  already  bMii 
received  from  KlorisHant,  and  na  many  mure  will  be  received  betore  tli« 
clone  of  tlie  year, 

Mr.  Svndder  was  also  able  to  make  arrangements  in  persoo  witb  par- 
ties wbo  liave  found  anew  and  very  interesting  Incniity  of  Tertiary  strsU 
in  Wyoming,  to  send  him  all  the  speclmeuR  they  work  out,  and  he  con' 
fidently  anticipates  receiving;  several  thnnnand  inseiitK  from  them  in  ttra 
course  of  the  coming  winter.  The  dpecimens  from  this  locality  are  re' 
niarkable  for  their  heuaty.  There  is.  thorelore,  every  retii«on  to  believir 
the  Terliary  utrntA  of  the  Rocky  Monnljiin  re^iou  Bre  richer  in  remains 
of  fossil  inseiils  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  und  that  within  h 
few  montbH  the  material  at  hwrnl  for  the  elaboration  of  thu  work  on  fowil 
insects,  which  Mr.  Scudder  has  in  preparation  for  the  survey,  will  iw 
much  larger  thiib  whb  ever  before  subject  to  tlie  investigatiou  of  a  siugle 
Daturalist, 

Prof.  Joseph  Leidy,  the  eminent  Qomparative  anatomist  and  micro 
ecopist,  made  bid  second  visit  to  the  West  the  p^st  season,  under  Ilio 
auspices  of  the  survey.  Be  made  a  careful  exploration  of  the  couulr.v 
flliout  Flirt  Bvidger,  Uintah  Muuntnins,  and  the  Suit  Lake  Basin,  in 
search  of  rhizopods.  He  baa  lieen  engaged  for  a  long  lime  on  a  mem<"r 
on  this  snbject,  which  will  eventually  form  one  of  the  series  of  the  quarto 
Beportspf  Aie  Survey. 

The  rhizopods  are  tbe  lowest  and  simplest  forms  of  animnls,  moBtly 
minute,  and  requiring  high  power  of  the  microscope  to  distiugaish  their 
structure.  While  most  of  them  construct  tihells  of  great  beauty  and 
variety,  their  soft  part  consists  of  a  jelly-like  substance.  This  the  ani- 
tUHllias  the  power  of  extending  in  threads  or  finger-like  processes,  which 
are  used  as  organs  of  commotion  and  prehension,  often  brauchinK- 
From  the  appearance  of  their  tem|iorary  organs,  resembling  roots,  the 
classof  auimals  has  received  its  name  of  rhizopoda,  meaaing  litenUI; 
root-footed. 

.  In  compensation  for  the  smallness  of  these  oreatares,  they  makenp 
in  numbers,  at>d  it  is  questionable  whether  any  other  c'ass  of  auinntls 
exceed  them  in  importance  iu  the  economy  of  nature.  Geological  evi- 
dence shows  that  they  were  the  starting-point  of  animal  life  in  time,ai]<l 
their  agency  4u  rock  making  has  not  been  exceeded  by  later  higher  and 
more  visible  forms. 

With  the  marine  kind,  known  as  foraminifera,  we  have  been  loDgrot 
familiar.  The 'beautiful  niHny-vbauibered  shells  of  these — for  the  most 
part  just  visible  to  the  nake<t  eye — form  a>Iarge  jmrtlou  of  the  ooomd- 
mud  and  the  sands  of  the  ocean-shore.  Shells  of  foramitiitera  likewise 
form  thebasisof  miles  of  strata  of  limestone,suuh  asthechalkof  Engiaiid 
ami  the  limestones  of  which  Paris  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  arebailk 

Fresli-tvater  rhizopods,  though  uot  so  ahnodant  as  marine  forms,  are 
neverthetet^s  very  numerous.  They  muinly  inhabit  our  lakes,  pouds,  and 
standing  waters,  but  they  also  swarm  in  spbagnons  swamps,  and  ever 
live  iu  newest  earth.  Professor  Leidy  has  devoted  several  years  of 
study  to  the  fresh-water  rhizoiwds  of  the  eastern  portion  of  our  couutry, 
and  bis  especial  object  in  the  past  expedition  was  to  investigate  tho»e 
which  are  to  be  fouud  an  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Becky  Moaotaiiis. 
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The  botany  of  the  Snrvey  was  represented  the  past  Reason  by  the  two 
great  ruasfers  of  that  department,  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker,  director  of  the 
Gardens  of  Kew,  Eng^land,  and  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Their  examinations  ex- 
tended over  a  great  portion  of  Ooloi-ado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  and 
California.  Their  investigation  into  the  alpine  floras  and  tree  vegeta- 
tion of  the  Rocky  Monntains  and  Sierra  Nevada  enabled  then)  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  relations  and  inflaence  of  the  climatic  conditions  ou 
both  sides  of  the  great  monn tain  ranges. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  whose  botanical  researches  embrace  the  greater 
part  of  Enrope;  the  Indies,  from  the  bay  of  Bengal  across  the  Hima- 
laya's to  Thibet;  the  Antarctic  regions  and  the  southern  part  of  Soath 
America,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Morocxjo  and  Asia 
Minor,  presents  in  the  English  periodical  ''Nature"  for  October  25  an 
outline  of  his  studies  during  the  season,  and  this  outline  when  filled  out 
will  form  a  most  important  report  for  the  eleventh  annual  Report  of  the 
Snrvey.  Jt  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  thac  the  report  will  be  of  the  most 
com|irehensive  character,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  interest 
to  our  people.  The  tree  vegetation,  and  especially  the  conifer®,  were 
made  special  objects  of  study,  and  many  obscure  points  were  cleared  up. 

Ufa  section  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  comprising  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
and  Utah,  Dr.  Hooker  says : 

Sacb  a  section  of  the  Rocky  MonntainB  mnst  hence  contain  representatives  of  three 
very  distinct  American  floras,  each  characteristic  of  immense  areas  of  the  continent. 
There  are  two  temperate  and  two  cold  or  mountain  floras,  viz:  (1)  a  prairie  flora 
derived  from  the  eastward;  (2)  a  so-called  desert  and  saline  flora  derived  from  the 
west;  (3)  a  sobalpiue ;  and  (4)  an  alpine  flora ;  the  two  latter  of  widely  different  origin, 
and  in  one  sense  proper  to  the  Rocky  Monn  tain  ranges. 

The  principal  American  regions  with  which  the  comparison  will  have  first  to  be  in- 
stituted are  four.  Two  of  these  are  in  a  broad  sense  humid  ;  one,  tbat  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  which  extends  thence  west  to  the  Mississippi  River,  including  the  forest^^d 
shores  of  th^t  river^s  western  affluents ;  the  otber,  that  of  the  Pacific  side,  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  to  the  western  ocean  ;  and  two  inland,  tbat  of  tbe  northern  part  of  the 
continent  extending  to  the  Polar  regions,  and  that  of  the  southern  part  extending 
through  New  Mexico  to  the  Cordillera  of  Mexico  proper. 

The  first  and  second  (Atlantic  plus  Mississippi  and  the  Pa'  ific)  regions  are  traversed 
by  meridional  chains  of  mountains  approximately  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Monntains, 
namely,  on  the  Atlantic  side  by  the  varions  systems  often  included  under  tbe  general 
term  appalachian,  which  extend  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  on  the  Pacific  side  by  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  wh'ch  bound  California  on  the  east.  The  third  and  fourth  of  tbe 
regions  present  a  continuation  of  the  Rockv  Mountains  of  Colorado  and  Utah,  flanked 
for  a  certain  distance  by  an  eastern  prairie  flora  extending  from  the  British  Possessions 
to  Texas,  and  a  western  desert  or  saline  flora,  extending  from  the  Snake  River  to  Ari- 
zona and  Mexico.  Thus  the  Colorado  and  Utah  floras  might  be  expected  to  contain 
representative's  of  all  the  variouf4  vegetations  of  North  America,  except  the  small  trop- 
ical region  of  Florida,  which  is  confined  to  tbe  extreme  southeast  of  the  continent. 

The  most  s'Ugular  botanical  feature  of  North  America  is  unquestionably  tbe  marked 
contr^ist  bt^tween  its  two  humid  floras,  namely,  those  of  the  Atlantic  plus  Mississippi, 
and  tbePaftcifio  one;  this  hiis  been  ably  illustrated  and  discissed  by  Dr.  Gray  in  various 
communications  to  tbe  American  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  elsewhere,  and  he  has  further 
largely  traced  the  peculiarities  of  each  to  their  source,  thus  laying  the  toundatious  for 
all  future  researches  into  the  botanical  geography  of  North  America ;  bnt  the  relations 
of  tbe  dry  intermediate  region  either  to  these  or  to  the  floras  of  other  countries  bad  not 
been  similarly  treated,  and  this  we  hope  that  we  have  now  materials  for  discussing. 

Dr.  Hooker  snms  np  the  rc^sults  of  the  joint  investigations  of  Dr.  Gray 
and  himself,  aided  by  Dr.  Gray's  previously  intimate  knowledge  of  tlie 
elements  of  the  Americaa  flora,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacitic  coast : 

That  the  vegetation  of  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  continent  resolves  itself  into  three 
principal  meridional  floras,  incomparably  more  diverse  than  those*  presented  by  any 
similar  meridians  in  the  Old  World,  being,  in  fact,  iis  far  as  the  trees,  shrnbs,  and  many 
genera  of  berbticeous  plants  are  concerned,  absolutely  distinct.  These  are  the  two 
humid  and  tbe  dry  intermediate  regions  above  indicated. 
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Each  of  these,  attain,  is  subdivisible  into  three,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Atlantic  slope  phis  MisMissippi  region,  subdivisible  into  (a)  an  Atlantic,  (J) 
a  Mississippi  Valley,  and  (y)  an  int«rpo8ed  mountain  region  with  a  temperate  and  sab- 
alpine  flora. 

2.  The  Pacific  slope,  subdivisible  into  (a)  a  very  humid,  cool,  forest-dad  coast  range; 
(/3)  the  great,  hot,  drer  Culifornian  valley  formed  by  the  San  Juan  River  flowing  to 
the  north  and  the  Sacramento  River  flowing  to  the  south,  both  into  the  Bay  of  Sta 
Frnnoisco ;  and  (v)  the  Sierra  Nevada  flora,  temperate,  snbalpine,  and  alpine. 

3.  The  Rocky  Mountain  region,  (in  its  wildext  sense  extending  from  the  Misaissippi 
beyond  its  forest  region  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,)  subdivisible  into  (a)  a  prairie  tlnra, 
(/?)  a  desert  or  saline  flora,  (y)  a  Rocky  Monntaiu  proper  flora,  temperate,  salMdpiDe, 
and  alpine. 

As  above  stated,  the  difiereuco  between  the  floras  of  the  first  and  second  of  these  re- 
gif^ns  is  specifically,  and  to  a  great  extent  generically,  absolute;  not  a  pine  or  oak, 
maple,  eim,  plane  or  birch  of  Eastern  America  ext'ends  to  Western,  and  genera  of 
thirty  to  tifty  species  are  confined  to  each.  The  Rocky  Mountain  region  again,  though 
abundantly  distinct  from  both,  has  a  few  elements  of  theeastern  region  and  still  more 
of  the  wehtern. 

Many  int^^resting  facts  connected  with  the  origin  and  distribution  of  American  plants, 
and  the  introduction  of  varions  Types  into  the  three  regions,  presented  themselves  to 
our  observation  or  our  minds  dniing  our  wanderings.  Many  of  these  are  soggfslive  of 
comparative  study  with  the  admirable  results  of  Ueei-'s  and  Lesquereox's  Investi^- 
tions  into  the  Pliocene  and  Miocene  plants  of  the  north  temperate  and  frigid  zones, 
and  which  had  already  engaged  Dr.  Gray's  attention,  as  may  be  found  in  his  varions 
publications.  No  less  interesting  are  the  traces  of  the  influence  of  a  glacial  and  • 
\varnier  period  in  directing  the  course  of  migration  of  Arctic  forms  boathward^  and 
Mexican  forms  northwanl  in  the  coutinent,  and  of  the  efifects  of  the  great  body  of 
water  that  occupied  the  whole  saline  region  during  (as  it  would  appear)  a  glaciiil 
period. 

Lastly,  curious  information  was  obtained  respecting  the  aees  of  not  onlv  the  biff 
trees  of  California,  but  of  equally  aged  pines  and  Junipers,  which  are  proofs  of  that 
duration  of  existing  conditions  of  climate  for  which  evidence  has  hitherto  been  sooght 
rather  among  fossil  than  among  living  organisms. 

Up  to  the  .year  1874  rumor  hnd  beeu  telling  many  marveloas  stories 
of  strange  and  interesfing  habitations  of  a  forgotten  people,  who  once 

occupied  the  country  about  the  headwjiters  of  the  Kio  San  Juan,  but 
these  narrations  were  so  interwoven  with  romance  that  but  few  people 
placed  much  reliance  upon  them.  To  those  well  versed  in  arehjeolojzy, 
ruins  of  an  extensive  and  interesting  character  were  known  to  exist 
throughout  ]Sew  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  the  various  reports  of  Abeit, 
Johnson,  Sitgreaves,  Simpson,  \\  hip|)le,  Newberry,  and  others  form  our 
un\»t  interesting  chapter  in  ancient  American  history;  but  their  re- 
searches, aside  from  the  meager  a(!counts  pul>lished  by  Newberry,  thro\r 
no  light  on  the  marvelous  cliff  dwellings  and  towns  north  of  the  San 
Juan.  In  1874  the  photographic  division  ot  the  United  States  (jeologic^il 
Survey  was  instructed,  in  connection  with  its  regular  work,  to  visit  aud 
report  upon  these  ruins,  and  in  i)ursuance  of  this  object  made  a  hasty 
tour  of  the  region  about  the  Mesa  Verde  and  the  feierni  el  Late,  ia 
Southwestern  Colorado,  the  results  of  which  trip,  as  expressed  by  Ban- 
crotr,  in  the  Native  Kaces  of  the  h'acitic  Coast,  **altht)ngh  made  knowu 
to  the  world  only  tlirough  a  three  or  four  days'  exploration  by  a  party 
of  three  men,  are  of  the  greatest  importance.''  A  report  was  made  aini 
l)ublished,  with  Iburteen  illustrations,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Cnitfd 
States  (Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  secund 
series,  No.  1. 

The  tbllowing  year  the  same  region  was  visited  by  Mr.  W.  H  Holmes, 
one  of  the  geologists  of  the  Survey,  and  a  careful  investigation  made  of 
all  the  luins.  Mr.  Jackson,  whd  had  made  the  report  the  previous  year, 
also  levisited  this  locality,  but  extended  his  explorations  d»»wn  the  San 
Juan  to  the  ujouth  ot  the  I)e  Chelly,  and  thence  to  the  Moqui  villa^'es 
in  Northeastern  Arizona.  Heturning,  the  country  between  the  Siena 
Abajo  and  La  Sal  and  the  La  Plata  was  tiaversed,  and  an  iuiuieuse  num- 
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ber  of  very  interesting  mins  were  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
outride  world  by  the  rei)ort  which  was  published  the  following  winter 
by  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Jackson,  in  the  Bulletin  of  tbe  Survey,  Vol.  II, 
No.  1. 

Tbe  occasion  of  the  centennial  exhibition  at  Philadelphia  led  to  the 
idea  of  preparing  models  of  these  ruins  for  the  clearer  ilhistrntion  of 
their  peculiarities,  four  of  which  were  completed  in  season  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  exhibition.  Since  that  time  not  only  the  number  of  tiiese 
interesting  models  has  been  increased,  but  they  have  been  ]>erfected  in 
execution  and  faithful  delineation  of  these  mysterious  remains  .of  an 
extinct  race  who  once  lived  within  the  borders  of  our  western  domain. 

A  visit  to  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Jackson,  photographer  of  tbe  Survey, 
enables  one  to  inspect  in  miniature  size  tbe  dwellings  of  the  Moqui,  and 
in  full  size  a  large  collection  of  tbe  ceramics  and  implements  of  those 
a*^)cient  and  extinct  people  of  our  continent  A  study  of  the  models  will 
give  a  very  excellent  idea  of  the  ruined  dwellings  themselves.  Tbe  first 
of  these  models,  executed  by  Mr.  Holmes,  with  whom  tbe  idea  originated, 
represents  the  cliff'  bouse  of  tbe  Mancos  Oarion^  the  exterior  dimensions 
of  wbich  are  28  incbes  in  breadth  by  46  inches  in  height,  and  on  a  scale 
of  1.24,  or  two  feet  to  tbe  inch.  Tbis  is  a  two-«tory  buibling,  constructed 
of  stone,  occupying  a  narrow  ledge  in  tbe  vertical  fmse  of  tbe  bluff*  700 
feet  above  the  valley,  and  200  feet  from  tbe  top.  It  is  24  feet  in  length 
and  14  ieet  in  depth,  and  divided  into  four  rooms  on  the  ground-floor. 
The  boams  supporting  tbe  second  floor  are  all  destroyed.  The  doorways, 
serving  also  as  windows,  were  quite  small,  only  one  small  aperture  in  the 
outer  wall  facing  the  valle3'.  Tbe  exposed  walls  were  lightly  plastered 
over  with  clay,  and  so  closely  resembled  the  general  surface  of  tbe  bluff* 
that  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish  them  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  tli^eir  surroundings. 

The  second  model  of  tbis  series  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Jackson,  and 
represents  the  large  **cave  town,"  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Kio  de  Cbelly 
near  its  junction  with  tbe  San  Juan.  Tbis  town  i8  located  upon  a  nar- 
row bencb,  occurring  about  80  feet  above  tbe  base  of  a  perpendi2ular 
bluff  some  300  feet  in  height.  It  is  545  feet  in  length,  about  40  feet  at 
its  greatest  depth,  and  shows  about  75  apartments  on  its  ground  plan. 
Tbe  left-band  third  of  tbe  town,  as  we  face  it,  is  overhung  some  distance 
by  the  bluff,  protecting  the  buildings  beneath  much  more  perfectly  than 
the  others.  Tbis  is  tbe  portion  represented  by  tbe  model.  A  three- 
story  tower  forms  the  central  feature;  upon  either  side  are  rows  of 
lesser  buildings,  built  one  above  another  upon  the  sloping  floor  of  rock. 
Nearly  all  these  buildings  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  Tbis  model 
is  37  by  47  inches,  outside  measurements,  and  the  scale  1.72,  or  6  feet  to 
the  inch.  A  *^ restoration"  of  tbe  above  forms  tbe  third  in  tbe  series,  of 
tbe  same  size  and  scale,  and  is  intended,  as  its  name  im])lies,  to  repre- 
sent as  nearly  as  possible  tbe  original  condition  of  the  ruin.  In,  tbis  we 
see  that  the  approaches  were  made  by  ladders  and  steps  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  that  the  roofs  of  one  tier  of  rooms  served  as  a  terrace  for  those 
back  of  them,  showing  a  similarity,  at  least,  in  their  construction  to  tbe 
works  of  tbe  Pueblos  ii^  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Scattered  about 
over  the  buildings  are  tmniature  representations  of  the  people  at  their 
various  occupations,  with  pottery  and  other  domestic  utensils. 

Tbe  ''triple- walled  tower,"  at  the  bead  of  the  McEimo,  is  tbe  subject 
of  tbe  fourth  model.  It  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Holmes,  and  represents, 
as  indicated  by  its  title,  a  triple-walled  tower,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  considerable  extent  of  lesser  ruins,  probably  of  dwellings,  occupying 
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a  low  beoGh  bordprinR  the  dry  wnali  of  the  MiiEImo.  The  tower  in  42 
feet  in  dinrauriT,  the  wnW  2  fei-t  l)ii<<.k,  aud  now  standing  some  13  feet 
bigli,  Th«  two  our«r  walln  irichum  a  mrncB  of  alumtufeet  in  wiOtii, 
N\bicli  it;  dividfd  inio  H  cquall.V'tiiKed  rtKims,  (.'ommuniciiting  vitti  oiit> 
another  by  snial  wiiidow-likB  doorways.  Tbiinext  is  a  '*i;tiff-bon«e''iu 
the  valley  ol  the  Hio  ile  Uhelly.  it  ia  abitiit  2«  mile*  above  the  cave 
town  already  H]Miken  of.  Thia  ia  a  twi>-Htory  hoHBe,  alxnit  20  feet  nqnare, 
owiiipyitig  a  ledge  wjiiir  75  feet  above  the  valley,  and  ovwhung  by  tlie 
bluH".  The  Rjiproaeh  from  the  valley  tfl  by  a  seriea  of  8te]iB  hewn  in  the 
Biei-p  face  of  ihe  rock  ;  and  thia  method  wa«  the  one  inosr  onwl  hv 
the  oounpnnta,  allhongli  them  is  -•  way  out  to  tbe  top  of  the  blutf. 
Thit*  model  ia  4ti  iocbea  in  height  by  24  broad,  and  ia  built  upon  a  «uale 

of  i.ao. 

Tfiwa,  one  nf  the  seven  Moqnj  inwn»  in  Northeastern  Arizona,  [b  a 
v»-ry  ititereatiiic  and  itixtrui-.tive  nindel,  repreHeutinj;,  an  it  does,  one  of 
tbe  moat  aneient  aud  liest  authentieat'ed  of  the  dwellinjfa  of  a  |H^|>le 
who  are  HU]ipoa>K)  to  be  tbe  destrendania  of  the  oUt!'' dwell  era.  T^wa  in 
the  Aral  of  ilie  aeven  villai^es  forming  the  |iroviiioe  as  wt»  apprmtcli 
theui  Iron)  tbe  eiiMt,  and  occupies  Ihe  antnniil  of  a  narrow  tn«i«a  noiue 
nilO  feet  in  height  and  1,2<X)  yards  in  length,  npon  which  are  also  t«a 
other  somewhat  gindliir  vdlagett.  The  approach  ia  l>y  a  nirunitoua  rtatil- 
way  hewD  in  the  perpendit-nlar  face  of  the  bluff,  widish  anrrounds  t^e 
mesa  npoit  Alt  aidett.  It  ia  the  only  approach  accesaible  for  animals  lo 
the  three  Tillages.  Other  ladder-like  ataitwaya  are  eat  in  tba  rock, 
which  aiv  nned  pi'iiinipally  by  the  water  carriers,  for  -ill  their  aprinjH 
and  reservoirs  are  at  tlio  botiom  of  the  inea^i.  Thia  village  is  represoiit^^ 
npon  a  scale  uf  I  inch  to  8  feet,  or  1.90.  The  diiuensioos  of  the  laoild 
are  HG  iuubea  in  length,  29  inches  in  width,  and  14  iuchea  in  height. 

In  the  spring  of  1.^77,  Mr.  Jackson  made  a  tour  over  mueh  of  the 
uorthein  piirt  of  New  Slexico,  ihhI  westward  to  the  Moqni  towns  in 
Arizona,  and  seenred  inatenaU  for  a  unmberof  very  intereating  models, 
illualrafing  the  methods  of  the  Pueblos  or  town-builders  in  tbe  cou- 
Btnictioii  of  their  dwellings.  Two  villages  have  been  selrcted  for  imme- 
diate eoliRtnictioiJ,  as  showing  the  ino^t  ancient  and  l>e.st  known  esatn- 
plea  of  their  pi'cniiar  architecture,  viz,  Taos  and  Acoina ;  the  one  uf 
many-storied,  terraced  bouses,  and  the  other  built  high  upon  an  impregna- 
ble rock.  The  model  of  Taos  id  now  completed,  the  dimensions  of  irbicb 
are  i'2  by  39  inches,  and  tho  scale  one  inch  to  twenty  feet,  1 :  :j4U. 

(>f  this  town  Davis  says: 

It  is  tlie  best,  sample  of  the  aiicifnt  mode  of  buildio);.  Here  are  t«'o  larf^  boowg 
llirte  or  four  Liiuilrvd  ftet  iu  1enf;tli,  and  aliont  oue  biindrtd  and  Utty  teel  wide  nt  ili« 
liiiBW.  Tbrj  ore  Gitiialed  upon  oppouite  sideit  of  a  Hmnll  creek,  and  ia  ancieiit  tim* 
nn:  naid  to  have  bfen  connected  nitli  a  liridge.  Tliey  are  live  and  six  et<>rie«  h\fib, 
each  story  nrcediiiK  from  Ibe  one  below  il,  and  thus  forming  a  structure  terraceil  fruiu 
top  to  liottom.  Eacb  story  isdivided  inlonumerons  httle compart niont-s,  tho ont*fti« 
nfroiiMis  being  lifjbteil  by  sniall  windows  in  the  sides,  while  those  in  tho  interior  of  it  e 
Lnihiiiig  ate  dark,  and  are  principally  used  as  storerooms.  *  •  •  Tbe  odIj  mriiu 
of  eulrance  is  tbiough  a  irap-door  in  tbe  roof,  and  yon  ^scend  from  story  to  sloiy  Ij 
tueiins  of  ladders  on  the  outside,  which  are  drawn  up  at  night. 

Their  contact  with  Europeans  has  modilietl  somewhat  tlieir  andeot 
style  of  buildings,  principally  in  substituting  Ituorwaya  in  the  nalU  of 
their  liouNes  for  those  in  tbe  roof.  Their  modern  buildinga  are  rarely 
over  two  stories  in  height,  and  are  not  distinguishable  from  those  of 
their  Mexican  neighbors.  The  village  is  surrounde<l  by  au  adobe  wall, 
which  is  first  iuebideii  within  the  limits  of  the  model,  and  incloses  an 
area  of  eleven  or  twelve  acres  in  extent.  Within  thia  limit  are  fonr  of 
their  eatv/us,  or  secret  couucil-housea.    These  are  circular  uudergromiil 
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apartments,  with  a  Darrow  opening  m  the  roof,  snrrounded  by  a  pali- 
sade, ladders  being  nsed  to  go  in  and  out. 

Tliese  models  are  first  carefully  built  up  in  clay,  in  which  material  all 
the  detail  is  readily  secured,  and  are  then  cast  in  plaster,  a  mold  being 
secured  by  which  they  are  readily  multiplied  to  any-  extent.  They  are 
tiien  put  in  the  hands  of  the  artists  and  carefully  colored  in  solid  oil 
paints  to  accurately  resemble  their  appearance  in  nature,  and,  in  the 
case  of  restorations  or  modern  buildings,  all  the  little  additions  are  made 
which  will  give  them  the  appearance  of  occupation.  The  survey  is  in 
possession  of  the  data  for  the  construction  of  many  more  models,  and 
they  will  be  brought  out  as  opportunity  is  given.  They  have  also,  in 
connection  with  the  views,  multiplied  many  of  the  curious  pieces  of  pot- 
tery which  have  been  brought  back  from  that  region  by  the  various 
parties  connected  with  the  survey. 

During  the  season  of  1877  it  was  tonnd  impracticable  to  place  a  se])a- 
rate  party  in  the  field  for  zoological  work,  as  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  the 
naturalist  of  the  Survey,  was  fully  occupied  during  the  summer  at  the 
Washington  ofiSce  in  the  care  of  the  numerous  publications  of  the  Sur- 
vey which  have  appeared  during  the  present  year. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  V.  HAYDEN, 

United  States  Oeologist 

Hon.  Carl  Schxjrz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washingtonj  D,  C. 


REPORT 

ON  THE 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  ROCKY 

MOUNTAIN  REGION, 

BY 


Depabtm>*nt  op  the  Interior, 
U.  S.  Geooraphioal  and  Geological  Survey  of  the 

Rooky  Mountain  Region, 
Waahingtonj  D.  a,  November  25,  1877. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
operations  of  the  Snrvey  under  ray  direction. 

The  first  part  relates  to  the  field-operations  for  the  fis'sal  year  ending 
Jnne  30,  1877.  This  occnrs  from  the  fact  that  in?  p  irties  did  not  arrive 
firom  the  field  nntil  abont  the  1st  of  Janilary,  1877 ;  too  late  to  prepare 
a  statement  for  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary. 

FIELD  SEASON  OP  1870. 

As  soon  as  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1876-'77  could  be 
used,  the  surveying  corps  letl  Washington  an<l  proceeded  to  the  rendez- 
vous camp  at  Gunnison,  Utah,  wliere  the  field-parties  were  organized, 
under  the  general  superintendence  of  Prof.  A.  H.  Thompson,  geographer 
of  the  expedition.  While  en  route  they  were  joined  by  Capt.  Clarence 
E.  Dutton,  of  the  Ordnance  Department  U.  S.  A.,  who  had  been 
assigned  for  duty  with  this  Snrvey  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  directed 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  immense  fields  of  igueons  rocks  in  South- 
eastern Utah. 

The  field  organization  as  finally  completed,  dififered  somewhat  from 
that  of  previous  years,  the  geographic  and  geological  work  being  as- 
signed to  separate  parties,  each  practically  independent  in  all  move- 
ments though  working  under  the  same  general  plan  and  within  the 
same  territorial  limits.  It  is  believed  that  better  results  can  be,  and 
have  been  secured  by  this  separation  of  distinct  branches  of  the  survey 
than  by  the  old  method  of  attaching  a  geologist  to  a  geographic  party 
or  a  geographer  to  a  geological  party. 

Five  parties  were  organized :  one  under  Prof.  A.  H.  Thompson  to  con- 
tinue the  triangulation ;  one  topographic  party  under  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Graves,  another  under  Mr.  John  H.  Reiishawe;  one  geological  party, 
under  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  another  under  Capt  C.  E.  Dutton. 

triangulation  by  professor  THOMPSON. 

The  party  under  Professor  Thompson  continued  the  expansion  of  the 
primary  triangulation  resting  on  the  base  lines  measured  in  preceding 
years  at  Eanab  and  Gunnison,  Utah.  The  area  embraced  in  this  sea- 
son's work  amounts  to  about  10,000  square  miles. 

TOPOGRAPHIO  work  by  MR.  GRAVES. 

Topographic  party  No.  1,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Graves,  extended  the  sec- 
ondary triangulation  over  an  area  of  6,000  square  miles,  lying  between    j| 
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the  Wasatch  Moontains  ou  the  west  ami  the  Green  and  Colorado  Riren 
ou  the  eH8t.  Mr.  Gnives  also  maile  a  complete  plauw-tal)l«  skEichof 
the  coaiitry  surveyed,  which,  taken  in  cunnei^lioD  with  hin  anslM(bf 
locutiotjs  and  perspectivfl  profile  sketches,  will  enable  him  to  coDstract 
a  map  of  his  district  on  )i  8CHie  of  i  miles  to  the  inch.  The  princainl 
topographic  charaoteristius  of  this  region  are  long  lines  of  iimu^able 
cliffs,  the  escarped  edges  of  terraced  plateaus,  of  which  the  countr.v  ii 
com  posed,  and  deep,  narrow  caiiuns,  uith  vertlcid  walls,  bi>th  preseoilug 
well-uigh  impassable  barriers  ui  travel. 

The  oidy  itoDBidenible  liodies  of  irrigable  lands  found  are  along  the 
valleys  nf  the  Green  and  9^n  Rafnel  KiverM.  The  only  timber  lauilt 
are  on  the  Suvier  plateaus  at  an  elevation  fruni  8,1)00  to  11,500  l'eet> 

TOPOGRAPHIO  WOBIC  DT  3IB.   BENSHAWE. 

The  work  of  topographic  party  No.  2,  under  Mr,  Eeushawe,  waacoa* 
fiued  to  Sontiiwesteni  Utah  and  SouthiwKteru  Nevada,  one  of  the  mod 
rugtied  aud  barren  sections  in  the  Great  Banin.  Tlie  uiethoilsof  siirvef  { 
were  tlie  name  as  adopted  h.v  party  No,  1,  except  that  perspective  ptn-  i 
file  aketubes  were  made  liy  th«  aid  of  the  orograpb,  a  uewly  desiKUt^ 
instrument  that  )iromise8  to  be  of  great  use  in  t4)[>ogr!ipbic  survpyiiig. 
The  work  of  Mr,  Renslinwe  and  bin  assistant,  Mr.  U.  D.  Wheeler,  «rxi 
extended  over  about  4,000  square  miles.  In  all  this  area  no  consideruhle 
bodies  of  irrj;;able  lands  are  found  ;  prnbitbly  not  one-half  of  u\w  pci 
cent,  possessing  any  value  except  for  pasturage. 

TOFOOOAPIIia   WORK  BT  MB.   UIUIEST. 

A  topographic  aorvey  of  the  Henry  Mountains  was  made  in  1875, 
and  a  map  coiistrucled  on  a  scale  uf  4  miles  to  the  inch;  but  this  heing 
thought  loo  small  a  scale  to  admit  of  correct  representation  of  the 
details  of  the^jeology,  Mr.  Gilbert  in  addition  to  his  geological  wort 
made  a  more  detailed  survey  of  the  topography,  carrying  a  couiplet« 
system  of  secondary  triangulation  and  a  connected  plane  table  sketch 
over  more  than  1,0U0  square  miles.  Ttie  data  collected  are  suffleieut  to 
make  a  topographic  map  of  the  Henry  Mountains  on  a  scale  of  2  miles 
to  the  inch,  or  g^Joij. 

DIVISION  OP  THE   AREA  INTO  DISTRICTS  FOB  MAPPINO   PURPOSES. 

Tlie  Rocky  Mountain  Region  of  the  United  States  (not  including 
Alaska},  or  that  portion  west  of  the  meridiaaof  99°30',  vus  by  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  Inierior  divided  into  districts  for  surveying  and  map 
ping  purposes  aud  these  districts  numbered.  The  area  of  each  district 
is  2J  degrees  in  longitude  and  1^  degrees  in  latitude.  The  regionof 
country  surveyed  by  the  parties  under  my  direction  is  embraced  in  dis- 
tiicts  numbered  75,65,  8U,  i)5,  96, 104,  and  lOii  (see  accompanying  map), 
the  hrst  five  lying  directly  west  of  the  legion  in  which  Dr.  Hayden  was 
engaged,  while  districts  104  and  105  lie  immediately  south  of  the  other 
districts  in  wiiicli  my  own  parties  have  been  at  work.  During  the  ear- 
lier part  of  iLe  work,  belore  these  dislricts  were  estiiblished  by  the  De- 
partmetit,  the  operations  of  the  Sui-vey  extended  in  an  obliijue  directioa 
from  northeast  to  southwest  along  the  general  course  of  the  Green  and 
Colorado  Rivers,  through  the  districts  above  desiguated,  but  the  work 
was  in  such  condilion  that  no  one  district  was  coni[dete.  During  the 
season  my  parties  were  engaged  In  extending  the  survey  over  the  un- 
surveyed  trhctional  districts  so  that  final  undcomplete  maps  of  each 
could  be  constructed. 
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METHOI>S  AND  OBJECTS  OP  SUEYBY. 

The  methods  of  survey  during  the  seasou  were  in  part  the  same  as 
those  employed  the  previous  year,  modifietl  to  some  extent  as  ex})erience 
had  suggested.  In  a<ldition  to  the  determination  of  geodetic  positions 
and  genera]  geographic  features,  the  system  of  clas^fyiiig  the  lands  in- 
augurated in  former  years  was  continued,  the  object  of  this  classification 
being  to  determine  the  extent  and  position  of  the  irrigable  lands,  timber 
lands,  mineral  lauds,  and  waste  lands ;  the  latter  being  composed  of 
rugged  mountains  and  desert  plains.  The  pracCical  imi>ortance  of  this 
classification  if  carefully  made,  is  gre^t,  noc  only  in  ]>resenting  the  in- 
formation desirable  to  those  who  wish  to  settle  in  the  couutry,  but  also 
in  the  collection  of  facts  necessary  to  iutelligeDt  legislation  cou'^erning 
these  lands. 

In  the  region  embraced  in  this  survey  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
country  can  be  redeemed  by  irrigation  for  agriculture,  and  no  part  of 
it  can  be  cultivated  without.  It  appears  from  the  reports  that  less  than 
one-half  of  one  percent,  can  be  thus  made  available.  Especial  caro 
was  given  to  the  determination  of  the  extent  of  such  lands  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit theirposition  on  the  maps.  These  irrigable  lands  and  timt>er lands, 
together  with  some  small  districts  of  coal  bearing  lands  are  the  only 
portions  of  the  country  that  should  l>e  surveyed  into  townships  and 
sections.  Having  in  view  economy  and  convenience  in  the  linear  sur- 
veys of  this  district,  the  geodetic  ^mints  of  the  general  geographic  sur- 
vey under  my  direction  were  carefully  marked,  that  they  might  there- 
after be  used  as  datum-points  by  the  officers  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Extensive  coal  fields  exist  in  the  region  surveyed,  but  as  in  many 
other  parts  ot  the  world  they  are  ot  practical  value  at  comparatively 
few  places.  The  general  characteristics  of  these  coiil  fields  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  investigation  and  some  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able results  have  been  reached;  these  will  appear  in  the  final  reports. 
The  quantity  of  available  coal  is  practically  inexhaustible  and  the  mines 
that  can  be  economically  worked  are  of  great  number. 

In  the  Uinta  Mountains  silver  and  copper  mines  have  been  discovered 
and  worked  by  private  parties.  The  extent  of  these  silver  and  copper 
bearing  rocks  was  determined,  but  their  value  can  be  established  only 
by  extensive  working. 

GEOLOGICAL  WORK  BY  MR.  GILBERT. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Eeury  Mountains,  of  which  enough  had  been  learned  in  the 
preceding  season  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the^-  embodied  a  type  of  erup- 
tion hitherto  unknown.  The  attention  given  to  them  has  been  am^ily 
repaid  by  the  elucidation  of  the  manner  of  their  constitution.  They  are 
volcanic,  but  their  lavas  instead  of  finding  vent  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  piling  up  conical  mountains  thereupon  in  the  usual  manner 
ceased  to  rise  while  still  several  thousands  of  feet  underground,  and 
lifted  the  superincumbent  strata  so  as  to  make  for  themselves  deep- 
seated  subterranean  reservoirs  within  which  they  congealed.  Over  each 
of  these  reservoirs  the  strata  were  arched,  and  a  hill  or  mountain  was 
lifted  equal  in  magnitude  to  that  which  would  have  been  formed  if  the 
lava  had  risen  to  the  surface ;  but  the  material  of  the  hill  was  sandstone 
and  shale  instead  of  hard  volcanic  rock.  Subsequent  erosion  has  carried 
away  more  or  less  completely  the  arching  strata,  and  laid  bare  many  of 
the  intrusive  massc-s.  It  has  revealed  also  a  system  of  reticulating 
dikes  which  go  forth  in  all  directions  from  the  main  masses,  intersecting 
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the  sedimentary  rocks.  The  lava  manses,  the  dikes,  and  those  portions 
of  shale  and  Handstone  which  have  been  metamorphosed  by  contact  wiih 
the  molten  rock,  are  harder  than  the  unaltered  sedimentary  ntrata  which 
surround  them,  and  yield  to  the  agents  of  erosion  more  slowly.  Tbe 
wash  of  rain  and  streams  by  which  the  face  of  the  surrounding  country 
has  been  degraded  has  been  resisted  by  these  hard  cores,  nnd  in  virtue 
of  their  obduracy  we  have  the  Henry  Mountains.  Tbe  deposits  of  lava 
are  not  all  in  juxtaposition  but  are  scattered  in  clusters,  and  each  cluster 
has  created  a  mountain.  Mount  Ellen  consists  of  a  score  of  individaal 
lava  masses;  Mount  Pennell  and  Mount  Uillers  each  of  one  principal 
mass  accompanied  by  several  of  minor  importance;  Mount  Holmes  of  two 
masses;  Mount  Ellsworth  of  a  single  one,  with  many  dikes  and  sheetA. 
Each  of  the  mountains  is  individual,  topographically  as  well  as  structu- 
rally, and  together  they  constitute  a  group  of  monntaius,  not  a  range. 

Mr.  Gilbert  also  made  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  stract- 
nral  geology  by  tracing  through  Southern  Utah  thetiuconformityof  tbe 
Tertiary  ui)on  the  Oretnceoos,  which  had  previously  beeu  observed  in 
other  portions  of  the  Plateau  Province.  He  found  an  unconformity  of 
dip  amounting  in  some  places  to  sixty  degrees,  and  brought  back 
sketches  and  photographs  showing  actual  sui>erpositiou  an<l  contact 

Before  commencing  the  main  work  of  tbe  season,  Mr.  Gilbert  made 
an  excursion  in  search  of  the  outlet  ot  Lake  Bonneville,  the  great  fossil 
lake  of  Utah.  During  an  epoch  which  was  probably  coiucident  with 
the  Glacial  efioch,  the  broad  interior  basin  of  Utah  was  covered  by  a 
great  lake  which  overflowed  its  rim  and  sent  an  outlet  to  tbe  oceauby 
way  of  the  Columbia  River.  When  the  climate  became  grmluMlly 
warmer  and  drier,  the  evaporation  grew  greater  and  the  rainfall  grew 
less,  until  finally  the  overflow  ceased  and  the  lake  began  to  dry  away 
and  shrink  within  its  shores;  to-day  only  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah  Lake, 
and  Sevier  Lake  remain,  but  high  up  on  the  mountain  is  carved  the 
Bonneville  Beach,  a  permanent  record  of  the  old  flood  tide.  The  search 
for  the  point  of  outlet  was  successful,  and  it  was  found  at  the  north  end 
of  Cache  Valley,  a  few  miles  beyond  the  boundary  of  Utah,  in  the  Teni- 
tory  of  Idaho.  The  bed  of  the  outflowing  stream  was  traced  for  a  num- 
ber of  miles.  The  beach  lines  were  seen  to  run  quite  to  the  pass  tlirou<;:h 
which  the  channel  was  cut,  but  beyond,  on  the  side  of  the  drainage  of 
the  Columbia,  no  trace  of  them  could  be  seen. 

Of  no  leSvS  interest  was  the  discovery  of  a  recent  orographic  movement 
at  the  western  base  of  the  Wasatch  Range.  A  great  lault  runs  alunjr 
that  base — one  of  the  faults  by  which  the  mountains  were  pnHlucecl. 
The  block  of  the  earth's  crust  which  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  fault 
plane  was  dropped  down,  or  the  block  which  lies  to  the  eastward  wius 
lifted  up,  and  from  the  eastward  block  subsequent  erosion  has  carved 
the  range.  Along  the  plane  of  ancient  movement  there  has  been  a  recent 
movement.  The  mountain  has  risen  a  little  higher  or  the  valley  tioor 
lias  dro])ped  a  little  lower,  and  this  so  recently  that  the  Bonneville  floud 
is  ancient  in  comparison. 

GEOLOGICAL  WORK  BY  OAPT.  BUTTON. 

Capt.  C.  E.  Button  resumed  his  study  of  the  large  area  of  igneous 
rocks  in  Southern  Utah,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sevier  River,  and  brought 
back  additional  information  which  he  i)urposes  employing  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  monograph  of  the  entire  tract.  He  worked  out  the  struc- 
ture of  the  component  features  and  the  approximate  area  of  the  erup- 
tions, and  began  the  classification  of  the  various  lithologic  nieujbers. 
The  older  outbreaks  appear  to  be  of  early  Tertiary  Age  (Eocene),  and 
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to  have  been  Dearly  continaons  through  a  long  period.  The  volcanic 
l)eds  tbns  formed  were  subseqaently  travers^  by  great  faultH,  and 
tables  were  uplifted  with  deep  valleys  between  them,  the  structure 
thus  produced  conforming  to  the  general  type  prevalent  throughout  the 
plateau  country.  The  degradation  of  these  long  lofty  tables  gave  rise 
to  conglomerate  beds  of  great  extent  and  thickness,  which  are  composed 
entirely  of  volcanic  mat-erials.  Captain  Dutton  has  compared  the  de- 
tails and  arrangement  of  these  conglomerates  with  the  alluvial  beds 
now  accumulating  in  great  volume  in  the  valleys  out  of  the  waste  of 
the  adjoining  tables^  and  finds  an  agreement  so  close  that  he  ascribes 
the  same  mode  of  origin  to  both.  He  also  finds  considerable  meta- 
morphism,  not  only  in  the  underlying  sedimentary  beds  (early  Ter« 
tiary),  but  in  the  supposed  conglomerate;  and  he  thinks  it  must  have 
occurred  comparatively  near  the  surface.  The  greater  portion  by  fnr 
of  the  erupted  rocks  he  classes  as  trachytes  and  trachydolerites.  The 
rhyolitic  varieties  are  of  very  limited  occurrence,  being  found  only  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Beaver  or  Tushar  Range.  In  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  field  (near  Pangnitch)  extensive  fields  of  basalt  are  found.  Cap- 
tain Dutton  distinguishes  two  ages  of  the  basalt:  one  prior  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  present  structural  features  of  the  region^  the  other 
subsequent  to  it ;  the  former  being  more  properly  dolerite  or  anamesite, 
the  latter  typical  basalt. 

ETHNOGRAPHIC  WORK. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Interior  Department,  ray  parties  were 
also  engaged  in  general  ethnographic  work  in  the  Bocky  Moantaiu 
Begion.  One  of  the  special  items  in  these  instructions  was  the  classifi- 
(*ation  of  Indian  tribes,  such  classification  being  not  only  of  scientific 
interest  but  of  great  importance  in  the  administration  of  Indian  afiairs. 
For  the  enstern  portion  of  the  United  States  this  work  had  been  accom- 
plished, first  by  the  unofficial  labors  of  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Hon.  Henry  B.  Schoolcraft  as  an  officer  of  the 
government ;  and  some  additions  had  been  made  by  various  |>ersou8  for 
scientific  purposes.  This  work  was  renewed  by  myself  and  poshed  with 
all  the  energy  possible  with  the  funds  at  my  command,  and  a  large 
amount  of  material  has  been  collected  by  myself  and  by  members  of  my 
corps,  and  by  residents  in  and  travelers  through  the  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  a  large  amount  had  been  collected  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution through  various  channels.  That  institution  placed  all  this 
matter  in  my  hands  to  be  combined  with  my  own  collections. 

PHOTOGRAPHIO  WORK  BT  MB.  HIIXERS. 

During  a  part  of  the  season  the  photographer,  Mr.  J.  K.  Hillers,  was 
attached  to  Prof.  Thompson's  party,  making  views  for  the  illustration  of 
the  geological  structure.  Subsequently,  in  charge  of  a  small  party,  he 
visited  certain  points  in  Northern  Arizona  to  obtain  some  views  in  that 
region  thnt  were  needed  for  the  same  purpose.  He  returned  with  a  large 
amount  of  graphic  material  of  great  value. 

BOTANY. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Ward,  the  botanist  of  the  corps,  assisted  by  several  gentle- 
men of  scientific  ability  in  this  department,  was  engaged  during  the 
entire  year  in  the  preparation  of  a  "  Beport  on  the  Botany  of  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Colorado,''  which  is  now  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
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On  the  anival  of  the  itarlii-s  from  tiie.  fiel<l  parly  last,  winter, 
pioriiptly  nrgabized  and  itnsbcil  with  all  possible  vigor  through  Ibeiriii- 
tvv  and  spi-iDg. 

TOPOGBAPHIC  WORK. 

Tlie  flrst  ffork  of  tlie  tnpoKrn pliers  was  tlie  prepnratioti  of  prrliiuiinrr 
nia[iis  of  the  reRJon  f<iii  vpyetl  duriug  tlie  season.  Tbese  wi're  (■.iiiitttriti4ril 
liy  making  triKiiii^s  of  llie  pliiiie-iitble  csLeeiM.  In  oue  mutitli  iIi^m-  iiiii|)<> 
wt-rc  feiuly.  Ill  tbe  ineUD  tiinB  PniftMsoi-  Tliuiuficoii  uud  bis  matht-tOMt- 
'  ival  KSxJHtauts  were  eiitingfd  in  uoiupulin^  the  t liangU'ti  and  iiiakiii(i;.tti« 
ueeesHnr.v  adjiistiuenla  tor  cluiturv  and  di-tvrininiug  tbe  nzimutbs,  bui- 
liideo,  longitudes,  and  HltitiultiiiDeueiisary  for  thevui.stractiou  uftbeGual 
atlfiK  fibeultt. 

Altvr  <!ORipletiu(;  tUe  preliniinary  tndps  and  follnn-in^  cluself  IIk 
lirogretiH  of  tlie  Diailieiiialio  work,  Die  UipttRraphers  eiiyage^l  in  tli* 
))re|iaraIioii  ot  (tie  final  niapu,  and  b,v  tiie  olutse  of  tbe  office  tM^asou,  cart; 
ill  Mh,v,  llie  wliole  woib  wax  madi;  reiid.v  for  tbe  en^niver. 

Tlie  vumpatison  of  these  final  foaps  wtlb  llt«  preliaiiiiary  niapa  nbwn^ 
neniioued  was  a  rigoions  tettt  of  the  accnrauj'  with  wbioti  the  topogra- 
piiern  bad  dime  their  work  in  the  fluid  and  of  ihe  value-of  Ibe  uietfauiU 
and  iniitruiuvnta  etnplojeil.  TIjih  whm  esiieuinlly  dcKJruble  fitioi  lli»  btit 
tlmt  i<ew  nioihudiiand  juHtraiuentti  were  iiMei:.  and  while  tbeoretioill)' 
they  a|ipeiired  to  \v  valuable,  the  teat  of  exjteriencewHB  ne(reH.»ai'y  lor« 
Hnal  deiermination  of  Ibeir  uKetuIiiess.  Ttie  leisult  exhibited  the  fHct 
that  tbe  lo|>OKrapber»C"uld  take  the  field  with  xheetct  upon  which  tlie 
primal^  IriatiKulHliou  was  plolted  nod  rcturu  with  maps  cbal  woiil<l 
need  so  little  ivudjimtment  alter  the  final  voniptitationa  uei-e  made  tbut 
it  was  scarcpl.v  peieeptible  on  (lie  lieale  iiiloiJtid  for  iitiblieatiou.  And 
it  wiiw  tortlierdenioiialiali-i!  tliiit  ii  tupiifirniiiier  in  one  tiel-i  Heasiiii  couM 
estfnd  bis  work  over  an  area  of  about  live  tbouaand  square  oiiles,  aud 
■with  all  the  accuracy  necessary  for  the  scale  adopted  by  tbe  Interior 
Deiiartmeut  for  tbe  physical  atlas  of  the  Koeky  Munntain  Kegiou,  i.«.,a 
scale  of  foar  miles  to  tbe  inch. 

As  previously  mentioned,  this  geographic  worb  was  under  the  imine- 
diate  charge  of  Prof.  A.  H.  Thompson,  and  bis  work  is  not  more  Light; 
commended  than  it  dexenes  in  oiakiug  the  above  statement. 

mSTBtTHEMTS. 

Tbe  baFe-measoring  tiiiparalns  baa  been  described  io  a  previous  re- 
port. 

Tbe  theodoUte  nsed  in  tbe  triangnlatioii  in  of  a  new  pattern,  embrac- 
ing a  number  of  improvemeDtK  (lemaiided  by  tbe  character  of  the  work. 
So  far  as  possible  tbe  numlver  of  parts  has  been  reduced  by  casting  in 
a  single  piece  parts  that  are  usually  eombined  by  screws.  In  this  mao- 
tier  the  liiibiiity  to  deiangement  incident  to  the  vicissirades  of  tnoav- 
tain  work  is  gieatly  reduced.  The  telemxipe  has  been  enlarged,  ascom- 
pared  with  the  graduated  circle,  so  as  to  make  its  defining  power  bear 
a  greater  propoition  than  nsual  to  the  refinement  of  graduation.  Tlie 
object  glass  lias  an  aperture  of  two  inches  and  a  focal  length  of  twenty. 
The  borizoDtal  circle  is  ten  iccbea  in  diameter,  and  reads  by  double  ver- 
niers to  five  mecouds  of  aic.  Tbe  vertical  circle  is  five  ii:cbeB  in  diame- 
ter and  reads  to  one  minute.  The  instrument  also  embraces  other  im- 
provement)! dcKipned  to  secnie  greater  stability,  with  ease  aud  rapidity 
in  manipulatiou. 
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111  the  topographic  work  the  gradientor  and  sketch  book  are  beinp:  su- 
perseded by  the  plane-table  and  the  orograph.  The  plane  table  in  use  is 
of  a  pattern  designed  by  Professor  Thompson  especially  for  work  of  this 
character.  The  drawing  board  is  made  of  a  series  of  slats  tirmiy  fixed  to 
canvas  in  such  manner  that  it  can  be  rolle<i  into  small  compass  for  trans- 
portation ;  but  when  unrolled  for  work  it  is  so  secured  by  cross-pieces  and 
screws  that  great  stability  is  attained.  When  in  use  it  is  fastened  to  the 
platen  of  the  orograph.  The  position  of  important  features  in  the  to- 
pography are  fixed  with  an  alidade  l>y  the  usual  methods  of  intersection 
and  resection.  Details  are  placed  directly  upon  the  map  while  they  are 
still  under  the  eye  of  the  topographer,  and  much  of  the  labor  and  un- 
certainty of  description  by  notes  is  avoided.  The  sketches  produced 
on  the  plane-table  are  actual  maps  and  not  mere  map  material.  They 
Deed  only  to  be  adjusted  in  conformity  with  the  triangulation ;  and  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  when  the  work  of  triangulatiou  precedes  that  of 
topography  but  slight  adjustment  is  necessary. 

The  orograph  is  a  new  instrument  in  topographic  surveying,  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  this  work  by  Professor  Thompson.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  telescope  erected  above  a  platen  or  drawing-board,  on 
which  the  movements  of  its  optical  axis  are  recorded.  The  telescope 
rotates  about  a  vertical  and  about  a  horizontal  axis,  similarly  to  the  tel- 
escope of  a  theodolite,  and  is  connected  by  simple  mechanism  with  a 
pencil  which  rest^  on  a  sheet  of  paper  attached  to  the  platen.  When 
the  topographer  moves  the  telescope  so  as  to  carry  its  optical  axis  over 
the  profiles  of  the  landscape  the  pencil  tnices  a  sketch  of  the  same. 
This  sketch,  being  mechanically  produced,  is  susceptible  of  measurement, 
and  is  a  definite  and  authoritative  record  of  the  angular  relations  of  the 
objects  sketched.  The  instiument  is  also  furnished  with  a  graduated 
circle  on  which  horizontal  angles  may  be  read  to  the  nearest  half  min- 
ute, and  this  circle  is  used  for  the  secondary  triangulation.  The  OLograjih 
and  plane-table  are  used  conjointly,  and  their  results  furnish  data  for 
the  production  of  contour  maps.  It  is  believed  that  by  their  introduc- 
tion the  quality  of  topographic  work  has  been  much  improved  without 
addition  to  its  cost. 

Mr.  Gilbert  has  made  a  critical  examination  and  discussion  of  the  baro- 
metric observations  extending  through  the  previous  years  of  the  work, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  range  of  error,  and  of  detecting  as 
far  as  possible  the  source  thereof.  The  result  of  this  examination  tended 
to  show  that  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  error  was  inaccuracy  in  read- 
ing and  recording,  and  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  these,  suggested 
a  number  of  checks,  of  which  the  most  im|>ortant  was  the  reading 
and  recording  of  the  two  verniers  of  the  Green  barometer  instead  of 
a  single  one.  The  interval  between  the  two  verniers  is  of  such  length 
that  their  fractional  readings  are  always  different,  and  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  repeat  the  sanie  error. 

GEOLOGICAL  WORK. 

During  the  same  time  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  prepared  his  report  on  the 
Geology  of  the  Henry  Mountains,  with  stereograms,  diagrams,  and  other 
illustrations,  and  the  manuscript  was  sent  to  the  printer.  The  book  is 
now  ready  for  the  binder. 

A  second  report  was  also  prepared  on  the  volcanic  plateaus  of  Utah, 
by  Capt.  O.  £.  Dutton,  but  it  was  not  deemed  wi^e  to  publish  it  until 
the  region  had  been  more  fully  investigated.  This  was  in  pursuance  of 
plans  that  have  been  followed  in  all  the  work  under  my  direction,  viz, 
to  publish  only  monographs,  which  shall  embody  the  final  results  of  all 
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tlie  work  it  is  expected  to  be  done  id  any  particalar  flel'l;  ami  I  fklfljr 
agreed  witU  CJaptain  Dutton  that  tbe  region  of  his  researches  prewuilad 
jirobleum  iu  titru(;tar>il  geology  worthy  of  a  third  aarvey. 

ETHNOGEAmiC  WOEK. 
Diiriug  the  same  office  season  the  ethnographic  work  was  more  lhl)^ 
onghl.v  organized,  and  the  aid  of  ik  large  number  of  vi>luQte«r  aatii«tuB 
liring  througliout  the  conutry  was  secured.  Mr.  W.  H.  Oall.  of  ibt 
United  Slates  Const  Survey,  prepareil  a  paper  on  the  tribes  of  Aluika, 
aud  edited  other  pajwrs  on  certain  tribes  of  Oregon  and  Wushinnron 
Territory.  He  also  sut)erin tended  the  construction  of  an  ethnogntpliio 
map  to  HCGorupany  his  paper,  including  ou  it  the  latest  e^ograpliic  AvUft- 
minatiou  from  all  avuilable  sources.  His  long  residence  and  extemlnl 
Bcientillti  labors  in  that  retcion  peculiarly  flMu<l  him  for  the  task,  and  b« 
ban  made  a  valuable  contributiou  both  to  ethnology  and  geogr^pliv- 

With  the  same  voluuie  was  published  a  pa)wr  on  the  habits  and  eo*- 
toms  of  certain  tribes  of  tbe  State  of  Uregoii  and  Washington  TerritoT)', 
prepared  by  tbe  lale  Mr.  George  Gibbs  while  he  was  engaged  iu  «cicn- 
tiHc  work  in  that  ifgiou  for  the  government.  The  volume  also  contatDi 
a  NiHkwulli  vocaliulary  with  extended  grammatiu  notes,  tbe  hist  grat> 
work  of  tbe  lamented  author. 

In  iidditton  to  the  maps  above  mentioned  and  prepared  by  Mr.  DnII, 
a  second  has  bveu  made,euibraciug  the  western  itorliou  of  Wafihiogloa 
Territory  and  the  northern  part  of  Oregon,  The  m.)p  includ««  the  r*- 
suits  of  the  latest  geographic  in Inrmatiou  and  is  colored  to  show  tbe 
ilistributiou  of  Indian  tribea,  vhiedy  from  notes  and  a)«|M  -left  li;  Mr. 
Gibbs. 

Tbe  Survey  is  indebted  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  valnable  con- 
trihiuions  to"  ihiM  voluuie:  Gov.  J.  Furajeliii,  Lieut.  E.  Do  Meuien,  Ur. 
Wm.  F.  Tolmie,  and  Kev.  Fatber  Mengarini. 

Mr.  Stephen  Powers,  of  Ohio,  who  bad  spent  several  j'e^rs  in  the 
study  of  the  Indians  of  California,  had  the  year  before  been  engaged  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  that  subject.  In  the  mean  time  at  my  request  he 
was  enlplo.^ed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  travel  among  these 
tribes  for  the  purpose  of  making  collections  of  Indian  arts  for  the  Inter- 
national Eshibition.  This  afforded  him  ojtportunity  of  more  thorougbl,T 
accomplishing  his  work  in  :he  preparation  of  the  above  mentioned  paper. 
On  his  return  tbe  new  material  was  iucoriwrated  with  the  old,  aud  the 
whole  has  Iwen  printed. 

At  our  earliest  knowledge  of  the  Indians  of  Oatifomia  tbey  were  di- 
Yided  into  small  tribes  s|)eakiug  diverse  langusges  and  belonging  to 
radically  different  stocks,  and  tbe  whole  subject  was  one  of  great  com- 
plexity and  interest.  Mr.  I'owers  has  succeesfnily  anraveled  the  diffi> 
cult  problems  relating  to  the  classilicutiou  aud  afflniiies  of  a  very  large 
numberol' tribes,  and  bis  account  ot  their  habits  and^bustoms  isof  mucb 
interest- 
In  tbe  volume  with  his  paper  will  be  found  a  number  of  vocabularies 
collected  by  himself,  Mr.  George  Gibbs,  General  George  Crook,  V.  S. 
A.,  General  W.  B.  Hazeii,  U.  8.  A.,  Lieut.  Edward  Boss,  (J.  3.  A.,  Assiet- 
aiit  Surgeon  Tliomas  F.  Azpell,  0.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Ezra  Williams,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Bartlett,  Gov.  J.  Fnrnjelm,  Prof.  F.  L.  O.  Koehrig,  Dr.  William  A. 
Gabb,  Mr.  H.  B.  Brown,  Mr.  Israel  S.  Diebl,  Dr.  Oscar  Ijoew,  Mr.  Albert 
8.  GiitNchel,  Mr.  Livingston  Stone,  Mr,  Adam  Johnson,  Mr.  Bnckmghaa 
Smith,  Padre  Aroyo,  ICev.  Father  Gregory  Mengsrini,  Padre  Jaan  Cs- 
melias,  Hon.  Horatio  Hide,  Mr.  Alexander  S.  Taylor,  Bev.  AnCooio 
Tiuimeuo,  aud  Father  Bouaventnre  Siljar. 
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The  volame  is  accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  State  of  <3aliforuia,  com- 
piled from  the  latest  official  sources  and  colored  to  show  the  distribution 
of  lingnistic  stocks. 

The  Bev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  of  Maryland,  has  been  engaged  for  more 
than  a  year  in  the  preparation  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Pon- 
ka  language.  His  residence  among  these  Indians  as  a  missionary  has 
famished  him  favorable  opportunity  for  the  necessary  studies,  and  he 
has  pushed  forward  the  work  with  zeal  and  ability,  his  only  hope  of  re- 
ward being  a  desire  to  make  a  contribution  to  science. 

Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  of  Columbian  College,  has  for  the  past  year  ren- 
dered the  office  much  assistance  in  the  study  of  the  history  and  statistics 
of  Indian  tribes. 

On  June  13,  Brevet  Lieut  Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  U.  S.  A.,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  joined  my  corps  under  orders  from 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  and  since  that  time  has  been  engaged 
in  the  study  of  the  statistics  and  history  of  the  Indians  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  United  States. 

In  April  last  Mr.  A.  S.  Oatschet  was  employed  as  a  philologist  to  as- 
sist in  the  ethnographic  work  of  this  Survey.  He  had  previously  been 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  languages  of  various  North  American  tribes. 
In  June  last  at  the  request  of  this  office  he  was  employed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  collect  certain  statistics  relating  to  the  Indians  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  and  is  now  in  the  field.  His  scien- 
tific reports  have  since  that  time  been  forwarded  through  the  honorable 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  this  office.  His  work  will  be  included 
in  a  volume  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

Dr.  H.  O.  Yarrow,  U.  S.  A.',  now  on  duty  at  the  Army  Medical  Museum, 
in  Washington,  has  been  engaged  during  the  past  year  in  the  collection 
of  material  for  a  monograph  on  the  customs  and  rites  of  sepulture.  To 
aid  him  in  this  work  circulars  of  inquiry  have  been  widely  circulated 
among  ethnologists  and  other  scholars  throughout  North  America,  and 
much  material  has  been  obtained  which  will  greatly  supplement  his  own 
extended  observations  and  researches. 

Many  other  gentlemen  throughout  the  United  States  have  rendered 
me  valuable  assistance  in  this  department  of  investigation.  Their  labors 
will  receive  due  acknowledgment  at  the  proper  time,  but  I  must  not 
fail  to  render  my  sincere  thanks  to  these  gentlemen,  who  have  so  cor- 
dially and  efficiently  cooperated  with  me  in  this  work. 

A  small  volume,  entitled  '*  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian  Lan- 
guages," has  been  prepared  and  published.  This  book  is  intended  for 
distribution  among  collectors.  In  its  preparatiou  I  have  been  greatly 
assisted  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  the  distinguished  philologist  of  Yale 
College.  To  him  I  am  indebted  for  that  pare  relating  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  souQds  of  Indian  languages;  a  work  which  could  not  be 
properly  performed  by  any  other  than  a  profound  scholar  in  this  branch. 

I  complete  the  statement  of  the  office- work  of  the  past  season  by  men- 
tioning that  a  tentative  classification  of  the  linguistic  families  of  the 
Indians  of  the  United  States  has  been  prepared.  This  has  been  a  work 
of  great  labor,  to  which  I  have  directed  much  of  my  own  time,  and  in 
which  I  have  received  the  assistance  of  several  of  the  gentlemen  above 
mentioned. 

In  pursuing  these  ethnographic  investigations  it  has  been  the  en- 
deavor as  far  as  possible  to  produce  results  that  would  be  of  practical 
value  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  and  for  this  purpose  es- 
pecial attention  has  been  paid  to  vital  statistics,  to  the  discovery  of  lin- 
guistic affinities,  the  progress  made  by  the  Indians  toward  civilizatiouy 
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and  the  causes  and  remedies  for  the  inevitable  conflict  that  ariAea  from 
tho  spread  of  civilizatioD  orer  a  regioD  previuii8ly  inhabited  by  eavagea. 
I  ma}'  be  allowed  to  express  the  hope  that  our  labors  in  this  dicecti^^ 
will  uot  be  void  of  suvh  useful  resultj^.  ^^^1 

FIELD  SEASON  OF  1877.  -^^M 

Abont  the  middle  of  May  last  the  survejiDg  corps  again  took  tiie 
field.  This  year  the  rciidezvons  camp  was  at  Mount  Pleasant,  a  little 
towu  iu  Utah  about  125  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Tbr€«  partin 
were  organized  uuder  the  direction  of  Professor  Thom|>80u,  one  to  ei- 
tend  the  trtangulation  and  two  for  topographic  |iurposes. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  field  work  was  somewhat  dHayrd 
by  reason  of  the  l»t«  falling  of  suow,  making  it  impracticable  to  aaut-ixl 
the  higher  mountains. 

The  area  designated  for  the  season  work  lies  between  38'^  and  40^30' 
north  latitude,  and  between  11K)°30'  and  ll^^^  west  longitude,  tireen- 
wich,  and  is  embraced  iu  atlas  sheets  86  and  75. 

TRIANGULATION  BY  PBOFESSOB  THOMPSON. 

The  triangulatlon  party  was  under  the  immediate  charge  of  ProfesMr 
Thompson,  aseistfd  by  Mr.  O.  D.  Wheeler.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
season  the  work  was  extended  over  a  broad  area  west  of  the  Greeo 
Kiver. 

On  account  of  general  rumors  for  .a  number  of  years  concerning  tbe 
hostility  of  the  Dte  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  on  tb« 
east  side  of  the  Oreeu  and  Colorado  Rivers,  he  deemed  it  wise  to  con- 
solidate his  party  with  one  of  the  to[ii)graphic  parties,  for  the  purgiose 
of  visiting  that  region,  in  order  that  be  might  have  a  force  of  greater 
strength.  For  thiH  jiurjiuse  he  took  with  him  the  party  uuder  Mr- 
Graves,  and  the  triangulation  and  topography  were  carried  on  simalta- 
neously.    Events  proved  that  the  rumors  were  groundleso. 

The  triangulatlon  was  extended  over  an  area  of  sometbiug  more  thsD 
1€,<H>0  square  miles.  As  in  previona  years  the  work  re8t«  on  tbe  base- 
lines of  Kanab  aud  Gunnison  and  was  connected  on  the  east  with  tbe 
triangulatiou-poiuts  established  by  Dr.  Hayden,  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  and  on  the  north  witk 
those  of  Clarence  King,  Uuited  States  Geologist  in  charge  of  the  Sur- 
vey of  the  Fortieth  Parallel.  The  instrument  used  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  former  year;  the  triangulationrpoiuts  were  artificial,  marked  by 
by  stone  cairns  and  flag-staffs. 

Professor  Thompson  also  determined  the  amount  of  water  flowing  ia 
the  larger  streams  of  the  region. 

TOPOGKAPHIO  WORK  BY  MB.  OBATKS. 

The  district  assigned  Mr.  Graves  for  topographic  work  was  the  eaM- 
eru  half  of  atlas  sheet  76  aud  that  portion  of  sheet  86  lying  east  of  the 
Green  and  Colorado  Kivers — an  area  of  about  10,000  square  mdes. 

The  most  remarkable  topographic  feature  of  this  region  is  a  bold 
escarpment  facing  the  south  aud  extending  ttom  the  western  &r 
beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  Mr.  Graves'  work.  This  is  known  as  the 
Book  ClifEs.  At  the  foot  of  this  escarpment  lies  a  narrow  valley 
through  which  passes  the  only  practicable  route  of  travel  between  Geo- 
tral  Utah  and  Western  Colorado.  South  of  tbe  valley  the  whole  region 
is  cut  by  a  labyrinth  of  canons,  formed  by  the  Grand,  Green,  and  San 
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Bafael  Rivers  and  their  tributaries.  This  region  is  one  of  the  most  in  - 
hospitable  and  inaccessible  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
characterized  by  extreme  aridity,  and  some  portions  are  cat  by  many 
narrow  gorges,  forming  ^'alcove  lands."  In  other  portions  are  foand 
hills  of  naked  sands  and  clays — regions  of  bad  lands.  Bold  cliffs,  tow- 
ering monuments,  hills  of  drifting  glittering  sands,  and  deep  tortuous 
caOons  give  to  the  landscape  an  appearance  strange  and  weird. 

The  Book  Cliffs  rise  to  an  altitude  above  their  base  of  2,000  feet,  and 
about  8,500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  country  from  the  southern 
crest  inclines  gently  northward  to  the  valleys  of  the  White  and  ITiuta 
Rivers.  This  gigantic  terrace,  called  the  Ta-vdputs  Plateau,  is  cut  in 
twain  from  north  to  south  by  the  profound  gorges  of  the  Green  River, 
known  as  the  Canon  of  Desolation  and  Oray  Cafion.  The  drainage  of 
the  plateau  is  northward  from  the  brink  of  the  cliffs  through  deep  nar- 
row canons  for  many  miles,  but  at  last  all  these  enter  the  Cafion  of  Des- 
olation a  few  miles  from  its  head.  North  of  the  Ta-v&puts  Plateau  are 
the  valleys  of  the  White  and  Uinta  Rivers.  Nearly  all  the  former  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  lower  course  of  the  latter  are  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  Mr.  Graves's  work. 

Over  the  whole  district  assigned  to  Mr.  Graves  he  extended  the  sec- 
ondary triangulation.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  topography  of  the  country, 
his  stations  will  average  about  ten  miles  apart.  He  also  made  a  con- 
nected plane-table  map  of  the  whole  area,  and  complemented  his  work 
with  orographic  sketches. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  area  surveyed  by  Mr.  Graves  consid- 
erable bodies  of  irrigable  lands  are  found  along  the  Grand,  Green,  San 
Rafael,  and  Price  Rivers ;  and  in  the  northern  part,  along  the  Green 
River  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Uinta  and  While  Rivers,  are  large  tracts 
of  excellent  land,  on  which  the  waters  of  the  streams  named  can  be 
conveyed  at  slight  cost.  Mr.  Graves  paid  especial  attention  to  the 
extent  and  character  of  these  lands,  and  to  the  amount  of  water  carried 
by  the  streams. 

On  the  Ta-v&  puts  Plateau  are  small  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  but  gen- 
erally Mr.  Graves's  district  possesses  no  more  timber  than  sufficient  to 
meet  the  future  local  requirements  of  actual  settlers. 

TOPOGRAPHIO  WORK  BY  MR.  RENSHAWE. 

The  district  assigned  Mr.  Renshawe  was  the  western  portion  of  atlas 
sheet  75,  an  area  of  about  6,000  square  miles.  The  eastern  portion  of 
this  area  is  a  broad  plateau,  having  an  average  elevation  of  about  9,500 
feet,  cot  by  deep  valleys  and  drained  from  its  very  western  edge  toward 
the  east  by  the  Dirty  Devil,  San  Rafael,  Price,  and  Uinta  Rivers.  The 
western  portion  includes  broad  valleys,  abrupt  ranges  of  mountains, 
and  one  plateau  of  considerable  extent.  The  principal  valleys  are  the 
ISan  Pete,  Juab,  and  Uinta,  all  having  a  general  northern  and  southern 
trend  and  an  average  elevation  of  about  5,000  feet,  and  all  drained  - 
by  the  San  Pete  River  and  the  streams  flowing  into  Utah  Lake.  The 
mountain-ranges  standing  between  the  valleys  are  the  Wasatch,  rising 
in  its  highest  peaks  to  12,000  feet,  the  Cafion  Range,  and  the  Valley 
Range,  each  reaching  an  altitude  of  nearly  10,000  feet. 

The  plateau,  which  we  have  called  Gunnison  Plateau,  has  an  area  of 
about  750  square  miles,  and  an  average  elevation  of  8,000  feet.  It  is 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  almost  vertical  walls,  and  is  extremely  rugged 
and  difficult  to  traverse. 

There  is  but  little  irrigable  land  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Mr.  Ren- 
shawe's  district,  but  the  broad  valleys  of  the  western  portion  contain 
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lar^e  areas  of  excolleiit  lands,  and  the  uumerous  streams  furnish  a  gooi 
supply  of  water. 

On  the  plateaus  aud  mountain  ranges  are  large  quantities  of  excullout 
timber. 

On  the  headwaters  of  Price  River  and  on  Huntington  Creek  are  pi- 
tensive  lieds  of  coal,  and  on  tliut  portion  of  the  Wasatch  Range  indudeJ 
in  Mr.  Itentihawe's  district  are  deposits  of  silver  and  galena. 

Mr.  l{«nshawe  extended  the  secondary  triaogulation  over  the  whole 
distriet  assij^ned  him,  making  stations  at  »n  average  distance  of  abuut 
ten  miles,  and  measuring  all  tbe  angles  of  nearly  every  triangle  in  the 
extension.  He  also  miide  a  connected  plane-tnUle  map  of  the  wtinb 
area,  and  complemeutetl  his  work  with  a  coinplete  set  of  orograpbic 
sketches. 

The  season's  work  has  fnrther  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  on>- 
graph  and  plane-table,  and  the  practical  experience  lian  shown  them  To 
be  well  adapted  alike  to  regions  of  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  [daiuK,  aud 
plateaus. 

The  hypsometric  work  of  this  season  rests  on  a  primary  base  eetab- 
lUheii  at  the  general  supply  imdrendezvouscamp  at  Mount  Pleasant,  naA 
connected  by  a  lung  series  uf  observations  with  the  station  of  the  United 
States  Signal  Service  at  Salt  Lake  City.  At  the  base  station  olwerva- 
tions  were  made  with  mercurial  barometers  four  times  each  duy,  aud 
for  eight  days  during  the  month  hunrly  from  7  a.  m.  to  9  {i.  m.  Met- 
curial  barometers  were  carried  by  each  field  party,  and  observatitnu 
made  to  connect  every  camp  wilh  the  base  station.  All  tbe  Keo<lelic 
points  and  topographic  utations  wore  connected  by  observations  with 
mercurial  barojneter.s  either  with  tlie  cainjH  or  directly  witii  the  b^se 
station,  or  both.  All  the  topographic  stations  were  also  connected  witli 
each  other  by  angulation,  and  from  these  stations  the  altitudes  of  all  lO' 
cated  points  were  determined  by  the  same  method. 

The  hypsometric  work  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  having  a  direct 
and  practie^il  value  in  the  clasRiHcation  of  the  lands  and  the  determiua- 
tion  of  the  best  methods  of  utilizing  tbe  waters  of  the  streAiua  for  irri- 
gation. On  account  of  its  practical  utility  to  the  agricultural  industries 
of  tbe  country,  it  is  believed  that  more  thorough  methods  should  be 
adopted,  aud  for  this  purpose  it  is  suggested  that  a  hyi>»ouietric  base- 
line he  established,  extending  across  the  continent,  or  at  least  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  PaciUc  Ocean.  Tbe  railroad  lines  ar«  now  used  for 
this  purpose,  but  their  methods  of  leveling  are  not  deemed  of  suffident 
accuracy  for  the  wants  of  the  work.  More  refined  instrumeuta  shoulil 
be  used,  more  careful  work  should  be  done,  and  the  subject  should  re- 
ceive careful  and  thorough  discussion.  From  the  base  line  thus  estab 
lished,  lateral  lines  should  be  run  to  the  base  stations  used  for  each 
field  season  by  like  refined  methods. 

It  is  believed  that  another  improvement  in  this  work  coald  be  made 
by  the  preparation  of  new  tables  based  upon  series  of  obaervatioos 
made  in  that  portiou  of  the  United  States  where  these  surveys  are  cou- 
ducted.  The  hypsometric  tables  now  in  ukc  are  based  on  observations 
made  at  Geneva  and  Saint  Bernard,  in  Switzerland,  points  about  sixty 
miles  apart,  and  under  climatic  conditions  {greatly  difi'ereut  from  those 
obtaining  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  llegion.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be 
necessary  to  occupy  one  or  more  elevated  mountain  peaks,  with  corre- 
sponding stations  at  or  near  the  base,  and  record  hourly  observatious 
through  a  period  of  one  or  more  years.    These  stations  should  be  cou- 
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nected  by  careful  leveling,  and  also  connected  with  the  base  line  abov6 
mentioned.  The  Bocky  Mountain  Region  affords  localities  better 
adapted  to  this  purpose  than  those  used  in  the  construction  of  the  pres- 
ent tables. 

CARTOGRAPHY. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  best  methods  of  representing  the  topography  of  the  re- 
gion surveyed,  taking  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  country, 
the  more  important  facts  to  be  embodied,  and  the  scale  adopted  for  the 
physical  atlas  of  the  Interior  Department.  The  system  of  cartography  in 
pse  in  this  country  and  many  of  those  in  Europe  have  been  examined  and 
studied,  and  many  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  office  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  best  methods  adapted  to  these  circnm 
stances  and  conditions.  Some  of  thc^e  experiments  being  now  inchoate^ 
it  is  ])ropo8ed  at  some  future  day  to  give  a  full  account,  of  the  same, 
together  with  the  results  reached. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANDS  BY  MR.  GILBERT. 

The  geographical  and  geological  survey  under  my  direction  has  been 
extended  over  the  northern  portion  of  Arizona  and  the  greater  part  of 
Utah,  but  a  broad  strip  along  the  northern  end  of  the  latter  Territory 
was  embraced  in  the  survey  made  by  Mr.  Clarence  King  under  the  War 
Department.  It  seemed  desirable  however  to  extend  the  classification 
of  lands  over  this  latter  region,  and  this  duty  was  assigned  to  Mr. 
Gilbert. 

Mr.  Gilbert  took  the  field  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  traversed  all  of  the 
Territory  lying  west,  north,  and  northeast  of  that  point,  a  tract  com- 
prising so  much  of  the  drainage  basin  of  Great  Salt  Lake  as  lies  in 
Utah.  In  this  area  is  included  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  sterile.  A  very  small  part  of  it  will 
repay  cultivation  without  irrigation,  but  this  is  Exceptional,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  possibility  of  agriculture  depends  on  the  possibility  of  artificial 
watering.  The  Bear  Biver  and  the  Jordan  carry  as  much  water  as  can 
profitably  be  used  upon  all  the  lands  to  which  it  is  practicable  to  con- 
vey them  by  canals,  and  those  lands  were  measured  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  agricultural  capacities  of  the  river  valleys.  The  smaller 
streams,  on  the  contrary,  are  inadequate  to  serve  the  arable  lands 
through  which  they  severally  run,  and  the  agricultural  capacities  of 
their  valleys  were  ascertained  by  measuring  the  volume  of  each  stream. 
East  of  Great  Salt  Lake  are  great  mountain  ranges,  the  Wasatch  and 
the  Uinta,  and  large  streams  low  from  their  melting  snows  all  through 
the  summer  season.  The  Bear,  the  Weber,  and  the  Jordan  flow  to  the 
lake,*  and  the  three  rivers  can  be  made  to  reclaim  800,000  acres  of  land 
in  their  valleys.  This  is  12^  per  cent,  of  the  district  which  they  drain. 
West  of  the  lake  the  plains  are  interrupted  by  mountains,  but  there  are 
none  of  magnitude;  the  snows  of  winter  are  dissipated  too  early 
in.  the  spring  to  be  of  use  for  irrigation,  and  much  of  the  land  is  an  ab- 
solute desert.  In  a  total  area  of  8,300,000  acres  only  21,000  acres  are  of 
value  for  farming-— one-fourth  of  one  per  cent. 

These  estimates  are  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  farmers  of  the 
district,  who  have  practiced  irrigation  for  thirty  years  and  have  given  it 
a  greater  development  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  now  under  cultivation  a  third  part  of  the  irrigable  lands  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Basin,  and  are  utilizing  many  of  the  small  streams  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  capacities.    A  careful  study  was  made  of  their  oper- 
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attoiiH  for  tbo  piiniose  of  learning  tbe  quantity  of  water  neoeMaryto 
redeem  a  civeu  qnantitj  of  laud  under  various  conditions  of  s«il  dwI 
climate,  and  the  resulting  determinations  were  used  in  coinputjng  Ibe 
areas  susceptible  of  irrigation  by  tbe  streams  and  parts  of  Hlrcftms 
that  are  still  unused.  Tlie  greater  part  of  tbe  future  extension  ot  the 
cultivated  areas  will  be  accomplished  only  by  expeoHive  engiDeenn;; 
works,  including  tbe  damming  of  tlie  principal  rivers  and  tbe  constmc- 
tion  of  long  canals.  Five  million  dollars  is  probably  s  mu(lerat«  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  redeeming  the  500,000  acres  ibat  are  susceptible  of 
reclamulion,  and  tbe  requisite  capibil  will  bave  to  be  concentrated  apou 
a  small  nnmlwr  of  large  canals. 

An  investigation  was  also  made  of  the  climate  of  tbe  district  as.  re- 
corded iu  tbe  rise  and  fall  of  {^reat  Salt  Lake.  Tbe  lake,  having  no 
outlet,  is  filled  to  higher  levels  in  moist  years  and  shrinks  again  in  dry. 
No  systematic  record  of  its  fluctuations  has  been  kept  nndl  quite  r^ 
cently,  but  for  tbe  past  thirty  years  the  interests  and  pursuits  of  settlers 
upon  tbe  sbore  bave  been  more  or  less  atfect«d  by  them,  and  it  has 
proved  practicable  by  gathering  the  evidence  scattered  among  ciliiens 
to  elicit  tbe  history  of  the  changes.  From  tbe  year  1347  to  tbe  year  1S50 
the  water  was  constantly  ata  low  stage.  A  series  of  five  moist  fieaaoDK 
then  raised  its  level  nearly  five  feet,  and  a  succeeding  series  of  dry 
seasons  again  depressed  it,  until  iu  ISGI  uud  in  1863  it  was  as  lo« 
as  when  first  observed.  From  that  time  until  18GS  the  water  rose 
step  by  step  to  its  present  level,  and  it  has  since  then  continued  about 
ten  feet  higher  than  in  1850.  About  four  feet  below  the  present  sur- 
face there  was  a  beach  mark  wbicb  the  lake  had  not  previously  cov- 
ered for  many  years,  or  perhaps  for  centuries,  so  that  the  present  cod- 
dition  must  be  regarded  as  decidedly  novel  and  exceptional.  The  arra 
of  the  lake  is  uincli  greater  iit  its  high  stage  than  at  its  low,  and  th* 
evaporation  from  its  surface  i&  correspondingly  increased.  To  maintaio 
its  present  level  the  inflowing  water  must  be  a  tenth  part  greater  in 
amount  than  it  formerly  was ;  and  that  it  is  greater  is  universally  tei- 
tified  by  those  who  use  the  tributary  streams  for  tbe  purpose  of  irriga- 
tion. Whether  this  increase  of  streams  is  due  to  a  transient  variatioD 
of  climate  or  to  the  modifications  wrought  by  man  upon  tbe  faco  of  tbe 
country  is  a  question  not  yet  decided;  but  it  may  well  be  donbted 
whether  the  agriculturists  of  Utah  should  anticipate  for  the  futures 
climate  so  favorable  as  that  of  the  past  ten  years. 

To  facilitate  the  record  of  tbe  future  fluctuations  of  the  lake  a  nam- 
ber  of  monnments  have  been  established.  At  the  suggestion  of  Prof. 
Joseph  Henry,  a  graduated  pillar  was  placed  at  the  water's  edge  in 
1875  by  residents  of  the  Territory,  and  observations  were  continued  for 
more  than  a  year.  Tbe  locality  selected  has  however  become  inoon- 
venient,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  has  this  year  erected  a  second  pillar  at  a  more 
accessible  place.  He  has  moreover  eatablished  near  each  of  tbe  gradu- 
ated pillars  a  permanent  stone  monument,  placed  so  far  above  tbe  water 
as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  disturbance  by  the  waves,  and  these  have  been 
connected  by  spirit-level  with  tbe  surface  of  the  take,  so  as  to  serve  a» 
permanent  future  reference  points. 

Mr.  Gilbert  gave  attention  also  to  the  timber  lands  of  tbe  tome  dis- 
trict, investigating  their  character  and  extent.  They  are  oonAued  to  the 
higher  altitudes,  and  they  form  no  continuous  body  of  great  extent  but 
are  scattered  in  Hmall  patches  here  and  there  among  tbe  mountains. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Gilbert  in  f>erfonning  tbe  special  work  to 
which  be  was  assigned,  namely,  the  classification  of  tbe  lands,  has  also 
extended  his  researches  into  a  broader  field  embracing  climatic  changes. 
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The  wbole  subject  is  one  of  prime  importance  to  the  industries  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Begion,  as  it  bears  directly  upon  the  agricultural 
capacity  and  prospects  of  the  country,  and  through  them  on  all  other 
industries. 

GEOLOGICAL  WORK  BT  MR.  GILBERT. 

Further  observations  were  made  this  summer  *by  Mr.  Gilbert  on  re- 
cent orographic  displacements.  It  appears  that  the  system  of  faults  and 
flexures— the  system  of  upward  and  downward  movemeutit — by  which 
the  mountain  ranges  and  the  valleys  of  Utah  and  Nevada  were  pro- 
duced have  continued  down  to  the  present  time.  Evidence  of  recent 
movement  has  been  discovered  on  the  lines  of  many  ancient  fanlts. 
The  ancient  shore  line  of  Oreat  Salt  Lake  which  is  exhibited  so  con- 
spicuously upon  the  surrounding  mountain  slopes,  and  which  must  have 
originally  been  level,  is  no  longer  so,  but  has  been  shifted  up  ahd|down 
by  the  displacement  of  the  mountains.  Its  present  altitude  above  Oreat 
Salt  Lake  was  determined  at  four  different  ]>oint8  by  spirit-level ;  and 
the  determinations  were  found  to  range  from  966  feet  to  1,059  feet.  The 
measurements  by  level  were  all  made  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
lake,  but  the  barometer  indicates  that  at  points  more  remote  the  dis- 
crepancy is  several  times  greater. 

These  observations  are  valuable  additions  to  our  evidence  that  mount- 
ain making  is  a  work  of  the  present  as  well  as  of  past  ages,  and  that 
the  grand  displacement  by  faults  and  folds  are  caused  by  slow  and 
intermittent  movements. 

GEOLOGICAL  VTORK  BY  CAPTAIN  BUTTON. 

A  geological  party  was  also  organized  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Dntton.  His  supply  camp  was  in  Gircle  Valley,  about  midway  in  the 
course  of  the  Sevier  River.  The  field  of  labor  was  through  and  around 
the  great  plateaus  drained  by  this  river  and  its  tributaries.  In  pursuing 
his  investigations  he  traveled  over  a  large  portion  of  Southern  Utah 
and  into  ISorthern  Arizona,  givingespecial  attention  to  the  mode  of  oc- 
currence and  the  distribution  of  the  eruptive  rocks  of  that  region,  atten- 
tion being  also  given  to  the  borders  of  the  district  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  relation  of  the  extravasated  rocks  and  the  underlying 
sedimentaries.  By  reason  of  peculiar  geographic  conditions  the  region 
is  one  well  adapted  to  successful  study.  These  conditions  exist  in  its 
great  elevations  and  aridity,  giving  to  the  plateaus  abruptly  escarped 
edges  and  causing  its  watercourses  to  run  in  deeply  corraded  channels 
or  cafions.  In  this  manner  the  structural  geology  is  revealed  to  an  ex- 
tent rarely  seen  in  more  humid  and  less  elevated  regions. 

The  especial  problems  for  investigation  were  the  relation  pf  extrava- 
sated rocks  to  the  sedimentaries,  the  succession  of  eruptive  beds,  and 
the  methods  and  results  of  atmospheric  degradation.  These  prob- 
lems involve  ntany  minor  ones  of  importance,  and  Captain  Duttoii  has 
returned  with  a  collection  of  facts  that  will  materially  supplement  his 
former  work.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  when  he  has  prjuperly 
arranged  and  discussed  the  same,  his  report  will  not  only  be  of  value  for 
its  description  of  the  local  geology  of  the  region,  but  it  will  also  be  an 
important  contribution  to  the  general  subject  of  geology. 

In  addition  to  geological  work  the  captain  has  also  made  an  especial 
study  of  irrigation  within  his  district,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
extent  of  land  that  can  thus  be  redeemed  for  agriculture,  and  the  best 
methods  of  utilizing  the  waters  of  the  Sevier  and  its  tributaries. 

To  this  party  Mr.  J.  E.  Hillers  was  attached  as  photographer,  and  he 
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has  retiiTDed  with  many  views  taken  in  that  region,  mnde  for  the  especial 
pnrpose  of  iilatttratin^  CHptaiD  Diitton'a  rejwrt.  These  will  svrvFto 
graphically  illustrate  many  iiDi>ortant  points  in  structural  geology  aod 
the  dynamics  of  degradatioo. 

GEOLOGICAL  rLLUSTRATION. 
Mach  attention  has  been  paid  to  methods  of  graphicall.y  represenliag 
the  important  features  of  geulogicAl  structure.  The  Rocky  Mouutmn 
Itegiou  bad  proved  to  be  one  of  great  interest  in  this  braiieh  of  our  io- 
vestigaliuiis,  because  nf  the  peculiar  tieatures  of  its  physicnl  g^wgriiphv. 
Long  and  lowering  eacarpmeuta  iire  found,  deep  cationa  with  pr^eipi- 
tons  wall?  are  numerous,  ita  hills  and  mountains  are  often  without  soil 
and  vegetation,  accumulatioua  of  subaerial  or  glacial  driftareinfreqwnt, 
and  thus  the  general  rock-structure  is  well  revealed.  Severn!  new  metlitMli 
of  ilUistnitioQ  have  been  devised,  some  of  which  hava  already  apiwared 
iu  the  pablicalionsof  the  Survey. 

SIIBTST  OF  THE   BLACK  HILLS. 

In  1875  a  reconnaissance  sorvey  was  made  of  the  Black  Hills  of  D«- 
kota  by  Mr.  Walter  P.  Jenney,  with  a  corpa  of  assistants,  under  tlie 
direction  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  On  the  return  of  tlie 
party  from  the  field  Mr.  Jenney's  report  relating  to  the  mineral  resources 
nf  the  country  was  Immediately  published,  but  the  geographical  nml 
geological  report  iras  nnHnished  at  that  time.  This  latter  work  was  left 
in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Kawton,  his  geological  assiatant,  to  be 
completed.  On  May  28, 1877,  at  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Newton  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  was  placed  under  my  direction  by  order  of  lb» 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  was  somewhat  familiar  with  the  whole  aubjeet  from  the  fact  that  tbwe 
gentlemen  occupied  my  office  during  the  time  iu  which  they  were  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  the  report. 

On  consnltaiion  with  Mr.  Newton  it  appeared  wise  for  him  to  visit  the 
field  again  for  the  purpose  of  determining  certain  doubtful  points  intbe 
geological  structure,  and  to  insert  on  the  maps  the  position  of  the  sev- 
eral towns  and  roads  that  have  bei-n  established  in  that  region  since 
the  discovery  of  gold,  and  Mr.  Newton  was  employed  as  a  member  of 
my  corps,  and  instructed  to  pn>ceed  to  that  country  for  this  purpose. 
He  had  been  iu  the  field  but  a  short  time  when  he  was  prostrated  by 
the  sickness  which  n>sutted  in  his  death.  Previons  to  bis  departure  he 
completed  bis  report  on  the  geology  of  that  country,  and  the  map  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  engraver;  the  whole  embodying  all  the 
facts  discovered  U[»  to  that  time.  Thus,  happily,  his  work  will  not  be 
lost.  It  is  expected  that  his  report  will  be  published  during  the  present 
winter,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  left  by  him. 

The  death  of  Mr.  ^Newton  makes  a  serious  break  in  the  ranks  of  the 
yoniiger  and  more  active  geologiste  of  America.  B.&  possessed  rare 
abilities,  had  had  much  experience  in  field  operations,  and  had  received 
thorough  and  wise  training,  and  his  work  in  other  fields  had  exhibited 
his  ability.  But  the  great  work  of  his  short  life  will  doubtless  be  his 
report  on  the  geology  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota.  It  is  with  sorrow 
tbat  in  thus  mentioning  his  work  I  am  compelled  to  record  the  death 
of  an  able  collaborateur  and  generous  friend. 

ETHNOGRAPHIC   WORE. 

During  the  field  season,  while  the  geographic  and  geological  work 
was  in  progress,  the  ethnographic  work  was  also  continned  by  various 
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partieB  and  by  myself,  bat  as  these  labors  are  yet  incomplete  no  farther 
mention  of  them  will  here  be  made. 

My  own  field  season  was  short,  and  was  devoted  to  correlating  the 
work  and  to  some  stndies  in  geology  and  ethnography. 

Daring  the  past  six  years  one  branch  of  oar  work  has  been  considered 
of  paramonnt  importance,  namely^  the  classification  of  lands  and  the 
snbjects  connected  therewith.  The  object  has  been  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  irrigable  lands,  timber  lands,  pastarage  lands,  coal  lands, 
and  mineral  lands.  In  general  the  lands  that  are  cnltivable  only 
throagh  irrigation'  are  limited  by  the  sapply  of  water.  There  are  some 
exceptions  to  this.  Where  streams  are.foand  in  narrow  valleys  or  ran 
in  deep  cafions,  the  limit  of  agricaltaral  land  is  determined  by  the 
extent  of  the  areas  to  which  the  water  can  be  condacted  with  proper 
engineering  skill.  In  the  stndy  of  this  sabject  many  interesting  and 
important  problems  have  arisen,  and  many  valaable  facts  have  been 
collected.  As  an  illnstration,  I  may  state,  althoagh  the  compatations 
are  not  yet  complete,  that  the  amoant  of  land  that  can  thas  be  redeemed 
by  the  atilization  of  the  streams,  but  withoat  the  constrnction  of  reser- 
voirs, within  the  Territory  of  Utah,  is  aboat  1,250,000  acres. 

From  the  snrvey  of  the  timber  lands  one  very  important  fact  appears, 
that  the  area  where  standing  timber  is  actually  found  is  very  much 
smaller  than  the  areas  where  the  conditions  of  physical  geography  are 
sach  that  timber  should  be  found  as  a  si>ontaneou8  growth — that  is,  the 
area  of  timber  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  timber  region.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  timber  in  such  regions  now  found  naked  is  due  to  the  great 
fires  that  so  frequently  devastate  these  lands ;  and  the  amount  of  timber 
taken  for  economic  purposes  bears  but  an  exceedingly  small  ratio  to 
the  amoant  destroyed  by  fires.  Hence  the  important  problem  to  be 
solved  is  the  best  method  by  which  these  fires  can  be  prevented. 

Another  subject  which  has  received  much  attention  is  the  utilization  of 
the  pasturage-lands;  .and  still  another,  the  best  methods  of  surveying 
the  mineral  lands  for  the  purpose  of  description  and  identification,  that 
the  owners  of  mines  may  be  relieved  of  the  great  burden  of  litigation  to 
which  they  are  subjected  by  reason  of  the  inaccurate  and  expensive 
methods  now  in  vogue.  It  is  proposed  at  an  early  day  to  submit  a  re- 
port on  this  subject  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pre- 
senting the  results  of  our  work  in  the  directions  above  indicated. 

Hoping  that  the  labors  of  the  corps  under  my  charge  as  thus  briefly 
set  forth  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Powell, 
In  charge  U.  8.  Oeog.  and  Oeol.  8urv.j  R.  M.  B. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Waahingtony  D.  C. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMISSION  APPOINTED  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  ACT  OP  CONGRESS  OP  MARCH  3,  1877, 
REGARDING  THE  HOT  SPRINGS  RESERVATION  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  ARKANSAS. 


Office  of  the  United  States  Hot  Spbinos  Commission, 

Hot  SjpringSj  Ark.j  NovembeTj  1877. 

Sib  :  The  cominissioners  appoiDted  ander  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3, 1877,  entitled  «<^n  act  in  relation  to  the  Hot  Springs  reser- 
vation in  the  State  of  Arkansas,''  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report  and  recommendations  in  respect  to  the  work  com- 
mitted to  their  charge. 

In  April  last  they  received  their  appointment  from  the  President, 
and  were  duly  qualified,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  they  met 
at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  and  organized  by  the.  election  of  Hon.  Aaron  ^. 
Cragin  chairman  of  the  board,  having  first  given  ten  days'  notice  in 
both  daily  papers  published  at  Hot  Springs.  This  notice  is  continued, 
as  required  by  law,  during  the  session  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  John  W.  Anderson  was  then  appointed  as  stenographer  and 
clerk,  and  P.  A.  Clark  was  chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  surveying  and 
engineering.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  proved  themselves  efficient 
in  their  res|>ective  departments,  and  the  commissioners  desire  to  make 
this  acknowledgment  of  their  faithful  and  valuable  services. 

An  examination  of  the  complicated  nature  of  the  claims  to  be  adju- 
dicated and  the  rugged  and  mountainous  character  of  the  country  to  be 
laid  off  into  city  lots,  blocks,  and  squares,  with  the  necessary  avenues, 
streets,  and  alleys,  soon  convinced  the  commissioners  of  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  their  labors. 

The  work  to  be  done  had  a  national  importance,  inasmuch  as  the 
government  had  determined  to  retain  control  of  all  medicinal  waters 
here  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public,  and  had  directed  that  all  the 
thermal  springs  should  be  reserved  from  sale^  together  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  original  reservation,  to  be  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  government  officer  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  purpose. 

It  was  evident  that  the  public  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  interest 
thus  retained  by  the  government  and  the  value  of  the  remainder  of  the 
reservation  to  be  sold  to  private  parties  would  depend  largely  upon  the 
thoroughness  and  scienMflc  skill  with  which  the  work  was  done. 

With  these  facts  in  view  the  engineer  was  authorized  to  employ  such 
assistants  and  force  as  he  might  deem  necessary  to  make  a  thorough 
topographical  survey  of  the  entire  reservation,  as  well  as  the  exterior 
and  subdivision  lines. 

This  work  has  been  pushed  forward  nearly  to  completion,  and  would 
have  been  completed  some  time  ago  had  the  surveyors  not  been  called 
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off  in  tLe  mean  time  for  other  neeeasary  work,  Bccli  as  laying  off  the 
not  Springs  Mouutain  reservation,  and  locating  iudividiial  rlainiR  and 
iiuproveuents  on  the  goueral  reservation.  The  accouipaoying  repon 
(marked  "A")  of  the  engineer  fnrnislies  the  particulars  of  the  work  per- 
formed and  cost  incnrred  in  this  branch  of  the  service. 

Under  the  prorisions  of  the  law  claimants  were  allowed  bix  months 
from  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  commiB^ion  in  which  to  fUc 
their  claims,  and,  contrary  to  espeotation,  a  majority  of  the  claiiuaDtg 
failed  to  file  their  claims  until  the  last  moDth  allowed. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  filing  olaims  hariog  lieen  prescribed  hyths 
commissioners,  their  office  was  kept  open  from  day  to  d»j'4  tor  the  par- 
pose  of  receiving  and  filing  the  Hnme,  until  twelve  o'clock  on  the  nigbt 
of  the  27th  day  of  October,  1877,  the  time  limited  by  law  in  which 
claims  were  to  be  filed  "  or  to  be  forever  barred." 

Xotwilhstauding  the  liberal  time  allowed,  some  claimants  failed  to  file 
their  claims,  but  these  were  few  and  unimportant. 

During  the  six  months  950  claims  were  filed,  in  the  form  of  petitions, 
setting  forth  (he  grounds  oii  which  each  cliim  is  base<l.  These  pctitiotw 
have  t>een  numbered  in  the  order  of  filing,  and  the  date  of  filing  iudonied 
thereon  ;  also  entered  in  u  dockel-l>ook  kept  for  that  purpose. 

The  commissioners  have  heard  the  testimony  offered  by  claimants  in 
support  of  their  petitions  in  IJliU  cases,  and  have  examined  7I)ti  witneMiM. 
This  testimony  has  been  taken  in  short-hand  and  a  considerable  twrtioo 
transcribed. 

The  commissioners  have  laid  off  and  caused  to  be  surveyed  awl 
designated  by  metes  and  bouuds  a  tract  of  land  which  embraces  in  ooe 
boundary  all  the  hot  or  warm  springs,  and  as  near  as  may  l>e  what  is 
known  ns  "Hot  Springs  Mountain,"  which  tract,  under  the  law,  is 
reserved  from  sale. 

The  bonndary-hne  follows  the  base  of  the  monntaio,  except  at  the 
north  end  where  the  mountain  extends  outside  the  general  reservation, 
and  embraces  an  area  of  2C5  acres,  nearly.  It  was  laid  off  with  a  view 
to  the  practicability  of  making  a  public  street  all  the  way  around  on  the 
outside,  which  will  serve  as  a  carriage-drive,  and  some  protection  against 
boring  for  hot  water.  Such  ro»l  will  pass  completely  over  the  moant- 
ain  at  the  north  end,  and  thus  make  accessible  to  iuvalids  n  mountain 
view  which  fairly  rivals  in  beauty  aud  grandeur  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  England. 

This  reservation  was  reported  to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  June  last. 

While  the  commissioners  embraced  in  this  reservation  all  the  territory 
they  felt  authorized  to  under  the  terms  of  the  law,  yet  they  are  of  the 
opinion,  from  the  nature  and  character  of  tbe  country  and  the  great 
value  and  importance  of  this  place  as  a  health-resort,  that  a  much  larger 
tract  should  be  reserved  from  sale. 

The  thermal  springs  all  make  their  appearance  on  the  west  side  and 
at  the  base  of  the  "East"  or  "Hot  Springs"  Mountain. 

Immediately  west  another  mountain  rises  and  continues  in  s  south- 
westerly direction  across  the  west  line  of  the  general  reservation  near 
the  sonthwest  corner.  This  is  "  West"  or  "  Whip-iMwr-will"  Moantain, 
and  its  area  is  about  500  acres.  It  is  unavailable  for  building  lots,  hut 
is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  trees,  the  foliage  of  which  is  dense 
and  beautiful. 

At  the  head  or  north  end  of  Valley  street  is  still  another  moant^n, 
called  the  "North "or  " Bovacnlite"  Mountain.  This  is  separated  from 
Hot  Springs  Mountain  by  a  narrow  gulch  extending  for  some  distance 
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toward  the  northeast  corner  of  the  general  reservation,  where  both  come 
together  as  one.  It  is  also  unavailable  for  bnilding-lots,  and  has  an 
area  of  about  200  acres ;  but,  like  the  other  two  mountains,  it  is  heavily 
wooded. 

The  three  mountains  constitute  a  range  traversing  diagonally  the  en- 
tire reservation,  the  trend  being  from  northeast  to  southwest. 

The  range  is  bisected  by  the  gorge  in  which  the  thermal  springs  is- 
sue, and  through  which  flows  a  lively  stream. 

This  gorge  affords  the  only  thoroughfare  through  the  mountains  and 
connects  the  table-lands  in  the  southeast  and  northwest,  which  lands 
may  be  laid  off  into  lots  and  sold,  affording  ample  space  for  the  town. 

If  the  moiintain-lands  pass  into  the  hands  of  private  parties,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  would  be  stripped  of  their  timber  tor  fuel 
purposes  and  rendered  unsightly.  Moreover,  they  would  then  be  ex- 
posed to  the  full  force  of  the  sun's  rays,  absorbing  the  heat  during  the 
day,  to  be  poured  into  the  valley  at  night,  instead  of  the  cool  refreshing 
breezes  which  now  regularly  descend  from  their  shady  heights  to  dis- 
place the  impure  air  below.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  their  foliage  si  of  in- 
calculable value  to  this  place  designed  as  a  national  sanitarium. 

With  these  views  the  commissioners  submit  the  proposition  of  reserv- 
ing from  sale  the  entire  mountain  range,  and  recpmmend  the  necessary 
legislation  by  Congress. 

The  immense  work  incident  to  arranging  and  preparing  the  cases  for 
adjudication  and  keeping  up  the  records,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  two  additional  clerks, 
one  recording  and  disbursing  clerk  and  one  transcribing  clerk. 

Another  stenographer  and  transcriber  are  ver^  much  needed  to  facili- 
tate the  work,  and  would  be  economy'  to  the  government  in  the  end. 
It  is  impossible  for  one  stenographer  to  report  and  translate  the  testi- 
mony as  fast  as  the  commissioners  can  take  it. 

There  remain  700  claims  in  which  testimony  is  to  be  taken,  which,  by 
estimate,  will  involvt)  the  examination  of  3,000  witnesses. 

The  cases  in  which  testimony  has  already  been  takeu  are  mostly  uu- 
contested.  In  many  of  those  to  be  examined  hereafter  are  contlictiug 
claimants,  and  several  of  them  will  occupy  the  commission  from  one  to 
two  weeks  eiich  in  taking  the  testimony. 

A  few  instances  have  been  brought  to  our  attention  in  which  the 
substantial  facts  set  forth  in  the  petitions  of  the  claimants  cannot  be 
established  by  proof  that  can  be  obtained  at  or  near  Hot.Springs. 

The  law  is  ambiguous  and  seems  to  contemplate  the  taking  of  all 
proof  by  the  commission  at  Hot  Springs. 

They  beg  leave  to  suggest  an  amendment  of  the  act,  giving  power  to 
the  commissioners  to  autliorize  the  taking  of  depositions  in  cases  where 
the  witness  may  reside  out  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  cannot  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  commission. 

The  law  provides  for  the  appraisement  of  condemned  buildings,  the 
issuing  to  the  owners  certificates  of  their  value,  and  their  removal  by 
order  of  the  commissioners,  but  provides  no  place  to  which  they  may 
be  removed,  and  no  fund  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  removal. 

The  commissioners  suggest  that  power  be  given  them  to  sell  the  con- 
demned buildings  and  structures  at  public  auction  after  having  given 
reasonable  notice,  unless  the  owners  shall  prefer  to  remove  the  same,  at 
their  own  expense,  rather  than  take  the  certificate  of  their  value. 

The  people  of  the  county  are  poor,  the  soil  is  unproductive,  and  no 
surplns  is  obtained  by  the  severest  labor.  The  bulk  of  the  population 
is  in  tliis  town  and  will  be  in  the  future.    The  amount  to  be  obtained 
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from  taxntioQ  for  scbool  [nirposes  must  inevitably  be  Htnall  and  totellf 
madpqnate  to  the  building  aud  support  of  good  comiuou  st^hools. 

The  commissioDers  tberefore  aiiggest  that  tliey  be  erujtowerf d  to  dedi- 
cate four  lots,  not  adjudicated  to  any  claimaut,  to  tbe  use  of  comnuHi 
RcbooU  for  the  erection  of  school -houses  thereon. 

Tbe  act  of  Cougreas  defining  tlie  powers  and  duties  of  tbe  commie- 
siouers  provides  "that  said  commissioners  shall  bold  their  offices  for  tbe 
period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  appointmeuf." 

As  heretofore  stated,  the  commissioners  were  appointed  on  or  aboQt 
the  Ist  day  of  ApHl,  1877,  consequently  the  "one  year"  specified  in  iwd 
act  will  expire  on  the  Ist  day  of  A^ril  next. 

It  is  already  apparent  that  tbe  duties  imposed  upon  tbe  commission- 
ers by  said  act  cannot  be  completed  by  that  time.  In  the  tlrst  plaoe,  the 
magniinde  of  the  work  to  be  perrormed  in  the  full  and  thorough  di^ 
charge  of  the  duties  imposed  by  said  act  is  more  than  double  nhat  km 
anticipated  n'heu  the  commiseioners  entered  upon  the  same;  aud,  second, 
tbe  commissioners  did  not  anticipate  such  delay  in  filing  claims  as  oc- 
earned.  The  law  gave  tbe  claimants  six  months  from  tbe  first  meeting 
of  the  commissioners  in  which  to  tile  their  claims,  aud  no  one  bad  a  right 
to  complain  that  so  many  availed  themselves  of  tbe  full  time. 

As  before  stated,  more  than  one-half  in  number  delayed  iu  filing  their 
claims  till  within  the  last  month  allowed  by  law,  and  among  ibis  nam- 
ber  were  all  those  claiming  large  tracts  of  land,  and  conflicting  with  aud 
overlapping  numerous  nmall  claims.  Tbe  commissioners  started  oat 
early  to  take  the  testimouy  iu  claims  first  filed,  and  which  it  was  sup- 
posed would  not  be  contested  by  other  claimants. 

Tbe  sequel  has  proved  that  much  labor  in  that  direction  was  lost,  tot 
at  a  later  day  other  parties  filed  clnims  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  thf 
same  laud,  aud  the  tcjititiioiiy  mnat  be  taken  over  again.  If,  ihcrefore, 
the  work  which  has  been  commenced,  and  in  which  great  progress  has 
been  made,  is  to  be  finished,  aud  well  aud  creditably  finished,  the  time 
must  be  extended  for  its  completion. 

The  commissioners  hope  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  for  them  to  say 
that  they  are  not  anxious  for  any  reason  to  prolong  the  time  beyond 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  juHt  and  satisfactory  i>erformance  of 
their  duties,  especially  as  they  regard  their  compensation  as  inadequate. 

The  accompanying  statement  of  tbe  disbursing  agent  (marked  "B"} 
shows  the  amount  of  disbursements  to  the  24tb  instant,  aud  tbe  balance 
on  hand  available  for  this  work  on  that  date. 

A  table  of  estimates  (marked  -'C")  accompanying  thi.^  report  haa  been 
prepared,  covering  the  deficit  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  also  tiie 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  the  work 
can  be  completed  within  that  time. 

Tbeappropriutioo  already  made  is  to  berefanded  to  the  Treasury  from 
the  proceeds  of  tbe  sales  of  lands  here.  Without  attempting  to  say  what 
amouut  will  be  realized  to  the  Treasury  from  such  sales,  it  is  safe  to  state 
that  the  amount  will  largely  exceed  all  appropriations  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  work  and  to  pay  all  certificates  given  for  condemned  property- 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RE8EBTATI0H. 

By  act  of  April  20, 1832,  Congress  reserved  from  entry,  location,  or 
sale  "tbe  Hot  Springs,  together  with  four  sections  of  laud,  inclnding 
said  springs  as  near  the  center  thereof  as  may  be."  At  that  time  tbe 
public  surveys  were  not  completed  In  this  State  (then  the  Territory  of 
Arkansas),  and  were  uot  made  at  this  point  for  some  six  or  seven  years 
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thereafter.  By  this  time  the  value  of  these  springs  had  become  knowu, 
and  as  soon  as  the  public  surveys  were  completed  several  settlers  at- 
tempted to  enter  these  lands,  claiming  that  they  had  acquired  pre-emp- 
tion rights  prior  to  the  act  of  Congress  reserving  them.  All  were  eager 
to  secure  the  prize,  and  contention  became  fierce.  This  led  to  vexatious 
litigation  among  the  settlers,  which  was  carried  on  with  varying  results 
for  over  thirty  years.  In  order  to  settle  the  controversy  and  quiet  the 
title,  Congress  authorized,  by  act  of  June  11, 1870,  <'  any  person  claim- 
ing title,  either  legal  or  equitable,"  to  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  to 
institute  in  the  Court  of  Claims  ^^  any  suit  that  may  be  necessary  to 
settle  the  same." 

Under  this  authorization  the  claimants  instituted  suits,  which  were 
dceided  adversely  to  them  and  in  favor  of  the  government.  An  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which,  on  April 
24, 1876,  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  A  receiver 
was  then  appointed  by  the  court  to  take  charge  of  the  property  and  col- 
lect rent.  The  large  amount  collected  and  turned  over  to  the  govern- 
ment (about  fifty  thousand  dollars)  during  the  few  months  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  property',  shows  the  financial  importance  of  these  springs. 

Meanwhile  a  town  has  sprung  up  of  about  four  thousand  resident,  and 
a  large  transient,  population.  Thus  the  government  found  itself  the 
possessor  and  legal  proprietor  of  this  valuable  tract  of  land,  with  a  con- 
siderable city  already  built  upon  it.  Tbis  was  an  unprecedented  condi- 
tion of  things  in  the  history  of  our  government,  and  some  plan  had  to 
be  adopted  for  the  proper  disposition  of  it.  Hence  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  3, 1877,  by  which  the  receiver  was  discharged  and  this  com- 
mission created. 

Under  this  act  the  government  has  wisely  reserved  the  thermal  springs 
for  the  public  benefit,  thus  preventing  the  possibility  of  their  ever  pass- 
ing under  the  control  of  a  heartless  monopoly,  but  has  provided  for  the 
sale,  by  town  lots,  of  the  remaining  territory.  Settlers  who  made  their 
improvements  prior  to  April  24, 1876,  are  secured  in  the  possession  of 
the  same,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  being  granted  .a  preferred  right  of 
entry  for  twelve  months,  at  the  appraised  value,  of  any  lot  or  lots  im- 
proved by  them.  Under  this  provision  many  lots  are  contested  by  two  or 
more  claimants.  To  a^udicate  the  right  of  purchase  between  contend- 
ing parties,  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  improvements,  and  to  fix  the 
value  of  the  lots  impose  upon  the  commission  a  peculiarly  onerous  and 
delicate  responsibility. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  work  of  settlement  should  be 
completed  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable;  but  where  there  are  so 
many  parties  in  interest  contesting,  much  delay  will  necessarily  be  ex- 
perienced. As  long  as  disputes  exist  and  titles  remain  unsettled,  the 
growth  of  Hot  Springs  will  be  retarded,  the  character  of  building  will 
l>e  temporary,  and  the  accommodation  for  visitors,  upon  whom  depends 
its  chief  support,  will  be  limited.  There  are,  however,  about  twenty 
hoteli<,  of  all  classes,  numerous  boarding-houses,  and  eight  bath-houses, 
including  two  connected  with  hotels,  having  an  aggregate  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tubs. 

Nature  has  done  her  part  toward  making  this  place  a  beautiful  ren- 
dezvous for  those  seeking  healtb  or  pleasure.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  a  national  resort  for  the  afiSicted.  It  is  easy  of  access,  and  located 
near  the  geographical  center  of  the  nation,  and  possesses  a  mild  and 
equable  climate.  Want  of  ofiGlcial  data  makes  it  impossible  to  state  the 
mean  temperature ;  but  from  i*ecords  kept  at  this  ofiOice  since  the  1st 
of  July  last,  it  appears  that  the  mean  maximum  temperature  during  July 
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was  87<^.9;  August,  91°.l;  September,  Sl^.e^  October,  TtP.';  and 
for  tbe  four  moiitbs,  82°.8.  Tlie  higbettt  reading  of  tbe  thermometer 
durJug  that  time  w»s  102°,  on  August  31. 

Jii  vlo»iiig  tbia  report,  tbe  commiHsiouers  make  nse  of  the  following 
extract  from  a  rejwrt  to  the  Americau  Medical  Association  by  Di. 
George  W.  Lavrrence,  a  loug-reuideut  aud  experienced  physician  of  Ibis 
place: 

The  Hot  SprinsB  of  ArkaiiRtia  nre  among  tbe  nniiders  of  the  oootineat.  They  in 
situated  itboiit  sixty  milea  MiiithweHt  from  Little  R'wk.  and  tvent^-Hve  milaa  liv  nil 
fnim  MBlviiru  Stntiun,  on  (ha  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Uoontalu  aod  Sonthern  Rnilirif. 
Tbeao  aiirinf^,  Bfty-neven  in  number,  raojiing  id  t«m|>eratore  from  03'^  to  157''  Fahn. 
diavbarae  over  500,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  suffloiont  in  qaantitf  to  occomuiodWa, 
with  dvllgtitfnl  batliinic,  10,000  bathers  every  day  la  tbe  year. 

liiMB  uatoral  earth-beattld  waters  hold  in  iwlution  Talaable  mineral  con  si  i  to  cut*. 
Clew,  ttutcleBs,  inodoroQB,  tbesH  sprinKs  iionr  forth,  from  the  Novaonlitu  ridgi^,  walaii 
tlB  pure,  bright,  aod  sparkliug  us  the  pellucid  Neva.  Tbe  varioos  springs  aru  (|uabl»- 
tively  Dllie<r  not  holding  in  solution  or  freighted  Kitb  loo  much  abusive  mineral,  ud 
tfaey  are  free  frooj  all  uoiions  gitses.  It  is  believed  tbu  propertifs  of  the  walvra,  n- 
pectally  jn  tbe  treatment  of  cbrouie  hionjio  diseases,  are  unequaled.  There  arr  no 
springe  koown  of  superior  value,  or  that  oan  oouitwro  with  (be  Hot  Springs  of  A^ 
kanaas  ss  lu^iinots  in  the  treatment  of  that  class  of  cbronio  diseases.  Tbey  are  man 
nearly  allied  lu  QunteJD,  in  tbe  Noriu  Alps,  than  niiy  kuovro  springs ;  bnt,  in  rrgaiil  In 
olimntic  odvuutsges,  we  can  justly  daitn  that  tbe  climate  of  Arkansas  tbrougbuuC  tli> 
year  far  sonmsses  tbe  Enropean. 

Wben  byiUotherapy  is  wore  gHnerslly  understood  by  tbe  medical  profeeeion  at  Urse. 
tbuMe  uatural  waters,  as  remedial  u<)jnnolii,  will  sorely  lie  more  appreciated  for  llw 
virtues  they  possess.  These  thermal  springs  ilo  not  lieloug  to  that  class  kooon  u 
inturtulttent  waters.  They  Qow  a  eonstunt,  regalar  curfetil,  with  like  tempera (urr. 
Arising  from  great  depth,  the  oalidity  or  gelidnees,  exteriorly,  do«s  not  appear  l»  io- 
floence  tb«m. 

Uao;  tbeoriea  exist  regarding  the  oaiue  of  faeat  of  all  nob  ooMtant  apringai  We 
mnat  incliiie  t«  the  views  of  Humboldt,  that  it  is  imparted  by  tbe  inherent  heat  ot  lbs 
cartb.  TUi.<«e  su|icrbeurcd  waters  and  gases,  with  tbe  high  eluulrJcal  condition  <a«  ■« 
find,  artificially  or  naturally  generated  whenever  tbe  tdniporatiiri^  in  plevated  to  u  cer- 
tain alliCude  above  ebnllitiou),  bold  in  solution  tbesollible  niiiii^nil  li!usn.;s  nf  theearlb, 
through  which  the  hot  water  peuetratee,  aud  convey  it  to  the  surface. 

The  crude  matenals  found  by  qnalitacive  analysis  in  tbese  waters  are:  Riliftw, 
\rilh  base;  bicarboualeof  time;  bicarbonate  of  magnesia;  carbonate  of  soda;  carbooats 
ofpotassa;  ca'bonale  of  lilbia;  sulphate  of  magneela;  cbloride  of  magnesia;  alumiai. 
with  oxide  of  Iron;  oxide  of  manganese;  sulphate  of  liuie;  arsenito  of  lime;  aiaenila  of 
iron;  bromine;  iodine,  a  trace;  organic  matter,  ■  trace. 

The  pure,  subtle  liquid  certtlitily  liolds  in  refinement  active  mlucral  ingredients  thai 
DO  chemical  analyais  can  resolve  satisfactorily  its  true  natural  combinatiana  or  rsvral 
tbe  relations. 

Tbe  inherent  thermo-electric  properties,  together  with  the  peooliar  chiimioal  fm^ 
mutiulis  of  tbe  carbonates  of  tbe  alkalies,  alkalinn  earlbs,  aod  other  mineral  soti- 
Btances,  give  tbe  waters  properties  t bat  cannot  be  imitated  by  art.  Their  action  is 
strangely  unlike  artilici  ally -prepared  waters.  Who  would  sip,  gulp,  or  quaff  dair-u 
three  or  four  pintsofartiUcially-prepared  water,  at  atemperatareof  14U°  or  150°  Fahr., 
at  one  time,  and  feel  refreshed  after  the  feat  f  Here  it  is  given  to  invalids  as  the  usoal 
dose  during  the  process  of  bathitig. 

The  elHcacy  ol  tbia  wonderful  fluid,  medicated  mysteriously  in  subterranean  recesses, 
by  its  ufBniticB  or  powerful  conibinmg  forces,  is  really  a  subject  worthy  of  more  gen- 
eral study  and  of  true  profesaioiial  interest.  As  correllanta,  alto^nts,  and  eliminants, 
tbese  waters  are  Important  ailjuucts  that  will  aid  the  praotitii>Der  with  celerity  to 
control  muny  obstinate  chronic  ills. 

Now  that  tbe  Hot  Springs  Kaitroad  is  completed,  affording  greater  facilities  fat 
travel,  this  miniatnre  Baden  Baden  will  be  an  invalids'  resort  tbruugbout  tbe  year. 
We  predict  that  Ibe  period  is  not  remote  when  tbese  springs  will  be  niore  fatuous,  aod 
reHorted  to  unuuelly  by  European  luuriats  for  all  chronic  hiemic  diseasea.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  climate  throughout  the  year,  tbe  pure,  rarefied  mountain  air,  tbe  deligbt- 
fuT  waters,  all  give  promise  that  these  springs  will  soon  be  one  of  tbe  moat  celebrated 
resurts  for  invalids  in  the  United  Slates. 

Careful  study  and  observation  of  the  eflfects  of  the  eprin^  the  Bonrce 
and  quantity  of  the  tlow,  the  piopertieb  and  curative  qualities  of  the 
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hot  waters,  demoDRtrate  that  they  possess  wonderful  remedial  virtues, 
and  are  capable  of  being  made  the  most  important  water  cure  in  the 
world. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

Aaron  H.  Gragin, 
John  Coburn, 
M.  L.  Stearns, 

Commissioners. 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 

/Secretary  of  the  Interior^  Washingtonj  D.  C. 


A. 

Engineer's  Office  of  the  Unfted  States  Hot  Springs  Commission, 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.^  November  24,  1877. 

To  the  honorable  Commiseionere  in  relation  to  the  Hot  Spring$  of  Arkanaai : 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  foUowin^  report  in  relation  to  the  Hot 
Springs  reservation.  The  New  Madrid  certihcate  No.  4(>7y  issned  to  Francis  Laoelois, 
was  located  so  as  to  include  the  **  main  Hot  Sprint  of  Arkansas,  so  near  as  may  be  in 
the  center  thereof,"  as  well  as  all  the  hot  waters  of  this  locality.  The  survey  for  this 
location  was  made  in  1819,  but  as  the  cluim  has  been  decided  to  be  invalid,  no  regard 
has  been,  nor  can  be,  given  in  the  present  work  to  the  lines  of  said  claim. 

In  1832  an  act  of  Congress  reserved  from  sale  or  entry  the  "  Hot  Springs  [of  Arkan- 
sas] together  with  four  sections  of  land,  inclnding  said  springs  as  near  the  center  thereof 
as  may  be." 

The  United  States  land-surveys  of  townships  over  this  locality  were  made  in  1822, 
1837,  and  1838,  and  the  subdivisions  into  sections  were  made  in  1838  and  1840 ;  by  these 
surveys  the  reservation  made  by  above  act  of  Congress  lies  in  two  townships ;  includ- 
ing two  whole  sections  and  two  half  sections  in  one  township,  and  two  half  sections  in 
another  township,  to  wit :  "The  south  half  of  section  28,  the  south  half  of  section  29, 
all  of  sections  32  and  33,  in  township  2  south,  and  range  19  west ;  and  the  north  half 
of  section  4  and  the  north  half  of  section  5,  in  township  3  south,  and  rang^  19  west." 
The  tracts  reserved  were  all  made  to  appear  on  plat  of  township  2  south,  range  19 
west,  the  approval  of  which  by  the  surveyor-general  of  the  United  States  on  the  30th 
of  April,  18:kj,  was  the  final  official  designation  of  this  reservation.  By  act  of  Congress 
approveid  March  3, 1877,  provision  was  made  for  the  transfer  of  these  lands  from  the 
general  government,  through  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  the  public,  preference  being 
given  to  settlers. 

Recognizing  the  value  to  the  country  at  large  of  these  medicinal  hot  waters,  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  not  only  for  the  accommodation  but  also  for  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  those  seeking  benefit  therefrom,  it  is  provided  in  this  bill  that  the  hot 
waters  shall  be  reserved  by  the  United  States ;  it  is  also  provided  that  giving  such 
deference  to  the  improvement  made  by  the  four  thousand  pe  >ple  now  occupying  these 
lands,  "as  the  convenience  of  the  public  and  the  interest  of  the  Unired  States  may 
reqnire,"  your  honorable  board  be  authorized  '*  to  straighten  or  widen  any  of  the 
present  streets,  alleys,  and  roads,"  to  lay  out  such  convenient  squares,  blocks,  lots, 
avenues,  streets,  and  alleys  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  United 
States;  and  to  employ  competent  engineers  to  make  such  surveys  as  the  performance 
of  these  requirements  renders  necessary. 

An  examination  of  the  accompanving  topographical  map,  compiled  and  reduced  from 
the  map  made  by  Capt.  £  A.  Donglass,  shows  a  transverse  mountain  ri<ige  extending 
across  the  reservation  from  southwest  to  northeast,  with  a  heavy  spur  from  the  north- 
east; this  latter  known  as  the  Hot  Springs  Mountain.  A  branch  of  this  ridge  makes 
a  grand  loup  from  the  southwest  around  to  the  northwest,  and,  with  a  low  depression 
across  the  middle  north  line  of  the  reservation,  connects  with  the  transverse  ridge. 
The  basin  thus  formed  is  drained  by  a  creek  from  the  west  and  another  from  the  north,, 
which  unite  a  short  distance  above  the  center  of  the  reservation,  and,  cutting  through 
the  main  ridge,  making  a  shallow  ca&on,  receives  the  jvater  of  the  Hot  Springs,  which 
lie  at  the  base  of  the  Hot  Springs  Mountain,  and  continuing  jwith  a  general  southerly 
course,  at  six  miles  distant  dows  into  the  Ouachita  River.  These  ridges,  together  with 
the  heavy  spur,  cover  about  three  fifths  of  the  whole  area.  They  are  quite  uniforiarin 
their  general  character  and  elevation,  being  some  500  feet  above  the  lowest  point  of 
the  reservation,  which  is  where  the  Hot  Springs  Railroad  enters  the  same.    They  have 
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bat  8*iglit  breaka  from  regnlar  slopes,  und  a  eroas-iection  of  either  would  kivs  *  fan- 

Fron]  Ibe  DortbweBl  uioiintMiu  are  Iodk,  low,  rolling  apnrB,  witb  Gli^bt  eliTolio™  a 
kDolU  ;  but  iiooe  with  fcuch  abrnpl  slopes  as  have  Iht  monulnins  propiT.  At  tb*  del 
of  tb('s«  splirR,  bel»<-<!n  tbrm  and  shorltir  ihonitb  like  spurs  from  the  main  tiiigt.  Yitf 
tfae  vallf}'  Kctiou,  with  avereK'e  widtb  gf  300  feet,  Ihroagb  which  run  Ibe  tiro  fniktot 
Hoi  Spring!)  Creek.  To  the  south  and  east  of  t^e  main  ridjce  is  a,  rolling,  but  b;  nn 
means  a  prnicia  conulry,  bavin);  a  raiit;e  of  100  feet  in  level,  and  bciiic  aliont  mt 
quarter  of  the  entire  area.  This  section  Is  that  wfaich  is  the  mobt  general li  bnlltortr. 
A  heavy  f[rowth  of  hard  and  soft  woods,  pines  and  bickoriea,  gams  and  oakn,  >iaHditi| 
side  by  side,  covers  the  uioonlaioBand  apnr-slopeB,  as  well  aa  nincb  of  Ibe  rolliuK  gtoncnk 
And  ;>t  the  rock,  principally  Haudstone,  of  wbieb  these  umnntaina  OTe  almoat  wboDj 
,  composed,  is  covered  with  so  thin  a  aoi)  that  abeavyraiu-fali  runs  as  from  a  roof. 1116. 
in  u  very  short  lime,  causes  the  oreek  to  assnnie  the  ebaracler  of  a  freshet.  Thi-Min 
some  dozen  cold  springs;  othernise  water  is  readily  obtained  by  aiDkin};  wclli  of 
sh allow  depth. 

Uniler  your  inatmotions  thai  the  engineering  work  shoald  be  done  in  a  thotnn^ 
and  complete  tuaouer,  coniinensnrale  with  (he  iiiiporlanee  of  a  vanitariuiu,  and  tlist 
it  should  prDgresa  as  rapidly  na  possilile,  three  parties  were  organined  :  1 

Tbe  SrA,  under  Capt.  E.  A.  Douglass,  au  able  and  careful  engineer  and  topagts|>bi^  J 
to  make  the  enrvey  of  the  Rot  Springs  and  Hot  Springs  Monntaiu,  in  accordaiteiwifkl 
section  4  of  theact erealiogthisconiuiissioii ;  I 

The  second,  under  MaJ.  William  R.  De  Voe,  au  experienced  land -surveyor  and  ci(f  ■ 
engineer,  to  retrace  and  deHne  tbe  exterior  bonndariea  of  tbe  reservation  ;  and 

The  third,  under  Janiea  W.  Btnwn,  esq.,  an  experienced  city  surveyor,  to  surTcj  A 
lots  claimed  by  settlers  upon  the  r«servaLion. 

These  parties  wore  disbanded  upon  completion  of  the  work  for  which  they  «<      ^ 
formed.    Later  auotherparty  was  organized  under  Col.  Siunoel  Hanibliu  tbr  ohl>iDiii( 
tbe  tupo^rnphy,  and  is  still  In  the  Held. 

Tbe  naturalobstacles  tube  overcome,  aroiigh  and  Tocky  conn  trf,  heavy  forest-grn*  It. 
and  almost  total  obliteration  of  autboritativs  landmarks,  render  the  mule  creiJtslik  K 
e  gentlemen  the  skillfnl  manner  in  which  they  performed  fbuir  teapectivc  lalioit. 


Hay  31,  the  principles  adopted  being  extreme  accuracy  of  angle  and  nieaanremeni,  s 
aa  to  location,  selection  oF  line  with  snch  gradients  aa  to  make  possible  a  carriage-dtivt 
about  ita  eiterior.  Hot  Springs  Uountain  and  all  the  known  warm  spriugH,  uuniber 
ing  levenly-one,  of  tempiralure  from  66°  10  157°  (see  inclosed  list),  are  included  in 
this  tract,  its  area  being  !iiG4,d3  acres ;  number  of  courses,  forty  seven — sbortret,  9S■^ 
feet;  the  longest,  iilAM  leet,  and  the  total  length  of  boundary  15,86J.9  feet,  giving  ss 
average  course  of  ICIT.S  feet.  Computation  of  the  field-work  gave  a  plus  error  of  bM 
feet  in  latitudes,  and  plus  2.45  feet  in  departures.  The  survey,  as  tbos  designated  b; 
yon,  was  accepted  and  approved  by  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  Jdie 
8,  Ie77.    (For  plat  of  tbe  reservaliun  see  topographical  map.) 

A  certified  transcript  of  tbe  field- notes  of  laud-surveys  of  tbe  sectinna  in  which  wu 
located  tbe  reservation  was  obtained  from  tbe  auditor  of  tbe  State  of  Arkansas.  Tbesr 
surveys,  having  been  made  in  1837  and  It^Vi.  made  it  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  tait 
to  retrace  tbe  lines  aa  first  run,  but  by  blocking  out  tree«,  tbe  markings  often  over- 
grown four  or  five  inches,  every  witness-tree,  now  standing,  waa  developeil,  and  ths 
boundary -line  bos  been  as  accurately  determined  in  its  metes  and  bounds  as  tbe  posti- 
ble  question  of  titlu seemed  to  demand.  Monuments,  appropriately  lettered,  have  bem 
set  at  each  section  and  i]  natter- sect  ion  comer  about  the  exterior  boundary.  (See  lia< 
map.)  The  claims  or  lots  included  within  these  lines  have  been  snrveyed  to  the  ddiD' 
berof  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  and  areas  of  same  computed.  (See  claim  map.)  Tba 
aysCrm  of  grand  squares  was  adopted  for  subdivisions,  and  after  the  exterior  lines  ven 
defined  was  carried  into  effect,  producing  sixteen  approximate  squares;  the  same  being 
designated  by  capital  letiers,  A  to  R.  Six  of  these  squares,  throngh  the  center  of  Ib« 
reeervatiou  north  and  sontb,  including  tbe  most  valuable  tertiiory,  are  eqnilalenl 
and  equiangular;  tbe  remainder  as  nearly  so  as  irregular  general  boundary  permits, 
all  exccBB  or  deficit  being  thrown  into  exterior  squares,  as  shown  on  line  map.  Tb« 
it  and  Chestermau  steel  t^pe  have  been  used  in  all  of  this  triaugnlation  and  me**- 


Additional  to  base-lines,  obtained  by  subdivisions,  there  have  beon  masomefivi 
miles  of  base-lines  through  Ibe  principal  streets  and  the  group  of  hot  springs.  The 
topography  has  been  thoroughly  carried  over  four-fifths  of  the  reaervatioD,  apoD  plu 
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of  10  feet  contoar,  with  primes  over  the  most  valaable  groaod.  This,  with  transit 
and  level)  upon  system  of  squares  and  meanders  therefrom.    (See  line  map.) 

The  reservation  may  be  described  as  one-half  mountain  ooantry,  one-quarter  spar- 
slofies,  and  one-qnarter  comparative  rollin|i^  ground. 

The  field-work  has  necessitated  the  running  of  over  225  m'les  of  line,  in  addition  to 
ivbich  Were  the  meander-lines  required  in  securing  the  topography. 

A  summary  of  the  field-work  gives  the  following  result : 

1.  Survey  of  the  Hot  Springs  Mountain  reservation ; 

2.  Determination  of  exterior  lines  of  reservation ; 

3.  General  subdivision  lines ; 

4.  Survey  of  claims; 

5.  Running  street  base-lines;  and 

6.  Topography. 

The  oflice-work  accomplished  is — 

(a)  Platting  of  the  Hot  Springs  Mountain  reservation  ; 

(b)  Platting  of  claim-surveys  on  scale  of  100  feet  to  1  inch ;  giving  metes,  bounds, 
and  name  of  claimant,  together  with  houses  and  index  number;  one  grand  square  to 
each  sheet ; 

(c)  Platting  of  compiled  map  of  claim-surveys  on  scale  200  feet  to  1  inch  (a  reduo- 
tion  of  which  is  inclosed) ;  and 

(d)  Platting  of  topography  has  been  commenced. 

A  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  is  impracticable,  from  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  accounts  were  charged  in  the  general  office  expenses,  instead  of  to  specific  pur- 
pose, but  to  November  1  the  account  may  be  rendered  as  foUows : 

Pay-roll  of  employes |7, 871 

Incidentals,  including  office  and  field  material 724 

Total 8,595 

There  remains  yet  to  be  done:  completion  of  the  topography,  and  platting  of  the 
same ;  a  thorongh  and  careful  study  thereof,  and  determination  of  routes  for  avenues 
and  streets  consequent  thereon ;  devisement  of  a  lot  system,  and  thereafter  a  laying 
down  of  the  entire  design  upon  the  ground.  The  doing  of  this  latter  will  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  is  ordinarily  incurred  in  town-surveying,  both  in  that  it  will  require 
skilled  surveyors  and  also  take  more  time.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  varied 
character  of  the  country  will  necessitate  the  adoption  of  a  street-plan  in  which  straight 
lines  will  be  the  exception  and  curves  the  rnle. 

The  cost  of  the  greater  part  of  this  further  work 'depends  so  much  upon  the  detail  of 
the  plan  adopted  for  street  and  lot  systems,  that  estimatts  for  its  performance  may 
be  only  approximated.  To  complete  the  work  in  a  thorough  manner,  I  estimate  as 
.follows : 

Drnughting  and  office-work (4,500 

Office-iuaterial  and  iucidental  expenses 2,000 

Laying  out  streets  and  lots,  including  labor,  monuments,  stakes,  and  all  field- 
material  10,500 

Total 17,000 

There  are  here  three  classes  of  country,  to*wit: 

1.  Valleys  and  spur-slopes ; 

2.  Rolling  ground ;  and 

3.  Mountains. 

The  topography  of  each  should  be  carefully  questioned,  as  fgr  what  class  of  private 
or  public  uiidertukiugs  it  is  comparatively  suitable,  and  each  should  be  laid  out  with 
view  to  the  development  of  the  utilities  for  which  it  is  specially  fi.tted  by  natural  cir- 
cumstances. Studied  thus,  it  is  evident  that  nature  has  peculiarly  adapted  each  class 
for  the  following  purposes : 

1.  Valleys  and  spur-slojyes  for  a  system  of  villa  lots.    . 

2.  Rolling  ground  for  commercial  purpo'tes,  and  residences  of  those  required  to  l>ve 
in  immediate  neighborhood  of  their  business.  The  more  important  portion  of  this 
section  of  the  country  will  have  ready  access  to  the  Hot  Springs  Railroad,  it  having 
right  of  way  to  the  Malvern  road. 

3.  Mountains,  especially  favorable  for  drives  and  health  resorts,  being  neither  prao- 
ticable  for  residence  nor.  commerce.  Upon  the  mountain-proper,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  forest  growth  should  be  preserved.  This  is  almost  a  necessity,  and  appeals  both 
to  the  heart  and  head,  in  that  it  is  an  important  elemept  of  health,  and  in  that  it  is  a 
great  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Remove  the  trees,  and  barren,  bleak, 
and  rocky  slopes  would  meet  the  eye  at  every  point  of  the  compass ;  preserve  them 
rigidly,  and  uudtrr  proper  management  they  may  be  madeour*  of  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  this  locality.  This  may  be  done  either  by  the  mountains  being  reserved  from 
sale  and  continued  under  the  control  of  government,  or  it  might  be  done  if  they  were 
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mid  ta  liberal  and  JntelliKent  capilal,  nlilcb  Tronld  realize  tlie  necceHitj-siidhftTBtht 
meaiiB  I41  carrry  oaC  the  plaDB  wbicb  iiiij(lit  be  mode  fur  tbeir  developmenl. 

Tbe  drainatiB  qaeation  ia  nno  of  tlie  most  importUDt  stlbjects  which  is  hi>re  1 
Bidered,  bulli  aa  a,  reqiii red  provision  to  tbn  neoila  oraconiintiiiity,  »nd  also  ii 
tarf  bearing.  A  metbod  lor  ItN  sololiou  sbould  be  adopted  era  the  new  planaut 
Difttured,  an  It  will  greatly  a  fleet  the  ntnwt  syHtetn.  Tbo  Hot  Springs  Creek  U  thnnii- 
oral  drain  of  nlue-te ntba  of  this  rcsBrvntion,  and  SOO  feet  of  iu  oouroe  ta  throiiKb  1b« 
permanent  TEBervatiun.  The  Dinnaer  of  dcnlioe  n-Ub  this  unbjt^t  nhould  b«  ncifom 
ttarougLont  the  whole  lenctb  af  the  creek,  whi^  ia  now  tbe  roceptacle  of  all  llienf- 
nse  anil  filth  of  nearly  tho  entire  reSDrvutlnn,  ns  it  ia  also  tlm  only  watei'SappIi  d 
man;  living  near  it.  To  cover  it  would  bu  very  cuetly  as  well  aa'lejist  bealib^';  u 
■ink  a  Bewerpipe  In  bed  of  the  creek  and  tniike  on  open  water-nay  with  sodded  tliqxi 
high  enongh  to  carry  any  probable  frenbet,  bavini;  on  either  bank  a  shady  protwiiMle. 
wonld  cnnse  it  to  BUb«etve  to  tho  sctbEtlc  and  be  the  meet  ecouomicitl  trcatioMiI  at 

In  an;  caee,  the  pnttingof  the  creek  into  proper  condition  for  meetlof;  Mmitarrud 
recreative  re^uironicntii,  would  be  beyund  tbo  means  of  tbe  commnniiy,  aod  it  nooM 
seem  appropriate  that  for  tUiH  niDtler.aawell  at  for  other  of  the  more  e<E  pen  site  <rott 
-which  uinst  be  done  here,  the  gcncrnl  government  should  grant  a  pbrtjoii  of  tbe  na 
derived  from  sate  of  Ibcso  landH.  Further  than  thin,  it  would  be  deairnble  thai  sncb 
oonittruotiou  should  be  performed  nnder  the  maoagcnient  or  direction  of  these  deslja- 
ing  tbe  same,  in  order  to  secure  their  execntion  with  tho  etbciency  tbai  is  ixaua- 
plBted,ua  Do(  only  alluwublu  but  casentUl  to  tbe  full  uiijnvmentof  and  beneSt  from  tin 
Hot  SprioKR  of  Arkansas. 

BoBpeotfuUy  submitted  by  your  obedient  servant, 

FEED.  A.  CLAKK. 
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Office  of  thb  United  Statks  Hot  Spihscs  CoMMtMioic, 

EqI  Spring*,  Ark,,  Hovtmher  S!4,  WT, 

To  the  honoraW  Board  of  Cammiuionen  in  rfloiion  lo  Iks  Hot  Springt  <>f  ArkaKim : 

Gbntlkmks:  Iu  Bcoordsnou  with  yonr  reqnest,  I  have  the  hnnor  to  BQl'inil 
In  format iim  th^  foUilwing  table,  whUbexhiliits,  la  a  oondense<l  fiimi,  the  ap|)ro|irlitl<M 
made  by  Congresa  for  th«  i^xpctiHeB  of  the  Hot  Spriogs  oommiiialoa,  the  d' 
and  the  bnluuce  on  band  November  2i,  Ib7T. 


For  what  purpose  oxpeodod. 

AiDoant 

Amonot 

dUbtltMd. 

oxt^^lld!^ 

BaUriw  of  cominisaioDerB,  Hteaogrepber 

6,407  15 
470  00 

190  oa 

807  AI 

310  ef> 

1,244  m 

m  00 

Pay  of  eDii>loy68  (eogincer'a  field-forca, 
(lran|;hUiu«i],  di8bara)iigagent,reaotd 

Enpueer's  msterinl  (iustrnmeott,   rta- 

•07,600  00 

tei,a06  45 

V.ana 

NoTB.— TlieexpoaBGiifor}Ioviiiiiber(eBtimatedat|2,500)at«autiiicluil)Hl  in  thoiUW- 
ineut  of  diBbnrBeiiientH. 

Very  niBpectfiiUy,  yonr  obudient  servaut, 

U.  F.  lAKKABEE, 

i>i«6lir«tRf  JgenL 


Eitimated  apf«»ei  of  the  Hot  Spriagi  CotnmiHioH  from  Ih4  lit  dug  of  IfoTemirr,  1977,  I* 
the  lit  aag  of  July,  imB. 

Salaries  of  comtDisBioDers .* t7,360  M) 

Salaries  of  BtCTOBTapbera  and  clisrks , 6,336*0 

SalarivBof  eDBioeersiid  asBiitUiutH,  iiicludlDg  office  and  field  force C,320  OU 

Material  for  eiigiueering  dppattment 1,000  DO 

Office  rent,  fnel,  mcweugfr,  atatiunerj,  and  printing 3,000  00 

Contingent  expeoies S,€U)  M 

Total E,9i6  00 

.  AmoQDt  ou  band  November  24, 1H77 9,S93  S 

Showing  a  deficiency  of 16,fiS  45 

Estimated  txpenta  for  fiteal  year  a>di*g  J»ttt  30, 1S79. 

Salaries  of  commiMionBre $10.950  00 

Salaries  of  stenographers  nnd  clerks . 7,  I'M  09 

Salaries  eiifiinecraDdaBBistants  (office  and  field  force) 7,000  00 

Office  renl,fnel,  Tnessenger,  stationery,  and  printing .....  2,600  OO 

Contingent  expenacB 2, 500  00 

Total 30,170  00 

AARON  H.  CRAGIN, 
M.  L.  BTEAKN'S, 
JOHN  COBURX, 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1877. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  12, 1877. 

Sir  :  Three  of  the  government  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
(Brewer,  Millard,  and  Wilson)  made  the  regular  annaal  inspection  of  the 
road  in  the  month  of  July  last.  The  entire  line  was  passed  over  and 
examined  by  daylight,  and  found  to  be  in  good  condition.  The  Western 
Division  had  suffered  severely  from  high  water  and  wash-outs  during 
the  early  part  of  the  season  of  1S76,  and  the  Eastern  Division  had  suf- 
fered much  from  like  causes  during  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  The 
fall  and  flow  of  water  on  the  two  divisions  had  been  unprecedented,  and 
it  was  a  gratifying  surprise  to  find  them  in  so  good  condition  when  the 
inspection  was  made.  The  general  condition  of  the  road,  shops,  equip- 
ment, &c.,  was  quite  satisfactory.  The  improvements,  which  the  govern- 
ment directors  have  noted  and  reported  from  year  to  year,  indicate  the 
steady  advance  of  the  road  toward  the  standard  maintained  by  first- 
cIhss  roads  in  the  Eastern  States. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1877,  the  company  expended  for  the 
renewal  of  rails  $504,827.13;  and  in  the  month  of  July  of  present  year, 
$147,244.7.^ ;  total,  $652,071.86.  Since  July  1, 1876,  there  have  been  re- 
newed 5,154  tons  of  steel  rails  to  August  1,  1877,  and  during  the  month 
of  August  985  tons;  or,  in  all,  6,139  tons;  and  it  is  expected  that  an 
aggregate  of  140  miles  will  be  reached  for  the  year  1877  before  its  close. 
Steel  rails  are  being  placed  on  the  heavy  grades  and  mountain  divisions. 
From  1st  of  March  last  to  August  1,  there  have  been  rerolled  at 
Laramie  mill  4,942  tons  of  iron  rails,  at  a  cost  of  about  $15  per  ton. 
On  the  lighter  grades,  bad  iron  is  being  replaced  with  the  rerolled  rails. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1877,  ties  have  been  renewed  as  follows, 
viz:  Pine,  410,721;  hard  wood,  89,424;  total,  500,145;  and  the  renewal 
is  constantly  going  on. 

In  the  same  period  of  time  the  company  has  cx)nstrui*/ted  at  its  shops: 
Outfit  and  boarding  cars,  4;  small  baggage-cars,  2 ;  box  freight-cars, 
42;  total,  48.  The  company  has  not  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  of  its 
own  to  meet  the  demand  for  shipment  of  cattle,  but  the  deficiency  is 
met  by  the  roads  leading  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Chicago  sending  large 
numbers  of  their  cars  out  to  points  of  loading  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Eoad. 

The  company  has  long  needed  commodious  and  safe  general  offices  at> 
Omaha.  This  wanit  is  now  being  met,  and  when  the  work  on  the  build- 
ing shall  have  been  completed  the  general  offices  of  the  company  will  be 
exceedingly  well  and  safely  provided  for. 

There  had  been  expended  on  the  general  office  building:  at  Omaha  to 
August  1, 1877,  $13,4^8.38;  amount  additional  necessary  to  complete 
it,  $27,000;  total,  $40,468.38.    The  building  will  be  amply  provided 
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witli  fire  proof  vaulLa  for  the  sufekeeping  and  preservation  of  the  cmn- 
piiEij's  rouords,  books,  paitcrs,  &c.,  aud  will  be  very  complete  in  all  of 
its  nppoititments. 

The  deciaioQ  of  tbe  Snpreme  Coart  of  tbe  United  States,  bereinafler 
mentioned,  baviug  determined  tliat  tbe  eastern  teraiirina  of  ttie  road  in 
oi-  the  Iowa  shore  of  tbe  Missouri  Kiver,  and  requiring  the  company  lo 
openite  its  road  to  said  terminus  as  aconiiuiiona  line,  rentlered  it  ihhv*- 
sary  for  tbe  company  to  provide  a  bnibUng  tberent  for  tbe  accommwiii- 
tioii  of  its  large  and  growing  boainess,  aud  for  tbe  comfort  and  noo- 
venienee  of  the  public.  The  work  is  under  way  and  rapidly  progreMing 
toward  compleTion,  and  the  company  has  expended  on  the  name  to 
August  31,  1877, 113,208.68 ;  amount  required  to  complete  it,  tTtMWIJ; 
total,  CS3.2()8.t>l:$.  Tbiet  work  is  necessary,  and  the  outlay  judicioim.w 
the  want  of  proper  accommoilatious  at  the  terminua  of  tbe  road  hu 
been  a  constant  source  of  complaint. 

During  the  mouth  of  Augmit  the  Missouri  Rirer  tiridgc  »n*lAined 
serious  damage.  A  wind-ctorm  of  almost  unparalleled  furc<>  cxnicd 
away  bodily,  and  cast  into  tbe  liver,  the  two  eastern  tipaus  of  the  brider. 
Fortunately,  neither  tbe  abutment  nor  piers  were  injured,  and  tbe  coin 
pany  at  once  put  in  a  temporary  structure  for  use  until  a  perinauent  one 
van  be  put  in  plaee,  which  will  be  done  wiihout  delay.  The  aeciditit 
interrupted  business  for  a  time,  and  occasioned  considerable  cost  to  tbe 
company.  On  the  18lh  of  September  trains  commenced  crossing  on  Ibe 
temporary  structure,  and  there  has  been  no  delay  since  that  time.  The 
teniporarj'  structure  will  cost  $31,216.78;  amount  uecesaary  to  replace 
permanent  structure,  t5t),<X)0;  total,  $81,216.78. 

A  large  expenditure  has  been  made  for  the  protection  of  the  Uinoari 
River  bank  on  the  east  side.  This  was  required  for  the  i)rei»erviHifra  of 
the  ciititeru  aj)j)roach  lo  ihe  biidge.  Tin?  totiil  .imonnt  exiteudtii  (w 
this  purpose  to  August  31, 1877,  is  $190,992.14,  and  tbe  tendency  of  the 
river  to  encroach  upon  its  bauks  will  require  constant  watcbfuluessaod 
a  continuous  expenditure  in  greater  or  less  amount. 

During  the  present  year  the  Missouri  Kiver  made  a  "cut  off"  jaat 
north  of  the  cities  of  Council  Blufts  aud  Omaba,  through  which  an  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  and  forcetul  current  was  set  directly  against  the  went 
bank  of  the  river,  threatening  the  large  general  shops  of  the  company. 
The  com|>any  has  expended  $30,000  to  avert  the  present  danger,  and  a 
subsidence  of  the  water  has,  for  the  present,  afforded  relief;  bat  a  large 
expenditure  will  be  required  to  protect  and  preserve  tbe  shops  in  their 
present  location.  The  work  will  need  to  be  substantial  and  thorough, 
aud  will  probably  cost  about  $230,000.  The  city  of  Omaha  and  the 
Omaha  Smelling  un<i  Keflning  Company  are  both  directly  interested  in 
averting  this  danger,  aud  will  doubtless  provide  for  the  greater  part  of 
tbe  necessary  outlay.  If  this  should  not  be  done,  then  tbe  railroad 
company  must  elect  between -paying  tbe  entire  expense,  with  the  risk 
of  ultimate  failure,  and  a  removal  of  its  esteDHive  shops  ta  a  more 
secure  locality.  In  either  event  tbe  post  to  the  company  must  be  cod- 
siderable. 

It  is  tbe  purpose  of  tbe  company  to  replace  the  present  wootlen  bridge 
over  the  Loupe  Fork  of  the  Platte  River  with  an  iron  structure;  bat  tiie 
estimate  of  cost  is  uot  yet  received. 

lu  1869  the  theu  management  of  the  company  contemplated  farming 
out  the  express  business  over  the  road  to  ^^  ells,  Fargo  &  Go.  This  was 
objected  to  by  tbe  government  directors,  and  finally,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  (then  aud  now  a  government  director,)  the  company  resolved 
to  do  its  own  express  busiuess.    The  result  of  this  action  bas  proved 
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most  satisfactory.    The  earnings  from  that  soarce  have  been  as  follows, 
viz: 

1H70 1281,686  00 

1871 307,751  00 

1872 ^ a36,333  00 

1873 410,190  00 

1874 382,107  00 

1H75 444,473  00 

1876 502,904  00 

Total  to  January  1,1877 2,605,444  00 

The  expense,  loss,  and  damage  account  has  been  exceedingly  light — 
probably  in  all,  to  date  given,  not  exceeding  $250,000.  In  the  month 
of  September  of  the  present  year  a  loss  fell  upon  this  department  of  the 
company 's  service  of  some  $60,000.  A  band  of  train-robbers  stopped  the 
express-train,  robbed  the  express  car,  and  carried  otf  about  the  amount 
stated  of  money  being  forwarded  east.  About  $20,000  of  the  money  has 
been  recovered  to  present  date,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  re- 
cover the  remainder.  In  making  the  recovery  mentioned,  two  of  the 
robbers  were  killed. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  company  had  it  pursued  the  same 
course  with  the  s'eeping-cars  on  the  road  that  it  did  with  the  express 
department.  But,  instead  of  doing  so,  ir  contracted  this  interest  away 
at  a  very  early  day  in  its  history.  The  Pullman  sleepers  were  put  upon 
the  road  under  said  contract.  The  terms  of  the  contract  were  most 
favorab!d  to  Mr.  Pullman.  He  furnislies  the  cars,  conductors,  and 
porters.  The  railroad  company  keeps  the  cars  in  repair.  The  total 
amount  expended  by  the  company  for  repairs  under  the  contract  from 
time  the  cars  were  placed  on  the  road  to  the  present  time  is  $444,595.21. 
During  the  last  year  the  amount  expended  on  reconstruction  and  re- 
pairs was  $14,764.32.  It  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  company 
had  it  placed  its  own  sleepers  on  the  road,  and  run  the  same  to  its  own 
profit.  The  present  management  is  anxious  to  be  rid  of  said  contract, 
and  certainly  will  not  renew  it,  as  it  is  now  plain  to  be  seen  what  a 
grave  mistake  was  made  by  entering  into  it  at  all.  The  contract  will 
expire  October  1,  1882. 

As  stated  in  former  reports  of  the  government  directors,  the  com- 
pany is  operating  its  own  coal-mines.  The  coal  produced  during  the 
year  was  264,779  tons,  at  a  cost  of  $1.29J  per  ton  on  cars.  Of  the 
amount  pro<luced  the  company  used  183,337  tons,  and  sold  for  general 
use  81,442  tons. 

The  land  granted  to  the  company  is  mortgaged  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  the  land-grant  bonds.  Numl>er  of  acres  sold,  1,341,779.30; 
amount  due  company  on  contracts,  $3,049,134.53.  Principal  received, 
$2,618,293.71;  interest,  $442,681.79;  total,  $3,060,775.50.  Acres  sold 
during  last  year,  67,971.53;  average  price  per  acre,  $2.92. 

In  view  of  the  grasshopper-scourge  which  has  afflicted  Nebraska  for 
several  years  past,  the  number  of  acres  of  land  sold  by  the  company 
during  the  last  year  is  a  gratifying  surprise,  and  now  that  the  scourge 
seems  to  have  passed  away,  and  immigration  is  again  pouring  into  the 
State,  the  sales  in  the  future  must  increase  rapidly. 

The  auioont  of  land-grant  bonds  originally  issued  was $10,400,000  00 

Amount  outstanding  June  30, 1877 7,374,000  00 

Amount  retired  from  sales  of  land 3,026,000  00 

Undoubtedly  the  land-grant  will  retire  the  land-grant  bonds,  and 
leave  a  large  surplus  over  for  the  extinguishment  of  other  indebtedness 
of  the  company.  , 
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The  number  and  class  of  employes  of  tbe  comitaDy  is  as  follows,  t»: 

Koofna 

In  nhopsat  Onmha TJi 

In  iiliot»  •!  Cmnd  Island 15 

In  ibupa  Mt  North  PUtW 7« 

in  itlio|is  At  Sidney ■ • 15 

In  Bhopii  at  Cheftinne ..-. • SO 

In  sliupi  at  Lkrnmia _ ]W 

Id  abo|ia  ut  Hawliua tS 

Id  abuiis  nt  Urtwn  River £4 

In  ahups  lit  EvidsIod W 

In  ahofw  at  0;>deD ■  lo 

Eusiueera IHO 

Scoliori  and  track  men...; .... . I.vUI 

AUothere 1,SS0 

Total 3.  MB 

This  statement  does  not  include  coal-miners,  nor  men  connected  with 
tbe  Laramie  liuUing-Mitl,  bnt  onl.v  railroad  employes  proper. 

In  tbeir  report  of  last  year  the  government  directors  criticised  the 
action  of  tlie  company  in  reducing  the  track-force,  aud  said :  "There 
has  been  too  great  reduction  of  the  section-gangs,  which  sboald  be  ia- 
creased  by  from  one  to  three  men  to  the  gang  on  the  greater  pnrt  of  tbe 
liu&  In  reducing  the  track-force,  the  company  has  but  followml  ihe 
policy  adopted  by  most  railroad  companies  since  the  panic  of  1873  ami 
tbe  unfriendly  legislation  of  several  of  tbe  States.  There  has  bceu  a 
general  effort  to  economize  all  ronnd,  which  is  well  euongh  io  most  re- 
spects, but  in  the  oue  indicated  is  a  mistake." 

The  foregoing  statement  abowa  that  the  compauy  has  heeded  this 
criticisui,  aud  placed  1,250  section  nud  track  men  ou  its  line  of  1,038 
miles,  or  more  than  a  man  to  the  mile. 

The  Hoatitig  debt  of  tbe  company  June  30, 1877,  was  as  follows,  vii: 

Notes  pavabtc $605,790  45 

Omabu  draft* W.IIS  16 

Shoe  and  Leather  National  Bank,  Boston 50, 000  00 

Land  departmeot,  apecial  acnouot 173,600  00 

TowD-Iot  departujent,  special  accoDDt 3^,000  00 

O.  K.  Davia,  laod  agent S.SU  1* 

Lac  d- gPAD  t  coa  pons  oatst  and  log 4,301  06 

Sinkiog-fnnd 1I,SOOOO 

lutereat  od  fractional  certificates 64  CO 

U27,«96  09 
Leas  oasb  assets ; 

Cash $133,068  36 

Gold  account 47,003  44 

UniuoTrust  Company,  Neir  York 20B,  185  Id 

Union  Trust  Coropao;,  gold  accoQDt 10S,681  Ui 

Baker  &MoTTell 25,000  00 

S16.53a  88 

Debts  over  casb  assets 411,357  21 

Tbe  company  bold  other  assets,  which,  after  eliminating  from  its  state- 
ment— 

Amount  from  operating  department $3,426,858  X 

Amount  from  half  transportation  from  United  8tat«8 1,901,677  01 

1,205  sharea  of  nnissned  stock 86,814  18 

5,000  Omaha  hridpfe  bonds 5,161  Si 

Wjoming  Coal  Company  stock 100,000  00 

13,000  fi rat- mortgage  bouds  held  by  the  compan; 13,455  00 

1,000  aiuking-fiindbomJa  held  by  company 1135  M 

First- mortgage-bond  coupons  held  by  company 49U  00 
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And  taking  the  company's  estimate  of  the  valae  of  theremaining  assets 
embraced  in  the  statement,  amount  to  $3,  911,443.g5. 

These  assets  consist  of  stocks  and  bonds  in  other  railroad  companies, 
telegraph  and  steamship  shares,  county  bonds  issued  by  counties  in 
Nebraska  and  Colorado,  &c.  The  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  are  of  com- 
panies which  the  Union  Pacific  Company  have. aided  in  constructing 
their  roads,  in  order  to  bring  business  to  its  line  mainly,  though  in  some 
cases,  but  in  no  great  amount,  of  companies  with  which  it  has  no  con- 
nection. It  is  deemed  proper  to  eliminate  from  said  statement  of  assets 
the  items  specified  above,  because  the  amount  from  operating  depart- 
ment would  be  required  to  meet  payments  of  dividends  and  interest 
falling  due  in  July,  the  amount  due  from  United  States  for  half  trans- 
portation, because  it  is  held  to  await  the  determination  of  the  suit  now 
prosecuting  by  the  government  for  the  recovery  of  5.per  cent,  of  net 
earnings,  and  to  discharge  such  judgment  as  may  be  obtained;  the  first- 
mortgage  bonds,  bridge  bonds,  &c.,  because,  if  issued,  they  would  be 
but  an  addition  to  the  debt  of  the  company;  the  shares  of  the  company's 
own  stock  not  issued,  as  the  same  may  fall  under  the  inhibition  of  the 
act  of  March  3, 1873,  and  the  interest  in  the  Wyoming  Coal  and  Min- 
ing Company',  because  it  never  should  be  accounted  a  distinct  asset  to 
be  used  Tor  the  discharge  of  any  indebtedness  of  the  company,  and  may 
be  entirely  destroyed  as  a  distinct  property  by  the  result  of  litigation 
now  i)ending.  But  in  any  event,  there  is  an  abundance  in  the  asset- 
account  to  extinguish  the  floating  debt,  with  a  remainder  over. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  aid  extended  by  the  Union  Pacific  Company 
to  other  companies,  the  government  directors,  in  their  report  for  1873, 
remarked: 

"  With  regard  to  the  advances  which  the  Union  Pacific  Company  has 
made  in  aid  of  the  roads  mentioned,  we  can  but  repeat  what  we  said  in 
our  report  of  1872:  *  We  do  not  question  the  wisdom  of  a  policy  which 
tends  to  secure  to  the  trunk-line  the  business  which  the  said  several 
roads  may  command.  It  could  not  well  afford  to  have  said  business 
diverted  from  it.  The  policy,  however,  should  be  so  ordered  as  not  to 
interfere  with  whatever  present  or  future  claim  the  government  may 
have  for  reimbursement.'  The  ability  of  the  company  to  make  the 
advances  referred  to  shows  that  it  could  have  returned  more  to  the  gov- 
ernment than  it  has,  and  raises  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  company 
to  divert  its  means  into  channels  not  authorized  by  the  law." 

The  total  advances  made,  and  the  companies  aided,  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  and  those  in  last  year's  report: 

Investment  in  Sammit  County  Railroad  Company:  $134,500  bonds;  622  shares  full- 
paid  stock ;  2,759  shares  assessable  stock,  and  valuable  ooal-laods.  Estimated  value 
and  cost,  $()0,000. 

Colorado  Ceutral  Railroad  has  been  aided  to  the  extent  of |1, 610, 497  86 

Credits  secured  by  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 767, 156  20 

y* 

Balance  without  interest 843,341  66 

The  investments  in  the  Utah  Central,  Utah  Southern,  and  Utah 
Northern  Companies  have  not  been  increased  during  the  past  year,  and 
remain  jis  stated  in  the  report  of  the  government  directors  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1876. 

The  statement  of  investments  in  the  Republican  Valley  Bailroad  has 
not  yet  been  received,  and  will  not  be  in  time  to  be  embraced  in  this 
report.  The  Union  Pacific  Company's  in  vestment  in  this  road  is  regarded 
as  a  safe  and  remunerative  one,  as  very  considerable  aid  has  been 
secured  from  the  counties  into  which  it  has  been  constructed^  and  the 
country  will  supply  it  with  a  large  local  business. 
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The  TTtah  Oentral,  Dtali  Soutbern,  and  the  Colorado  Ceutral  are  tht 
most  imporlaut  of  the  roads  aided.  These,  aud  the  Utah  Northeru,  ara 
reported  quite  fully  in  the  reports  of  the  goveruraeut  directors  fur  ttie 
years  187^,  1873,  and  1876.  The  Kepiibllcan  Valley  Road  io  Nebnwka, 
aud  the  Summit  County  lload  in  Utah,  involve  investmenla  of  tuors 
recent  date. 

Aid  to  other  roads  is  in  couteiuplatioo  by  the  company ;  one  to  tbe 
Black  Qills  regiou,  and  one  to  aeuure  the  busioeas  of  MoDtntiu.  The 
government  directors  believe  that  tliJa  policy  of  tbe  cumpauy  should  Ht 
all  times  be  held  subordinate  to  its  obligatiotia  to  tbe  Uuitett  States. 
When  this  is  assured,  the  itolicy  may  result  in  public  aa  well  as  corpo- 
rate good.  Tt  would  seem  to  be  definitely  aettled  tliat  national  aid  in 
the  construction  of  railroads,  by  grants  of  pnblic  lands  or  otlierwise,  ts 
at  an  end.  Still,  there  are  im]>ortaDt  regions  of  our  country  to  be 
developed  by  the  construction  of  railroads.  K  this  can  be  done  by  cor- 
porations whose  interest  it  is  to  secure  the  business  of  those  regia^l^ 
without  endangering  repayment  to  the  governmcut  in  such  ca^es  lu 
that  of  the  Union  FuciSc  Company,  un  important  public  interest  would 
be  subserved.  Wherever  railroads  go,  the  Indian  qnestioii  is  practi- 
cally settled.  From  the  va.it  domain  covered  by  the  Union  Pacific  Roa<l. 
its  connecting  Hues,  and  [he  eettlem).'nts  included  by  tbetn,  Indian 
troubles  have  disappeared,  and  tbe  cost  of  the  Indian  service,  geuendly, 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  roads  above  mentioned  as  held  in  cou- 
templatiou  by  the  Union  Paciflo  Company,  would,  if  constructed,  tend 
strongly  to  further  simplify  said  service  and  reduce  itit  cost.  If  tbe 
policy  can  be  carried  out  without  hazard  to  tbe  claim  of  the  government, 
it  involves  possibilities  of  great  moment  to  tbe  country  at  large,  and  of 
almost  incalculable  adviintage  to  thesectimsof  our  Western  Territories 
most  directly  interested.  (See  letter  of  General  Crook,  at  conclusion  of 
this  report.) 

Tbe  extension  of  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad  to  a  junction  with  tbe 
Union  Pacific  at  Hazzard's  Station,  and  with  trains  running  directly  to 
and  from  Cheyenne,  is  an  enterprise  of  great  importance  to  tbe  latter 
aud  to  the  people  of  Colorado.  It  will  place  the  business  of  tiiat  State 
iu  much  better  position  than  it  has  ever  been  ;  for  an  active  competition 
must  result  between  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  Companies 
for  *tbe, business  of  that  State,  especially  the  northern  portion  of  it; 
and  harmonious  connections  between  tbe  Union  Pacific,  tbe  Colorado 
Central,  aud  the  Denver  and  Kio  Urando  Companies  will  secure  like 
advantages  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State  through  tbe  competition 
which  must  arise  between  tbe  roads  named  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  F^  Railroad.  The  Union  Pacific  Company  has  no  apeiial 
running  arrangements  with  the  several  roads  hereinbefore  named,  under 
which  earnings  are  apportioned.  Each  company  makes  its  owd  rates, 
but  the  relations  existing  between  them  are  such  as  to  maintain  harmony 
in  their  business  connections,  and  to  enforce  a  healthy  competition  with 
other  lines.  This  must  result  in  great  advantage  to  the  people  depend- 
ing on  the  several  lines  for  transportation  to  and  from  points  affected 
by  the  competition,  and  teud  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country 
tributary  to  tbe  roads. 

It  is  now  expected  that  the  Colorado  Central  will  be  completed  to  its 
connection  with  the  Union  Pacific,  aud  trains  placed  upon  the  entire 
line,  by  the  2yth  of  October,  18T7. 

The  earnings  of  tbe  road  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1877,  show* 
considerable  iucrease  over  the  preceding  year,  and  largely  more  than 
auy  other  year  in  its  history. 
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The  fCTOSB  earnings  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1877,  were $13,719,343  82 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876 12,113,990  69 

Increase  for  the  year  1877  over  1876 1,605,353  13 

Operating  expenses,  as  claimed  by  company,  for  year  1876 5, 447, 819  27 

For  1877 5,402,252  24 

I  

Gain  for  1877  over  1876 45,567  03 

Net  earnings  for  the  year  1877 8,317,091  58 

Net  earnings  for  the  year  1876 6,666, 171  42 

Increase  for  1877  over  1876 1,650,920  16 

This  is  a  surprising  result,  considering  the  general  depression  which 
has  rested  upon  the  business  of  the  country,  and  fully  justifies  the  opin- 
ion expressed  in  former  reports  by  the  government  directors  relative  to 
the  immense  possibilities  of  this  road.  T  ::; 

The  net  earnings  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 1877,  being  $8,317,091.58, 
it  is  readily  ascertained  what  amount  is  due  the  government  for  the  year 
under  the  6-per-cent.  reservation,  as  heretofore  estimated  by  the  gov- 
ernment directors.    The  case  is  this : 

Net  earnings ^ $8,317,091  58 

Less  interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds,  red  need  to  currency  at  6  pe^ 
cent.,  about  the  average  for  the  year 1,732,273  20 

Net  subject  to  5  per  cent,  on  above  basis 6,584,818  38 

Five  per  cent,  on  this  amount « 329,240  91 

We  undeistand,  however,  that  the  counsel  representing  the  govern- 
ment in  the  suit  now  in  progress  for  the  adjustment  of  the  5  per 
cent,  controversy  and  for  tne  recovery  of  the  amount  due  the  United 
States  thereon  claim  that  no  reduction  should  be  allowed  for  interest 
on  first-mortgage  bonds.  If  this  claim  should  be  sustained  by  the 
court,  then  there  should  be  added  to  the  above 86,661  36 

Making  a  total  due  for  the  year,  under  the  5-per-cent.  reservation,  of..  415, 902  27 

The  amount  estimated  by  an  expert  of  the  Treasury  Department  as 
due  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  from  the  5  per  cent,  on  net 
earnings  is 391,565  73 

Making,  on  above  basis,  an  excess  for  1877  over  1876  of 24. 336  54 

Upon  this  subject  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  government 
and  the  company,  the  latter  claiming  (as  the  government  directors  have 
stated  in  two  former  reports)  that,  in  determining  what  its  net  earnings 
are,  it  is  entitled  to  deduct  from  its  gross  earnings  all  payments  of  in- 
terest, and  all  other  payments  and  liabilities  coming  within  the  rule  laid 
down  in  Saint  John  vs.  Erie  Railway  Company^  22  Wallace,  136.  This 
controversy  has  been  one  of  great  annoyance  and  vexation,  and  it  is  a 
cause  of  great  congratulatioa  that  it  is  so  near  an  end  by  judicial  de- 
termination. 

Should  the  government  maintain  its  claim  by  a  judicial  construction 
of  the  law  concerning  the  5percent.  clause  of  the  act  of  July  1, 1862, 
in  harmony  with  that  upon  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  counsel  conducting  the  case  are  insisting,  the  payment  of  the  re- 
sulting judgment  is  provided  for  by  the  terms  of  the  following  stipu- 
lation entered  into  between  the  counsel  of  the  respective  parties  in  tUe 
cause,  commonly  known  as  the  ^^Transportation  case."  The  stipulation 
is  as  follows,  viz : 

**  It  is  hereby  stipulated  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs  that  no  judgment 
against  the  United  States  which  may  be  rendered  in  this  cause  shall  be 
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collected  nntil  after  final  judgment  in  the  salt  broaght  in  the  cireait 
conrt  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts  by  the  United  States  against  the 
plaintiffs,  under  direction  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  2*J,  1874,  to 
recover  sums  claimed  to  be  die  as  the  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings 
of  the  railroad  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  in  case  of  a  recovery  by  the  United 
States  in  this  latter  suit,  the  judgment  may  be  offset  against  any  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiffs  in  this  cause;  but  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  right  of  recovery  by  either  party  in  either  of  said 
suits. 

"G.  BARTLETT, 
"  JV)r  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

"JOHN  GOrORTU, 
^^  Assistant  Attornetf-OeneraL^ 

The  amount  covered  by  this  stipulation,  added  to  the  amoants  which 
have  become  due  to  the  company  from  the  United  States  on  account  of 
tran8i)ortation  since  the  date  of  the  judgment  in  said  suit  down  to  Jane 
30, 1877,  is  stated  to  be  $1,901,677.07,  a  sum  large  enough,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  pay  a  judgment  to  be  rendered  on  the  basis  of  the  claim 
made  by  the  government,  and  largely  in  excess  of  one  sustaining  the 
company's  position.  So  that,  in  any  event,  the  judgment  will  at  once 
be  paid. 

Section  6  of  the  act  of  July  1, 1862,  provides  that  *'  after  the  road  is 
completed,  until  said  bonds  and  interest  are  paid,  at  learnt  five  per 
centum  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  road  shall  also  be  annually  applied 
^  to  the  payment  thereot."  The  date  of  the  completion  of  the  road  has 
been,  and  still  is,  a  controverted  question  between  the  government  and 
the  company.  Upon  this  question  the  government  directors  expressed 
their  opinion  in  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1872.  From  that  report 
the  following  paragraph  is  quoted,  viz: 

**  Here  arises  an  important  question:  Is  the  road  completed?  We 
think  it  is,  within  a  fair  and  reasonable  signitieatiou  of  the  term.  lu 
our  judgment,  it  has  been  completed  for  a  period  long  enough  to  embrace 
the  two  3 ears  ending  June  30,  1872." 

The  government  directors  have  never  changed  from  this  position. 
This  opinion  covers  the  entire  period  from  the  connection  of  the  tracks 
of  the  Union  Pacinc  Railroad  and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  of  Cali- 
fornia in  18(j1),  and  is  followed  by  the  government  in  the  prei)aratiou  of 
its  claim  in  the  suit  above  referred  to.  The  company  has  always  eon- 
tested  this  position  of  the  gove  ument  directors;  and  now  that  it  is 
maintained  by  the  United  States  in  said  suit,  the  same  contest  is  mak- 
ing therein.  The  company  claims  that,  because  of  certain  action  by  Con- 
gress in  18G9,  and  subsequent  executive  action,  the  date  of  completion 
of  the  road  and  from  which  the  5  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  was  to  com- 
mence running,  did  not  occur  until  the  1st  October,  1874,  as  <letermiueil 
by  a  special  commission  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
(referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  government  directors  for  the  year  1874,1 
if  not  entirely  repealed  by  implication  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1864.  Hap- 
pily this  and  all  other  questions  relative  to  the  5-per-cent.  clause  of  the 
act  of  July  1,  1802,  are  in  process  of  judicial  determination  in  the  suit 
mentioned,  and  need  not  be  treated  further  here. 

In  their  reports  for  the  years  1874,  1875,  and  1876,  the  Government 
directors  treated  at  some  length  the  relations  ot  the  United  States  and 
the  company  growing  out  of  the  advance  by  the  former  to  the  latter  of 
bonds  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  its  road.  The  total  amount  of  bonils 
so  advanced   is  $27,230,512.    The  duty  of  the  company  to  reinibur&e 
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this  amoanf,  with  all  interest  paid  and  to  be  paid  by  the  ITnited  States, 
is  clear  and  undisputed.  In  the  reports  named  the  government  directors 
endeavored  to  present  fully  every  feature  of  law  and  fact  springing 
from  the  undisputed  duty  'of  reimbursement  by  the  company.  It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  retraverse  the  grounds  gone  over  in  those  reports. 
Aside  from  the  consideration  of  the  clear  legal  duty  involved,  there  are 
great  equities  on  both  sides;  but  they  no  more  than  counterbalance 
each  other,  leaving  the  case  still  resting  on  the  original  legal  obligation. 
As  shown  in  those  reports,  the  government  has  received  vast  remunera- 
tive advantages  already  Irom  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  will, 
through  all  the  future  of  the  great  work,  feel  in  increasing  ratio  the 
beneficial  results  flowing  therefrom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  road  has, 
to  the  surprise  of  almost  every  one,  proved  itself  to  be  a  strong,  growing, 
remunerative  property,  capable  of  carrying  all  its  burdens  and  dis- 
charging all  its  obligations.  There  ought  to  be  no  conflict  between  tbe 
United  estates  and  the  owners  of  the  road.  There  is  no  just  reason  why 
there  should  be.  The  United  States  advanced  the  bonds  in  the  sum 
named,  and  has  paid  and  is  still  paying  the  interest  thereon.  This  is  a 
debt  which  ought  to  be  paid ;  but  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  it  will  not  become  due  until  the  maturity  of 
the  bonds,  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue.  To  let  it  run  on, 
accumulating  to  the  end  of  this  time,  will  be  the  worst  possible  policy 
and  ruinous  at  last.  If  a  just  accommodation  can  be  arrived  at,  for  the 
avoidance  of  this  result,  it  would  be  wise  for  all  the  parties  concerned 
to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  plan  suggested  by  the  government  directors  in  their  report  for 
the  year  1876  is  believed  to  be  a  practicable  one,  which,  if  adopted, 
insures  absolutely  a  full  return  to  the  government  of  every  dollar  of  its 
investment  in  the  road.  That  plan  difters  from  all  others  that  have 
been  proposed  by  the  company  in  two  important  respects :  It  proposes  to 
retain  the  one-half  transportation  and  5  per  centum  modes  of  payment 
now  provided  for,  and  a  termination  of  the  sinking  fund  at  the  maturity 
of  the  bonds,  and  security  for  the  remainder  due  and  unpaid  at  that 
time,  the  same  to  be  discharged  at  the  rate  of  not  jess  than  one  tenth 
per  annum.  A  further  consideration  of  the  subject  has  led  tbe  govern- 
ment directors  to  the  conclusion  that  the  said  plan  can  be  modified  to 
some  extent  without  being  unduly  burdeusome  to  the  company  in  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs,  and  shorten  the  time  for  the  lull  reimbursement 
of  the  government. 

Tbe  amoont  of  bonds  issned  to  tbe  company  by  tbe  United  States  is..  $27, 2.')6, 512  00 
Interest  on  tbe  same  at  6  per  cent,  for  thirty  years 49, 026, 000  00 

Total  at  maturity  of  bonds 76,262,512  00 

Presnmingthat  tbe  United  States  will  receive  a  judgment 
on  the  basis  of  its  claim  in  tbe  pending  5  per  cent,  suit, 
and  estimating  npon  like  basis  5  per  cent,  of  net  earn- 
ings Irom  coniraeDcemeut  of  suit  to  June  30,  1877,  the 
government  will  receive  from  that  source  to  said  date 
about $2,250,000  00 

And  will  have  paid  to  said  date  by  one-half  transporta- 
tion about 4,273,705  30 

Oratotalof 6,523,705  30 

Leaving  a  total  remainder  of 69,738,806  70 

Estimating  tbe  annual  average  arising  from  half  transportation  and  5 
per  ceutyon  the  basis  claimed  by  the  government  in  the  pending  suit 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  $1,000,000,  we  have  a  total  from  these 
sources  of 20,003,000  00 

Leaving  a  balance  due  the  government  at  tbe  maturity  of  the  bonds  of.  49, 738, 806  7) 
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How  con  tbe  payment  of  Hiis  large  amount  be  provided  forf  It  « 
uot  be  dne,  under  tbe  law  as  coustrned  by  the  Supreme  Court,  until  tlio 
maturity  of  tl>e  boutlR.  when  there  will  also  be  due  tbe  first- mortpg* 
bonds,  amounting  to  *27,232,OUri,  or  a  totnl  of  S77,U70,8U6.70, 

Tbis  is  a  sum  beyond  possiliility  of  payment  in  niouey  without  rcftiod- 
ing  Ht  date  of  maturity.  And  tbe  additional  practical  fact  exists  Ihut 
the  tirst- mortgage  bonds  have  precedence  of  the  government  li«n.  Tli« 
bolders  of  the  tirst- mortgage  bonds  are  amply  secured.  Tbe  govrni- 
went  alone  is  in  danger  of  loss.  Can  this  danger  be  avoided  T  Tiie 
government  direotors  think  it  can  be.  The  establisliment  of  a  sioldug 
liind  is  a  practicable  scheme,  and  opens  a  way  out  of  tbis  difticulty. 

A  sinking  fund,  established  on  tbe  basts  of  semi-annual  payments  of 
t50O,0UU  eaeb,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  Jtinuary,  1S78,  compotindHl  at 
tbe  rate  of  G  per  cent,  per  annum  for  tbe  term  of  twenty  years,  or  mitil 
tbe  maturity  of  tlie  bonds,  would  give  a  total  reault,  to  he  applied  to 
ibe  ptiyment  of  the  government  ulaim,  of  940,418,256.80,  and  leave  still 
due  tbe  government  $9,S2U,uJ9.8'l.  This  balance  could  be  diKclinre^ 
either  by  tbe  plan  suggested  in  the  report  of  last  year,  or  by  tbe  simpk 
operation  of  tbe  half  trnnsporEHiiou  and  5  per  cent,  of  net  earnlngi^is 
now  provided  by  law.  Tbe  adoption  of  such  a  plan  of  adjuscmeut  n>*  ia 
here  outlined,  by  tbe  governmeni  aud  the  company,  with  tbe  approritl 
ol  Congress,  would  render  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
tbe  bonds  advanced  by  tbe  government  absolutely  certain.  It  woald 
be  useless  to  exact  more  than  tbe  company  can  perform  ;  aud  it  is  not 
unjust  to  require  so  much  an  it  can  comply  with  without  embarrassiiig 
its  iiH'air»  aud  depriving  the  owners  of  the  property  of  a  fair  returu  ia 
form  of  dividends  on  tbe  capital  invested.  It  is  believed  that  tbe  com- 
pany can  accept  and  perform  the  pbin  here  presented. 

The  net  esroioxafor  the  year  ending  Jnne  30,  lS77,  were f ,  !tl7,091  58 

AoDual  iutereat,  finit-niort^n)^  booda,  is $1,C:13, 9iO 

Aanual  interetit,  aiukiDg-ftiiid  boads,  ta .. 1, 146,  OeO 

Aiiunal  intereat,  land  grant  booda,  is &06, 180 

Aiimiol  inlereist,  bridjje-boudB,  is 182, 320 

Six  perceut.  dividend  od  ciipital  atock,  (.tG,;62,:iO0,  ia 2,305,734 

Esliniuted  Average  amoliat  lu  covernmeut  fraiii  half  tram- 

portatiuD  and  5  pur  cent,  of  net  earnings 1,000,000 

6,7&4,238  00 

Leaving  a  balance  over  for  contingencies,  extraordinary  bett«niieiit8, 

&K.,ot |,5<a,853  56 

The  company's  statement  of  earnings  on  account  of  government  earn- 
ings  fur  the  year  ending  June  30,  1S77,  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

For  tronpa |^l«.272  67 

For  mail T(K),  956  00 

Fur  freight 402,756  *i 

Total 1,330,964,09 

Of  tbia  amonnt  the  govemnient  ia  entitled  to  retain  one-balf  for  its  re-im- 

bnraenient,  under  existing  law 6K,49i  04 

Amouut  of  r>  per  cent,  ut'  net  earninga  for  tbe  year,  as  bereiobefore  eeli- 

mated 329,240  91 

994,732  96 
This  is  within  a  fraction  of  the  foregoing  estimate  of  tbe  yearly  aver- 
age for  the  next  twenty  year:s.  But  tbe  acconat,  as  charged  up  for 
traoaportatioo  of  the  mail,  rests  upon  a  basis  not  agreed  to  by  tbe  gov- 
ernmeut,  and  tbe  accouuting-oBicers  of  the  Treasury  wilt  doubtless  re- 
duce tbe  amount  charged  to  au  allowauce  considerably  below  tbe  claiio 
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of  the  company.  A  fiill  statement  of  the  controversy  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  company  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  government 
directors  for  the  year  1876.  If,  from  any  cause,  the  estimated  average 
aforesaid  shonld  be  exceeded,  the  resait  will  be  advantageous  to  the 
government,  as  it  will  more  speedily  receive  its  reimbursement  The 
increase  in  the  business,  both  for  the  government  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, which  will  as  certainly  come  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  will 
surely  maintain  the  average  stated. 

If  no  definite  plan  for  a  permanent  and  final  adjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  government  and  company  relative  to  the 
full  reimbursement  of  the  former  on  account  of  the  subsidy-bonds  issued 
to  the  latter  be  adopted,  then  the  government  directors  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  Congress  be  recommended  to  pass  an  act  authorizing  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  receive  from  the  company,  from  time  to 
time,  such  sums  as  it  may  elect  to  pay  into  his  hands  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sinking  fund  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  liability  of  tber 
company  to  the  government  on  account  of  said  bonds.  It  is  believed 
that  the  company  would  at  once,  upon  the  determination  of  tbe  5  per 
cent,  suit/avail  itself  of  such  a  provision  of  law,  and  commence  pay- 
ments under  it  for  the  purpose  named.  Such  a  plan  would  be  a  great 
improvement  on  the  present  want  of  one,  and  would  be  preferable  to  tbe 
establishment  of  a  voluntary  sinking  fund,  with  its  funds  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  eompany  and  subject  to  its  control. 

The  company  is  still  beset  with  litigation  growing  out  of  some  of  the 
transactions  of  its  earlier  history.  One  of  the  most  important  suits  now 
pending  is  that  of  Thomas  Wardell  vs.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  others,  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Nebraska.  This  case  is  based  upon  a  contract  made  between 
the  Union  Pacific  Company  and  Cyrus  O.  Godfrey  and  Thomas  War- 
dell, July  16,  1868,  relative  to  the  coal-lands  of  the  company,  tlie  sup- 
plying of  tbe  company  with  fuel,  the  transportation  of  coal,  &c.,  and 
became  the  basis  of  the  organization  of  the  Wyoming  Coal  and  Mining 
Company.  This  subject  was  f|illy  reported  on  in  tbe  reports  of  tbe  gov- 
ernment directors  for  tbe  years  1872, 1873, 1874,  and  1875.  The  govern- 
ment directors  have  resisted  this  contract  from  the  time  it  first  came  to 
their  knowledge  in  1869.  Their  reasons  therefor  are  stated  at  length 
and  ill  detail  in  their  report  for  1872.  Nothing  effective  came  of  tbis 
resistance  until  1874,  when  tbe  present  management  entered  upon  the 
control  of  the  affairs  of  tbe  company.  The  action  then  taken  is  tbus 
given  in*the  report  of  the  government  directors  for  that  year,  viz : 

^^  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  taken  possession  of  all  the 
coal-mines  heretofore  in  tbe  possession  of  tbe  Wyoming  Coal  and  Mining 
Company,  and  is  now  working  them  as  its  own  property.  Tbis  has 
caused  a  resort  to  legal  proceedings  against  tbe  company  by  Thomas 
Wardell,  which,  if  properly  and  earnestly  resisted  by  tbe  railroad  com- 
pany, will,  in  our  judgment,  result  in  the  defeat  of  WardelFs  preten- 
sions and  in  the  annulment  of  the  so-called  contract  under  which  tbe 
Wyoming  Coal  and  Mining  Company  long  held  possession  of  the  vastly- 
valuable  coal-lands  of  the  Union  Pacific  corporation.  Tbe  contract  is 
copie<l  at  length  in  the  report  of  the  government  directors  for  1872,  and 
the  legal  proceedings  above  referred  to  were  brought  to  tbe  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  special  communication  in  September 
last,  in  which  was  inclosed  a  copy  of  Mr.  WardelFs  bill  of  complaint, 
with  the  suggestion  that  tbe  subject  be  brought  to  tbe  attention  of  tbe 
Attorney-General,  with  a  view  to  having  instructions  given  to  the  United 
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States  attorney  for  tbe  district  of  Nebraska  to  give  his  attention  to  tie 
tMBe," 

As  hereinbefore  nbown,  the  compaDj'  prodnced  for  its  own  connimip- 
tiori,  for  the  year  euding  June  30, 1S77, 1S3.337  tons  of  coal,  at  anHttiif 
♦  1.29J  per  too,  or  an  aggregate  cost  of  $237,473.41.  Tbe  priw  wliirt 
the  company  would  jtay  under  the  contract  for  coal  for  that  year  wcmlit 
be  $4  t>er  ton,  or  an  aggrt^gate  for  the  year  of  $733,348,  making  a  ilifTer- 
eiice  ill  the  fuel-ac^niuit  (which  of  conree  would  be  chared  to  opt'nitinf-  • 
expenses)  of  S505,S75  for  a  single  year.  This,  if  enforced  by  n  deem 
of  the  United  States  courts,  wonid  make  a  ditTen>nce  in  th(«  d-perofnt. 
acconnt  of  the  government  on  net  earnings  of  825,293.75.  Tbi'  contract 
extends  over  a  term  of  fifteen  ypars,  and  the  price  per  ton  is  scaled  fnun 
$(>  to  $3;  and  although  ihe  consumption  of  coal  by  thw  company  in  for- 
mer years  was  not  as  great  as  in  the  last  year,  it  will  bo  greater  in  tbr 
foture.  Taking  this  fact  and  the  average  pric«  per  ton  under  the  con- 
tract, it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  diSerence  per  year  for  the  fnll  term  woaid 
be  as  great  as  that  of  last  year.  This  would  give  for  tbe  full  t4'nii3 
difference  of  $7,588,125,  and,  if  this  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  in  dettr- 
raiiting  the  5-per-cent.  return  to  the  government,  it  would  make  a  difre^ 
ence  in  that  account  of  $379,400.25.  The  contract  was  an  inexcnrablf 
iniquity  from  tbe  beginning,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  r hat  Ihe 
pending  case  may  rid  the  company  Rf  it  forever.  The  company  is  mak- 
ing a  determined  resistance  to  the  affirmance  of  the  contract.  Tbe  cm* 
was  argued  and  submitted  at  a  special  term  of  tbe  circuit  court  in  •inne 
last,  and  a  decisiou  ia  expected  in  NoveniI>er;  but  whatever  it  may  llien 
be,  it  is  not  prubiible  that  the  case  will  be  finally  determined  short  of  ft  i»  : 
Tiew  on  appeal  by  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States.  I 

Two  other  cases,  growing  out  of  old  con  strnction  con  tracts,  are  pend- 
ing in  liie  snpieme  ei^urt  oi  Illinois  on  ajipeal.  These  are  the  caspsiof 
Miller  et  al.  vs.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in  each  of  wbich 
the  amount  claimed  is  SHO.OOO.  These  cases  were  institnted  in  tbecir- 
cuit  court  of  Winnebago  Conntv,  Illinois.  In  one  of  these  cases  a  judg- 
ment was  recovereil  for  $100,000,  and  in  the  other  for  $64,000.  These 
cases  have  some  very  peculiar  features,  which,  as  tbey  are  still  pendiDg  ■ 
in  the  appellate  court,  it  is  better  not  to  discuss  in  this  report.  A  re- 
versal of  these  cases  is  confi<lently  expected  ;  and  if  this  expectation  ia 
realised,  it  must  result  in  the  absolute  defeat  of  the  claims.  These 
cases,  growing  out  of  construction,  involve  the  5-percent,  account  to 
the  extent  of  $7,200,  but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  they  will  be  de- 
feated. In  the  thi'ee  foregoing  cases,  one  of  the  undersigned  (ilr,  Wil- 
son) is  retained  by  the  company  as  special  connsel. 

Other  litigation  is  pending  in  Massachnsetts,  in  which  it  is  expected 
that  about  all  of  the  controversies  remaining  over  from  tbe  complica- 
tions growing  out  of  construction  will  be  finally  determiued  and  put  at 
rest. 

During  tbe  year  covered  by  this  report,  the  company  continned  ita 
policy  of  paying  quarterly  dividends  of  2  per  cent.,  making  8  |>er  cent, 
per  annum.  In  the  report  for  1876,  this  subject  was  referred  to  in  tbe 
following  language,  viz:  "The  government  directors  have  not  approved 
the  dividend  policy  of  the  company.  They  have  held  that  the  amounts 
heretofore  claimed  as  due  to  the  government  on  reimbursement  a^ 
count,  under  the  several  provisions  of  law  establishing  and  regulatitij! 
the  same,  should  be  regularly  paid  before  tbe  declaration  of  dividends." 
This  position  is  here'  reaffirmed. 

Ill  the  reports  of  1872,  1873. 1874,  1875,  and  187C,  tbe  povernmeDt 
directors  called  atteutiou  to  the  importauce  of  a  more  thorough  localize- 
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tion  of  tbe  general  business  management  of  the  road.  Without  repeat- 
*  iiig  what  was  said  on  this  sabjecc  in  said  several  reports,  a  full  reaffirm- 
aiice  of  the  same  is  here  made.  The  improvements  which  have,  in  this 
regard,  followed  the  several  visits  of  the  president  and  otiier  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  to  the  line  of  the  road  under  the  present  man- 
^  agement,  have  confirmed  the  unders'gned  in  their  position.  The  con- 
stant presence  of  complete  power  on  the  line  of  the  road  would  greatly 
promote  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

In  their  report  for  1875,  the  government  directors  called  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  great  and  growing  importance  of 
the  grazing  interests  of  the  plains ;  they  :  aid :  ^^The  herds  on  tbe  plains 
of  the  Platte  are  constantly  increasing,  while  the  aggregate  number  of 
cattle  is  becoming  fabulous.  The  plains  west  of  Kearney  Junction  will 
soon  become  one  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  eastern  markets 
will  be  supplied  with  beef-cattle.  These  plains  furnish  unsurpassed 
grazing-range,  and  the  lands  l>elonging  to  the  government  and  to  the 
company  ought  to  be  placed  under  some  well-devised  system  of  pastur- 
age, from  which  profit  could  be  secured  to  both.  We  would  respectfully 
call  the  attention  of  the  government  and  the  company  to  this  exceed- 
ingly important  subject,  hoping  that  ^me  system  may  be  devised 
whereby  the  growth  of  cattle  may  be  fostered  and  the  lands  made  im- 
mediately remunerative." 

Persons  engaged  in  raising  cattle  upon  tbe  plains  feel  the  great  im- 
portance of  tnis  subject,  and  the  expression  from  them  is  ver,\;  strongly 
in  favor  of  some  organized  system  which  shall  give  greater  security  and 
permanency  to  the  business.  A  very  intelligent  gentleman,  engaged  in 
raiding  cattle,  in  a  letter  upon  this  subject,  says :  '*!  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  matter  of  growing  importance  to  the  stock-interests  of 
this  section.  Under  existing  laws,  one  man  can  only  attain  title  to  one 
section  of  land  in  a  body  within  the  Pacific  Railroad  limits,  t.  e.,  a  man 
can  purchase  a  full  section  from  the  railroad  company,  but  it  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  government  land,  which  is  only  open  to  home- 
steads and  preemptions.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  lands 
west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  are  only  fit  for  grazing  purposes, 
and  can  only  be  utilized  as  grazing-lands  when  held  in  large  tracts  or 
ranges.  The  quantity  of  land  required  to  support  an  animal  by  grazing 
alone  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  im|)ossible  to  purchase  the  lands  at  the 
government  price,  or  at  any  price  that  would  look  reasonable.  The 
result  is,  that  no  lands  are  sold,  and  the  stock-raisers  occupy  the  lands 
without  any  legal  rights,  while  the  government  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany  get  no  compensation.  One  evil  that  grows  out  of  this  system  is, 
that  the  stock  grower,  having  no  defensiole  right  to  his  range,  does 
nothing  toward  improving  or  fencing  it.  His  buildings  and  corrals  are 
of  the  most  temporary  nature,  and  he  is  prepared  at  any  time  to  move 
his  herds  wherever  better  ranges  or  less  crowded  pastures  offer. 

^^ Another  evil  arising  from  this  system  is,  that  during  the  winter  cat-* 
tie  drift  before  the  storms,  and  herds,  getting  together  in  large  numbers, 
suffer  for  want  of  grass ;  and  in  providing  tor  this  contingency  it  is  nec- 
essary*  to  keep  a  much  more  limited  number  of  cattle  on  theran^e  than 
could  be  supported  if  the  cattle  could  be  kept  separated  by  fences. 

^^  I  think  tbe  following  plan  would  entirely  counteract  all  tbe  evils 
mentioned,  and  would  make  a  return  to  government  and  railroad  com- 
)>any  from  lands  that  otherwise  will  always  remain  unsold  and  value- 
less. The  government  and  railroad  company  jointly  lease  to  I'esponsi- 
ble  stock-growers  all  lands  lying  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of 
longitude  in  blocks  of,  say,  from  50  to  500  square  miles,  at  such  an  an* 
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Diial  rental,  and  for  snch  term  of  years,  and  with  sach  other  restrictioni 
ii8  will  best  protect,  the  interpst  of  the  government  and  ruilruiKl  wni. 
pany.  auil  will  give  tbe  stock-raiser  sucU  a  riglJt  to  his  range  »s  will  |in^ 
tect  liiiu  from  eueroaobinent,  and  warrant  liiiH   in  I'encinf;  lii.t  rniigfj 
beiiidea  luaking  permanent  iitvestments  in  corrals  and  raiicb  buil*liu0M 
Tlie  iirgiimeuts  in  favor  of  some  Bucb  |iliin  as  this  are  so  many,  luid  thH 
objeetiouB  so  tew,  that  it  seems  to  me  only  necessary  to  have  it  prvwnMM 
tu  Cougretw  iu  proper  form  to  insure  itH  adoption,     Tbe  enormous  iow 
crease  of  the  entile  interest  on  tbe  weetern  plaius,  and   t]i«  pn^jwatl 
chaotic  state  of  the  graziug  system,  demand  tbat  some  intelligent  acUnV 
should  be  tnkenat  once."  I 

Tbe  Buiigestions  here  made  are  important,  and  the  anbject  to  whiolif 
thev  relate  should   receive   attention,  and  tbe  government  directorfn 
would  advide  tbat  it  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Oongreso,  wirb»l 
vifw  to  the  adoption  of  some  plan  whereby  the  Ntock-raiaing  intervus 
of  the  western  pliiins  may  be  permanenll;  and  economically  organiEeiL 
The  present  land-laws  are  wholly  inadequate  to  reach   the  end.    They 
am  tnuned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  agriculture  and   mining,  unvl 
they  Dbonid  now  !«>  m,  adjusted  as  to  meet  tbe  new  demandt*  • ' 
grKzing-interestM,    There  i»  ne  good  reason  why  tbe  grazingUii 
the  government  and  of  tbe  railroad  company  nfaonld  not  yield  a  revenof 
to  each.    Stot^k- raising  on  the  plains  is  one  of  the  moat  protttable  jiu 
units  on  tbe  continent,  is  well  atile  to  pay  reasonadly  for  the  ase  of  ibt 
lands,  aui)  is  nnderstoml  to  lie  i|iiite  willing  so  to  do. 

The  fbipmentt)  of  beef-catlte  fmin  tbe  line  of  the  Union  Pncilio  BhI^^ 
road,  for  tbe  year  187T,  to  August  I,  were  as  follows: 

Number  of  cars 83S 

Number  ol' cattle   1«,  410 

From  information  gathered  during  their  late  progress  over  the  liii* 
the  undersigned!  are  ul  opinion  tbat  75,1 'UO  head  of  bevIcHitle  will  Iw 
shipped  from  tbe  line  of  tbe  road  this  year.  The  interruption  to  ship- 
ment by  tbe  accident  to  tbe  Missouri  Uiver  bridge  may  reduce  tbii 
uuniber,  but  certainly  not  materially. 

An  important  market  for  the  beet  of  tlie  plains  is  developing  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  will  doubtless  soon  appear  on  the  conlineut  of 
Europe.  The  shipment  of  slaughtered  animals  and  live  stock  to  those 
couutries  is  a  new  enterjirise,  but  its  growth  is  rapid.  In  1H76  tlie  ex- 
ports of  slaughtered  animals  were  $1,855,11)1.  Iu  1877,  to  July,  thefig- 
ures  swelled  to  $4,!K>2,85(t  for  slaughtered  aiiiural^),  and  over  $522,000 fw 
live  stock,  oratotfll  for  tbe  jieriod  named  ot  $5,5S4,85I>,  being  an  iiientiM 
for  one-bait  of  1877  over  187(i  of  S:{,r(^d,l>59.  It  requires  uo  arguueDt 
to  prove  tbat  this  class  of  exports  is  destined  soon  to  become  an  impor- 
tant factor  ill  our  foreign  trade;  Europe  will  throw  open  its  doors  to  oor 
cheap  meats  when  tliey  can  now  be  placed  in  her  markets  as  fresh  u 
■from  her  own  stalls  and  fields.  Tbe  source  of  supply  for  this  clie4|) 
meat  will  be  largely  and  mainly  tbe  region  traversed  by  or  tributary  to 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Much  of  tbe  great  sections  of  Texas  and 
tbe  Indian  Territory,  from  whence  now  come  vast  supplies  o1  live  stock, 
will  in'time  to  devoted  to  agriculture.  This  caimot  be  the  case  on  the 
graKii>g-plains  of  the  West.  Hence  tbe  greater  importance  of  the  sug- 
gest on  made  relative  to  the  adoption  of  some  system  for  tbe  better  or- 
ganizatiou  of  the  grazing-regionsof  the  West.  This  consideration,  added 
to  the  fact  that  in  efi'ecting  the  t<inner  result  a  uew  source  of  public  rer- 
enue  may  be  established,  gives  the  suliject  double  interest,  and  would 
seem  to  amply  justify  the  suggestion  already  made,  that  tbe  matter  be 
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bronpfbt  to  the  attention  of  Oongress.    Doubtless  the  company  would 
readily  co-operate  in  any  well-considered  scheme  for  effecting  this  result. 

It  is  provided  in  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  a<;t  of  July  2,  1804,  that 
*Hhe  government  directors  shall,  from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  in  answer  to  any  inquiries  he  may  make  of  them 
touching  the  condition,  management,  and  progress  of  the  work,  and 
shall  communicate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  any  time  such  in- 
formation as  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  department.  They 
shall,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  the  line,  visit  all  portions  of  the  road,  whether  built  or  surveyed.'* 

As  far  as  the  present  government  directors  are  advised,  (and  one  of 
them  has  been  in  continuous  service  <i(ince  1869,)  there  has  uever  been 
but  one  inquiry  made  under  this  provision  of  law,  nor  in  pursuance  of 
any  other,  nor  on  any  account  whatever.  In  1871,  an  active  controversy 
arose  concerning  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  roiul.  The  then  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  addressed  a  communication  to  the  government  directors, 
requesting  them  to  examine  the  question  involved  in  said  controversy, 
and  to  report  to  him  their  opinion  as  to  where  the  law  fisced  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  road.  The  government  directors,  after  considering  the 
question,  reported  that  the  terminus  was  on  the  Iowa  shore  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  This,  of  course,  included  the  bridge  across  said  river,  and 
its  approaches,  and  made  them  a  part  of  the  main  line  to  be  operated 
as  a  continuous  part  thereof.  This  opinion  was  followed  by  the  account- 
ingofiQcers  of  the  government,  so  far  as  United  States  transf>ortation 
was  concerned ;  but  no  action  was  taken  to  enforce  itsas  to  the  rights 
of  the  general  public.  Private  parties  instituted  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  vs.  Hall  et  aL^  (1  Otto,  343,)  in  which  case,  after  persistent  re- 
sistance by  the  company,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  took 
the  same  view  that  had  been  reported  by  the  govern juent  directors,  and 
lield  **  that  the  legal  terminus  of  the  railroad  is  fixed  by  law  on  the 
Iowa  shore  of  the  river,  and  that  the  bridge  is  a  part  of  the  railroad  ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  company  is  under  obligation  to  oi)erate 
and  run  the  whole  road,  including  the  bridge,  as  one  connected  and  con- 
tinuous line."  The  road  is  now  so  operated,  and  commodious  buildings 
are  in  course  of  erection  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  business,  as  hereinbefore  stated. 

All  or  part  of  the  government  directors  have  made  at  least  annual 
visitations  of  the  entire  line  of  the  road.  They  have  made  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interiorj  in  which  they  have  endeavore<l  to 
give  full  expositions  of  the  road,  its  condition^  of  improvements  needed, 
and  of  improvements  made,  of  the  things  possible  to  be  realized  from  it, 
of  the  policies  of  the  company,  of  controverted  questions  both  as  to  ac- 
counts and  management  of  the  property  of  the  conpany,  of  dinagree- 
ments  as  to  the  construction  of  the  laws  governing  the  relations  and  de- 
termining the  rights  of  the  government  and  the  company. 

Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  not  a  q  nestiou  ot  controverFy  be 
tween  the  government  and  company  has  escaped  mention  in  one  or  more 
of  the  reports.  The  reports  fronj  1871  down  to  and  including  the  one  for 
1876,  and  excluding  the  present  one,  reduced  to  print  in  the  ordinary 
executive-document  form,  would  cover  nearly  or  quite  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pages.  They  are  filled  with  information  in  general  and  in  detail, 
derived,  in  great  part,  from  personal  contact  with  the  subjects  treated 
of,  and  made  with  a  purpose  to  have  them  as  exact  as  such  documents 
can  be  made.  The  filing  of  these  reports  has  been,  practically,  their  end. 
In  many  instances  important  recommendations  have  been  made,  with  a 
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view  to  the  better  iiwimgcmont  of  iLe  property,  Us  basiness,  and  AtfAin. 
Tliey  have  rested  with  tbe  repurUt. 

These  HtuCeiiiciits  itre  iioc  UMdu  in  tbe  spirit  of  ootnplaiut.  Tbe  Tiialt 
baa  mitwn  inainly,  no  doalit,  from  tliit  defective  cburauter  of  tlm  lav. 
TLe  Iftw  rpquires  cert»in  r«}Mirt«  to  bo  made  by  tbe  company  lo  tiin  gov- 
eminent,  bat  baa  provided  no  ihi'hiih  tor  tbe  utilizKlion  of  the  re)Kim 
■wlu'D  made,  and  tli©  siime  defect  exitts  as  to  thu  reports  of  tbe  piTerii- 
ment  dirfcfors.  If  Ibe  present  rplations  esisting  betwt^n  the  govcni- 
ment  aud  tbe  company  are  to  continue.  soniB  remedy  sbotild  be  devtm-d 
tor  the  di'fect  mentioned.  All  matttTH  relating  to  the  connection  of  llif 
povcrumeut  with  hII  of  tlie  nulroad  ccftnpanifa  that  have  received  Unili-d 
States  bonds  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  their  respective  nmds  ought 
to  he  orgmiized  in  a  special  Imrenu  in  the  Interior  l>epartineiit,  in  charge 
of  a  competent  and  rea|)OUHili!e  bead.  Thu  i;ovt*rnment  directors  Hre 
awHfe  tliat  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Laa  cousideiv<l  this 
deliiitle  subject,  and  probably  h»8  arrived  at,  or  doubtless  %viM  arrive  at. 
a  wi^e  uoncliisioQ  in  general  and  iu  detail,  and  here  the  subject  may  tw 
aaffly  left.  The  government  directors  can  but  express  sHtiNtHcUoo  with 
the  fact  tlint  siwcial  thought  is  now  given  to  this  important  aulijcct. 
The  interests  involved  are  very  great,  far  more  so  than  many  otbcre 
which  have  been  accorded  special  supvrvlKlou  since  tbe  foundaiioaof 
the  governiueDt,  i 

.TAMES  F.  WILSON.  d 

FkANOlS  D.  UUEWUB.      1 
J.  H.  MILLAKD.  1 

JOHN  C.  8.  HARRISON. 
DASIKL  CHADWiCK. 
Hon.  Carl  SrurKZ, 
_  ISecrclary  of  the  Interior.  ^ 


Copy  of  a  letter  of  Oeneral  Oeorge  Crook. 
HEA.OQUARTEBS  DEPARTMENT  OF  TBB  PLATTE, 

COUHANDING  GEMEBAL'8   OFFICE, 

Omaha,  A'ebr.,  October  9,  1ST7. 

Sib:  Referring  to  your  communication  of  the  8th  instant,  stating  tliat 
the  managers  of  tbe  Union  Pacitic  Railroad  proi>ose  building  two 
branches  from  tbe  main  line,  the  tiiitial  uf  one  east  of  Sherman.  Wyo., 
with  its  objective  point  at  or  near  Boseniau,  Mont.,  the  other  to  st-urtaE 
or  near  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  aud  join  eastern  branch  at  its  tei  minus  in 
Montana,  the  eastern  branch  passing  through  the  Black  Hills,  and  the 
western  through  the  Wind  River  country,  you  request  my  opiniou  on 
the  points  explained  in  the  following  answers. 

They  will  have  a  most  salutary  aud  (wsttive  effect  in  settling  our  In- 
dian troubles,  thereby  saving  large  expenditures  of  public  funds.  They 
will  invite  to  and  open  up  for  settlement  most  valuable  farming  and 
grazing  lands;  aid  iu  the  discovery  of  new  mining  sectious,  aud  pro- 
mote the  development  of  valnable  mineral  resources  already  diseovered.  . 
They  will  save  the  i>ublic  treasury  vast  amonnta  in  economy  in  trans- 
portation of  military  supplies,  troops,  aud  mails.  From  my  i>ersoual 
knowledge  of  the  country  through  which  the  proposed  lines  wUl  pass, 
1  regard  the  project  as  euiineutly  practicable  and  more  easily  accom- 
plished than  many  of  the  works  of  similar  character  now  id  successful 
operatiou  in  the  country  west  of  the  iVlississippL 
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I  have  confined  my  reply  to  the  questions  embraced  in  your  letter,  bat 
under  the  head  of  gain,  &c.,  I  would  say  generally  that  I  know  of  no  pro- 
posed enterprise  more  important  to  the  vast  country  they  will  open  up, 
nor  any  that  will  be  of  more  positive  and  enduring  good  to  the  whole 
country.  They  will|  when  completed,  be  of  national  importance  and 
benefit. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  CROOK, 
Brigadier- Oeneral^  U,  S.  A, 
Hon.  J.  H.  Millard, 

Oovernment  Director  Union  Pacific  Railroad^  Oiuaha,  Xebr, 


REPORT 

ON  i^HB 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


NoREis,  Michigan,  October  20,  1877. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  iuRtructions,  baaed  upon  the  act  of 
Congress,  approved  March  1,  1872,  setting  apart  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  and  providing  for  the  management  thereof,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report. 

Upon  receipt  of  my  appointment  as  snperinXendent  of  the  said  park 
I  appointed  Mr.  J.  C.  McCartney,  the  pioneer  proprietor  of  the  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs  Hotel,  resident  assistant.  I  (*oon  after  publishe<i  in 
the  Norris  Suburban,  (a  newspaper  widely  circulated  in  the  West,)  a 
copy  of  the  act  dedicating  the  park,  your  rules  and  regulations  for  its 
management,  notice  of  my  own  and  my  assistant's  appointments,  and  a 
spirited  appeal  to  my  old  mountain  comradesi,  tourists,  and  the  general 
public,  to  assist  in  checking  vandalism  in  the  wonderland,  sending 
hundreds  of  extra  copies  to  presses  and  parties  in  the  West. 

As  a  practical  mode  of  attracting  general  attention  I  also  had  a  large 
number  of  spirited  cautions  against  fire  and  depredations  in  the  park 
printed  upon  durable  cloth  and  affixed  to  trees,  hnd  otherwise  at  promi- 
nent points  of  interest  therein  and  the  adjacent  places  of  resort. 

I  also,  in  the  Suburban  and  other  sheets,  regularly  published  items 
of  interest  relating  to  my  explorations  in  the  park  and  the  routes 
thereto. 

The  published  reports  of  Langford,  Everts,  Hayden,  myself,  and  oth- 
ers having  more  clearly  demonstrated  the  existence  of  matchless  won- 
ders within  the  park  than  any  direct  or  practical  route  of  reaching  it, 
I  sought  to  explore  a  new  one  by  ascending  the  Yellowstone  Kiver,  its 
natural  outlet. 

Leaving  Washington  in  April,  and  Norris  in  May,  passed  the  Sacred 
Calumet  or  Pipe-stone  quarry  of  Dakota  en  route  to  Bismarck.  Thence, 
after  unusual  delays  upon  steamboat  ascending  the  Missouri,  reached 
Fort  Buford,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  June  18.  Unfortunately 
for  the  Government,  the  public,  and  the  present  popularity  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone route  to  the  National  Park,  Commodore  Coulson  failed  to 
secure  contract  for  the  immense  Government  transportation  thereon. 
He  thus  hauled  off  the  Josephine,  the  first  boat  of  recent  years  to  as- 
cend the  Yellowstone,  which,  in  1876,  reached  the  highest  point  yet  at- 
ained,  at  Baker's  battle-field  near  the  mouth  of  Clark's  Fork ;  the  Fart 
West,  which  carried  the  wounded  after  Custer's  and  Reno's  defeat  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  River,  in  1876,  the  intrepid  Captain 
Grant  Marsh,  commanding  on  both  occasions^  and  also  other  boats 
and  officers  fitted  or  qualified  for  the  trade. 

This  left  the  Yellowstone  Transportation  Company  with  a  totally  in- 
adequate supply  of  necessary  light  draught  powerful  steamboats,  or 
officers  of  experience  on  that  route. 
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I  am  explicit  upon  thia  point,  as  the  alt-important  one,  wliidi,  after 
mucli  of  a  aeasou's  mirortuiiate  experiineiitof  ruuiiing  huc;e.  logtiyOhio 
and  MiAsissippi  packeta  upon  tlie  lartfe  aiitl  beautitnl  but  unknown,  anl-  i 
formly  mpid,  ami  often  rocky  Yellowstone,  terminate*!  in  an  »iiiic»til« 
arrangement  by  trkii;]!  mncli  of  the  immenae  pnblin  and  private  frt-ighl'  i 
H;;e  thereou  was  speedily  dune  by  the  firnt-nanied  and  siiuilar  boat«  and 
olficers. 

Despite  the  most  gentlemanly  Treatment  by  the  officers  of  these  large 
boats,  so  annoying  became  the  delays  that  I  left  Tongue  Kiver  post,  wiUt 
two  comrades,  upon  Indiiiii  horses  captureit  at  General  Mtles's  Rosebud 
fight,  ascending  the  Yellowstone  on  the  north  bank  to  the  Big  Uo.rn,  and 
up  the  latter  and  the  Little  Big  Horn  toOnater'sfleld.at  disiucenueutof 
the  oBfcers'  remains.  Thence  returned  in  the  Yelloo^atone,  and,  throapti 
terrible  storms  of  rain  atid  hail,  ascended  it  to  and  through  the  tiuovy 
Gate  of  the  monntains,  Bottler's  Park,  and  the  second  uafiou  to  the  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs,  in  the  National  Park. 

Thence  made  a  brief  visit  to  Forts  Ellis  and  Bozcman  for  eononlUt- 
tiou  with  the  leading  military  officers  and  citizens  iu  relation  to  invalids 
and  tourists  at  the  bathitig-spriugs,  and,  securing  an  outfit,  returned  lo 
Bottler's. 

Anxious  to  explore  the  nearly  unknown  northern  portionsof  the  pftrk 
and  its  approaches,  I  crossed  to  Emigrant  and  over  the  basaltie  temioei 
bordering  a  chain  of  lakes  to  Fitzgerald's  lonely  ranch,  at  the  foelof 
Dome  Mountain. 

Near  these  lakes,  the  basaltic  ten'aoes  back  of  Bottler'n  and  iu  Tnil 
Creek  Pass  are  long,  ofteu  parall^,  lines  of  small  rode  alone  bea|ia,  aDd 
near  the  latter  many  mining  shafts  and  drjfca  of  some  preliisturic  race  for 
a  nire,  wavy,  ornamental  rock,  the  lirst  evidence  of  ancient  nlinin[■di!^ 
covered  in  these  regions.  From  their  adjacent  burinl-cairns,  iliscoverf*! 
by  me  in  1870,  apeeimens  of  this  rock,  arrow  heads,  and  other  imple- 
ments and  tools  of  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass,  were  found  and  sent  to 
the  Smithdonian  Institution,  hoping  for  future  interesting  ex|duratioDt. 

The  mountain  snows  were  unusually  deep  and  slow  in  melting,  but 
by  following  an  ancient  game  and  Sheepeater  Indian  trail  some  milu 
from  and  at  least  2,000  feet  above  the  river  in  the  second  canon,  I  crossed 
Dome  Mountain,  descemling  to  the  river  opposite  Cinnabar  Mountain. 
Thence  asceuded  the  valley,  passed  several  active  aud  the  crumbliog 
craters  and  cones  of  countless  extinct  hot  springs,  ofteu  capping  the 
basaltic  clifl's  bnnilreds  of  feet  in  height,  like  (siive  a  more  yellow  tinge 
in  weathering]  the  most  ancient  and  elevated  of  those  at  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  and  doubtless  of  a  common  age  and  character,  to  Gardiner 
Kiver  and  Bear  Gulch.  The  latter  enters  the  Yellowstone  through  a 
yawning  chasm,  deep,  through  the  hot  springs  formation  aud  basaltic 
lava,  into  the  underlying  gold-bearing  rocks,  upon  a  lode  iu  which  foar 
miles  up  the  gulch  (probubly  just  without  the  park)  is  an  excellent 
arrastra  amid  promising  lodes  and  placers.  The  initial  point  of  the  park 
bonndades  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Gardiner  Bivers  ia 
in  a  deep  eroded  valley,  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  their  rocky  beds, 
a  good  permanent  starting-i>oint  for  survey  of  the  boundary -line,  which 
is  excellent  fur  a  few  miles  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley  to  the  west,  bat 
to  the  east  it  soon  enters  and  continues  along  a  towering,  most  of  the 
year  snowy,  range,  gushed  from  one  to  three  thousand  feet  deep  by  Bear 
Gulch,  Crevice,  Slough,  and  Soda  Butte  Creeks,  and  their  erodetl  side* 
canons.  A  narrow  belt  near  their  mouths  v:ilhin  aud  inuch  more  aitk- 
out  the  park  contains  probably  valuable  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
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and  other  valoable  minerals,  amid  basaltic  baried  petrified  forests  of 
matchless  wood  opal,  amethyst,  chalcedony,  &c. 

These  I  exploreil,  as  also  the  miniug-camps  at  heads  of  the  Little 
Bosebud  and  Clark's  Fork,  (the  latter  giving  name  to  the  whole  mining 
tegion,)  and  in  pursuance  of  a  long-cherished  desire  sought  a  pass 
rhence  through  the  Big  Horn  or  Shoshone  Sierra  Range  to  the  main 
Yellowstone  below. 

Failing  on  my  route  up  to  find  a  guide  or  even  a  comrade  from  the 
Crow  Indian  agency  from  below,  I  now  etaployed  Mr.  Adam  Miller  to 
guide  me  from  above  down  the  Little  Kosebud. 

Quickly  crossing  a  sharp  divide  fully  8,000  feet  high  and  from  his  mining- 
camp  at  the  head  of  Soda  Butte  Creek,  we  in  four  miles  descended  to 
about  7,000  feet  at  the  famous  Red  Trout  Lake.  This  is  the  head  of  SIuq 
Creek  running  south  into  the  East  Fork,  thence  in  the  same  park  with- 
out an  intervening  ridge  to  the  head  of  the  Little  Bosebud  or  Stillwater 
running  northerly  into  the  main  Yellowstone.  We  found  neither  falls, 
narrow  caiions,  nor  other  serious  impediments;  in  fact,  the  descent  and 
pass  many  miles  through  the  main  divide  so  unexpectedly  favorable,  that 
I  decided  to  return  through  and  complete  its  exploration  tn  route  home, 
after  tour  of  the  park.  ^ 

But  before  returning  we  ascended  a  snowy  peak  of  the  main  divide 
near  the  pass,  and  August  2  got  an  open,  clear  view  of  the  Slue  Creek 
Valley,  both  of  the  Yellowstoues  near  their  forks.  Tower  Creek  Falls, 
and  Mount  Washburn  looming  grandly  in  the  southern  background.  To 
the  north  a  deep,  narrow,  but  direct  and  apparently  fine  open  pass  con- 
necting Slough  Creek  with  the  Rosebud,  and  through  the  last  crest  of  the 
range  to  the  treeless  foot-hills,  and  timber-fringed  valleys  of  the  Rosebud, 
Stillwater,  and  main  Yellowstone  beyond  the  Crow  Indian  agency,  to 
limit  ot  the  horizon  in  the  dark  Bull  Mountain.  .  • 

After  finding  that  my  injury  at  Tower  Falls  would  compelmy  return 
down  the  river  in  a  boat,  I  employed  Mr.  Miller  to  explore  the  pass 
thoroughly,  and  report  promptly  and  fully,  which  the  unexpected  Indian 
raid  has  prevented,  in  time  for  this  report.  But  I  retain  great  confidence 
that  this  pass,  cutting  off,  as  it  does,  nearly  one  huntlred  miles  in  dis- 
tance and  several  caiions  and  mountain-spurs  along  the  Upper  Yellow- 
stone, will  prove,  to  at  least  the  East  and  Clark's  Forks  mining  regicms, 
much  if  not  all  of  the  year,  exceedingly  valuable,  if  only  for  pack-trains, 
with  strong  promise  of  a  wagon-route  during  at  least  the  summer.  This, 
in  addition  to  ordinary  traffic,  would  give  tourists  a  direct  route  from 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  past  the  Crow  agency,  mag- 
nificent mountain  scenery  and  valuable  mines  through  the  petrified  for- 
ests to  the  forks  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  great  central  point  of  the 
"  wonder  land." 

Descended  the  So<la  Butte»  East  Fork,  and  main  river  to  near  Trail 
Creek  Pass  below  Bottler's,  to  meet  General  Sherman,  and  returned  with 
him  to  Hot  Spring  Creek,  near  the  forks  of  the  Yellowstone.  Anxious 
to  explore  a  route  between  the  Grand  Canon  and  Mount  Washburn,  I 
started  alone  at  daybreak,  pushing  rapidly  to  Tower  Falls.  There  the 
roar  of  waters,  with  fumes  of  sulphur  from  the  Grand  Cailon,  frightened 
my  horse  to  backing  and  the  breaking  of  a  stirrup-strap,  hurling  me 
headlong  through  a  clump  of  service-bushes  many  feet  downa  precipice 
upon  the  jagged  lava-rocks  below,  breaking  compass,  watch,  and  field- 
•glass,  and  rendering  me  temporarily  insensible.  Though  partially  re- 
covered before  arrival  of  the  General  and  party,  the  injury  to  my  nearly 
broken  neck  and  back,  my  arm,  and  an  old  shoulder-wound,  was  so  severe 
as  to  compel  my  most  reluctant  return  to  the  Mammoth  Ilot  Springs. 
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Greatly  benefited  by  two  days'  battling  tbere,  I  was  with  great  A 
cnlty  onuliled  to  reach  Bottler's,  and  tbeiioe  in  a  small  Mauktaaw  Ixnt 
dpHROndfid  tbv  river  through  the  Gate  of  tlie  monutaios,  anil  tu»a«  Wl 
mill's  to  the  Hteamboat  Fur  Went,  below  the  moiitli  of  the  Bi^  Uoni,  aucl 
U[)oii  bur  to  Bisiiiarrk;  tbeiicts  retnnied  viit  the  Northern  Pavidu  KaiI- 
road  to  DuUith,  aud  the  (}reat  Lakes  tA  Detroit,  thence  to  my  rubric- 
bati  hoiiic,  alter  nearly  fonr  months  of  uoustant.  toilsome,  and  often  <Isd- 
geroiis  travel,  and  atu  still  suttering  from,  I  fear,  a  permaueut  injuo-  (u  ' 
my  ehonlder  and  spine.  I 

I  beard  the  first  tidings  of  Gibbon's  fight  at  t)ie  Big  Horn,  the  Xw 
Perues  raid  into  ttie  Geyser  Basiu.  and  flrnt  masaacre  of  tonristH  in  the 
I'arlt,  at  Diilutb,  and  still  later  of  the  Itnrnmg  of  [lendersuii's  ranch, 
tim  bridges,  and  itilling  of  other  tnnrists  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Spriitgt. 
'  From  General  Sherman's  extremely  weak  escort  of  only  tive  men,  bt^ 
side  a  like  number  of  my  citizen  comrades.  It  is  evident  tliat  be  did  not 
antictiiate  incursion  of  the  Indians  so  closely  behind  bim,  nor  did  otben. 
Even  alter,  as  is  now  known,  tbe  Nez  Perces  were  slaughtering  t^iamts 
at  the  Geyser  Basin,  no  tidings  had  reached  my  asststiiiit  at  the  Mam- 
moth Springs,  who  then  wrote  me  that  tourists  were  prensiiig  on  to  thu 

^  )>niinirii]£r  the  Indians  were  descending  Snake  Uiver.  He  san- 
Bequently  did  all  in  his  power  to  assist  tbe  wonnded  and  bury  the  dea<l, 
narrowly  escnpiug  with  his  life  after  loss  of  his  hordes,  buildings,  &c 

Deeply  as  I  regret  my  absence,  I  was,  even  aside  fruui  my  injury, 
in  no  sitaatiou  to  have  rendered  very  material  additionnl  aA.'^itstiiDce,  as 
I  was  totally  without  park  police,  or  personal  escort,  authority  tu  raise, 
or  funds  to  pay  fur  them,  or  even  an  ofUeial  sabiry,  obligation  to,  or  ex- 
peetation  of  a  4»rolonged  stay  in  the  park  this  year.  I  nndenitoud  my 
eea.snn's  duties  to  be  exploration  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  a  new  pas* 
t«  the  Kast  Fork,  aroii&ing  public  sentiment  aguiiiMt  destruction  of 
animals  and  wonders  in  the  park,  with  a  rapid  review  of  it,  for  the  latest 
knowledge  attainable  for  intelligently  recommending  practical  legisla- 
tion an<l  rules  for  its  future  management.  This,  despite  all  obstacles 
and  mishaps,  I  have  mainly  accomplished. 

The  portion  of  the  park  which  I  failed  to  review  tbis  seaaoa  is  tbat 
well  known  to  myself  and  others;  much  of  what  1  did  visit,  little  known, 
and  yet  a  knowledge  of  it  necessary  for  appropriate  legislation.  1  sIm) 
deem  my  exploration  of  the  pass  to  the  Little  Uosebud  and  the  eniire 
length  of  the  Yellowstone  Hiver,  liy  boat  or  on  horseback,  as  being  to 
myself  and  the  public,  lor  many  reasons,  extremely  valuable. 

The  ItMtation,  size,  and  general  featui-es  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  and  its  two  old  routes  of  approach,  are,  from  many  public  atid 
privHt«  accounts,  so  well  understood  as  to  require  few  (Mtmoieuta,  other 
than  all  admit  the  existence  there  of  an  unrivaled  concentration  of 
wonders,  ard  also  the  wisilom  of  Congress  iu  promptly  setting  it  apart 
as  a  permanent  health  and  pleasure  resort,  and  placing  it  under  tbe  con- 
trol of  the  Interior  Department.  They,  however,  wit:h  equal  unanimity 
press  the  necessity  for  additional  legislation,  and  especially  for  speedy 
appropriation  of  funds  to  survey  and  plainly  and  permanently  mark  itti 
boundaries,  and  also  salary  of  a  superintendent  to  justify  bis  residence 
there,  and  eHbrts  to  protect  the  wonders,  open  roads,  and  assist  tourists 
with  information  and  guidance. 

When  returning  from  a  frhitless  effort  to  reach  the  geysers  in  spring 
of  187t),  I  at  Bottler's  met  Adam  Miller,  who  after  sut>si(lenoe  of  tb«' 
floods  which  had  disabled  my  comrade  and  forced  our  return,  ascendeii 
the  main  river  and  East  Fork,  and  discovered  the  Soda  Butte  and  Glark'« 
Fork  mines. 
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This  was  months  in  advance  of  Washburn,  Doan,  and  comrades,  the 
first  in  any  sense  official  explorers  of  the  park,  and  nearly  two  years 
before  it  was  legally  declared  such,  and  yet  during  all  this  iuterveiiing 
time  (save  when  temporarily  driven  out  by  Indians  or  starvation)  him- 
self and  other  occupants  of  these  mines  have  labored  in  utter  ignorance 
of  whether  they  were  living  under  the  usual  regulations  of  mining 
camps,  or  trespassers  upon  a  national  pleasure-park. 

There  is  now  one  valuable  argentiferous  galena-smelter,  owned  by 
spirited  Montana  capitalists,  and  some  thirty  or  lorty  resident  gold- 
placer  miners  in  this  annoying  situation. 

Besides,  the  laws  and  customs  of  our  people  are  too  well  established 
in  reference  to  mines  and  miners  to  anticipate  revenues  or  assistance 
from  them,  other  than  perhaps  construction  of  a  sobstautial  highway 
and  bridges,  where,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  superintendent 
of  the  park  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

Should  these  mines  develop  as  they  now  promise  these  improvements 
can  doubtless  be  secured,  thus  greatly  counterbalancing  the  annoyance 
of  a  fifty-mile  line  of  ordinary  traffic  through  even  the  border  of  the 
park.  But  the  entire  character  of  ownership  and  development  of  all 
these  mining  interests  are  so  dissimilar  to  the  anomalous  rules  0id 
regulations  necessary  tor  the  management  of  a  wild  national  pleasure- 
resort,  that  antagonism  and  annoyance  so  arises  and  increases  at  every 
phase  of  their  contact  that  the  permanent  good  of  both  absolutely  re- 
quires a  speedy  survey  of  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  followed  by  either 
a  recession  or  special  rules  for  management  of  these,  probably  the  only 
valuable  mines  that  will  ever  be  fouLd  even  partially  within  the  park. 

As  C.  J.  Barronette  had,  at  great  danger  and  expense  constructed  a 
bridge  at  the  forks  of  the  Yellowstone,  where  indispensable  for  access  to 
the  mines  or  of  travel  in  much  of  the  park,  and  J.  0.  McCartney  had, 
with  much  expense  and  cost,  constrtcted  hotel,  bath,  and  other  accom- 
modations at  the  Mammotb  Hot  Springs  many  months  before  the  setting 
off  of  the  park,  and  have  constantly  and  more  beneficially  to  the  public 
than  to  themselves  held  peaceable  possession  of  them  until  the  recent 
Indian  raid,  it  seems  but  fair  they  should  either  be  paid  a  reasonable 
remuneration  for  surrender  of  their  improvements,  if  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, (which  I  do  not  recommend,)  or  allowed  a  fair  preference  in 
securing  ten  or  twenty  years^  leases  for  bridge  and  hotel  rights  at  their 
res])ective  localities. 

These  are  all  the  permanent  occupants  or  improvements,  in  addition 
to  the  above-mentioned  mining  interests  within  the  park^  the  rude 
cabins,  corralls,  &c.,  of  ranchmen  upon  the  Bast  Fork  and  Soda  Butte, 
should,  without  expense,  be  utilized  by  the  Government  in  leases  for 
like  purposes.  There  should  also.be  ten  or  twenty  years'  leases  for  hotel 
accommodations  at  each  of  the  Fire  Hole  Basins,  the  Great  Falls,  and 
foot  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  with  yacht  and  ferry  license  at  the  latter 
place. 

The  early  interesting  and  truthful  reports  of  Professors  Hayden,  Cora- 
sto(!k,  and  others  of  the  beautiful  and  grand  geysers  and  other  hot-springs 
and  salzas,  with  their  snowy  white,  or  beautifully -tin  ted  and  scalloped 
borders  and  terraces,  elsewhere  unequaled  by  nature,  and  inimitable  by 
art,  still  fails  in  description  of  the  Lion,  Lioness,  and  many  other  gey- 
sers then  unknown,  and  being  constantly  discovered  by  myself  and 
others.  Besides,  as  then  conjectured  and  now  known,  although  uniform 
and  permanent  in  general  character,  there  are  constant  and  often  great 
changes  in  the  volume  of  water,  power,  and  periods  of  eruption  and 
repose  of  many  of  the  geysers,  as  well  as  in  their  birth,  growth,  deca- 
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dence,  death,  and  decay.  Thia  is  especially  pjrident  at  the  MainiDotb  Ilot 
SprinuB,  tlie  crumbling  and  all-eroding  eflfecta  of  tilt-  elements,  wWiuf 
ttie  imio  of  ceaseiuxa  coutrast  and  change  to  tba  utlier  wvird  wooden 
of  the  "fairy  lanil," 

TliiB  assures  tuiustant  interest  in  new  view  anri  description  ofmri 
anxiety  to  revisit  it,  especiiitly  by  tbofle  benefited  by  batbiug  ia  luijcf 
tbc  countless  meHlicinal  springs. 

The  lamentabU'  Iiidi»ii  rstid,  burning  of  lionnee,  bridges,  and  maiwacre 
of  innocent  tourists  nilbin  the  park,  soon  after  my  leaving  there.  i«  a* 
annnialoiis  as  nnexpected;  the  first,  and. probably  tlie  last  of  the  kind, 
as  it  is  wholly  aaiile  from  all  Indian  routes,  and  only  choxeit  in  the  dt^ 
peratioii  ot  retreat  by  the  Nez  Perc^B,  who  have  acquired  sufllcient  cir- 
iliiiHtHin  and  Chnstiantty  to  at  least  overpower  their  pagan  tfup^^rstltJou 
fear  of  enrthlji  flre-hole  basios  and  brimstone  pit«. 

Doubtless  many  interesting  specimens  of  opniizpd  wDo<l,  rthAtcednsf 
crystals,  &e.,  have,  witbont  serious  injury  to  the  park,  been  r«?mi^irM 
therC'I'roiii  to  the  pnblic  and  private  nuisenms  or  cabinets  of  the  world, 
grcHtly  ndding  to  a  correct  knowledge  of,  and  desire  to  visit,  ifae  mntrh- 
Jewi  "  wonderland." 

^iit  millions  of  specimenn  have  been  ol>tained  by  the  grossest  viniiljil- 
ism  ;  many  of  the  inimitable  scalloped  cones  and  tnrbitneil  bonlum  of 
geysers,  salzas,  and  sprinKs,  HpecimoRs  of  u<*ntnries  of  nature's  inHtcli- 
less  huuiliwurk,  demolished  for  mere  ttsgrnenii  which,  as  sucb,  were  not 
worth — and  often  not  iiarried  away,  CareleMs  use  of  tire  bus  hImoiIc 
Btroyt'd  vast  gnivea  of  timber,  sefionsly  increasing  th«  uetMfssicy  hdiI 
addiug  to  tbe  cost  of  coustructiDg  roadti  and  bridle- ifaths. 

Owing  to  tbe  isolation  of  tlie  park,  d«ep  amif)  snowy  mouBtwRS,  mhI 
the  snperHtitious  awe  of  the  roaring  oatarnota.  sulphur  pools,  and  spnnt 
i"^  geysciH  over  the  siirronudin^  pagiin  Indifins.  iht'y  sehlom  visit  it, 
and  only  a  few  harmless  Sheep-Ater  hermits,  armed  with  bows  niid 
arrows,  ever  resided  there,  aud  even  they  ntiw  vanished.  Hence  in  no 
other  portion  of  the  West  or  of  the  world  wan  there  sucb  an  abundance 
of  oik,  moose,  deer,  mountain  sheep,  and  otber  beantiful  and  vahisble 
animals,  tish  and  fowl,  nor  as  ignorant,  or  as  fearless  of  and  easily 
slaughtered  by  man  as  in  this  secludes)  and  unknown  p>trk  bnt  seven 
years  ago,  iMost  of  the  larger  animals  would  stupidly  gaze  at  man 
stalk  jug  erect  as  an  a<]ded  wonder  in  the  "  wonderland"  notil  too  often 
waTitoiilyslaugbtered,  while  the  utter  want  of  salary  prevented  my  wortfiy 
predecessor,  lion.  N.  P.  Laugford,  from  residing  there  or  seriously 
checking. 

From  the  unquestioned  fact  that  over  2,0110  hides  of  the  hage  Rocky 
Mouiitiiiu  elk,  nearly  as  many  each  of  the  big-born  deer  and  antelope, 
aud  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  moose  and  bison  were  taken  out  of  the 
(>ark  in  spriitg  of  1875,  probably  7,()00,  or  an  annual  average  of  1,0(K)  of 
them,  and  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  em;h  of  these  other  animala 
have  been  thus  killed  since  its  discovery  in  1870. 

As  comparatively  few  of  them  were  slain  for  food,  bnt  mostly  for  their 
pelts  and  tongues,  often  run  down  on  snow-shoes  and  tomahawked 
when  their  carcasses  were  least  valuable,  and  merely  strychnine- poisoned 
for  wolf  or  wolverine  bait,  the  amount  of  most  wholesome,  natritions, 
and  delicious  food  thus  wantonly  destroyed  is  simply  incalculable. 

My  appeals  to  the  hunter  mountaineers  have  been  quite  uniformly 
met  with  the  frank  avowal  that  while  Government  provi<ted  no  one  to 
protect  its  animals  and  wonders,  nearly  all  of  tbem  alike  slaughtered  and 
vmidalized;  that  with  a  Srm  business  eB'ort  of  a  superintendent  and 
assistants  to  protect,  all  will  abstain  or  find  it  too  hot  to  long  remain 
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there — and  I  believe  them.  For  with  all  their  faults  and  peculiarities  js  ' 
blended  an  enviable  standard  of  truth,  honor,  and  genuine  pride  in 
their  own  reputations  and  that  of  the  matchless  wonders  of  their 
mountain  homes,  which,  by  manly  treatment  and  proper  rules  uniformly 
enforced,  would  render  them  its  steadfast  protectors  instead  of  ruthless 
despoilers. 

With  the  best-informed  mountaineers,  I  deem  the  game  in  most  of 
the  park,  especially  along  the  main  routes  of  travel,  as  too  much  deci- 
mated to  justify  extra  efforts  for  its  protection  west  of  the  Yellowstone 
Lake,  River,  and  Grand  Canon.  But  the  wild  eastern  portion  between 
them  and  the  impassable  snowy  crests  of  the  Shoshone  Sierra,  or  Yel- 
lowstone range,  from  the  base,  say  thirty  miles,  along  the  East  Fork  of 
the  Yellowstone  south,  say  fifty  miles,  to  apex  of  a  triangle  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  contains  fewer  prominent  wonders  and  more  large  valuable 
game  animals  than  other  portion  of  the  park  or  of  the  mountains. 

Here  is  still  a  herd  of  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  of  the  cnrly, 
nearly  black  bison,  or  mountain  buffalo,  with  thousands  of  elk,  deer, 
moose,  antelope,  bighorn  and  woolly  sheep,  beaver,  and  other  beautiful 
and  rare  animals  valuable  for  food,  pelts  and  furs,  while,  inclosed  by  im- 
passable natural  barriers  elsewhere,  only  during  the  deep  snows  of  winjer 
occasionally  visit  the  deep- sheltered  grassy  valley  of  the  East  Fork — from 
two  to  five  miles  wide. 

There  two  or  three  spirited,  intelligent  herdsmen  might  (in  addition 
to  profitably  rearing  domestic  animals)  also  thoroughly  protect  and,  by 
capture  of  the  young,  gradually  domesticate  any  desired  number  of  them. 

These,  by  practical  rearing,  and  by  sale  of  the  young  to  zoologists 
thiuogbout  the  world,  and  by  judicious  slaughter  and  sale  of  their  flesh, 
pelts,  and  furs,  and  also  of  those  still  wild,  might  render  them  perma- 
nently attractive  and  profitable  to  the  park  and  to  the  nation  in  its 
management.  That  this  is  not  visionary,  but  eminently  practical,  the 
herds  of  Major  Pease  and  others,  of  bison,  elk,  deer,  and  woolly  sheep, 
mainly  originally  captured  in  the  park  and  now  roaming  peacefully 
with  domestic  animals  without  inclosure,  fodder,  or  other  care  the  whole 
year,  is  proof  beyond  cavil  or  doubt. 

By  proper  laws  and  leases  the  rocky  islets  of  Alaska  produce  a  fair 
and  reliable  revenue  from  the  skins  of  the  arctic  seal,  when  elsewhere 
practically  extinct;  why  not  thus  utilize  a  waste  corner  of  our — in  size, 
elevation,  and  wonders  unrivalled — National  Park  by  timely  protection 
of  our  rarest  animals,  our  national  bird  of  valor,  and  our  matchless 
speckeled  trout! 

Surely  they  might  here  prove  a  perpetual  attraction  to  the  eye,  under 
proper  regulations,  to  the  chase,  and  their  flesh  judiciously  slaughtered, 
to  the  palate  of  the  countless  health  and  pleasure  seekers,  when  else- 
where unknown,  save  in  the  natural  histories  of  extinct  species. 
Within  a  decade  the  buffalo,  the  bison,  and,  in  fact,  the  most  of  these 
larger  animals  will  be  extinct  or  extremely  rare  elsewhere  in  the 
Duited  States  ;  and  if  our  people  are  ever  to  preserve  living  specimens 
of  our  most  beautiful,  interesting,  and  valuable  animals,  here^  in  their 
native  forests  and  glens  of  this  lofty  cliff  and  snow  encircled  ^^  wonder- 
land," is  the  place  and  now  the  time  to  do  it. 

A  pressing  necessity  is  the  construction  of  a  wagon-road  from  the 
Mammoth  Uot-Springs,  via  the  Canon  Falls  and  cascades  of  the  East 
Fork  of  the  Gardiner  liiver,  Tower  Falls,  Mount  Washburn  Cascades, 
Y^'ellowstone  Falls  and  Lake,  and  to  the  Fire-hole  Basins,  to  where  the 
Nez  Percys  recently  entered  the  park  upon  the  road  from  Henry's  Lake. 

This,  in  a  distance  of  something  less  than  a  hundred  miles  would  cou*     ^ 
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•  i^Bct  uearly  all  the  itinin  points  of  iuterest  within  the  park,  the  two  old 
eDtratiucs  at  their  teriiiiui,  a  new  one  throush  the  Togwat**  Pass  an4 
Wind  Kiver  Valley,  ah  proposed  by  Capt.  W.  A,  Jones  iiud  Prof.  Tliiro. 
B.  ('orhslock  in  the  iuteresrinK  aricl  valuable  report  of  their  explorntious 
of  1873,  anil  also  my  proposed  ooe  from  uoar  the  forks  of  the  Yellow- 
stone to  the  Stillwater  and  navigable  portion  of  the  Yullowstoue. 

There  is  also  necessity  for  speedy  construction  of  a  bridlepatli 
through  the  pass  from  the  Little  Rosebud  or  9tillwater  to  the  Clark's 
Fork  and  Soda  Btitte  Mines,  tlien«e  tbroiigb  the  petrified  f-ireata,  fro* 
Amethyst  Mountain  to  Pelican  Oreek  and  foot  of  Yellowntone  Luke, 
tbence  around  it,  with  a  branch  to  the  Shoshone  Lake,  Geyaer  Banin, 
and  old  Faithful  Geyser  in  the  Upper  Fire-hole  Biioin. 

A I M)  a  very  important  bridle-path  cut  off  by  the  roat«  which  1  ex- 
plored in  1875,  from  the  forks  of  the  Firehole  via  Gibbon's  Fork.  Caneo, 
Falls.  Red  Geyser  Basin  and  Paas,  and  the  fulls  of  the  Gardiner  Kiver,ta 
the  Muuinioth  Hot  Springn.  As  of  theSe  roads  antl  bridle-pathtt,  oiily 
the  miners  (which  1  hope  to  arrange  with  them  to  construct  and  rcpnir 
from  the  forks  of  the  Yellowstone]  cross  ihe  main  river,  uo  lon^;,  hut 
many  short,  and  some  tolerably  elevated,  bridges  will  be  required;  bol 
Bome  long  causeways,  especially  in  the  miry,  often  nearly  irapaitsHblv,  Pp- 
per  Firehole  Valley,  innch  earth  and  little  rock  excavation.  Tiiulttf 
and  rock  material  nsually  abundant,  and  plain  but  snbstRntial  impnti» 
tnents,  with  the  all-important  practical  selection  of  routes  nut  ntoi*- 
aarily  very  expensive. 

The  necessity  is  evident  for  an  appropriation  to  snrvey  the  boandariMi 
and  continne  explorations  of  the  park,  constniction  of  the>se  toa*U  and 
bridle  patha,  and  salary  to  insure  »  superintendent  of  eiier^jy  and  pnifr 
tical  knowledfre,  and  intrUHted  with  discretionary  power  to  under 
proper  restrictions,  manage  these  varied  aai^  important  intereata  of  tbe 
nation  in  the  park. 

An  ambitions  sclentiQc  signal-oOicer  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Spring  w 
the  Oeyser  Basin,  or  both,  might,  with  little  additional  duty  or  expenM^ 
greatly  aid  science  in  solving  many  interesting  and  jiractioal  qneations 
connected  with  the  origin,  character,  duration,  and  decadence  nf  each  of 
these  various  classes  of  hot  springs,  the  degree  of  their  couaecCion  with 
the  earth's  internal  lires,  and  their  combined  induence  upoa  the  climatt 
of  Ihe  park, 

Notwithstanding  the  nnavoidable  great  length  of  this  first  genenl 
reportof  the  situation  of  the  parksince  its  legal  existence,  so  importaat 
to  \ts  development  and  enjoyment  is  the  opening  of  the  Yellowstone 
Kiver  route,  that  I  add  a  brief  statement  of  what  I  deem  practical  lincU 
in  relation  thereto. 

We  are  now  in  the  midstof  serious  and  wide-spread  Indian  difficnitiea 
of  cost  and  duration  nncertaln,  but  not  the  pending  military  necertsitifs 
or  final  results,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  e|>eedy  and 
permanent  opening  of  the  great  natural  Yellowstone  route  to  the  settW 
portions  of  Montana  and  the  park,  of  the  feasibility  of  which  I  have  all 
confidence,  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  Missouri,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  for  many  years  tiavigat«d 
most  of  the  season  to  Fort  Benton,  and  all  of  it  to  Carroll. 

From  a  personal  knowledge  of  these  streams  many  years  ago — explo- 
rations of  most  of  both  of  thD  u  in  1870  and  1875,  boating  the  whole  of 
the  Yellowstone  oiie  way,  part  of  it  the  other,  and  the  balance  apon 
horseback  this  season,  the  views  of  old  trappers  and  ball-boat  voyagers 
and  of  recent  steamboat  and  military  offlcers,  basis  for  accurate  coocla- 
sious  certainly  equaled  by  few,  if  any,  and  excelled  by  uo  man  living— 
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I  thus  view  tbeir  relative  and  actual  merits  for  navigation.  As  com- 
pared with  the  Missoari  above  their  junction,  I  deem  the  Yellowstone 
less  crooked  and  mudily,  with  a  some^chat  narrower  channel  and  much 
firmer  banks,  a  more  uniformly  rapid  current,  but  neither  falls  nor  long 
and  heavy  rapids  as  has  the  Missouri  below  the  gate  of  the  mountains, 
usually  carrying  nearly  as  much  water,  and  often,  though  not  always, 
(from  higher  snowy  mountains,)  boating-stage  later  in  tbe  season ;  bluff 
and  bar  impediments  to  navigation  more  rocky  and  changeless,  and 
hence  soon  better  known,  avoided,  or  permanently  improved. 

With  moderate  appropriation  for  removal  of  huge  bowlders  in  the 
Wolf,  Buffalo,  and  a  few  other  rapids,  and  with  the  convenient  rock 
and  timber  obstructing  a  few  side  shutes,  powerful  light  draught  steam- 
boats, like  the  Josephine  or  Far  West,  can  with  safety  and  protit  run 
nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  season  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn. 

Boiits  like  the  Bosebud  could  ascend  to  at  least  Baker's  battle-field, 
and,  with  further  improvements  of  the  channel,  and  perhaps  a  smaller, 
yet  serviceable,  class  of  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  Stillwater,  if  not, 
indeed,  to  Benson's  Landing,  at  the  very  gate  of  the  mountains,  within 
sixty  mile^  of  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  in  the  park.  This  lauding  is 
but  twenty-two  miles  by  the  open  Bozeman  Pass  and  excellent  rqad 
from  Fort  Ellis  at  the  head  of  the  fertile  Gallatin  Valley,  extending  to 
the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri  and  central  point  of  the  valuable 
mines  and  valleys  of  Montana.  Hence,  even  liberal  appropriations  for 
improvement  of  the  Yellowstone  w^ould  be  annually  repaid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  cost  of  transportation  alone  to  an  entire  chain  of  forts, 
besi<les  speedily  assuring  a  border  of  prosperous  settlements,  (save  upon 
the  Crow  reservation,  and  ere  long  that  also,)  and  permanently  solving 
the  Indian  question,  through  the  very  heart  of  their  most  beautiful  and 
valuable  game  regions. 

The  permanent  opening  of  this  great  natural  route  from  the  north  and 
east,  and  the  assured  extension  of  the  Northern  Utah  Boad  into  at  least 
the  Snake  Biver  Valley  from  the  south,  will  develop  rivalry  in  excur- 
sion-tickets from  all  the  important  cities  of  the  nation,  inviting  teeming 
throngs  of  tourists  to  the  bracing  air,  the  healing. bathing-pools,  and 
matchless  beauties  of  the  "  wonder-land." 

Whether  this  national  heritage  of  the  unique,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
marvelous,  somewhat  aided  by  art  and  judicious  management,  is  to  thus 
become  and  ever  remain  the  chosen  resort  of  the  student,  the  scientist, 
and  the  weary  and  worn  pilgrims  for  health  and  pleasure  of  our  own 
and  other  lands,  or  be  given  up,  as  heretofore,  to  the  ruthless  vandalisui 
of  all  comers,  depends  upon  the  teodering  or  withholding  of  the  foster- 
ing hand  of  the  guardians  of  our  nation's  wealth  and  weal  without 

delay. 

P.  W.  NOBBIS, 

Sitperintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Hon.  Cabl  Schubz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^  Washington^  D.  0. 
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Columbia  Institution  fob  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Kendall  Obeen,  neab  Washington,  D.  0., 

October  29, 1877. 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  for 
the  support  of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1877. 

NUMBEB  OF  PUPILS. 

The  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1876,  numbered 65 

Admitted  during  the  year 28 

Since  admitted 14 

Total 107 

Under  instruction  since  July  1st,  1876 — males,  94 ;  females,  13 ;  of 
these,  59  have  been  in  the  Collegiate  Department,  representing  twenty- 
two  States  and  the  Federal  District,  and  48  in  the  primary  department. 
A  list  of  the  names  of  the  pupils  connected  with  the  institution  since 
July  1, 1876,  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report. 

OHANGES  OF  OFFIOEBS. 

Mr.  James  C.  Balis,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1875,  who  has  for 
two  years  most  satisfactorily  filled  the  offtce  of  clerk,  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  September  to  accept  an  appointment  as  instructor  in  the  Mary- 
land Institution  for  colored  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  located  at  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Balis's  retirement  is  sincerely  regretted  by  all  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  and  he  carries  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  his  friends  here 
for  his  success  in  his  new  position. 

Mr.  John  B.  Wight,  for  several  years  connected  with  a  prominent 
business-house  in  Washington,  has  been  appointed  to  the  of&ce  of  super- 
visor. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  heretofore  performed  by  the  clerk,  Mr. 
Wight  will  be  charged  with  others  of  a  supervisory  character  pertain- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Baumgras,  who  has  for  many  years  given  instruction  in  drawing  . 
and  painting  in  both  departments  of  the  institution,  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  September  to  take  a  professorship  in  a  collegiate  institution  at 
Champaign,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Baumgras  has  been  a  successful  and  valued  instructor,  and  his 
place  will  not  be  easily  filled.  Our  best  wishes  attend  him  to  his  new 
field  of  labor. 
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We  are  permitted  to  record  anotbcr  year  of  exeuiptiou,  not  only 
prevailing  diseiisp,  but  from  serions  illuesa,  the  few  cases  of  «<rkne» 
that  have  octurred  yieldiug  readily  to  treatment. 

DEATH  OF  FRANK  A.  BBANNEB. 

Death  liae,  however,  iuviided  llie  institiitiun,  cumiiig  suddenly  andb 
ii  manner  wbicb  caoeed  great  di»ti'eaa  to  the  trieuda  of  tbo  deceaewl. 

During  our  Eaeter  holidays  a  party  of  our  atudenta  obtained  leave  Is 
go  on  a  fishing  ex caraion  up  the  Potomac  River. 

One  of  the  number,  Frank  A.  Branner,  of  TeunesHoo,  was  capsiarf 
from  a  cauoe,  and,  tliougbau  expert  swimmer,  vrns  drowned.  All  effortt 
for  the  recovery  of  his  body  proved  unavailing,  and  it  was  not  until  two ' 
weeks  after  the  accident  that  the  remains  floated  to  the  surface. 

Mr.  Branner  was  a  youth  of  fine  promise  and  high  character,  ami  bil' 
death  was  felt  to  be  a  most  painfUl  dispensation  by  all  connected  irtft 
the  institntion.  The  followJDg  expressions  concerning  the  sad  eventaft 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  faculty: 

The  connEClioii  of  Mr,  Brannpt  wilh  the  college  vms  a  tnnfinunl  source  of  pIcHnrvul 
aalisrBcIioD  Ui  (he  facuItT-  Thongh  lii:<  progrvsj  bs  a  aLudent  wMuot  rapid,  it  wu  iFmuk' 
able  for  iha  seal  wilh  which  lie  utrovo  to  improve  every  ailvaiitage,  anJ  Iba  Diauljr  sptrilii- 
whicb  he  accepted  every  correction. 

Difficulliea  (tislnrbed,  but  did  not  dsant  him  ;  a  faillUB  with  bim  only  marked  tbe  liq|lH 
nine  of  a  new  MntgKle.  Hia  inslructore  remeniber  that  he  set  ouL  apon  his  fatai  ocbiim 
■with  a  book  under  his  arm  twd  tbe  deterDiioatioii  to  lue  every  spare  ntonuDl  in  ewuiadli^ 
faiR  BhorlcomingB. 

dent.     Ill  liim  uiicouinioD  pitsombI  Btlrattioiia  "-trc  JoidimI  wilh  miconimon  noWlily  c(  spirit 

Endowed  wilh  gret' physical  strength,  he  was  kind  even  to  geiilleneBB  with  bis  inferior  is  1 

that  respect.     He  seemed  ualorBlly  lilted  above  all  littleneHS.      Ilia  whole  coorae  wjm  char-  i 

acterizcd  by  strict  bonor,  truthfulness,  and  caodnr.     So  he  lived  without  fear  and  witbnd  ' 

reproach,  proving  day  by  iluy  that  hu  wua  enlilled  la  a  place  among  tbe  ranks  of  that  tal  ' 

It  naa  BS  sucb  that  be  ha.'l  improved  himself  upon  tbe  faculty.  While  they  ^evs  intb 
bis  friends  tliut  Providence  bHS  seen  fit  to  summon  bim  to  so  sad  and  Bndden  a  departiK 
I'roin  tiiis  earthly  life,  they  feel  Ibal  bis  sborl  career  gave  uumistaliBble  evidence  tbat  he  wai 
CHllcd  to  n  bigh  and  noble  mission,  und  that  bis  memory  will  remain  a  living  and  eleTatiB| 
intliicnee  in  the  henrls  and  lives  of  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  know  him. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  courses  of  study  pursued  in  the  several  departments  have  re- 
mained Bubstautially  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  As  a  full  state- 
ment of  these  courses  is  to  be  found  iu  our  last  annual  report,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  burden  this  report  with  a  repetition  of  them. 

EXERCISES  OF  PRESENTATION  DAT. 

The  exercises  of  the  regular  public  anniversary  of  our  collegiate  de- 
partment took  place  on  tbe  lltb  of  April,  in  the  hall  of  tbe  iustitution. 

Alter  prayer  by  the  Eev.  B.  Peyton  Brown,  D.  D.,  of  Washington, 
the  candidates  for  degrees  delivered  essays  as  follows : 

Oration,  "Oratory  as  a  Power  iu  Human  History,"  by  Wilbur Sorrii 
Sparrow,  Massachusetts. 

Dissertation,  "Mythology,"  by  Lester  D,  Waite,  Ohio. 

Oration,  "Botany  as  a  Study,"  by  John  Emery  Craue,  Maine. 
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After  the  conclusion  of  the  essays  presented  by  the  candidates  for  de- 
grees, the  following  addresses  were  delivered : — 

ADDRESS  BY  J.  C.  WELLING,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  COLUMBUN  UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  President  :  I  never  attend  the  very  interesting  exerciAs  of  presentation  day 
in  the  Deaf-Mnte  College  withon^  feeling  myself  entitled  to  confess  some  slight  touches 
of  envy,  not  indeed  at  the  sumptuoas  appointments  by  which  we  are  here  surrounded, 
but  at  the  extraordinary  privileges  accorded  to  the  productions  of  this  college-stage. 
Most  of  us,  whether  we  speak  from  the  college-stage,  the  pulpit,  or  the  platform,  are 
compelled  to  be  content  if  our  speeches  are  uttered  in  a  single  edition,  but  here,  t  ob- 
ferve,  that  all  your  academic  discourses  are  simultaneously  issued  In  two  editions, 
one  addressed  to  the  ears  of  your  audience,  and  the  other  addressed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  more  select  class  among  your  spectators.  Few  of  us  who  **  speak  in  public  on  the 
stage  ^'  are  able  to  say  anything  that  is  deemed  worthy  of  translation,  but  hero  I  ob- 
serve that  all  public  addresses  are  translated  at  once  from  the  mystic  language  of 
signs,  read  only  by  the  eyes  of  a  chosen  few,  into  that  vernacular  mother-speech  which 
is  common  to  all  of  us  who  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  the  live  senses. 

For  myself,  anxious  to  lose  no  part  of  the  double  entertainment  here  set  before  me, 
I  am  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  I  should  close  my  ears  and  open  my  eyes,  or  whether 
I  should  shut  my  eyes  and  open  my  ears,  to  catch  the  winged  words  that  flit  before  me, 
and  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  between  the  senses  whose  guidance  we  are  expected  to 
follow,  I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  if  the  strange  surroundings  of  this  time  and  place 
should  remind  me  of  thoughts  that  come  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  aud  I  can 
recall  no  vision  more  appropriate  to  this  occasion  than  the  dreams  that  came  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  John  Kitto  while  he  was  lying  in  an  English  work-house. 

I  need  not  say  that  Dr.  John  Kitto,  the  author  of  the  **  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,''  the 
editor  of  the  "Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature,"  &c.,  deserves  to  be  numbered  among 
the  most  erudite  scholars  of  the  present  century.  Though  not  absolutely  a  mute,  he 
was  doomed  by  the  total  loss  of  bis  hearing  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  to  pass 
the  greater  part  of  his  days  in  a  route-world,  insomuch  that  he  lost  all  facility  of  vocal 
utterance,  if  not  entirely  the  faculty  of  speech.  And  to  this  loss  was  added  the  loss 
of  friends  and  of  all  means  for  self-support,  until  in  the  end,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen, 
be  was  compelled  to  iind  his  sole  surviving  refuge  in  the  cold  charity  of  the  Plymouth 
work-house. 

But  into  this  forlorn  retreat  there  followed  him  a  love  of  learning  which  was  uu- 
qnenched  and  unquenchable.  The  tedium  of  his  confinement,  in  the  intervals  when  ho 
laid  a^ide  the  lapstone  and  the  awl  of  the  cobbler,  was  beguiled  by  the  reading  of  books 
and  the  keeping  of  a  daily  journal,  in  which  he  recorded  the  memoranda  of  his  monot- 
onous life.  One  day  he  fell  asleep  over  the  book  he  had  been  reading,  and  dreamed 
that  he  was  transported  into  a  bookseller's  shop,  where  he  saw  a  printed  volume  lying 
on  the  counter  entitled  "The  Journal  and  Memoranda  of  a  Man  with  Four  Senses." 
He  recognized  the  ''journal"  to  be  a  printed  copy  of  his  own  humble  diary,  and  while 
he  was  wondering  how  that  private  record  could  have  attained  to  the  honor  of  a  pub- 
lic typography,  and  while  a  few  brainless  witlings  were  pouring  arrogant  scorn  on  the 
book,  a  man  of  grave  and  reverend  aspect  interposed  with  gracious  words  to  rescue  it 
from  their  contempt,  and  to  assert  for  it  an  honored  place  in  his  library,  as  being  a 
work  which  redounded  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  its  unfortunate  author.  The  pride 
of  authorship  thrilled  the  young  dreamer's  heart,  but  the  joy  was  trausient,  for  he 
awoke  and  found  it  was  only  a  dream.  At  a  later  day,  while  still  pining  in  tbe  same 
Plymouth  work-house,  John  Kitto  had  another  dream.  He  saw,  as  in  a  vision,  the 
form  of  an  angel  standing  before  him.  The  heavenly  visitant  was  taller  than  the  sons 
of  men ;  ^is  eyes  beamed  with  celestial  fire;  his  vestments  were  of  ethereal  blue;  a 
starry  zone  of  glittering  gems  encircled  his  waist;  and  in  his  hand  he  bore  a  rod  of 
silver.  The  angel  t.oucbed  John  Kitto  with  his  wand,  and  said,  "Child  of  mortality, 
what  winhest  thouT  I  am  the  angel  Zared,  and  am  sent  to  teach  thee  wisdom. 
Wishest  thou  honor,  glory,  or  riches?"  And  John  Kitto  was  mute,  as  in  a  sort  of  glad 
astonishment,  when  tTie  angel  said,  "  I  know  what  thou  wishest ;  thou  wishost  learning, 
and  learning  ihou  shalt  have,  with  the  fame  it  brings  to  those  who  win  it."  Again  the 
angel  touched  him  with  the  silver  rod  and  vanished,  when  straightway  it  seemed  to  John 
Kitto  that  he  was  transported  to  a  spacious  room,  two  sides  of  which  were  covered  with 
books  piled  up  to  the  very  ceiling.  On  a  table  la}'  letters  addressed  to  John  Kitto.  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  On  the  chimney-piece,  conspicuously  displayed,  were  placed 
sundry  volumes  with  the  name  of  John  Kitto  written  in  letters  of  gold  upon  their 
backs,  for  of  those  books  it  seemed  that  he  was  the  acknowledged  author. 

Tbe  dream  of  Kitto  does  not  need  a  Daniel  for  its  interpreter.  It  was  but  the  radi- 
ant reflection  of  his  waking  aspirations.  Shakspeare  has  said  of  us  all  that  "  We  are 
such  stufl*  as  dreams  are  made  of,"  and  even  more  literally  is  it  true  that  our  dreams 
are  commonly  woven  from  such  stufif  as  we  are  made  of.    The  vision  of  that  grave  and 
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reretenil  patron,  as  also  thafisioo  of  tbe  tutelary  aa^el  came  to  Jobo  KiUoii 

of  tbe  nishl,  because  throDj;h  tbe  lire-Ion^  day  be  longed  for  the  htilpiog  buid  wihk.  i 
Hhoiilil  ooDduot  bim  oDl  of  that  pHeoo-boase  into  tbe  t«inplo  of  tbe  miuea,  aadttt  i 
bulpine  hand  name  in  dan  time  Id  leoil  h<m  iint  of  dirkneiM  into  liglit.  Bat  fntU* 
fftvori>U  yuutb  nf  tbo  National- Doaf- Mute  Collegr;  tbe  biilliaDt  drearus  of  KltKitr 
mote  than  reallzeit  io  the  ninniliceDt  proviition  wbiob  here  lias  been  madH  fm  A 
favored  denizens  of  a  mi«at  world — a  silent  world,  indeed,  and  ytit  not  even  I'rtopRn 
in  bis  eTi(i1i!inl«d  ikIo  nait  visited,  n-ilh  Hiiuh  a  Rcntle  spintiDS  as  tliitl  icLii-h  out  r.fti 
thiH  diiy  bavB  witnesBod  auil  as  onr  ears  this  day  have  benril.  Thp  aogel  Zar«i  bM 
Ikhid  livre,  not  in  a  ilrfnm,  bnt  in  iplH^  and  in  trotb,  qoickening  the  miadi>  of  tim 
ingtMiuuus  youth  iuto  a  new  lif^,  with  a  toaob  more  mnKical  (ban  tbat  of  any  Mim 
wuiiil  pver  U«ld  io  the  Biicbantec'B  hand ;  aud  w  Kitto  was  Kralefiil  to  tlie  vriuintAt 
pstioD  who  obe«[«d  bia  heart  uven  ii>  a  druani,  no  I  cunoot  doubt  tbat  tbe  grailuKKmiif 
tbis  college  will  ever  cberish  a  foud  recollection  of  the  vtiut^rabli!  "  Uncle  SaniurJ' 
who  baa  made  anch  boontifu!  proviiiioD  within  tbess  walln  for  a  favored  c1b>a  of  hli 
□epbews,  and  it  la  a  source  of  apociul  (iratulaUon  to  tbe  niuiiibers  of  the  icradnKtiif 
clasB  tbat  Iba  President  of  Ihu  United  gtjttee  has  tbia  day  come  to  grace  Iheir  libmrr 
feativnt  with  bia  nreaenoe;  and  if,  Mr.  PreiiideDt,  (here  the  speaker  Iume>d  anil  u- 
drewad  ProHideut  llayes,)  your  locks  are  not  aa  yet.  aiifficiently  toucbed  witb  gifti  u 
)[ive  you  tbo  j[I'>1''g  and  venerable  aspect  of  John  Kitto'a  imaginary  patron,  I  hidiiu* 
tbat  tbese  yoimg  men  will  none  tbe  less  gladly  accept  tbe  propition*  ausploet  job 
bring  tbem,  and  will  trust  to  old  Father  Tiino  to  cure  Uiat  liltle  deficiency. 

As  tbe  yonng  men  hern  gathered  are  greatly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  bigbrat  cul- 
ture voucbHafed  la  tbem  by  tbe  liberality  of  tbe  Government,  ao  It  remains  {at  at  to 
aaiTi  with  added  empbasiii,  tbat  tbe  members  of  the  learned  facnlty,  whose  duly  ud 
pleaanre  it  is  here  tn  open  tbe  aeals  of  thoDcht  aud  reveal  tbe  myateriea  of  aflli-nee  to 
a  peculiar  cinsa  of  minds,  are  wortby  to  be  beld  iu  bigbeat  bnnor'for  tbeir  work*'  uka 
ItisdilUcioltto  Dstimat«  tbo  learning,  ingenuity,  and  patleneo  embodied  in  themetkodi 
ODd  plans  of  tbe  institntlon,  nnlqun  in  Its  kind  and  degree,  wbicb  they  are  appMnlad 
tocouducL  And  who  sbuU  nstimate  the frnicfnlnem ot  their Bnllght«Ded  lalmrxt  Pot 
thtiint  is  at  onre  a  work  of  tbo  bigbc«t  benevolence  and  of  the  bigbeat  beneBofinec— a 
work  of  aingular  boucvolnncfi  in  Uio  pbilanlbro|iic  ceal  thry  bring  Ui  tbe  discharpof 
their  on erotia  dutiM,  und  nwork  oraingnlArbenaficMioeinuie  piiCBleM  boons  UMyan 
able  tn  bestow  on  tbai>h)«ot«  of  their  tmnder  iwre.  Tba  wnrld  m  llteratnre  and  aMcnet 
ban  agreed  to  biild  in  odiniration  tbe  gnnina  and  skill  wbioh  have  Dulocked  for  □•  thr 
nijst.  rii's  Uiild-.n  by  the  ciinoifoni.  rhiirnclers  nf  A^Nvria  *nii.l  by  tbe  bii^^rt.sh  j.Lio^.jf 
Etipt,  and  LhJB,  tuo.  IhoiiKb  Hie  wedgc-sha]™!  lelttrs  deciplitrcd  by  a  Griil.-!er..l  jiuJ 
a  Rawlinson,  and  thoufrh  tbi'  hifirogl.vpln  which  liave  Iwen  Kpflled  out.  liv  a  f(i"ui|wl- 
liou  and  a  Lepaius.  can,  at  the  best,  impart  to  na  only  the  buried  thonKbts  of  an  ex- 
tinct generation — tboiight  baked  in  cylinders  of  brick  in  tbe  Tiglatn-Pilesen  sait 
Nebncbaduexzars  of  the  East,  or  thought  graven  on  monumental  stone  in  the  [imt  of 
the  tjhisbaks  and  Ptolemies,  wbu  slumber  nnder  tbe  pyramids  of  Egypt-  But  tbe 
bieniglypbs  which  compose  the  uiystio  dialect  of  thix  silent  learned  fellowt^hip  are 
all  iuaiinct  with  alife  drawn  from  tbe  "living  present;"  for  tbe  "sign-language'' here 
iuHcribed  iu  tbo  air,  and  leaving  to  liuman  eyes  no  trace  behind  tbe  glowing  Ungcnib; 
which  it  nasaketcbed.  Is  seen  by  nsnll  tbis  day  to  have  left  itJtiudulible  tracrauD  tba 
tablets  of  lb«  humnn  hearts  which  ir,  ha.i  tilled  with  "  tbungbis  that  bi-eathe  and 
wonis  that  burn."  tin  true  is  it  that  llie  thoughts  of  men  depend  fir  tboii-  vital  hrealt 
on  the  inspiration  of  the  aoul  within  them,  rather  than  on  the  organs  of  hi"  speecb. 
and  that  burning  words  may  as  well  lie  kindled  by  the  tire  which  lights  the  eye  and 
warms  the  baud,  as  that  which  glows  with  passion  on  human  lips. 


I  shall  not  mar  the  interest  of  this  occasion  by  undertaking. to  ful6ll  the  pibmiM  ol 
this  urd.r  of  exercises,  lam  thankful  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Gallandet,  tbat  he  did  not 
warn  me  that  my  name  was  to  be  upon  this  bill.  It  wonld  have  deprived  me  of  two 
reasons  for  feeling  satisfied  this  afternoon ;  one,  what  I  escaped  by  leaving  tbe  otber 
end  of  the  city,  and  the  other  by  enjoying  with  yon  tbis  pleasant  occasion.  Andreall.r 
this  in  an  interesting  and  gratifying  thing.  It  is  an  occasion  for  congratulation,  Tm 
gratitude:  three  young  gentlemen  appearing  before  ns,  speaking  of  oratory,  mytbol- 
ogy,  Imtaiij!  Wears  accustomed  to  hear  these  topics  discussed  at  college  commence- 
nienrs  and  exhibitions,  aud  here  we  have  these  young  gentlemen  with  but  tbe  four 
senses  doing  it  so  satisfactorily,  so  well.  I  am  told  tbat  tbuso  orations  which  we  have 
listened  to  are  criticised,  are  corrected  iu  no  other  way  than  is  usual  with  such  eanji 
by  piiiteSBiirs  at  our  schools  and  oollegea  [  and  yet  we  wonld  not  detect,  I  am  sare. 
tbat  thej;  were  not  written  hyyouDgiUBn  with  all  the  Hve  senses.  And  how  completely 
they  exhibited  the  characteristics  of  the  young  men.  You  and  I  are  strangers  to  them, 
but  we  now  know  tbat  tbe  lirst  thinks  of  oratory  as  one  with  hearing,  a  scholar,  migbl 
think— iis  accurately,  as  correctly.    He  measures  it ;  be  seems  to  know  what  it  meana. 
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as  if  he  had  enjoyed  it,  practiced  it.  Indeed,  he  did  practice  it  before  us.  And  the 
yonng  man  wno  treated  of  mythology,  that  fondness  for  the  poetical,  the  imaginative — 
all  noticed  the  peculiar  bent  of  bis  mind  and  studies;  and  bot-any  the  same  way.  And 
now  haven't  I  done  all  that  I  promised  T 

Messrs.  Sparrow  and  Crane  were  then  presented  by  the  president  of 
the  institution  to  the  board  of  directors,  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  Mr.  Waite  was  presented  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  The  president  of  the  institution 
announced  that  the  board  of  directors  had  conferred  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  on  the  Rev.  Thomas  Maclntire,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  exercises  were  then  closed  with  prayer  and  the  benediction  by 
the  Rev.  David  Wills,  D.D.,  of  Washington. 

OONFEBBINa   OP   DEGREES. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  degrees  were  conferred  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  presentation-day. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  COLLEGE-BUILDING. 

At  the  date  of  this  report  the  college-building  will  lack  but  a  very 
few  weeks'  labor  to  make  it  ready  for  occupancy.  Its  completion  will 
very  greatly  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  collegiate  department,  be- 
sides providing  accommodations  for  an  increased  number  of  students. 

The  building  contains  in  the  basement,  quarters  for  the  janitor,  space 
for  the  heating-apparatus  and  the  storage  of  fuel.  On  the  first  floor  are 
the  office,  president's  room,  a  suit  of  rooms  for  an  instructor,  a  reading- 
room,  and  rooms  which  will  accommodate  sixteen  students.  On  the 
second  floor  are  the  library,  museum,  suits  of  apartments  for  two  pro- 
fessors, and  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  eight  students.  The  third 
floor  contains  a  suit  of  rooms  for  an  instructor,  a  room  for  the  use  of  the 
literary  society,  and  accommodations  for  twenty-two  students.  The 
fourth  story  contains  an  art  studio,  rooms  for  seven  students,  and  a 
small  room  for  an  assistant  janitor. 

In  the  old  section  of  the  building,  which  has  been  in  use  a  number  ot 
years,  there  will  be  six  recitation-rooms,  a  laboratory,  and  accommoda- 
tions for  twenty-eight  students.  Water-closets  and  bath-rooms  are  pro- 
vided at  suitable  points  in  the  building. 

It  is  believed  that  the  college-building  as  thus  completed  will  meet 
all  the  wants  of  the  collegiate  department  for  some  years  to  come;  and 
when  the  number  of  students  shall  exceed  eighty-one,  the  wants  of  the 
institution  can  be  supplied  by  providing  small  buildings,  each  sufficent 
for  ten  or  twelve  students,  rather  than  by  the  erection  of  any  large 
structure.  There  is  need  for  a  gymnasium  for  the  use  of  both  depart- 
ments of  th^  institution,  but  no  estimate  is  submitted  for  this  improve- 
ment at  present. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  now  under  review  will 
appear  from  the  following  detailed  statements : 

Expenditures, 

I.— SUPPORT  OF  THE   INSTFTUTION. 

Beodpts, 

Balance  from  old  acconnt $2,137  Ot 

Received  from  Treasury  of  the  United  States 48,000  00 

Received  for  board  and  tuition 1,911  06 

Received  from  manual-labor  fond 291  00 
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Rcdfivei)  from  etodents  for  bouka  and  statioaerj' (^t9  !ti 

Beccived  fnr  work  done  in  shop . M3  77 

Beceiveil  from  eale  of  lire-aCock Uliil  (M 

KeceiveJl  fur  damage  to  grounda  bj'Oatlle ..... 6S<1 

Received  from  sale  of  gaa . 11a  SI 

Becuivcd  from  pnplle  mr  repaira  tn  ahoes 3  4) 

Ileceived  from  Mtle  of  old  carpet 21  S 

Beceived  from  BUlanf  milk 39  a 

Beceived  from  sale  of  old  wagon 37  W 

Recei'ved  from  sale  of  wheat  and  straw ZIl  S 

Total K!,904  W 

DiBbartfnmlt, 

Espendfld  ruttalariea  and  wages 939, 9S  87 

Expended  fortcrooeriM :i,(W  4£ 

ExpMidcd  fur  meats 3.6)^  U 

Expended  for  honBDlioid  Dxpeusus,  markeling,  &o '.... 2,330110 

Exiwodal  for  butter  and  eggs :t,tlS  M 

Exjionded  for  fnel W8  S7 

Expunilrd  for  bread Itt*  07 

ExiRwIiil  for  gas l.Wl  Si 

Expemlfd  for  repairs  on  bnildmgs,  &o 1>,4%  36 

Expcndul  for  fitmituro - '..  SfiB  W 

Expended  for  live  atock 19fi  « 

Expoudnd  for  oxpenaes  of  directont'  meetlugs BO  00 

Expended  for  books  and  stationery SOS  M 

Exiiended  for  dry-goods  aud  shoes , tt9  6i 

Expendtid  for  medienl  attendance 439  OO 

Expended  for  feed,  furtilijKrs,  seeds,  and  fann-tooU 543  (i 

Exp«udI^d  fur  lumber , WO  IS 

Expended  for  printing,  engraving,  and  book'^riDdiog -'- . ..  T6  M 

Expendwl  for  !£» 2M  It 

Kxj>ci]<leil  fvir  dniyn  and  cbeniicalfl UU  '■.! 

Expended  for  freiijht Id  67 

Ei|ieDded  for  carriage  and  wsfcou  repairs 91  % 

Expended  for  illustrative  apparatus KiOSO 

Expended  for  blacksmiibiiiK 171)  Ih 

Expeodetl  forbariiess  and  repairs 14'J  Jl 

E:;pend«d  for  bardwiiru fll  41 

Expeudtd  for  wagon asti  Wi 

Expended  for  extending;  fire-alarm  telegraph  to  Institation '.Vf?  ii 

Jialance  iiLexpended Gl'i  IS 

Total 53,904  49 

II.— EXTK.NSIOS    AND   i'lTTING   VP   Of   l[rilJ)lNG3. 

Itcceiptn. 

Recoivod  from  Treasury  of  Ihfi  United  States $40,000  OO 

Diibunemenla. 

Expondfil  forlftbor $r«7  90 

Expended  (or  arcbitecl's  servics l,OiS  00 

Expendrdon  contract  witb  J.  0.  Najlor 32.932  ^l 

Expeudi'd  for  Htone-work I,pg7  ;ll 

Expetidi'd  for  paving  and  grading  near  buildings 1,2(6  30 

Expended  fur  beating-apparatus 1,533  00 

Ex]>eiide<l  for  inm-work 60  00 

Expended  fnr  (jaa-fixtHres 93^  60 

Ex|>endiMl  for  drainage Ilia  00 

Expen<ted  for  lumber 4?  <Ni 

Espenilod  for  brick-work 223  eS 

italuneo  nnexpended 12  24 

Total 40,000  00 
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Estimates  for  next  year. 

The  following  estimates  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1879,  have  already  been  submitted : 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  salaries  and  incidental 
expenses  and  $500  for  books  and  illustrative  apparatus,  $51,000.  This 
amount  is  the  same  as  that  asked  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  will 
no^more  than  barely  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  institution. 

The  following  estimates  have  been  submitted,  with  the  request  that 
the  amounts  may  be  inserted  in  the  deficiency  bill,  or  in  some  other  bill 
that  may  be  passed  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  make  the  appropriations 
available  during  the  current  fiscal  year : 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  in  addition  to  the  amount  already 
appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1878,  $3,000. 

For  the  enclosure,  improvement,  and  care  of  the  grounds  of  the  insti- 
tution, $10,000. 

For  the  fitting  up  and  furnishing  of  the  buildings  of  the  institution, 
including  necessary  repairs  on  the  said  buildings,  $5,000. 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  three  estimates  is  to  supply  the  deficiency 
occasioned  by  the  cutting  down  of  the  estimates  submitted  last  year  for 
the  support  of  the  institution  during  the  now  current  fiscal  year.  We 
are  studying  close  economy  in  all  the  expenses  of  the  institution,  but 
it  does  not  seem  possible  to  bring  the  expenses  of  the  current  year  be- 
low the  amount  originally  estimated. 

The  need  for  the  appropriation  for  the  inclosure,  improvement,  and 
care  of  our  grounds  is  more  pressing  than  when  the  estimate  was  first 
subn)itted.  No  appropriation  for  this  object  has  been  made  for  several 
years,  and  many  portions  of  our  fences  are  in  so  dilapidated  a  condition 
as  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  high  wind.  Tramps  and  marauders  break 
through  these  old  fences  with  ease,  and  we  find  it  impossible  to  give 
even  the  appearance  of  protection  to  the  grounds  at  many  points. 

The  front  line  of  our  grounds  has  been  so  interfered  with  b^  the  grad- 
ing and  curbing  of  Boundary  street  as  to  present  a  very  discreditable 
appearance,  for  the  remedy  of  which  we  have  no  funds  at  our  command. 

The  completion  of  our  buildings  will  necessitate  a  considerable  amount 
of  grading  of  roads  and  walks  to  provide  suitable  approaches,  and  it  is 
very  important  to  the  health  of  the  institution  that  we  should  extend 
^  and  improve  our  system  of  drainage. 

The  amount  now  submitted  will  not  be  sufficient  to  complete  all  the 
improvements  that  are  important  for  the  final  arrangement  and  proper 
inclosure  of  our  grounds.  It  is,  however,  as  much  as  we  ought,  perhaps, 
to  ask  in  one  year.  ^ 

With  a  view  of  very  greatly  reducing  the  expense  of  inclosing  our 
grounds,  which  should  have  a  strong  iron  railing,  at  least  along  the 
line  of  Boundary  street,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  railing  around 
La  Fayette  Square  might  be  turned  over  to  the  institution,  the  expense 
of  removing  being  met  out  of  the  appropriation  now  asked  for. 

The  amount  asked  for  the  fitting  up  and  furnishing  of  our  buildings  is 
needed  in  view  of  the  completion  of  the  college.  Some  new  furniture 
will  also  be  required  in  the  older  portions  of  the  buildings,  and  a  small 
amount  will  be  needed  for  repairs.  It  is  hoped  the  estimate  will  not 
appear  unreasonable. 

In  closing  this  their  twentieth  annual  report,  the  directors  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  say  that  the  institution  is  now  in  a  condition  to  perform 
the  work  for  which  it  was  organized  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to 
gratify  every  one  interested  in  the  cause  of  deaf  mute  education. 
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Thegronnds,  100  acres  in  extent,  are  ample  antl  most  healtljfally 
catfd.  Tlie  buildings  fiirui»U  all  needed  accommodations  for  tbeviirii 
departments  of  tbe  inatitutJoii,  and  are  believed  to  be  built  in  a  sub- 
stantial manner.  Our  corps  of  oQicerK  and  ioBtructoid  ia  made  up  of 
capable  and  devoted  men  and  women,  all  of  wbom  are  laboring  zeal- 
ously and  successfully  for  tbe  welfare  and  improvement  of  those  coin- 
roilted  to  the  care  of  tbe  iustitution.  Uur  pupils  and  studeotM  seem  to 
appreciate  more  than  ever  before  tbe  advantages  here  afforded  tliero,  | 
and  are  doing  tbeir  part  to  make  due  preparations  for  lives  of  usefat- 
ness  when  they  shall  reach  yeara  of  maturity. 

In  view  of  all  this  we  cannot  forbear  to  congratulate  the  people  of  tbe 
United  States  on  tbe  completion  of  sucb  au  institution,  maioly  tbrongh 
tbe  liberality  of  tbeir  representatives  in  Congress,  and  to  express  the 
belief  that,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  what  has  been  so  well  began 
will  be  sustained,  so  long  as  "  children  of  silence"  are  to  be  found  in  tbe 
laud  uecdiog  the  fostering  care  of  such  an  institution. 

Bespectfullj  submitted,  by  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

EDWABD  M.  GAlXAtnjET, 
Prenident. 

Hon.  C.  SOHUEZ, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

^K  AFPEKDIX.  ^H 

CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PUPILS 
IN  THE  COLLEGE. 

From  (To nBfcficNf.— Warren  Lncy  Waters. 

From  Dciaicar*.— Theodore  Kieael. 

f him  jHiHoid.— Lf Hter Gouiliiiftti, Frank  Eo»sGmy,  Alvn  JefTords,  James Moline Tipton. 

From  Indiana. — James  Irvin  Sansom,  Henry  Edward  Bierhaus,  Jesse  Cross. 

From  loua. — Fraiik  Caleb  Hulloway,  William  Austin  Nelson. 

From  A'OBmu.— Frank  Asliley  Soott, 

Frmn  Maine. — John  Emery  Crane,  Edson  Lancaster  Kinney. 

From  Jforyionrf.— Cliarles  Stewart. 

From  ,l/o«sntAu«J(».— John  Francis  Donelly,  Edwin  WellinEtoo  Frisbie,  Charles 
Qnincy  Mann,  Albert  Coleman  Uargrave,  John  Albert  Prince,  Wilbnr  Norris  Sparrow, 
Albert  Samuel  Tufts,  Henry  White. 

From  MiehigaH. — Delos  Albert  Simpson,  Edward  Louis  Van  Damme. 

From  MinHctola.—Jaatea  Martin  Coscrove,  Jeremiah  P.  Kelly. 

From  iji»ais$ippi. — Robert  Dameron  Hazelett. 

From  J/tMONri. — Georse  Thomas  Dougherty. 

FVom  Kew  York. — William  Albert  Jacksou,  John  Gordoit  Saston. 

/>am  Xorlh  Carolina. — Albert  Johnson  Andrews. 

Ftom  Oftiu.— Samuel  Mills  Freem.in,  Robert  King,  Richard  L'H.  Long,  Charles  Mer- 
rick Rice,  Albert  Henry  Schory,  Frank  Wiley  Shaw,  Lester  Delos  Waite,  Alfred  Flinn 
Wood. 

Frotn  PenHtflrania, — Eddie  Romazo  Carroll.  Jeromo  Thnddeas  Elwell,  Abram 
Frantz,  William  Ellis  Grime,  Jacob  Mitchell  Kicbler,  Herbert  Monroe  Mallick,  Robert 
Middleton  Zeit;ler. 

fi'om  South  Carolina. — Thomas  Hines  Coleman,  Julius  C.  Oargan,  David  Calhoan 

J'Vom  Tf»jie»>ee. — Frank  Alexander  Branner,  Isaac  NewtoD  Haiumer,  Minnj  E.  C 
Jordon,  Thomas  H.  Wain. 

Front  f'trmont. — James  Dresser  Allen.  Frank  Wilson  Rigelow. 

From  rirjrinia. — Charlrs  Arthur  Urnco,  John  Walter  Michaels. 

From  Wtut  Virginia, — George  Lay  Ion. 

From  n'iiK'antJn. — LarB  M.  Larson,  James  Joseph  Murphy. 

Fiom  DielricI  of  Coluiiifria.— Arthur  Dunham  Bryant,  Cbarlea Clifford  Griffio. 
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PRIMABT. 

FEBfALES. 

Mary  M.  Barnes District  of  Columbia. 

Carrie  T  G.  Cammings Pennsylvania. 

Louisa  Yocnm  Fisher '...District  of  Columbia. 

Annie  H.  Elliott South  Carolina. 

Katie  Elliott South  Carolina. 

Jennie  J.  Gillem Tennessee. 

Sarah  A.  Gourley Maryland. 

Mary  Hawkins District  of  Columbia. 

Lydia  Leitner Maryland. 

Elizabeth  McCormick Maryland. 

Mary  E.  McDonald ...District  of  Columbia. 

Mary  Pennybaker District  of  Columbia. 

Margaret  Ryan District  of  Columbia. 

Josephine  Sardo District  of  Columbia. 

Sophia  R.  Weller District  of  Columbia. 

Clara  V.  White District  of  Columbia. 

MALES. 

Wilbur  F.  Bateman District  of  Columbia. 

William  Brookmire Pennsylvania. 

Edward  T.  Burns District  of  Columbia. 

Elmer  E.  Butterbaugh District  of  Columbia. 

Enoch  G.  Carroll District  of  Columbia. 

Edward  Carter District  of  Columbia. 

Fred  C.  Cook Louisiana. 

William  A.  Connolly District  of  Columbia. 

DoDglas  Craig District  of  Columbia. 

JosiahCnflfy, Fortress  Monroe. 

Robert  W.  Dailey District  of  Columbia, 

John  W.  Dechard District  of  Columbia. 

William  F.  Deeble District  of  Columbia. 

AbramFrantz Pennsylvania. 

Edgar  Grangnard Louisiana. 

Charles  C.  Griffin District  of  Columbia. 

Edward  O.  Herr Kentucky. 

Edward  Humphrey District  of  Columbia. 

Timothy  Hyde Delaware. 

Jeremiah  Hyde Delaware. 

William  Kohl District  of  Columbia. 

Frank  A.  Leitner Maryland. 

Joseph  Lyles District  of  Columbia. 

John  O^Rourk,  jr^ District  of  Columbia. 

Columbus  A.Rhea Virginia. 

William  J.  Rich District  of  Columbia. 

Moses  Robinson District  of  Columbia. 

John  W.  L.  Unsworth District  of  Columbia. 

NeUon  White District  of  Columbia. 

Louis  Whittington District  of  Columbia. 

REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  di  vided  in  to  three  terms,  the  first  begi  nning  on  the  last  Th  ursday 
in  September,  and  closingon  the  24th  of  December ;  the  second  beginning  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, and  closing  the  last  Thursday  before  Easter ;  the  third  beginning  the  first  Tuesday 
after  Easter,  aud  closing  the  last  Wednesday  in  June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January,  and  from  the 
last  Weduesday  in  June  to  the  last  Thursday  in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving  and  Easter. 

IV.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations,  and  at  the  above- 
named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  time,  unless  for  some  special,  urgent  reason,  and  then 
only  by  permission  of  the  president.' 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their  friends 
must  be  paid  semi-annually,  in  advance. 
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VI.  Tbo  charge  for  pay-pu|)iTsiB$150  enoh  poranmi 
in  tbo  primary  departmeat  except  clothing,  and  all  ii 

VII.  The  Government  of  the  United  Stntei  de^j-B  the  expenses  of  tbose  who  nmit 
jn  the  District  of  Cnlumljin,  or  whoso  parcots  are  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  providnl  th^ 
>re  noable  to  pay  for  their  edncaUoD.  T«Btndcut«from  theStfttaaaudTt:rritutiefl«bo 
have  not  the  means  of  .defrnying  all  the  expenses  of  the  colleKB  oonrse,  the  biwrd  df 
directors  renders  inch  nssistanca  as  circumatauoea  seem  to  reqaire,  as  far  aa  the  dimdi 
at  its  dispcwHl  for  this  object  will  allow. 

VIII.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  puplla  will  provide  tbeia  with  clothing, 
and  it  ia  iiuponaot  that  Dpon  oatnritig  or  returning  to  the  institntion  they  should  hi 
Bopplied  with  a  suffloient  Amount  for  au  entire  yoar.  All  clothing  should  be  plainlj 
mnrlcisl  with  the  a '- 


IX,  AU  letters  cunourniug  pnpila  or  appllcntion  for  Hdmiaaion  should  bo  addreaaed  to 
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REPORT 

UPON 

THE  FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL  AND  ASYLUM. 


Freedmen's  Hospital,  WasMngtony  October  13, 1877 

SiH :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  annual  report  of  the  Freedmen's 
Hospital  and  Asylum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending!:  June  30, 1877,  as  follows : 

The  whole  number  of  patients  in  hospital  and  asylum  during  the 
year  was  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three,  (763,)  viz: 

Reinaining  in  hospital  and  asylam  at  date  of  last  annual  report. ..  263 

Admitted  to  hospital  darin ji^  the  year,  viz :    Males,  colored 183 

Admitted  to  the  hospital  during  the  year,  viz :  Females,  colored ....  145 

Born,  males ^ 25 

Born,  females ' 18 

Whole  number  of  colored 371 

Admitted  to  hospital  during  the  year,  viz :  Biales,  white 105 

Admitted  to  hospital  during  the  year,  viz:  Females 21 

Bom,  males t..  1 

Born,  females 2 

Whole  number  of  white 129 

Total  number  admitted  to  hospital 500 

Total  number  treated  and  supported  in  hospital  and  asylum.  763 

Of  the  above  patients  there  were  discharged  cured 265 

Discharged  relieved 100 

Died 109 

Still-born 12 

486 

Eemaining  in  hospital  and  asylum  June  30,1877 277 

The  Colored  Orphans'  Home  and  Asylum,  containing  about  115, 
children  and  attendants,has  been  furnished  with  medicines  and  medical 
attendance  during  the  year,  and  subsistence  has  been  furnished  to  25 
of  them,  who  are  included  in  the  aggregate  number  of  this  hospital. 

Besides  the  above,  over  three  thousand  prescriptions  have  been  dis- 
pensed to  the  poor  who  are  constantly  calling  at  this  hospital  for  med- 
ical aid. 

The  large  number  of  deaths  in  proportion  to  the  number  treated  is 
accounted  for  by  the  character  of  the  cases  received.  Some  who  are 
attacked  by  disease  continue  to  labor  as  long  as  they  are  able,  and 
then  provide  for  themselves  till  their  scanty  means  are  exhausted,  after 
which  they  come  to  the  hospital  to  die ;  others,  finding  themselves 
affected  with  an  incurable  disease,  give  up  all  hope,  cease  all  effort, 
and  come  to  the  hospital  for  medical  aid  and  the  comforts  of  a  home 
till  relieved  by  death. 

Fifty  cases  of  the  500  admitted  to  hospital  were  consumption, 
most  of  which  necessarily  prove  fatal  in  this  class  of  patients. 

Tlie  twenty-eight  and  a  half  per  cent  of  still-births  is  readily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  mother  iu  each  case  was  badly  dis- 
eased, or  had  tampered  with  herself  in  order  to  obtain  premature  re- 
lief from  her  off'spring.    Four  of  the  42  births  were  cases  of  twins. 
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The  natifity  of  tbe  patients  admitted  to  bospital  was  as  follows : 


ViriiDift 171 

Marylaud 102 

DUtrlotof  ColnmbU S9 

Jrelaod 35 

New  York , 17 

PeoDMjIvonla 15 

Oerm&n; 14 

SoQtb  Carolina !> 

England .... . 5 


New  Uampsliirs  .. 
UaBMchu»etts  .-.. 

Soatlond 

Indisn  Territory.. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Hissiwippi 

Kentnok; 

Florida - 

Nova  Scotia 


Nortn  Carolina 4 

We«t  Virginia  ., 

Ohio 

Teune«Hoe 

Louiniann 

West  ludiea  .... 

The  dieeases  and  conditions  for  which  the  patients  were  admitted  were 
AS  followft,  viz: 


For  wiutiiaed  wound  of  heiid S 

Punptiired  wounds . ...  4 

luuiiwd  wounds 5 

Fractnrediiknll I 

l"Mctur«l  olaviolo 8 

Ftaotnrsdieg 1 

BuruH 2 

Qunahot  wonods 8 

CoatnrioD 1 

Frost-bite 5 

Exposure , 1 

Amputation 3 

AbMeM II 

Chnratc  nicer ]3 

Coiiu  morbus I 

Inlluujcd  knee-joint 1 

Autbnix 1 

Gaugreno 1 

Polypus 1 

Iioproay -  1 

Atnanrosis S 

Kcrstitia 1 

Opbtbaluiia 3 

Irilia 8 

Dyspepsia 3 

Hernia 1 

Psoas  abseees 8 

Lumbar  abscess I 

Scrofula 5 

Phtbisis  pulmonalis 50 

Hiemoptyais .  1 

Cemeutia I 

Apopt«xj 1 

Softening  of  brain 2 

Insanity 3 

Epilepsy 5 

Paraple^a ..  1 

Hemiplegia i^ 

Paralysis 6 

CouTulsions I 

Tetanus 1 

Congestion  of  braio I 

Trismus  nssoentlum '2 

Neuralgia 1 

Scintioa  ..' 1 

HyperTiupliy  of  bcarl 3 

Dro|isy,  i^neral 4 

Dro|)py,  c»idiso 3 

Astbma 1 

FsQemonia ; 9 


Illcnrntion  rMtnio  .. 

llomorrhago 

Stomatitis 

OasCritifl 

Drupty,  bepotie 

Fistula  in  nno 

Albaniinuria 

Strioture  arethnt 

Orcliilis 

RetiiutioD  of  nrine  .. 

Uretbritia 

Cbotera  morbas 

SoarUtina 

Meaales 

Typhoid  fever 

Remittent  fever 

Intermittent  fever.. 

Uiarrtieu 

Totisilitis 

Congestive  obill 

SypEiiis 

Gonorrhoea 

Alcoholism 


Rheumatism..  . 

Acute  bronchitis 

Emphysema 

Chronic  broucbitis 

Congestion  of  langs 

Plenrisy 

PtegDanoy 

l^eucorrbnea 

Ameoorrbtpa , 

Prolapsus  uteri 

Hypertcophy 

Uysteria 

Puerperal  paritouitis 

Puerperal  convnlsions. . 

Ovarian  tnmor 

Endometritis , 

Peritonitis 


D<-Dlilton 

O'dage 

Malingering 

General  debility  . 
Convaleaceut 
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TLe  appropriation  for  tbe  support  of  this  hospital  for  the  last  fiscal 
^ear  wa8  ¥45,000,  and  the  uuinber  of  days  of  sapimrt  afforded  to  patients 
was  about  98,000,  which  shows  the  daily  cost  of  each  patieut  for  sub- 
sistence, medical  attendance,  and  clothing  to  a  part  of  them,  to  be  less 
than  46  cents  per  day. 

The  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  this  hospital  Ir  manifest  from 
the  constaiitly-iucreasiug  number  of  applications  for  the  admission  ot* 
persons  suffering  from  accideuts  and  wounds  and  from  severe  diseases. 
The  location  of  the  hospitnl  is  central  and  healthy.  Many  of  the  pa- 
tients are  non-residents,  who  must  be  provided  for  somewhere  by  the 
General  Government  when  they  fall  sick  within  the  District. 

Agreeably  to  instructions  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, under  date  of  August  17,  1877,  I  have  prepared  and  submit 
herewith  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  establishing  a  bakery  on  the  hos- 
pital grounds,  to  the  end  that  the  bread  may  be  furnished  at  a  less 
price.  (See  inclosure  marked  '*A.'')  And,  as  recommended  in  the  same 
communication,  I  have  asked  for  a  *'  board  of  survey  for  the  purpose  of 
condemning  such  articles  as  may  be  of  no  further  use." 

The  rent  of  the  hospital  building  and  grounds,  which  has  l>een  here- 
tofore established  at  $4,000  per  annum,  is  limited  by  the  terms  of 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  this  hospital  for  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  1,  1877,  to  $2,000,  and  the  lessor,  t.  e.,  the  trustees  of 
Howard  University,  have,  through  their  president,  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  subject, 
which  is  herewith  transmitted.    (See  inclosure  marked. **B.") 

The  bill  making  appropriation  for  the  support  of  this  hospital  for  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  July  1, 1877,  itemizes  the  expenditures  in  such 
a  way  that  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  is  very  much  impaired.  It 
appropriates  specific  amounts  for  specified  purposes,  which  in  some  in- 
stances is  too  much  and  in  others  not  enough.  The  bill  appropriates 
$2,500  for  medicines  and  medical  supplies,  which  is  50  [>er  cent,  above 
tbe  amount  ever  used  for  that  purpose;  but  it  makes  no  provision  for 
payment  of  laundresses,  watchmen,  steward,  house  physician,  or  clerk, 
without  the  employment  of  which  the  main  object  of  the  appropriatiou 
would  be  almost  entirely  defeated.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  iu 
advance  just  what  amount  will  be  required  for  each  separate  object  of 
expenditure. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  the  whole  amount  be  appro- 
priated so  that  it  can  be  expended  under  the  direction  and  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  under  a 
board  of  visitors  to  be  appointed  by  him. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedieht  servant, 

G.  S.  Palmer,  M.  D., 

Surgeoti'in-  (Jh  ief. 


A. 

Esilmaie  of  the  coat  of  hal-ing  bread  for  this  hotpital  on  a  baits  of  *S50  barrels  of  flour  per 

year  and  ai  the  price  of  ^.50  per  barrel. 

A  barrel  of  flonr  weighs  196  poands.  It  wiU  make,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
hakers,  246  loaves  of  bread  weighing  one  poand  each.  If  a  baker  takes  the  barrel  oc' 
flonr  and  returns  196  ponnd-loaves,  he  receives  $1.52  for  baking  one  barrel  of  flour,  and 
for  baking  350  barrels  he  receives'SGSd  per  annnra. 

The  cost  of  baking  the  same  bread  on  the  premises  wonld  be :  for  a  good  baker«  for 
wages  and  board,  $40  per  month ;  for  fuel  and  other  expenses  about  $S  per  mouth  more, 
or  $48  per  month ;  which  for  a  year  would  be  $576. 
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The  cost  of  D  liftkery  would  he,  sa  per  ratimute  iooloaed,  al>ant  $340. 
Tlina  it.  appMirs  tlial  tUe  pr«««ut  plitu  of  Inkiug  Uie  bread  is  more  AdvAotftgwai  Ihii 
bnkiDK  it  onraolvHH. 
licBiieclfuUy  tiuUiuUlud. 

G.  8.  PALMER.  M.  D.. 


WistUKOTOJt,  D.  C,  October  7,  IRT. 
Or,  Palmer,  in  eiarge  i^  Fytrdmen't  Ho^ilal: 

Deaii  Silt :  I  bava  the  honor  to  stnl«  tlmt  I  have  luiule  in  estimate  for  a  bak»-hiraw 
to  he  erecletl  at  Freedmea's  Hoepital,  viz:  A  one-storj  biiildiog,  U  bj  18;  heigbt  ul 
oeilioK  f^'"  ^'^^  to  be  '.}  feet  to  clear;  do  be  hailt  of  brloka,  wjtb  «d  oven  iiuiil*,  to 
he  alHo  biiiU  uf  h<icka,a  by  7  in  cleM  inside,  irith  an  iron  dour  in  front  IS  b;  St  inchn, 
opening ;  to  he  one  door  to  front  and  fonr  windows,  say  9  hy  t2  ^  12  lii^ht^,  with  unl<L<i> 
bliniiB;  to  be  a  good  &o<ir;  walls  aud  celling  to  be  plii^tered  and  hanfaniiihi  all  kmkI- 
woik  to  be  painted  :i  coats  of  goud  paint,  of  any  oulor;  to  be  a  tin  r.mf,  with  fiutl^n 
and  sp'iiilB  to  tBST  of  louf ;  to  l)e  a  i;oih1  box  iiiadu,  of  ktmhI  size,  to  mix  brvail.auili 
(rood  BtrotiK  table,  miule  of  gootl  cl-ar  white  pine;  aad  will  do  all  tbo  ulmve  wurkaDl 
loiuish  nil  motoiiHl«  for  the  sum  of  three  huniired  uiil  forty  dollars,  ($-140.) 

Very  resp  eel  fill  Ij,  G.  LACOMBE, 

Carjienler  and  BiiUtr, 


^r        Dkai 


lUected  wilh  it,  1  wonld  draw  yonr  afleutioe 
10  Ihe  fnct  tbnt  llin  aiimiilit  apprupriBlml  by  tbu  lust  Cniiarrws  for  the  rent  of  the  ImiU- 
iuga  and  Brnniirls  of  the  Krealiiu'u's  lloapital  was  bnt  fa,niPOiiur  anniim.  wlierea*  ilii 
rent  has  been  §4,000  heretofore,  which  was  a  very  Ion  rate  for  tbe  property,  wfaidi, 
t'xvliisiveof  the,  land,  coat  over  (100,000.  Tbe  continuanue  of  thejast  rentiHoftriy.it 
inijHirtaiice  to  the  UniverHity,  and  our  treaanrar  has  ri'ceipted  at  the  rat«  appropriatrd 
by  Coutcrew  only  under  protest,  as  it  were,  and  witb  the  purpose  to  seok  proper  rslicf, 
which  we  would  ilo  throngh  you  as  the  bead  of  tlio  Department  immediately  cod- 
eerued. 

May  1  therefore  be  alloweil  respectfalty  U 
senlation  of  the  case  to  Congress  as  will  secui 
wake  out  Ihe  foil  rent  T 

With  high  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain  yonr  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  W.  Patton-, 
Fruldtnt  of  Hoirard  CnirtriU). 
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REPORT. 


Columbia  Hospital  foe  Women 

AND  Lying  in  Asylum, 
Washingtonj  D.  C,  October  15, 1877. 

StE :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  annual  report  of  the  Columbia 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylnm  and  the  Columbia  Hospital 
Dispensary,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877. 

During  that  period  the  hospital  has  been  maintained  in  a  thorough 
condition  of  health  fulness,  as  an  inspection  of  the  accompanying  record 
will  show,  three  adult  patients  only  having  died,  and  these  three  from 
disease  not  preventable  by  medical  care  or  hygienic  surroundings. 

It  is  a  fact  fully  established  by  hospital  authorities,  that  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  attention  to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  disinfec- 
tion of  lying-in  wards,  at  times  certain  contagious  diseases  incident  to 
tlie  puerperal  state  will  occur,  thereby  endangering  the  lives  of  every 
inmate  confined  in  such  wards.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  board  of 
directors,  by  the  advice  of  the  advisory  and  consulting  board  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  ask  you  to  recommend 
an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  four  isolated  cottages, 
where  such  cases  can  be  treated  without  risk  to  the  other  inmates  of  the 
institution. 

I  would  also  respectfully  request  that  an  appropriation  be  granted 
for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  laundry,  as  the  present  apartment  is  too 
confined,  and  not  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  and  purifying 
bedding,  i&c.,  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  patients. 

The  iron  railing  around  the  hospital-gronnds  is  now  complete,  and  in 
addition  an  iron  stairway  leading  to  the  main  entrance,  which  was  very 
badly  needed,  has  been  erected. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  recommend  that  the  appropriation  for  support, 
&c.,  asked  for  by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  John  T.  Mitchell,  be  requested,  so  that 
tbis  charity  may  still  continue  to  afford  relief  to  that  large  class  of  inva- 
lids, the  increasing  number  of  whom  testify  the  want  of  such  an  insti- 
tution. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  J.  MURPHY, 

Surgeon  in  Charge. 

To  the  Hon.  Seobetaby  of  the  Inteeioe. 


Beport  of  cases  treated  in  ike  CoUimbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Columbia  Hospital  Dis- 
pensary for  tkefical  year  ending  June  30, 1877. 

Paii«iitii. 

At  dlite  of  last  aDnnal  report  there  were  in  the  house • 14 

t)nriDg  the  year  there  have  been  admitted 226 

* 

Treated  daring  the  year 240 

Diaoharged  diuing  the  year % »^ 216 

Leaving  in  bouse  at  date  of  this  report.... •.... 24 
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The  reaaita  wero  aa  follows : 

I.— OBG'nO'RICAL  CASES. 

Delivered  before  JnoeSO,  IS76,  but  not  dUchArged  till  ■Iter  tbntVAte 6 

Delivered  during  tbe  year  euillng  June  30,  liiT7. U 

Left  before  delivery 8 

KeniaiDJug  ia  boose  cnileUvonid  at  <lat» T 

Total J lis 

II. — Uediail  and  turgical  aaee. 
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Namber  of  prescriptions  coinponncled  daring  tbeyear ••• 061 


Arkansas 1 

Canada 1 2 

Diet  net  of  Colnmbia 36 

England 6 

France 3 

Florida 1 

Germany ^ 5 

Ireland 43 


Italy 

Illinois  ... 
Kentncky 
Lonisiana 
Missidsippi 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Maryland 47 


Maine 3 

Massachnsetts 2 

New  York    10 

North  Carolina 2 

Ohio 2 

Pennsylvania 7 

Sooth  Carolina 2 

Scotland 2 

Texas 1 

Tennessee 1 

Virginia 57 

Wales 1 


Total 240 


Jlejfort  of  Columhia  JEfo$pital  DUpensary,  Washington^  D,  C,  for  ike  JUcal  year  ending 

June  30,  1877. 

Piaeaites  of 
femalen. 

Nnmber  of  patients  nnder  treatment  at  date  of  last  report 22 

Number  of  patients  received  dnring  fiscal  year 365 

Whole  namber  treated  daring  fiscal  year  ...*. 3^ 

Namber  cared 165 

Namber  relieved b5 

Namber  died , 0 

Resnlt  unknown 84 

Nnmber  sent  to  hospital 37 

Nnmber  of  prescriptions  componnded  dnring  the  fiscal  year 1,244 

Namber  under  treatment  at  date  of  this  report 16 

P.  J.  MURPHY,  M.  D., 

Surgeon  in  Charge. 


Synopsis  of  oases  treated  in  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum^  and  in 
the  Columbia  Hospital  Dispensary,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  lrf77. 


Namber  of  patients  under  treatment  at  date  of  last  report 

Namber  of  patients  received  daring  the  year 

Whole  number  treated  during  the  year 

Namber  cured 

Number  relieved 

Number  died 

Result  nnknown 

Number  transferred 

Number  under  treatment  at  date  of  this  report 

Number  of  prescriptions  compounded  during  the  year  .... 


• 
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387 

137 
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23 

84 

6 

37 

24 

16 

961 

1.244 
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36 
591 
627 
302 
132 
3 

lor 

43 

40 

2,205 
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SiK :  I  have  the  honor  to  tranRmit  the  following  report,  a«  treasarer 
of  I  lit!  Columbia  Uoapttnl  for  Womtii  aud  Lying  iu  Asylum,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1877. 

The  Hpiiroiniatiou  for  inainteuaoce  and  support  of  this  iDstitution  for 
the  AhchI  yunr  eudiiig  June  30, 1870,  was  J24,3)I0,  of  «  bich  sum  (here 
ifiniiineil  unexpended  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  92,898.15.  Asatiicl 
i'tioiiORjy  iu  es)iemliture  was  desired,  a  sniallcr  appropriation  was  re- 
qnested  than  that  furnished  in  thei  annual  estimate,  aokiiiK  that  th« 
unexpended  balan«u  of  the  previous  year  bo  made  available,  which 
reipiest  was  granted. 

On  the  Ist  of  Jii'y,  1876,  there  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Colum- 
bia Hospital  for  \vomen  and  Lying  in  Asylum  in  the  Unit^'d  States 
Xieasury  (he  unexpended  Italance  from  the  preceding  yeai,  9-,l*98.1i'i. 
with  the  appropriation  of  910,000  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  and  the 
Bum  of  $8,000  for  the  construction  of  a  Mansard  roof  uud  general 
repuirs. 

The  accompanying  schedule,  accurately  compiled  from  the  inventory 
furnished  the  Treasury  Depahmeut,  fully,  and  1  trust  satisfactorily, 
exjilains  how  this  sum  of  money,  818,898.15,  has  been  expended. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  coiuruittee  of  the  board  of  directors 
helil  August  14,  1870,  the  tieasurer  was  authorized  to  make  contract 
with  W.  G.  Philips  for  the  erection  of  the  Mamiard  roof  above  noticed. 
The  sceouut  of  said  contract  aud  its  details  is  found  ou  page  of  the 
schedule.  The  contract  was  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  execa- 
tive  committee,  anil  is  fully  adapieil  to  the  ns*^  for  which  itwa.s  imeu<h-it, 
viz,  to  all'onl  additional  hospital  accommodatioa  for  free  patients,  and 
especially  for  lying-in  purjioses,  a  want  that  has  been  sorely  felt  since 
the  foiinding  of  this  charity.  By  translening,  uuder  the  direction  of 
the  surgeon  in  charge,  the  lying  in  department  to  the  best- ventilated 
aud  most  commodious  part  of  the  building,  (which  is  the  addition  now 
made,)  we  have  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  disease  and  aSbrd 
this  class  of  patients  every  comfort, 

Tlie  building  itself,  not  originally  intended  for  hospital  purposes,  and 
of  long  standing,  was  found  upon  insi>eution  to  require  certain  neces- 
sary repairs  ^u  its  wood-work,  especially  the  window-casings  on  the  sec- 
ond aud  third  floors.  It  was  thought  proper  and  most  economical  to 
remove  all  the  old  frames,  and  supply  their  place  with  new  ones,  adding 
inside  shutters  where  needed,  thereby  improving  the  general  appear- 
auL'e  of  tlie  institution,  and  heueSting  iu  uu  small  degree  the  inmates 
confided  to  our  care. 

Olher  repairs  aud  improvements  have  been  made  as  necessity  de- 
manded, under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  directors  or  their  executive 
committee,  and  the  necessary  expenditures  paid  out  of  the  general  ap- 
(irupriation,  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  well-being  of  the 
patients  or  curtailing  the  supplies.  By  these  much-needed  improve- 
ments the  building  has  been  adapted  to  and  rea<lered  suitable,  iu  as  far 
as  practicable,  for  the  projKsr  treatment  and  care  of  the  class  of  patients 
tor  which  it  was  originally  established. 

The  steps  leading  to  the  main  entrance  being  of  wood  had  undergone 
decay,  and  during  the  past  summer  were  removed  and  iron  ones  sub- 
stituted. The  contract  was  awanled  to  Smith,  Birge  &  Co.,  the  lowest 
bidders,  for  the  sum  of  i7 10.  This  amount  was  paid  out  of  the  geu- 
eral  appropnattou. 
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On  the  uight  of  Jane  24, 1877,  the  stable  belonging  to  the  hospital 
was  barned  down,  the  caase  of  the  fire  not  being  determined  npon  the 
closest  investigation,  bat  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  a  discharged 
employ^.  The  contract,  by  order  of  the  board  of  directors,  for  rebaild* 
ing  the  stable,  was  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder,  T.  P.  Hess,  for  the 
sum  of  $491.59.  The  work  has  been  done  to  Uie  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  executive  committee,  and  the  amount  also  paid  out  of  the  general 
appropriation. 

The  estimates  for  support  of  the  hospital  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1879,  were  submitted  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  in  September  of  the  present  year,  when  certain  changes 
were  made,  reducing  somewhat  the  amount  of  appropriation  asked  for. 

The  sum  of  $4,500  is  asked  to  erect  a  laundry  suitable  to  the  wants 
of  a  hospital,  as  the  present  frame  structure  is  wanting  in  every  par- 
ticular of  accommodation,  and  lacks  the  ordinary  facilities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleansing  bed-linen,  &c.,  w;hidh  is  now  done  with  much  incon- 
venience. 

The  board  of  directors  also  ask  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  for  the 
erection  of  four  isolated  cottages  where  patients  suffering  from  disease 
sometimes  occurring  after  child-birth  can  be  removed,  so  as  not  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  other  inmates  in  the  lying-in  department. 
This  is  tbe  last  important  expenditure  likely  to  occur  for  some  years. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  10, 1872,  ^'That  the  title  to  all 
real  estate  for  the  use  of  said  hospital  shall  be  vested  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  no  part  .of  the  real  or  personal  property  now  held  or 
to  be  hereafter  acquired  by  said  institution  shall  be  devoted  to  any  other 
purpose  than  a  hospital  for  women  and  lying-in  asylum  without  the  con- 
sent pf  the  United  States,"  the  transfer  of  said  property  was  duly^per- 
formed  and  the  deed  recorded  October  21, 1876,  thus  placing  the  United 
States  in  possession  of  property  whose  value  almost  equals  the  entire 
amount  of  appropriations  granted  the  institution  from  its  beginning. 

SCHEDULE. 

Amount  of  appropriationa  for  support  of  the  Columbia  Hospital  for 
Women  from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  July  1, 1871,  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  June  30, 1877. 


Appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1872. 

Rent  of  building 

Purchase  of  surgical  instruments 

Appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1873  . 
Purchase  of  building  and  40,000  feet  of  ground  ... 

Alteration  and  repairs  to  bnilding 

Appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874  . 
Appropriation  for  fiscal  jear  ending  June  30,  lb75. 

Grading  gronnd  and  building  walls 

Appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876. 

To  complete  purchase  of  grounds 

Appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877 . 
Mansard  roof  to  building 


Total  amoant  appropriated. 


Support. 


$15,000 


18,300 


88,500 
24,000 


24,300 

ieiooo* 


126, 100 
77,000 


203, 100 


Property. 


$3,000 
500 

25,'6o6 
7,000 


8,500 
25.'000 
'8,'o66 


77,000 
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From  tbe  foregoing  Btateroent  it  is  apparent  that  tUe  aggregate  aiuouiit 
of  appropriiitioii  given  ibe  Ooliiinbia  Uospitjil  for  Women  by  tlie  Con- 
gress of  ilie  United  States  for  tlio  jwriod  siwcifleil  is  $203,100;  that  lUe 
amount  fur  support,  including  tbe  salaries  of  officers,  employtSK,  sur^l^al 
instrumeutA,  [excluding  $500  appropriate<t  in  1ST2,)  farntture,  books, 
medicines,  &c.,fiirniitbed  not  only  tbeliospital  patients  but  tUoseattend- 
iuK  tbb  out-door  departmeul,  and  all  tlie  other  incideutal  exjieniKS 
uec^Hsarj'  to  tbe  proper  uianngetuent  of  siicb  an  establish meut,  vas 
6126,100,  or  $57.57  per  diem.  The  average  daily  number  of  p>4tient8  ami 
eiupluyt^ri  during  tbat  ]>eriod  is  44,  making  tbe  entire  cost  $1.30  for  eacb 
itidiridual  per  diem,  Tbat  rat«  bas  been  maCerially  decreased  witliio 
tbe  past  two  yours,  for,  owing  to  the  necessary  cliaoges  wbicb  must 
occur  from  time  to  time  iu  an  institution  of  this  kind,  tbe  espenae  ia 
always  larger  iu  tbe  beginning,  wbeu  many  equipments  of  a  permanent 
cbaracter  are  obtained  to  meet  tbe esigeneieswbiub  may  arise,  tban  later, 
when,  complete  in  all  its  departments,  tbe  expeusesRpproaob  more  aesrly 
tbe  actual  cost  for  each  individual  inmate. 

Tbe  crnDnilHsarmuDilfng;  tlie  hnapitat  contnfii  l.'>a.745  sqaArefeel,  nblob,  &t  a 

vjJoatioii  pliiOBil  by  MoMrH.  Fitth  &  Foi,  ei|iiaU H'l.ftW 

Estiniattf  of  building  and  ioiprovements ., M,000 

Library,  furnitiire,  anrgical  iDitruneois,  bospltal  sMdm,  &o in,  DUO 


Amount  of  appropriation /or  the  support  of  Columbia  Uo»pitalfor  iMfifear 
ending  June  30,  1876,  $:i4,300. 

ISTB. 

Jnty  la,  Draft  on  TrMiary #6.00*1  00 

Nov.    ;!.  Di-nft  on  Tremmrr 6,'KH)  OO 

Dee.  31.  Voiicbera  to  d&ts Ill,  744  04 

D«c  31.  IJalanoeonhand.....'. ^255  16 

187C. 

Jon,     I.  Balance  on  hand SM  16 

Jan,  38.  Draft  un  Treasury 6,000  (H) 

Mur.  t^J.  Liralt  ou  Treasury 6,(100  00 

Jnne:!0.  Voncliers  todalo 9,  3.i7  01 

June  30,  Balance  on  band 2,  S>)a  I.') 

Amount  of  appropriation  for  tbe  year  endin);  June  30,  IfT? 16,000  W 

July    1.  Balance  on  band 2,898  15 

Aug.   e.  Draft  iiu  Treaanry 5,000  00 

D<:c.  31.  VoucUers  to  date 5,809  07 

Dec.  31.  Balance  on  band 2,039  03 

1S77. 

Jan.    1.  Balance  on  band 2,099  09 

Jan.  11.  Draflon  Treasury 5,100  00 

Mar,  27,  Draft  on  Treasury 6,300  00 

Mar.31.  V<.ncber«  todate 3,697  3^ 

Mar.  31.  Balance  on  band 9,691  70 

Apr.    1.  Balance  OB  baud 9,691  70 

June  30.  Voiichera  to  date 8,685  99 

June  30.  Balance  on  band 1,005  71 

The  amount  of  appropriation  available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1877,  as  will  be  seen  from  tbe  foregoing  schedule,  is  $18,192.44.  Ex- 
cluding therefrom  items  not  entering  into  tbe  support  of  patients,  the 
daily  expeuditure  for  each  individual  does  not  average  one  dollar. 

Amount  of  appropriation  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877,818,192.44. 

Geueral  repairH,  furniture,  &c.,  as  per  voucbera  iu  Treasury  Department. . .  83, 415  91 

Fur  support  and  of  patients 14,776  53 
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Estimating  the  namber  of  patieuts  as  44  of  a  daily  average,  their 
malDteuance  and  support  costs  the  United  States  (40.48^  per  diem,  or 
92  cents  for  each  individnal.  This  average*  is  less  than  has  really  oc- 
curred daring  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Appropriation  for  Mansard  roof  and  repairs,  (8,000. 

Special  appropriation  for  Mansard  roof *, $8,000  00 

Auionnt,  work  by  contract $5,950  00 

extra  aathorized 250  75 

Rebnilding  porch  and  walls 29*i  53 

Extension,  heatiug-apparatns  and  gas  fixtures 421  50 

Palntiui;,  per  contract 325  00 

extra  in  buildine 75  00 

Salary  saperintendent  and  architect 300  00 

Kew  frames  and  saehea 364  00 

7,978  78 

Balance  on  hand 21  22 

Number  of  pay-patients  for  the  fiscal  year  ending — 

•Jane  30, 1876,56;  amount  received |2,8:J0  00 

June  30, 1877,32;  amount  received 1,075  00 

3,905  00 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  T.  Mitchell, 

Treasurer. 
To  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


• 


Forty-four;  includes  patients  and  emplo}6s. 


APPENDIX. 


CHAKTEE. 

AS  ACT  to  Incorporato  the  Women's  Hospital  AssoclatioD  of  tbti  Dietricl  of  Calumbii. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  nnd  ITouee  of  Representatives  of  the  llnitai 
States  in  Vongresa  assembled,  That  Abram  D.  Gillette,  Bjrun  Simderlaiid, 
(Jbarlee  H.  Hall,  George  W,  Samson,  J.  N.  Coombs  William  B.  Matcliett, 
Henry  D.  Oooke,  William  \V.  Uoi'coran,  Charles  Knap,  J.  U.  Tlioinpson, 
Moses  Kelly,  Ansel  St.  Jobii,  Mrs.  Adelnido  J.  Browu,  Mrs.  Mary  W, 
Kelly,  Elmira  W.  Knap,  Mary  0.  Haventier,  Mary  Ellen  Normenl,  Jane 
Tbom[iBou,  Maria  L.  Harkuess,  Isabella  Margaret  Wasliington,  Mary 
F.  Siuitb,  Mrs.  Elmira  W,  Powell,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sam.soQ,  and  their 
RnccesBors  duly  chosen,  are  hereby  eonstitnteil  and  created  a  body-cor- 
porate in  the  District  of  Colnmbia,  by  the  uamo  of  the  Columbia  Hos- 
pital Jur  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum. 

y&c.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  said  corporation  hereby  con- 
stitutetl  shall  consist  of  twenty-four  members.  They  shall  have  |>ower 
to  fill  all  vacancies  created  by  death,  resignation,  or  otbern-ise,  and  to 
make  by-laws,  rules,  and  rogiilationi*:  Provided,  That  such  by-laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  are  not  repugnant  to  the  Uunslitutiou  or  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further^enacted.  That  the  affairs  of  said  corporation 
shall  be  under  the  control  and  managementof  a  board  of  twelve  directors, 
to  consist  of  the  first  twelve  of  the  above-named  incorporators,  or  sucU 
further  number  as  the  duties  of  the  corporation  may  require,  such  in- 
crease of  numbers  to  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two-tbirds  of  tbe  existing 
board.  The  board  of  directors  shall  also  have  power  to  appoint  all  sub- 
committees necessary  to  the  direction  and  efficiency  of  the  institulion 
hereby  authorized  to  be  established. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  ouicied.  That  the  first  twelve  corporators 
named  in  the  first  section  hereof,  together  with  those  who  may  be  elected 
directors  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  constitute  the  first 
board  of  directors,  who  shall  from  their  number  elect  a  president,  two 
vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  and  treasurer;  and  seven  of  the  directors, 
of  whom  the  president  or  one  of  the  vice-presidents  shall  be  one,  shall 
form  a  <]uorum  fur  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  object  of  the  association 
hereby  incorporated  is  to  found  in  the  city  of  Washington  a  hospital  ami 
dispensary  fur  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  women,  and  a  lying- 
in  asylum,  in  which  those  unable  to  pay  therefor  shall  be  furnished  with 
board,  lodging,  medicine,  and  medical  attendance  gratuitously,  and  to 
that  end  full  powers  are  hereby  conferred  on  the  association. 

Sec.  0.  Ami  be  it  further  enacted,  That  said  corporation  shall  have 
power  to  accept,  purchase,  receive  conveyances  of,  and  bold  pro(>erty, 
either  personal  or  real,  to  an  amount  necessary  for  the  full  aceommodii- 
tion,  convenience,  and  support  of  the  institutioD  and  those  participating 
in  its  benefits. 

Seo.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  property,  personal  or  real, 
80  held  by  said  corporation,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxes  aud  assess- 
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ments  levied  under  act  of  GoD^esB,  or  by  aathority  of  any  manicipal 
corporation  or  board  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  Uongress  may  at  any  time  here- 
after alter^  amend,  or  repeal  this  act. 

Approved,  June  1, 1806. 

[Extract  from  sandry  civil  bill,  1872.] 

"For  purchase  of  building  now  occupied  by  said  hospital,  with  forty 
thousand  feet  of  ground,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars :  Provided^  That 
the  title  to  said  real  estate  shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
use  of  said  hospital,  and  that  no  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property 
DOW  held  or  hereafter  to  be  acquired  by  said  institution  shall  be  devoted 
to  any  other  purpose  than  a  hospital  for  women  and  lying-in  asylum 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  in  addition  to  the  di- 
rectors whose  appointment  is  now  provided  for  by  law,  there  shall  be  three 
other  directors  appointed  in  the  following  manner:  One  Senator,  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  two  Ejjpresentatives,  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House;  these  directors  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  a  single 
Congress  and  be  eli^ble  for  reappointment. 

"Approved,  June  10, 1872." 

BY-LAWS  AND  SEaULATIONS. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  directors  of  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Lying-in  Asylum^  and  it  is  hereby  ordained  by  their  authority^  That  the 
following  rules  and  regulations  be,  and  are  hereby,  established  as  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  said  corporation,  and  that  all  other  by-laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  heretofore  made  aro  hereby  repealed : 

Ghaptee  l.—Of  the  directors. 

1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen  mem- 
bers, with  one  Senator  and  two  Representatives  added  to  it  by  act  of 
Congress.  Seven  members  will  constitute  a  quorum.  They  will  have 
power  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the  board,  by  election,  at  any  regular 
meeting  thereof. 

2.  The  directors  shall  hold  quarterly  meetings  during  the  year,  on  the 
third  Thursdays  in  June,  September,  December,  and  March.  That  in 
September  will  be  the  annual  meeting;  in  March,  the  semiannual.  The 
annual  meeting  may  be  held  at  such  hour  and  place  as  the  directors 
may  elect ;  all  others  will  be  held  at  the  hospital  at  7.30  p.  m. 

3.  At  the  annual  meeting  there  shall  be  elected,  by  a  majority  of 
directors  present,  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  treasurer,  a  secre- 
tary, a  committee  on  expenditures,  a  surgeon  in-charge,  and  resident 
physician,  and  a  matron  for  the  ensuing  year.  They  will  also  at  the 
annual  meeting  elect,  in  like  manner,  an  advisory  and  consulting  board 
of  physicians  and  surgeons,  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
consist  of  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  eight  members,  eminent  in 
the  profession. 

4.  Vacancies  occurring  in  the  officers  of  the  institution  or  on  the  ad- 
visory board  may  be  filled,  for  the  unexpired  term,  in  like  manner  at 
the  next  regular  or  at  a  special  meeting,  called  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Chapteb  II. — President  and  vice-presidents. 

1.  The  president,  a  vice-president,  or  two  directors  may  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  directors,  and  appoint  a  time  for  such  meeting,  giving 
two  days'  notice  of  the  same. 
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2.  TUe  president  will  preside  at  all  meetings  of  tbe  directors ;  in  his 
abBeuce  u  vice-preeideut,  and  iu  tbeir  ubseoee  tlie  directors  will  elect  a 
preaidiug  oSieet  for  such  meetiDg. 

Chapteh  III. — Trvanurer. 

1.  Tlie  treasurer  is  the  custodian  of  all  papers  and  docnineiits  relat- 
ing; to  tbe  property  of  this  oorporation.  Ilesliall  give  bonds  uu<lt>ecurity 
as  required  by  the  regulations  of  tbe  Treasury  Department.  He  will 
pn,v  iio  uionc\v»t  except  under  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors,  or  upon 
regular  voucliers  approved  by  tbe  committee  ou  expeuditures,  and  vrill 
report  in  detail  at  eaub  annual  meeting  hiarpceipis  mid  expenditures  for 
the  4)reeedin}r  ttscal  year,  wliicb  reiwrt  will  be  theu  audited  by  »  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  presiding  ufbcer. 

Chapter  IT. — Secretary. 

1.  Tbe  secretary  will  attend  tbe  ineetings  of  the  directors,  take  min- 
ntes  of  tbe  proceedings,  and  trauscribe  them  in  a  booli  provided  for  that 
pnri»08e.  Immediately  after  the  election  of  directors  and  officers  he  will 
give  notice  to  the  persons  so  elected.  He  will  give  due  notice  of  each 
special  and  stilted  meeting  to  each  of  the  directors.  At  every  meeting, 
unless  otherwise  ordered,  he  will  read  tbe  minutes  of  the  preceding 
meeting.  All  reports  relating  to  tbe  hospital,  except  such  as  can  be 
properly  preserved  on  file  for  reference,  will  be  entered  upon  the  minnteH. 

2.  The  secretary  wilt  keep  a  roater  of  the  directors,  arranging  them 
as  nearly  as  practicable  in  eqoal  numbers  as  Ttsiting  committees,  and  at 
eaeh  quarterly  meetiug  will  notify  tbe  directors  be  has  designated  as 
visitors  during  tbe  next  quarter. 

Chapter  V. — Committee  on  expenditures, 

1.  Tbe  committee  on  expenditares  will  consist  of  the  secretary  and 
one  director,  the  treasurer  being  an  ex-officia  member.  They  will  elect 
a  chairman,  and  will  have  supervision  and  control  of  ail  expendi- 
tures. Tbey  will  not  authorize  alterations  or  repairs  without  personal 
inquiry  and  inspection,  and  will  not  approve  any  expenditures  for  such 
purposes  not  previously  authorized  by  them  or  the  board  of  directors. 
Current  purchases  of  every  kind  will  be  made  by  tbe  treasurer  or  by 
bis  written  authority,  bis  vouchers  for  the  same  requiring  tbe  approval 
of  the  committee. 

CEAfXEB  VI. —  Visiting  committee. 

1.  The  visiting  committee  will  visit  and  inspect  tbe  hospital  as  trf- 
queutly  as  may  be  [wssible  for  them  or  any  of  them.  They  will  record 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  their  opinion  of  tbe  condition  of  the  hos- 
pital and  inmates,  and  such  suggestions  as  may  appear  advisable. 

Chaptbb  VII, — Resident  physician  and  svrgeon  in  charge. 

1.  The  surgeon  in  charge,  being  elected  by  the  board  of  directors,  will 
be  an  ex-o^io  member  of  it,  but  not  entitled  to  a  vote,  but  will  be  ex- 
pected to  be  present  at  its  meetings.  Being  responsible  to  the  directors 
for  tbe  proper  conduct  of  the  hospital,  he  will  have  entire  control  of  the 
internal  police  and  maaagementof  tbe  institution;  will  engage,  or  cause 
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to  be  engaged,  all  Decessary  cooks,  nnrses,  and  such  other  employes  as 
may  be  required  for  the  proper  attendance  and  comfort  of  the  inmates, 
and  will  have  power  to  discharge  for  cause;  bat  the  approval  of  the 
committee  on  expenditures  is  requisite  before  the  employment  of  laborers 
or  workmen  on  the  buildings  or  grounds. 

2.  He  shall  visit  every  patient  in  the  hospital  at  least  once  every  day. 

3.  No  capital  operation  shall  be  performed,  except  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity,  without  the  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  consulting  board 
present  after  due  notification,  nor  shall  any  operation  be  performed 
other  than  by  the  snrgeon  in  charge,  unless  with  his  and  their  approval 
and  consent.  Unless  in  cases  of  emergency,  no  medical  examination  of 
jmtients  shall  be  made,  except  by  the  surgeon  in  charge,  or  by  his  ex- 
press direction  in  each  case,  and  with  such  of  the  consulting  board  as 
he  may  select  to  assist  him.  But^no  private  patient  shall  be  visited, 
examined,  or  prescribed  for  by  other  than  the  surgeon  in  charge,  unless 
by  special  request  of  such  patient,  and  in  consultation  with  the  surgeon 
in  charge. 

4.  In  order  to  render  the  hospital,  so  far  as  may  not  conflict  with  the 
welfare  of  the  patients,  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science, 
the  surgeon  in  charge  is  authorized  to  give  clinical  instruction  to  the 
students  admitted  to  see  the  practice  of  the  house,  and  will  make  and 
enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  as  will  effectually  guard  against  any 
examinations  of  patients  by  pupils,  except  under  his  own  inspection, 
and  all  acts  calculated  to  alarm  or  injure  the  patients. 

5.  The  resident  physician  and  surgeon  in  charge  will  reside  in  the 
hospital,  and  receive  his  board  and  lodging  free,  and  such  salary  as  the 
board  of  directors  may  determine.  He  will  keep  an  exact  record  of  each 
patient,  devoting  all  bis  time  to  the  interests  of  the  inmates,  so  that  the 
hospital  shall  never  be  without  a  competent  medical  attendant. 

6.  He  shall  receipt  for  all  surgical  and  medical  property  required  by 
the  hospital  for  its  nse,  and  no  voucher  for  any  such  articles  shall  be 
paid  unless  indorsed  by  him  as  received  for  the  use  of  the  hospit4)l ;  and 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  he  shall  make  a  report  of  all  books, 
surgical  instruments,  medical  stores,  &c.,  in  his  possession;  and  no  such 
book,  medical  or  surgical  appliance,  or  other  property  of  the  hospital 
shall  be  removed  therefrom  without  his  written  order,  upon  which  shall 
be  indorsed  the  receipt  and  security  for  their  return,  in  proper  order,  by 
the  party  desiring  their  temporary  nse. 

Chapter  YIII. — Consulting  physicians  and  surgeons. 

1.  The  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons  shall  be  considered  conn 
selors  of  the  surgeon  in  charge,  and  shall  be  invited  to  attend  at  all  cap- 
ital operations,  &c.,  and  no  capital  operation  shall  be  pertbrmed  against 
the  advice  of  a  majority  of  such  board  present,  except  as  specified  in 
chapter  7,  section  3.  They  shall  give  their  counsel  in  all  cases  when 
called  upon  by  the  surgeon  in  charge. 

2.  Each  consnlting  physician  and  surgeon  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
introducing  students  to  see  the  practice  of  the  house  on  the  days  and 
at  the  hours  appointed  by  the  surgeon  in  charge,  with  his  consent 

3.  One-fourth  of  the  board  shall  be  on  duty  for  three  months  each 
year ;  during  their  term  of  service  they  shall  inspect  the  hospital  in 
company  with  the  surgeon  in  charge  and  resident  physician  oncexluring 
each  week,  and  on  each  visit  they  will  report  in  writing,  in  a  book  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpose,  the  condition  of  the  patients  and  building.    They 
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vill  hIso  present  at  eacb  annual  and  semi-annual  meeting,  to  the  boanl 
of  directoiH,  a  reporc  nf  the  medical  and  surgical  service  of  tlie  hosi>ital. 

4.  At  tlie  request  of  tUe  Rurgeon  in  cbargo,  the  visiting  pbysit-ian  nud 
Bargeon  may  visit  any  particular  patient  aa  often  as  lie  (tbe  sarceon-in 
cliarge)  may  desire ;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  surgeon  iu  cliarce  elect 
other  than  the  visiting  pbysiciaa  and  aorgeon  to  make  such  visits,  es- 
cepL  by  request  of  the  patient,  and  with  the  approbation  of  such  visiting 
phyaician  and  aurgeon.  AH  cousaltatious  ahall  be  contiued  to  members 
of  the  consulting  board,  except  aa  above  provided  j  and  no  surgical  op- 
eration shall  be  peiformed  except  by  the  surgeon  in  charge,  or,  at  h'la 
request,  by  aome  member  of  tbe  conauUing  board,  or  other  fully  recog- 
nized member  of  the  profession,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  meu- 
bera  of  tbe  conaulting  board  present. 

5.  The  consulting  pbyaicians  aud  stirgeona  shall  elect  one  of  tbeir 
number,  who  shall  be  an  ei-officio  member  of  the  board  of  dire<itors,  bat 
not  entitled  to  a  voEo,  and  aliall  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  tbe  board 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation. 

Chapter  IX. — Tke  matron. 

1.  The  matron  is  tbe  housekeeper  of  tbe  establishment,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  surgeon  in  charge.  She  shall  have  tbe  immediate 
oversight  and  direction  of  its  domestii;  maujigemeut,  and  shall  superiU' 
tend  and  direct  tbe  cooking  and  distribution  of  food ;  shall  see  tbat  tlie 
supply  is  aufBcient  and  of  good  quality,  and  iu  all  eases  precisely  in 
accordance  with  tbe  orders  of  the  surgeon  in  charge. 

2.  Sbe  shall  visit  all  patients  in  tbe  inatttation  at  least  once  every 
day ;  and  if  any  complaints  are  made  by  tbe  patients  of  incivility,  want 
of  proper  attention,  or  improper  conduct  by  tbe  nurses,  she  shall  rejHiit 
tbe  same  immediately  to  tbe  resident  pliysiciiin  and  surgeon  in  cbargo 
OQ  his  next  morning  visit. 

3.  Sbe  sliall  have  charge  of,  and  be  responsible  for,  all  the  furniture  of 
the  estabtisbment,  including  bed-tinen,  &c.,  and  sball  report  through  the 
surgeon  in  charge  at  eacb  annual  meeting  all  such  furniture  receivetl  by 
her  for  the  use  of  tbe  hospital  during  tbe  year,  also  all  that  has  been 
worn  out  and  disabled;  and  .no  voucher  for  any  anch  articles  shall  he 
paid  unless  indorsed  by  her  as  so  received  for  the  use  of  tbe  hospital. 

4.  Tbe  matron  will  receive  visitors,  wait  upon  them  through  such 
parts  of  tbe  building  as  the  surgeon  in  charge  may  direct,  and  pertorut 
any  other  indoor  service  he  may  require. 

5.  She  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  reception  and  discharge  of 
patients  and  the  terms  of  their  admission  ;  make  out  the  bills  for  their 
board,  aud  receive  payment  for  the  same;  and  alt  moneys  received  by 
her  belonging  to  tbe  hospital  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  at  tbe  end 
of  each  monlb,  or  as  much  oltener  as  be  may  direct. 

Chapter  X. — Xurses  and  employ^t. 

1.  The  nurses  shall  treat  the  patients  with  uniform  kindness  and 
reBpect,  evince  good-will,  interest,  and  sympathy,  and  never  address  a 
patient  coarsely  or  with  rudeness. 

2.  Any  complaints  made  to  tbe  nuraes  by  the  patients  ahall  be  imme- 
diately reported  to  tbe  matron. 

3.  Under  no  circumstances  will  a  nnrse  or  other  employ^  be  allowed 
to  inform  any  visitor  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  from  which  a  patient 
may  be  auS'ering,  nor  will  they  be  allowed  to  speak  with  disrespect  of 
any  oQlcer  of  this  institution,  under  pain  of  immediate  dismissnl. 
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4.  Employes  will  not  be  permitted  to  absent  themselves  from  the  in- 
stitntion  withoat  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  surgeon  in  charge, 
or,  in  his  absence,  of  his  representative ;  and  in  all  cases  they  will  be 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  he  may  find  necessary  to  establish. 

^Chapter  X.L— Patients. 

1.  Patients  will  be  admitted  to  private  rooms  in  the  institution  on 
the  payment  of  not  less  than  $6  per  week,  the  amount  to  vary  with  the 
room  occupied  and  the  attendance  required.  Board  payable  weekly  in 
advance.    This  includes  medicines,  medical  and  surgical  attendance. 

2.  Patients  will  be  admitted  to  the  free  beds  of  the  institution  by  an 
order  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

3.  No  patient  will  be  admitted  without  being  first  examined  by  the 
surgeon  in  charge  and  receiving  his  approval. 

4.  Patients  will  be  discharged  by  order  of  the  surgeon  in  charge  only. 

5.  No  patient  will  be  admitted  who  may  be  suffering  from  a  contagious 
or  permanently  incurable  disease. 

5.  No  patient  shall,  against  her  will,  or  without  her  consent,  be  taken 
to  the  lecture-room  as  a  subject  fot  clinical  instruction. 

Chapter  XII.— Visitors. 

1.  Visitors  may  be  admitted  between  the  hours  of  10  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  of  each  week,  or  at  other  times  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  surgeon  in  charge. 

2.  No  visitors  will  be  allowed  to  carry  articles  of  diet  to  patients  unless 
by  permission  of  the  surgeon  in  charge  and  resident  physician. 

3.  Patients  will  receive  visitors  in  the  parlor  unless  confined  to  their 
rooms. 
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Db.  JOSEPH  M.  TONER. 
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Rev.  J.  G.  BUTLER,  D.  D. 
J.  P.  NEWMAN,  D.  D. 
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RESIDENT  OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 

CHARLES  H.  NICHOLS,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Superiniendeni  and  ex-oMeio  Seereiarv  of  the  Board  of  Vieitwf 
WILLLAM  H.  MORRELL,  M.  D.,  FfrH  Auittant  Phvtiekm, 
ROBERT  H.  CHASE,  M.  D.,  Second  Aeeietant  Pkytioian, 
*Jl,  H.  WITMER,  M.  D..  Third  Aetietant  Phtftidan. 
MAURICE  J.  STACK.  M.  D.,  Fourth  Aeeielint  Phytieian, 
Mb.  SAMUEL  B.  LYON.  Chief  Clerk  tmd  P^arveyor. 
MuB  H.  J.  BENNETT,  Houeekeeper. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


GOVBENMBNT   HOSPITAL  FOR   THE  INSANE, 

Near  Waahingtony  D.  C\,  Aug\i8t  31,  1877. 

Sir  :  The  Board  of  Visitors  have  the  hooor  to  respectfully  submit 

their  tweutj-second  auDual  report. 

. 

Synopsis  of  tfie  operations  of  the  hospital  during  the  year  1876-'77. 


08 

a 


.1— 


Remaining  J  one  30,  1876 

Admitted  during  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1877 


Whole  number  under  treatment 


Discharged,  recovered . . . 
improved... 
unimproved 
died 


11 


ii 


Total  discharged  and  died 
Remaining  June  30, 1877 


576 
147 


723 


66 

27 

2 

45 


168 
51 


219 


17 
13 


140 


37 


583  !     182 


s 

o 
H 


744 
198 


942 


83 

40 

2 

52 


177 


765 


The  movements  of  the  house,  in  detail,  are  as  follows : 
The  number  of  patients  remaining  under  treatment  on  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1876,  was — 

From  the  Army,  white  males 201 

"        "      colored    "     3 

"        "      white       "    (discharged  from  service) 188 

**        "      colored    "           "              "         "       3 

**        "      white       "    (civilian  employ^) 1'.///.'.'.  2 

"         "      females 3 


it 


**    Navy,  white  males 43 

(discharged  from  service) 6 


400 


(( 


n 


it 


it 


civil  life,  white  males 107 

"        "        "      females 129 


49 


it 


"    colored  males 23 

"         "        females 36 


236 


59 


295 


Males, 576;  females,  168;  total 744 


^ 
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The  uamber  of  patients  ndiaitted  during  the  year  eudiog  Juiit^SO, 
1877,  was— 

From  the  Armjr,  wliltc  uibIbs 2W 

"        "        '■  ■■        '•      (discliBrged  from  wmce) 41 

"       "        ■■  "        "      (civilian  emplojd) 1 

"        "    Navy,  wliite  malea S 

■'        •■        "  ■'  •'      (disobargtHl  from  uervioo) I 

"     civil  life,  wbitu  mnl^H &5 

■'       ■■        "         "      fem&les - 3tf 

93 

"      "        "    colored  males — 18 


Mules,  147;  feiDitlee,  51 ;  total IDS 

There  were  twelve  (12)  less  jMrnonw  ihnu  caacs  under  treatmeut  in  tin 
course  of  the  jear,  by  reasou  of  ten  (10)  read  missions,  and  by  two  (2) 
traoHfers  from  the  private  to  the  indigent  list,  upon  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

The  whole  number  of  patients  under  tre^itment  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1870-77  was— 

From  Itic  Army,  n'liil«  itibIrn 9fi9 

"        '■        ■'      tMjIored    ■' 3 

"       "       "     vtaiM      "     (dUcbargtd  tmaaerviob) 22t> 

"       "       "     colored    "             "           "         " 3 

"        "        "      while      "    {civilian  emploji<a) 3 

'"" — -  KO 

■'        "    Navy,  nil  its  males 48 

"        "        "  "        "        (dlBObarged  from  Ber  vice) 7 

55 

"    civil  life,  wliite  make 162 

"       "      "        "      females 167 

329 

"      "      "    colored  males 39 

"       "      "        "        females 49 


Males,  723;  femalea, '219 ;  total 942 

The  number  of  palients  discharged  in  the  course  of  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1877,  was— 

Recovered,  from  tlie  Army,  white  males 2:1 

"  '■       "        "  "         "       (iliscLarged  fiom  service) C 

29 

"  "       "    Kavy,  wliite  males ....- 7 

"  "      civil  lile,  white  males 27 

"  "         "      "        "       females 1(5 

43 

"  "         "       "     rolored  males .... ..       3 


UKleB,66;  femaleB,  17;  total .. 
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Iiiiproyed,  from  the  Army/ white  males 6 

"  "      "       **  "        "     (discharged  from  service) 6 

"  "       "        "  •*         '•     (civUian  employ^) 1 

13 

"  "      "    Navy,  white  males 2 

**  *•      "        "  **        "     (discharged  from  service) 1 

"  "     civil  life,  white  males 10 

•*  "        ♦•       •*        "      females 9 

19 

"  "       "       "    ooloredmale 1 

"  '»        "       ♦*         "        females 4 

5 

24 

Males,  27;  females,  13;  total 40 

Uiiimproved,  from  civil  life,  white  males 2 

Died,  from  the  Army,  white  males  13 

**        **       **        "      colored"     1 

**        **       "        "     white      "    (discharged  from  service) 12 

26 

"        "       "    Navy,  white  males 5 

"        "       "       "  **         "    (discharged  from  service) 1 

**     from  civil  life,  white  males 8 

"        "        "       "        ".females 2 

10 

"        "        "       *'    colored  males 5 

"        "        "       "  "       females 5 

10 

20 

Males,  46;  females,?;  total 52 

The  discharges  and  deaths  together  were — 

Males,  140;  females,  37;  total 177 

The  namber  of  patients  remaining  under  treatment  on  the  30th  day 
of  Jane,  1877,  was — 

From  the  Array,  white  males , 187 

"       **        "      colored   "      J 2 

"       "        "      white      "     (discharged  from  service) 205 

t*       ♦*        "      colored   "              "             "         "        3 

**       "        **      white      "     (civilian  employ^) 2 

"       "        "          "    females       "              "         3 

402 

ii       «    Navy,  white  males 1 34 

"       "        *'  **         **     (discharged  from  service) 5 

39 

"     civil  life,  white  males - 115 

"         »*      *'        "       females 140 

255 

"        *'      "    colored  males 30 

"        '*      "         ♦*       females ' 39 

69 

324 

Males,  5a3;  females,  182;  total 765 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  THOSE  WHO  DIED. 

Chronic,  organic,  and  functional  degeneration  of  the  brain,  withont  complicative 

or  sapervenient  disease  before  death 3 

Chronic,organic,  and  functional  degeneratioDofthebrain,  with  phthisis  pnlmonalis.  17 

"           "                      ♦•                    "                        "              apoplexy,  (serons) ..  8 
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Chronio,orgaDic,8udfiiuctioi)alJegencraUonoftbeliraiii,wilhfipilepBy 

"  "  "  ■'                         "              aeptiyxia* 

"  "  "  "                         "  pneumoDia,  psMire. 

"  "  "  "                         "  cbrouio  bntdchitiii.. 

"  "  "  "                      "  "       plenritis-.. 

"  "  ■'  "                         "              aatbenia 

"  "  "  "                -      "             eotofalosii 

"  "  "  "                      "  t^Tplio-pDaDDiouitii . 


e  Diania,  with  exbaastion 

"           "      plenro-pDeaiuoiiltis .. 
"  "     apoplexy 

luelancbolia  with  exbnnation 


cbronio  diftrrbn-. 


L  COSDITIOS  c 


Acute  meluticholia 
Totftl 


Less  tlia'i  one  munlh  . . 

lliRie  montba 

Fin        "        


Two  yeara . . 
Throe    "   .. 


E^Kht  ; 


in  oalin;;  gT<MHlil7,  a 
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Of  those  who  died  during  the  year,  there  were — 


885 


Baried    in 
hospital 
cemetery. 

Buried  by 
friends. 

Krom  t.hfl  Armv.   wliit^ft    niRlen  ...... -..«.r*  t^^.-t* --r-r-r.-r  .^.^ 

13 
1 

11 
3 

««        •<        **       colored      "     ' 

"        **        '*       white         "    (discharged  from  service) 

u        i(    Navy,        "            "     

1 
1 

*'        "        ".         "            "    (beneficiary) 

**      civil  life.         **            "     

4 

*<        *<        **            "       female 

1 

"        *<        **        colored  males......  .......... 

3 

<*        <•        »<            «*        females '. 

2 

40 

12 

Buried  in  hosoital  cemeterv.  36  males.  4  females 

40 
12 

Removed  bv  friends ..9       "      3       **      .............. 

Total 

52 

82 


19 


As  nearly  as  coald  be  ascertained,  the  patients  admitted  during  the 
year  had  been  insane  at  the  time  of  their  admisi<iou : 

One  to  six  months,  from  the  Army,  white  males 13 

♦*    "    "          "          **        "        "           "        "      (discharged  from  service)....  7 

"    "    "          "          "        "        "          "        "      (civilian  employ^) 1 

l(       U       il                it                li             (t     Ni^yy             <«             " 1 

"    "    "          '*          "      civil  life,'       "        "      '.'.".ll."..!!!'".".'.'.!!*.-!'."-* '.'.'.!  24 

«<    "    "         "         "        **      "           "    females 1^ 

"    "    "         "         "        "      "      coloredmales 10 

"    <♦    "          **          "        "      <*           "    females 8 

Six  to  twelve  months,  from  the  Army,  white  males H 

"    •*        '*         **            "        **        "          *•         **     (discharged from  service)..  1 

♦<    "        "         "           "     civillife,         "         "     4 

"    "        «<         "           "        «*     "            •'     females 4 

"    "        "         "           "        "      "        colored  male 1 

"    •»        "         "            *<        "      "             •*        female 1 

One  to  two  years,  from  the  Army,  white  males 3 

*•    *•    "        "        "        "        "          *•        "     (discharged  from  service) 15 

i(    a    u        ti        ti        t*    Navy      **        " -.  4 

"    "    "        "        "        "        "    '     "        "     CdiwjhargedVromseVvYcV)/  1 

♦«    "    "        "        "    civillife,          "        "      9 

*<    "    "        *'        "        "      "            «<    females 5 

"    *♦    "        **        "        "      »'       coloredmales :^ 

"    *«    "        "        *'        **      "             "     females 2 

Over  two  years,  from  the  Army,  white  male 1 

"      "        **        "        "        "          "        "      (discharged  from  service) 7 

"      "        "        "    civU    life,        "        "       5 

"      »'        **       "        "        "          •*    females 2 

"      "        **        •'        "        •'    colored  male 1 

"      "        "        "        "        "         «      female 1 

Over  three  years,  from  the  Army,  white  males 5 

'•        "        "          *♦     civillife,        "         ♦*       4 

«        "        "         "         "      "          «*    female 1 

"        "        "         **        "      *•    colored  male 1 

"        •*         "         •*      «*          ♦*      female 1 

12 


42 


17 
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ir  four  jenrs,  f rom  tbo  Anny,  white  maltw , 3 

"       "       "  ■'  ■'         ■'       (diitclutrged  from  seTvioe) il 

"        "        "      civillire,         "  '■      t 

''        '•        "        "      "  "        femAln * 


0  fonra,  from  tlieAriuj,  white  male.. 

,.       .,         i<      cWilli 


(dlMharfted  from  lenrice).. 


"     fKinBleH.. 
hite  male 


(ilisohnrged  ttom 


Own-si*  years,  from  oivillifp,  i 
■'  elaht  "  "  lUe  Army, 
■■       " civiUife,         "         "     ... 

Over  nine  years,  froiD  civil  IIt«,  white  male  .. 

"     twelve     "      ■'     the  Army,    "        " 

"     flftnen      "      "      civil  life,      "      femiile. 

Hat  iuBBiie,  from  the  Army,  white  malea,  (■  mnllngnntf) 

Miilwii  UTj  fumalea,  51;  toliil    

Tahiti  ahoiciitg  the  ntttivitj/,  an  far  a»  could  be  aacertaine'l,  o 
«<>»>  treated. 

Tan^ea  boro. 

Colorado 

ArltaosoB 

CbootAW  Katlon  ., 
Catlftwnia 


TexM 

LoniBinna 

WoBt  Virginia... 

Alabama , 

BontbCaroliua... 

Rhode  laland 

Deluwure 

North  CHToliDB-- 

Hiaaouri 

Wifloonsln 

Vermont 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

New  Jersey 

New  Hampshire  . 
Connecticut....  . 
Illinois 

Miiasaehusittta  .-- 

Ohio..: 

Pennsvl  vania 

ViiBiol" 

Marvlauil .. 

New  York 

Diatrict  of  Col  am 

Total 


Westlndiea(tlByti)  .. 
New  Brunswick  ., 
Cuba 

Coast  oi  AfrioB... 

BaeaoB  Ajtcs 

CofftnRioa 

B«va 


<;iiy 

British  Columbia 

East  Indies  (British)  .. 

B^lBi"'" 

Went  lu(lieit(BritiHh).. 

Hungary 

Walea 

Portneal 

Mexico 

Malta 

Hulland'.".  ".".".  ".'.".V.V,",' 

Anstria 

Nova  Seotia 

Kusaia 

Poland 

Norway 

Swe^len .. 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Scotland 

Canada 

Franco    

England 

Uerinuihy 

Ireland 

Total 


Native-born 2,  l(^ 

Foreign. born 1.  A\0 

Unknown 191 
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Table  showing  the  form  of  disease  under  which  the  4,302  cases  treated  since 
the  institution  was  opened  labored  at  the  titne  of  admission. 

MANIA. 

Acute,  simple 1,395 

"     dipeoic 241 

"     periodic 98 

"     febrile 39 

"     epileptic IV7 

"      suicidal 27 

^'     paerperal , 27 

•*     homicidul 21 

"     paralytic .* 14 

'*     hysterical 12 

**     cataleptic 5 

"     erotic 3 

"     typhomania,  (Bell's  disease) 2 

*'     suicidal  and  homicidal 2 

"     kleptoic 1 


Chronic,  simple 466 

"  dipsoic 59 

"  periodic 47 

"  epileptic 51 

"  paralytic 14 

"  homicidal 12 

**  puerperal 9 

**  hysterical 3 

**  snicidal 5 

**  cataleptic 2 

*'  homicidal  and  epileptic 2 

"  kleptic 2 

**  dipsooic  and  epileptic 1 

**  homicidal  and  hysterical 1 

"               "           "    snicidal I 


MONOMANIA. 

Acnte,  simple 6 

Chronic,    "     14 


MELANCHOLIA. 


1,924 


DRMKNTIA. 

Acnte,  simple 289 

"      paralytic 18 

"      epileptic 14 

"      suicidal 7 

**      general  paralysis 5 

"      periodic 3 

"      senile 3 


675 


20 


Acute,  simple 232 

"     suicidal 47 

"      nostalgic 25 

"     homicidal 2 

"     periodic 2 

"      epileptic 1 

"     paralytic  and  suicidal 1 

310 

Chronic,  simple t ' 00 

"       suicidal 10 

"       hysterical 1 

"       periodic 1 


102 


339 
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Cbrnuic,  Bimplo -■••  6*7 

H]iilept,ia 106 

"        pftrBlytlo Bl 

"        Heuile ■■■ ■■ — % 

''        KOI""'*' P^bIjbIs 9S 

"        diusoio 19 

auiuidal « 

"       periodic 3 

"       iiitralTiIc  and  epileptic 3 

'"  "  '■    paralytic I 

-  m 

IMBBCIUTir. 

Chroiiio.siiiiplo ■ 8.1 

"        Buileptio !l 

K 

Opiiira-eaturs M 

Notinaane a 

lu 

Wbole  number  of  case*  treated 4,3U2 

Nnnibet  or  rcudiuiBsions Xi 

"        "     perBona  treated 4,207 

Of  tbe  cases  atlmitted  duting  the  yexr  ending  Jane  30,  1877,  there 
were  of — 


Ciiroiiio - *' 

~  114 

Aoiite 26 

ChroDio 1^ 

Acute 7 

Chronic 36 

i3 

Cbmaic i 

NotiuBaoe 1 

Acute,  100;  clironic,  07;  not  iusane,  1  ;  total VJi 

Ae  far  as  could  be  ascertatoed,  tbe  late  vohintcers  of  tbe  Army  and 
iTavy  under  treatment  duriog  tlie  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  entered 
tbe  service  from  tbe  followlDg  States: 


Meiici 


Delni 

LouiBisua 

Mintiivota 

West  Virgiuia  . 

Citlifornla 

Kentucky  

New  HampsLin 
Uuknowa 

New  Jersey 


MisHCuri 

Connecticut  ,.,. 

Maryland 

Maasacbusetts  .. 

Wisconsia 

Micbiaan 

Illinois 
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Tabular  statement  of  the  time  of  life  at  which  the  4,207  persons  treated  since 

the  opening  of  the  institution  became  insane. 

TJDder  10  years 61 

Between  10  and  15  years 44 

"       15"    20     *♦ 270 

a       20"    25      "      827 

a       25    «    30     "      920 

"       30    "    35      "      751 

"       35    "    40     " 456 

"       40    "    45     "      294 

"       45    "    50      "      195 

"       50    "    60      "      182 

"       60    "    70     "      95 

"       70    "    80      "      34 

"       80   "    90      "      3 

Unknown 74 

Not  insane 1 

Total , 4,207 

INDEPENDENT  OR  PAY  PATIENTS. 

Males.    Females.  Total  • 

There  were  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  year 17               12  29 

Received  during  the  year 15              11  26 

Whole  nomber  under  treatment 32              23  55 

Discharged  daring  the  year 17                8  25 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 15              15  30 

PUBLIC  AND  PAY  PATIENTS  REMAINING  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Males.    Females.  Total. 

Pnblio  patients,  from  the  Army 399                 3  402 

"           "         "        •*    Navy 39               ..  39 

"           "         "        "    civil  life 130             164  294 

Total 568             167  735 

Pay  patients 15               15  30 

Grand  total 583             182  705 
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(string,)  10  bushels,  at  8'2 Ma) 

_   ef,  (freBli,)  3,850  pounds,  at  11  cenlii *it10 

Beet  greens,  34  liairek,  at  S3 ^S 
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The  followJDg  are  tlie  (luaiititk-s  and  market  values  of  the  agricuUaral 
products  of  the  ,vear  ending  June  30,  1877,  whieh  were  brought  to  the 
store-rooms  and  credited  to  the  farm  nnd  f;ardcn.  Large  quantities  of 
fruits  were  consumed  iu  the  grounds  l>y  tho  patienta  nnd  emplojtis,  of 
which  uo  accouut  wastakeu  : 

AppleB,  79bualiel»,  atgl.as '. 193  tS 

AHprLrik)[DH,  2,154  buDobos,  at  10  caala . .. ItS  41 

Hcana,  (Lima,)  164  bosbelB,  b"  *"'  *"  " 

"        (string,)  10  bushels,  i 
Beef,  (fresh,)  3,850  poiinilB,  a 
Beet  greens,  34  barrels,  at  S:e.. 
Beets,  S95  bUHhels,  at  Tli  cents.. 

Blaekberiles,  146  qaarta,  at  12  oentB IT  3S 

Cabbage,  43,708  beoils,  at  eoenls 3,4^6  B4 

(purple,)  13,-24S  heads,  ntacetita 979  H 

Caiitalouiis.5^,  atSceats 3S  SI 

Carrotfl,  169  buncbes,  at  3  coats ;  8  busbnifl.  At  tl 13  07 

Celery,  ess  beailB,  at  6  cants e6  10 

Cherries,  3W  biiBhelB,  at  $3.20 131  fM 

Chlckenii,  11  (ioMD,  at  Sfi fie  QA 

Cora,  (green.)  l,23!)(l(iseti  eon,  at  Ij  contB 148  SS 

Cncninbers,  243,  atSoentfi 4  SS 

Currants,  I1&7  quart*,  at  IS  cents 78  H 

Ducks,  4  doxen,  atttt U  OS 

KggB,  430  daxen.  at  :^  cents 107  n 

Kgg-planM,  7«,  at  10  ooiit« TAB 

Figs,  1,165  nnorts,  at  as  Mnts £81  K 

Geese,  56,  at  75  cents 4S  00 

Qoosebertles,  22  quarts,  kt  1&  cents 3  30 

Grapes,  3,713  pounds,  at  10  oenU '.. 371  iB 

Kale,  300  baimls,  M  81.&0 4W  00 

Lamlt,  90  pounds,  at  IS  oeats ,  13  SO 

Lettnce,  1,544  hcnils,at3  cenU 46  3* 

Milk,  ie,(il4e3llon8,  at  40  cents 7,  445  6u 

Heat'B-fimt  oil,  lOgallonH.atja 30  00 

Okra,  III  qnarls,  at^S r>55  00 

Onions,  25!!  bunches,  ataonnta;  133  bushels,  at|2.»J 310  z; 

Parsley,  333  bunches',  at  5  cents IC  65 

Parsnips,  132  bushels,  at  $1 1^  00 

Pigeons,  243,  at  25  cents 60  75 

Pease,  65  barrels,  at  94 260  00 

Peppers,  121  quarts,  at  25  cents 30  aS 

Pears,  6  peeks,  at  75  cents ' .  4  50 

Pork,  9,510  pounds,  at  10  cents '. 951  00 

I'utatoes,  (lriBh,}6Ui  bushels,  at  (1 616  00 

"        (sweet,)  9  bushels,  at?l 9  00 

Pumpkins,  7,444,  at  Scents 372  20 

Peaches,  13  bushels,  at  {1 13  00 

Quinces,  45  bushels,  at  (:( 135  00 

Radishes,  1,040  bunches,  at  Scents S2  00 

Kadish  greens,  12  bushels,  at  SO  cents 6  00 

Raspberries,  50  quarts,  at  25  cents Vi  50 

Rhubarb,  540  buucbea,  at  12  cents 64  HI 

Savory,  (summer,}  Gl  bunches,  al  5  cents 3  05 

Sage,  26  bunches,  at  5  cents 1  30 

Isify,  7,444,  at  1  cent 74  44 

er,)6H3,  at  14  cents .' 10  21 

Strawberries,  467  qnarls,  at  IS  cents 70  05 

Tnmatoes,  247  bushels,  at  $1.50 370  50 

Thyme,  TO  bunches,  at  5  cents 3  50 

Turkeys,  2!),  at  SI.50 43  50 

Turnips,  2,460  bushels,  atfl..'- 2,460  00 

Veal,  l.(NX)  pounds,  at  15  cento 150  OO 

Watermelons,  3,276,  at  10  cents 3/7  60 

Keeping  fi  horses  for  hospital  use 1,  KiO  OO 

Tulal 23,993  98 


SaFsify, : 
Squash,  < 
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The  following  are  the  quantities  and  values  in  this  market  of  the  for- 
fll^e  crops,  which  were  consumed  by  the  cows  and  working  animals.  Tbe 
milk-product  and  the  keep  of  horses  for  strictly  hosjiital  purposes  are 
embraced  in  the  preceding  statement : 

Orass,  (pasturage.) $750  00 

Hay,  (gra88,)^  tons,  at  $16.50 1,369  50 

"      (rye,)  1 19  tons,  at  $15 1,785  00 

Oats  in  straw,  24  tons,  at  $16.50 :J96  00 

Fodder-corn,  (dry,)  16  tons,  at  $10 160  00 

Broadcast  corn,  7  acres,  at  $30 210  00 

Mangel-wnrzel,  358  bashels  of  56  pounds  each,  at  50  cents 179  00 

Com,  (shelled,)  290  bushels,  at  75  cents 217  50 

Rutabagas,  932  bushels,  at  50  cents 466  00 

Total 5,533  00 

A  full  inventory  of  the  live-stock,  farm  and  garden  implements,  fur- 
niture of  every  description,  both  in  the  hospital  and  out-buildings,  and 
other  personal  property  of  the  institution,  having  recently  been  fur- 
nished the  Department,  on  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  its  first 
superintendent,  its  repetition  is  here  thought  unnecessary. 

The  expenditures  and  receipts  on  account  of  the  current  support  of 
the  institution,  including  necessary  repairs  and  improvements,  were  as 
follows : 


• 


Expended  for  wheat-flour,  corn-meal,  and  crackers $13, 527  64 

"       butter  and  cheese 9,078  41 

**       meats,  besides  those  raised  at  the  hospital 24, 740  85 

"       poultry -• 378  08 

"        eggs 473  13 

•'       fish 2.188  20 

♦*       groceries 20,073  36 

**       ice 266  00 

*'       potatoes,  other  vegetables  and  fruit 2,689  23 

"     .  fee<l  for  stock 4.929  68 

**       agricultural  implements, .  seeds,  and  fertilizers;  also  fruit- 
trees,  vines,  and  shrubs 2,427  98 

**       live-stock ,..  343  00 

*'       lepairs  and  improvements  on  buildings,  cooking,  heating, 
and  lighting  apparatus,  water-supply,  farm  aud  garden 

lands  and  roads 8,430  71 

"      repairs  to  vehicles,  harness,  &c 81121 

*'       furniture,  glass,  crockery,  and  hardware 3, 527  7  L 

**       boots,  shoes,  and  findings 2,563  70 

"       bedding 2,314  86 

"       dry-goods 7,449  78 

**       book8  and  stationery 634  25 

**       fuel  and  lights 8,119  90 

"       money  refunded  to  private  patients 700  00 

"       return  of  elopeil  patients 50  00 

"       postage 287  86 

"       salaries  aud  wages 47,  H83  39 

**       medicines,  surgical  instruments,  aud  liquors 1, 162  36 

**       patients' amnsement 123  50 

'*       miscellaneous  supplies .' 5  00 

**       horseshoeing,  (by  town  farriers) 22  0(» 

*<       pay-patients' special  personal  expenses,  (refunded) 883  87 

"       house-rent 1 187  50 

*^       covered  into  the  United  States  Treasury 18;^ 

Total. ...i 166,274  98 

RECEIPTS. 

From  theTreasurerofthe  United  States....^ $150,000  00 

**    private  patients  for  board  and  treatment 14, 676  39 

"    sundry  receipts,  including  sale  of  pigs,  hides,  rags,  &.6 1, 598  59 

Total 166,274  98 

58  I 
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The  foregoing  tables  are  Iliouglit  tn  afford  a  Buccinct  but  comiire- 
littiaive  view  ol  the  work  of  tbe  boHpitnl  during  tbe  past  year,  and  Ae 
coat  of  it.  An  average  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy  {770)  iimani'  (W- 
sons,  eiiibraciug  nearly  every  diversity  of  mental  and  bnilily,  social  and 
official  condition,  have  been  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed,  and  receivwl  mwli- 
call  hygienic,  and  moral  Ireatment,  the  exiensive  bnihliugH  and  grooDde 
of  tbe  inHtitniion  jtrotentcd,  required  when  needed,  and  aomewbat  im- 
proved,  and  all  tbe  furniture  and  other  aptiUautiea  of  the  eainldiabmeDt 
kept  in  proper  and  efficient  order,  on  an  expeuditure  of  lees  than  foar 
and  one-ball  dollara  ($Jl.5U)  |ter  week  for  euub  person.  So  large  a  «nrlc, 
embracing  details  almost  infinite  in  number  and  vanety,  baa  oertaiidy 
been  cheaply  done.  Its  relationH  to  the  work  enable  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors lo  know,  and  make  it  becoming  in  thum  to  declare,  that  it  basbcea 
w«ll,  tiud  tberelore  creditably,  dune. 

■  KijTIMATBS   FOB    TUB   \GAR   ENDING  JUNE   30,    1870. 

1.  For  tbe  support,  clothing,  and  medical  and  moral  treatment  of  tin 
Insane  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  Marine  Uorps,  and  lier«nne  eatl«r 
Service,  and  of  all  jiersons  who  hnve  become  insane  since  their  entrance 
into  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  ivho  are  indi- 
gent, and  of  the  iudigeut  insane  of  tbe  Uistrict  of  Ouluuibia,  in  the  Gov- 
eminent  Uospitul  fur  the  iRsane,  one  hundred  nnd  siictj-six  tliooaaod 
and  seventy -five  dollurs,{iS106,b7fi-) 

The  average  number  of  free  patients  under  treatment  in  the  lioapital 
during  tbe  lust  flacal  year,  was  73u.    That  number,  with  ao  average  sTh 
33  independent  or  pay  patients,  making  an  entire  average  of  770.  WV 
as  many  as  conid  be  lodged  in  tbe  estattlishment,  by  using  most  of  tbe  i 
corridors  and  <Iay-rooms  on  the  male  i^ide  of  the  house  us  dormiinrie-i, 
besides  putting  two  ('2)  and  sometimes  three  (3)  patients  to  steep  ia 
many  rooms  intended  tor  one  inmate  only.     As  it  wdl  be  physically  im- 
])o»isible  to  [irovide  for  a  larger  number  of  patients  in  the  present  Ituild- 
iiigs,  the  average  of  the  last  year  is  made  tbe  basis  of  tbe  estimate  for 
the  next  year.    The  estimated  cost  of  the  board  and  treatment  of  tbe 
free  or  tiovernment  patients,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  tbe  farm  and 
garden  produce  above  the  current  expense  of  producing  it,  ia  $4.33}  per 
week,  and  at  that  rate  the  amount  required  to  support  an  average  of 
73.1  patients  for  one  year  is  $lG(i,U75. 

If  tbe  District  authorities  are  still  required  to  pay  one-half  of  tbe 
expense  of  supporting  the  indigent  insane  of  the  District,  admitted  after 
July  1, 187<>,  as  the  terms  ot  the  appropriation  acts  have  required  them 
to  do  during  the  last  and  the  current  years,  it  is  estimated  that  one-bait 
of  the  current  cost  of  supporting  that  class  of  patients  will  be,  in  the 
y.ar  187U-'7»,  $I0,20(>,  which  deducted  from  $ltiti,075,  leaves  $15o,&G9 
to  be  appropriated  by  Congress. 

2.  i'or  enlarging  and  improving  tbe  gas-works,  slaughter-hoasr, 
draimige,  and  laundry  of  the  hospital,  and  for  the  erection,  furnishinic, 
and  tittiiig  up  of  an  enlarged  and  im|iroved  bake-house  and  oveu, 
including  store-room  for  tionr  und  lodgings  for  bakers,  tifteeu  thousiind 
dollars,  ($15,(H)U.) 

The  present  buildings  and  apparatus  for  generating  illuuiiuatiug-gafl, 
slaughtering  and  treating  meats,  drainage  of  the  buildings  and  groumts, 
washing  and  baking,  were  designed  fur  an  institution  accommodatiue 
3.>i)  |iatients,the  maximum  unmber  the  hospital  was  originally  designed 
and  built  to  accomm'odate,  and  tbe  ofbcers  and  employes  necessary  to 
take  care  of  that  number,  and  have  since  been  only  slightly  enlarged 
and  improvetl,  while  tbe  number  of  patients,  officers,  and  employes  have 
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more  than  donbled.  The  enlargements  and  improvements  for  which 
this  estimate  is  submitted  are  therefore  necessary  to  the  convenience  and 
efficiency  of  the  hospital  service. 

3.  For  general  repairs  and  improvements,  ten  thousand  dollars, 
($10,000.) 

It  is  necessary  to  annually  expend  at  least  the  sum  of  this  estimate  in 
painting  and  general  repairs  on  account  of  ordinary  wear,  in  repairing 
and  renewing  the  furniture  and  conveniences  of  the  wards,  and  in  pro- 
viding such  new  agencies  and  appliances  for  the  better  medical  and 
moral  treatment  of  the  patients  as  experience  suggests  and  ap|)roves. 

4.  For  the  extension  of  the  accommodations  of  the  hospital,  by  the 
erection,  furnishing,  and  fitting  up  of  a  separate  building  for  the  female 
patients,  three  hundred  and  ninety  five  thousand  dollars,  ($395,000,) 
one-hHlfof  which,  or  $197,500,  is  asked  for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal 
year  1878-'79. 

The  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  has  proper  accommodations 
for  only  503  patients,  while  at  the  close  of  the  year  covered  by  this  report 
there  were  765  under  treatment,  or  202  in  excess  of  its  capacity,  and 
there  is  under  existing  laws  a  steady  demand  lor  increased  accommo- 
dations. The  excessive  overcrowding  of  the  institution  gives  rise  to 
lunch  preventable  irritability,  turbulence,  and  discomfort  of  the 
patients,  and^  greatly  increases  the  liabilitv  to  outbreaks  of  serious  vio- 
lence and  endemic  disease.  The  male  side  of  the  house  has  been  thrice 
enlarged,  and  as  far  as  practicable  apartments  intended  for  women  are 
used  for  men  ;  but  with  the  most  favorable  distribution  of  the  inmates 
that  can  be  made,  182  women  occupy  rooms  intended  for  155,  and  583 
men  those  intended  for  408,  or,  dividing  the  women  into  groups  of  six, 
and  the  men  into  groups  of  seven,  the  average  space  occupied  by  eacii 
group  is  that  required  tor  five  persons.  Such  a  brief  and  unexaggerated 
present.'ition  of  the  situation  and  needs  of  the  hospital  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  visitors  and  superintendent,  be  regarded  as  a  conclusive 
demonstration  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  either  increasing  the  cap'^icity 
of  the  hospital  or  providing  by  law  for  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  pa- 
tients to  be  provided  for.  Duty  to  the  defenders  of  the  country  sufter- 
ing  from  the  most  grievous  affliction  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  and  to  the 
XK>or  insane  of  the  seat  of  the  National  Government  suffering  from  a 
like  affliction,  to  whose  care  the  country  is  pledged  by  several  statutes 
and  the  practice  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  proper  pride  in  the 
character  of  the  only  national  institution  of  this  kind,  and  regard  for  its 
standing  and  influence,  and  justice  to  the  persons  intrusted  with  the 
arduous  responsibilities  of  its  administration,  require  that  the  improve- 
ment contemplated  by  this  estimate  should  be  undertaken  with  the 
least  practicable  delay. 

The  amount  of  this  estimate  should  not  be  considered  a  large  expendi- 
ture for  the  object.  With  the  present  buildings  used  as  a  department 
for  563  males,  and  another  for  250  females,  the  number  the  latter  is 
intended  to  contain,  making  813  altogether  that  it  is  proposed  to  pio- 
Aide  for,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  further  enlarge  the  establishment, 
exce))t  under  the  ])ressure  of  unforeseen  changes  that  cannot  be  antici- 
pated. When  the  hospital  is  thus  enlarged,  the  General  Government 
will  provide  for  only  about  one-fiftieth  as  many  insane  as  the  States  of 
the  Union  now  provide  for  in  proper  asylums  and  hospitals,  and  only 
about  one  fourth  as  many  as  several  single  States  make  provision  (or,  at 
a  much  higher  ratio  of  cost  per  patient  for  buildings  and  appurtenances. 

The  board  of  visitors  and  superintendent  have  given  much  attention 
to  the  whole  subject  of  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  hospital,  and  of 
the  mode  of  enlarging  it  best  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all 
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its  inmates,  and  liave  prepared  plana  of  a  building  for  tho  female 
{latieiits  tli»t  will  hvt  tiiatt^ful  iiiid  cbt'erfiil  in  Hi);>t)ariincu,  embrace eterj' 
feature  eBxeiiliiil  to  tlieir  general  liealtli  nod  comfort  Hiid  luoHt  advua- 
taseous  tiiedical  and  ujoriil  treatment,  and  that,  il'  akillfully  and  faith 
fidl.v  ooiistruuted,  ^rilt  be  both  durable  and  inex|i«-Ufiive.  Of  the  7(Q 
patients  uudur  treatni4>nt  at  the  end  of  the  jear,  58:1  uro  men  and  1S3 
are  vomPD,  and  )ib  tlie  tiuiiiber  of  men  in  8o  large  and  so  nnmh  in  exct«s 
of  the  Dumlier  of  women,  tlie  former  are  diKpost^d  to  monopolize  tlie  one 
of  the-  entire  gruundNsnrronndiug  tbebuildingn.  Tlils  HitUMtiun  rendeis 
it  iiefM'SHury  lo  eonlraet  the  eserciae-gronnds  of  the  woineu  In  Ibjj 
eraidli'Ht  prarticalile  entupacs,  aud  to  place  many  irritating  re.stnctiuus 
upoa  the  jieruoual  liberty  of  both  sexes,  wbiob  would  be  wboltyaune- 
cesiwry  if  eaeh  sex  oecupied  a  separate  building,  surrounded  by  itsown 
ample  grounds.  It  i«  tlierefore  proposed  tu  place  the  department  fiw 
women  on  the  farm  of  1T5  acres  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  poUlic 
road,  where  there  is  an  excellent  site  for  the  poriK)se,  and  reliuqatsli  I4t 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  men  the  nreaent  buildings,  siirroanile<l  by  185 
acres  of  land,  whose  water  trout  of  3,00U  feet  offers  faeilitiea  for  banting. 
flKliing,  and  batbing. 

Provision  for  tbe  treatment  of  the  insane  of  each  sex,  in  bnijdiug* 
and  grounds  entirely  separate  from  those  oceupi<'d  by  the  other  sex, 
have  been  made  in  the  cities  of  Pliiladelpbi»  and  New  YoVk.and  in  tbo 
State  of  Michigan,  and  the  condnctora  of  those  institntions  Ix^iir  tlii^ 
strongest  testimony  to  the  un<jaalifled  advantagea  of  such  separatiou. 

5.  Oeficiency  in  the  amount  required  for  the  support  of  the  hospital 
and  onliuary  rejiairs  in  the  current  year  1877-78,  viz:  for  snppttI^ 
tO,583;  and  for  ordinary  repairs,  95.U0U;  making  together  914.5tvt. 

The  estimaled  sum  reijuired  and  asked  for  supporting  the  free  or 
Government  patients  in  the  hospital,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
jneiitx  of  law,  dnriug  the  year  ending  Juno  30,  I87S,  was  $IUU,4:it>,  Iwt 
$5,843,  the  estimated  one-half  of  the  cost  during  that  year  of  aupiMrt- 
ing  the  iiidtgeut  insane  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  (aa  required  by  tbe 
appropriatiou  acts  of  tbe  last  and  preceding  sessious  uf  | Congress,) 
=$1.'>4,583.  The  amount  appropriated  fur  thisobject  was  tl'lo.OIK),aiKl 
tbe  difference  between  tbe  estimate  and  tbe  appropriatioii  is  99,583,  tu 
stated  above.  The  estimate  for  ordinary  repairs  and  iiuprovementa  was 
$10,<iOI>,  and  tbe  appropriation  was  $5,()l>0,  and  the  difference  is  $3,000,  w 
also  stated  above.  Those  estimates  were  designedly  made  very  close, 
and  tbe  number  of  patients  in  tbe  bouse  during  the  lirst  two  mouthst  of 
tbe  current  year,  1877-78,  is  larger  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  difftr- 
ence  between  the  sums  appro|>riated  and  tbe  estimates  is  strictly  a 
deli<;ien<'.y  in  tbe  means  required  to  provide  what  is  necessary  for  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  inmates  of  tbe  hospital,  and  to  keep  the 
property  of  the  Goverument  devoted  to  the  objects  of  this  inHtitutiou 
iu  good  order  and  repair  during  the  current  year. 

As  tbe  estimates  last  year  for  appropriations  (that  were  not  made)  fnr 
special  improvements  in  tbe  economical  department  of  the  iustitatton, 
and  for  a  large  increase  in  the  needed  accommodations,  are  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  statutory  provisions,  they  might  hare  been  placed  under 
the  bead  of  deficiencies;  but,  as  they  are  not  absolutely  required  lo 
carry  on  tbe  establishment  during  this  year,  they  are  embraced  iu  tbe 
estimates  for  tbe  next  year. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  time  will  be  found  at  tbe  approaching  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  consider  and  pass  tbe  bill  that  has  twice  been  iiitr* 
dnce<I,  and  that  has  once  passed  tbe  Seuate,  to  define  the  privileges  and 
obligations  of  the  railroad  that  was  a  tew  years  ago  built  across  tlir 
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river-front  of  the  hospital  grounds  without  proper  legal  authority.  The 
road  appears  to  be  of  but  little  use  to  the  conipaoy,  and  it  is  certainly 
DO  small  iuconvenience  to  the  hospital. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman,  D.  D.,  officiated  as  chaplain  this  year,  de- 
livering a  most  interesting  course  of  discourses  on  the  Holy  Land,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  VV.  Parker,  having  returneil  from  an  extensive  European 
tour  and  again  taken  up  his  residence  in  Washington,  resumes  the  duties 
of  a  chaplain  to  the  hospital.  The  other  four  chaplains  are  the  SHUie 
reverend  gentlemen  who  have  for  several  years  been  most  acceptably 
and  usefully  connected  with  the  institution  in  that  capacity. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year  Dr.  William  H.  Morrell  was  compelled, 
by  sickness,  to  relinquish  a  faithful  and  acceptable  connection  with  the 
hospital  of  five  years  duration.  He  has  the  best  wishes  of  the  board 
and  superintendent  that  his  health  may  be  restored  by  r<4axation  and 
change  of  air,  and  that  many  years  of  usefulness,  happiness,  and  honor 
may  be  before  him.  There  was  no  other  change  in.  the  resident  stall', 
excei)t  those  that  took  place  so  early  in  the  year  as  to  have  been  nott^l 
ill  the  last  report.  The  staff  officers  deserve  strong  commendation  for 
the  marked  faithfulness  and  efficiency  with  which  they  have  discharged 
their  respective  duties,  that  are  always  quite  responsible  and  often 
uite  difficult. 

There  have  been  in  the  course  of  the  year  but  few  cases  of  infidelity 
or  incompetency,  an<l  therefore  but  few  changes  among  the  employes  ot 
the  institution.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  people  of  good  habits  and  prin- 
ciples, and  capable  and  trustworthy  in  their  respective  spheres. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  close  this  report  without  advert- 
ing to  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Nichols  from  the  office  of  superintendent, 
which  he  has  so  long  filled  with  distinguished  credit  to  himself  and  with 
advantiige  to  the  institution.  The  first  appro]>riation  for  the  erection 
of  a  Government  hospital  for  the  insane  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  made  in  the  month  of  August,  li:^52,  and  in  less  than  two  months 
afterward  Dr.  Nichols  was  called  to  direct  the  work  of  construction.  He 
selected  the  site  which  its  buildings  now  occupy,  and  planned  and  su- 
pervised the  structure  of  the  original  edifice  in  1853,  as  also  the  succes- 
sive enlargements  of  the  establishment  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
hospital  was  first  opened  for  the  reception  of  ]mtients  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1855,  when  three  sections  of  the  west  wing  had  been  com])leted. 
At  the  date  of  his  retirement  he  has  been  in  responsible  charge  of  the 
institution  as  a  working  hospital  for  nearly  twenty-three  years,  while 
the  entire  period  of  his  connection  with  its  organization  and  manage- 
ment covers  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  tilled  with  labors  the  most 
varied,  exacting,  and  arduous.  It  is  only  just  to  say,  in  a  review  of  these 
labors,  that  Dr.^Nichols  has  met  the  requirements  of  his  difficult  post 
with  a  zeal,  intelligence,  and  integrity  which  have  always  commanded 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  board  of  visitors,  and  which  have  deserved 
and  received  the  approval  of  the  Government.  Resigning  his  place  to 
enter  on  another  field  of  labor  in  the  line  of  his  chosen  profession,  he 
carries  with  him  the  best  wishes  and  regards  of  those  who  have  been  so 
intimately  associated  with  him  in  the  management  of  the  hospital. 

Again  asking  that  the  work  and  interests  of  the  hospital  may  have 
the  continued  support  of  the  Government, 

We  are,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

JOSEPH  HENRY, 

President  of  the  Board. 
C.  H.  NICHOLS, 

Secretary  ex  officio. 


REPORT 

OP 

THE   ARCHITECT   OF   THE   CAPITOL. 


Ahchitect's  Office,  United  States  Capitol, 

WashingtoHj  D.  C,  October  1,  1877. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instruction  of  the  3d  ultimo,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  relative  to  the  Capitol,  the 
Capitol  grounds,  and  other  public  works  under  my  charge: 

CAPITOL. 

The  Supreme  Court  room  and  offices  connected  therewith,  the  walls 
of  the  Kotunda,  many  of  the  passages  and  committee-rooms,  and  most 
of  tlie  exterior  of  the  central  portion  of  the  building,  have  been 
painted.  * 

The  belt  of  the  Rotunda,  intended  to  be  enriched  with  basso  relievos^  is 
being  embellished  in  real  fresco^  rei)resenting  in  light  and  shadow 
events  in  our  history,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  beginning  with 
the  landing  of  Columbus  and  ending  with  a  period  of  our  revolutionary 
liistory. 

A  hydraulic  elevator  has  been  placed  in  the  Senate  wing.  Also,  new 
8team*boilers  are  being  placed  therein.  The  return-pipes  connected 
with  these  boilers  have  been  renewed  and  placed  in  ducts  with  iron 
coverings,  which  render  the  pipes  under  the  floor  easy  of  access  for 
repairs.  The  boilers  were  constructed  and  connecting  steam-work  done 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hayden,  engineer  of  the 
Senate  wing. 

An  additional  flue  has  been  constructed  to  furnish  fresh  air  to  the 
Senate  galleries. 

The  question  of  improving  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Chamber  engaged  so  much  attention  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress  that  a  committee  on  this  subject  was  appointed  under  a 
resolution  of  the  House. 

After  much  consultation  by  them,  it  was  ordered  that  the  whole 
subject  be  referred  to  a  commission  of  gentlemen  named  by  them  for 
examination  and  recommendation  as  to  what  changes,  in  their  judg- 
ment, should  be  made. 

This  commission,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  apparatus  and 
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vitriixis  pliins  and  rL-poits  proposing  chnages,  Qtialiy  recommotiOiiil  as 
lollows: 

WisnisOTos,  D.  C,  Fehraarf  2,  1877. 

Tb(i1i(wrdli[idlli»ttlieniea'nres  wliirblikTabeHD  taksD  to(;iveaiimcreas«>d  «Dpplja[ 
frrvll  uir  tu  the  Hall  of  tbe  Hoose  of  ReiirusoiiUtlveB,  iu  ikccanlnDce  with  iTa  ntconi* 
meutlNtiuij  in  its  |iievinDB  report,  bave  been  rollowcd  by  gi"^  nwiiltii,  und  that  Ihu  t«*t 
of  uctiial  fxiwrivinoe,  during  both  ciild  and  vArm  weatber,  baa  uhowD  that  tbe  Hall 
can  b«  ButiiifiictDrily  heated  and  v«D(ilatud  with  the  syHtiiui  uiiw  employed,  uanieli. 
tbM  ot  upward  ciirreats,  and  tlial  tbin  can  be  done  wilhout  uauniug  disuomfort  to  the 
uounpaDtH. 

1'be  Tecum mendatlODa  ot  the  board  heretornre  proiieDt«d  were  iotendet]  to  mef>t  tbv 
xrcnt  ivaDt  pxiHtiii);,  naniely,  tbat  uf  an  iucreased  ini|iply  of  air  without  tbe  pnvlnc- 
ibin  of  Dur  IpHKanl  drau^hlp,  and  also  lo  remove  ox  niili^inte  certain  suurces  of  im- 
piitily  wbich  were  fbnod  to  uiiat  iu  the  basemeut  of  the  buildiof;. 

ThfBt>reciimmeDd:itiona  bavebHiin  ouly  in  parti!arriedoiit,owinif  totho  nantot  fond*, 
for,  nLtboDeh  tbc  anm  eHtiiiiated  for  by  the  board,  nauiely,  (8,0<H),  was  duly  apprnpli- 
atrd  fmni  the  a«Dtiu)(ent  fond  of  the  lIoDaa  at  the  cIiimi  of  the  last  Httssion.  yet  it  ap- 
pi-nii  that  Ibis  appropriation  was  only  partially  avaltable,  aiiice  the  contiagCDt  fanil 
wuH  exhniistrd. 

For  This  reason  it  has  been  found  Impossible  by  the  arobitect  to  proviile  Ibe  tuoam 
foe  tbnt  iliclviae^l  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  golloriee  which  the  board  oonaider  aa  db- 

Tlie  board  ban  collected  infonuatinn  aa  to  tba  practical  reau  I  Is  obtained  in  larnc  balls 
of  HSHDtliblj  in  this  oounlry  and  In  Eiiropo  by  tlie  sysu-ms  of  healiiift  and  vontllatloD 
adopii-it,  and  fWini  tbtse,  as  well  as  from  the  olwcrratioiis  and  eijicrleiicB  of  iM  mtm- 
WrR,  it  linn  arrlvrd  at  uettain  concluaions  am  to  what  obniild  be  dune  looking  ta  the 
prmianvnt  arriuiituniiiut  for  hentlng  and  reotilatiDf;  tbu  south  njngof  tfao  Capital, 
wliicli  may  ba  statol  as  f»ll(iWB : 

I.  Thnt  it  is  n<it  duxirnlile  to  chnnipi  tbo  present  or  np«an)  sytlem  of  vrnHlatiou 
of  tbu  Hall  of  tbu  TIoiiitDuf  Itepri»eiitutlveslnr  uny  Rystcni  uf  lO-uiiUi-ddDnnWBrdTtii- 
tllntioDt  and  it  la  not  possible  to  apply  any  Bu-ealled  natural  system  uf  ventllHtiou,  br 
nieatts  uf  windows  and  opemngH  iu  theceilingaud  walla  ouly.  la  u  luign  assembly  ball 

'i.  That  wbile  the  quantity  of  fresh  air  which  can  now  b«  supplied  to  members  on 
tbf  fl'ior  witbimt  chubiuk  iiupleasBurdruDgLt  is  probably  aufflcieut  under  ordinary  cir- 
clinis<nn<'eii,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  lie  means  to  increase  it  when  nerded. 

•t.  That  the  Hnpply  »f  air  to  tbo  Ka"<'ries  should  be  iHr^ely  iucreased,  and  that  there 
Kbiinbl  be  menus  provided  for  furiiishiug  cooler  air  to  the  galleries  tban  is  supplied  to 
tbc  lloor  of  the  Hall. 

■I.  That  th<>  system  of  brick  fines  beneath  tlfe  flwr  of  the  House  should  be  removed, 
aiitl  galvanized  Iron  Hues  substituted  so  far  ns  necessiiry. 

Ti.  That  a  duct  should  be  constructed  to  bring  the  fresh  airrpijuired  for  the  nseof  the 
HouHHto  Ibe  iiijeuling-fans  from  a  point  on  the  lower  lerruce  auil  tUrougb  an  urnamuDtal 
sbafi  about  thirty  feet  high. 

I>.  That  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  regulate  the  amount  of  moisture  iu  Ihe  air 
supplied,  and  to  cool  the  air  In  warm  weather. 

7.  That  for  this  purpose,  as  well  aa  for  other  reasons,  thecourw  of  tbe  pmeent  freth- 
air  iluet  should  be  chauge<l.  and  the  beating  ciiila  removed  from  tbeir  inaccessible  and 
ineimvenleut  )Hisition,  and  Ibat  Ibe  point  fur  odmisaion  of  fresh  air  bcueatb  the  Soor 
ftbnll  l>H  cenlial,  insteud  of  in  one  corner,  aa  at  present.  , 

It.  That  additional  means  of  veutilatiou  sbonid  be  supplied  for  the  npper  lobbies. 

9.  Tbnt  an  attempt  sbonid  be  maile  to  so  arrange  a  syHtem  of  outlets  for  foul  ait  iu 
tbii  riHif  llmC  the  wind  can  only  proiluce  ati  increased  Uiiiv  of  air  outwardly. 

If  Ibiacun  lie  done  successfully,  tbo  exhaust- fans  now  iu  nae  will  bu.uuie  available 
for  vintilatiou  of  the  basement  and  lobbies. 

10.  Tbnt  nieaiiH  of  commnuicatlou  by  a  system  of  electric  signals  be  provided  be- 
tween llie  floor  of  Ibe  House  and  the  eiiKii><:-room. 

II.  That  Ibe  whole  mailer  of  heating  and  venlilnlion  of  Ihe  south  wing  of  tbe 
Oipilol  Hliouhl  bo  plucrd  under  the  couriulof  one  per^ou,  wbo  is  to  be  held  rFB|>oiig:ble 
tiir  tbeir  proper  working.  Under  Ibe  present  Hysteni,  or  rather  want  of  system,  the 
bi>anl  do  uol  believe  that  any  apjinratus  can  be  mails  lo  work  sallsfacturlh'. 

If  it  is  desired  that  the  board  slmll  continue  to  interest  Itself  in  the  heating  and 
venlilailnj;  of  Ibe  House,  and  in  the  devising  of  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  t  its  rrc- 
omniendutions.  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  person  wbo  is  lo  have  charge  of  the 
apparatuit  when  complet-d  should  he  in  some  way  aHsociuled  with  the  board,  not 
only  to  carry  out  the  experiments  and  observations  which  it  may  deem  nocMouiry,  bill 
to  become  fa  mi  liar  witb  what  is  to  be  done,  and  with  (be  apparatus  and  machinery 
decided  tn  be  best  adapted  fordoing  it. 

VI.  I'laus  have  been  prepared  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  the  alterstiou 
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recomoiended,  and  these  are  borewith  submitted.    Tbe  total  cost  of  making  these 
changes,  and  of  putting  the  boating  apparatus  in  good  order,  including  the  purchase 
of  20,000  ieeX  of  new  steam-pipes,  is  estimated  at  $33,000. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  ^ 

JOSEPH  HENRY, 
Sea'ttary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  President  of  the  Board, 

THOS.  L.  CASEY, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Carps  of  Engineers,  Ateinher  of  the  Board. 

EDWARD  CLARK, 
Architect  United  States  Capitol,  Member  of  the  Board. 

F.  SCHUMANN, 
Civil  Engineer,  Member  of  the  Board. 
JOHN  S.  BILLINGS, 
Surgeon  United  States  Armg^  Secretary  of  the  Board.^^ 

As  provided  by  law,  tbe  changes  and  improvements  recommended 
above  have  been  made,  which  are  tbas  described  by  Mr.  Robert  Briggs, 
engineer,  who  bas  ably  assisted  in  this  work : 

Daring  the  recess  of  Congress,  the  following  changes  have  been  iBffect^d  in  tbe 
arrangements  of  the  apparatus  for  ventilating  and  heating  tbe  south  wing  of  the 
United  States  Capitol. 

The  necessity  of  pure  and  fresh  air  supply  for  the  purpose  of  venttUtion  being 
fully  admitted,  there  has  been  a  change  made  in  the  place  from  which  the  air  was 
taken  previously,  by  the  construction  of  a  subterranean  duct  or  passage,  leading  from 
a  point  200  feet  direct  from  the  building,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  streets, 
below  the  terrace,  west  of  the  Capitol,  to  the  fan,  which  ii^ects  the  air  for  the  Hall  of 
Kepresen  tat  i  ves. 

It  is  believed  that  in  this  location  the  air  will  not  have  been  vitiated  or  impaired 
iu  purity  iu  auy  degree,  either  fr  >ni  tbe  Cupitol  itself,  or  from  the  city  beyond  the 
grounds;  and  when  the  tower,  of  30  f&et  height,  proposed  by  tbe  commission  of  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States,  to  whom  this  question  oif  ventilation  was  referred,  shall  have 
been  finished,  it  is  deemed  certain  that  the  purest  air  attainable  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington will  have  been  used  for  the  ventilation  of  the  Hull. 

The  immediate  and  especial  advantage  of  this  alteration  will  be  the  avoidance  of 
odors  from  the  machinery  or  boilers,  whinh  are  located  in  close  proximity  to  that  part 
of  the  building  where  the  supply-month  of  the  fans  was  in  the  hrst  instance. 

Tbe  large  fan  (16  feet  in  diameter)  and  it-s  engine,  (of  about  60-horse  power,)  as 
originally  constructed,  have  been  put  in  as  good  condition  as  when  new,  twenty  years 
ago,  and  again  possess  the  capability  of  supplying  50,000  cubic  feet  of  air  each  minute 
during  the  cool  season,  and  100,000 cubic  feet  iu  the  same  length  of  time  in  hot  weather 
when  the  necessity  for  the  larger  volume  exists,  to  give  relative  comforl. 

An  entire  change  has  been  made  in  the  ducts  leading  from  this  fan.  A  great  delivery- 
main  now  passes  from  it  in  the  cellar,  to  near  the  center  of  the  building,  where  one 
of  the  large  central  rooms  has  been  taken  for  a  beating-chamber,  and  provided  with 
coils  of  pipes,  to  be  heated  by  steam ;  after  passing  this  chamber,  the  warmed  air 
enters  a  second  large  chamber,  where  it  can  be  deprived  of  dust,  supplied  with  desired 
moisture,  and  otherwise  treated,  to  render  it  more  pore  and  healthful. 

From  this  chamber  the  current  of  air  separates  into  two  ducts,  which  lead  upward 
through  the  basement  story  of  the  building  to  the  two  parts  of  the  Hall  situated  on 
either  side  of  the  central  passage.  £ach  of  these  ducts  terminates,  that  is,  ceases  to 
be  a  main,  in  an  inclosed  chamber  or  end  beneath  the  tloor  of  the  Hall ;  which  chamber 
has  openings  in  several  directions. 

These  openings  are  mouths  of  branches  of  distribution,  and  serve  to  place  under 
control  the  supply  of  air  to  any  part  of  the  Hall. 

Some  of  them  lead  immediately  to  t^e  space  under  the  circles  of  the  desk^,  which  is 
now  entirely  open,  the  brick  ducts  and  passages,  which  bad  become  disused  in  the  pre- 
vious changes  of  desk  arrangement,  having  been  cleared  away  and  removed.  Within 
this  circle  the  distribution  of  air  can  now  be  made  general  and  equal  all  over  the  lloor. 
Other  openings  from  the  chamber  lead  to  tbe  space  without  or  beyond  the  circie  of 
desks;  while  >et  others  lead  to  the  galleries  exclusively,  by  large  air-passages  pass- 
ng  upward  in  tbe  walls  of  the  coat-iooms^  so  that  a  great  independent  supply  of  air 
is  provided  for  the  galleries. 

This  gallery  supply  is  in  addition  to  former  provisions,  and  will  unquestionably  re- 
lieve the  ventilation  of  the  hall,  by  substitution  of  fresh  for  vitiated  air  in  the  gallerifs 
themsflves,  by  preventing  a  diffusion  of  vitiated  air  into  tlie  body  of  the  hall,  and 
especially  in  tending  to  preclude  currents  of  air  by  making  the  supply  general  through- 
out the  room. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  provision  for  supply  of  air  to  the  Hall,  in 
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the  wny  of  nirdncta of  piwungeH,  it  will  be  st)it:i>(l  here  tb«t  the  main  air-Biipplf  thfet, 
leo^tiiig  to  tile  fun,  hiH  a  orotH  sei'tiou  tif  nreit  of  120  H|uar«  Tet-t. 

The  mniii  doliVBry-diiol,  trim  tlin  fan  to  thp  htiitiua  chambtr,  lias  HO  aquiire  l^rtof 
kren.  TIih  two  niulns  tu  the  fl  wrof  the  Uull  baveeiwh  4U  Miiiitre  feel  uf  area.  Oftb* 
dlstrlbiithig  btancbi^  nndar  tho  floor  cif  tbn  Hall,  tlioiw  wblirli  lend  Ut  th«  aonth  al- 
Wy  (r.wo  in  nnrolinr)  will  liave  eiich  14  sqnnwfpet;  tlmse  loiulniK  to  the  north  K»ltiJT 
<alBo  twn  In  ntimb<ir)  each  T  aquam  feci.  'I'be  sixea  of  tbw*  dlBtributinita  will  be  aacb 
H8  t(i  renrtim  the  full  siijiply  fnmi  the  drlivflry-lirniiohes.  Tbeiie  diatribnliDK-branchM 
niider  tlin  Uoor  of  tha  circle  of  deaka,  aud  midnr  Uiat  ut  Ibe  galleries,  Iiavo  beoii  uiaile 
of  ahenc  iron,  aiid  ou  arruueed  tbut  diatributiuuR  fruin  nil  brancbta  are  ooatiolled  b; 
iTKiilalora  to  iutiuru  prutier  lucnt  action. 

For  the  raoapH  of  fuiil  air  from  tbe  Hull  tbo  fnrmer  provisiaii  of  diiitrihntnl  opeiiiniii 
in  tlio  ntiliug  has  been  tbonRbt,  ample  and  wuH  nrrune«d  to  remove  the  onrreiit  iini- 
fonnly  over  the  wbole  Hnrfaoe.  Bat  the  inadequate  diuietieiuiia  of  tbe  outlet  for  di«- 
cUnr^o  uIhivc  tbo  roof  has  beeu  corrected  by  tbe  oupBtruGtion  of  a  lonvered  VHOtilalot. 
BrtaiiKcd  to  b«  cIciaMl  at  either  aide,  in  uppoaitioa  In  tbe  wiiida.  Tbia  veOiilftUir  hi* 
more  iliati  IM  aqnare  feet  of  nnoliHtrncted  area  on  either  Bids  (or  tbe  ellint  of  air. 

With  these  provigiona  for  Nnpp1yiuf[  and  RottiiiK  fid  of  lar^i^  voluinew  of  air,  thu 
iLlBuiiB  of  coutrullinit  itti  tenipeniture,  at  all  times  and  at  any  moment,  baa  bcsen  matori- 
ally  amended,  especially  wben  the  o-mdition  of  the  K^cat  coil  and  its  cbamlier,  aa  (hef 
forujerty  were  arranged,  ia  ooDBJdered. 

In  tbe  new  arrangement  of  coil-ohamber  tbe  maleriala  of  the  old  coil,  moat  of  which 
were  nu  impaired  by  time  or  Berviee,  were  I'eoouBlrucIiid  to  form  fonr  aoctioiia  or  maum 
of  pipex,  oontaininic  in  all  45.000  feet,  or  nearly  nine  milea  of  |ii|ie«  of  one  inch  diatO' 
eler.  (nominal.)  There  eectiouB  ooonpy  the  lower  part  of  tbe  chain  bee,  and  are  iuclowil 
by  a  dhi'Ct-iron  coTerinK  eeparalioj;  tfaem  from  the  ujiper  part.  In  front  of  these  wc- 
lions  (iu  the  direction  in  which  the  air  euteni)  and  of  the  apace  above  thnu  is  plaMd 
u  panitiiiu  of  iron  lonver  blinds,  bo  that  by  o|i«nin(;  the  lower  blinds  tbe  cold  air  oonit* 
upon  and  presses  amontt  tbe  pi[>eB.  and  is  warmed,  or  by  openinj;  tlie  npper  bliniia 
the  air  enters  above,  and  paBses  over  tbe  coiL    Tbftiecunlrivauees  enable  tlie  air  to  In 


x; 


_-n  ptoperly  mauipnlaled  in  cool  weather,  warmer  or  conler  siriaatthecomiuaud 
of  the  operator,  aa  ocoaaion  may  ceiiDire,  withoat  waiting  for  heal  to  be  tmpan«d  lo 
ot  removed  from  tbe  beating  ooil;   while  the  pipes  are  nut  apao  to  the  difflonlt; 

iiBuullv  .iltendinii  BifBni-be.itinit,  of  the  likelihooil  to  frecio  the  lower  Inlies  in  llic  »(- 
„  ...  .itbeh.-i.tof  ihBair-siij.plv. 
r  tbe  hot  and  ould  eurreiiU  in  proper  proportion  will  have  paaaed  tbrongh  ot 
auove  tbe  coil,  they  are  commit] );l«d  iu  tlie  chuiulier  behind  tbe  mil  iu  part,  wid  in  the 
uieDaratory  chamber  afterward,  until  one  current  of  unifunn  temjierBture  in  provided 
for  supply  to  the  diBtiibuting  ducts  and  bnincheA. 

The  appliances  for  treatment  of  air,  regnlatinj;  ite  moisture,  and  for  cooling  it  In 
summer,  have  been  essayed,  but  witb  Ihckuowltdi;e  of  repeated  elfurt  in  theee  direct  ion*. 
accompanied  with  repeated  failure  of  any  esHential  or  important  reitiilt,  it  can  ouly  Iw 
claimed  that  the  Buccess  of  these  appliances  is  problem alical.  The  room,  however, 
bns  Ireen  provideil  f.>r  prosecuting  tbe  tiials  without  interfering  wilh-tb«  working  of 
tbe  ap|HuatuB  at  any  time.  Both  steam-jets  a ud  waler-jetu  have  been  furnished  to 
supply  any  amouut  of  moisture  desired. 

There  being  no  loss  of  heat  by  the  wnila  or  door  of  tbe  Hall  of  Repreaentativee  at 
any  time  or  in  any  season,  and  tbe  loss  of  heat  at  tbe  ceiliuu  beini;  overcome  by  the 
Kreat  and  couHtaully  oacendiug  current  of  viriu'ed  air  from'the  Hall.  (Buppuamg  the 
udi>i|uate  ventilation,  equal  to  SO.UOO  feet  per  minute,  which  empties  the  Hull  each  10 
iiiinnlcH,  Here  proviiled,)  it  follows  that  no  bot  air  is  ever  needed  for  its  veutilatioD. 

That  ia,  that  70^  temperature  of  air  is  too  warm  to  iotniduoe  when  the  Hall  is 
crowded,  in  the  cold  weather,  and  Uo^  to  (M'^  are  nteded  to  keep  tbe  room  down  to  T<^^, 
if  thia  be  the  accepted  t^emperatuie  of  comfort. 

Conseiiueiitly,  the  dilBcalty  to  be  unconntered  in,  how  to  introilnce  the  large  volatne 
of  compurativi'ly  ctiol  air,  needed  to  procure  fresbncHu  to  the  sensee,  without  having 
curreutB  blowing  upon  the  perBoua  occupying  the  desliH  or  bencheB. 

To  solve  ihJH  diSicult  problem  every  aflvantage  ba«  been  taken  in  tbe  changea  made 
this  year  to  make  available  any  portion  of  tlie  roinu  not  ocfinpiert  by  BJttingB. 

Within  the  circle  of  tlie  deiike  tbe  risers  of  the  platlirni  have  beeu  left  perforated  m 
liefore,  but  nieAoa  hove  been  taken  to  control  tbe  amount  of  air  entering  at  them,  bo 
that  no  defined  currents  along  the  floor  shall  be  propajiiited.  The  aides  or  risers  of  the 
nisle-Bteps  have  also  been  provided  with  numerouH  uuiforatiouB,  eo  dia^HNted  that  cur- 
rents from  them  shall  meet  and  be  dilliiBed  by  opposite  currents. 

About  the  Speaker's  dexk  numerous  openings  biive  beeu  made,  with  every  precau- 
tion for  diffusing  the  emerging  cnrrunte:  and  it  is  in  contemplation  Ut  put  regiat«rBor 
sniall  platforms  Dear  many  of  the  deeks,  which  shall  be  |>erl'uiated,  to  allow  aaea|w 

Beyond  tbe  circle  of  desks  tbe  large  registers  arc  retained  in  the  corners  aa  the  beat 
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way  of  preserving  eqnality  of  distribation  in  these  localities,  bat  the  great  reliance  is 
on  the  nnmerous  small  registers  iu  the  walls,  which  will  now  be  adequately  supplied 
with  air. 

In  the  coat-rooms  the  small  registers  also  will  no^  suffice  in  amount,  while  in  the 
galleries  the  air-sopply  is  now  provided  to  be  equal,  if  necessary,  to  that  elsewhere  in 
the  hall. 

It  may  not  be  that  a  perf«»ct  success  in  ventilation  will  be  attained  at  the  Hrst  trial 
of  the  new  arrangements,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  control  of  the  means  is  now  so 
completely  in  the  hands  of  those  who  direct  the  system  that  any  change  can  readily 
be  effected  at  will. 

As  the  heatiiif):  and  ventilating  apparatus  is  now  arranged,  it  is  capa 
ble  of  supplying  all  the  fresh  air  that  may  be  required,  and  is  so  ad- 
justed as  to  furnish  warmer  or  cooler  air,  as  causes  for  such  changes  iu 
the  temperature  in  the  chamber  may  occur. 

With  attentive  and  intelligent  management,  I  feel  confii<lent  that  this 
new  arrangement  can  be  made  to  give  all  the  satisfaction  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  admit ;  that  is,  the  air  will  be  furnished  in  adequate  quanti- 
ties ;  will  be  chemically  the  same  as  that  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and 
will  be  delivered  at  any  fixed  temperature  that  may  be  n;quired. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  I  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Lannan,  engineer 
of  the  heating  department  of  the  House,  for  his  cordial  and  intelligent 
CO  operation  iu  the  changes. 

CAPITOL  GROUNDS, 

For  full  information  relating  to  the  work  done  on  these  grounds,  and 
showing  their  present  condition,  I  insert  a  portion  of  the  report  made 
to  me  by  Mr.  Cobb,  engineer  : 

In  making  the  third  annual  report  of  the  improvement  of  the  Capitol  gronnds,  ac- 
cording to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Fred.  Law  Olmsted,  landncape  architect,  and  carried  on 
under  yonr  direction,  I  have  the  honor  to  sta'e  that  the  work  has  proceeded  satisfac- 
torily, and  as  rapidly  as  the  amount  appropriated  would  allow. 

In  conseqaeuce  of  the  appropriation  being  small,  ($125,000,)  the  men  have  been  kept 
on  half  time  daring  eight  months  of  the  year. 

The  nnmber  of  names  on  the  pay-roll  is  126.  From  June  30,  1876,  to  June  30,  1877, 
there  were  23,328^  days'  labor  performed  by  the  men,  and  2,771f  days'  work  of  horses, 
at  a  cost  of  $54,064.85. 

This  inclndes,  however,  |7,473.04  expended  on  the  rolls  for  ventilation  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  $1,585.45  paid  by  vouchers  for  special  work. 

All  material  has  been  purchased  at  the  lowest  niarket-price,  and  fully  up  to  the  stand- 
ard called  for  in  the  various  contracts  and  specifications. 

Ttie  intense  heat  duriug  the  summer  of  1876,  parch*)d  part  of  the  grass  sown  during 
the  spring,  and  some  of  the  plantings  were  resoeded  in  the  fall.  Most  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  burvived,  the  total  loss  being  two  large  and  twenty-two  small  trees.  The 
lawns  are  kept  closely  cropped,  and  the  sod  is  exceptionally  firm  and  compact. 

On  account  of  the  total  lack  of  police,  the  deprtx'ations  among  the  small  shrubbery 
have  been  numerous — one  hundred  and  fifty  shrubs  being  taken  from  various  parts  of 
the  grounds,  and  one  hundred  plants  removed  from  the  fountains  in  the  east  park 
alone.  Five  of  the  trees  mentioned  above  as  dying  were  destroyed  by  boys.  A  large 
number  of  cattle  have  been  caught  trespassing,  but,  as  most  of  the  depredations  were 
committed  after  working-hours,  the  greater  part  could  not  be  prevented. 

Duriug  the  year  thirty-three  large  and  fifty  small  trees  have  been  moved  by  the 
trucks. 

One  hundred  oriental  plane  trees  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  choice  plants 
were  imported.    Altogether  7,837  plants  and  trees  have  been  set  out. 

Since  the  last  report,  the  drives,  then  under  contract,  leading  from  First  street  west 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  both  north  and  south,  and  the  approaches  from  Delaware  avenue 
north,  and  New  Jersey  avenue  south,  have  been  laid  with  bituminous  concrete  pave- 
ments. 

This  work,  as  a  whole,  is  satisfactory,  but  in  parts  exhibits  a  tendency  to  soften  un- 
der the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  in  some  instances  has  required  extensive  repairs,  which 
the  contractors  have  promptly  made,  th-^  terms  of  their  contract  requiring  them  to 
keep  the  pavement  in  good  order  for  three  years. 

That  laid  on  the  west  end  of  the  north  drive  is  especially  faulty  in  this  respect,  but 
the  rapid  evaporation  of  its  volatile  oils  may  bring  it  to  the  right  consistency  in 
another  year. 

The  pavement  laid  at  the  Delaware  avenue  entrance  is  of  little  value,  except  its  base 
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oF  liydraniio  ooncretvi  Tbis  [■  cxoialluat,  bit  the  top  beiii^  anegually  miied,  gtvM 
both  icihmI  and  bud  rnsnlUt. 

Btdii  werenppii'ilJuue  10r<iTlBfinKnapb«1t  paTempntaon  therlrlvi^H  nf  ClioEwl  pftrlc. 
Alloc  a  tbor->tiKU  exniiiianlinn  m  tbu'liir-trmit  [iruputaU,  the  iLward  naa  tiiiklly  mule 
to  Crawford  &  Hoftnmn,  for  sIhiuI  0,431  aqnnru  jardi  vulennizeil  oapbalt ;  (o  W.  K. 
Duvig  &  Co..  foe  abont  13,Tt^3  nmiaru  ynrds  Ucxhamite  and  Trluiilad  lupbult ;  aud  la 
W.  H.  Groat,  for  TOO  yunla  of  Van  Cauip'n  paleat  paveiuenC,  This  nork  is  Dow  in 
progrem. 

I  would  re8]iectfii)ly  call  your  at  tan  t  ion  to  the  fact  that  heavily-loaded  wajrnnaare 
oniiti  Dually  being  drivmi  over  the  road  wuya,  injuring  Ibeoi  for  pi  nan  rv-d  riving,  a*  well 
Bs  dcHircjiiig  tUu  priviLoy  of  tbi'  park,  by  eouvurtiiig  it  into  ■  thoroU|{IifiLre. 

TbvK  liuvv  been  IHi.JW  Bquarci  feet  of  artificial  atone  fout-walks  laid.  TIiih  haa  proved 
a  valuable  anbatilute  for  stone,  at  h  eoat  of  less  than  nne-tfair>i.  Somsdefecta  bav>Ap- 
p«arud.  dne  prmoipaily  to  the  oxpAiiBitin  of  tbn  tuntorial.  but  these  aru  eauily  remrdlod 
at  a  sli|;bt  eiMt. 

It  uppuira  to  wear  no  more  rapidly  tlian  Nindstone,  nod  iamnchmnreoasily  ailjiKIcd 
to  Ihe  winding  walks  nnd  vanBtanlly-cb anting  gradeH. 

A  Ihr>-e-iont  brii;k  8ew<>r  has  betMi  iiartinlly  couHtnieted  in  the  TV'pat  purk,  to  RXtrnd 
from  the  center  of  (lie  grounds  lo  Huu'-h  B  strtwt.  I  here  cunnwtiue  with  th«  largpOnv- 
cniment  sewer,  wbiob,  nbeu  eomplet^d,  will  snbstantiully  cooipiute  tbo  sever  ftyal^iu 
of  the  park. 

Tbti  tliiintainH  in  the  Eoat  park  have  n<>t  yet  been  Gomp1e'«d.  Seven  tiiiudmd  and 
thirtj-'liveTretnriS-iuab  water-pipe  nnil  301)  fi^et  of  sfwer-piiw,  bwi  ilea  a  don  hie -acting 
rttain-punip,  anil  the  neeesBury  jetM  ami  Uxtarua  inside  the  vases,  are  nueded,  to  pat 
them  into  winking  order. 

Oou  nnianientHl  iron  trellis  has  been  plaoud  on  the  north  walk  of  the  E^iit  park.ud 
II  similar  one  in  now  being  eivclud  on  tlie  curreMpondiiig  walk  on  the  Hnutb  aide. 

A  low  giiinite  coping  and  wall,  to  Incloae  tfae  northern  half  of  tbo  Eaxi  park,  bu 
bcruD  ciinlnicli-d  for.  uud  !■  now  being  put  in  position, 

A  BCri^tn-wult.  wilb  ornninentiil  rarnpa  anil  piers,  \a  under  oontraot  for  tbe  circle  si 
the  bead  of  FeniiBylvania  avenue  west  und  ulutig  Firot  street. 

This  will  be  euujpluted  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

ATB-DUCT. 

The  air  duct  for  veiitilatiii^f  the  Hull  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
ia  lociited  od  an  extension  of  the  north  Itailding-line  of  the  House,  and 
estends  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  building,  under  both  terraces, 
a  distance  of  1G4  teet,  to  a  temporary  oponinR.  It  haa  been  eoiitttructeit 
in  the  most  siibstantiiil  manner  with  stone  side  walls  nnd  a  brink  arub. 
The  Willis  vary  in  thiekness  at  the  bottom  irotn  3  to  4J  feet,  according 
to  the  tiiitiire  of  the  foundation  and  the  deptli  lielow  the  surface.  Tbe 
width  of  walls  at  the  spring  of  the  aidi  is  2^  feet,  being  carried  u|i  ver- 
tii-iilly  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  arch,  affording  a  secure  backing  for 
the  brickwork.  The  width  between  walls  is  7  feet  on  bottom  and  8  feet 
on  top,  with  a  height  of  10  feet. 

It  waK  eomniencetl  April  1  and  finished  June  15,  at  a  cost  of  S3, 26^.85, 
or  S19.90  per  linear  foot. 

■  EXPENDITURES  FOE  THE  TEAR  187C. 

Amonntiinid  fi.r  grading |I,9:V)  68 

Amount  paid  f..r  m.il 2,315  50 

Amount  paid  fur  suddiug 144  91 

Anixniit  piiiil  for  miinnre  and  other  fortilizers H7!<  00 

Amount  piiid  f»r  sand :MU  9ti 

Aniunnt  |iftid  for  gravel 8K3  7^ 

Amnnut,  paid  for  rri'es  and  plauls 1,!HW63 

Amount  paid  for  groMi-seeit WO  00 

Amount  paid  for  s«wer-d rain ajjo 2.29i  Ti 

Amount  paid  for  wat^jr- wtr vice 2.072  aJ 

Amount  p;ml  for ps-wrvico 457  60 

Anionnt  paid  for  Unip-plers  on  East  Capitol  grounds 1,:tl6  IT 

Amount,  paid  for  cnrliing  and  edging 2,5.14  9J 

Amoautpiiidforiron-ivork,  {ornamental  trellis) 1,285  Ocl 

Aiuonut  p.iid  for  cement 1,2&4  40 
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AmooDt  paid  forlamber $868  78 

Amonut  laid  for  fotintaiDS,  East  Capitol  park 9,0*^  7*2 

Anioaiit  paid  for  reniovinfj;  old  material ^U  67 

Amoant  paid  for  freight  aud  haaliug 584  21) 

Amonnt  paid  for  la.ving  railroad-track  aroand  Naval  Monninent 269  25 

'AmoaDt  paid  for  baildiug-stone 321  20 

Amoant  paid  for  masonry 1,034  40 

Amount  paid  for  bricks 361  44 

Amount  paid  for  broken  stone 5, 363  13 

Amonnt  paid  for  pavement  laid  by  Pelletier 2, 904  08 

Amount  paid  for  pavement  laid  by  Taylor 12, 535  88 

Amount  paid  for  pavement  laid  by  Parisen —  10, 203  50 

Amount  paid  for  pavement  laid  by  r^eofcbatel  Company 300  30 

Auiount  paid  for  pavement  for  foot-walks ^ 16, 824  43 

Amount  paid  for  Htone  flagging 593  25 

Amonnt  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills 1,247  98 

Amount  paid  for  Belgian  block  pavement 489  04 

Amount  paid  for  tools  and  hardware 2, 728  00 

Amount  paid  for  ftmndation  and  freight  for  the  Bartholdi  fountain 244  00 

Amount  paid  for  coping  wall 884  l\4 

Amount  paid  Fred.  Law  Olmsted  for  professional  services 2,000  00 

Amount  paid  Thomas  Wisedell,  draughtsman 1,204  35 

Amount  paid  O.  C.  Bullard,(on  trees,  d:;c.) 1,069  00 

Amount  paid  on  pay-roll  for  mechanics  aud  laborers 54, 064  85 

145, 303  06 

To  balance 119,696  94 


265, 000  00 


To  balance  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877 |l  19, 696  94 

To  expend' turrs  for  same 145, 303  06 

By  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 125, 000  00 

By  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1877,  made  available  on  passage  of  act  for 

general  improvements $100,000  00 

Less  amount  for  ventilation 33, 000  00 

67,000  00 

For  paving  East  Capitol  street 9,000  00 

For  paving  east  court 64,000  00 

265, 000  00    2t)5, 000  00 


Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1877 119,696  94 

As  the  improvements  of  these  grounds  advance,  the  necessity  of  erect- 
ing more  imposing  stairways  of  entrance  to  the  building  at  the  western 
front  becomes  more  apparent.  The  rustic  terraces  at  that  front  have  a 
plain  an<l  unfinished  appearance,  and  show  clearly  the  necessity  of  the 
proposed  terrace-wall,  in  order  to  connect  the  grounds  with  the  building 
in  a  harmonious  manner. 

Mr.  Olmsted  says,  on  this  subject,  **that  attention  should  be  called 
to  the  great  defects  of  the  present  arrangement  for  entering  the  Capitol 
from  the  west.  The  present  stairway  was  designed  with  reference  to  an 
original  small  central  building,  and  was  architecturally  inadequate  even 
for  that.  It  now  serves  as  the  only  direct  means  of  access  to  the  Capi- 
tol from  all  the  western  part  of  the  city,  and  is  ifot  only  awkward  and 
mean  in  appearance,  but  exceedingly  inconvenient,  and  rapidl}'  approach- 
ing a  dangerous  condition." 

The  obliteration  of  the  central  walk  and  the  completion  of  the  entrance 
to  the  approach  of  the  Capitol  from  Pennsylvania  avenue,  which  is  de- 
signed on  a  scale  corresponding  to  that  of  the  enlarged  Capitol,  will 
make  its  defects  more  conspicuous.  The  immediate  construction  of  the 
new  stairways,  upon  the  plan  favorably  reported*  by  the  Committees  of 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  in  1875,  is  much  to  be  desired. 
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AmouHt  txpenitd  from  Jirnt  30,  1876,  to  J»ite  'JO,  11^77. 

Atnoii'lit  paid  on  p&y-rolls  of  meohaoics,  Inborera.  Sto . f3A,3IS  II 

Amouut  paid  for  rep&irint;  boilerH  nnil  atiMui-uiaohiDerj 6,7:1!'  tK 

Amoant  paid  for  uinteriiii  fortiaintlng 5,211  ft 

Amount  puiil  for  eleva'or 5,1(1:1,10 

Amount  paid  furarchilecrBtalBr> ..... 4.»U0  dU 

Ainuiliit  pnul  for  maUirial  fur  plmnblngiiadattiam'litling ...  4.  GilS  X 

Amount  puiit  fur  liardware  anil  imu 3,-^11  71 

Amount  paiil  foruew  boiler.  Sen  are  wius 3,iHI>  iri 

Amount  paid  tor  disbun>iDK-a|{ual'a  aalarji .  1,0M  DO 

Amonnl  paid  for  lamber 1.4^17  « 

Aniitunt  paid  for  Kalvaoifiid-iroo  uir-docts,  Seaato 1,  MU4f 

Amoaut  paid  fur  claw — ..  IW!*  4ft 

Amoant  paid  for  ^un  casliags tW  M 

Amonot  paid  foraaosTic  lili KB  W 

Amount  paid  for  mattxial,  &c.,  for  oovHrin];  dount 3-a  IS 

AiiKHtiit  (laid  for  freaco-paiu till g 901  39 

AoioTioi  paid  for  marble IlBKd 

Amount  paid  for  rrei){litaud«ipreHe ItfT  Tri 

Amount  paid  for  earn  and  repair  of  oluoks,  Slc.,  in  oentral  bailding lOU  ni 

Amouut  paid  fnr  pmitaii^Btainpa,  &o 6n  AU 

Amount  paid  for  »ilvpr  and  nickel  platiog MUO 

Amonot  paixl  for  stationery ,.  afl  Ml 

Amount  paid  fur  miitceliaiieuus,  iaeb  aalime,  bricks,  oement,  aaud,  &o...  1,073  OJ 

7^.000  00 
Amount  appropriateilJnae  30,  1876 78,000  DO 

COUBT  HOD8B, 

Owing  to  leaks  in  the  roof,  oaiiseil  in  a  mpasnre  by  the  injnilicions  n»e 
of  iron  sliovels  iii  cleiiiiiig  ice  from  tbe  Kiilters,  tljo-  iiciliiiss  of  tiie  coiirl- 
roouia  l>«cniiin  much  damaged.  These  bave  been  repaired,  and  the  oeil- 
ing  of  the  crimiiml  court  re|minted. 

By  direction  of  Chief-Justice  Carlter,  new  aash  were  pnt  in  all  the  win- 
dotts  of  courtrooms, on  a  pliiii  devised  li,v  him,  which  arniugement  will 
greatly  improve  the  ventilation  of  those  rooms. 

Tlie  rooms  occupied  by  the  register  of  deeds  have  been  painted  ami 
papered,  and  an  additional  room  fitted  up  and  assigned  to  aucoinrnudatu 
the  records  and  increased  work  of  that  officer. 

Tlic  entire  building  has  been  kept  in  good  repair,  I  renew  my  recom- 
mendation for  heating  the  courtrooms  ;in<I  corridors  with  a  steam  up- 
pnnitns.  At  present  the  former  is  heated  with  ordinary  hot-airt'uruaces, 
and  the  latter  are  not  heated  at  at!. 

BOTANICAL   GARDEN   AND   RAETHOLDl   FOUNTAIN. 

The  Biirtholdi  fountain,  purchased  by  virtue  of  the  act  approved 
March  ;i,  1S77,  has  been  removed  from  tlie  Fnirnionnt  Park,  L*hiliid«l- 
phJR,  iukI  placed  in  tlie  Botanical  Ganleii,  as  directed  by  the  Committee 
on  I'ublic  liuihtings  and  (irounds,  and  that  of  the  Library. 

These  Ki'onnds  iieins  so  U)w,  and  snlijcrt,  to  overHow  duiing  hanl  rains 
and  h.igli  tides,  the  fountain  Jhis  been  set  sntlii;iently  high  t'l  admit,  ot' 
the  grounds  around  it  to  be  filled  to  a  proper  grade  to  prevent  such 
overflow. 

It  is  jiroposed  to  raise  and  increase  in  size  the  marble  rim  around  the 
basin  of  the  toiintain  to  correspond  to  the  new  graile. 

No  fluids  being  available  for  putting  the  fountain  in  place,  the  liibiir 
necessary  has  been  |»erforiiied  by  iwrisous  employed  on  the  Capitol 
grounds. 
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A  small  appropriation  will  be  necessary  for  the  water  and  gas  supply 
to  it,  and  for  tbe  rock-work  around  it. 

A  new  beating  apparatus  has  been  put  in  one  of  tbe  houses,  and  tbe 
buildings  generally  kept  in  good  condition. 

NAVAL  MONUMENT. 

Work  on  the  foundation  of  the  Naval  Monument  began  in  XovemlTer, 
1876. 

An  excavation  of  six  feet  disclosed  the  presence  of  an  old  gravel 
marsh,  which  was  entirely  too  soft  to  bear  the  weight  designed  to  be  put 
upon  it.  Tbe  excavation  was  continued  for  10  feet  with  no  better  result, 
and  piling  was  resorted  to.  Twenty-seven  white-oak  piles  were  driven 
18  feet,  or  until  they  did  not  sink  more  than  1  inch  under  a  blow  of  nn 
i, 800-pound  hammer  falling  20  feet.  These  were  then  sawed  off  at  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation,  large  stone  laid  over  the  top  to  act  as  caps, 
and  tbe  whole  excavation  filled  in  solid  with  concrete  to  a  level  with  the 
surface.  Upon  this  the  masonry  which  serves  as  tbe  base  of  tbe  monu- 
ment rests. 

There  has  been  no  perceptible  sinking  of  tbe  mass,  as  a  whole,  or  in 
any  part. 

The  monument  proper  was  commenceil  in  May  and  finished  in  July. 

Tbe  granite  Imse  and  approaches  are  now  in  process  of  construction. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  Clark, 
Architect  United  States  Capitol. 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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of,  26 ;  extension  of  public  surveys  in,  65  ;  reser- 
vations of  public  lands  for  town -site  purposes 
in,  70;  school-sections  containing  deposits  of 
coal  do  not  pass  to.  Ipa 

Colorado  River  Indian  agencv.  Arizona,  annual 
report  of  Agent  Morford  to  Commissioner.  427  ; 
number  of  Indians,  427;  suggestions,  427 ;  build- 
ings. 427. 

Colorado  River  reserve,  Arizona,  executive  order 
deHuing  the  boundaries  of,  632. 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women,  xlix.  865. 

Colville  Indian    agency,  Washington    Territory, 
annual  report  of  Agent  Simms  to  the  Commitj- 
sioner,  582;    council,  582;    assienment  ot    tlie 
Cceur  d'  Al6ne  Indians.  582;  school,  582;  relig 
ious  interests,  582 ;  buildings,  583. 

Commission  to  visit  Sitting  Bull,  iv. 

Commissions,  special  421. 

ConTregationalists,  Indian  agencies  assigned  to. 
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ChlrlMbt 
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Criwblaw.  J.  J. 


I.  IfldUui  aKenc!«s  waiitscil  ni. 


i  RinatiirUO;  Mili»ila,4: 
.        ..  U»MADii.»wutirs  oHt , 

InitMid  lottBrluj,  hi  iliu  iialilie  dumalD,  tW> 
'BlIfuTDlmaitaDMlon  at  t'oMt  ■iinayi  In,  M  i  w 

M-rktIntii  of  |iabUa  laid*  tVir  tliberj  purpnnt 


oi-Miot4>u»  paH  la.  til, 

nxMrluA  (o  ibi  iiuMio  donuln.  n*. 

Cripllol  bulMlns  uiil  sraiiadLltl:  Arnliil' 
p>irti,1ll,nili  miUlatliHi  nf  RoBM  or  tt« 
ktlwi,  III;  InprnwiuMit*  In  eioiiudi 
luBDdxil  by  buidaciHi*  itniiiltM't.  111. 

t'lrUn  nun)  ttrntrre.  K»n«U,  niwiiOi 
BHibUlbtBClin- 

CtMv.  Cd.  T.  L.,  UxAUi  BMW  MWlnMr. 

MnttwitfkttacHooiNBrXapnMiiUUrM, 

CMboiIu.  tndiH  *euoiM  MWiitw  u,  7it. 


Duftirtli,  K.  B..  lii.Ilut 

WblHRHir '■ 

D»Dll)ni,  ff.  I 


Van  Hull  MeoDjr,  Iiiulia.  414. 
I  CkpI*,  J..  iBdbuiueal.  iiBnni>l»]Hirtnr8oi 

Apube  Mauif.SflW  Umlni,  30". 
I  Dbi?  mod  dnmb.  r^7rl  of  Uulum^a  tafll 

MpW  lb*  tiwi  ■( 


>i  ilrUKb  IfniDU  I'nciac  Idiilcood  ComjAiii, 
il  ImUnn  mipcriiitiTKli'iinv,  Lawrrinrc,  Kuim., 


i'1iu«esrur[igPnelea,5IJ;  Incatlnn  ofuffluc,  SUt. 
C  iilral  I'lMdHK  Utlirowl  Cumpinv.  iiv-ixilU. 
Cltn-iikri'  iDiliaiiB.  Eintrrn  Band,  act  aulh'irliine 

CDiiiniiiialniwr  of  luilluu  Affairs lotvceli'elaiidii 

In  paytannt  of  JuilKineiila  lo,  621. 
Ckierokce  Inodji,  aol  maklDE  appropriiilloDa  for 

eoniniiaalon  to  appralM.  Bill, 
rheroka-  land*  In  liullan  TmrllorT.  4«3. 
rlirrokw  lands  In  Kurth  CarollUB.  nurrey  of.  U. 
('hrrakw  atHii,  act  pmrldlnt  for  uIp  of.  UttS. 

port  of  AECut  1^1  to  tlw  Commiitilio'ier.  r,-  : 

i-ruaim  nlMislios.  4*?i   ilopredatlopa  of  linrM- 

Kt:   HlockTBialDK,  4*9:   iraaapnrtatOiD  of  iinp' 
pllps,4IH:  lndutlrl<aBcba«l,4;ei  alnendon, 4t<0 ^ 
i^tlon^iuppllea.  (-ffl. 
C'beyeniie  Klier  IndiHi  ngcncy,  tlnhnta.  nnnnfll 
rrport  of  Amnt  CniTena  to  CommiMioner,  445 ; 

ltoArdorFurel);nMiasloilii,44S;  hnilillntiH,  419:' 

Clilppewa  Indlun  nieticy.  UlnDesola.  aniioal  Tt- 
porlorAitentKinatoUoinmlMlunpr.SM:  cenaua 
•if  Imliniia.  sat;  blae  ivpon* of  riiianra,S-:mi 
■Tops.SW:  nalcrial pnnperity, ;«I0 ;  ilelKynfan. 


rl(-bL  SI:  Odor  April  11,  Irn&dimDoiikt'ln 
JL  railrcHil  (Mimpuny  of  Tight  to  reltniiolfih  mdiv 
•wt  at  fU,  iS,  Tiuids  muiv  hure  bcna  antoHi 
msWrfd  tolnlne  a  claim  wliliin  thf  aacoad p(» 
iisnolliial  auction  of  ii.-t  «r  April  SI.  If1fc« 

froDi  iipsraiion  of  at 

■—  " '—let,  M 

imliwl  .      .._.._      , 

■  npou  lh»  purty  Haaniae 


ntiuTBllctHMaplHlni  In  tbaa 

>r  ADadvprH  richl-Sg;  auapeiided  entrit 
iilditiooal  viilM,  101 ;  under  act  of  Uareb 
intDta  mnat  ba  fiirrslted  an<' 


le pmempllon  rlcbl  iaeiteD< 


— 'ujdiirm 


«™  sulked 

f-.pmnl  ath  _       _      _ 

proscrllied  by  UisataltilAi.  themprltaof  Ibtiw 

by  Iho  abauilonmanl  of   tbe   norUtm  rltineJ 
ailvwacly.  nnlsBB  tliB  suit  brnofibl  upon  thu^ 

b«  coniiuDnc«d  wilblb  tfairty  dayn  from  flllagtlr 
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DrcigioiiA  atlVctinjc miuiiiie  ri^litH  Jcc— Cont'd. 
i:U :  iulvf rse  claiiuti  may  be  Hwora  to  before  any 
pi*nM)u  aatboriz.Ml  toailiniiiister  oaths  within  the 
land-district  where  the  claim  i.s  situated.  134; 
protentRatH  have  uori;£ht  of  appeal,  135:  patents 
niAv  issue  for  town  siteM  upon  luineml  laud,  and 
for'mining  claims  within  town-sites,  130;  school- 
Mections  poMs  to  the  State  of  Califoruia  upon 
Horvey  tht-reof,  if  their  mineral  cbanu^.ter  is  un- 
known at  that  date,  137 .-  in  Colorado  do  not  pass 
to  the  State  if  they  sire  known  to  contain  valua- 
ble de])osits  of  coal.  138:  in  Nevada  school-sec- 
tions which  are  mineral  in  character  do  not  pirns 
to  the  Slate.  1)9. 

DeciMons  in  laud  CiL^es.  legislation  recommended 
in  regard  to,  7 :  aft'ertiuj;  homestead  ri>;htH,  4-1 ; 
under  the  timber-culture  laws,  47. 

Decision  of  Unit^  States  Supreme  Court  atfectiug 
private  Und-elaiuiH  in  X*^w  Mexico,  51. 

Duclaratory  st^rements,  tilinfc  of,  prior  to  settle- 
ment, 08;  leVal  filing  of,  only  one  allowed  by 
same  party.  103. 

Deficiency  appropriation,  for  Indian  service,  act 
making;.  (SQf^;  fi-r  suivey  of  Indian  re6ei-\':itions, 
act  making;,  tii!7. 

Denominaiion.s  nominating  Indian  azonts,  list  of, 
f42-651. 

Denver  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  xxviii. 

Deposits  by  settlers  to  cover  expense  of  anrve}*, 
legislation  recommended  for  repayment  of,  7. 

Depreciations  of  timljcron  pnblic  lands,  16. 

Desert-land  act.  o|>erations  thei-eunder,  41. 

Desert  lands:  They  should  be  made  a  sonrce  of 
public  revenue,  xx :  extnict  from  the  report  of  the 
government  dii-ecitus  of  the  Union  Pacific  llail- 
road  concerning.  .\x :  recommendations  in  i-ela- 
tion  to,  xxi;  act  nr  viding  for  the  sale  of.  xxi; 
amendments  of  thn  act  recommended,  xxii,  3*2. 

Detroit  arsenal  groundh,  42. 

Devil's  Lake  Indian  aigency,  Dakota,  annual  re)>ort 
of  Agent  McLauwhIin  to  the  Commissioner,  451 ; 
1  cation,  451 :  iHbe-  and  number  of  Indians.  451 ; 
employes,  451;  education,  451;  sanitary  condi- 
tion, 451 ;  missions,  4{»'2;  agricultural  advance* 
meut,  453;  recommendations.  4.~>3. 

Directors  of  Columbia  Uospital  for  Women,  873. 

District  land-otUces.  legislation  in  regaird  to,  7. 

Dorsey,  Rev.  J.  O.,  797. 

Draogbting  division  of  the  General  Land  Otiice, 
work  performed  in.  107. 

Duck  Valley  Res<rve,  Nevada,  Executive  order 
eaUblishing.  6.38. 

Dntton,  Capt  Clarence.  789. 792. 795, 803. 

Kducation,  zli;  con-espondence  of  the  office,  xli; 
elasaificatiou  of  statintics,  xli ;  historical  i-eviews 
of  ceituiu  kinds  of  inntitutions,  xli ;  its  advance- 
ment in  foreign  conntries,  xli ;  numlier  of  circu- 
lars issued,  xli;  international  confeience  on,  clr- 
cnlar,  xli ;  manual  of  the  common  native  t]*ees  of 
the  United  States,  circular,  xli  ;  in  China,  circu- 
lar, xli ;  in  Finland,  Netherlands,  Denmark.  Wiir- 
temberg,  Portugal.  <!tc..  circular,  xli:  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  medical  education  in  the 
United  States,  circular,  xli :  work  I'etarded  by 
the  removal  of  the  office,  xlii;  nioi-e  ofiice-room 
required,  xlii,  liii :  government  aid  to,  xlii :  statis- 
tics show  improvement  in,  xlii;  improved  meth- 
ods of  instruction  in  publ'c  schools,  xlii:  of  wo- 
men more  generally*  provided  for,  xlii. 

Ertucation  and  civilixatiou  of  Indians,  399;  draw- 
backs to.  399;  pro^.ress  is  made,  399 ;  chief  hone 
in  the  yonng.  399;  r  ilcs  oompelling  Indian  chil- 
«iren  to  attend  school  adviseu,  399;  education  of 
advancetl  scholars,  399 ;    appropriation  recom- 

f  mended,  400. 

Eells,  E.,  Indian  agent,  annual  i-eport  of  S'Koko- 
mish  agency,  WathiuKtou  Territory,  .V»*2. 

Effect  of  cliirate  disasii-ous  to  uurihcru  Indians, 
401. 

Endlich.  Dr.  F.  M.,  760. 

Entries:  Under  the  homestead  lawa  41 :  desert-land 
act,  41;  timber-culture  act,  40;  pre-emption,  sus- 
pended. 100. 

Hutrien,  ex  parte,  number  of.  received  and  disposed 
of,  94. 

Episoopalians  (Protestant)  Indian  agencies  iis- 
fligned  to,  714. 

Error  in  compilation  of  Revised  Statutes,  legisla- 
lk»D  recommond<Ml  to  correct.  5. 


Error  in  def^cription  of  grant  to  Uol^-  Cioss  Mission 
under  act  of  March  3,  1875,  legislation  recom- 
I      mended  to  correct.  7. 

I  Evangelical  Lutherans,  Indian  agencies  assigned 

to.  714. 

Exhibit  of  progress  of  land  8nrve3'S  since  1666,  68. 

I   Ex  parte  entries.  94. 

Expenses  of  Indian  Dep.irtment  for  1876-'77.  art 

making  appropriations  fur,  631 :  for  1877-'78,  6^. 

I  Flandreau  Indian  agency,  Dakota,  annual   report 

,       of   Agent    Williamson    to   Commissioner,  454  ; 

'       edacation,  454 ;  review  of  agency.  454 ;  crops,  45.' . 

f'lathead  Indian  agency,  Mont^ina,  annual  report 

of  Agent  Ronan  to  CommisMiouer,  5^)0 :   intelli- 

'      gence  and  civilizstion,  531 ;  the  Kootenais,  r>.'n  : 

the  Pend  d'Oreilles.  .'V3I ;  location  of  jigency,  53'J; 

Indian  police,  53*2 ;  sanitary  condition,  .'>32. 

Florida,  extension  of  surveys  in,  60:  reservations 

of  public  lands  for  militarv  purposes  in,  61». 
Food  for  the  Indian,  400. 

Fort  Berthold  Indian  agency,  Dakota,  annual  re- 
port of  Agent  A  Men    to  CommisMioner,  4X»  -. 
names  of  tribes,  455;  condition  and  habits.  4.'>.') : 
prospects  of  civilization.  455 ;  farming-intere.«4t.<4, 
456  ;  brick  manufacture.  4.56 ;  school,  4.'>6 ;  build- 
ings. 4.56 ;  missionary  work,  456. 
Fort  Hall  Indian  agency,  report  of  A  gent  Danilnon 
totheCommis8iouer,474;  numberof  Indians,  474; 
'      subsistence.  474  ;  number  of  Indians  engsiged  in 
farming,  474 ;  ix>nditiou  of  the  agency-farm,  47.*) : 
•suggestions  in  regsrd  to  buildings',  475:  mill.s. 
475 ;  shooting  of  R.  Boyd  and  <).  Jamee,  475. 
Fort  Peck  Indian  agency,  Montana,  annual  report 
of  Agent  Rird  to  Commissioner,  XVi ;  location  ot 
agency,  533 :  numberof  Indians,  5.33  ;  Indian  res- 
ervation. 5.'<3 :   farming,  534  ;   civilization.   5.'<4  ; 
I       Indian  labor,  534  ;  houses,  535 ;  schools  and  edu- 
cation, 535;  buildings.  .')3Q :  stiuitary  condition, 
5.')6 ;  missionary  work,  536. 
Fort  Stanton  Indian  reserve.  New  Mexico.  Execn- 
tivo  order  establishing,  (>38. 
I  Free,  T.  S.,  Indian  agent,  annual  report  of  Sac  and 

Pox  Jigency.  Iowa,  509. 
I  Freedman's  Hospital  and  Asylum,  report  of,  xtix. 
I      859. 

'  Free- Will  Baptists,  Indian  ageceies assigned  to,  7!  ^. 
I  French,  W.  H.,  jr.,  act  for  the  relief  of.  649. 
Friends,  Indian  agencies  assigned  to.  714. 
Friends  (Orthodox),  Indian  agencies  assigned  to. 

714. 
Frost,  G.  W..  Indian  agent,  annual  i'ep<irt  of  Crow 

agency,  Montana.  5fiti. 
GalUtin,  Hon.  A..  793. 
Gannett,  Henry,  756. 
Gatschet.  A.  S  .  797. 
Gasmano,  J.  G..  Indian  agent,  annual  it>iK)i-t  of 

Yankton  agency,  Dakota.  471. 
General  Luna  Ofiice,  legislation  recommended  for 

reorganization  of  clerical  force  in,  1. 
Geographical  and  geological  survey  of  the  Ri>cky 
Mountain  region,  by  Mjy.  J.  W.  Powell,  xlf, 
789 ;  field-season  ef  1876, 789 :  publications  iasued 
in  1877,  xlv;  numberof  fifld-parties  oig;inized, 
789 ;  area  embraced  in  expansion  of  primsry  tri- 
ongulation,  789  ;  area  explored  by  topographic 
parties,  xlvi,  790 ;  division  of  th«  area  for  map- 
ping purposes,  791 ;  methods  and  objects  of  sui  • 
vey,  791 ;  geological  work  by  Mr.  (Jilbert.  791  : 
geological  work  bv  Captain  Dutton,  79*2 ;  etlino. 
gittphic  work  in  R(H'.ky  Mountain  region.  793 ; 
!  photographic  work. 793;  botanv,  79i :  otfice  work 
of  1876-'77,  794;  topographic  work.  794  ;  inhtru- 
ments,  794  ;  I'eport  on  getdogv  i>f  Henry  Mount- 
ains. 795;  reiM>rt8  pi'epareti  on  ethnographic 
work,  79(5;  tribes  of  Ahiska  (Dall).  796:  tribes 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territorv  (Gibi)»), 
796:  tribea  of  California  (Poweii*),  796;  Ponka 
langnage  (Dorsey),  797 ;  lanifuages  of  vaiious 
North  American  tribes  (Gatsrhet),  797;  mono- 
graph on  the  customs  and  rites  of  sepulture 
( Yan-ow),  797  ;  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
Indian  languages.  797  ;  fi>  hi- reason  of  1877,  xlv. 
798;  trlangtdation  by  Prof»8sor  Thompson,  7*J8; 
topographic  work  by  Mr.  Graves,  798;  topogitiphic 
work  by  Mr.  Rensliawe,  799 ;  hypsometric  work, 
ROO ;  caitographv,  801  ;  classification  of  lands. 
801-805;  getdogical  work  by  Mr.  Gilberi.  80*3: 
seoloiical  work  by  Captain  Dutton,  80  ;  geo- 
logical illustration,  801. 
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KauHHH  TiidiAT)  ngnncy.  &c  — Contiuncd. 

on  reserve.  51G ;  sug^eittion  on  huldiiij{  lands  in 

severalty.  517. 
Kanitaa  ludiiin  lands,  act  providing  for  the  sale  of, 

617. 
Kansas  Pacific  Kailitnul  Company,  xzv,  xxxtI  ; 

fdaced  in  the  bauds  of  a  receiver,  xtxv;  its 
ailiuv  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Kailmad  Company,  xxxv. 

Kelly,  Gen.  R  F.,  superintendent  Hot  Springs  res- 
ervaV.OD,  xlviii. 

Kent,  M.  B.,  Indian  asent.  annunl  I'eport  of  Great 
Xemaliai  agency,  NeoruMka  537. 

Kinc  H.  G..  In<iian  agent,  annual  i*cport  of  Chip- 
pewa agency,  Minnettota,  5ii). 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  agency,  Indian  Territory, 
annual  report  or  Agent  Uaworth  to  Cooimis- 
sioiier,  48.) ;  unfavoi-able  season,  483 ;  cattle 
isAue,  483:  school.  483;  chorch  attendauce,  4ej4; 
hoases,  4f.5,  buildings,  4t«5. 

Kluraath  Indian  agency.  Oi-ugou,  fii-st  annual  re- 
I>ort  of  Agent  Kuork  to  the  Commissioner.  567  : 
population.  567 ;  edacation,  567 ;  mechanical 
ai-ts,  567;  agriculture,  567;  religions  interests, 
567 ;  health,  56d :  prospect;},  56<< ;  relations  with 
uovei-nment.  56d. 

Klamath  lodtan  reservation.  4 If. 

Klamath  Indians,  a(\ju«tment  of  diff.  reuces  with 
government  advised.  4*20. 

Labor.  Indian,  doKpined.  400:  suggestions  as  to 
oveixM)ming  their  repuguance  for  ir,  400. 

Lakes:  Salt,  758,  rthJ;  B»-ar.  759;  Gr.iy'».76:j;  Yellow- 
stone,  764 ;  Lewis.  764 ;  ShosDone,  764 ;  Utah,  79?. 

Laud-graut  approvals,  40. 

Land-grants  to  Indians  rt^commcnded,  461. 

Lands,  public,  in  the  S«>uthern  State's,  action  of 
otiice  in  re>!ard  to,  49  ;  hearings  to  t-Htablish  the 
character  of  125. 

Lapsed  laud-sriints.  xxiv ;  the  lands  should  be  re- 
stored to  tht^  market,  xxiv. 

Lapsed  railrt^ad-gnintH,  legislation  recommended  in 
i-egiU'd  to,  12. 

Larrabee,  C.  F..  f^lS. 

Liivr  for  the  Indiaus,  eviU  resulting  fi-nm  the  ab- 
sence of,  described  by  Bishop  Hare,  39j< ;  a  judi- 
ciiil  system  desirabN,  398. 

Law  libi-ary  for  use  of  <Teneral  Land  Otfice,  leginhi- 
tion  i-ecommended  in  regard  to,  3. 

Lawrence,  A.  G.,  iv. 

Lawrence,  Dr.  Getirge  W..  bl'2. 

I^awsand  regnlation.H  relating  ft  minine  risflits.lOO. 

Laws  tor  the  government  of  the  Indians,  461. 

Law.H  it-lating  to  public  lands,  legislation  recom* 
raenderl  for  the  codification  and  revision  of.  4 

Lee.  G.  W.,  Indian  agent,  annual  iviwrt  of  Macki- 
naw agency.  Michigan,  517. 

Lee,  I.  M.,  Indian  azent,  annual  report  of  Spotted 
Tail  agency,  Nebraska,  461. 

I^idy,  Pi-of.  J.,  782. 

Lemhi  reserve.  Icaho.  executive  oixl.  r  cstal»libh- 
inj^.  (kT7. 

Liabilities  of  the  irnited  States  to  Imiian  tribes, 
statement  of,  6.)2-r>62. 

Lighcner,  I.,  farm*  r  in  charge,  annual  rcp<»rt  of 
Santee  Indian  aaency.  NVbrHska,  543. 

LiviuKston,  Henry  F.,  Indian  ageu*.  annual  repent 
of  Crow  Creek  iigeiicy,  Dakota  4.')U. 

Locjition  of  Indian  agencie<>,  715-717. 

Location  of  patented  mining-claims,  l-l.'t. 

Lode-claims,  statnsof,  located  prior  to  May  10, 1872, 
116. 

Lode  or  vein  claims,  manner  of  proceexling  to  ob- 
tain title  to,  1 17. 

Lodes  or  veins,  patents  for,  hrretofore  issued,  1 18. 

Los  Pinos  Indian  agency,  ('ulorado.  annual  report 
of  agent  to  Commissioner,  439  ;  buildings,  439  ; 
education,  439;  prejudice  against  muntisl  labor, 
439 :  change  in  issue  of  rations,  439 :  farming 
(»perations,  440;  sanitary  coniitlon,  440;  difti- 
cnlties  contended  with.  440;  recommendation 
in  regard  to  the  relinquishment  of  a  part  of  the 
reservation,  441. 

Lost  corners,  re-istablishment  of,  ^6. 

Louisiana,  extenslun  of  public  surveys  in,  61. 

Lower  Brnl6  Ind  an  agency.  Dakota,  annual  re- 
port of  Agent  Gregor^'  to  Commissioner,  457 : 
number  of  Indians,  457 ;  general  conduct,  4  n  ; 
di<>advantaces.  457;  buildintrs,  458  ;  cattle  corrsl, 
458 ;  schools,  45o  ;  church.  458. 


Lutherans,  Evangelical,  Indian  agencies  assigned 
to,  714. 

McKee,  R.,  act  for  the  relief  of,  6^. 

Mackinaw  Indian  agency,  Michigan,  annual  re- 
port  of  Agent  Loe  to  Commisaio'ter,  517;  draw- 
backs to  agricnltural  pnrsaits,  517 ;  dissatisfac- 
tion of  tribet.  518 ;  pmdaotions,  517 ;  religion, 
517 ;  treaty  of  1855,  518 ;  character  of  Indians, 
519;  educational  interests,  519:  statistics  of 
produce,  519;  Pottawatomiea  of  Hnron,  519; 
condition  of  Indians.  519. 

McLaughlin,  James,  Indian  tiicent,  anntial  report 
of  Devil's  Lake  agency,  Dakota,  451. 

Mahau,  I.  L.,  Indian  agent,  annnal  report  of  the 
Chippewaa  of  Lake  Superior,  Wisconsin.  600. 

Mslheur  Indian  agency,  Oregon,  annnal  report  of 
Agent  Rinebart  to  the  Commissioner,  568 ;  loca- 
tion of  agency,  568;  Snakes,  568;  Pi-Utea,  569; 
Indian  labor,  569;  farms,  569;  Idaho  Indian 
war,  569 ;  report  of  Special  Agent  Turner,  570  ; 
appropriations.  570;  snggestions  as  to  policy, 
571  ;  schools,  571  ;  issues.  572;  spoliation  claima, 
572 ;  Crickets,  572 ;  morals,  572. 

Malbeur  reserves,  Oregon,  exeontive  orders  en- 
larging and  restoring  to  the  public  d<nnain,  640. 

Mallery,  Col.  G.,  797. 

Mallet,  £.,  Indian  agent,  annual  report  of  Tulalip 
agency,  Washington  Teiritory,  593. 

Marston,  S.  W.,  Indian  agent,  annunl  report  of 
Union  agency,  Indian  Territory,  50J. 

Mason,  Prof.  O.  T.,  797. 

Menomonee  reaervation,  act  authorizing  sale  of 
logs  of,  615. 

Mescalero  Indisn  agency,  New  Mexico  second 
annual  report  of  Ageot  Goiifroy  to  Commi.<«- 
sioner,  550;  agency  and  reservation,  550;  difii- 
culty  of  convincing  Indians  of  rights  of  settlers. 
551  ;  necessity  of  conti'olhng  trade,  551  ;  sug- 
gHHtions  as  to'removul  of  agency,  551 :  buildings. 
5ul  :  progress,  551;  branches  of  imlustry,  552: 
au:ncultnre,  .5.^2;  education.  552;  sanitary  con- 
dition. 553:  raids.  553:  r*lMtions  with  the  mili- 
Uiry,  5.^ :  rocoramendatiaus  for  stopping  illegal 
II  attic.  554. 

Metalliu  cartridges,  resolu'ion  prohibiting  tlio 
supply  of.  to  h<  stile  Indians,  628. 

Mothodista.  Indian  agencies  assigned  t-o,  711. 

Michigan  C4-riain  lands  in,  act  extending  time  for 
hoiiicstead  entries  upnn,  617. 

Mil  tary  bounty-land-wan  ant  division:  Summary 
ot  \Tui-k  and  condition  of  bount.y-land  business. 
104:  dintrict  in  Ohio,  1U6;  restrvations  aban- 
<1oned  aud  us*^less,  42. 

Milioy.  K.  II..  Indian  ag*nt.  annual  report  of  Fu- 
ynilnp  agtucy,  ice,  Washiugton  Territory,  585. 

Milisilcs,  12:1. 

Miles,  J.  v.,  Indian  agent,  annnal  report  of  Chey- 
enne and  Arapahoe  agency,  477. 

Mineral  lands,  operations  under  the  mining  laws, 
108:  open  to  exploration,  occupation,  and  pur- 
chase, 116 ;  lo4le  claims,  status  of,  located  prior 
to  May  10.  Ih72,  116;  lode  or  veins,  patents  for, 
heretofore  issued,  117;  tunnel  rights,  118;  vein 
I  r  Itide  claims,  manner  of  proceeding  to  obtain 
title  to,  119  ;  adverse  claims,  121 ;  placer  p-ound. 
quiiutity  of,  subject  to  location,  122;  mill-sites. 
123;  hearings  to  establish  the  character  of  laods. 
12^. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  United  States,  act  of  Con- 
gress in  relation  to  the,  115,  116. 

Mining  claims,  appointment  of  deputy  survej'ors 
of,  charges  f»r  surveys  and  applications,  fees  of 
registers  and  receivers,  124  ;  patents  may  issue 
for,  within  town-iites,  136. 

Mininir  clannants,  proof  of  citlKenship  of,  124. 

Milling  interests  in  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
841. 

Mining  laws  of  the  United  States  and  regulations 
thereunder,  109. 

Mining^right^,  decisions  affecting,  127. 

Mionesoia.  extension  of  public  survevs  in,  62. 

Mission  Indian  agency,  California,  annual  report 
of  agent  to  Commissioner,  431 ;  number  of  In- 
dians, 432;  condition,  432;  encroachments  of 
whites,  433 ;  suggestions  and  recommendations, 
43:'. 

Mission  Indian  reserves,  Califoi-nia,  executive  or- 
der establish  in  tr,  634, 635 ;  executive  order  restor- 
ing, t-o  the  public  domain,  634. 
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PateutA,  coDvAying  the  title  of  the  Uuited  States 
to  cer  Min  portions  of  the  public  domain,  namber 
of,  written,  reoorded,  and  tronsniiUed  during  the 
fiscal   year,  36 ;    azricultural,  total  number  of, 
engrossed,  recorded,  and  transmitted  from  1793  to 
June  30,  1877, 37 ;  for  lands  within  Virginia  mili- 
tary district  in  Obln,  106 :  may  issue,  for  town- 
sites  upon  mineral  land,  136;    list  of,  issued  for 
mining  olainis.  145. 
I'atten,  J.  I.,  Indian  agent,  annual  report  of  Sho- 
shone and  Bannock  agency,  Wyoming,  603. 
Pawnee  Inliau  agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual 
i-eport  of  Agent  Searing  to  Commissioner,  491 : 
location  of  agency,  491 :  ouildingrt.  491:  oimditiou 
of  Indians,  crops,  491 :  sohooU,  492 :  scouts,  4'K2. 
Pawnee  lands  in  Nebraska,  491. 
I*iiwnee  reservation,  act  making  appropriation  for 

surreys  of,  619 ;  act  authorising  sale  of,  614. 
Poale,  Dr.  A.  C,  757. 

I'ension  Office,  xxxviii,  729 :  number  of  claims  on 
file,  XXX viii,  739 ;  number  of  rejected  claims  re- 
opened, xxxviii,  739 ;  number  of  claims  allowed, 
xxxviii,  740,  742;  number  of  claims  rejected, 
xxxviii,  739;  number  of  claims  filed  and  allowed 
MDce  1662. 745;  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolU, 
xxxix :  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  yearly 
since  1861,  746 ;  amounts  paid  to  pensioners  dur- 
ing the  vear.  xxxix  ;  number  of  applications  for 
bounty-land,  xxxix :  work  of  the  special  service 
division,  xxxix,  747;  attorneys  debarred  from 
practice,  xxxix ;  estimate  for  pension  service 
during  tlie  ensuing  year,  xl ;  suggestions  fur  the 
more  prompt  payment  of  ]>ensioos,  xl,  730;  a 
corps  of  salaried  surgeons  recommended,  xl,  730 ; 
amendments  of  the  pension  laws  nrged,  xl,  733 : 
working  of  the  consolidated  pension  agencies, 
xl,  733;  further  improvements  for  paving  pen- 
.•iions  under  consideration  xli ;  biennial  exami- 
nations, 731.  751 ;  reorgani7.atiun  of,  734 :  state- 
ment of  rates  per  month  and  number  pensioned, 
743;  statement  of  the  ranks  and  number  pen- 
sioned, 744 ;  Bt-itoment  of  number  of  widows,  mi- 
nors, and  dependent  relatives,  745;  list  of  agencies, 
with  locations  and  names  of  agents,  74S-750;  table 
showing  number  of  vouchers  received  nud  pay- 
ments made  during  September  1877.  753-154. 
Peterson,  H.  ('.,  act  for  the  relief  of.  6*29. 
IVtoskev.  L.,  act  authorizing,  to  enter  a  certain 

tract  of  land,  639. 
Pima  Indian  agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of 
Agent  Stout  to  CommiMHiuner.  427;   nnubcr  of 
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flntrVl^  n(  (DTvajii,  loguUIIits  •—- •■ 

la  rcsard  to  tti#,  t. 
SanllH  fm  tuOUn  Batraa.  act  aiitbapliliig  p 

eSwaoClnapM  RiarkM,  «t».  «18,  aSS. 
Sorrer  «f  lilMd*  iwd  Mda  of  in«»u<1ar>Hl  lutiu, 

■louifbii,  luul  iHnd*.  tl. 
ttoTT*)!  uf  (^btTokw  iHndt  In  Haelh  CarallDa.  10  : 

«:oiinty!^ai  YolkluT"  ""   '        "  »"««"». 
Siirnylui;  dlTldiiu  uC  tho  Qanciiil  Land  (lIHoo- 

work  pmrnnnori  In,  A). 
tlnrraiD».geDi9riil  Dl'ilw  t'nllnl  t^InMi.  Ut 


__     ...  a  for  U71,4W 

?nieuti>riuipropri>Uaa»linr  tSKm-nSin 

BHpta  Mini  ilMMUiiaiiwBU,  «0{  lbr««lafa*>  !• 

dttri'  ttnii  utM-ks  of  lb*  CbIM  KWWK  MbMI 

CnulaUwi.  BloraUos,  ft«..  (M-ni ;  nclrallanl 
pnrvain*1iEa,Jitaok,  ^0.,?1>4-71J- 
TlnM-IUuda,  IndUD,  iwt  uniinfMrlos  >-ni>liid>  rf 
HIT,  ^ 

TrnxI'UaiK  ladlaji.  ncfanlol"  <•(. «». 
TuUillp  liiiUnii  iicnDcy.  WiwhlBftoa  Timtan, » 
uiiHliBpocEur.l«atUiiUc>ui(h«('oai>uMia«. 
'ua,  MrMv.HKIi   prumtaaii  of  K 


ploffCW „ .  . 

uirut  of  anut.  tM:  laiUMCiUB*  liit  tninn* 

Tu>*  ItlTcr  tgraity,  I 


aorrtja.  ixtvi  ulMltUoa  uf   tba  conliwit  ayiMu  I 
■nni'BMd,  xxlt. 

KwAmplurl    >lttt<il»n    at    r.Knari'l  Land   Ofllri', 


HlloDorMMtri 

.jiltiBi7  oondt .. 

adneiMlon,  HS;  mlmaauarj 

I  Tunnel  tlslit*  nsdn-  lh«  nlnloe  Um.  111. 


I  Turiwr,  ^ 


uf  riblpinwu,' 


of.JIO. 


•ir.fl> 


"<  i.<t  i'ii!lnHii1a,7a 


Ulntab  Talla*  Indian  luMwrr.  Cudt.  asiwitli  u 
aunt  mv-riof  A^ntviiiMlovtatBai'oiHM 

I  alalMi.alTi  mmAcW,  Wreiiaw*  ftft.  BW:  ma>. 
Wc  nt  ImUaiw,  and  lDnllanr»«>>  OHtlUa  la 
UMUUn,  VU:   VbttiiiVttm,  m-.  «MMk.fn( 

I     RM  laolliUiuHM.  S1»i  kM)tb.M»i  inMwi 

in iriiiiiiltw  Wlhj ■wlhiwlM.H^, 

■ntUMtlM  M  M  dUMGuMM  « iRDda.  Se^ 

I'miuTllB  Indian  affi'Dnr,  On-gon  I  moH.I  n-m  rf 


TlKHnaa.  Prof.  L'.,  Kucky  llouuiain 

nlHhiu,  iM. 
Thampwii,  ttof.  A.  Ir..  tfS.  tSI.19:'. 
Timbei-euliure  biwa,di!iiliilana  unilrt 
Timber  dfpKdniiima  on  ilw  nubile  il 
Tlmbn-lauds  at  the  United  »tiitr>s  k 

■immnidad  lu  n'tniil  «■•  l^tuni  dl 

liHuallnnaf^lld^ml 


IiollticH.  Ml;  I'burlnva  md  thwr  Mbnil*.  SM: 
i-hickiuuWM  iind  tlmli'  Kboola.  MS;  ftttinm 
Ml:  Sriutiulra,  jdT ;  |>iisoiial  projieitj- uf  Smi' 
nuU'l,  J07 :  nllRloDB  uffulm,  X', 

I'liton  i-iKlHe  Hallliwd  rmn|Hiny.  xilr-viivi. 

Union  ['ucillc  KhIIiihuI.  ttpuitof  Ibi'  KOviicneDl 


dii'.  c 
United  I'n.'sliittrliin. 


tofalEtl 


>(  Ibi'  i_ 
EotbeA 


intrln  pHti>ntcd,9.1;  pulcnU 


depralHIloua  nu, 
[•piini''l>lDebDm' 


iwltfii..!  II 


Tovi 


irtormiuluj 


of  pnUic  Lmdsfii 


wllhin, 


ofpoHic ...^ 

Tnultn.  Indian  ('iiDiiiilHiimcr  I 

to  appolut,  613. 
TiwlvishlpK.  Indian, conalibTHIionnf.WI,  •llffic 

Ilea  reanlllnE  froni  t'atablliililue.^ll'l;  miiauud 

or  Uw  bnilnros  will  not  be  rnv<n«l.  MS. 
Treaty  atlpnlatli mil  Willi  Indiiiu  IHIw.  airt  niakli 

arorapriation  fin-  fulfllllng,  tm  la't-tl,  mi ;  I 

Tnut-fiiud  aiiil  tl-nii|.|iuida.n63r  atntenitut  (if  I 
Tcatmenta  In  iloi-kanl  trtb»]  luudn.6G4;  reden 


wriini'-iil,  «;0,  V.ll  ■' 


.  held  by  I'teiB- 

l     Olj\»Ct^     (ill 


'uloinda.cj 

iind  MtiiblKiliinii.  ex. 
Vullaya:  Ile»i'  Liiki',  LW.  7r.T:   IIIop  r 

ruclii>.7J7:  Mnliide.7S~;  Purtui'iii,  ^ 

fbnt,  tnS:  LlneolD,  KiT. 
Vein  ijr  Imla  ckilinii.  manner  i>r  proti-c 


VirglDla  nillltury  dlstrlit.  Ubiu,  KNi, 
I  VWilnirfr>uinii[teoori-i.liin.btnlIo»pit:ill.>i  Wo- 
men. 8Tt. 
,  Vore.  t..  lndlnn  ngEnt.  ;iniiuat  repini  of  (hoi.ln 
]      agency,  Xebninkn,  SS9. 

M'aiion-nhidfi.  griiiila  fur  mllilary,  193. 

WaUo»ii  Valk-i  itjwrv.',  Orecon.  ewcntiv  nrdir 
reaUinns  to  the  public  dmnuiu.  C11. 

Wiinl,  I..  P.,  J93. 

U'nrui  Spi'inga  lodiniia.  vi. 
^  V.'w:iu¥AHDg>i  IndUin  ogaoey,  Oresnn.  iinDuaii* 
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Waroi  Springs  ludiau  ajLfoncy,  Sec. — (/Ontiniied  ' 
triulu  and  uincooni^emeuts,  575;  weulher,  cropfl. 
6ic.,  57(>:  Duiiil>er  of  ludiuuH,  576;  heiilth,  aick- 
neaa,  and  death.  576 ;  schools,  576 ;  i*«Ii);ioa8  in- 
terests,  576;  grain  and  pit)vlMions,  577;  game. 
577 ;  crimen,  577 ;  houses,  &c.,  577 ;  empToj'^H, 
.^77. 

Wanants,  militai-y  bonnty-land  and  Apeciiil,  104. 

Washington  Tenilory,  extension  of  public  snr- 
veys  io.  57. 

Weaver,  F.  H.,  Indian  agunt,  annnal  rep««t  of 
Soathern  Ute  agi-ncy.  Colonulo,  441. 

Western  Pacitic  Ruili-oad  Company,  xxviii-xxxi- 

Western  Shoshone  Indian  agency,  Xevada,  an- 
nual ivportof  farmer  in  chai'ge  to  ComniiMsioner, 
547 ;  improvement  during  the  year,  547 ;  pur- 
chase nt  farmiug-ntensils,  54d ;  suitability  of 
Duck  "Valley  as  a  reservation,  548  ;  increase  of 
disease,  548 ;  supei'stitions  regarding  removal, 
549  ;  false  report  of  combination  with  Xez 
I^erces  549 

Wheeler,'o.D.,790,798. 

Wheeler,  W.  D..  Indian  agent,  annual  i-eportof  Los 
Pinos  agency,  Colorado,  4J9. 

White,  Dr.  C.  A.,  756,  779. 

White,  II.,  Indian  agent,  annual  report  of  Winne- 
bago agency,  Nebraska,  544. 

White  Karth  Indian  ageuey,  Minnesota,  annnal 
report  of  Agent  Stowe  to  Comuiissioner,  525 ; 
location  of  reservation,  .')25;  condition,  .V25; 
habits  and  dis])OHttion9,  .5'26  ;  progress,  5Q6  :  edu- 
cational, 526;  religion,  5-i6 ;  work  of  past  year, 
527. 

White  Mountain  reserves,  Arizona,  executive  or- 
ders restoring,  to  the  public  domain,  633. 

White  Kiver  agency,  ( 'oloi-ado,  annual  report  of 
agent  to  Commissioner,  442 ;  number  of  ludiauH, 
4 12 ;  i-elations  with  whites,  442;  Indians  absent, 
442  ;  progress,  442 ;  school,  443  ;  stock,  443  ;  agri- 
cultQre,443;  health,  444. 

White  lllver,  Dakota,  iii ;  i*emoval  of  the  Sioux 
to,  lit. 

Whitney,  Pi-of.  W.  D.,  797. 

Wilbnr,  J.  H.,  Indian  agent,  annnal  report  of  Yaka- 
ma  agency,  Washington  Territf»ry,  596. 

Wichita  Indian  agency,  Indian  Tenitory,  annnal 
report  of  Agent  Williams  to  Commissioner.  508  ; 
enumeration  of  tribes,  508 ;  cultivation  of  lands, 


Wichita  Indian  agencv,  ic— (Continued. 
508;  stock-raiHing,   508;    school,  508;    religiouit 
meetings,  508 ;  depreciations,  509  ;  crops  and  wup- 

5 lies,  509 ;  intempeiunoe,  509 ;  agency-farm,  r>09 ; 
issatisfaction.  509. 
Williams,  .\.  C..  Indian  agent,  annnal  report  of 

Wichitii  agency,  Indian  Territory,  50t'. 
Williamson,  Johii  P.,  Indian  agent,  annual  report 
of  Flandi'eau  8)>ecial  agency,  Dakota,  454. 

Winnebago  Indian  agenc}',  Nebraska,  annual  re- 
port of  Agent  White  to  Commissioner,  544 ;  treaty 
stipulations,  544;  claim  on  government,  545: 
change  of  reservations,  545:  gi']Uishop])ers,  54.'^: 
buildings,  545  ;  induntrial  .school,  545  ;  census  ct 
tril>e,  546. 

Wilson,  A.  D.,  7.'i5. 

Woodard,  L.,  Indiiin  sigent.  annual  report  of  Sac 
and  Vox  agency,  Indian  Territor3-,  .501. 

Wyoming  Tenitory.  extension  of  public  suvvov!* 
in,  63 ;  reservation  of  public  lands  for  military 
purposes  in,  60. 

Yakama,  Indian  agency,  Washington  Tenitory. 
annual  report  of  Agent  Wilbur  to  the'CommrA- 
sioner,  .'>96 ;  progres.s,  596 ;  crimes,  596 ;  fanning:. 
597 ;  shops,  r)97 ;  mills,  597 ;  education,  597  ; 
churches,  598 ;  saniUiry  condition,  598. 

Yankton  Indi:in  agency,  annual  repott  of  Ajxent 
Gasmann  to  the  Commissioner,  471 ;  number  ut' 
Indians,  471 ;  their  condition  and  habits,  471 ;  vil- 
lase  life  detrimental  to  progress,  471 ;  cattle  rais- 
ing', 472 ;  progr<5SS  in  agriculture.  472 ;  slieep-eult- 
ure,  473;  industrious  habits,  473;  HehoolK  aiul 
churches,  473  ;  ne«'d  of  legislation,  471 ;  iujurious 
practices,  and  prospects,  474. 

Yari-ow,  Dr.  H.C..797. 

Yellowstone  Park,  li ;  P.  W.  Xorris,  .superiutem!- 
ent,  li ;  report.  11 ;  appropriation  needed,  li. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  i-ejwrt  of  the  superin- 

tr^ndent,  838. 
Yellowstone  Kiver,  exploration  of,  838  ;  navigation 

of  845. 
Young,  John,  Indian  agent,  annual  report  of  Black 

feet  agency,  527. 
Zlcarilla  Apache  reserve,  New  ^lexico.  Executive 

onler  restoring,  to  the  publ  c  domain,  638. 
Zuni  Pueblo  reserve,  New  Mexico,  Executive  wnler 

establishing,  639. 
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